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PREFACE, 


I 


iFTER  the  fourth  edition  of  my  *  Text- Book  of  Botany'  (1874)  had  nearly 
passed  out  of  print,  I  received  from  the  publishers,  as  well  as  from  botanical  friends, 
repeated  invitations  to  prepare  a  fifth  edition.  It  is,  however,  an  old  experience 
that  while  one  w^orks  up  with  pleasure  a  second  and  even  a  third  edition  of  a 
comprehensive  work,  frequent  repetition  eventually  becomes  inconvenient  or  even 
painful  to  the  author.  Having  exi)erienced  ihis  sufficiently  with  ihe  fourth  edition» 
I  was  unable  to  make  up  my  mind  to  a  fifih.  Apart  from  other  circumstances, 
I  was  driven  to  this  to  an  important  extent  by  tire  progressive  development  of 
my  scientific  convictions.  My  mode  of  comprehending  important  questions  of  the 
Physiology  of  Plants  had  undergone  changes  in  various  directions,  particularly  in 
consequence  of  my  compilaiion  of  the  *  History  of  Botany';  like  others,  more  or 
Jess  subject  to  the  prevailing  opinions  of  the  present,  I  had  held  as  important 
matters  which  I  was  gradually  impelled  to  recognise  as  insignificant  and  tran- 
sitory; higher  stand-points  and  freer  prospects  opened  out  to  me  in  the  course  of 
time,  and  the  form  of  my  text-book  would  no  longer  adapt  itself  to  the  advanced 
^•iew.  The  artist  may  touch  up  his  composition  here  and  there  with  a  few 
strokes  of  the  pencil,  or  even  make  greater  alterations;  but  that  is  not  sufficient 
when  the  composition  itself  has  ceased  to  be  the  expression  of  his  idea.  This  is 
the  position  in  which  I  find  myself  with  respect  to  my  text*book,  since  the  chief 
thing  in  it  to  me  is  the  composirion,  the  form  of  the  exposition  as  a  whole. 

Moreover  for  several  years  past  the  wish  had  been  taking  a  more  and  more 
definite  form  in  my  mind,  to  set  forth  the  most  important  results  of  the  physiology  of 
plants  in  such  a  manner  that  not  only  students,  but  also  wider  circles,  should  be 
interested  in  them»  That  object,  however,  is  only  to  be  attained  by  a  freer  form 
of  exposition,  and  I  believe  1  have  found  it  in  the  choice  of  lectures.  It  is  not 
only  the  right  but  also  the  duly  of  any  one  who  lectures,  however,  to  place  in 
the  foreground  his  own  mode  of  viewing  the  matter;  the  audience  wish  to  know 
and  should  know  how  the  science  as  a  whole  shapes  itself  in  the  mind  of  the 
lecturer,  and  it  is  comparatively  unimportant  whether  others  think  the  same  or 
otherwise. 

1  would  have  the  present  book  cnticifcd  from  this  point  of  view.  It  is 
intended   to   introduce   students   and   culti\'ated  readers  generally  to  the  study  of 
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the  Physiology  of  Plants,  free  from  the  trammels  of  learned  descriptions  of  appa- 
ratus which  of  cow^e  could  not  be  dispensed  with  in  a  text-book  or  hand-book 
for  specialists. 

Perhaps  no  other  branch  of  Natural  Science  is  so  unknown  to  the  educated 
public  as  the  Physiology  of  Plants ;  because,  in  spite  of  the  important  progress 
which  has  been  made  in  it  during  the  last  twenty  years,  and  in  spite  of  the  uses  to 
which  it  may  be  applied,  no  one  has  undertaken  to  publish  its  established  results 
in  a  convenient  and  intelligible  form.  This  really  serious  want  in  our  literature 
I  wish  to  supply  by  means  of  my  *  Lectures,'  and  this  is  of  course  only  possible  by 
the  contents  being  strictly  scientific ;  only  the  form  of  the  exposition  is  to  differ  from 
that  hitherto  customary,  in  running  in  phrases  which  are  universally  intelligible. 
The  object  indicated,  however,  requires  also  that  much  which  is  apparently  self- 
evident  to  the  specialist  must  here  be  expressly  brought  forward  and  explained,  so 
that  a  certain  prolixity  of  description  is  often  unavoidable,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  some  questions  of  the  day  important  to  the  Botanist  are  entirely  passed 
over  or  can  only  be  briefly  touched  upon.  Again,  having  regard  to  the  super- 
abundance of  material,  a  suitable  selection  must  be  made,  for,  as  is  well  known, 
the  secret  of  being  tedious  lies  in  trying  to  say  all  one  knows. 

The  notes  on  the  literature  attached  to  the  separate  lectures  are  only  intended 
for  those  readers  who  may  be  by  any  chance  stimulated  by  my  book  to  wish  for 
further  direction  along  the  untrodden  grounds  of  our  literature. 

The  publishers  were  of  opinion  that  a  new  edition  of  the  systematic  part  of 
my  'Text-book*  might  conveniently  be  attached  to  my  'Lectures.'  Since  I  have 
myself  neither  the  time  nor  the  inclination  to  undertake  such  a  new  working-up 
of  this  domain  of  Botany,  I  have  made  arrangements  with  Professor  Goebel,  and 
he  is  to  compile  the  systematic  portion  of  my  Text-book  independently,  and 
according  to  his  own  judgment,  and  publish  it  as  a  separate  Book,  which  the 
reader  may  employ  as  a  supplement  to  my  *  Lectures.' 

Dr.  J.   v.   SACHS. 
WÜRZBURG,/««*  ayM,  1882. 
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The  work  of  translating  Professor  Sachs'  *  Vorlesungen  über  Pflanzen-pliysio- 
logie  *  has  been  carried  on  during  intervals  between  scientific  duties  of  other  kinds, 
and  some  delay  has  resulted  from  the  pressure  of  certain  of  these  duties  of  late. 

To  put  the  graphic  language  of  the  original  into  English,  which  should  be 
as  widely  read  in  this  country  as  the  German  lectures  have  been  on  the  Continent, 
has  been  a  distinct  wish  and  aim  on  my  part ;  but  it  is  well  known  that  difficulties 
often  arise  in  the  attempt  to  render  a  German  scientific  sentence  into  simple  English 
intelligible  to  tlie  general  reader,  and  that  the  force  of  many  expressions  may  be 
readily  injured  or  destroyed  by  displaying  loo  much  fear  of  their  foreign  form.  That 
it  has  not  always  been  possible  to  reproduce  the  living  ideas  of  the  author  willi  their 
full  force  in  the  new  language,  I  am  only  too  well  aware,  but  it  is  hoped  that 
ihe  faults  are  venial :  ihey  would  have  been  more  numerous  but  for  the  kindness 
of  Dr»  S,  H.  Vines,  F.R.S.,  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  who  has  been  so  good  as 
10  look  over  the  proofs  before  1  finally  revised  them  for  the  press.  I  am  also 
indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  I^Ir.  W.  T.  Thiselton  Dyer,  F.R.S.,  C-M.G.,  the  Director 
of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  and  to  Dr.  Bayley  Balfour,  F.R.S,,  Professor  of  Botany 
in  the  University  of  Oxford,  for  several  suggestions. 

The  index  is  the  only  real  departure  from  the  original:  this  I  have  greatly 
extended,  in  the  hope  that  it  will  be  correspondingly  useful  to  students  and  teacliers. 
With  regard  to  the  bibliography,  I  have  not  added  to  the  notes  selected  by  Professor 
Sachs;  but  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  further  references  to  the  literature  connected 
with  special  points  are  available  in  the  English  editions  of  De  Bary's  '  Comparative 
Anatomy  of  the  Ferns  and  Phanerogams/  by  Professor  Bower  and  Dr.  Scott; 
Goebel's  'Outlines  of  the  Classification  and  Special  Morphology  of  Plants,*  by 
Professor  Bayley  Balfour  and  the  Rev.  H.  E.  F.  Garnsey ;  De  Bary's  '  Comparative 
Morphology  and  Biology  of  the  Fungi,  Mycet02oa  and  Bacteria/ by  the  same;  and  in 
*  Lectures  on  the  Physiology  of  Plants/  by  Dr.  S.  H,  Vines. 
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PART    I. 


ORGANOGRAPHY. 


LECTURE    I. 

INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS  ON  THE 
PHYSIOLOGICAL  ORGANOGRAPHY  OF  THE  VEGETATIVE  ORGANS. 

In  the  vegetable,  as  in  the  animal  kingdom,  we  find  extremely  simply  organised  Unl-  -.    . 
forms,  in  which  all  the  processes  necessary  for  the  maintenance  and  reproduction  of  ^i.ro.Tj  .    0 

the  indi\idual  are  carried  on  in  the  limited  space  of  microscopically  small  cells,  in  a  | (- .  :    < 

scarcely  ponderable  mass  of  vegetable  substance.     In  such  cases  as  the  Yeast-fungi /.i    i^»»'  • 
and  many  very  small  Algae,  the  body  of  the  plant  appears  therefore,  at  least  from  the :  .  ^       v  r 
exterior,  of  very  simple  construction,  in  the  form  of  a  cell,  globular  or  ellipsoidal, 
discoid,  tubular,  or  of  some  other  shape.     In  such  cases  nothing  is  to  be  seen  of  a 
segmentation  into  different   organs  distinct   from    one   another  externally.      With 
increasing  perfection  of  organisation,  however,  parts  of  various  form,  organs  with 
different  functions,  make  their  appearance  as  segments  of  the  body  of  the  plant,  the  J .  ^     ,^, 
life-functions  of  which  supplement  one  another;  and  this  end  is  attained  the  more  f    ^,.»    K^'^ 
completely  the  more  each  individual  organ  discharges  but  one  function.     With  this  t ,    .     «'-.i- 
division  of  physiological  labour,  the   perfection  of  organisation  of  a  living  being  l    i'^^-f^. 
increases. 

The  most  important  division  of  physiological  labour  consists  in  this,  that  in  'h'^  ,>■.  ^i  ^' 
addition  to  the  organs  which  serve  for  the  maintenance  of  a  plant  already  existing,  ^^    v «.-]♦(< 
reproductive   organs,  i.e.  such  as  have  the   sole   object   of  producing  new  plants.  <  •*.'  ■ 
of  like  kind,  also  arise.     We  may  class  together  the  former  as  vegetative  organs  in 
contradistinction  to  these  reproductive  organs. 

Apart  from  quite  isolated  phenomena  in  plants  of  simple  organisation,  it  is  the  Jäi   •  w- 
vegetative  organs  alone  which  constitute  the  whole  lx)dy  of  a  plant  that  strikes  the        '  '    ' ' 
eye :  the  reproductive  organs  in  the  narrow  sense  of  the  word,  the  spores,  oospheres,     ' 
antherozoids,  pollen-grains,  are  always  of  microscopic  minuteness,  although  larger 
parts,  which  belong,  strictly  speaking,  to  the  vegetative  body,  may  assume  special 
forms  and  functions,  by  means  of  which  they  are  enabled  to  act  as  accessory  organs 
in  reproduction.     To  this  category  belong,  for  example,  the  parts  of  the  flowers  of 
phanerogamous  plants. 

Only  later,  when  we  are  concerned  more  in  detail  with  the  physiology  of  the 
reproductive  phenomena,  shall  we  examine  closely  also  the  forms  of  the  reproductive 
organs.  As  a  preparation  for  the  theory  of  nutrition,  of  growth,  and  of  the  phenomena 
of  irritability,  however,  it  suffices  for  the  present  to  make  ourselves  acquainted  with 
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2  LECTURE  /. 

the  most  important  characteristics  of  the  vegetative  organs.     In  this  I  do  not  aim  in 

any  way  at  setting  forth,  in  the  sense  of  descriptive  or  morphological  Botany,  all 

possible  varieties  of  form  of  homonymous  organs  in  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom ; 

)\A..M  -       ■        the  point  in  question  here  is  rather  to  show  the  beginner,  proceeding  from  physio- 

r  "■'        '      logical  points  of  view,  the  most  important  modifications  of  form,  since  the  purely 

'*^'        ''  formal  morphological  contemplation  of  the  organs  of  the  plant  customary  hitherto 

*l  V'    r''      -  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^"'  physiological  relations  entirely  out  of  account.     Any  one  who  has 

been  exclusively  concerned  with  the  formal  morpholog}'  of  the  vegetable  kingdom 

prevalent  during  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  can  scarcely  conceive  the  importance 

which  the  vegetative  organs  possess  physiologically. 

Considering  the  grand  variety  of  forms  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  which  com- 
mences with  simple  spheroidal  organisms  only  visible  with  the  microscope,  and 
ascends  to  such  forms  as  we  meet  with  in  phanerogamous  trees  and  shrubs,  it 
is  not  easy  to  state  in  a  few  words  the  correspondences  in  nature  of  similar  organs, 
and  their  essential  differences.  We  know,  it  is  true,  that  from  the  lowest  stages  of 
vegetable  organisation  up  to  the  most  highly  developed  plants,  the  same  plan  of 
organisation  is  always  adhered  to  in  all  essential  points.  It  is  found,  however,  that 
very  often  organs  which  are  in  their  nature  of  the  same  kind,  may  be  endowed  with 
not  only  very  different  forms,  but  also  with  different  physiological  functions.  Since 
we  assume  from  the  standpoint  of  the  theory  of  descent  that  the  more  highly 
organised  forms  have  been  developed  from  the  simpler,  the  most  varied  shapes 
from  the  same  primär}'  form,  it  becomes  clear  that  very  different  organs  may 
nevertheless  be  of  like  original  nature ;  but  that,  in  the  course  of  changes  which  the 
whole  organisation  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  has  undergone  in  time,  they  have  been 
able  to  obtain  new  qualities,  and  to  lose  older  ones.  Thence  follows,  however,  that 
V*<'M:  ..».'  ;  yfQ  are  not  in  a  position  to  say  in  a  few  words  which  properties  of  an  organ  are 
^'^'  ^^  essential,  and  correspond  originally  with  the  general  plan   of  construction  of  the 

'"'*'  ^  vegetable  kingdom;  in  other  words,  it  is  not  possible  to  express  organographical 

V.    ,'  ideas  clearly  and  exhaustively  by  means  of  simple  definitions. 

We  adopt,  therefore,  a  totally  different  mode  of  consideration.  Without  concerning 
oiu*selves  in  any  way  with  definitions,  we  regard  first  the  various  organs  where  they 
present  themselves  in  the  highest  perfection  in  their  tj-pical  character,  and  then  seek 
to  establish  which  organs,  in  other  regions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  present  also  the 
same  essential  peculiarities  more  or  less  modified.  In  doing  this,  however,  we  place 
in  the  foreground  the  physiological  properties,  which  very  often  correspond  but  litde 
with  the  relations  of  outward  form  which  constitute  the  subject-matter  of  morphology. 
I  believe,  however,  that  this  comparative  physiological  method  of  consideration  of  the 
organs  apprehends  their  true  nature  in  a  more  fundamental  manner  than  morphology 
has  done  hitherto. 

Above  all,  physiological  organography  has  to  do,  not  merely  with  the  incidental 

visible  forms  of  organs,  but  more  especially  with  their  functional  importance  for  the 

A  life  of  the  plant ;   these  functional  activities,  however,  are  nothing  but  reactions  to 

ir  "*,'/'    external  influences,  even  where  the  case  appears  to  be  otherwise.    Each  reaction 

iufiu\Vw<   '     of  an  organ  to  external  influence  is,  however,  what  is  usually  termed  irritability,  as 

Xi  /»»"^  ''will  be  shown  more  fully  later  on;  all  the  organs  of  the  plant,  without  exception,  are 

**»  .  in  some  one  sense  irritable,  and  the  essential  differences  and  agreements  of  the 
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18  organs  depend  esix-cially  upon  their  irritability,  i.e.  upon  the  manner  in  which 
ihey  react  to  external  influences.  In  what  follows,  the  organs  of  vegetation  will  be 
characterifed  from  this  point  of  vievf. 

Departing  from  the  customary  mode  of  view,  we  divide  the  body  of  the  more  highly 
developed  plants  into  two  groups  of  organs, — Root  and  Shoot.  In  accordance  \vi(h  its 
original  signification»  the  root  is  that  part  of  a 
plant  which  becomes  fixed  on  or  in  a  substratum 
as  an  organ  of  attachment,  and  in  the  latter  case 
senses  for  the  absorption  of  nutritive  matters  con- 
tained in  the  substratum.  The  shoot,  or,  to  ex- 
press it  more  generally,  the  system  of  shoots  of 
a  plant,  is  on  the  other  hand  originally  that  part 
which,  becoming  developed  outside  the  substra- 
tum, produces  and  increases  the  substance  of  the 
plant,  and  brings  forth,  in  addition,  the  reproduc- 
tive organs,  which  never  appear  on  a  root. 

That  bodi  fulfil  their  characteristic  functions 
depends  upon  their  different  reactions  to  the  uni- 
versal forces  of  nature,  gravitation,  light,  contact, 
&C-  That,  as  we  shall  see  later,  there  are  roots 
which  grow  forth  abo\'e  the  substratum  Hke  shools, 
that  there  are  also  numerous  shoots  which  pene- 
trate into  the  substratum  like  roots,  does  not  alter 
th  nil  nature ;  and  only  proves,  as  has  been 

Hi'  I  already,  that  with  progressive  develop- 

mejil  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  with  progressive 
4)tation  of  various  organs  to  sf)ecial  require- 
j-nis  of  life,  some  peculiarities  may  be  lost, 
whilst  new  ones  on  ihe  other  hand  may  arise. 
This,  however,  will  liecome  clear  only  in  the 
further  course  of  our  investigations. 

In  the  first  place,  it  \^Hll  be  advisable  to  illus- 
Uatc  more  fully,  by  a  few  examples,  die  difference 
between  root  and  shoot. 

If  we  allow  an  Almond,  for  example,  to  ger- 
minate in  moist  earth,  we  find  after  a  few  weeks 
Ihat  the  young  plant  already  contained  in  the  seed 
liecomca  further  developed  (Fig.  i):  the  primary 
root  (w)  has  grown  down  into  the  eartli,  and 
numerous  thin  filiform  lateral  roodets  (7^')  spring 
forth  from  it,  growing  obliquely  or  horizontally. 

Language  has  not  waited  for  Botany  to  recognise  tliis  portion  of  our  plant  extended 
in  the  substratum,  as  a  special  and  peculiar  organ,  and  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
remaining  parts  l)y  the  name  of  Root, 

On  die  other  hand,  there  rises  from  the  germinating  Almond,  above  llie  sub- 
»iramtn,  ihat  part  of  the  plant  which  will  later  on  developc  in  the  air  and  in  the 
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presence  of  light  as  the  Almond-tree :  it  consists,  in  the  first  place,  of  a  cylindrical 
part  (/)  tending  upwards,  which  we  recognise  immediately  as  the  future  main  stem  of 
the  young  Almond-tree,  and  at  the  upper  portion  of  which  the  young  leaves  (^)  are 
already  visible.  The  two  Ixxlies,  densely  filled  with  nutritive  matters  marked  (f)  in 
our  figure  (the  Cotyledons),  are  also  to  l)e  regarded  as  leaves  which  spring  from  the 
seedling  stem.  We  comprehend  the  whole  of  this  structure  under  the  name  of  Shoot, 
as  opposed  to  Root,  and  distinguish  on  it  two  categories  of  parts,  viz.  the  leaves 
iff  and  c\  and  the  Shoot-axis  (/*).  However  sharply  the  leaves  are  here  and  in  other 
cases  separated  off  from  the  shoot-axis,  an  extended  comparison  of  different  forms  of 
plants  leaves  no  doubt  that  they  are  nothing  but  portions  or  outgrowths  of  the  shoot- 
axis,  and  must  be  taken  together  with  this  as 
one  whole.  Our  plant  is  thus  in  the  first 
instance  segmented  into  root  and  shoot,  as 
the  two  chief  forms  of  vegetative  organs. 

If,  in  contradistinction  to  this  highly  organ- 
ised seedling,  which  developes  into  a  tree,  we 
now  contemplate  a  small  plant  of  extremely 
simple  nature,  growing  even  without  cell  divi- 
sions, as  Botrydium  (Fig.  2),  we  here  again 
find  the  two  parts,  Root  and  Shoot  The 
first,  consisting  of  thin,  branched  lubes,  has 
penetrated  into  the  substratum  (wet  clay),  it 
fixes  the  entire  plant,  and  at  the  same  time 
absorbs  mineral  nutritive  materials  from  the 
soil,  and  it  does  both  by  virtue  of  a  series  of 
properties  which  it  shares  with  the  highly  organ- 
ised root  of  the  Almond  plant ;  it  is  only  by  the 
external  form  and  visilile  internal  structure 
that  it  is  distinguished  from  it;  the  function, 
performed  in  virtue  of  special  irritability,  is  in 
all  essential  points  the  same  in  both.  The 
other  portion  of  our  Botrydium  plant  is  a 
globular  swelling  of  the  vesicle  of  which  the 
whole  plant  consists:  this  part,  however, 
comes  forth  above  the  substratum,  and  meet- 
ing the  light,  the  usual  green  colouring  matter  of  plants  is  produced — \iz.,  chlo- 
rophyll ;  by  means  of  this,  it  is  enabled  to  decompose  carbon  dioxide,  and,  with  the 
aid  of  the  mineral  substances  absorbed  by  the  roots,  to  produce  organised  plant- 
substance.  In  this  point  the  globular  shoot,  in  spite  of  its  extremely  simple 
organisation,  corrcsf)onds  to  the  highly  developed  germinal  shoot  of  the  Almond. 
It  docs  so  also  in  a  second  point ;  the  reproductive  organs  arise  in  it  sooner  or  later, 
though  in  a  much  simpler  form  than  is  the  case  with  the  Almond-tree,  on  which  the 
reproductive  bodies  (cK»spheres  and  pollen-grains),  also  microscopically  small,  only 
arise  after  some  years — when  the  germinal  shoot  is  strongly  developed  and  much 
branched — in  the  interior  of  the  flowers,  which  are  simply  altered  shoots.  A  detailed 
exposition  of  those'  matters  would  present  a  thousand  examples,  which,  even  on 
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purely  external  examination,  would  exhibit  all  possible  transitional  forms  between  the 
orgtinisatron  of  the  germinating  Almond  and  the  Boirydwm;  but  for  a  physiologically 
correct  comprehension  of  the  actual  state  of  affairs  we  scarcely  require  this  aid,  since 
we  can  prove  that  that  pan  of  either  plant  which  penetrates  into  the  substratum,  and 
equally  that  rising  above  the  substratum,  underLikes  in  both  cases  essentially  the 
same  functions  for  the  whole  plant,  in  spite  of  all  difference  of  form,  and  is  to  this 
end  endowed  with  the  same  kinds  of  irritability. 

In  order  to  obtain  at  once  more  general  points  of  view  for  physiolog^ical 
organography,  we  will  take  into  consideration  yet  a  third  example,  a  plant  of  structure 
equally  simple  to  that  of  Boirydium^  which  also  consists  simply  of  a  single,  branched, 
tubular  cell,  a  mould-fungus  of  the 
Mt4cor  group,  which  is  represented 
in  Fig.  3.  Tlie  part  {m),  ^ith  its 
ihousands  of  branches,  has  arisen 
from  tlie  germinating  spore,  and 
has  extended  in  the  sul)stratum 
(e.g.  moist  bread,  the  flesh  of  an 
apple,  &c.)*  After  some  time,  there 
grow  forth  from  the  main  arms  of 
this  branch-system  thicker  simple 
lül>es,  which  rise  above  the  sub- 
stratum, swell  up  in  a  globular 
manner  at  their  ends,  and  develope 

»productive  organs  in  these  spo- 

mgia.  Our  whole  Mucor  plant 
is  devoid  of  chlorophyll,  and  is 
iherefore  unable  to  produce  or- 
ganic vegetable  substance  by  de- 
composition of  carbon  dioxide;  on 
the  contrary  it  absorbs  it  for  its  de- 
velopment out  of  the  substratum, 
that  is,  by  means  of  die  portion 
m  (contained  in  the  substratum) 
which,  in  spite  of  its  different  or- 
ganis-iiion,  behaves  itself,  physio- 
logically, exactly  as  the  root  of  the 
Botrydium  and  of  the  Almond,  since  it  penetrates  into  the  substratum,  urged  l)y  the 

imc  kind  of  irritability,  and  absorbs  water  and  nutritive  matters  from  it.     We  are 

»ercfore  completely  justified  in  regarding  this  portion  of  our  fungus,  distinguished 
by  bcjtanists  as  the  mycelium,  as  its  root,  and  accordingly  the  fruit-bearing  portions, 

protruding  above  the  substratum,  appear  as  shoots ;  it  is  true  they  show,  as  already 
id,  an  essential  difference  from  the  forms  of  shoot  hitherto  considered,  inasmuch  as 
ihey  arc  devoid  of  the  capacity  of  producing  vegetable  substance  from  carbon  dioxide, 

ance  they  contain  no  chlorophyll;  instead  of  this,  however,  the  other  property  of  the 
t — to  bear  reproductive  organs^ — has  been  preserved  to  them. 
Wc  have  started  in  our  organographical  consideration,  as  also  appears  in  the 
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history  of  science,  from  a  highly  developed  plant,  from  a  plant  the  roots  of  which 
every  one  knows  as  such,  the  essential  root-properties  of  which  are  developed  in 
the  highest  perfection.  The  germinal  shoot  of  the  Almond  is  likewise  that  which 
language  has  all  along  distinguished  as  a  shoot.  I  name  such  organic  forms  which 
present  the  essential  peculiarities  in  great  perfection,  and  from  which  therefore  a  clear 
scientific  consideration  best  proceeds,  typical  forms,  and  believe  myself  in  this  use  of 
the  word  to  be  completely  in  accordance  with  the  original  sense  of  the  word  Type. 
When  we  now,  proceeding  from  typical  forms  of  organs,  compare  abnormal  forms 
A^ith  them,  we  find  two  different  categories  of  these.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  we  meet 
in  the  lower  regions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  with  such  forms  of  organs,  especially 
of  roots  and  shoots,  inAvhich  the  organic  differentiation  generally  is  not  yet  so  far 
advanced  as  in  the  typical  ones ;  we  have  to  do  with  feeble  beginnings,  which  have  not 
yet  attained  to  the  typical  standard.  In  this  sense,  we  may  term  the  roots  of  our 
Bolrydium  and  Mucor  rudimentary  roots,  in  so  far  as  the  word  rudiment  sigpfiiiies  a 
state  of  beginning  which  has  not  yet  attained  to  completeness.  In  strong  contrast 
to  these  rudimentary  forms,  we  have  to  distinguish  further  the  degenerate  or  reduced 
forms.  As  it  is  to  be  assumed,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  theory  of  descent,  that 
the  more  perfect  have  gradually  developed  from  the  simple  organisms,  we  are  also 
driven  to  the  further  assumption,  that,  in  consequence  of  special  modes  of  life,  more 
simply  organised  forms  have  again  arisen  from  those  more  highly  organised,  and 
this  process  we  term  degeneration,  or  reduction.  This  process  is  strikingly  exhibited 
when  plants,  which  we  must  regard  as  originally  always  containing  chlorophyll, 
become  parasitic.  Since  through  parasitism  they  come  into  the  condition  of 
absorbing  organic  material  from  without,  they  cease  to  form  it  by  decomposition 
of  carbon  dioxide ;  under  these  circumstances  the  chlorophyll  is  superfluous  as  an 
instrument  of  assimilation,  and  in  consequence  of  this,  the  whole  remaining 
organisation  becomes  simplified,  so  far  as  it  is  connected  with  the  activity  of  the 
chlorophyll;  and  since  it  is  especially  the  shoots  which  are  the  bearers  of  the 
assimilating  organs,  these  lose,  in  parasites,  together  with  the  loss  of  chlorophyll, 
all  those  peculiarities  which  arise  from  the  activity  of  the  chlorophyll,  viz.,  the  larger 
development  of  surface,  and  the  external  segmentation  connected  therewith,  and  so 
on.  There  then  remains  to  the  shoot  only  the  second  primär}*  peculiarity,  viz.,  to  be 
a  bearer  of  fructification,  and  such  we  find  to  be  the  case  in  the  third  plant  considered 
above,  the  Mucor ^  as  with  most  of  the  other  fungi,  and  the  phanerogams  devoid  of 
chlorophyll.  To  recapitulate  what  has  been  said,  we  have,  as  the  typical  forms,  the 
highly  organised  ones  which  first  offer  themselves  for  consideration.  Comparison  with 
these  brings  into  notice,  on  the  one  hand,  the  rudimentary  organs  which  have  not 
yet  come  up  to  the  typical  standard ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  we  regard  those  organs 
as  degenerated,  or  reduced,  which  have  been  developed  from  typical  forms  by 
simplification  of  their  functions. 

It  is,  however,  always  very  difficult  so  to  form  our  general  conceptions,  that  they 
shall  comprehend  all  the  cases  occurring  in  nature.  So  it  is  also  here.  For  very  often 
organic  forms  are  met  with,  with  regard  to  which  one  knows  not  in  which  of  these 
categories  they  should  be  placed.  For  example,  it  is  certain  that  the  flowers  of  phanero- 
gamous plants  U'long  to  the  category  of  leafy  shoots  ;  from  a  purely  aesthetic  point  of 
view,  one  might  be  led  to  couj-idcr  them  as  the  most  highly  developed  form  of  shoot, 
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[here^s  the  systematic  or  phylogenelic  mode  of  consideration  leads  us  to  ihe 
inclusion,  that  the  flower  shoots  are  to  be  considered  as  altered  leaf  shoots,  of 
hich  the  capacity  for  aasimilation  has  ceased»  because  they  take  part  in  the  function 
fertilisation.  They  are  in  this  sense,  therefore,  reduced  forms  of  shoot.  In  the  same 
way,  we  may  assume  that  tlie  tendrils  of  the  Vine,  in  spite  of  their  containing 
chlorophyll^  yet  scarcely  come  into  consideration  in  the  assimilation  of  the  whole  plant ; 
whilst  they  serve  it  as  climbing  organs,  and  in  so  far  contribute  to  the  green 
ves  being  able  vigorously  to  carry  on  their  function  of  assimilation.  Again,  we 
may  regard  the  numerous  subterranean  forms  of  shoot  as  derived  from  green  leafy 
shoots,  which,  however,  on  their  part,  assist  in  the  performance  of  the  processes  of 
outriiion  by  the  latter  in  this  or  that  manner.  It  is  against  common  sense  to  regard 
tliose  kinds  of  organic  forms,  which  have  it  is  true  only  lieen  derived  later  from  the 
typical  ones  but  which  contribute  to  the  greater  perfection  of  the  entire  organism, 
simply  as  degenerations.  In  order  to  express  this  objection  adequately  in  language, 
1  shall  designate  these  kinds  of  organs,  <lerived  or  metamorphosed  forms ;  a  flower, 
a  vinc-ieodril,  a  subterranean  runner,  &c.  are  thus,  for  us,  derived  or  metamorphosed 
shools ;  and  in  the  same  way,  roots  which  ser\'e  the  function  of  nutrition  eiiher  not 
exclusively  or  not  at  all,  but  rather  do  duty  as  climbing  organs,  reservoirs  of  reserve 
material,  and  so  forth,  are  not  necessarily  to  be  termed  reduced,  but  more  generally 
as  derived  or  metamorphosed  forms  of  root. 

In  this  setting  forth  of  the  ideas  of  rudimentary,  typical,  derived  and  reduced 
organs,  we  also  find  at  once  the  reason  why  it  is  in  general  quite  impossible  to 
characterise  correctly  by  means  of  short,  precise  definitions,  a  comprehensive  category 
of  organs :  thus,  in  comparison  with  the  topical  forms  of  a  group,  various  characters 
may  yt't  be  wanting  to  the  rudimentary  forms  of  the  same  group  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
certain  characters  may  become  lost  by  degeneration,  and  it  is  obvious  how  very 
difficult  it  is,  under  such  circumstances,  to  have  regard  to  all  tliese  various  cases  in 
a  definition. 

It  is  therefore,  in  my  oynnion,  the  best,  as  well  for  research  as  for  my  exposition, 
\o  find  out  first  b)'  careful  comparison  of  very  many  cases,  what  organic  forms  present 
Uiemselves  as  typical  within  a  category;  these  are  precisely  those  organs  where  the 
fc>rms  concerned  are  developed  in  the  highest  degree:  one  has  then  only  yet  to 
establish,  whether  and  how  far  other  forms  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  rudimentary 
or  derived.  The  setting  up  of  a  typical  form  supplies  in  a  certain  manner  the  ideal 
towards  which  the  rudimentary  forms  are  striving,  and  from  which  the  derived  forms 
h;*vc  fallen  away  again  ^ 

<  The  Qsual  division  of  ftll  organs  of  the  plant  into  root,  stem,  and  leaf,  do  longer  comes 
uj»  lo  the  present  slate  of  science — at  best  it  tniglit  hold  good  excluiively  of  the  vegetative  organs. 
>'cvci1)iicless,  it  vrill,  as  I  believe,  clearly  result  from  what  has  already  been  said  tn  the  text,  as  well 
from  the  following  lectures,  that  there  is  no  meaning  in  considenn|T  stem  and  leaves  separately 
ffrom  one  another,  as  two  groups  co-ordinated  with  the  roots;  that,  rather,  both  together  are  to 
hi  coK>rdiuaicd  \iri\h  the  rootj,  ns  ^hoot.  Since  what  is  necessary  has  hcea  said  in  the  text^  it  iä 
luijcrüuous  to  attempt  any  further  demonstration  here. 

Yet  a  few  words  in  anticipation  on  the  reproductive  organs,  to  which  I  shall,  however,  return 

rio  the  last  part  of  this  book.     That  the  reproductive  organs  in  the  first  place  of  the  phaoerogams ' 

regarded  as  leaves,  or  as  appendages  of  such,  in  the  sense  of  the  doctrine  of  metamorphosis» 

only  jttstified  so  long  as  the  stamens  and  carpels  of  the  phanerogams  were  considered  as  the 

Mxual  organs.     No  attempt  wa:>  made  to  arrange  the  archegonia  and  antheridia  under  one  of 
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It  is  however  necessary  yet  to  refer  to  some  other  points  of  general  significance. 

We  seek  the  characteristic  properties  of  organs,  from  our  point  of  \iew,  not  in 
their  outward  form,  not  even  especially  in  their  visible  anatomical  structure,  but,  as 
already  stated,  in  their  manner  of  reacting  to  external  influences,  or  of  being  irritable ; 
and  this  depends,  as  we  shall  yet  see  in  what  follows,  less  upon  the  external  form  and 
anatomical  structure,  than  upon  those  in\isible  relations  of  structure  which  are  usually 
termed  molecular,  and  in  the  sense  of  chemistry,  atomic.  This  implies,  however, 
that  the  characteristic  similarities  and  differences  of  organs  depend  upon  their 
material  constitution.  From  general  scientific  principles,  we  must  assume  that  to 
each  visible  external  difference  of  the  organ,  there  corresponds  also  a  difference  of 
its  material  substance,  exactly  as  we  regard  the  form  of  a  cr>-stal  as  an  expression 
of  the  material  properties  of  the  crj-stallising  substance.  In  our  time  of  advanced 
scientific  knowledge,  it  might  appear,  strictly  speaking,  scarcely  necessar>'  to  lay 
special  stress  upon  this  principle;  but  the  thoroughly  scholastic  way  of  thinking, 
which,  coming  from  former  centuries,  has  been  kept  alive  up  to  the  most  modem  times 
in  the  region  of  botanical  morpholog}",  makes  it  seem  still  ad\isable  to  devote  a  few 
words  to  the  matter.  As  late  as  the  year  1880  one  of  the  most  renowned  German 
botanists,  from  the  stand-point  of  these  antiquated  views,  used  the  following  words  in 
an  academical  address:  "The  figure  of  the  entire  organism,  which  will  only  be  realised 
in  a  material  form  in  the  future,  already  operates  virtually  in  the  present,  as  a  motive 
cause,  before  and  during  the  development  of  the  parts,  just  as  does  the  plan  accord- 
ing to  which  the  builder  places  his  blocks."    Such  a  mode  of  looking  at  organic  forms 


the  general,  so-called  morphological  conceptions,  and  yet  nobody  ventured  to  form  of  them  a  qiedal 
category  of  organs,  in  contradiction  to  the  obsolete  doctrine  of  metamorphosis. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  however,  we  have  without  doubt  to  take  as  the  typical^ 
reproductive  organs  of  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom,  on  the  one  hand  sporangia,  on  the  other  the 
archegonia  and  antheridia  of  the  Mosses  and  Vascular  Cryptogams.  It  would  be  ridiculous  to  wish 
to  arrange  these  under  the  morphological  conception,  leaf  or  stem  ;  we  have  here  to  do.  rather,  with 
two  groups  of  organs,  well  characterised  physiologically  and  morphologically,  viz.  sporangia  and  sexual 
organs.  In  the  comparison  of  the  Algae  and  Fungi  with  the  Muscineoe  and  \'ascular  Crjptc^ms,  it  is 
shown  at  once,  not  only  that  the  proper  spores  of  both  groups  correspond  to  one  another,  but  also 
that  the  so-called  oogonia  of  the  Thallophytes,  are  rudimentary  simpler  archegonia,  and  the  same 
holds  good  with  respect  to  the  antheridia.  On  the  other  hand,  following  up  the  sporangia  and 
sexual  organs  of  the  Vascular  Cryptogams  into  the  clashes  of  the  Gymnosperms  and  Angiosperms, 
progressive  degenerations  of  them,  and  a  remarkable  combination  of  the  sexual  organs  with  the 
spores  are  found.  That  the  pollen-grains  correspond  to  the  male  microspores,  the  embr>o  sacs  to  the 
female  macrospores  of  the  higher  Cryptogams,  is  now  generally  accepted,  after  this  relation  had 
long  been  established  by  Hofmeister  and  myself.  Numerous  more  recent  works  bearing  on  the 
history-  of  development,  especially  those  of  Goebel,  leave  no  doubt  that  the  anthers,  as  well  as  the 
ovules,  are  true  though  reduced  sporangia,  &c. 

Since  I  shall  return  to  these  matters  later  on,  what  has  been  said  is  only  to  serxe  to  emphasize, 
in  connection  with  the  division  of  the  vegetative  organs  into  root  and  shoot,  that  two  peculiar 
groups  of  organs  stand  opposed  to  them,  viz.  the  sporangia  and  sexual  organs,  in  their  typical  form 
as  archegonia  and  antheridia.  We  have  thus  to  distinguish  five  cat^ories  of  organs :  (I)  the  v^e- 
tative  organs— (i)  root  and  (2)  shoot;  (II)  the  reproductive  organs— a  asexual  sporangia  aöd 
spores  (3),  If  the  sexual  archegonia  (4)  and  antheridia  (5).  All  other  forms  of  organs  are  rudi- 
mentär)- or  reduced  organs  of  these  groups. 

I  have  good  reason  for  entirely  discarding  the  term  thailtts.  In  the  first  place,  the  Greek  word 
OaKKoi  means  simply  shoot ;  and,  secondly,  the  thallus  of  the  Algx  and  Fungi,  taken  purely  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  according  to  the  customary  view,  is  simply  characterised  by  the  want  of  leaves, 
al*hough  the  morphologisls  are  by  no  means  able  to  say  what  a  leaf  really  is. 
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and  their  existence,  to  which  I  replied  at  the  time  *,  is  only  possible  if,  as  has  happened 
hitherto,  the  organic  form  is  regarded  as  something  existing  per  se ;  as  if  the  organs  of  _ 
the  plant  themselves  by  no  means  consisted  of  real  matter,  with  its  forces  and  reactions       ^    '\ 
to  external  influences,  but,  like  platonic  ideas,  existed  only  in  the  abstract,  but  were  ^-.r  .'■ 
nevertheless  able  to  operate  upon  the  actual  matter  of  plants. 

If  now  the  outward  form  and  internal  structure,  and  the  functional  capacity  of 
an  organ  resulting  therefrom,  constitute  the  necessary  expression  of  its  material  sub-  i^<t%u: 
stance,  then  a  very  simple  consideration  leads  us  to  the  perception,  that  this  material 
substance  of  an  organ  is  itself  again  the  result  of  the  physiological  activity  of  preceding 
organs  of  the  same  plant.  The  first  organs  of  the  seedling  arise  from  materials 
or  chemical  compounds,  which  the  mother-plant  has  produced  and  apportioned 
to  them ;  the  later  organs  arising  after  germination,  the  shoot  and  its  parts,  roots  and 
so  forth,  however,  are  constructed  from  the  materials  which  the  organs  of  the  seedling 
have  taken  up  from  without,  and  then  further  altered  according  to  the  specific  nature 
of  the  plant ;  each  subsequent  organ  is  the  result  of  the  constructive  activity  of 
preceding  organs.  Thence  it  follows  that  the  construction  of  organs,  their  deve- 
lopmental history  and  growth,  is  also  a  subject-matter  of  vegetable  physiology, 
and  that,  as  one  may  say,  not  only  the  most  important  but  also  the  most 
difiicult  part  of  it.  Vegetable  physiology  has  thus  to  do  not  merely  with  the 
functions  of  organs  already  existing,  but  also  with  the  origination  of  the  organs 
themselves,  which  is  itself  a  function  of  preceding  organs.  In  reproduction,  we  must 
assume  that  certain  particles  of  matter  pass  over  into  the  reproductive  cells,  which 
have  been  previously  produced  and  their  nature  determined  by  the  organs  of  the 
mother-plant,  and  now  possess  the  capability,  whilst  appropriating  to  themselves  new 
matter  from  without,  of  imprinting  upon  this  the  same  series  of  material  differences 
as  had  already  declared  themselves  in  the  mother-plant'.  This  repetition  of  the  ^  . 
formative  processes  which  depend  on  chemical  processes  is,  as  a  rule,  a  very  exact 
one  in  each  organic  form,  so  that  the  descendants  resemble  the  progenitors  in  all 
points.  It  is  this  process  which  is  termed  Heredity.  It  is  at  once  perceived  that 
Heredity  is  simply  a  fact  of  experience,  the  cause  of  which  we  do  not  know,  and 
nothing  more.  It  can  therefore  only  lead  to  more  complete  confusion  in  science,  if, 
as  often  happens  in  these  days.  Heredity  is  treated  in  a  very  thoughtless  manner  as  a 
force  of  nature,  by  which  it  is  imagined  to  be  possible  to  explain  all  manner  of  things. 

But  this  constant  repetition  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  ancestors  in  the  de-  y, 
scendants  is  not  without  exception;  sometimes,  as  cultivated  plants  especially  show  in  '»  s  "  *  ■ 
a  thousand  ways,  more  or  less  extensive  deviations  from  the  peculiarities  of  the  parents 
appear  in  the  descendants,  which,  under  certain  circumstances,  may  become  more  and 
more  intensified  in  the  following  generations,  by  further  propagation.  This  fact  is 
expressed  by  the  term  *  formation  of  varieties.'  Its  cause  is  in  general  unknown ;  in 
any  case,  however,  we  are  correct  in  assuming  that  the  changes,  perceptible  externally 
in  variation,  consist  in  material  alterations  in  the  parents,  during  procreation  or 


*  Compare  my  treatise  '  Stoff  und  Form  der  Pßanztnorgane''  in  the  Arbeiten  des  botan.  Instituts 
in  Würzburg,  1880,  Bd.  II,  p.  453. 

*  I  have  explained  in  my  two  treatises  on  *  Stoff  und  Form''  in  the  Arbeiten  des  botan.  Instituts 
in  Würzburg,  Bd.  II,  that  the  *gemmules'  in  Darwin's  Pangenesis  are  not  meant  here,  but  matter  in 
the  sense  of  chemistry  and  physics. 
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immediately  after  it,  most  probably  in  a  change  of  the  proper  generative  substances. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  go  into  these  matters  more  in  detail ;  we  ought  rather  to 
emphasise  only  that  the  theory  of  descent  has  been  developed  from  the  consideration 
of  variation  in  reproduction,  from  the  fact  of  the  accumulation  of  new  peculiarities 
in  the  varieties.  These  facts,  in  combination  with  the  observation  that  from  the 
simplest  forms  of  plants  up  to  the  most  highly  organised  there  is  an  unbroken  series 
of  transitional  or  intermediate  forms,  have  led  to  the  hypothesis,  as  daring  as 
fruitful,  that  the  most  highly  developed  organisms  have  been  gradually  developed  from 
the  simplest,  by  means  of  the  progressive  formation  of  varieties.  This  is  essentially 
the  meaning  of  the  theory  of  descent,  which  has  during  the  last  twenty  years  pro- 
duced so  great  a  revolution  in  the  views  of  naturalists.  We  also  cannot  dispense  with  it 
in  our  organographical  considerations,  simply  for  the  reason  that  the  understanding  of 
any  organic  form  whatever  is  only  possible  if  one  looks  uiK)n  it  as  the  result  of  the 
ever  progressing  organising  tendency  of  the  substance  of  the  plant,  i.  e.  of  the 
variation  of  other  preceding  organic  forms ;  or  in  other  words,  every  organic  form 
is  the  outcome  of  a  history,  which  is  as  old  as  the  organic  world  itself.  This 
principle  asserts  itself  far  less  in  the  consideration  of  the  specific  functions  of  given 
organs,  than  in  the  comparison  of  their  external  forms,  and  the  natural  system  is  the 
attempt  to  state  clearly  this  historical  relationship  of  all  plants  to  one  another.  Like 
all  new  and  comprehensive  hypotheses,  the  theory  of  descent  has  also  caused  con- 
fusion and  devastation  in  weak  minds,  and  perhaps  done  as  much  harm  as  good. 
We  shall  be  on  our  guard  against  laying  any  value  whatever  upon  the  excrescences 
of  the  theory  of  descent,  without  casting  aside  the  good  and  helpful  which  is 
contained  in  its  scientific  nucleus.  Even  the  above  statements  concerning  t}'pical, 
rudimentary,  reduced  and  metamorphosed  forms,  have  a  clear,  actual  meaning  only 
on  the  basis  of  the  theory  of  descent,  and  so  I  shall,  in  our  further  considerations, 
have  recourse  to  the  theory  where  the  facts  require  it. 

Concerning  one  point  I  should  wish  to  anticipate  :  riz.  the  use  of  the  word 
Purpose,  a  word  which  many  fanatics  of  the  theory  of  descent  would,  if  possible, 
banish  entirely  from  the  language.  But  the  fact  that,  formerly.  Purpose  in  the 
mechanism  of  organisms  was  referred  to  causes  other  than  now,  is  no  reason  for 
robbing  our  language  of  a  pregnant  term.  By  the  expression.  This  or  that  mechanism 
has  a  Purpose  in  an  organism,  one  understands  really  nothing  more  than  that  this 
contributes  to  the  ability  of  the  organism  to  exist.  It  is  now  obvious,  however,  without 
further  discussion,  that  all  properties  of  any  organism  must  necessarily  be  so  arranged, 
that  they  at  least  do  not  call  in  question  its  existence  under  the  circumstances  of 
life  natural  to  it.  'To  the  purpose'  means,  therefore,  in  general,  the  same  as  ^capable 
of  existence,'  and  it  would  l)e  foolishness  to  waste  even  a  word  as  to  whether  one 
may  use  the  term  in  this  sense  or  not.  This  implies,  however,  that  there  is 
absolutely  no  scientific  merit  in  maintaining  of  any  organic  mechanism  whatever, 
that  it  is  in  general  to  the  purpose,  or  contributes  to  the  capability  of  existence; 
since  that  is  self-evident.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  in  certain  circumstances  very 
important  and  profitable  to  demonstrate  how  far,  and  under  what  conditions,  a  given 
mechanism  in  the  organism  is  of  purpose  ;  in  what  way  this  contributes,  in  combination 
with  other  mechanisms,  to  the  capability  of  existence  of  a  given  organism ;  and  strictly 
speaking,  the  whole  of  physiology  is  essentially  occupied  with  such  demonstrations. 
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THE  TYPICAL  ROOTS  OF   VASCULAR  PLANTS. 

It  has  been  already  remarked  in  the  first  lecture,  while  considering  the 
differences  between  roots  and  shoots,  that  the  primary  and  essential  character  of 
the  root  consists  in  that  it  becomes,  first  of  all,  developed  as  an  organ  of  attachment 
on  or  in  a  substratum,  and,  when  the  latter  is  the  case,  it  is  at  the  same  lime  the 
medium  of  absorption  of  nutritive  matters  contained  in  the  substratum.  Since, 
moreover,  assimilation — i.  e.  the  production  of  organic  vegetable  substance — is  foreign 
to  its  physiological  purpose,  the  instrument  of  assimilation,  chlorophyll,  is  also 
wanting  to  it :  though  it  is  not  thereby  precluded  that  in  certain  rare  cases,  when 
the  roots  are  developed  in  air  or  water  and  thus  exjwsed  to  light,  chloroi)hyll  may 
also  arise  in  them-  However  I  shall  return  to  the  physiological  properties  of  roots 
afterwards.  Meanwhile,  it  will  be  to  the  purpose  to  consider  the  relations  of 
organisation ;  and  we  will  concern  ourselves,  according  to  the  scheme  of  comparative 
organography  given  above,  first  with  the  typical,  and  then  with  the  rudimentary 
and  reduced  forms  of  roots. 

We  find  typical,  and  at  the  same  time  very  highly  organised  roots,  in  the 
large  majority  of  vascular  plants,  the  phanerogams  and  higher  cryptogams: 
botanists  for  about  the  last  forty  years  have  accustomed  themselves  to  term  these 
organs  exclusively  roots,  which  is  from  a  purely  formal  point  of  view  but  half 
justifiable,  and  from  the  standpoint  of  physiological  organography  must  be  entirely 
rejected. 

In  vascular  plants  with  upright  main  stems,  as  the  Sunflower,  Tobacco,  Hemp, 
and  others,  we  meet  with  a  root-system  developed  completely  in  the  earth,  and 
composed  of  long,  cylindrical  fibres  of  varying  thickness,  which  is  in  ordinary 
language  simply  termed  the  root;  in  scientific  language  it  is  however  more  to  the 
purpose  to  call  each  one  of  these  fibres  a  root.  In  many  cases  the  first  root, 
already  present  in  the  embryo  of  the  plant,  becomes  vigorously  developed,  pene- 
trating perpendicularly  into  the  earth  {zVy  Fig.  4):  from  it  spring,  radiating 
laterally  in  two,  three,  or  more  directions,  numerous  new  roots  (n)  which  grow 
horizontally  or  obliquely  downwards,  and  in  their  turn  again  produce  new  root-fibres, 
and  in  such  a  way  that  the  new,  young  roots  always  arise  behind  the  growing 
end  of  what  is  the  mother-root  for  the  time  being.  In  the  case  here  considered, 
which  is  realised  especially  in  trees  and  annual  erect  plants,  the  whole  root-system 
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of  a  j)lant  thus  arises  from  the  embryonic  root  (radicle) :  this  is  the  oldest,  grows  most 
vigorously,  and  iKrnetratcs  deepest  into  the  earth.  It  is,  however,  more  frequently  the 
c:ase,  that  ihc  first  root  of  the  seedling,  with  its  ramifications,  soon  ceases  to  grow,  and 
new,  more  vigorous  roc^ts  are  then  formed  from  the  lower  parts  of  the  shoot-axis, 
which  likewise,  although   they  arise  above   the   ground,  penetrate  into  the   earth 

and  become  branched  there. 
In  such  a  case,  more  xigor- 
ous  roots  may  go  on  con- 
tinually appearing  higher 
up  the  stem,  so  that  the 
root -system  ramifpng  in 
the  ground,  arises,  not  as 
Ixifore  from  a  tap-root  but 
from  the  main  stem  of 
the  plant.  The  Palms  and 
the  Maize  furnish  excel- 
lent examples  of  this.  In 
creeping  plants — e.  g.  the 
Gourd  —  more  especially 
when  the  stem  creeps  for- 
ward beneath  the  earth, 
roots  usually  spring  from 
the  under  side  of  the  shoot- 
axis  along  its  whole  length, 
in  many  cases  even  close 
behind  the  bud,  and  these 
may  branch  also  in  their 
turn.  In  subterranean  creep- 
ing stems,  the  root-system 
originally  formed  on  the 
seedling  may  then  die  off, 
and  rot  away,  together  with 
the  hinder  part  of  the  stem 
itself,  new  roots  being  con- 
tinually produced  behind 
ihc  apex  of  the  growing  bud. 
But  even  when  the  primary 
root-system  remains  pre- 
served, but  the  stem  climbs, 
it  frequently  happens  that 
new  roots  are  continually 
produced  Ivlow  the  bud;  these  then  cling  to  solid  bodies  as  climbing  organs,  as 
in  the  Ivy  and  many  tropical  Aroids.  Roots  of  this  kind  are  commonly  termed 
aCrriiil  roots ;  ihoy  may  also  grow  down  from  a  considerable  height  in  the  form  of  thick, 
cylindrical  cords  several  metres  long,  and  finally  penetrate  into  the  ground,  there  to 
become  branchevl  ^tropical  Aroids).     But  even  in  stems  growing  upright,  it  happens 


i\H>tN :    *  111«:  hjj«vK.««tjU-\U'HO'ji    *Csi"cii!    oJ   the  iiIuK.«t-Akiü ;    f  the  cotyledons 
(l).lt.  sifcl. 
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frequently  enough  that  roots  arise  immediately  beneath  the  growing  point,  and  even 
that  the  whole  root-system  of  the  plant  consists  of  them,  as  occurs  in  many  Ferns, 
particularly  the  Marattiaceae  and  many  tree  ferns.  In  several  species  of  Cactus, 
moreover,  the  tendency  also  exists  to  put  forth  roots  close  beneath  the  growing 
point  of  the  shoot;  finally,  roots  may  even  spring  out  of  leaves,  as  occasionally 
happens  in  a  fortuitous  manner,  but  occurs 
quite  normally  in  our  common  large  Fern, 
Aspidium  Filix-mas^  where  the  shoot-axis  is 
so  densely  beset  with  leaves,  that  it  generally 
shows  no  proper  surface  at  all ;  all  the 
numerous  roots  of  this  plant  spring  from 
the  basal  parts  of  the  leaves. 

Since  the  roots  developed  in  the  earth 
especially  absorb  water  and  nutritive  matters 
dissolved  in  it,  their  number  and  ramifica- 
tions, and  thus  the  whole  formation  of  the 
root-system,  are  the  richer,  the  more  vigor- 
ously the  green,  transpiring  and  assimilat- 
ing leaf-surface  of  the  atrial  shoots  is  de- 
veloped. In  time,  in  proportion  as  the 
assimilating  foliage  increases  in  surface,  the 
subterranean  root-system  becomes  larger, 
and  fresh  portions  of  the  soil  are  pene- 
trated by  it.  The  number  of  root-fibres, 
and  the  space  which  they  traverse  in  all 
directions  within  the  soil,  is  much  larger 
than  one  usually  supposes.  It  is  cer- 
tainly not  put  too  high  if  we  assume  this 
space  to  be  more  than  a  cubic  metre  in 
the  case  of  a  well-developed  Sunflower, 
Hemp,  or  Gourd  plant;  and  in  the  case 
of  large  trees  we  may  estimate  it  even 
at  hundreds  of  cubic  metres.  This  space 
then  is  so  traversed  in  all  directions  by 
thousands  of  fine  roots,  that  scarcely  a 
cubic  centimetre  of  it  remains  exempt.  By 
this  means  the  plant,  abundantly  provided 
with  foliage,  succeeds  in  extracting  from 
the  soil  the  very  large  quantities  of  water 
which  are  transpired  from  the  leaves,  to- 
gether with  die  nutritious  matters  contained 
in  it.     S.  Clark  has  taken  the  trouble  to 

measure  the  length  of  all  the  roots  of  a  large  Gourd  plant,  and  found  that 
it  amounted  to  twenty-five  kilometres.  This  relation  between  root-formation 
and  leaf-surface  makes  itself  evident  again  in  that,  in  floating  aquatic  plants 
(Hydrochan's^     Siratioks,     Leruna),    the    number    and    length    of    the    roots    are 


Fir.,  f.— Diajirainmatic  longitudinal  section  tlinniph  a  ynun^ 
Maize  pl.int  (/fea  Mays),  rv  i>riinar>'  r>«ot  ;  ^  ^'  ^"',  the 
routs  s|irini;iii|(  from  the  sh-iot  axis  (r) ;  A  leaves;  Jb  biiils. 
The  i;^rowint;  points  are  represcnte<l  black,  the  elunffaiin^;  parts 
^oy  ;  the  (Htrtiuns  left  wliite  are  fully  (frown. 
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generally  inconsiderable,  since  they  find  the  nutritive  fluid  in  abundance,  uhile 
the  leaves,  floating  on  the  water  or  surrounded  by  the  damp  air,  use  up  but 
little  water;  plants  living  in  humus  and  root-parasites  which  have  no  green 
foliage  leaves,  as  Neottia,  Lathraa^  Orobanche,  have  also  but  an  insignificant 
root-ftystem  in  proportion  to  their  body-weight,  because  in  the  absence  of  green 
leaves  the  most  important  transpiratory  surface  is  wanting.  In  general  the  root 
fibres  are  the  thinner,  the  more  numerous  they  are  in  the  root-system ;  since,  in  the 
formation  of  roots,  it  is  essentially  a  matter  of  a  large  sm-face,  with  least  possible 

mass  of  the  organ.  Hence 
the  less  numerous,  short 
roots  of  plants  devoid  of 
chlorophyll,  as  well  as  of 
water-plants,  are  remark- 
ably thick  and  fleshy;  while 
the  young  absorbing  roots 
of  large  trees  and  shrubs 
very  often  scarcely  attain 
the  thickness  of  a  horse- 
hair. If  we  now  examine 
a  single  root  fibre  more 
closely,  we  have  at  its  free 
end  the  growing  point,  out 
of  which  the  whole  cellular 
tissue  of  the  fibre  becomes 
developed.  This  growing 
point  is  moreover  encased 
with  a  cap  of  firmer  per- 
manent tissue.  The  fore 
end  of  the  root  is,  in  fact, 
destined  to  be  pushed  for- 
wards in  the  earth,  much 
as  the  point  of  a  nail  which 
is  driven  into  a  board.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  solid 
root-cap,  with  its  smooth 
slippery  surface  and  its  coni- 
cal form,  facilitates  the  pro- 
gress for\i*ards,  and  at  the 
Hrtfft'»  Nrr»/'  \}UAr(  \%  i\u:  delicate  tissue  of  the  growing  point.  In  aerial  and  aquatic 
ft^An,  vvhi/  li  wrr  may  regard  as  derived  or  even  reduced  forms,  the  root-cap 
h  ^^Irl/'f,  Mu\  U  only  in  general  an  organ  of  protection  against  the  drying  up 
fff  fhA  \tt(t^\uvi  priint,  or  against  its  immediate  contact  with  water.  The  anatomical 
r^lrt♦^'»»^•^  fi'^'^l  '»'»ly  IxJ  briefly  referred  to:  each  root-fibre  consists  of  a  central 
/rf  iKlrtI  v*i«^ul*f  bundle,  or  fibro-vascular  cord,  and  a  soft  cortex  of  ex- 
N^Dfr^lf  thi"  ifimll^d  pfircnc  hyma  cells  surrounding  it.  The  axial  cord,  the 
Mvl^ff^)<tt)  / /rfrHfihftlMi  of  whi(  h  diflers   considerably  from   the  vascular  bundles 


til..  />  v^rtf«!  l'H«i(it)*<ltn<<l  «<!<  M'ln  of  the  «iem  nf  a  younff  Angiofttris 
ft.f.trt  Am>/#>,  ii>«  |f>>«tnK«M  \m4^tis%  \l>)  «re  »till  Lfimplctely  enveloped  in  the 
•»*(•"'*•'" '^^ '  ''  *'*'^  "'  *"  '^"'"''''''1  l^'i''  **)''>  Iti  Mlpule«  Hb;  M  everywhere 
ifip-  \f\i  "  Of*  'ft  th»  Ni*44)  ictrit«'»«  //  IVmn  which  (he  le«f-«taJk«  have  been 
„cfirtf-'i,  "  '^^  '  "fHiiiiMurr«  Af  Ihr  «iii^ulr«  In  l(in|{itudlnal  kection;  «cw  roots 
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of  the  shoot,  is  at  its  posterior  end  connected  with  the  vascular  bundles  of  the 
organ  bearing  it;  it  runs  through  the  whole  length  of  the  root,  and  terminates  in 
the  growing  point,  from  which  it,  as  well  as  the  cortex,  obtains  the  elements  for 
its  further  growth  in  length.  Through  this  cord,  and  particularly  through  the  non- 
lignified  elements  of  it,  the  formative  matters,  especially  such  as  are  of  proteid 
nature,  are  conducted  to  the  growing  point  from  the  mother-organ.  Since  the 
roots  have  to  absorb  water  and  the  nutritive  matters  dissolved  in  it,  and  do  not 
need  protection  against  evaporation  in  the  soil,  they  are  devoid  of  the  resistant 
epidermis  of  the  shoot-axis,  the  outer  wall  of  the  cells  is  not  at  all  or  very  slighüy 
cuticularised,  and  obviously  the  stomata  are  wanting,  since  in  roots  there  is  no 
question  of  a  rapid  interchange  of  gases  with  the 
environment. 

When  a  new  root-fibre  is  about  to  arise,  there 
is  formed  in  the  interior  of  the  tissue  of  the 
mother-organ,  for  instance  inside  a  root,  or  a  shoot- 
axis,  or  even  a  leaf,  in  the  first  place  a  new  grow- 
ing point,  which  usually  consists  of  small-celled 
embryonic  tissue,  which  becomes  at  once  clothed  on 
the  outside  with  the  root-cap.  These  new  growing 
points  generally  arise  on*  the  outer  side  of  the  vas- 
cular bundles  of  the  mother-organ,  and  when  the 
young  roots  begin  to  grow,  they  must  first  break 
through  its  cortical  tissue,  as  may  easily  be  observed 
in  fresh  roots:  the  lateral  roots  of  these  protrude 
from  slits,  the  edges  of  which  arc  often  raised  up 
in  a  li]>-like  manner.  As  a  rule,  a  root,  and  likewise 
a  shoot-axis,  gradually  produces  a  large  number  of 
root-fibres,  which  on  their  part  generally  act  in  the 
same  manner.  In  this  the  rule  holds  good  which 
pre\'ails  generally  in  the  formation  of  organs  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  that  the  roots  appear  in  acro- 
petal  succession — i.  e.  the  youngest  roots  are  always 
nearest  the  growing  point  of  the  mother- root,  or 
of  the  root-forming  shoot,  and  the  further  they 
are  removed  from  the  growing  point  of  the  mother- 
organ,  the  older  and  longer  they  are.     Since  the 

young  roots  arise  on  the  outer  side  of  the  vascular  bundles,  or  at  any  rate  in 
definite  relation  to  the  vascular  bundles  of  the  mother-organ,  and  these  run  more 
or  less  parallel  to  one  another,  it  follows  obviously  that  the  roots  which  spring  from 
an  organ  are  arranged  in  longitudinal  rows.  This  arrangement  appears  much  clearer 
in  the  branching  of  the  root  itself,  than  in  root-forming  stems;  we  find  here  the 
lateral  roots  arranged  in  2,  3,  4,  5  or  more  longitudinal  rows,  or  orthostichies.  In 
general,  however,  the  arrangement  of  the  roots  on  their  mother-organ  is  not  so 
strictly  regular  as,  for  example,  the  arrangement  of  leaves  on  their  shoot-axes.  It 
is  also  to  be  insisted  upon  that  the  young  roots  always  appear  first  at  some  distance 
from  the  advancing  growing  point  of  the  mother-root  or  mother-shoot,  even  though 


FiC  7.— Longitudinal  section  throuKh  the 
root-apex  of  Marsilia  sahtUrix,  -ws  the  apical 
cell ;  xy  its  last  sefpnents ;  e  the  epidermis ; 
>y  the  axial  vascular  bundle  of  the  root ;  tuh 
layers  of  the  root-cap ;  h  the  parts  of  the  root- 
cap  extending  further  back  on  the  root  (liighly 
magnifieil). 
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they  have  been  previously  developed  from  the  embryonal  tissue  of  the  same ;  a  root 
beset  with  numerous  lateral  roots,  therefore,  usually  possesses  a  naked  end  some 
or  several  centimetres  long. 

I  now  pass  on,  finally,  to  a  short  description  of  the  proper  physiological  peculiar- 
ities of  the  root.  I  confine  myself  again  in  so  doing  to  the  t}*pical  forms,  more  espe- 
cially as  we  meet  with  them  as  subterranean  roots  in  the  land  plants  with  green  leaves. 
The  main  purpose  of  these  is,  as  already  insisted  upon,  in  addition  to  the  fastening  of 
the  plant  into  the  ground,  the  absorption  of  fluid  nourishment  out  of  it ;  and  this  must 
be  kept  in  view  in  judging  of  all  the  physiological  properties  of  the  root.  Above  all, 
it  of  course  depends  upon  this  that  the  roots  really  penetrate  into  the  substratum :  to 
this  end  the  tap-roots,  of  seedlings  especially,  as  well  as  those  roots  springing  from 
stems  and  destined  to  become  further  develoj")ed  in  the  ground,  are  endowed  with 

geotropism  ;  that  is,  the 
growing  jK)rtion,  some  milli- 
metres long,  lying  behind 
the  growing  point,  reacts  to 
the  influence  of  the  gravi- 
tation of  the  earth  in  such 
a  manner,  that  the  grow- 
irfg  point  becomes  di- 
rected downwards  exactly 
vertical.  This,  if  the  root 
had  previously  another  direc- 
tion, is  effected  by  a  corre- 
sponding curvature  behind 
the  growing  point.  If  such 
a  root  is  placed  in  the 
light  first,  it  may  be  also 
heliotropic,  i.e.  it  becomes 
cur\ed  at  the  same  place 
in  suth  a  way  that  the 
growing  point  is  directed 
away  from  the  source  of 
light;  and  both  kinds  of 
reaction  work  therefore,  in  general,  to  the  same  end— that  the  apex  of  the  root 
penetrates  into  the  ground.  The  same  result  is  yet  further  secured,  by  the  growing 
end  of  the  root  l)eing  sensitive  to  slight  pressure  and  to  moist  surfaces;  the 
growing  end  l)ccomes  concave  on  the  pressed  and  on  the  moister  side,  and  it  is 
obvious  that,  under  ordinary  conditions  of  life,  these  two  irritabilities  also  will 
act  like  the  geotropism  and  heliolropism  of  the  root,  and  contribute  to  give  the  root- 
apex  that  direction  by  which  it  penetrates  into  the  substratum. 

Concerning  the  origin  of  roots  from  shoot-axes,  it  is  frequently  to  be 
obser\'ed  that  the  place  of  origin  of  the  growing  points  is  already  determined  by 
external  influences  alone,  or  together  with  others :  it  is  either  the  side  lying 
towards  the  centre  of  the  earth  which  alone  produces  roots,  in  consequence 
of  an  efl'ect  of  gravity;  or,  in  climbing  stems,  it  is  the  shaded  side  turned  away 


Fig.  8.— Root  of  Ai:,'riis  calamut.  Transverse  section  of  ihc  axial  cylinder,  with 
surroundinK  cortical  tissue;  /  endodermis;  /  pcncanibiuin :  ph  phloeni;  g  t;roup«  of 
■Tcsscb  (strongly  magnifieil). 
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from   the  light,  which  is  also  in  general  at  the   same  lime  moister,  from  which 
alone  new  roots  arise. 

A  root  having  in  this  way  penetrated  into  the  earth,  and  grown  forwards 
perpendicularly  within  it,  lateral  roots  arise  progres- 
sively from  above  downwards,  in  the  order  stated. 
These  also  are  geotropic,  and  sensitive  to  contact  and 
to  moisture,  but  in  a  different  degree  from  the  tap-root : 
their  geotropism  especially  is  different;  the  lateral 
roots  are  caused  by  the  influence  of  gravitation 
to  grow,  not  vertically  downwards,  but  obliquely,  or 
even  horizontally.  However  difficult  it  may  be  to 
conceive  this  varying  sensitiveness  of  the  different 
roots  of  a  system,  thus  much  is  obvious,  that 
the  entire  root-system  is  compelled  to  grow  into  the 
earth  in  all  directions  by  it.  At  a  later  period,  when 
we  are  particularly  concerned  with  the  irritability  of 
plants,  I  can  speak  in  detail  concerning  the  pro- 
perties of  roots  here  mentioned:  the  point  now  is 
simply  to  establish  the  existence  of  these  properties, 
and  to  insist  upon  their  purpose  for  the  life  of  the 
plant. 

In  this  connection,  however,  there  are  yet  a  few 
points  of  special  interest:  in  the  first  place  stress  is 
to  be  laid  upon  the  fact,  that  in  roots  growing  into  the 
earth,  the  portion  which  is  becoming  elongated  behind 
the  growing  point  is  very  short ;  even  in  vigorous 
tap-roots  only  8-10  mm.  long,  and  in  thin  lateral 
roots  often  only  2-3.  This  appears  remarkable,  when 
one  considers  that  in  atrial  leaf-shoots  and  flower- 
scapes  the  elongating  portion  is  commonly  many  centi- 
metres long.  In  the  shortness  of  the  root,  however,  an 
arrangement  is  afforded  which  renders  the  progress  of 
tlie  apex  of  the  root  within  the  earth  considerably 
easier,  since  the  whole  force  of  the  push  by  which 
the  growing  point  is  driven  forward  is  concen- 
trated immediately  behind  it.  In  the  long  atrial  roots 
of  tropical  Aroids,  and  others,  where  this  mechanical 
arrangement  is  unnecessary,  I  found,  accordingly,  a 
much  more  considerable  length  of  the  elongating 
region. 

Fundamentally,  however,  the  roots,  as  we  have 
hitherto  learned  to  understand  them,  are  only  the  bearers 
of  the  proper  organs  for  the  absorption  of  food,  namely, 
the  root-hairs.    These  are  exceedingly  delicate-walled, 

narrow  tubes,  some  millimetres  in  length  and  a  few  yj^  ths  of  a  millimetre  in  diameter, 
which  grow  forth  from  die  surface  of  the  roots  in  very  large  numbers.     If  roots 

f3l 


Fig.  ^—Diagram  of  the  primary  root 
and  lower  part  of  the  shoot-axis  of  a  seedling 
of  Pisum  iattvHm  (Pea).  Cot  cotyledons; 
a,  b,  c,  d,  t  transverse  sections  at  the  vari> 
ous  heights ;  ß  (everywhere)  the  phloem  uf 
the  va>cular  bundles :  vih  a  secondary  rout 
(behind) ;  vis  secondary  ruots  at  the  sides 
of  the  sccdline ;  Hh  the  first  leaf  (behind) ; 
vll  tertiary  roots. 
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become  developed  in  moist  air,  they  appear  to  ht  covered  with  a  brilliant  white 
velvety  pile,  which  consists  of  the  densely  crowded  root-hairs.  These  tubes  are 
simple  protuberances  of  the  outermost  cortical  cells  of  the  root ;  they  arise  on  the 
recently  developed  part,  and  therefore  behind  the  elongating  region.  In  a  root 
about  I2-20  centimetres  long,  they  cover,  however,  by  no  means  the  whole  surface, 
but  only  a  piece  of  a  few  centimetres  in  length;  the  root-hairs  in  fact  die  off 
again  after  a  few  days,  and  completely  disappear.  It  is  therefore  always  only  a 
young,  but  completely  elongated  portion  of  the  root,  which  is  covered  with  vigorous 
hairs.     If  we  thus  picture  to  ourselves  a  root  as  it  grows  longer,  the  posterior 


Fig.  ta— a  s«edting  oC  I'^ieia  Faba,  fastened  by  means 
of  a  needle  (n)  into  a  cork  (nut  fif^red)  to  show  hovr  the 
apex  of  the  root  (o)  grows  beyond  the  point  of  the  needle. 
The  marks  5  and  10  are  to  be  obser\-cd.  Comparinif  B 
with  ^,  point  10  is  not  displaced  at  all.  and  5  but  little. 
The  growth  has  taken  place  chiefly  between  e  and  5. 


Fig.  II.— See<llin^  of  Sinafis  Alba 
(white  mustard).  A  with  the  i»articles  of 
soil  clinKin);  to  the  rirat-liairs ;  K  after 
their  removal  by  washint;  in  water. 


hairs  die  off,  in  proportion  as  new  ones  arise  behind  the  growing  apex; 
thus  the  part  of  the  root  provided  with  hairs  moves  forward.  If  this  takes 
place  in  the  earth,  it  is  obvious  that  the  portion  beset  with  vigorous  root-hairs 
continually  comes  in  contact  with  such  particles  of  soil  as  have  before  remained 
untouched.  Now,  it  is  the  root-hairs  by  which  the  roots  become  capable  of  actually 
taking  up  the  water  and  the  nutritive  matters  of  the  soil.  As  these  fine  tubes  grow  in 
between  the  particles  of  soil,  they  apply  themselves  here  and  there  to  them  so 
intimately  and  firmly,  that  they  cannot  l>e  separated  again  without  injury.  How 
necessary  this  is,  I  shall  be  able  to  make  quite  clear  in  the  theory  of  nutrition ; 
so  much,  however,  is  understood  without  further  remark,  that  by  means  of  this 
arrangement,  particles  of  earth  which  we  may  imagine  to  ourselves  in  the  form  of 
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a  cylinder  of  6-10  mm.  thick  around  the  root  (about  \  mm.  thick),  are  called  into 
requisition  in  nutrition.  We  can  demonstrate  this  at  once  in  a  neat  and  instructive 
manner,  if  fresh,  vigorously  growing  roots  are  carefully  lifted  out  of  the  loose  earth : 
the  particles  of  earth  cling  so  fast  to  the  tract  which  is  beset  with  root-hairs,  that 
they  cannot  be  shaken  off,  whereas  the  growing  end  of  the  root  is  quite  smooth  and 
clean,  and  the  particles  of  earth  also  fall  off  from  that  part  of  the  root  which  lies 
behind  the  hairs,  because  the  hairs  have  there  died  off  and  disappeared.  A  clear 
representation  of  the  activity  of  the  roots  in  the  earth  is  only  to  be  obtained  when 
we  picture  to  ourselves  the  richly  branched  root-system  of  a  large,  vigorous  land- 
plant,  and  reflect  how  the  thin  root-fibres  travel  through  the  soil  in  all  directions, 
and  that  each  thin  fibre  exhausts  a  cylinder  of  earth  several  millimetres  in 
diameter,  and  how  the  absorbing 
part  of  each  root- fibre  penetrates 
continually  from  day  to  day  into 
new,  fresh  portions  of  soil,  while 
the  hairs  disappear  from  the  older 
parts  of  the  fibres,  because  there 
is  nothing  more  there  for  them  to 
seek.  It  may  be  added,  that  only 
by  the  intimate  growing  together 
of  the  root-hairs  with  the  earth 
particles  is  it  possible  for  transpir- 
ing land-plants  still  to  take  up 
large  quantities  of  water  from  a 
soil  apparently  almost  dry,  in 
order  to  transmit  it  to  the  green 
leaves. 

To  the  most  remarkable  pro- 
perties of  roots  belongs  the  short- 
ening of  the  tract  of  a  root-fibre, 
already  grown  to  its  full  length  *. 
It  begins  immediately  behind  the 
place  where  the  elongation  has 
ceased,  and  may  then  continue 
for    a   long    time    in    the    older 

parts.  This  shortening,  which  may  amount  to  10,  or  even  25  per  cent,  of  the 
original  length,  is  brought  about  by  the  parenchymatous  cortex,  and  the  axial 
fibro-vascular  cord  becomes  passively  drawn  together,  so  that  its  vessels  assume 
a  serpentine  course,  while  the  outer  layers  of  the  cortex,  also  passive,  develope 
transverse   folds,  which   can   be   easily   seen   with   the   unaided   eye,  especially   in 


Fig.  la.— Root -hairs  of  *  Se/ajrtn<ffa—*ome  with  particles  of  soil  clinginf; 
to  them.  The  outlines  show  the  iinpre«siont  of  the  particli'S  of  soil  to  which 
the  tubes  had  closely  applied  themselves  (stron^iy  magnified) 


'  The  shortening  of  roots  at  the  termination  of  the  growth  in  length  was  discovered  by  Fitt- 
mann  (Flora,  1819,  Bd.  II.  p.  651),  again  found  later  by  myself  (Arbeiten  des  botan.  Inst.  Wiirz- 
borg,  I.  p.  419),  then  brought  for\*'ard  anew  in  its  biological  bearing  by  Irmisch  (Beitr.  zur  vergl. 
Morph.5.  Abtheilung,  Aroidea?,  Halle  XIII.  2.  1874.  P-  'O-  H"go  de  Vries  has  furnished  a  detailed 
investigation  of  the  mechanics  of  this  shortening,  from  the  point  of  view  of  more  recent  knowledge 
(Bot.  Zeitung,  1879,  p.  650). 
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the  roots  of  bulbous  plants,  but  also  on  other  thick  root-fibres.  It  is  clear  that, 
from  the  place  where  a  root-fibre  has  closely  applied  itself  to  the  soil  by  means  of 
its  root-hairs,  this  shortening  of  the  older  tract  of  fibre  must  tend  forcibly  to 
draw  its  point  of  attachment  back  to  the  mother  root,  or  to  the  part  of  the  stem 


ri...  i^. 

A  »heat  p'.ant  durinif  Kcniiin.ition.  T\^.  14  foui  weeks  f>ldcr  than  Fijf.  13.  5"  the  scctl  (or,  propeily.  the  fruit) ;  A  first 
leaf;  It'll'  apices  ofrti.it>.  not  yet  covered  with  root-hairs;  er  in  \'\^.  19  parts  of  root  the  hair«  of  which  are  attached  to 
particles  of  «.■il— in  I-iij.  14  these  portic-iia  («-)  are  older  and  the  ro^H-hairs  have  perislied— youniftr  parts  (t' e")  have  own 
become  attached  to  the  .soil. 

whence  it  rises.  A  vertical  tap-root  will  thus  be  drawn  tight  in  various 
directions  by  its  numerous  side  rootlets,  very  much  as  the  mast  of  a  ship 
is  strained  and  made  fast  in  different  directions  by  the  cordage.  This  ten- 
sion,   arising   from   subsequent   shortening,  shows   itself   especially    in  the    aferial 
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roots  of  many  fig-trees,  which  grow  vertically  downwards;  these  hang  down  slack 
until  they  penetrate  into  the  earth;  as  soon,  however,  as  the  lower  end  becomes 
fixed  and  branched  within  the  earth,  the  part  of  the  aerial  root  which  is  in  the 
air  appears  tightly  stretched,  like  the  string  of  a  piano,  in  consequence  of  the 
after-shortening.  It  is  easily  understood  that  the  horizontal  branches  of  the 
Indian  fig-trees,  from  which  such  atrial  roots  grow  down  into  the  earth,  must 
obtain  by  this  mechanism  a  very  firm  hold,  which  becomes  enhanced  still 
more  by  the  roots  referred  to  growing  thicker  later  on,  and  becoming  woody. 
Much  more  general,  however,  is  the  effect  which  is  produced  through  the 
shortening  of  the  tap-roots  in  herbaceous  plants.  If,  for  example,  the  seeds  of 
Umbelliferous  plants  or  Composites,  or  others,  are  allowed  to  germinate,  thinly 
covered  with  earth,  the  seedling  shoot  at  first  rises  i  to  2  cm.  above  the  earth; 
after  several  days,  however,  we  remark  that  the  part  of  the  seedling  shoot  beneath  the 
first  leaves  is  quite  sunk  into  the  earth,  so  that  the  primary  leaves  lie  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  This  change  can  only  have  been  effected  by  the  tap-root,  the  under 
part  of  which  is  fast  anchored  in  the  earth  by  the  root-hairs,  shortening  in  the 
ground,  and  drawing  the  stem  of  the  seedling  into  the  earth.  In  many  cases,  indeed, 
this  shortening  of  the  tap-root  appears  to  proceed  steadily  even  for  years.  For  only 
by  means  of  this  assumption  can  it  be  explained  how  the  rosettes  of  radical  leaves, 
in  i)lants  with  so-called  i)olycephalous  main-roots,  remain  close  to  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  instead  of  becoming  gradually  lifted  up.  We  have  a  very  instructive  example 
of  this  kind  in  the  common  Dandelion  (Taraxacum  officinale).  From  the  upper 
part  of  the  fleshy  and  strong  tap-root  spring  several  shoots,  which  continue  to 
grow  for  years,  and  annually  bear  a  rosette  of  leaves  close  to  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  These  shoots  grow  upwards,  though  slowly,  and  yet  the  leaf-rosette, 
renewed  annually,  always  remains  close  to  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  phenomenon 
can  certainly  not  be  explained  otherwise  than  by  the  assumption  that  the  tap-root 
always  creeps  in  the  soil,  and  draws  down  the  shoots  just  as  deep  as  they  have 
become  elongated  above.  The  case  appears  to  be  the  same  in  the  species  of 
Verdascum,  in  Genttana  lutea^  and  others  ;  accordingly,  the  tap-roots  of  older  plants 
of  this  kind  also  present  deep  transverse  folds. 

The  creeping  of  a  root  in  the  earth  may  thus,  in  some  degree,  be  compared 
with  the  mode  in  which  an  earthworm  bores  into  it :  the  anterior  part  becomes  pushed 
in  forcibly  between  the  particles  of  earth,  while  the  posterior  becomes  drawn  after  it 
by  shortening. 

Finally,  we  may  mention  the  fact  that  the  roots  of  vascular  plants  frequently 
appear  as  organs  of  regeneration,  since  they  produce  shoots  which,  growing  up 
in  their  turn  into  the  air,  constitute  new  plant  individuals.  To  the  best  known 
examples  in  this  connection  belong  the  common  Acacia  {Robinia  pseudacacia)  as 
well  as  Ailanlhus  giandulosay  from  the  horizontally  spreading  roots  of  which 
young  trees  grow  forth  out  of  the  earth.  In  a  perennial  species  of  cucumber, 
Thladianiha  dubia,  the  annual  regeneration  is,  in  fact,  confined  to  such  root-born 
shoots.  On  the  very  long  thin  root-fibres  of  this  plant  roundish  tubers  become 
developed,  from  the  upper  side  of  which  numerous  shoot-buds  arise,  which  grow 
forth  the  following  year  above  the  earth,  independent  of  the  mother  plant,  and 
represent  new  plants.     I  regard  it  as  simply  a  modification  of  this  process  when 
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leaf-forming  shoots  spring  not  laterally  from  roots,  but  direct  from  their  growing 
points,  of  which,  however,  but  few  examples  are  known  as  yet. 

This  fact  has  been  longest  known  in  Neottia  Nidus  Avis,  an  orchid  of  our 
woods,  the  leaves  of  which  are  not  green ;  of  the  numerous  and  short,  stout  roots 
of  its  subterranean  stem,  some  produce  .leaf-buds  from  their  growing  points,  the 
root-cap  becomes  torn  and  pushed  aside,  and  the  root  apex  forthwith  transformed 
into  a  shoot.  Goebel  has  described  the  same  fact  in  the  root  of  an  Afoid 
(Anthurium  longi/olium)  in  our  gardens*,  and  apparently  the  fact  is  just  the  same  in  a 
fern  cultivated  here  {Plafycerium  Willingkit),  In  this  category  we  may  also  place 
the  transformation  of  the  roots  of  Selaginella  into  leaf-shoots'.  In  these  plants, 
belonging  to  the  class  Lycopodiaceae  among  the  Vascular  Cryptogams,  the  leaf- 
shoots  become  branched  in  a  forked  manner,  and  at  the  points  of  branching 
appear  filiform  structures,  also  dichotomously  branched,  which  in  many  species 
are  at  once  possessed  of  the  properties  of  roots,  in  other  species,  however,  are 
somewhat  different  from  common  roots,  and  are  then  called  RhizophoreSj  because 
they  assume  the  form  of  ordinary  roots  only  on  penetrating  the  soiL  In  some 
species  of  Selaginella  {S.  Martensii,  iruiqucdifolia^  liEviga/d),  these  rhizophores  may 
acquire  the  form  of  leafy  shoots. 


*  Compare  Goebel,  Bot.  Zeit.  1878,  p.  645. 

"  Compare  Pfeffer,  iu  Hanstein's  botanischen  Abhandlungen,  Bonn,  I.  p.  67,  and  Sachs,  Lehr- 
buch, IV.  AufJ.  pp.  171,  470. 


LECTURE    III. 

ROOTS  {contimuJ). 

METAMORPHOSED  AND  REDUCED  ROOTS  OF  THE  VASCULAR 
CRYPTOGAMS;  RUDIMENTARY  ROOTS  OF  THE  MOSSES  AND 
THALLOPHYTES. 

In  the  last  lecture,  I  kept  in  \iew  only  the  typical  forms  of  roots  of  the 
N-ascular  plants,  and  their  most  important  peculiarities.  According  to  the  mode  of 
life  of  the  plants  concerned,  however,  more  or  less  extensive  deviations  from  the 
t}'pical  form  of  root  may  appear  even  in  vascular  plants.  These  de\iations  are  to  be 
distributed  chiefly  in  three  categories ;  thus,  we  have  in  the  first  place  roots  which, 
originally  quite  typical,  only  modify  their  form  and  properties  at  a  later  period 
of  life,  in  order  to  serve  special  objects  for  the  plant;  then  are  to  be  noticed 
the  afenal  and  aquatic  roots  which,  from  the  first,  undertake  a  function  more  or 
less  departing  from  the  normal,  and  possess  accordingly  an  abnormal  organi- 
zation; thirdly,  we  find  in  parasites  among  vascular  plants  a  continuous  series 
of  degenerations,  through  which  their  roots,  in  consequence  of  more  and  more 
pronounced  parasitism,  finally  lose  all  the  anatomical  peculiarities  of  typical  roots, 
though  the  most  important  physiological  properties  remain  preserved  to  them. 
And  finally  we  shall  consider,  in  addition  to  these  metamorphoses,  the  roots  of 
Mosses,  Alg«,  and  Fungi,  especially  pointing  out  that  the  so-called  rhizoids  of 
these  plants  are  in  fact  nothing  more  than  simply  organised  roots,  diflferent,  it 
is  true,  in  their  anatomical  structure  from  those  of  vascular  plants,  but  agreeing 
with  them  completely  in  physiological  relations. 

The  first  category  named  above  comprehends  the  lignificd  older  roots  of 
Conifers  and  other  trees,  the  soft,  perennial,  turnip-shaped  roots  of  many  vegetables, 
true  subterranean  root-tubers,  as  well  as  some  atrial  roots.  They  have  all 
the  common  peculiarity  of  being,  fundamentally,  typical  roots,  which  eventually 
acquire  other  properties.  This  is  perceived  most  plainly  in  perennial  woody 
roots.  The  tap-root  of  the  seedling  of  a  tree  with  its  first  ramifications  is,  in 
the  beginning,  thoroughly  typical,  even  with  reference  to  those  peculiarities  which 
stamp  it  as  a  nutritive  organ.  When,  however,  the  young  tree  becomes  larger, 
it  requires  a  firmer  hold  in  the  ground,  and  the  roots  become  thicker  and  more 
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solid,  by  the  formation  of  wood ;  as  they  become  surrounded  with  a  cork  layer,  they 
cease  entirely  to  take  up  nutritive  matters  and  water  from  the  earth :  they  are  now 
simply  organs  of  attachment,  and  the  function  of  nutrition  is  restricted  to  the  younger 
fibres  of  the  root  system.  In  tap-roots  thickened  to  a  turnip  shape,  which,  esi>e- 
cially  by  cultivation,  swell  up  to  huge,  soft  masses  of  tissue,  a  tissue,  anatomically 
similar  to  the  wood  but  not  lignified,  also  becomes  formed  in  the  ordinär}'  thin 
root-fibres  by  the  acti\'ity  of  a  cambial  layer :  this  causes  the  upper  part  of  the 
tap-root,  with  occasionally  the  lower  part  of  the  stem,  to  swell  up  in  a  napiform 
manner.  Common  examples  are  Beet-root,  Radish,  Carrot,  Chicory  root,  &c. 
In  this  case  the  object  is  not  only  to  attain  greater  solidity;  these  kinds  of 
roots  are,  rather,  reservoirs  of  reserve  materials,  in  which  sugar,  starch,  or 
inulin  become  stored  together  with  proteid  substances,  which  are  employed  in 
the  next  period  of  vegetation  for  the  production  of  new  shoots.  Here,  also,  the 
function  of  absorbing  nutritive  matters  remains  to  the  lateral  roots,  which  are 
attached  as  fine  threads  to  the  large  tap-root.  Lateral  roots  may  also  swell  up 
to  tuberous  reservoirs  of  reserve  material,  as  happens  in  the  Dahlia,  Hop,  and 
conspicuously  in  Ipomcca  purga  and  Thladiantha  dubia.  In  many  other  root-tubers, 
the  facts  are  otherwise ;  the  stout,  round  or  lobed  tubers  of  the  Ophrydar^  which 
furnish  salep,  and  the  napiform  tubers  of  the  Monks'  hood  (Aconitum  napellus)  and 
others,  as  well  as  those  of  Ranunculus  Pic  aria,  are  formed  at  the  base  of  a  subter- 
ranean bud  of  the  stem,  and  appear  forthwith  as  thick,  fleshy,  short  swellings,  the 
root  nature  of  which  is  indeed  not  doubtful,  which,  however,  together  with  the 
other  filiform  roots  of  these  plants,  have  essentially  the  purpose  of  sernng  as 
resen'oirs  of  reser\e  material  for  the  shoot-buds  connected  with  them.  In  the 
species  named,  in  fact,  the  whole  plant  disappears  after  the  ripening  of  the  fruit, 
with  the  exception  of  these  tubers,  out  of  each  of  which  a  new  plant  arises  in 
the  next  period  of  vegetation. 

Of  atrial  roots,  many  may  be  regarded  as  quite  ordinary  t}pical  roots,  the  full 
development  of  which,  however,  becomes  prevented  by  accidental  outward  circum- 
stances. Thus,  the  afe'rial  roots  of  the  Ivy,  which  arise  densely  crowded  and  in 
rows  on  the  shaded  side  of  the  shoot  axis,  are  capable,  when  sujjplied  with  earth,  of 
growing  out  into  long,  typical,  branched  roots,  because  darkness  and  moisture  favour 
their  development ;  usually,  on  the  other  hand,  where  they  become  too  much  dried 
up  in  the  air  and  hindered  in  growth  by  the  light,  they  remain  simple,  short  threads. 
However,  being  sensitive  to  touch  and  at  the  same  time  negatively  heliotropic, 
they  cling  fast  to  the  trunks  of  trees,  rocks,  and  walls,  on  which  the  shoots  climb 
up,  and  so  serve  as  clasping  organs.  Very  instructive,  with  reference  to  the 
capacity  of  the  roots  to  adapt  themselves  to  outward  conditions  of  life,  are  also  the 
long  aerial  roots  of  some  tropical  Aroids  (e.g.  Monster  a).  These  roots,  arising  in 
the  bud  of  the  climbing  stem,  are  vigorous,  often  6-8  mm.  and  more  thick,  and 
will  develope  into  ordinary,  branched,  absorbing  roots,  if  a  shoot  is  cut  off"  and  stuck 
into  the  earth.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  compelled  to  grow  down  through 
the  air,  which  sometimes  occurs  for  several  meters,  they  remain  quite  simple  and 
unbranchcd,  until  the  apex  finally  penetrates  into  the  earth,  and  there  produces 
a  much-branched  root  system.  If  these  atrial  roots  have  the  opportunity  of  clinging 
to  a  wall,  a  thick  stem,  &c.,  tlie  apex  soon  becomes  closely  applied  lo  it,  and  root-hairs 
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and  lateral  roots  arise  behind  it,  which  also  cling  to  the  support.  The  rhizophores 
of  some  Selaginellas,  already  mentioned,  behave  in  a  manner  fundamentally  quite 
similar :  in  them  also,  the  true  root-nature  only  appears  when  they  penetrate  into  the 
earth.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ad'rial  roots  of  many  tropical  orchids,  which  live  on 
the  branches  of  high  trees,  are  specially  organised  for  life  in  the  air.  The  atrial 
roots  are  here  in  the  first  place  clinging  organs:  stimulated  by  contact  with  the 
cortex  of  the  tree,  they  wind  round  and  become  applied  fast  to  it ;  at  the  same  time, 
however,  they  possess  the  function  of  conveying  water  to  the  plant,  and,  where 
possible,  of  absorbing  soluble  matters.  The  latter  is  attained  by  their  putting  forth 
root-hairs  where  they  come  into  contact  with  a  solid  body,  to  which  they  cling  fast. 
The  absorption  of  water  is  favoured  in  these  atrial  roots  by  the  so-called  velamen 
arising  from  the  outer  layer  of  tissue  behind  the  growing  green  end :  it  is 
several  cell-layers  thick,  and  appears  as  a  white  spong)-  covering,  since  its  cells 
contain  air.  The  cell-walls  are  capable  of  imbibing,  and  are  able  to  absorb  not 
only  rain  and  dew,  but  even  the  vapour  of  the  atmosphere.  The  aerial  roots  of 
some  tropical  Aroids  also  behave  similarly,  e.g.  species  of  Anthuritim^  Philo JendroHy 
Bhaphidophora^  Monstera^  and  others. 

As  parasitism  acts  generally  in  a  degrading  manner  on  organisms,  and  causes 
degeneration  of  organs,  so  also  in  roots;  the  more  decidedly  parasitism  makes 
itself  evident  in  phanerogamous  parasites,  the  more  do  their  roots  lose  their  ordinary 
t}pical  structure,  and  at  last  only  amorphous  masses  of  tissue  or  even  isolated 
cells  remain,  which  have  still  in  common  with  true  roots  only  the  property  of 
penetrating  into  the  substratum,  and  absorbing  food.  By  botanical  authors  such 
roots  are  termed  hausion'a,  A  few  examples  may  further  illustrate  what  has  been 
said\ 

In  our  Mistletoe  (Viscum  album\  which,  as  is  known,  lives  on  the  stems  and 
branches  of  apple-trees,  horse-chestnuts,  pines,  poplars,  and  other  plants,  the  roots 
penetrate,  it  is  true,  into  the  cortex  and  wood,  but  chiefly,  as  one  may  assume,  only 
to  absorb  water  and  minerals  dissolved  in  it,  i.  e.  the  so-called  crude  sap,  which 
is  being  conveyed  in  the  wood  of  the  tree  to  the  leaves ;  whether  the  roots  of  the 
misUeloe,  losing  themselves  in  the  cortex,  possibly  extract  organic  matters  also  from 
the  tree,  is  uncertain.  So  much  is  at  any  rate  established,  that  the  shoots  of  the 
mistletoe,  unusually  well  supplied  with  chlorophyll,  produce  organic  materials  inde- 
pendently; even  the  roots  flourishing  in  the  wood  and  cortex  arc  rich  in  chlorophyll, 
and  green ;  the  parasitism  of  the  mistletoe,  as  regards  its  nutrition,  is  in  any  case 
only  partial,  and,  accordingly,  also  the  degrailing  influence  of  the  parasidsm  but 
insignificant. 

If  a  viscid  mistletoe  berry  sticks  to  a  young  branch  of  a  tree,  covered  with  a 
thin  cork  layer,  the  somewhat  large  embryo,  very  rich  in  chlorophyll,  geiminates. 


*  The  most  important  treatises  concerning  phanerogamous  parasites  are :  Franz  Unger,  Bci- 
trage  zur  Kcnntniss  der  parasitischen  Pßanzeu  ;  Eichlcr,  Die  Balauophorccn,  in  Flora  Brasiliensis, 
Heft.  47,  1869  ;  Graf  zu  Solms-Laubach,  Ucber  Ban  und  Entwicklior^  der  Emähruugsor^i^anc 
fareuiti scher  Phanerogamen,  in  Jahrb.  f.  Wiss.  Bot.  VI.  p.  509;  Ihc  same,  Ccbcr  den  Thallus  von 
Pilosty/cSy  Bot.  Zeit.  1874,  Nos.  4  and  5  ;  the  same.  Die  Enl-wicklung  der  Blüthe  bei  Brn-^mansia, 
Bot.  Zeit.  1^*76,  p.  449;  Ludwig  Koch,  Die  Klee  und  Fiachsseide,  Heidelberg,  1880;  Robert 
Hartig,  Übtr  l'iseum.    Zcitschr.  f.  Forst-  und  jagtlwesen,  Bd.  Vlll. 
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Its  root-apex  becomes  turned  away  from  the  light  to  the  branch,  the  radicle  bores 
through  the  cortex,  and  makes  its  way  through  the  cambium  to  the  wood ;  if  its 
apex  is  situated  deep  in  the  wood,  later  on,  this  is  the  result  of  the  new  woody 
layers  of  the  branch  growing  round  the  base  of  the  root,  while  this  becomes  elon- 
gated a  little  to  a  corresponding  extent.  Later  on,  as  it  seems,  roots  arising  from 
the  base  of  the  stem  grow  within  the  soft  living  cortex,  and  from  these  again  lateral 
roots  arise  on  the  side  turned  towards  the  wood  of  the  host :  they  penetrate  through 
the  cambium  layer  to  the  wood,  are  then  surrounded  by  the  younger,  growing,  woody 
layers,  becoming  meanwhile  elongated  to  a  corresponding  extent  at  the  base,  and 
now  constitute  the  so-called  suckers  of  the  mistletoe.  Of  these  three  forms  of  root, 
only  those  which  grow  in  a  sinuous  manner  within  the  cortex,  apparently,  have  a  root- 
cap,  which,  however,  even  here  is  not  well  developed.  The  anatomical  structure  of  the 
Viscum  root  allows  little  to  be  recognised  of  the  structure  so  distinctive  of  true  roots ; 


Fig.  15.— Lower  portion  of  the  stem  (a)  of  the  Mistletoe  {f'tscum  album),  h  the  wood  of  the  shoi.t- 
axis ;  1  primary  root ;  JT  roots  growinjf  in  the  cortex  of  the  host-branch  (r) ;  g  two  buds  arisint;  from 
these;  «  so<alled  Haustoria.  roots  which  penetrate  through  the  cambium  into  the  young  wood,  and 
become  surrounded  by  it  later;  bb  wood  of  host-branch  (half  cut  across  at  dtl\  showing  the  annual 
rings  (nat.  size). 


even  the  characteristic  axial  vascular  bundle  is  considerably  reduced,  and  the 
adaptive  peculiarity  of  the  sucker  is  especially  striking — its  growing  point  is 
converted  into  permanent  tissue,  while  the  growth  in  length,  inconsiderable  it  is 
true,  is  carried  on  at  the  part  which  lies  in  the  cambium  layer  of  the  branch  of 
the  tree.  In  spite  of  all  this,  no  unbiassed  person  will  hesitate  to  regard  these  green 
organs  of  the  mistletoe,  even  though  devoid  of  a  cap  and  anatomically  abnormal,  as 
reduced  roots,  and  this  is  so  far  of  some  importance,  since  here  we  have  one 
of  the  first  stages  of  reduction  produced  on  roots  by  parasitism.  Finally,  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  the  Viscum  roots  losing  themselves  in  the  cortex  of  the  host,  repre- 
sent very  active  organs  of  multiplication :  from  them  spring  shoots,  which,  breaking 
through  the  cortex  of  the  tree,  come  forth  into  the  light,  and  from  these,  new  roots 
then  again  run  into  the  cortex,  so  that  as  occasionally  occurs  on  old  apple-trees 
the  whole  tree,  from  crown  to  root,  is  infested  with  the  mistletoe. 


PARASITISM  OF  CUSCUTA.  2; 

Like  the  mistletoe,  so  also  are  the  species  of  Cuscufa  ]iarasiüo  on  the  a(?rial 
green  shoots  of  woody  plants :  their  parasitism  is,  however,  complete,  since  they  not 
only  possess  no  roots  fastening  them  into  the  soil,  but  they  also  completely  lack 
chlorophyll,  and  are  necessitated  to  take  the  whole  of  their  nourishment  from  the 
host.  This  they  do  by  means  of  hausiorui.  \\hich  arise  within  the  twining  stem  of 
the  Cuscuia  only  where  this  closely  surrounds  the  host-plant,  and  it  is  apparently 
the  pressure  hereby  exercised  which  induces  the  origin  of  the  haustoria.  That  these 
latter  are  to  be  regarded  as  reduced  roots  can  hardly  Ixr  doubtful  from  all  the 
researches  before  us,  as  well  as  from  our  figure.  Not  only  the  place  and  the  occa- 
sion of  their  origin,  but  also  the  primary  young  stages  of  these  organs,  correspond 
with  those  of  typical  roots.  In  the  further  development,  however,  a  striking  deviation 
from  these  appears.     The  tissue  of  the  hausionum,  corresponding  to  the  boily  of  die 


ri«..  \^—liauitorium  of  Cutcuta  efilinuiii  «m  tliu  axi.il  \  jst  ii'ar  tniiidlo  (x).  l'<*nciilli  llic  c-^ricx 
\rr\  of  the  shoot-axis  of  \\\^  Cti^cuta.  ff  cpidcnnis  of  latter;  h.  «'iiiiUTniis  of  l.tuum  slom ; 
R  its  cortex;  //  its  wood  The  axis  nf  the  Cufi  nt.i  diid  its  hau.-tot  tntn  m  loiiv:iludin.il  !>VLtioii ; 
Stem  ofl.inHm  in  transvcrse  section  (ma^'u.) 


root,  becomes  arranged  into  a  bundle  of  rows  of  elongated  cells,  whirh,  growing 
foPÄ-ard  at  the  end,  break  through  first  the  cortex  of  the  Cuscuia,  and  then  the  cortex 
of  the  host-shoot,  to  penetrate  to  the  woody  body  of  the  latter,  or  even  to  break 
through  into  its  pith.  Hereupon,  indeed,  the  cell-rows  of  the  body  of  the  root 
may  become  isolated  as  separate  threatls,  which  grow  into  the  tissues  of  the  host. 
In  the  axis  of  the  haustorium,  the  axial  cord  of  vascular  Imndlcs  is  also  slill  to  be 
recognised,  and  the  vessels  of  this  become  fused  with  the  vessels  in  the  wcmmI 
of  the  host-plant.  This  intimate  uni(jn  of  the  haustorium  of  ihe  Cuscuia  with  the 
stem  of  the  host-plant  becomes  aided  yet  more  by  an  outgrowth  of  the  tissue  of 
the  Cuscuia,  which  surrounds  the  hausiorium  in  the  form  of  an  annular  wall,  and 
becomes  closely  applied  to  the  shoot  of  the  host. 

Similar  hausioria^  departing  still  further  from  the  type  of  true  roots,  become 
developed  on  the  otherwise  typical  roots,  branching  in  the  «inh.  of  Thtsium  and 
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Rhman/hus^  grecn-leaveil  plants  which  are  parasitic  only  b3^-the-way,  and  fa&icn 
ihemselves  to  ihe  roots  of  neiglibouriiig  ]ilanls  t»y  some  of  ibeir  root-fibres*  We 
find  tile  last  stage  in  the  redurtion  of  the  root-formation  in  phanerogamous  para- 
sites, finally,  in  the  BahmpHorfir  and  Rafflcstacece,  in  wliich,  as  has  been  mentioned 
before,  the  vegetative  body,  seen  apart  from  the  flower-shoots,  no  longer  allows 
the  differentiation  into  shoot  and  root  to  be  recognised.  In  the  RaßtsiacoE  the  root 
presents  amorphous  masses  of  cells,  which  become  extended  in  the  tissue  of  the  host, 
and  in  the  Baianophor^a:  their  parasitism  brings  about  out-growlhs  of  tissue  on  the 


'^ 


B.    ^ -. 


Fig.  17— <4'  L>iinji(iltiHfatiii  »ectüiM  of  the  ffiuwcr 

fcf   /.".  *-^"»  M/j.H     '^/"/TK.  (he  »«r^Ulive  iMMjy  l^( 
T  he  ruot  |»(  of  a  CiixKi. /ovary. 


tU>,  i»  ^BaittmiffMainit /tiHion»,  »  root  of  hr«|  pUnt^ 
uttt  lif  which  th«  tubc«tNit  fiAit  iit  the  pAnuUe  eTo*» ;  Ow 
%trtjo4y  huiidlea  uf  ihc  linvlTnot  (rcfimealril  M^  dark  sJtrmli«) 


aflfected  roots  of  the  host-plant,  which  make  the  union  of  the  parasite  with  this 
yet  closer,  and  call  to  raind  in  majiy  respects  the  gall-formations  produced  by 
insects  (cH  Figs,  17  and  tS), 

From  ^vh;ii  ha^  Inren  said  concerning  parasites,  it  follows  that  the  typical  roots 
of  vascular  plants  may  lose  their  external  form  and  anatomical  structure  completely, 
under  certain  circumstances,  so  that  their  chief  physiological  pro|>ertics  alone  are 
maintained. 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  more  simply  organised  plants,  to  the  Mosses  and  AlgaeJ 
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we  there  find,  in  correspondence  with  the  simpler  or^Mnisatitm  of  the  whole, 
roots  also  of  simpler  structure — rudimentary  forms  of  root  in  which,  however,  the 
essential  physiological  properties  of  true  roots  appear  quite  as  evident  as  in  them ; 
ii  is  therefore,  though  unimportant  in  itself,  a  logical  error  to  distinguish  these 
organs  of  the  Mosses  and  Algaj  with  a  special  term  as  RfnzoUs^  since  it  must  be 
the  aim  of  comparative  organography  to  name  alike  organs  which  are  alike  in 
their  nature. 

Meanwhile,  with  regard  to  Uiis  matter  also  a  few  examples  must  suffice. 
Let  us  turn  first  to  the  true  ]\Iosses\  which  come  so  near  to  die  vascular 
plants  in  their  shoot  fonnation.  From 
the  asexually  produced  reproductive 
cell  (the  spore)  of  a  moss,  there  arises 
not  immediately  the  proper  moss-plant, 
but  a  much  simpler  plantlet.  con- 
sisting of  jointed  and  much-branched 
cell  filaments,  the  so-called  Proloncma. 
Already  in  the  germination,  and  yet 
more  in  the  further  growth  of  this,  the 
contrast  of  sh(X)t  and  root  comes  out 
distinctly.  While  at  the  one  end  of  the 
germinating  spore  a  filament  containing 
chlorophyll  becomes  develoiR'd,  ascend- 
ing above  the  substratum  or  croe])ing  on 
its  surface,  with  branches  wliich  in  many 
respects  remind  us  of  leaves,  there  ap- 
pears from  the  other  end  of  the  spore  a 
thread  devoid  of  chlorophyll,  which  Ix^res 
forthwith  into  the  substratum,  in  certain 
resjjccts  comparable  to  a  ia])-root,  and 
protiucing,  like  this,  a  branch-system  of 
roots. 

As,  however,  even  in  the  vascular 
plants  the  primary  root  usually  remains 
feeble,  and  becomes  rephued  by  later 
ones  arising  from  the  stem,  so  also  on 
the  j>rotonema  of  the  moss,  roots  arise 
here  and  there  from  the  creeping  shoot- 
axes,  as  from  the  creeping  shoots  (if  vascular  plants.  Ai  the  same  time  there 
arise  from  the  protonenia-slioois  the  i)roper  nioss-sic-ms  furnislicd  with  leaves ; 
a  process  whii  h  corresponds  lo  the  formation  of  flowering  leaf-shoots  from  the 
rhizunies  and  stolons  t/  vast  ular  plants.  Out  (»f  the  shoot-axes  of  this  moss-stem, 
fresh   root-fibres  n(»w  arise,  either  from  the  basal  j)arts  onlv,  just  as  in  the  Maize 


FK"..  i-i.—A  youiii:  |i|.inllct  \'h\  ct  -i  Mrt\>.  {/iarf-u/a)  «ith  n«-jU 
W,  tlitf  forM.iril  kjr-'uiiii;  cmN  i-l«lii-  li  (.•  1  m.-  ,iM.i«.hv.'il  t"  iir-iniilt  « 
of  sni] ;  ,it  /,  ,1  sii|w-r'i.  i.il  loll  ix  I'liuiiii;  •■iit  liriinchi-s  CDiit.iiniiii; 
chl<>r>-|-h>U  (i,v, //■■.-■■»r-w.-.f);  .«t  <■.  .i  i'il'«.r..ii^  l-n-l  i-.  silii.itcl  <>n  j 
>>iil)t<-iraiirMn  ri>-ii  ;  Ji  tlic  l.ilti  r  iii'irc  %lri>ii|;'ly  iiia>;niht.'il  (.-/  x.  S'j  ; 
n  \  V"). 


1S4K;  Sachs,  Jx-hrb.  (I.  IkiI.  Cap,  l.iiuf'moo.^- \   Hormatin  MUllci,  in  Arliciten  ties   I>«.»1.  Iiist.  Wiirz- 
l.nr-;.  I.  p.  475. 
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and  other  Monocotyledons,  or  close  beneath  the  growing  point  of  the  stem,  so 
that  this  is  finally  covered  by  a  dense  feltwork  of  roots,  like  the  stems  of  many 
tree-ferns.  If  the  foliage  shoot  of  the  moss  under  consideration  is  dorsiventral,  and 
expanded  in  an  oblique  or  horizontal  position,  with  the  upper  and  under  side  differently 
organised,  root-fibres  arise  only  in  acropetal  succession  from  the  shaded  side  turned 
towards-  the  substratum.  In  all  these  points,  the  rhizoids  of  the  moss  completely 
resemble  the  typical  roots  of  vascular  plants ;  the  abnormality  consists  only  in  that, 
in   keeping  with   the   simple   cellular   structure   of  the   moss,  they  consist   not  of 


Fig.  ao.— /f .  B,  C  ifenniiuition  of  Funarin  hygromttriea  (a  Moss) ;  D  older  seedlini;  creepinf;  on  the  surface  (a.  A)  of 
the  sofl.  From  the  creepinfr  protonenu.  which  branches  at  if,  and  forms  leafy  shoots  at  An,  arise  roots  which  penetrate  into 
the  soil.    (After  Müller;  highly  ma(^ified.) 


masses  of  tissue,  but  of  jointed  cell  filaments.  However,  so  far  as  this  anatomical 
structure  admits,  the  relations  of  growth  agree  also  with  those  of  true  roots: 
a  long  cell  occupying  the  end  of  the  root-fibre  of  the  moss  corresponds  to  the 
growing  and  cell-forming  end  of  a  phanerogamous  root,  and  the  growth  in 
length  takes  place  only  in  this  one  cell ;  its  free  end  corresponds  to  the  growing 
point,  and  further  backwards  it  represents  the  jxDrtion  of  a  root  which  is  l)ecoming 
elongated.     New  segments  are  added  to  the  root- fibre  by  obliquely  placed  walls,  and 
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lateral  root-fibres  arise  from  them  with  properties  like  those  possessed  by  the  lateral 
roots  of  vascular  plants.  As  the  younger  part  only  of  a  true  root  attaches  itself 
to  the  soil  by  its  root-hairs,  so  in  the  roots  of  mosses  a  similar  connection  appears 
at  the  young  end  only;  further  backwards  from  this,  the  cell- wall  becomes 
thicker,  and  takes  on  more  or  less  the  solidity,  resistance,  and.  dark  colour  found 
on  the  older  root-fibres,  e.g.  of  Ferns  and  Horse-tails.  Although  the  geotropism, 
heliotropism  and  the  sensitiveness  to  pressure  and  moisture  in  the  roots  of  mosses 
have  not  been  hitherto  directly  investigated,  it  may  nevertheless  be  concluded  with 
certainty,  judging  from  their  whole  biological  behaviour,  that  they  completely  resemble 
true  roots  in  all  these  respects. 

Still  more  simply  organised  are  the  roots  of  the  Liverworts,  especially  those  with 
flat,  extended,  ribbon-like  shoots,  e.g.  of 
MarchanticB,  From  the  shaded  underside 
of  their  dorsiventral  shoots,  thin-walled, 
narrow,  but  very  long  tubes  appear,  simply 
as  protul)erances  of  certain  epidermis  cells, 
which  penetrate  deep  into  the  earth  with- 
out becoming  branched.  In  the  simplicity 
of  their  anatomical  structure,  they  resemble 
apparently  only  the  root- hairs  of  the.  vascu- 
lar plants,  with  which,  in  fact,  they  agree  in 
so  far  that  they,  like  those,  are  immediately 
concerned  with  the  function  of  nutrition. 
These  simple  tubes,  however,  possess  in 
addition  the  essential  physiological  peculi- 
arities of  typical  roots,  as  is  to  be  concluded 
with  certainty  from  their  whole  behaviour ; 
their  sensitiveness  to  light  and  moisture, 
and  their  origin  under  the  influence  of 
gra\'itation  and  pressure,  are  l)eyon(l 
doubt.  We  have  before  us,  in  the  root- 
hairs  of  the  MardianticR  and  other  flat- 
shöoted  Liverworts,  organs  of  the  simplest 
structure,  in  which  are  united  all  the  phy- 
siological peculiarities  of  the  root-hairs  and 
root-bodies  of  the  more  highly  organised 
vascular  plants,  as  further  proof  that  these 
physiological  properties  are  quite  in(iei)cn- 

dent  of  the  cellular  structure  of  the  higher  plants.  The  prothallia  of  Ferns  agree 
with  the  Liverworts,  as  regards  the  formation  of  roots,  so  completely,  that  it  is 
sufficient  to  refer  to  Fig.  2 1  for  the  elucidation  of  both. 

If  wc  now  turn  to  the  AlgK,  we  meet  with  great  variety  both  in  tlie 
root  formation,  and  with  respect  to  all  other  relations  of  organisation.  But  the 
Algae,  with  rare  exceptions,  live  entirely  in  water,  and  can  al)Sorb  this  and 
the  food-matters  dissolved  in  it  with  their  whole  surface;  and  their  roots 
must  thus  be  of  very  subordinate  imjiortance  in  the  absorption  of  food,   whereas 


FlC.  31.— Pro-embryo  (Prothallui)  of  a  Fern  {Oimnnda 
rtxtihs)  seen  fr«iii  the  under  side,  a  antiieridia  ;  w  root- 
hairs  ;  V  tlie  ({rowing;  point  (macniüed). 
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the  second  main  function  of  roots,  to  be  organs  of  attachment,  asserts  itself  promi- 
nently. 

We  may  first  consider  the  genera 
Fucus  and  Latmnaria,  including 
large  plants  which  are  also  highly 
organised  anatomically;  here  we 
find  the  base  of  the  whole  plant  an- 
chored fast  to  stones,  rocks,  &c.,  by 
means  of  a  much-branched  root. 
The  attempt  to  penetrate  into  a  nu- 
tritive substratum  is  hardly  made, 
since  it  is  superfluous,  as  has  been 
said ;  it  suffices  here  that  the  roots 
cling  as  organs  of  attachment  to 
any  solid  body,  since  the  whole 
surface  of  the  plant  takes  up  food, 
but  is  also  exposed  to  the  brunt 
of  the  waves.  If  the  student  has 
made  himself  sufficiently  acquaint- 
ed with  the  peculiarities  of  the  typi- 
cal roots  described,  there  cannot 
be  the  slightest  doubt  that  these 
organs  of  attachment  of  the  large 
sea-wracks  are  roots,  in  which  the 
function  of  nutrition  is  a  second- 
ary matter.  Their  anatomical  and 
cellular  structure  corresponds  with 
the  whole  character  of  the  plant ; 
these  roots  consist  of  masses  of 
tissue  as  do  those  of  the  vascular 
plants,  and  they  are  branched 
dichotomously  like  those  of  the 
LycopodtacecB. 

If  w^e  then  proceed  to  Algae  of 
simpler  structure,  we  meet  among 
others  with  the  group  Characeae, 
the  roots  of  which  agree  in  most 
essential  peculiarities  with  those  of 
the  Mosses— simple  cell-filaments 
with  oblique  cross-walls,  which 
penetrate  into  the  substratum  and 
become  branched  there.  Finally 
are  to  be  mentioned  here  the  roots 
of  the  non-cellular  Algae,  with 
which  we  have  become  acquainted  already  in  the  genus  Botrydium  (cf.  p.  4).  It  is 
obvious  that  in  these  essentially  non- cellular  plants,  the  much-branched  roots   are 


Fir,.  32.— Fnlire  plant  of  /./tmtnnrta  C/amtoni.  «•  root;  s  sliont-axK; 
hb  oM  leaf  itivided  up;  ^^  newly  arising  )caf.  the  tissue  cf  »hich  oritfinatcs 
from  the  growing  point  e ;  y  boundary  between  new  and  old  (perished)  leat 
At  c,  the  new  leaf  is  beginning  to  split ;  at  x  another  split  portion  (<0  torn  off 
(^  nat.  size). 
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divided  into  cell-chambers;  but  it  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  this  simple 
non-cellular   structure   nevertheless  does   not   prevent 
them   from  exhibiting  all   the   essential   physiological 
properties  of  a  typical  root. 

In  those  Algae  the  shoots  of  which  are  simple 
segmented  filaments,  or  rows  of  cells,  as  in  the  genera 
(Edogcmium,  CiadophorGf  and  Others,  the  root  is  usually 
very  small  in  proportion  to  the  green  shoot,  since  this 
small  size,  with  very  simple  organisation,  suffices  to 
supply  an  organ  of  attachment,  the  mechanical 
action  of  which,  considering  the  mode  of  life  of 
these  plants,  is  very  little  called  into  play.  In  the 
genus  Spt'rogjra  we  meet  even  with  the  extreme  case 
in  this  connection,  that  in  the  germination  of  the 
spore  the  shoot  portion  becomes  vigorously  developed, 
while  the  root  end  is  only  indicated,  as  it  were,  and 
no  longer  used  even  as  an  organ  of  attachment ;  the 
simple  unbranched  filaments  of  this  alga  float,  in  fact, 
quite  free  in  the  water.  Nevertheless  the  ability  to 
form  roots  is  not  wanting  in  Sptrogyra\  if  its  long 
iitamcnts  are  cut  up,  and  the  pieces  laid  on  wet  peal, 
jorac  of  their  cells  put  out  branched  colourless  tubes, 
which  behave  like  rpots.  In  this  connection  we  find 
similar  cases  also  in  highly  developed  plants;  on  the 
one  hand,  the  rooting  of  severed  portions  of  shoots  in 
many  vascular  plants;  on  the  other  hand,  the  effect 
phich  continued  contact  with  a  solid  body  exerts  on 

development  of  new  nxjts,  as  e.  g.  in  Cusrufa,  and 
the  gemmae  of  Marchantia, 

Passing  over  finally  to  the  Fungi,  it  has  already 
been  mentioned  in  the  first  lecture  (p.  5),  that  the  mycelium  of  these  resembles 


Fir.  »},— DtvelP|>rtMsnl  of  jtoosportHi  *»f 
(F.4afi*fiiuf>t  (After  iVtitkl^^^^i'^  >^'  JS'^J-    ^^^ 
locrtpfM-ci    arlE(>ii|{    rmni.    Ait    \Aii    filjiintut  . 
C  free  t.to»p«»"«  (»«oill*) ;    f*  ihe  iji 
Iflnniii};  lo  ijerniinaKr;  £  a  f^uspurr 
from  ihe  cntir«  cüntt:Til&  of  o  ifcm 

ltii|;itui>ed  in  the  Utttr. 


F)0.  M.  — CcriHtftat«.«!  ofSftr^^t^Jugalu  (after  Pnntf^helm  in  '  Flor»,'  no.  »:*,  t^),  /  rc»linr  »yit<»*P«»* 5  //  »h« 
•ainr  lunr'ntifri;  «o  f^rnnfnate;  HI  further  develcijwd  \\lit:  xj^ifospore  wns  «a«loa«1  ifl  the  reH  T  of  i  fiUmmt  oji 
wfcilch  tN  I  uui  is  *tni  visible):  t  outer  celhilt»«  wall  of  «jMite;  yyeUnwUtt  1»tbw«  MwrnUinnr; 

4>  IIm  II  lie  o(  the  %\K*m.  wMchfomu  rhc  irermLnal  tub«  ;  w  ii^  Artt  «cpU  uf  «  igt'nnUi«!  (uW, 

tike  pCr».  ^ti»in  owl  A»  a  narrow  root  prticc*». 


tvpical  roots  from  the  physiological  point  of  view 
'L3J 


it  has.  however,  to  take  up  not 
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Fig.  25. — A  portion  of  ihe  foliaceous  thallus  of 
Pettigera  horisoHtalis.  a  apothecia ;  r  roots  (uat. 
sUe). 


merely  water  and  dissolved  sails,  but  also  organic  food-matters.  Apart  from  certain 
special  cases  of  complex  formation  of  tissue,  the  mycelium  consists  of  much-branched 
tubes,  which  are  unsegmented  in  the  Phycomyceies,  but  in  all  other  cases  divided  by 
transverse  walls.  From  the  manner  in  which  these  cell-filaments  penetrate  into  the 
substratum,  become  branched  there,  and,  under  certain  circumstances,  again  come 
forth  from  the  substratum,  and  so  on,  it  follows  that  the  mycelium  of  the  Fungus 
agrees  entirely  with  typical  roots  in  respect  to  geotropism  and  heliotropism,  and  in 

its  sensitiveness  to  moisture  and  contact. 
The  mycelium,  it  is  true,  possesses  the 
property  of  producing  fruit-bearing  hyphae, 
which  we  have  already  distinguished  as 
the  formation  of  the  shoot  in  Fungi. 
This  is  not  an  essential  deviation  from 
the  typical  roots,  since  in  many  phane- 
rogams and  vascular  cryptogams  the 
tendency  exists  in  a  very  prominent  de- 
gree to  produce  shoots  out  of  roots;  and 
we  meet  further  with  the  formation  of 
shoots  out  of  roots  in  the  Mosses.  It 
cannot  therefore  be  urged  against  the 
root-nature  of  the  mycelium  of  the  Fungi, 
that  the  fniii-bearing  portions  ordinarily 
spring  out  of  it  as  shoots.  This  happens 
in  fact  even  in  Monolropa — a  phanerogam 
devoid  of  chlorophyll — in  a  quite  similar 
manner. 

Among  the  Fungi,  the  group  of  Lichens 
is  distinguished  by  a  very  remarkable 
form  of  parasitism.  The  fungus  tissue,  in 
fact,  surrounds  the  Algae  containing  chloro- 
phyll which  nourish  it,  so  that  the  latter 
behave  like  a  histological  constituent  of 
the  Fungus,  which  has  now  become  in  a 
certain  sense  a  plant  containing  chloro- 
phyll. In  accordance  with  this,  the  shoot- 
formation  of  the  Lichens  is  also  often  far 
more  complete  than  in  other  Fungi,  and 
thence  follows,  again,  that  in  them  the  con- 
trast between  shoot  and  root  is  more  sharply 
expressed  than  in  other  Fungi. 
Here  too,  again,  the  root  may  act  not  merely  as  an  organ  of  attachment 
only,  but  also  at  the  same  time  as  an  organ  of  nutrition.  The  first  is  the  case  in 
many  so-called  fruticose  lichens,  which  are  attached  by  a  narrow  base  to  the 
dry  bark  of  trees,  e.g.  the  genus  Usnca.  The  roots  of  the  so-called  foliaceous 
lichens,  the  shoots  of  which  are  extended  as  flat  dorsi-ventral  plates  on  the  earth,  or 
on  tree  trunks,  as  in  the  large  genus  Peitigfra^  appear  not  only  as  organs  of  attach- 


Vir..  a6  — UiMfa  harbata,  a  fruticuse  lichen,  a  a  fnic- 
ttfication:  /'onfan  of  atiocliment,  which  1>ecoines  firmly  fixed 
on  the  bark  of  a  tree. 
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ment,  but  also  as  organs  of  nutrition.  From  these  highly  organised  forms  of  Lichens 
down  to  the  so-called  crustaceous  Lichens,  the  vegetative  body  of  which  grows  in 
the  interior  of  the  dry  bark  of  trees,  on  dry  earth,  or  even  on  hard  stones,  we  find 
a  series  of  transitional  forms,  ending  in  cases  in  which  a  proper  formation  of  shoot 
and  root  are  hardly  to  be  spoken  oP. 


*  The  reason  why  I  term  all  these  organs  roots,  will  follow  sufficiently  from  the  connection  of  the 
text.  If  the  prejudice  against  descriptive  botany,  still  frequently  existing  even  in  scientific 
circles,  is  ever  to  cease,  it  will  be  well  entirely  to  get  rid  of  the  superfluous  nomenclature 
exemplified  by  the  words  RhizoidSf  Rhizints,  &c.  "\^Ticre  would  Zoology  be  if  the  feet  of  insects, 
as  well  as  their  eyes  and  wings,  were  distinguishe<l  by  such  names  ?  Yet  the  mania  for  inventing 
names  has  gone  so  far  of  late  years,  that  the  root  of  vascular  plants  has  been  termed  a  thallus, 
•imply  because  it  has  no  leaves. 
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LECTURE    IV. 

THE  TYPICAL  FORMS  OF  SHOOT  OF  THE  VASCULAR  PLANTS. 

f  S/!:  -.V    a  ^^  distinguish,  generally,  as  the  shoot,  the  vegetative  organ  standing  in  op- 

,  position  to  the  root.     There  are,  it  is  true,  derived  (metamorphosed)  forms  of  shoot 

which  live  hidden  in  the  substratum,  as  there  arc  intleed  derived  forms  of  root  also, 
which,  abandoning  their  primitive  characters,  become  developed  out^ide  the  nutri- 
tive substratum.  The  primary  and  most  prominent  [)eculiarity  of  the  shoots,  however, 
is  that  ihey  raise  themselves  alxjve  the  substratum,  in  order  to  fulfil  their  most  important 
vital  function  in  the  air  (occasionally  in  water)  under  the  influence  of  light,  that 
is,  to  decompose  carbon  dioxide  by  means  of  their  chlorophyll,  and  to  pro- 
duce organic  substance,  from  which  new  shoots  and  new  roots  may  be  formed. 
A  second  function  of  the  shoots,  perhaps  as  essential,  consists  in  that  earlier  or  later 
they  bear  the  proper  reproductive  organs,  viz.  the  sporangia  and  sexual  organs, 
which  are  never  formed  on  roots. 

(^f     ^'  The  mode  of  life,  outward  form,  and  internal  structure  of  the  shoot  depend 

,  ,;  ■!  upon  the  way  in  which,  according  to  circumstances,  these  two  main  problems,  as- 

similation and  the  development  of  reproducuvc  organs,  are  solved.     In  many  cases, 

n     ■    ■  it  suffices  that  the  shoot  containing  chlorophyll  simply  rises  alx)ve  the  substratum 

to  the  light ;  it  then  assimilates,  and  subsequently  developes  the  rci)roductive  organs. 
Generally,  however,  a  further  division  of  labour  appears  widiin  a  shoot  or  shoot- 
system;  some  branches,  as  subterranean  shoots,  store  up  the  ])roducts  of  the  as- 
similation of  those  above  ground,  and  become  transformed  into  reservoirs  of  reserve 
material,  while,  very  often,  certain  branches  are  specially  entrusted  with  the  formation 
of  reproductive  organs.  That  roots  also  may  arise  on  the  shoots,  according  to  their 
mode  of  life,  has  already  been  mentioned  several  times ;  they  represent,  therefore, 
the  proper  body  of  the  plant,  on  which  all  other  organs  appear,  as  the  limbs  on  the 
trunk  of  an  animal. 

These  deviations  from  the  primitive  nature  of  the  shoot,  and  its  metamorphosc^s 
and  reductions,  go  much  further,  and  are  far  more  various  than  in  roots,  and 
it  is  not  so  easy  as  with  the  latter  to  express  the  fundamental  physiological 
character  clearly  and  exhaustively.  It  will  be  the  object  of  later  lectures  to  give  clear 
ideas  of  this  enormous  variety  of  the  development  of  shoots,  by  a  series  of  examples. 
To-day^  however,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  exclusively  to  the  peculiarities  of  typically 
developed  shoots,  as  they  occur  in  the  great  majority  of  vascular  plants.     What  the 
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i\nn4«otanical  btudcnt  sees  and  knows  of  the  vegetable  world,  apart  from  the 
hrger  (lowers  of  phanerogams,  are  the  shoot^formations  uhicli  we  have  liere  in 
view.  They  are  the  so-called  sjtalks  or  stems,  wiih  the  leaves  situated  upon  them, 
ami.  in  order  to  avoid  any  misunderstanding,  1  may  atld  that  I  shall  consider  fust 
exclusively  ihoee  shoots  the  leaves  of  which  contain  chloropljylL  Such  leaves  are 
railed  fnliage-leaves.  and  accordingly  the  shoots  arc  called  foliage-shoots.  We  have 
[i  Hi  ,j   f.i  An  njili  thesc  only.     A  Palm-stem  widi  its  huge  crown  of  leaves  is  tlius 


ät  wt«ni ,  A*  {txt'^UAk  \  t  |>o1nr  of  timnclti^iiK  •»*  'l»c  ''S»/,  wliere  the  Mer\\a  iNtnlit«  l*>  ^cfAriilo  frwiii 
tK«  fefitf«  «PC  (y ).  The  •k<t,x  «•(»  rcMMJim  I4ii  lb«  «arlhi  wnly  i|k  teiiT««  (one  ouch  ycdr)caia«  Ibith  to 
«he  ll^br. 


a  foliage- shoot,  as  is  also  the  upright  stem,  furnished  with  large  leaves,  of  a  tobacco 
plant«  The  foliage-shoot  generally  becomes  branched,  i.e.  a  foliage-shooi  produces 
new  shoots  at  definite  points,  which  in  their  turn  do  the  same,  and  so  there  arises  from 
one  shfx>t  step  by  step  a  shoot-bysiem,  on  which  every  single  member  is  to  l)e  dih- 
tin^ifthcd  as  inother-shoot  or  danghler-shoot,  accortling  as  its  relation  lo  a  preceding 
fir  '  "  icr  s\\ckA  is  tJ  be  indicated.  Mother-  and  tlaughter-shoots  may  be  like  or 
ui  veen  shoniselves.    The  Coniferte,  e.g.  Firs  and  Pines,  as  well  as  other  forest 

uees«  and  a  great  numlnrr  of  annual  plants,  e. ^'.  'Ihom-apple,  Hemp,  &c.,  are  in 
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their  atrial  parts  branch-systems  which  have  become  developed  from  the  original 

germinal  shoot  (Plumule)  of  the  seed. 

As  already  indicated  above,  a  typical  shoot  consists  of  the  leaves  and  the  shoot- 
axis,  which  are,  however,  in  the 
first  place  not  properly  to  be 
considered  as  different  organs, 
but  essentially  only  as  por- 
tions of  one  organ,  although, 
by  peculiar  development  and 
further  formations  later,  the 
leaves  as  well  as  the  shoot- 
axes  may  assume  distinctive 
characters.  Essentially,  and  as 
the  history  of  development 
shows,  the  leaves  are  how- 
ever, strictly  speaking,  nothing 
more  than  protuberances  or 
out-growths  of  the  shoot-axis, 
which,  by  means  of  their  large 
development  of  surface,  are  qua- 
lified to  present  the  chlorophyll 
contained  in  them  to  the  light, 
and  to  the  air  containing  car- 
bon dioxide,  in  the  most  ap- 
propriate manner,  so  that 
the  process  of  assimilation,  the 
production  of  organic  substance 
for  the  whole  plant,  may  take 
place  with  the  greatest  possible 
energy.  In  this  connection,  the 
shoot-axis  apjxiars  first  only  in 
the  simple  character  of  a  sup- 
port, on  which  these  organs 
of  assimilation  are  suitably 
arranged  in  large  numbers. 
The  products  of  assimilation 
are  also  conducted  upwards 
as  well  as  downwards  in 
it;  while  at  the  same  time 
water  and  nutritive  matters 
are  conveyed  from  the  roots 
to  the  leaves  through  it.  The 
whole  structure  of  a  higher 
plant  is  only  to  be  under- 
stood if  these  matters  are  kept 


h  U 


Fir..  A  —Germination  »r  IndUn  corn  {Zta  mair):  successive  »gcs,  /,  It, 
III.  A  and  B  tlie  sccdlini;  removed  from  /,  with  its  scutellum  sc.  Hvery- 
where,  v  primary  root ;  n  j  roi  t  sheath ;  w',  »"  secoo'tory  roots ;  b  first 
leaves;  k  first  se{|[nient  of  shooi-axi»;  r  ed^e  of  scutellum;  t  cndo«|icnn, 
surrounded  by  the  pericarp  (nat.  sue.    CC  Fijf.  5). 


m  view. 


RELATION   OF  LEAF   TO  SHOOT-AXIS. 
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The  interdependence  of  the  leaves  and  their  shoot-axes  is  made  especially 
clear  at  the  growing  point  of  the  shoot,  where  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  leaves 
are,  fundamentally,  only  protuberances  of  the  substance  of  the  shoot-axis  itself; 
outer  and  inner  layers  of  the  tissue  of  this  form  protuberances,  the  tissues  of  which 


FlO  39.— Durrani  or  a  (Ikotylcilonnus  plant.  /  .-iml // cnthryonk  sta;:i's :  /// aftrr  i;erininatioii.  r.  r  totyle- 
Hftn*;  »',  K^riHtts;  A  liyprrf:(ityl<v|iin<>us  scKim-iit  of  <.hi>ot  axii ;  *— A"' leaves  ;  >,  *' b-.ul».  The  Krowiiif;  |><>ints 
arc  UiMled  bUck,  tlie  part»  l>ci.(>iiiin);  clonK»tc«l  Ktvy. 

are  from  the  first,  and  during  the  whole  duration  of  life  of  the  leaf,  in  complete 
continuity  with  the  tissue-systems  of  the  shoot-axis.  A  root  is  connoctetl  with  its 
mother-root,  or  with  the  stem  from  which  it  arises,  as  something  cxtraiu'ous,  like  a 
parasite  which  has  first  to  establish  its  (.ounce lion  with  the  mother-organ.    The  leaves 
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Stand  in  quite  a  different  relation  tOM-ards  llic  shoot-axis :  the  epidermis  of  the  latter 
passes  over  to  the  leaf  without  visible  interruption,  and  the  cortical  tissue  of  both 
is  also  in  complete  continuity,  and,  apart  from  a  few  cases,  the  vascular  bundles 
of  the  stem  or  shoot-axis  are  really  nothing  more  tlian  the  lower  ends  of  the 
vascular  bundles  which  curve  out  above  into  the  leaves,  and  produce  in  these  the 
so-called  venation.  In  its  original  conditionf  indeed,  the  shoot-axis  has  generally 
no  surface  of  ii^  own  at  all,  since  the  leaxes  come  forth  so  closely  one  upon  an- 
other at  the  growing  point»  tliat  no  free  surface  of  t}ie  shoot-axis  remains.  If  the 
growth  in  length  of  the  latter  is  verj'  slight,  even  the  completely  formed  shoot- 
axis  has  no  free  surface;  it  is  quite  covered  with  leaves,  as  in  our  wood-fern, 
Asptdwm  Fiiix-nuis,  and  in  such  stems  of  phanerogams  as  bear  tlieir  leaves  in 
so-called  radical  rosettes,  and  in  many  other  cases.  But  even  where  a  more  vigorous 
growth  in  length  of  the  shoot  occurs,  the  bases  of  the  leaves  may  grow  with  it,  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  whole  surface  of  the  shoot-axis  is  nevertheless  clothed  with 


FiCk  ja.— Upper  «nil  of«  »hooi-txA«f 

^,A»t.fi,  I, .A  .in/,  »flcr  r«ntnvj|i  *f  th.e 

ivrv      AIh^c   »»  (l»<» 

I  tratn  itliirh  xrue  the 

J    ..!.,  lower   Jown    ^uug« 


Fir«.  )*,— l>cin|piuiditii]  Mction  tlkrou^h  ihc  «!.•«* 
of  «t»  er*ct  «ho4t  of  hi^utii  fit/jcmrüt  »  »p*«  of 
»ImwJ  ;  a,  *,  a  leiv«  fiu  »borh,) ;  ♦,  *,  llirit  «ivilliry 
butla.  «rhlcli  bftomc  Bnwen ;  f,  g  primary  vevick. 
The  Avk  p»m  indicue  the  cewux.  wiüi  il*  iptertcl- 


leaf-substance,  as  occurs  esfH?cially  with  very  small  leaves,  e.g.  in  the  Sclaginelhe 
and  many  Cupresstmte,  such  as  Thuja.  In  the  typical  development  of  a  shoot, 
however,  the  growth  of  the  shoot-axis  proceeds  in  such  a  manner  that  the  bases 
of  the  leaves,  at  first  closely  crowded,  become  separated,  since  between  each  two 
superimjjosed  leaves  of  the  growing  point,  a  piece  of  the  shoot-axis  is  as  it  were 
intercalated,  and  then  attains  a  more  or  less  considerable  length.  Such  a  portion 
of  the  axis  is  then  called  an  inkrnode^  or  inter-foliar  part  of  the  shoot-axis. 
Only  among  the  vascular  cryptogams  are  single  cases  known  {Salvtma^eit)  where, 
immediately  on  die  development  of  the  leaves  at  the  growing  point,  such  inter- 
)har  parts  of  the  axis  with  free  surfaces  are  present.  One  of  the  most  striking 
phenomena  in  sh<x>ts,  viz.  the  j>osition  of  tlie  leaves  on  their  axis,  can  he  in  part 
explained  causally  from  tlie  fact  that  the  youngest  leaves  arise  at  the  grov^ing  point, 
as  said,  so  close  above  and  by  the  side  of  one  another,  that  the  whole  surface  of 
tljc  shi30t-axis  is  covered  by  them,  so  that  with  die  growdi  of  the  leaves  mutual 
pressure  must  necessarily  occur. 


BUDS, 

another,  and  much  more  striking  phenomenon,  however,  is  produced  by 
ih«  crowded  position  of  the  youngest  leaves  at  the  end  of  the  shoot-axis,  in 
connection  with  a  further  fact,  viz.  the  much  quicker  growth  of  the  leaves,  as 
contrasted  with  the  elongation  of  the  shoot-axis.  This  is  the  formation  of  Buds. 
By  tlie  word  bud,  we  distinguish  generally  the  young  condition  of  a  shoot: 
either  the  whole  young  shoot,  or  the  young  portion  at  iJie  free  end  of  a  shoot 
already  further  developed,  is  a  bud.  Shortly  put,  the  bud  is  the  growing  point  of 
a  shoot,  surrounded  by  its  leaves      We  can  thus  only  sftcak  of  buds  in  connection 


Fir.«  jjL — M*Ui**M*/M  ir4,r^yrfff/trftm I  ti^nufHiiitliiitl  »(«ll'Mi  rlimuijh  IhctWiU  »Me  Mfllic  icttQt  «{tkhc 
*  liMc  of  ivati  ^  tlKvle;  </  »iwruMCtum ;  v  yoit^i  »C  conuccilun  of  th«  rüiilttie  «i*!  foUw  bnniJlis»: 
/ «tt  caviiirt ;  r-  vrrtc»  of  caUk  trmvenlnif  the  CAvltl«  {a  i>-). 

with  leaf-forming  shixjis:  in  contrast  lo  them,  statid  the  naked  growing  points  of  the 
Ica^ess  sJioots  of  Algx*  and  Fungi,  to  which  I  shall  refer  later. 

The  development  of  every  new  plant  individual  begins  with  the  production  of  a 
young  »hoot ;  in  leaf-forming  plants,  therefore,  with  the  formation  of  buds.  Thus 
there  ariai*s,  even  in  the  embrvo  of  the  vascular  plants  as  soon  as  any  organs  Ix-'come 
recognisable  on  them,  a  bud  (the  plumule),  and  in  the  .same  way  the  development  of 
any  new  shoot,  after  a  growing  point  has  been  formed,  consists  in  tlie  tlevelopment 
of  a  bud,  which  then  grows  out  further,  at  once  t  r  later.  While  the  growing  point 
icself.  just  as  the  youngest  parts  of  the  alioot-axih  on  which   leaves   are  already- 
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situated,  only  grows  very  slowly  in  length,  the  growth  of  the  young  leaves  is  on  the 
other  hand  much  more  vigorous;   as  each  older  leaf  lying  further  back  from  the 


FiC.  3}-— A  pical  reg^ions  of  I  wo  primary  shoots  of  Zra  Afais.  Apex 
of  the  very  small-celled  growing  point,  from  which  the  leaves  *,  **.  *". 
d^'  «rise  as  multicellular  protuberances,  which  soon  surround  the  stem, 
and  envelope  it  and  the  younger  leaves  like  sheaths.  In  the  axil  of 
the  third  youngest  leaf  *',  the  very  youn«  rudiment  of  a  branch  is 
visible  as  a  roundish  protuberance  (cf.  Fig.  5). 


Flu  3t.— Longitudinal  section  through  the 
apical  region  of  the  primary  stem  of  //e/ianfAus 
aHHuus.  immediately  before  the  development  of 
the  flowers,  s  apex  of  the  broad  growing 
point ;  b,  b  youngest  leaves ;  r  cortex ;  tu  pith. 


growing  point  has  a  start  of  all  the  younger  ones,  and  as,  at  the  same  time,  each 
older  leaf  is  arched  concave   inwards  and   envelopes  the  younger  more  or  less, 

leaf  thus  lying  on  leaf,  a  bulb- like  body, 
the  young  shoot,  is  formed.  If  this 
now  becomes  further  unfolded,  the  leaves 
expand  according  to  their  succession 
in  age,  attain  their  complete  develop- 
ment, and  become  thrown  outwards, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  corresponding 
segments  of  the  shoot-axis  are  further 
developed.  Sometimes  the  bud  consists 
only  of  a  few  very  young  leaves,  as  in 
the  climbing-buds  of  the  Ivy;  in  other 
cases,  however,  dozens  of  leaves  and 
internodes  are  found  in  the  bud  state.  If 
the  period  of  vegetation  is  interrupted 
by  the  winter,  the  bud  may  maintain  its 
form,  simply  because  the  further  de- 
velopment of  the  parts  is  discontinued, 
until,  with  favourable  weather,  the  older 
parts  of  the  bud  again  begin  to  g^ow, 
and  new  ones  are  formed  at  the  growing 
point ;  e.  g.  in  our  so-called  Acacia  (Robtm'a  pseudacacia)  and  the  Arbor  \itae 
{Thuja).     In  the  majority  of  trees  and  shrubs,  however,  peculiarly  organised  winter- 


FIC.  35.— Longitudinal  vection  of  the  fruit  of  J^ea  Mats  (x  6). 
€  pericarp ;  n  remains  of  stigma  \/s  base  of  the  fruit ;  r^  dense 
yellowish  portion  of  endosperm ;  nv  whiter,  less  dense  por- 
tion of  endosperm  ;  sc  scutellum  of  embryo  ;  si  its  apex ;  e  iu 
epithelium  ;  *  plumule ;  to  (tielow)  primary  root ;  -»s  its  root- 
sheath  ;  w  (above)  secondary  roots  arising  from  the  first  inter- 
node  (x<)  of  the  embr}-onal  stem  (cf.  Fig.  vj\. 


WINTER-BUDS. 


buds  are  formed,  which  are  situated  at  the  end  or  at  the  sides  of  the  branch  u  fceiial 
organs.  When  a  winter-bud  is  about  to  be  formed  at  the  end  of  a  ]e.i>s':>:t:<. 
e.  g.  of  a  Fir,  Oak,  Horse-chestnut.  &c.,  the  development  of  foliage-leaves  suiien^j 
ceases,  and  a  nomber  of  corresponding  leaf-rudiments  assume  the  form  of  scjje>. 
which  tightly  surround  the  younger  pans,  and  are  often  glued  together  with  resin  or 
balsam.  Ven-  commonly,  it  is  the  lateral  shoots  of  woody  plants  which  on  their  origin 
assume  at  once  the  form  of  wnter-buds,  and  commence  with  the  formation  of  scale- 
leaves.  In  some  special  cases,  as  in  the  Fir  and  Pine,  the  apex  of  the  shoot  which 
becomes  developed  in  the  next  period  of  vegetation  into  the  leaf-shoot,  is  already 
present  in  a  quite  embr}onic  state,  enveloped  by  the  bud-scales.  In  other  cases, 
again,  äs  in  the  Horse-chestnut  and  our  fruit  trees,  we  find  already  in  the  autumn, 
within  the  \(-inter-bud.  not  only  the  end  of  the  young  shoot,  but  a  branch-system, 
with  flower  buds  and  more  or  less  developed  foliage  leaves,  and  all  these  pahs 
already  so  far  formed,  that  the  first  warm  days  of  spring  sufiice  to  bring  them  to 
complete  development,  after  the  bud-scales 
have  opened. 

In  herbaceous  plants  it  often  occurs 
that  all  the  organs  produced  in  one 
period  of  vegetation — root,  shoots,  and 
flowers— completely  disappear,  and  that  only 
a  few  buds,  with  or  without  enveloping 
scales,  remain  over  the  winter;  and,  de- 
veloping in  the  next  spring  and  forming 
new  roots,  represent  a  new  transitory. 
plant  individual.  So  it  is  in  many  water 
plants,  as  Aldrcroanda  vesiculosa  and  Uiri- 
cularia,  and  many  land  plants,  where 
the  bud,  remaining  behind  in  connection 
with  a  reser\'oir  of  reserve  material,  repre- 
sents a  tuber,  capable  of  germinating,  as  in 
our  species  of  Ophrys,  in  the  Arrow-head 
(Sagittaria)^  Crocus  vernus,  and  in  Ficaria 
ranunculoides.  &c.  Strictly  speaking,  bulbs 
also  are  only  peculiarly  developed  persi^tent 
buds,  the  outer  leaves  of  which  are  thick, 

swollen,  and  filled  with  reserve  materials,  the  substances  which  are  used  in  the 
beginning  of  the  period  of  vegetation  for  the  development  of  the  young  shoot- 
rudiments  in  the  interior  of  the  bulb.  One  need  only  cut  through  a  common 
kitchen  onion  (Allium  Cepa)^  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  or  a  Hyacinth  or  Tulip 
bulb,  in  autumn  or  winter,  in  order  to  recognise  the  state  of  affairs  ai  once. 

Entering  now  more  closely  upon  the  study  of  the  organisation  of  the  shoot, 
it  is  better  to  consider  the  shoot-axis  and  leaves  separately.  No  one  will  wish 
to  compare  the  organisation  of  the  leaves  with  that  of  the  ro(jt ;  but  the  typical 
form  of  the  shoot-axis,  with  its  cylindrical  or  prismatic  figure,  suggests  a  comparis^m 
between  it  and  the  r(X)t.  In  spite  of  this  external  similarity,  however,  the  organisation 
of  the  leaf  shoot-axes  is  very  strikingly  ditfercnt  from  that  of  the  roots.     If  the  fully 


l4.— L<>n^i:u'liii.il  st-.tion  t>ir<juii;l)  the  «tpicAl  region  rif 
a  l-ud  nt /l^uuetitiH  •iHMine.  ti,  dpicdl  cell;  ö'—lx  the  khcatli- 
tike  kavo  (ni^tsniricli. 
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ck'velopcd  sbool-axis  possesses  inter-foliar  parts,  as  is  usually  ihc  case,  these  are 
usually  clothed  with  a  well-developed  epidermis,  which  is  in  its  turn  covered  by 
a  cuticle,  and  perforated  by  stomaia.  Hairs  also  of  the  most  varied  form,  prickly, 
woolly,  or  glandular,  are  very  common  appendages.  If  the  typical  Icaf-shools  are 
destined  to  last  several  or  many  years,  their  epidermis  becomes  sooner  or  later 
replaced  by  a  unlfimn  cork  layer,  a  so-called  peritlerm,  which  carries  on  the  main 
function  of  the  epideiTnis  (\i2.  the  prevention  of  the  loi^s  of  N^aUr  In  evajxjraiion), 
more  completely  than  the  epidermis  itself. 


Tiu.  j; 
•inter  hud  ■ 
teti«cs.  which 
cüftes  ^^i  of  tUt  ^- 


c^eiliiig    >'cax  .    .'   ^>ith  of  tili;    ik^« 


'  •tt*Hum\ 
•<  the  pre- 

)>k<rkl  v.^\^;  ii  jf^-iU^  lu:tii|ji:<lc4tes;   \n  the 


In  the  interior,  the  young  shoot-axes  consist  of  a  basis  of  succulent  par- 
enchymatous tissue,  in  which  run  a  few  or  very  many  vascular  bundles,  often  also 
sclcrenchymatous  conis.  While  in  the  roots  the  vascular  bundles  are  united  into  ji 
single  axial  strand,  surroundtnl  by  the  parent  h\Tnatous  cortex  of  the  root,  the  vascular 
bundles  of  the  shoot-ajtcs  on  the  other  hand  run,  primarily  at  least,  as  isolated 
filaments,  the  upper  entfs  of  which  curve  out  into  the  leaves,  while  their  lower 
ends  attach  ilicmstlves  to  ll>e  middle  parUs  of  the  preceding  bundles.  Only  in 
rarer  cases,  e.g.  in  some  water  plants  {Hippuris)  and  a  few  Cr}'plogams  {Marsi'fca, 
Pilularia^  &c.),  is  the  shoot-axis  traversed  by  an  axial  strand  of  \-ascular 
bundles,  a  so-called  cauHne  bundle,  to  which  the  bumlk-s  of  the  leaves  liecome 
attached.  Thus,  in  contrast  to  the  roots,  each  single  vascular  bundle  of  the  shoot- 
axis  is  surrounded  by  parenchymatous  ground  tissue»  If  the  shtxit-axes,  however, 
form  true  wood  later  on,  which  in  fact  only  occurs  in  the  Coniferse  and  Ditoty- 
ledons,  then  a  so-culled  Cambium-layer  arises,  which  is  d€velo|X'd  in  pan   in  the 
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vascular  bundles,  in  par.  in  the  jarer.ch'kniA  Iviwtvii  :hc<o.  .m^i  {toni  \\h\^\\  huo 
wood-tissue  is  proiiuced  i«^wards  ihe  in>:v!e.  .inJ  so-v  ai!ovi  MVv»:Klar\  oorio\  iowauIn 
the  outside.  In  th"<  way.  ihe  orisrinary  tondor  >hvH'*i-a\os  v^f  :ho  p!ani>  n.uno\l  U\  0!t>o 
transformed  into  solid,  jtersisjeni.  wwxly  s:em>  and  brani.'bos  iVotn  \\\\w\\  i\w  Kmm-s 
fall  later  on,  and  which  serve  henccforwarvl  only  as  siip|^T[<  lor  [lio  shiHM*»  c\iN;in»» 
for  the  time  being      In  the  sioms  of  Palms  and  Ferns,  siu  h  a  >oeond.u \  toint.uion 


Fir»  ^p.-^Crreut  •:vruHs.  .-/  (.oni  scvn  frum  above,  Ji  fr.-ni  >>c!iih-,  C  fruii  tin    ■■i-li-,  .iii>l  m  li>iifiiii-liii  «I  ■,>  •  iixii       I  In 

rinff-tike  lines  of  inseriion  of  the  c.itjphyllary  Umvcs  uro  svcii  .n  f,j.J.  anil  .n  k ,  k-  iln-  .i«iil.iiv  l-o-l-  >'■  l"ii«:iiii:  i>-  ili 

lia^eof  dec-aycil  Äower-  ami  leaf-stcni,  Jiyits  sidi-  hk  (in  C.\,  \\\c  tuiil  wliuh  ulll  ii|il.ii  i-  ii.  iii>ii>  nlm  li  i  ii>  u  •  ••iin  in-l  ii--".  i 
stem  will  arise  H  loni;itii(iin.-U  svLtion  thr-mi;))  this  tiu>l ;  m.  h  its  t.it.-iphyll.ny  l<  im-.;  /,  /  ImIi  ii:i  liivi-.,  /■  In  ■>  i  , 
^  peiünth  ;  •!  anthers ;  i  a  bud  in  the  axil  uf  a  rolin);c-lcar. 

of  wood  and  cortex  by  means  of  a  cambium  d<M's  not  laki*  pl-.ur.     In  ihi-tii,  ilir 

shoot-axis  is  at  once  from  the  iK'^nnin^^  so  thick,  and  m)  pini-iialnl  |»\   bimdli'. 

and    layers   of  elastic   fibres,  that    il    is   able,  with   pro^r«'ssivr    rlllllJ^lli^nl   o(   ihr 

stems,  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  leaves  arising' 

at  the  apex.    It  would  carry  us  much  too  far 

to  go  more  closely  into  the  anatomical  and 

exceetlingly  various  relations  of  organisation 

of  shoot-axes.    The  main  fKiint  for  pliy>ir>loj(i- 

cal  consideration  is,  that,  as  sui)prjrurs  of  the: 

leaves,  and.  later  on.  of  entire  and  oft«:n  hw^c 

branch-systems,  they  must  fiO';>e.->  not   «Jiily 

the    ncce>sary    solidity,    uliich    it    uffordrd 

by   true  wootl   or   by  num-.-rou-    buridN-    of 

elastic  fibre>;  but  pro-*  i- ion  mu-t  ai-o  l*:  r/ialv. 

that  the  water  taken  up  by  ih',-  roo:-.  ;t-'  ':ri  1- 

ing  in  the  woody  par:-,  :-  rio:  ^ .  j;»«,:  i:r  !  o:.     - 
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its  anatomical  structure  and  in  its  formation  of  wood  and  cortex,  in  the  leaves 
of  the  shoot,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  especially  the  outward  form  which 
exhibits  in  astonishing  variety  the  unbounded  formative  tendency  of  vegetable 
substance.     I  may  well  expect  from  my  readers  that  the  ordinary  external  forms 


I-IC.  Ai.—CUmatts  vitUtUa  (aAer  Nögcli).  End  of  the 
shoot  rendered  transparent,  to  show  the  course  of  the 
vascular-bundles  (Icar-traces).  which  curve  out  above  into 
the  (removed)  leaves. 


FiC  42. — Course  of  the  vascular  bundles  in  a 
monocotjrledooous  shoot  of  the  Palm  type,  r 
KTowing^  point :  «  shoot-axis ;  **  bases  of  leaves. 
(Af^er  Falkenberg.) 


of  foliage  leaves  are  to  some  extent  familiar  to  them;  that  they  know  the  chief 
division  of  the  same  into  lamina,  petiole  and  sheath ;  that  the  term  stipule,  and, 
further,  the  terms  entire,  divided,  lobed,  pinnaiifid,  compound  leaves,  Ä:c.,  are  not 
quite  strange  to  them.     On  the  other  hand,  it  accords  with  the  main  object  of  this 
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lecture  to  turn  our  attention  to  some  other  points  in  the  organisation  of  the  foliage- 
leaves. 

The  physiologically  important  part  of  any  foliage  leaf  is  the  blade  {lamina)^ 
a  lamella,  consisting  of  several  layers  of  tissue,  in  the  tvpicaJ  case  however  always 
very  thin,  a  few  tenths  of  a  millimeter  thick,  in  which  the  cells  containing  chlorophyll, 
the  socalled  mesophyll  play  the  chief  part.  Upon  the  activity  of  this  layer  con- 
taining chlorophyll  the  structure  of  the  foliage-leaves  dejiends. 

All  other  arrangements  in  a  foliage  leaf  have  as  iheir  object  the  presenting  of 
this  very  thin  layer  of  tissue,  extended  flat,  to  the  light,  of  mtxierating  and  regu- 
lating according  to  requirement  the  too  rapid  evaporation  of  the  water  out  of  it, 
of  bringing  about  the  flow  of  new  assimilable  matters  to  the  cells  containing 
chlorophyll,  and  making  possible   the   return  flow  of  the  products  of  assimilation 


t  [>i.  4|.  — VcoAlloa  Ol  the  luli.i^e  leal  or  jlsarmn  hurtpaum  <iilter  kttiik^liiaii>>tft>). 

ie  shiXJi-axis,  as  well  as,  finally,  of  protecting  these  thin  lamellae  of  tissue  against 
being  torn  under  the  influence  of  the  wind.  All  the  relations  of  organisation  of  the 
foliage  leaves  are  intelligible  from  this  point  of  view. 

The  epidermis  of  foliage  leaves  is  the  most  completely  organised  wljich  is 
found  on  plants.  On  their  upper  anil  lower  sides,  it  envelopes  tlie  thin  lamella 
of  tissue  containing  chlorophyll :  it  protects  it  by  means  of  its  elasticity  and 
solidity*:  its  strongly  <levelo|X'd  cuticle  prevents  a  too  rapid  ei-aporation  of  the 
water  flowing  to  the  mesophyll :  its  innumerable  slomata,  the  openings  of  which 
\viilt!n  or  close  according  to  need,  allow  to  the  watery  va|)our  arising  in  the  inter- 
cellular spaces  of  die  mesophyll  a  passage  out  into  the  atmosphere*  regulated 
according  to  need»  and  at  the  same  time  facilitate  the  entrance  of  the  carbon 
dioxide,  and,  after  its  decomjx^sition,  the  exit  of  the  oxygen.     Hairy  coverings  of 
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the  most  varied  kind— prickles,  stinging  hairs,  woolly  hairs,  and  glandular  hairs — 
prolecl  the  leaves  against  icx)  intense  sun-light,  against  loo  strong  cooling,  and 
against  numerous  attacks  of  insects,  &c.,  according  to  the  bifflngical  relations  of 
llie  plants  concerned.  Of  great  importance  to  the  function  of  the  foliage 
leaves,  and  consequently  to  the  existence  of  the  whole  plant,  is  the  so-called 
venation.    The  essential  parts  of  this  are  the  vascular  bundles,  which,  bending  out  from 


FtC  44.— Setrral  in«^>ie»  Tram  the  tc»r  of  ^lntAjJ/ti  t'M^nfra'n*  **t  luKlrili :  f>.  A  »cconrfdry  crcK^'vein« 
ndiaiiai;  from  it;  a,  it  ■«  clo*ol  mc^h :  ». .  endin);»  of  «he  fiucif  »einv  Tbe  K,;Mte  ^hows  *>»t)  fUf  t|i(rä^  tell* 
of  tkc  veins  ;  but  the  |<M)>eiu  uf  the  wutcuUr  bundle«  runs  with  tbcse^  *Mit  the  nt«ihc9  »tt  f>Ue«l  «ilh  the  parencliy" 


the  shoot-axis  into  the  base  of  the  leaf,  and  running  through  the  petiole  when  it  is 
present,  become  branched  in  the  leaf-blade  or  lamina.  It  depends  solt-ly  and 
simply  upon  the  nature  of  the  leaf  what  the  form  and  importance  of  its  venation 
shall  be.  In  the  first  place»  the  vascular  bundles  of  the  leaf  venation  have  the  duty 
of  conveying  the  water,  laden  with  nutritive  matters,  to  the  assimilating  mesophyll. 
and  of  conducting  back  a  p.irt  t>f  the  products  of  assimilation  into  the  shoot-axis. 
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If  ihc  leaves  are  small,  and  already  rendered  sufticiently  slift'  by  means  of  their 
epidermiSj  the  vascular  bundles  lose  themselves  wiLliin  the  mesophyll  to  fulfil  the 
functions  named,  and  little  or  nothing  of  the  venation  is  lo  be  remarked  externally. 
The  venation  is  the  more  prominent,  however,  the  larger  the  leaf  surface  and  the 
thinner  the  leaf  tissue.  For  in  this  case  it  is  no  longer  merely  a  matter  of  the  con- 
duction of  water  and  the  carrying  away  of  the  products  of  assimilation,  as  in 
small,  thick  and  stiff  leaves;  it  is  now,  rather,  an  important  function  of  the 
venation  to  keep  the  thin  lamina  of  the  leaf  expanded  flat,  much  as  the  ribs 
of  an  umbrella  extend  its  thin  covering.  This  purely  mechanical  office  falls 
essentially  to  the  mid-rib  and  to  its  stronger  ramifications  in  the  leaf:  the  vas- 
cular bimdles  of  these  are  surrounded  by  more  or  less  thick  layers  of  succulent 
and  tightly  stretched  parenchyma,  and  their  epiilermis  is  further  supported  by 
elastic  tissue.  These  so-called  primary  veins  of  the  leaves  project  on  the  under- 
side as  strong  ribs ;  their  rigidity  (upon  which 
almost  everything  depends),  is  due  to  strong 
tensions  between  the  succulent  parenchyma 
and  the  epidermis.  By  their  growth  in 
length,  the  veins  strive  to  obtain  greater  linear 
dimensions  than  the  thin  lamina  of  mesophyll 
stretched  between  them ;  hence  they  hold 
the  latter  tightly  extended^  exactly  as  the 
ribs  of  an  umbrella  hold  the  silk.  From  these 
mechanically  effective  primary  veins  which 
project  t  on  the  underside  of  the  foliage  leaf, 
ariise  further,  as  lateral  branchings,  thinner 
\-ascular  bundles,  by  means  of  which  the  spaces 
between  the  primary  veins  become  so  con- 
nected, that  the  lamina  of  the  leaf  is  divided 
up  into  a  large  number  of  small  and  still 
smaller  fields  or  areolae.  Out  of  these  anas- 
tomoses, finally,  in  the  highly  organized  thin 
leaves   of  the    DicotyledonSi  ramifications  of 

\'ascular  bundles  arise  which  become  branched  within  the  smallest  areolae  of  the 
venation»  and  at  length  terminate  bhndly  (Fig.  44). 

The  venation  of  ibin  and  large  foliage  leaves  has  thus  two  chief  funcdons. 
First,  a  mechanical  one,  with  the  object  of  keeping  the  thin  lamina  stiff  and 
extended  flat;  and  secondly,  It  has  the  object  of  promoting  the  processes  of 
nutrition  in  the  leaf,  since  the  finer  ramifications  of  the  venation  permeate  the 
leaf  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  smaller  furrows  of  a  well-designed  irrigation 
system  run  through  a  meadow  in  all  directions,  in  order  to  bring  and  carry  off 
water.  Even  in  large  foliage  leaves,  the  space  is  so  closely  permeated  by  the  ends 
of  veins,  that  every  square  millimeter  of  mesophyll  possesses  its  canals  for  bringing 
and  carrying  off:  these  all  run  into  the  primar)'  veins  of  the  leaf,  and  thence 
into  the  petiole,  or  into  the  slioot-axis. 

In  ordinary  very  tlim  leaves,  the  venation  has,  however,  yet  a  second  purely 
mechanical  end  lo  fulfil,  in  addition  to  the  stretching  of  the  green  lamina,  namely, 
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to  protect  ihc  leaf  from  rupture.  This  problem  is  not  saiisfac  lorily  solved  in  all 
leaves:  the  large,  sometimes  gigantic  leaves  of  the  Banana  {Musa)^  Sfre/itzia, 
Ravma/a,  &c.,  are  provided  with  so  inadequate  a  venation,  that  not  only  in  our 
inclement  climate»  but  even  in  their  milder  native  home,  they  become  torn  by 
ihe  currents  of  air;  so  that  the  broad  leaf  surface  {j-6  m.  long  and  0*5  to 
I  m.  wide)  is  regularly  slit  into  a  number  of  lobes  and  shreds,  still  held  together 
only  by  the  powerful  mid-rib.  From  this,  innumerable  lateral  veins  proceed, 
close  to  one  anotiier,  and  parallel,  and  directed  perpendicularly  towards  the 
margin  of  the  large  leaf,  to  end  there  without  adequate  connection.  When 
the  wind  whips  the  large  leaf  surface,  it  tears  from  the  margin  inwards,  like 
an  unhemmed  flag,  and  the  slits  go  parallel  to  the  lateral  veins  up  to  the  mid- 
rib.    The  large  majority  of  leaves,  on  the  other  hand,  and   especially  very  thin 

ones,  are  protected  by  the  mode  of  distribu- 
tion of  their  veins,  in  a  remarkably  effi- 
cient manner,  against  the  so-called  shearing 
action  of  tlie  wind,  i.e.  against  the  tearing 
from  the  margin  inwards.  First,  it  is  to 
be  remarked  that  the  epidermis  at  the  leaf 
margins  generally  undergoes  considerable 
strengthening ;  and  that  the  cuticle  especially, 
and  j>erhaf»s  elastic  fibres  as  well,  usually  form 
a  thick,  and  often  very  solid  border  at  the 
margin  of  the  leaf.  The  resistance  to  in- 
cision is  again  strengthened  by  the  course  of 
the  leaf-ribs  in  the  neigh lx>urhood  of  the  mar- 
gin of  the  leaf.  Without  entering  into  too  much 
detail,  or  into  an  exliaustive  survey  of  all  the 
cases  occurring,  the  subject  is  still  sufficiently 
interesting  to  bring  forward  some  at  least  of 
the  most  imjiortani  examples.  In  this  I  com- 
mence witli  the  most  comptcte  arrangements 
known  to  me,  such  as  we  find  in  the  large  thin 
and  entire  leaves  of  dicotyledonous  plants. 
The  commonest  case  appears  to  be  this.  Starting  from  the  strong  mid-rib 
of  the  leaf,  each  of  the  primary  lateral  ribs,  which  alternate  right  and  left,  runs 
forwards  and  outwards  at  an  acute  angle  towards  the  apex  of  the  leaf,  to  become 
joined,  finally,  in  a  curve  convex  towards  the  leaf  margin,  on  to  the  rib  next  in 
front.  There  thus  arises  a  series  of  arches,  which  run  immediately  within  the 
leaf  margin  {Fictds  acammaia,  rtiigtosa).  If  the  leaf  margin  is  compared  say  with 
a  bridge,  the  lateral  ribs»  with  their  arch-like  marginal  comiections,  represent 
the  piers  with  their  arches.  In  very  large  and  delicate  leaves,  this  arrangement 
is  strengthened  by  ihe  formation  of  a  second  system  of  smaller  arches,  convex 
outwards,  the  piers  of  which  rest  on  the  priraajy  lateral  ribs;  or  there  is 
even  a  third  system  of  still  smaller  pier-arches,  with  their  convexities  lying 
towards  the  margin.  The  leaf  margin  is  then  comparable  to  a  railway  viaduct 
constructed  of  two  or  three  storeys  of  arches  j  a  comjmrison  which  is  by  no  means 
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^rSeSl^superficial  or  formal  one,  but  completely  describes  the  fact  itself, 
since  this  mechanical  arrangement  of  the  venation  has  a  similar  mechanical 
significance  to  that  of  the  arch-piers  of  a  bridge.  We  find  this  double  or  triple 
arch  system  perfectly  evident  in  the  leaves  of  Tobacco,  Caialpa^  and  the 
Tulip-tree;  less  evident  in  those  of  the  Rhubarb,  and  in  Asarum  (Fig,  43), 
and  Salix  grandi/olia  (Fig.  46).  This  arrangement  is  also  well  seen  in  the 
individual  leaflets  of  the  Walnut-tree,  as  well  as  in  tlie  large  leaves  of  Nymphna 
aiha^  floating  on  the  surface  of  water ;  and  it  is  expressly  to  be  remarked  here, 
that  leaves  floating  on  or  in  water  must  be  insured  against  being  torn  by  the 
shock  of  its  waves,  in  the  same  manner  as  aifrial  leaves  are  protected  against 
the  wind. 

In    the  large  thin  leaves  of  the  Dicotyledons  we  find,  however,  besides  the 

arrangement  named  of  a  single,  double,  or  triple  arch  system,  quite  another  form  of 
distribution  of  the  ribs,  in  that  the  side  ribs  spreading  from  the  primary  rib  run 
out  straight  to  the  margin,  and  terminate  there.  Out  of  these  spring  secondary  and 
tertiary  lateral  ribs,  which  behave  in  exactly  the  same  way;  so  that  the  leaf 
margin  is  met  by  a  very  large  number  of  ribs  coming  from  the  interior  of  the 
and  terminating  in  it,  which  are  supported  beneath  the  margin  by  feeble  cross- 
»nneclions.  It  is  obvious  that  this  arrangement  oflers  less  guarantee  for  the 
solidity  of  the  leaf  margin  than  that  described  above.  Nevertheless,  it  is  often 
enough  very  distinctly  developed,  e.g.  in  the  foliage  leaves  of  the  common  Bottle 
Gourd,  in  those  of  Coryhis  coturna  and  maxima^  and  in  the  floating  aquatic  leaves 
of  EuryaU  ferox^  This  form  of  venation  asserts  itself  much  more  distinctly  in  many 
Ferns  with  dicholomously  (forked)  branched  ribs  {Scohpemfn'um,  Aspfdium  spinu- 
losum,  Oxmumla  ngalis,  &c.).  Mixed  systems,  according  to  both  the  principles 
named,  are  also  frequently  to  be  observed, 

A  much  rarer  form  of  distribution  of  the  ribs  for  protection  against  incision 
b  found  in  the  magnificent  leaves  of  Cyanophyllum  /ormosum^  and  also  in  a 
monocotyledonous  plant — Smilax  sarsaparilta.  In  the  lanceolate  lamina,  close 
to  the  right  and  left  margin,  and  proceeding  from  the  base  of  the  mid-rib,  a 
thin  rib  runs  on  each  side,  which  is  again  united  with  the  mid-rib  at  the  apex  of 
the  leaf.  Further  removed  from  the  right  and  left  leaf  margin,  a  strong  rib 
then  rises  on  each  side,  also  springing  from  the  base  to  the  apex  of  the  mid-rib. 
Starting  from  the  mid-rib,  numerous  ribs  pass  across  right  and  left  through  the  leaf- 
stibsiance  to  the  two  last  named,  and  in  like  manner  from  these  over  to  the  marginal 
nbs;  and  the  fields  of  the  leaf-surface  so  formed  are  reticulately  penetrated  by 
numberless  water-veins.  This  venation,  also  occasionally  occurring  in  Dicotyledons, 
leads  us  to  the  majority  of  the  broad  monocotyledonous  leaves,  e.g.  of  Potamogftön 
naians^  AUsmaplaniago^  Majanthemum  bi/oUutn,  Convallarialati/oUa^  and  others,  where, 
proceeding  from  the  base  of  the  raid-rib,  two,  three,  four,  or  more  lateral  ribs  arise, 
k^hicb  run  in  an  arch-like  manner  to  the  apex  of  the  leaf,  approximately  parallel  to 
the  leaf  margin.  Feebler  cross  veins  then  often  divide  the  longitudinal  bands  of  the 
lamina  thus  arising  into  smaller  fields.  In  the  commonest  form  of  monocoty- 
ledonous leaves,  however,  where  the  lamina  forms  a  long  narrow  band,  as  in 
ibc  Grasses,  Lilies,  and  Draojcnai^  a  number  of  weak  ribs  run  parallel  with  the 
leaf  margin   and  the  mid-rib  to  the  apex  of  the  leaf— an  arrangement  which 
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thoroughly  satisfies  the  requirements  in  the  face  of  the  danger  of  transverse  and 
longitudinal  tearing. 

If  we  now  return  to  the  broad  dicotyledonous  leaves,  we  find,  first,  those  the 
margin  of  which  is  coarsely  toothed,  or  variously  incised  and  lobed.  In  such 
cases  as  the  leaf  of  the  Vine,  Pdasiks  albus ^  and  many  others,  the  course  of  the 
ribs  resembles  the  second  case  described  above,  e.  g.  that  of  Cucurbita,  The  lateral 
ribs  spreading  from  the  mid-rib,  as  well  as  their  secondary  ramifications,  run 
direct  to  the  leaf  margin,  and  generally  end  in  a  prominent  tooth  of  the  same : 
this  occurs  also  in  small  toothed  leaves,  e.g.  of  Viburnum  lantana.  Inside  the 
depression  betH'een  the  teeth,  in  this  case,  a  smaller  vein  generally  ends ;  or  two 

small  lateral  veins  meet  here  at  an  obtuse  angle» 
With  this  arrangement,  also,  the  arch-like  mar- 
ginal connection  of  the  lateral  veins  may  again 
be  mixed. 

If  we  now  pass  to  the  divided  and  com^ 
pound  leaves,  the  important  question  is  whether 
the  different  parts  of  the  lamina  have  each  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  surface»  as  in  the  Walnut^  or 
whether  they  are  small  and  narrow.  In  the 
first  case,  the  venation  has  the  same  mechanical 
function  as  in  large,  entire  leaves ;  in  the  second 
case,  on  the  other  hand,  as  in  the  finely  divided, 
doubly  and  triply  pinnatisected  leaves  of  many 
Umbelliferse  {Conium,  Anfhriscus),  in  the  Milfoil 
and  others,  a  connected  leaf-surface,  and  a 
tearing  of  it  from  the  edge  inwards,  are 
hardly  to  be  spoken  of,  and  the  corresponding 
arrangements  of  the  venation  db  not  exist  The 
same  is  the  case  also  in  the  great  majority  of  the 
finely  divided  leaves  of  Ferns ;  where,  moreover, 
the  leaf  tissue  already  possesses  considerable 
solidity  on  its  own  account. 

If  the  mechanical  principles  of  leaf-venation 
here  made  evident  are  kept  in  view,  it  is  always 
easy  to  understand  the  distribution  of  the  coarser 
leaf-ribs,  e\cn  in  cases  not  here  considered.  It  is  further  obvious  that  in 
very  small  leaves,  as  those  of  the  Lycopodiaceae,  most  Conifera^,  and  many 
Dicotyledons,  the  mechanical  arrangements  described  would  be  quite  superfluous ; 
and  consequently  they  are  not  present.  In  the  same  way  it  is  clear  that  in  very 
stiff  leathery  leaves,  as  those  of  the  Oleander,  the  mechanical  aspect  of  the  venaiiun 
becomes  wholly  insignificant  in  contrast  to  its  importance  in  connexion  with  the 
carrjing  to  and  fro  of  nutritive  substances ;  and  that  finally,  in  the  so-called  suc- 
culent plants,  the  foliage  leaves  of  which  are  very  thick,  and  sufficiently  solid  besides, 
nothing  al  all  is  to  be  noticed  of  the  mechanical  venation.  These  consideralions, 
however,  teach  us  al  the  same  time  how  fruitful  is  every  conception  of  organic 
forms  b^sed  on  the  principle  of  causality,  as  contrasted  with  the  merely  formal  com- 
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of  the  same.     Ettingshausen  has  in  the  latter  sense  described  thousands  of 

leaf*venations,  without  arriving  at  any  important  result  whatever;  while  our  simple 

principle,  according  to  which  the  leaf-venation  fulfils,  on  the  one  hand,  the  carrying  to 

id  fro  of  nutritive  matter,  and,  on  the  other,  the  mechanical  ofl5ce  of  keeping  the 

lamina  tightly  extended  and  protecting  it  from  ropture,  affords  a  very  clear  insight 

into  the  variety  of  forms  here  prevalent. 

As  regards  the  mechanical  arrangements,  however,  we  have  yet  to  refer  to  one 
point  hitherto  not  touched  upon.  It  is  quite  a  common  phenomenon  that  small 
narrow  leaves  are  situated  immediately  upon  the  shoot-axis ; 
while  the  majority  of  large,  thin  leaves  of  afe'rial  plants,  as  well 
as  of  aquatics,  are  fastened  on  more  or  less  long  and  thin 
stalks.  1  see  in  this  disposition  a  further  expression  of  the 
mechanical  principle  in  the  organization  of  the  leaves:  for 
it  is  at  once  obvious,  that  the  described  arrangements  of  the 
venation  against  rupture  by  the  wind,  or  the  wave-shock  of 
water,  are  necessarily  aided  when  the  large  thin  leaf-surfaces 
swing  on  elastic  movable  stalks.  Storm  and  wave-shock 
hardly  affect  the  lamina  when  it  is  situated  on  an  elastic 
stalk  which  yields  readily  to  the  pressiu-e  of  the  wind 
or  water  current,  and  turns  so  that  the  leaf  resembles  a 
weather-cock  rather  than  a  common  flag.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  tlie  leaf  is  situated  on  the  axis  without  a  stalk»  all 
depends  upon  whether  the  axis  itself  is  flexible  and  elastic. 
If  we  now  reflect,  that  an  extremely  important  feature  in  the 
general  appearance  of  plants  consists  in  whether  their  leaves 
arc  small  or  large,  vvhether  they  are  entire  or  divided,  whether 

they  are  stalked  or  sessile,  &c.,  it  is  obvious  that  we  obtain  by  means  of  the 
mechanical  principle  here  expounded,  a  right  understanding  of  one  of  the  most 
striking  and  widely  extended  phenomena  of  the  vegetable  world.  And  if  we  ask, 
finally^  why  it  is  just  in  the  case  of  the  foliage-leaves  that  this  mechanical  principle 
js  so  cleariy  manifested,  the  answer  is  already  given  above :  it  is  simply  a  matter  of 
presenting  the  chlorophyll  cell-tissue  of  the  plant  to  the  light  in  the  form  of  a  very 
thin  lamina,  and  at  the  same  time  of  providing  that  by  means  of  a  regulated 
evaporation  of  water  out  of  this  lamina  the  food-materials  taken  up  by  the  root 
also  flow  to  the  leaf '. 


ftc  «a.— Venation  of  the  leaf 
of  *  Fern  [^diatt/ttmi. 


*  lo  accordance  with  the  purpoie  of  the  present  book«  I  must  refmin  from  the  treatment  of  the 
^eoatioa  of  leaves  more  In  detail,  although  there  is  much  temptation  to  attempt  to  refer  thcte 
feUtioDS  of  organization,  so  obvious  but  hitherto  not  understood,  to  a  principle  so  simple  as 
thai  indicated  in  the  text.  Schwcndener  (Dus  nuchamscht  Pnticip  im  anat.  Bau  der  MonocotyUn, 
Leipjrig,  1879)  has  also  concerned  himself,  it  is  true,  with  the  rigidity  of  leaves,  so  far  as  it  is  baaed 
on  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  tranaverse  section,  but  haa  scarcely  noticed  the  relations  pointed 
It  by  me  in  the  text.  Compare  also  Haberlandt  in  Jahrb,  fur  wiss,  £ot  Bd.  XIIL  pp.  160,  A^ 
1  hope  later  lo  establish  further  the  short  notices  given  in  the  text,  in  a  detailed  cxpotition. 
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LECTURE    V. 

METAMORPHOSED  AND  REDUCED  FORMS  OF  SHOOT  OF  THE 
VASCULAR  PLANTS.    THE  SHOOTS  OF  MOSSES,  ALG^,  AND  FUNGL 

ti?  =<-<...  1-  The  further,  with  progressive  division  of  labour  in  the  body  of  a  plant,  the 

i^  '.  particular  biological  rSU  assigned  to  a  shoot  becomes  removed  from  that  of  the 

typical  leaf-shoot,  the  more  its  external  form,  internal  structure,  and  irritability  also 
are  modified.  A  deeper  study  of  these  metamorphoses  and  degenerations  of  the 
slioot  might  easily  lead  to  a  very  long  series  of  monographs  of  the  most  various 
plants ;  we  must  content  ourselves,  however,  with  a  condensed  survey  of  the  more 
common  cases. 

Let  us  first  consider  some  modified  forms  of  sub-a€rial  shoots,  among  which 
those  of  the  so-called  Succulents  are  distinguished  in  that,  while  they  possess 
massive  shoot-axes  or  leaves,  a  surprisingly  small  extension  of  the  surface  is 
produced :  in  contrast  with  the  slender,  graceful  structiwe  of  the  typical  leaf- 
shoot,  we  have  thus  to  do  here  with  stout,  massive  forms.  By  means  of  this 
constitution,  the  succulent  plants  are  enabled  to  live,  even  in  hot  dry  air,  with  a 
small  supply  of  water  from  the  earth ;  of  course  at  the  expense  of  their  increase 
in  body-weight,  since  the  small  development  of  surface  allows  such  plants  onl}-  a 
relatively  inconsiderable  superficial  extension  of  the  chlorophyll,  and  accordingly 
a  less  plentiful  production  of  organic  substance. 

Confining  ourselves  first  to  the  very  decided  cases  of  succulence,  this  may 
appear  either  in  the  shoot-axis  or  in  the  leaves. 

In  the  succulent  shoot-axes,  the  leaves,  although  formed  at  the  growing  point, 
usually  become  pardy  or  wholly  arrested  later;  the  developed  shoot  then  consists 
only  of  the  leafless  axis.  This  is  flie  case  in  the  true  Cactus  forms,  Echinocacim, 
Mamillaria,  Cereus^  Opuniia^  &c.,  the  shoot-axes  of  which  resemble  either  roundish 
tubers  or  thick  prismatic  bodies,  on  the  surfece  of  which  the  places  whence  the 
leaves  have  disappeared  are  marked  by  tufts  of  hairs  and  prickles,  situated  on  pro- 
jecting cushions  or  ridges.  Occasionally,  the  shoot-axes  of  Cadi  also  assume  flat, 
leaf-like  forms  (Phyllocaciusy  &c.).  In  other  families,  succulent  leafless  shoot-axes  are 
found  in  individual  species,  the  habitats  of  which  are  favourable  to  such  an  arrange- 
ment Thus  we  have  Cactus-like  forms  in  the  family  of  the  Asclepiadaceae  in  the 
African  genus  Siapelia ;  and  in  the  genus  Euphorbia  in  a  series  of  species  likewise 
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African,  as  Euphorbia  canarümis,  ghhosa,  Caput  mcdusm,  &c.  The  assimilating 
tissue  containing  chlorophyll  is,  in  these  leafless  succulents,  extended  in  the  form  of 
a  very  ihin  layer  beneath  the  epidermis  of  the  shoot-axis. 

We  find  weak,  thin  shoot-axes,  with  very  succulent  leaves,  in  the  family 
of  the  Crassulaceae,  and  in  the  genus  Mesenibrjattthemum ;  among  the  Mono- 
cotyledons especially  in  the  genus  Aloe,  and  here  and  there  also  in  other  plants. 
'"The  leaves  in  these  cases  entirely  give  up  their  usual  expansion  as  thin  laminae ; 
Uiey  become  thick,  tuber-like,  or  prismatic,  and  so  forth.  The  parenchyma  con- 
taining chlorophyll  forms  also  in  them  only  a  thin  layer  extending  beneath  the 
epidermis,  while  the  main  mass  of  such  leaves  consists  of  colourless,  succulent,  slimy 
tissue. 

In  contrast  to  the  Succulents,  there  are  also  plants  the  shoot-axes  of  which 
remain  thin,  and  possess  abundant  chlorophyll  beneath  the  epidermis»  while  the 
lea^'cs  are  all  arrested  as  small  scales;  so  that  here  also,  as  in  the  Cactus-like 
succulent  plants,  the  shoot-axes  themselves  undertake  the  function  of  assimilation. 
Such  plants  are  found  in  various  families  of  Phanero- 
«gams ;  among  tlje  Papilionace»,  e.  g.  Spariium  jurtceum^ 
■nd  among  the  Scrophularinae,  Russelia  juncea^  &C\  The 
vvhole  Cryptogamic  class  Equisetaceae  (Horsetails)  also 
belongs  here,  as  well  as  the  genus  PsUotum  included 
in  the  Lycopodiaceae. 

Especially  instructive,  with  reference  to  the  relations 
between  axis  and  leaf,  are  the  plants  which  produce  so- 
called  Cladodes,  These  are  shoots,  the  leaves  of  which 
are  arrested  as  very  small  scales,  while  the  shoot-axes 
themselves  assume  the  flat  form  of  ordinary  leaves,  to 
such  an  extent  that  an  unpractised  observer  would  un- 
doubtedly take  shoot-axes  of  this  kind  for  ordinary 
foliage  leaves.  Among  the  Monocotyledons  the  genus 
Rus<m  from  the  family  of  the  Asparagincae,  among 
the  Qjniferae  the  genus  PhyUocladta  from  the  family 
of  the  Taxineae,  and  among  the  Dicotyledons  the  genus 
Phylhnthm  from  the  family  Euphorbiacea?,  require  sr>ecial  ^Itrtf.u'cd'^''  '"  """  '***" 
mention. 

In  such  cases*  it  is  generally  only  lateral  shoots  of  the  main  axis  %vhich  assume 
the  form  of  thin  foliage  leaves ;  it  may  also  occur,  however,  that  all  the  shixDts,  even 
if  not  ejcactly  leaf-shaped,  are  flattened,  broad,  and  abound  in  chlorophyll,  and  so 
replace  tl»e  arrested  foliage  leaves,  as  in  Muhlenbeckia  plaiyclada  (Polygonacege),  and 
in  Carmkhaclia  (Papilionaceae). 

In  the  cases  of  metamorphosed  shoots  mentioned  hitherto,  it  is  essentially 
a  question  of  the  distribution  of  the  assimilating  tissue  containing  chlorophyll, 
either  in  the  leaves  or  in  the  shoot-axis  itself.  The  climbing  shoots,  on  the  other 
hand,  t)elong  to  quite  another  category  of  metamorjihoses,  in  which  the  relation 
of  the  foliage  leaves  to  the  shoot  remains  essentially  undisturbed ;  where,  how- 
ever, arrangements  exist  by  means  of  which  the  feeble,  thin,  shoot-axes,  which 
arc  not  able  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit,  are  enabled  to 
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climb  up  foreign  bodies,  usually  other  plants.  In  the  Ivy,  for  example,  and  Ficus 
scandens,  this  takes  place  simply  by  the  shoot-axes  attaching  themselves  firmly  to 
tree  trunks  or  walls,  and  fastening  themselves  by  means  of  clinging  roots.  Much 
more  perfect  is  the  arrangement  for  climbing,  however,  in  the  foliage  shoots  of 
twining  plants,  where,  in  the  long  drawn  shoot-axes,  a  tendency  to  spiral  curvature  is 
combined  with  the  irritability  for  the  geotropic  influence  of  gravitation  ^  by  which 
shoot-axes  of  this  kind  are  caused  to  wind  themselves  spirally  close  around  upright 
poles,  stems,  or  branches,  and  so  push  their  leaf-forming  buds  continually  higher. 

Well-known  examples  of  such  twining 
plants  are  the  Hop,  Bindweed  {Convol- 
vulus), Bean  {Phaseolus),  and  Dioscorea. 

We  find  the  most  perfect  mechanism  of 
climbing  shoots,  however,  in  the  tendril- 
plants;  the  leafy  shoot-axes  of  which  are 
likewise  so  thin  and  flexible,  that  they  are 
not  able  to  support  the  weight  of  leaves, 
flowers,  and  firuits.  Such  plants,  therefore, 
just  as  true  twining  plants,  must  climb 
upon  shrubs  and  similar  supports,  since, 
if  they  find  no  opportunity  of  doing  this, 
they  become  arrested.  The  climbing 
organs,  now,  are  simply  the  tendrils. 
These  are  long,  thin,  filiform  organs, 
which,  by  the  continual  contact  of  a  thin 
solid  body,  are  induced  to  wind  fast  around 
it,  so  that  at  the  same  time  the  whole 
leaf  shoot  is  caused  to  elevate  its  apex 
higher  and  higher.  Such  sensitive  tendrils 
may  be  developed  in  very  different  ways: 
sometimes  it  is  the  long  thin  stalks  of 
the  proper  foliage  leaves  themselves,  which 
wind  around  their  supports,  as  in  the 
Spanish  cress  (TropCBolum)^  Clemalis,  Mau- 
randia,  Fumaria^  Solanum  jasminoides^  &c.  In  other  cases,  it  is  the  elongated  mid- 
rib of  the  foliage  leaf,  with  or  without  ramifications,  as  in  Nepenthes,  Cobea  scandens, 
Pisum  sativum  (Pea),  and  species  of  Vetch  (Vicia),  Finally,  also,  metamorphosed 
shoot-axes,  with  entirely  arrested  leaflets,  may  occur  as  irritable  tendril  filaments ; 
thus,  the  tendrils  of  the  Vine  and  the  Virginian  Creeper  (Ampelopsis)  are  meta- 
morphosed lateral  shoots  on  the  normal  leaf  shoots  of  these  plants.  They  may  in 
fact  be  considered  as  flower  shoots  degenerated  to  climbing  organs.  To  the  same 
category  belong,  probably,  the  extraordinarily  sensitive  tendrils  of  the  Gourd-like 
plants  and  the  Passion-flowers  {JPassifloreoi) ;  while  in  the  genus  Smilax  (Monocoty- 
ledons) the  tendrils  are  outgrowths  of  the  leaf  stalks.    I  shall  return  later  to  the  highly 


FIG.  SOb— Apex  of  a  üioot  of  Akthia  quittata,  (prowing 
out  beyond  the  supporting  rod ;  four  free  spiral  turns  have 
been  produced. 


*  That  the  theory  of  the  twining  of  climbing  plants  proposed  by  Darwin  is  wrong,  has  been 
shown  by  H.  de  Vrics.    Compare  Arb.  des  Bot.  Instit.  I.  p.  317,  and  II.  p.  718. 
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remarkable  phenomena  of  irritability  of  the  tendrils,  and  shall  only  mention  here 
that  these  climbing  organs  may  arise  by  metamorphosis  of  very  different  parts  of 
the  shoot ;  and  this  either  at  the  expense  of  the  development  of  leaves,  or  without 
the  latter  being  essentially  affected. 

In  a  certain  sense  the  so-called  thorns  stand  in  contrast  to  the  tendrils ;  they 
agree  with  them,  however,  in  that  they  arise  from  \*arious  parts  of  the  shoot, 
generally  with  suppression  of  the  leaf-formation.  As  thorns  we  distinguish  certain 
hard  pointed,  simple  or  branched  bodies,  which  sene  the  plants  concerned  either 
as  a  protection  against  the  attacks 
of  larger  animals,  or  as  climbing- 
organs.  .1 

Frequently,  thorns  arise  from 
the  metamorphosis  of  foliage 
leaves,  as  in  the  Barberry  {Ber- 
beris);  or  they  are  remnants  of 
fallen  foliage  leaves,  as  in  Isoe/es 
hysiriXj  Astragalus  iragacaniha; 
or  the  end  of  a  foliage  shoot  be- 
comes transformed  into  a  thorn,  as 
in  Ramtms  cathariica;  or  an  entire 
branched  shoot,  furnished  with 
small  leaflets,  at  first  delicate  and 
soft,  eventually  hardens  to  a  system 


FiC.  ^j.—  Trof'^clHtH  mimus.  The  Inn^ 
petiole  (•.  0,  a)  of  the  leaf  (0  is  sensitive  to 
coMiaaed  contact,  and  has  so  wound  itself 
ronad  a  wpport  and  its  own  stem  (x/1,  th.it  the 
latter  becoincs  firmly  fixed  to  the  support ;  i 
Ijie  axillary  shoot  of  the  leaf. 


riG.  ^.—Rryonia  itoUu.  A  .i  j-Kjrtion  •!  the  stem 
fruni  which  the  tvndnl  oriscs.  tp^c''^'^''  ^"h  the  leaf-st.illc 
(A)  an'1  the  hud  (k\ ;  the  lower  part  of  the  tcnrlril  (r«)  is  MifT 
(not  tcndril-likc) ;  the  upper  portion  (*)  hab  coiled  ri>und 
a  brAni.h.  The  loni;  inti-ime4H<ite  {»rt  of  the  tcmlril, 
bvtwccn  till'  ri(;id  ImsüI  portion  (n)  And  the  p<<int  of  .ittach- 
rai-nt  (a),  h.is  bcvonie  spirally  C'llcfl.  .-in- 1  thus  riis«.«!  the 
Mem  B\  w  V.-'  the  i>oints  where  the  direction  of  the  luU  is 
reverse«!. 


of  thorns,  as  in  GUdiischiaferox,  Iriacanthm,  &c.  Thorns  of  this  kind  are  shoot-axes, 
on  which  the  development  of  leaves  ceases,  while  the  tissue,  and  even  that  of  the 
growing  point,  is  changed  into  hard,  woody,  permanent  tissue.  The  older  nomen- 
clature has  hitherto  carefully  avoided  classing  together  with  thorns  the  i>rickles, 
which  agree  with  them  physiologically.   These  are  hard,  jxjinted,  short  or  long  bodies. 
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developed  from  various  places  on  the  shoot-axes,  or  even  from  leaves,  and  which 
cannot  be  looked  upon  as  metamorphosed  shoots  or  leaves.  In  the  Roses  and 
Brambles  they  are  known  to  every  one ;  among  the  American  species  of  Solanum, 
many  are  remarkable  for  conspicuous  brighdy  coloured  prickles,  e.  g.  Solanum  pyra- 
canlha  and  cUro-sanguineum  ;  many  Palms,  on  the  other  hand,  have  very  long  and 
hard  ones  resembling  those  of  a  porcupine. 

Among  sub-a(jrial  shoots  the  filiform,  often  very  long  runners,  which  usually 
spring  from  the  base  of  an  upright  leafy  shoot  and  bear  a  few  inconspicuous 
leaf-scales  on  their  long  internodes,  deserve  even  if  only  passing  mention  here. 


ric.  $j.— A  potato  plant  (^^wn  from  seed,    r  [»riinary  rort ;  c/  cotyledons  ;//* foliage  leaves ;  ^^  Literal  shoots, 
with  leaf  scales  <*  <f\tb  the  tubers  at  the  ends  of  these  shoots  (aÄer  Duchatre). 


These  produce,  at  some  distance  from  the  mother-plant,  a  rosette  of  foliage  leaves, 
from  which  spring,  downwards,  a  tuft  of  roots,  and  upwards,  flower  shoots. 
The  Strawberry  affords  a  very  good  example.  Runners  of  this  kind  are  funda- 
mentally organs  of  multiplicadon,  since  from  each  rooted  tuft  of  foliage  leaves  at 
the  end  of  a  runner,  the  filiform  part  of  which  perishes  later,  a  new  independent 
plant  arises.  Very  many  other  plants  behave  in  a  similar  manner;  their  runners 
or  stolons  grow  forth  as  horizontal  fibres  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and 
produce  from  their  terminal  bud  a  new  rooted  plant,  often  far  removed  from  the 
mother-plant.  This  is  the  case  for  example  in  the  Umbellifer  jEgopodium  poda- 
graria,  in  the  common  Valerian  ( Valeriana  officinalis),  and  in  many  labiate  plants 
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{SiacJkfs,  MetUhd).  With  ±ese  rbnns  are  coiinecte»i  those  in  which  the  end  of  a 
sobteiranean  runner  does  ncc  -ieveicpe  into  a  sab-aerial  leaf  shoot  at  once  and 
in  the  same  period  of  veip»nidnn,  but  iw*;iLj  tip  as  a  thick  niber.  on  which,  in 
the  ^^^^1«  of  very  small  arreste.  liraieti.  bmL»  (-^yes)  are  situaKil.  from  which  rooted 
sab-a£rial  leafy  shoots  arise  m  die  ne.x:  perJxi  of  ve-^tacion  :  ircm  these  a{r«ÜQ 
arise  tnbcr-prodncing"  suhtcrrantan.  nnmerj.  We  find  an  example  of  this*  as 
well  known  as  instructivie.  m.  -be  Pocuo. 
and  the  Jerusalem   artichoke   {Hdianihuz 

tmberasu^. 

Many  bulbs  also  arise  ai  the  en«i  of 
subterranean  runners,  e.  z.  those  in  voun;; 
tulip  plants.     Bulbs  are  .iistinsriiifaeii  from 
tubers,    however,    in    that,    in    them,    not 
the    shoot-axis,    but    the    leaves    envei.jp- 
ing  the  leaf-bud  become  tr^ck,  succulent. 
and  fleshy,  and  filled  with  reserve  mate- 
rials like  the  tubers.     In  the   majority  of. 
bulbs,  however,  the   bu.is   arising  in   the 
axils  of  the   bulb-scales  are  transformed 
at    once     into     new    bulbs,    which    are 
not    removed    by    far-reaching   runners 
from  the  parent  bulb.     This  \s  the  case, 
for    example,    in    our    common    kitchen 
Onion,  the  Garlic,  Crown   Imperial,  and 
many  others.     It  is  evidently  an  advanta- 
geous arrangement  when  mbers  and  bulbs, 
from  which  new  plants  arise  in  the  next 
year,   are   formed    at   the    end    of  more 
or   less    long   runners;    since   the   newly 
arising  individuals  are  thus  developed  far 
from  the  mother-plant,  in  a  soil  which  has 
not  yet  been  exhausted  by  the  latter. 

It  is  clear  that  all  plants  with  run- 
ners (above  ground  or  below,  forming 
tubers  and  bulbs  or  simply  bearing  leaf- 
shoots  at  the  end)  are  constantly  travelling, 
and  consequently  they  appear  each  year 
in  places  further  distant.  If  such  plants 
are  particularly  well  adapted  for  the  soil 
and  prevailing  climate,  they  may  at  length 

completely  occupy  wide  stretches  of  ground,  since  they  disjK)ssoss  all  other  plants. 
Such  is  the  case  with  the  Couch  Grass  {Jriitcum  npens)  and  with  many  Sedges 
(Carex),  and   particularly  with   the   Horsetails   {Equisduvi):    Kquisetum' Umosum, 


Fic.  M— Lonse-nidifiil  «ctu^n  through  a  sennmitm«  »-uJb 
or  r«.;/.,  /TrfTM.  4  hn.wn  lnelil^r^ne  oo^eni^.  thr  ^u:^;  t 
Ihe  pa-t  of  the  «em  bcarin«  the  bulb>^alc»  y.k.  .*);  s.  ihr 
eIor.«..te,»  portion  of  >tem  be.r-.n«  the  :..lM«e  Jca.*,  ,.'.>i 
•hLch  ends  alHjve  m  the  tennin*'  ilower;  .  o^a.>  .  ^  ^nihrr,  ■ 
/  p^runth;  3  a  laterü  bud  „..un<  bu«»  in  th.-  jxil  ..|  the 
r-unce^t  bull^scale;  A  the  apex  of  the  nrM  le.t  .'f  th..  Uie.4* 
b«.t  The  lateral  bu  1  Jcvel.-res  .u  the  buJb  .i  next  >..„  t 
the  r.wts»hu:h  arise  on  the  fibrv^  a»^  ulai  bumlle,  of  the  baxe 
of  the  bulb.  ^ 


and  palusire,  for  example,  arc  able,  by  means  of  their  subterranean 


runners  creeping 


in  the  mud,  to  occupy  large  stretches  in  l)ogs  and  the  margins  of  iM>nds  and  lakes 
to  the  exclusion  of  other  plants.     Plants  provided  with  subterranean  runners  play 
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important  part  in  nature ;  and  the  dense  grass  of  meadows,  as  well  as  tbe  ineradi- 
cable weeds,  owe  their  existence  in  great  measure  to  the  mode  of  life  described. 

In  plants  provided  with  runners,  tlie  main  shoot  for  tbe  lime  being,  with  its  foliage 
leaves  and  flower-stalks,  is  developed  chiefly  above  ground.  It  occurs,  however,  not 
rarely  that  the  whole  shoot-syslem  of  a  plant  consists  of  subterranean  creeping  shoot- 
axes,  from  which  only  the  foliage  leaves  appear  above  the  earth,  in  order  to  form 
products  of  assimilation  in  the  light ;  these  are  carried  down  through  the  leaf- 
stalks, and  deposited  as  reserve  material  in  the  subterranean  thick  shoot-axes.  A 
very  perfect  example  of  this  occurs  in  our  Bracken  fern  {PUris  aqutlt'na),  from 
the  subterranean  shoot-axes  of  which  only  a  single  large  foliage  leaf  from  each 
bud  comes  forth  each  year  above  ground;  similarly  also  in  the  Fern  Lygodiuniy 
where  likewise  only  the  foliage  leaves  live  above  ground,  and  their  mid-ribs  climb 
like  the  stem  of  a  twining  f)lant.  It  is  indifferent,  from  a  physiological  fK)int  of  view, 
whether  the  system  of  subterranean  perennial  shoot-axes  forms  a  Monopodium 
or  a  Sympodium.     Thus,  a  Äfonoix>dium  arises  when  the  growing  points  of  the 


FfC.  55.— Rhiw«nic  of  rterti  a^uiiiMn.  !.  11,  iJf  lh<  suTvieirnncjiii  crecpiaK  shoot  Jätcs;  n  the  iipei  of 
on*  of  them  ;  i,  3  »o  6  the  t*as4l  portion*  of  Ihe  IcMf-MAlki ,  *  «  ymmij  leaf;  *  a.  rott«!  Icfif  ««Ik,  the  *ttH  IMng 
Ims«1  portion  of  mhXth  bc«r»  »  bud  ^  ///.  llic  dtire»  covered  tailh  Mtra  Ar«  roou,  whkh  develop«  b«biiid  the 
fbrwmtd'erawlni  «pen  oftb«  stem. 


subterranean  system  continue  to  grow,  while  the  annually  renewed  sub-aferial* 
shoots  bearing  leaves  and  flowers  spring  from  lateral  gro\ving  points  of  the 
subterranean  system,  e.g.  Herb  Paris  (Paris  quadri/olia).  A  subterranean  Sym- 
podium  occurs,  on  the  other  hand,  when  from  the  growing  point  of  a  sub- 
terranean creeping  shoot  there  finally  arises  a  sub- atrial  foliage  shoot  or  flower 
stem,  which  then  again  disappears;  only  the  subterranean  creeping  piece  of 
the  shoot-axis  still  remains,  and  a  subterranean  lateral  bud,  growing  further 
in  the  direction  of  the  previous  subterranean  bud,  again  developes  at  its  end 
into  a  transitory  leaf-shoot  The  subterranean  system  of  shoot-axes  then  consists 
of  numerous  basal  pieces  of  different  shoot-generations,  the  apical  portions 
of  which  have  come  forth  year  by  year  above  the  earth,  and  then  disappeared. 
We  find  an  excellent  example  of  this  in  the  so-called  Solomon's  Seal  {Poly- 
gonatum). 

To  these  aphoristic  remarks  concerning  subterranean   shoots,  I  have  to  add 
fmally  that  these  shoots  are  distinguished  as  Rhizomes,  when,  creeping  horizontally  or 


HIZOMES. 

obliquely  from  the  shoot-axes,  as  is  generally  the  case,  they  produce  numerous  roots. 
I  could  scarcely  mention  a  more  illustrative  example  of  Rhizomes  or  Root-stocks 
ilian  those  of  the  genus  /r/>,  the  Flag  {Acorus  calamus)^  and  especially  the  common 
Asparagus  {Asparagus  offidttah's).  The  examples  named,  moreover,  offer  only 
a  small  selection  from  the  great  variety  of  subterranean  forms  of  shoot.  It  is  for 
our  purpose,  however,  quite  superfluous  to  enter  further  into  particulars,  since  any 
one  who  has  rightly  understotxl  what  has  been  said  will,  on  careful  observation 
of  any  subterranean  shoot,  easily  comprehend  the  true  slate  of  the  matter*  Con- 
cerning this,  I  may  simply  remark  that  one  has  to  guard  occasionally  against 
confounding  subterranean  shoots  with  roots ;  since  the  former  very  often  assume 
externally  the  aspect  of  roots.  Above  all,  they  contain  no  chlorophyll :  the  sub- 
terranean shoot^axes  are  white,  brown,  or  yellow,  instead  of  green.  The  decisive 
point  always  lies,  however,  in  that  subterranean  shoot-axes  possess  leaves,  and  bear 


FlC  ^-~P»(yg*mttum  mt^/nyfern*».  The  anttrior  p<rce  ii<  a  much  Um^rr  rhizome,  cunh»«lin](^ur 
fo«f  «finuMl  ifTOwihs,  A  seen  in  pmli]«.  S  frof«  aliotrc  :  «11  ihc  i'ivenüllmi*  rwj«  have  b«ij  nil  off.  tbclr 
pMMin«  iMlitir  fniAlcatcd  by  the  roundish  «cinn.  The  ttutnbcrs  1M14«  iS&S«  iMb^  Inctlcate  the  fvan  in 
wlikJi  the  rwrpectivc  pieces  of  the  ^jroipcKUuin  luve  txcp  producer). 


leaf-forming  bud  at  the  end.  Of  course  the  leaves  of  runners  and  rhizomes  are 
Ijsually  small,  inconspicuous,  membranous,  or  scale-like,  and  arresletl  generally, 
since  the  true  leaf-nature  can  only  apfjear  when  the  leaf  rudiments  develope  under 
the  influence  of  light  as  green  foliage  leaves.  That  lliese  inconspicuous  sub- 
terranean leaves,  like  the  scales  of  sub-aörial  winter  buds,  are  only  arrested 
foliage  leaves,  may  be  in  part  experimentally  demonstrated ' ;  since  tt  is  possible, 
by  proper  interference  with  the  normal  conditions  of  vegetation,  to  produce  true 
foliage  leaves  from  such  scales,  With  respect  to  Bulbs,  it  may  finally  be  mentioned 
ihai  their  stout,  soft  scales  are  also  leaves,  according  to  their  develoimienial  history 
— generally  entire  metamorphosed   leaves,  as   in   the  Crown  Imperial  and  Tulip. 


•  Thflt  the  teaf-$calcs  are  only  foliage  leaves  piievented  from  their  normal  development,  hut  do 
pot  rcprcs«;nl  a  so-called  leaf-formatioix  m  the  sense  of  the  Hraununin  Morphology,  hns  been 
expcriineatally  dcmonstrnted  l)y  noebtl,  Hot.  Zcitg,  i8So,  pjv  7«3i  Ac 
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Sometimes,  however,  the  body  of  the  bulb  is  composed  of  the  subterranean  basal 
portions  of  leaves,  the  sub-a€rial  parts  of  which  possess  the  properties  of  green  foliage 
leaves :  our  common  kitchen  Onion  presents  the  most  familiar  example.  As  may 
be  readily  supposed,  subterranean  shoots  may  resemble  true  roots  not  only  in  their 
form  but  also  in  their  functions ;  since  they,  like  the  latter,  take  up  food  from 
the  earth,  and  are  endowed  with  irritabilities  by  Aeans  of  which  they  grow  through 
the  substratum  in  all  directions  like  true  roots.  We  find  subterranean  shoots  of  this 
kind  sometimes  covered  with  absorbing  root-hairs,  e.  g.  in  the  Horsetails.  Besides 
the  horizontal  creeping  runners,  there  are  others  which  penetrate  obliquely  or  vertically 
downwards  into  the  earth,  and  behave  also  in  other  respects  like  primary  roots.    This 

occurs  to  a  very  marked  extent  in  the  subter- 
ranean shoots  of  the  genus  Dracana;  and  from 
the  subterranean  shoot-s}'Stem  of  Equisetum 
spring  single  branches,  which  grow  down 
2-3  m.  perpendicularly  into  the  earth.  Since, 
consequently,  shoot-axes  can  undertake  the 
functions  of  roots,  the  development  of  true 
roots  may  be  entirely  wanting  in  such  cases. 
There  is  a  whole  series  of  examples  known 
in  this  connection. 

The  genus  Psilotuniy  belonging  to  the 
LycopodiacicBy  developes  a  subterranean  s}'s- 
tem  of  shoots,  the  leaf  rudiments  of  which 
are  only  to  be  traced  by  careful  microscopic 
research;  while  they  behave  in  other  re- 
spects exactiy  like  roots.  Completely  rootless 
are,  further,  some  Orchideae  devoid  of  chlo- 
rophyll {Corallorhizay  Epipoguni)^  the  sub- 
terranean shoots  of  w'hich  may  in  truth  be 
recognised  as  such  at  once,  but  nevertheless 
completely  imdertake  the  function  of  roots. 
I  take  this  opportimity  of  remarking  that 
the  genus  Salvinia  is  also  completely  root- 
less; in  a  manner,  however,  quite  different 
from  the  plants  hitherto  named.  Salvinia  is, 
in  fact,  a  plant  floating  horizontally  on  the 
surface  of  water,  and  provided  w*ith  broad  afe'rial  leaves,  from  the  shoot  axis  of  which 
long  root-like  fibres  hang  down  into  the  water:  the  latter  are,  however,  neither  true 
roots  nor  metamorphosed  shoots,  but,  according  to  the  history  of  development, 
peculiarly  modified  leaves,  which  have  thus  here  undertaken  the  function  of  roots. 

In  all  the  cases  considered  hitherto,  we  have  been  concerned  with  derived  or 
metamorphosed  forms  of  shoot  of  those  vascular  plants  in  which  at  least  the  main 
shoots  either  produce  green  assimilating  leaves,  or  are  abundantly  provided  with 
chlorophyll  in  their  stems.  The  departures  from  the  tj'pe  are  in  these  cases  brought 
about  by  division  of  the  physiological  labour.  The  deviations  from  the  typical 
forms  of  shoot  proceed  much  further  in  plants  devoid  of  chlorophyll,  which  either 


FiC  57.— A  leaf  of  Allium  ctfa  divided  letififthwise. 
jr  the  thickened  base  of  the  sheath,  which  remains  behind 
a»  a  bulb  scale  after  the  upper  part  of  the  leaf  has  died 
down  ;  x  the  membranous  part  of  the  sheath ;  /  the  hollow 
lamina ;  A  cavity,  and  i  inner  side  of  the  lamina ;  jr  ligule. 


IIUMUS-PLANTS  AND   PARASITES. 


take  up  organic  food  from  the  remains  of  other  plants  that  are  becoming 
decomjxjsed»  or  obtain  it  directly  from  other  living  plants,  to  which  ihcy  arc 
parasitically  attached.  To  the  first  category,  which  mre  usually  distinguished  as  Co- 
prophytes,  but  which  I,  however,  prefer  to  name  Humus-plants  (saprophytes),  Ix^long 
as  well-known  examples  some  of  our  native  Orchids — Neoiitaf  Epipogum^  CoraHorhtza^ 
and  also  Laihrma  and  Monoiropa,  In  these  the  consequence  of  the  want  of  chloro- 
phyll is  that  the  leaves,  which  are  otherwise  numerously  developed,  remain  small 
and  scale 'like ;  since  large  leaves  have  only  a  meaning  and  object  when  they  abound 
in  chlorophyll,  and  serve  as  organs  of  nutrition.  Since,  thus,  the  function  of  assi- 
milation is  absent,  so  also  is  the  conveyance  of  mineral  nutritive  matters,  dissolved  out 
of  the  earth  in  corresponding  quantities 
of  water,  wholly  or  in  part  superfluous. 
Accordingly,  such  plants  have  but  few 
roots ;  and,  likewise,  a  vigorously  de- 
wloped  woody  botly  in  the  shoot-axes  is 
wanting.  The  same  is  also  the  case  with 
many  Parasites,  particularly  in  the  genus 
Or4>bßnchey  x^ry  rich  in  species,  which 
though  parasitic  on  the  roots  of  other 
plants,  nevertheless  developes  some  roots 
in  the  earth:  for  the  flower  stem  shoot- 
ing up  above  the  ground  must  needs 
have  a  certain  supply  of  \^'ater,  since  ii 
loses  at  least  small  quantities  of  vapour 
for  months.  The  species  of  Cuscuia 
possess  after  their  germination  no  roots 
whatever  in  the  earth :  by  means  of  the 
numert>us  haustoria,  which  penetrate  into 
the  tissue  of  the  host-plant  from  the  long 
filiform  shoot-axes  winding  around  it, 
they  extract  not  only  all  food  matters, 
but  also  the  necessary  water,  the  quantity 
of  which  is  of  course  extremely  small, 
since  the  leaves  are  reduced  to  minute 
membrane-like  scales.  Much  more  com- 
plete than  in  these  cases  is  the  degradation  of  the  shoot-foraiation  in  those  parasites 
the  whole  vegetative  body  of  which  developes  in  the  tissue  of  the  host-plant 
until  the  production  of  flowers,  or.  after  taking  its  origin  in  these,  groMS  forward 
below  ground.  This  is  the  case  in  the  BalamphorttF,  the  Hydnorecc,  and 
RaffimiutcE,  of  which  I  have  already  mentioned  that  the  organs  penetrating  into 
the  nutritive  substratum  entirely  lose  the  Tix>t-fnrm  common  in  tlie  vascular 
plants.  Up  to  the  time  when  die  flower  buds  arise,  one  ctin  scarcely  distinguish 
the  vegetative  body  of  such  plants  as  a  shoot  That  we  have  to  do  with  plants 
from  the  group  of  Phanerogams,  is  only  to  be  recognised  when  the  flowers  or  in» 
florescences  arise  ;  and  these,  in  their  turn,  are  to  t>e  regarded  even  in  the  typical 
plants  containing  chlorophyll  as  highly  metamorphosed  shoots*    But  even  the  parts  of 
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parasites  of  this  kind  which  protrude  from  the  substratum  have,  in  comparison  with 
the  t}'pical  shoots  of  the  vascular  plants,  something  uncommonly  strange  about  them. 
They  sometimes  resemble  in  their  whole  aspect  the  fructificalions  of  large  Fungi  ; 
in  a  very  striking  manner,  for  instance,  in  the  genus  Scyhalium.  That  in  all  the 
saprophytes  and  parasites  hitherto  mentioned,  it  is  in  fact  only  the  want  of  chloro- 
phyll by  which  the  degradation  of  all  the  vegetative  organs  has  been  brought  about, 
is  clear  at  once,  if  we  compare  with  them  the  Misletoe  and  the  whole  family  of  the 
LoranihacetE.  These  plants  also  are  parasitic  by  their  roots,  as  has  already  been 
shown,  on  the  tissues  of  their  host-plants.  They  are,  however,  abundantly  pro\ided 
with  chlorophyll,  and  accordingly  their  shoot-formation  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 
Their  broad,  dark  green  foliage  leaves,  on  green,  sharply  segmented  axes,  possessing  the 
anatomical  structure  of  highly  organized  vascular  plants,  show  that  the  strange  aspect 
of  the  saprophytes  and  parasites  devoid  of  chlorophyll  is  simply  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
want  of  chlorophyll ;  for  the  Loranthaceae,  with  their  little  altered  roots,  absorb  in 
the  main  only  water  and  mineral  food-matters  from  the  wood  of  the  trees  inhabited 

by  them,  and  they  are  able,  by  means  of  their 
shoots  containing  chlorophyll,  to  produce 
organic  substances  by  the  decomposition  of 
the  carbon  dioxide  of  the  atmosphere.  In 
accordance  with  this,  the  woody  body  of  the 
shoot-axis  is  strongly  developed,  the  water 
provided  with  mineral  matters  being  con- 
veyed through  this  to  the  assimilating  leaves. 
From  the  comparison  of  the  Saprophytes 
and  Parasites  with  normal  plants  possessing 
green  leaves,  we  gain  the  conviction  that  the 
whole  vegetative  segmentation,the  distinction 
of  root  and  shoot,  the  differentiation  of  the 
shoot  into  leaf  and  axis,  and  the  production 
of  wood  and  other  anatomical  elements,  have 
essentially  been  called  forth  by  the  activity  of  the  chlorophyll  in  nutrition.  In  pro- 
portion as  plants  strive  to  present  to  the  light  and  the  air  flat  plates  of  tissue  rich  in 
chlorophyll  (i.e.  leaves)  from  their  shoot-axes,  the  shoot-axes  must  also  develope 
those  forms  of  tissue  which  serve  for  the  conveyance  of  nutritive  materials 
into  the  leaves  and  back  from  them ;  and,  in  proportion  as  this  happens,  the  roots 
contained  in  the  substratum  must  also  be  capable  of  absorbing  the  water  lost  at  the 
evaporating  leaves,  together  with  the  mineral  matters  necessary  to  assimilation.  The 
richer  in  chlorophyll  and  the  larger  the  leaves  (or  the  shoot-axes  themselves,  as  in 
the  Cacti  and  cladodia),  the  more  perfect  also  must  die  roots  thus  be.  It  is, 
therefore,  easily  intelligible,  that  with  increasing  parasitism, — with  the  decrease, 
and,  finally,  the  entire  disappearance  of  the  chlorophyll-contents  of  the  shoots,  the 
formation  of  roots  also  becomes  simplified,  and  finally  ceases  altogether ;  and  that  when 
parasitism  is  carried  to  the  highest  degree,  even  the  differentiation  of  root,  shoot,  and 
leaves  in  the  vegetative  body  finally  ceases,  till,  at  last,  the  relation  of  plants  of  this 
kind  to  highly  organised  phanerogams  is  recognised  only  in  the  development  of  the 
flowers  or  inflorescences.     Similar  degradations  are  also  met  with  in  animal  parasites. 


Fig.  <f^—ScybaliHm  /Ungi/frnte  rti  (between  the  two 
lobes)  the  ro»!  of  the  host  plant ;  a  a  flower  shoot,  which  bears 
numerous  sm.ill  flowers  densely  crowded  on  itü  flat  upper  sur- 
face ;  /•  younjc  shoot  ;//fibro-vascular  bundles  (after  liichler). 
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Firmly  fixed  on  or  in  the  animal  host,  and  relatively  incapable  of  movement,  the 
animal  parasite  requires  only  feebly  developed  feeding  and  motile  organs,  or  even 
none  at  all,  and  accordingly  no  organs  of  sense.  In  animal  parasites  also,  wth 
increasing  parasitism,  the  external  segmentation  and  the  anatomical  structure  proper 
to  the  parasite  as  a  member  of  a  highly  organised  group  disappear  more  and 
more;  and  here  in  general,  just  as  in  plants,  the  reproductive  organs  succumb 
less  than  the  vegetative  organs  to  the  destructive  action  of  laziness.  It  is,  in  fact, 
in  both  cases  inactivity — laziness,  which  distinguishes  parasitism,  and  effects  the 
degeneration  of  organs.     As  an  animal  which  clings  by  moans  of  suckers  during  its 
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whole  life  on  or  in  another  animal  can  dispense  with  the  various  activities  which 
other  animals  require  for  the  seizing  of  their  food,  and  the  corresponding  movements 
and  use  of  the  sense-organs;  so  a  plant  loses,  with  the  loss  of  chlorophyll,  die 
necessity  for  raising  itself  above  the  substratum  to  the  Ught  and  of  developing  all 
those  adaptations  which  subserve  tliis  purpose. 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  more  simply  organised  plants,  the  Mosses  and  Algae, 
we  find,  the  lower  we  descend,  continually  simpler  forms  of  shoot ;  we  have  to  regard 
these,  however,  not  as  reduced,  but  rather  as  rudimentary — as  not  yet  typically 
developed.     Numerous   transitional  forms,  however,  indicate  the  passage  from  the 
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typical  leaf-shoots  of  vascular  plants  down  to  the  simplest  beginnings  of  shool- 
fonnation;  where,  finally,  there  still  remains  of  tlie  shoot-nature  only  ihe  rising 
above  the  substratum,  the  production  of  the  generative  organs,  and  the  capacity 
for  assimilaiion  with  the  irritabilities  necessary  thereto. 

We  shall  here  refer  only  to  some  important  points  and  give  a  few  examples, 
since  these  matters  have  been  already  sf>oken  of. 

In  the  true  Mosses,  and,  in  the  subdixHsion  of  the  Liverworts,  in  tlie  foliose 
Jungermanni^,  we  find  quite  tspical  shoots,  differentiated  into  leaves  and  axes, 
but  anatomically  much  simpler  ihan  those  of  the  vascular  plants.     We  have  here 


Fl&.  6i.— Portion  at  inxayvnt:  -Kciifvii  »f  fi>oK  of  Cuttu  €  catnlttum:  *  wnoti ;  4»  larifc  v«b«I*, 
The  tissue  at  belan^g^  fy  the  vei»ctiilivr  IwvfJy  of  Bru^n^jntm  Ztpp^tlii,  paraillic  in  Ihe  Citnu  n»t  1  It* 
ihin  fibres  creep  in  the  cortex  of  (be  Citsui  root,  and  swell  up  her«  oad  there  into  thick  cuBhioi»  |Ji«  In 
the  fif^urel.  from  which  Aowen  arc  <lei/dop«d,  which  then  appear  exteroAlly  a»  in  Fi£.  if  A  (urrin^^Jy 
uiagiiificil  I  incr  Solcru^Ltubüch). 


always  to  do  with  small  plantlets,  usually  growing  together  in  dense  swards, 
which  only  vegetate  in  moist  air,  and  make  use  of  a  dried-up  condidon  as  a 
period  of  rest.  Accortiingly,  the  necessity  for  the  formation  of  wood  and  the  con- 
duction of  water,  and  the  arrangement  of  those  anatomical  points  which  bring  about 
the  soHdity  of  large  land  plants — all  those  arrangements  generally  which  are  only 
necessary  to  large  land  plants— are  wanting.  In  particular,  the  foliage  leaves  of 
the  Mosses,  considering  their  small  size  and  the  life-conditions  mentioned,  do 
not  need  to  form  a  net^vork  of  ribs  and  veins,  as  we  found  to  be  the  case 
\\'ith   the  large  leaves   of  land   plants:    or,   to   express  the    causal   relations  more 
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\}\  since  the  rormanve  forces  in  the  class  of  Mosses  lend  neither  lo  the 
Ltiofi  of  wood,  s-ascuiar  bundles«  and  elastic  fibres,  nor  to  a  great  ex- 
tension of  the  assimDating  surface,  the  plants  remain  relati\'ely  small — tlieir  mass  is 
igni^cant  in  comparison  with  die  majority  of  the  more  highly  organised  plants. 
foreovcr,  the  most  \arious  metamorphoses  may  occur  in  the  shoots  of  Mosses,  as 
in  those  of  the  vascular  plants.    They  produce  runners  with  smail  leaves,  which 


Fir.,  ^— riaM*rr»i#<^  tf^nftfu/a,  •  ttio«.     From  iht  creeping  rooldJ  th 
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Schtmper}. 


*r  or  later  become  rooted  again  and  form  upright  leaf  shoots,  or  they  produce 
ibent,  rhizomes,  Ac;  these  all  very  small,  and  of  simple  cell -structure.  A 
special  peculiarity  of  the  true  Mosses,  however,  lies  in  the  producdon  of  a  system 
of  shoots  consisting  merely  of  cell -filaments,  the  so-called  protonema :  which 
jjowsesses  in  all  essential  points  the  nature  of  a  shoot,  without  developing  the 
typical   peifection   of  ihe    moss-shoot.      From   tliis   protonema   are  developed,  as 
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lateral  outgrowths,  not  only  roots  but  also  the  proper  shoots  of  the  Moss,  which  in 
their  turn  are  the  bearers  of  the  sexual  organs ;  the  protonema  may  thus  be  looked 
upon  as  a  simple  prehminary  stage  of  tlie  whole  vegetative  body  of  the  Moss.  The 
leaf-hke  plates  of  tissue,  abounding  in  chlorophyll,  which  sometimes  occur  on  the 


pic  63.— ri»*i«r».j  Av.4T.*»«y/rüv».  A  cemkiodllnff  «porA  t  fr  v»cnnle ;  w  root  J  *  etotporium;  R  part  of  a 
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protonema,  but  which  cannot  be  regarded  as  leaves  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the 
w^ord  (Tefrap/iis),  also  deserve  special  mention.  Like  nmnerous  similar  structures 
in  the  Algse,  Liverworts,  and  even  the  prothallia  of  the  Fems^  we  have  here  to  do 
with  shoot-formadons  which,  like  the  cladodes  of  vascular  plants,  serve  essendally 


Fig.  64.— RrMonciwüoui  outgrowth  froa 
rooii  of  «0  innrtsd  lod,  from  which  the 


root  of  Afff  AfW  AtfTHutH,  with  le»f-fomi!ivg  buds  A*. 
( <im)  shoot  forth  (X90I, 


only  the  purpose  of  presenting  a  larger  quantity  of  chlorophyll  to  the  light,  and  so 
aid  nutrition. 

In  some  subdivisions  of  the  Liverworts  we  meet  with  flat  broad  shoot*axes, 
which,  provided  with  rhizoids  on  their  under  sides,  either  possess  leaf-like  mem- 
branes or  entirely  dispense  with  them :  this,  how^ever,  from  our  point  of  view,  does 
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not  affect  the  shoot-nalurc  of  Uiesc  kinds  of  structure.  We  have  here  to  deal 
BUUpIy  i»ith  flat  shoots;  which  by  means  of  their  chlorophyll  contents,  their  rising 
>ve  the  substratum,  and  their  ability  to  form  reproductive  organs,  make  their 
shoot-nature  sufficiently  evident.  Nothing  can  be  more  superfluous  than  the  mor- 
phologica]  hair-splitting,  which  sees  in  organs  of  this  kind  anyüiing  essentially 
iflerent  from  the  leaf-shoots  of  other  plants,  simply  because  the  external  segmen- 
tation into  axis  and  leaf  is  wanting,  a  want  which  is  compensated  by  t)ie  flat 
cxtcDfiton  and  the  abundance  of  chlorophyll. 

lo  the  endless  variety  of  forms  of  the  AJgae,  any  one  who  is  accustomed  to  the 
great  constancy  of  the  topical  form  of  shoot  of  the  vascular  plants  and  higher  Mosses, 
is  struck  by  the  fact  that  here,  even  in  closely  allied  subdivisions,  the  development 
of  shoots  containing  chlorophyll,  so  far  as  their  segmentation  into  leaf  and  axis 
is  concerned,  is  extremely  various.  Nature,  one  might  almost  say,  has  here 
given  free  play  to  the  formative  forces  of  vegetable  substance,  under  the  simpler 
conditions  of  life  which  water  presents;  while  for  the  higher  development  under  more 
difficult  relations,  such  as  the  life  of  the 
land-plant  brings  with  itselC  the  typical  form 
of  leaf-shoot  has  evidently  proved  itself  to 
be  most  to  the  purpose,  and  with  progres- 
sive development  of  the  vegetable  kingdom 
lias  been  retained  almost  without  exception. 
Where  in  the  Algae  a  sharjier  segmentation 
appears,  there  the  difference  between  parts 
usually  extended  flat  and  rich  in  chloro- 
phyll, and  thin  stem-like  parts — that  is,  the 
main  difference  of  leaves  and  axes — makes 
itself  evident  This  occurs  in  a  very  pe- 
culiar, and,  in  comparison  with  the  vascular 
plants  and  Mosses,  very  strange  form,  in 
the  I^minariae.  The  whole  of  the  peren- 
nial  plant  (Fig.  66)  consists   of  a  shoot 

rooted  below,  the  lower  part  of  which  {s\  like  a  leaf-stalk,  bears  at  its  upper 
end  {p)  a  lamina,  vhich  may  be  compared  to  a  large  foliage  leaf.  The  growing 
point  of  this  remarkable  shoot  is  situated  at  the  boundary  of  the  stalk  and  lamina 
(at  e) ;  it  produces  annually,  to  a  certain  extent  by  intercalation,  a  new  lamina  (ö% 
ü|)on  wliich  the  older  one  {b)  decays  away. 

Thus,  although  a  great  difference  exists  formally  between  a  shoot  of  this 
kind  and  a  leaf-shoot  of  the  higher  plants,  it  is  nevertheless  clear  that,  by  means 
of  the  segmentation  indicated,  the  same  physiological  advantages  are  attained  on 
the  whole  as  are  provided  by  the  ordinary  segmentation  into  leaf  and  axis.  The 
physiological  similarity  is  exliibited  still  more  in  tlie  throwing  off  of  the  flattened 
leaf-like  portion,  and  in  the  replacement  of  it  by  a  new  organ  of  a  similar 
kind.  In  another  also  highly  organised  genus  of  Algse,  Sargassum,  we  find 
forms  of  shoot  which  deviate  but  little  from  those  of  vascular  plants.  From 
the  growing  point  of  a  thin  axis  arise  flat  leaves  (b\  separated  by  internodes; 
and,  in  addition»  portions  of  the  shoot  serve   as   swim   bladders  (/),  and  sexual 
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organs   {/)   arc    cxclusncly    formed    on    others — a    di\isioii    of    labour   which    is 
elsewhere  met  with  only  in  highly  organised  plants.     In  the  species  of  Fucus,  on 

the  other  hand,  there  is  generally 
no  sejinneniation  into  leaf  and  axis, 
and  the  branched  shoots  are  them- 
selves flat,  or  even  lmnd-sha{ied, 
like  the  cladodcs  of  many  Phane- 
rogams. In  many  other  genera 
of  Aig*e  are  found  richly  branched 
shoots  without  any  flat  tissue- 
plates  whatever;  the  assimilating 
chlorophyll  lies  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  the  cylindrical  liody  of  tis- 
sue (Fig,  68),  the  physiological 
behaviour  of  which  may  very  well 
be  comjiared  with  the  shoot  sys- 
tem of  Spariium  jutueum  or  of 
Psihfum.  Again,  in  other  cases 
the  whole  shoot  consists  of  a  short 
rooted  basal  portion,  on  which  are 
situated  leaf-like,  thin  plates  of 
tissue  (Fig.  69),  from  the  margin 
of  which  similar  organs  often 
grow  forth,  like  the  segments 
of  an  Opuniia.  I  must  unfor- 
tunately deny  myself  in  this  su- 
perficial siu-\e}',  from  going  more 
deeply  into  the  variety  of  forms 
prevailing  here ;  since  just  those 
organographical  relations  which 
arc  most  important  for  us  could 
only  be  rendered  clear  by  means 
of  numerous  dra\rings  and  de- 
tailed descriptions.  On  account 
of  their  importance,  however, 
mention  must  finally  be  made  of 
those  Alg3B  the  growth  of  which 
ts  not  accompanied  by  cell-divi- 
sion, and  which  tlius,  as  one  is 
accustomed  to  say,  only  consist 
of  one  cell :  this^  however,  does 
not  prevent  these  plants  occa- 
sionally attaining  considerable 
magnitude,  and,  in  addition  to  tlie  formation  of  roots,  the  most  varied  segmentation 
of  their  shoots  also.  In  this  sense  the  genera  CauUrpa,  Botrydiuni,  Vauchena,  and 
others  (cp.  p.  4)  have  already  been  referred  to. 
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previously  insisted  upon  the  fact  that  in  the  simplest  Algae,  as  in  the 
tplest  Fungi,  the  segmentation  of  the  vegetative  body  into  root  and  shoot  does 
not  occur.  It  has  already  been  mentioned,  also»  ünt  the  accepted  description  of 
Ihe  segtneniation  of  more  highly  developed  Fungi  into  mycelium  and  fructification, 
signifies  essendally,  from  our  point  of  view,  nothing  further  than  the  segmentation 
into  root  and  shool ;  only,  ue  have  here  to  do  with  plants  devoid  of  chloro- 
phyll, in   which,  as   in   all   other   plants   devoid    of  chlorophyll,  the   shoot   is   no 
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longer  an  organ  of  assimilation,  but  only  the  bearer  of  reproductive  cells,  as 
rbich,  with  few  exceptions,  it  also  protrudes  above  the  nourishing  substratum. 
ihe  large  common  Mushrooms  and  Toadstools  of  the  Moods  and  fields,  the 
iktalked  pilcus»  on  the  under  side  of  which  the  spores  arise,  is  thus  the  fructi- 
fication, or,  according  to  our  view,  the  shoot  reduced  to  a  mere  fructification; 
thf  proj^cr  root-.Hystem  being  extended  in  the  earth  as  the  mycelium.  That 
we    are    here    again    concerned    with   innumerable   varieties    of   form,  is   evident 
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in  the  richness  in  species  of  the  Fungi,  and  in  the  great  variety  of  their  modes 
of  life. 

In  this  condensed  treatment  of  comparative  organography,  I  have  aimed 
essentially  at  bringing  forward  only  those  p)oints  which  may  ser\'e  for  the  under- 
standing of  subsequent  general  physiological  expositions.  To  this  end  we  have 
regarded  the  different  parts  of  plants  simply  as  organs,  i.  e.  as  instruments  for  definite 
physiological  functions ;  and  in  particular,  only  those  which,  in  contrast  to  the  Re- 
productive organs,  have  been  distinguished 
as  the  Vegetative  organs.  This  physio- 
logical treatment  of  organography,  hitherto 
unduly  repressed  in  Botany  under  the  sway 
of  the  morphological  school,  is  moreover 
by  no  means  intended  to  exclude  the  purely 
formal  comparison,  as  it  has  hitherto  been 
conducted  under  the  name  of  morphology; 
its  effect  on  the  latter  is  only  to  be  that 
of  explaining  and  enlightening.  That  the 
comparison  of  organic  forms  from  purely 
physiological  points  of  view,  which  are  ex- 
clusively concerned  with  the  functions  of 
the  organs,  can  exhaust  one  side  only  of 
the  subject,  and  that,  besides  the  functional 
signification  of  the  organs,  phylogenetic  re- 
lations also  exist,  which,  quite  independently 
of  the  mode  of  life  of  organisms,  concern 
their  relationship  and  their  descent,  requires 
in  our  time  no  proof.  The  whole  of  syste- 
matic botany  and  morpholog>',  so  far  as 
they  have  any  meaning  at  all,  have  to  do 
exclusively  with  this ;  and  it  is  just  because 
this  morphological  and  phylogenetic  mode 
of  consideration  of  plants  has  always  pre- 
vailed in  Botany,  and  now  threatens  to 
overgrow  every  other  interest  in  plants, 
that  I  have  considered  it  to  the  purpose  to 
obtain,  by  means  of  the  preceding  lectures,  a  more  fitting  basis  for  our  physio- 
logical considerations. 

Only  this  one  point  I  would  yet  emphasise  here.  According  to  my  view, 
progress  in  the  department  of  Botany  lies  in  the  physiological  direction;  and 
sooner  or  later,  starting  from  physiological  points  of  view,  we  shall  also  come 
to  understand  the  proper  morphological  hereditary  properties  of  the  organs,  and 
the  causes  of  their  variations.  The  purely  formal  relations  of  organisms  among 
themselves  also,  chiefly  disclosed  by  the  history  of  development,  must  sooner  or 
later  be  expressed  as  the  effects  of  physiological  causes  which  can  be  definitely  slated. 


Fig.  fO.—jl£'aricHS  cam/tjttris.  A  shows  the  mycelium 
(m)  beset  with  fructification ;  /-^K  dcrelopment  of  the  fructi- 
ficatioii  (natunl  size). 


LECTURE    VI. 

ON   THE  CELLULAR   STRUCTURE  OF  PLANTS.    PROTOPLASM. 
NUCLEUS,    CELL-WALL. 


That  plants  consist  of  cells  is  now  known  to  every  well-informed  man;  \ 
the  true  meaning  of  the  word  Cell  may  be  quite  clear  to  but  few,  the  less  so 
since  biologists  themselves^  even  now,  hold  and  discuss  the  most  different  opinions 
upon  it.  To  many,  the  cell  is  always  an  indeiiendeni  living  teing,  wliich  sometimes 
exists  for  itself  alone,  and  sometimes  'becomes  joined  with'  others — millions  of  its  like, 
in  order  to  form  a  cell-colony,  or,  as  Hackel  has  named  it  for  the  plant  particularly, 
a  cell-republic.  To  otiiers  again,  to  whom  the  author  of  this  book  also  l:>elongs, 
cell- formation  is  a  phenomenon  very  general,  it  is  true,  in  organic  life^  but  still  only 
of  secondary  significance ;  at  all  events,  it  is  merely  one  of  the  nimierous  expressions 
of  the  formative  forces  which  reside  in  all  matter,  in  the  highest  degree,  however^  in 
organic  substance. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  is  certainly  best  to  leave  every  theory  aside  for  the 
present,  and  confine  ourselves  to  the  most  immediate  experience,  and  to  the  consider- 
aüon  of  a  few  objects  which,  without  any  controversy,  consist  of  cells. 

Let  us  first  turn  for  this  purpose  to  Fig.  71,  which  represents  the  transverse 
sccdon  of  the  flower-stalk  of  a  plant  closely  allied  to  our  common  kitchen  Onion. 
We  see  at  once  that  its  area  is  occupied  by  a  mesh-work,  or  is  divided  into  numerous 
closed  chambers.  The  walls  of  the  latter  consist,  as  is  perceived  at  once,  of  solid, 
[and,  as  further  experience  will  show,  even  of  extraordinarily  solid  substance :  the 
sjiaces  bounded  by  these  contain  fluid,  and,  as  we  shall  see  later,  other  constituents 
sdU  more  important  The  size  of  the  chambers  is  very  various,  and  so  is  their 
form.  From  our  figure  it  is  at  once  observed,  however,  that  the  chambers  re- 
sembling one  another  in  size  and  form  are  aggregated  in  layers  or  groups,  arranged 
on  the  transverse  section  of  the  organ  of  the  plant. 

The  indi\idual  mesh-like  spaces  or  chambers  are  the  cells:  the  groups  of 
similar  cells  are  the  \'arious  forms  of  tissue. 

An  equally  thin  longitudinal  section  through  the  same  flower  stalk  would  present 
a  less  evident,  and  apparently  less  orderly  picture.  Careful  consideration  would, 
however,  even  on  die  longitudinal  section,  again  enable  us  to  recognise  chambers 
closed  on  all  sides,  and  bounded  bv  a  net-work  of  solid  walls:  onlv  in  this  case  the 
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cliambers  appear   more   extended   in   the   longitudinal   direction   (especially   those 
marked  (g)  in  the  figure)  in  the  form  of  very  long  narrow  tubes. 

A  careful  comparison  of  the  Vkq  figures — i.e.  the  transverse  and  longitudinal 
sections — leads  to  the  conclusion  that  tiie  various  linear  networks  of  the  longi- 
tudinal and  transverse  sections  are  due  to  the  presence  of  chambers  closed  on  all 
sides,  the  cavities  of  which  are  separated  from  one  another  by  solid  walls,  just 
like  the  rooms  in  a  large  building.     The  transverse  section  of  a  portion  of  a  plant 

thus  corresponds  to  the  ground- 
^      -^tei-    /  y^  plan  of  a  building:  the  longitu- 

dinal section   to  the  elevation  of 
tlie  same. 

Apart  from  those  Algse  and 
Fungi  which  we  have  already 
learned  to  recognise  as non*cellijlar 
plants,  we  find  in  all  plants  and 
parts  of  plants  this  chanil)er-like 
structure;  and  we  still  designate 
the  single  chambers  by  the  ^me 
term  which  their  discoverer,  Robert 
Hooke  (1667),  employed  for  them, 
l>ecause  he  was  struck  by  the 
similarity  of  the  chambers  with 
the  cell-structure  of  a  honeycomb. 
We  shall  of  course  see  that  this 
similarity  is  an  extremely  super- 
ficial one,  although  in  the  cells 
of  plants,  as  in  those  of  a  honeycomb,  living  contents  become  formed,  and  formative 
nutritive  materials  are  stored  up. 

If  we  regard  the  longitudinal  or  transverse  section  of  a  \'cry  young  portion 
of  a  plant,  such  as  a  growing  point  (Fig.  72)  or  the  transverse  section  through 
ordinary  wood  or  cork,  we  remark  that  all  the  cells  fit  closely  into  one  another  on 
all  sides;  since  between  any  two  neighbouring  cells  there  is  always  only  one  solid 
wall,  like  a  simple  wall  between  two  chambers  of  a  house.  This  kind  of 
cellular  structure  originally  exists  in  every  cellular  plant,  and  accords  with  the 
origin  of  the  cells  during  growth.  But  very  often  it  happens  that  in  the  course  of  the 
further  development,  the  chambers  separate  partly  or  L-ntirely  from  one  another,  the 
simple  primary  ]jartition  walls  becoming  more  or  less  split ;  and  each  single  chamber 
thus  becomes  bounded  by  a  wall  of  its  own,  at  certain  places,  or  over  its  whole 
circumference.  This  case  is  observed  very  generally  in  the  tissue  of  green  leaves, 
especially  in  the  lower  half  of  the  thin  lamina.  The  cells,  at  first  fitting  closely  on  all 
Bides,  have  separated  from  one  another  during  the  growth  of  the  leaf,  and  are  now 
connected  only  at  isolated  points.     The  case  is  similar  also  in  the  seed-coat  of  the 

3  Gourd,  of  which  Fig,  73  represents  a  transverse  section.  The  inner  layer  of  tliis 
_  »jeed-coat  consists  of  cells  which  have  evenmally  become  separated  from  one 
another,  since  through  growth  they  have  assumed  various  irregular  forms.  In  such 
cases  empty  spaces  exist  between  the  now  independent  chambers  or  cells,  which  arc 


Fitfc  71.— Tr»n»«r«e  «cction  of  Ihc  flower  scape  of  AUfytm  S(h*m*- 
fp*ium  (X  jo),  r  «pldermü  ;  ck  «Hi  contjinlng  diiorophjrlt ;  *■  cokmHeu 
cortical  pftrenchjriiM ;  m  pith  p«Kncb>-m4  :  g  g*  rmscutar  bundt« ;  tr  ring 
of  »clemchjrina. 
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lermed  intercellular  spaces,  or  lacuna?.  In  the  ordinary  succulent  tissues  of  Stems, 
Roots,  Fniits,  etc.,  these  intercellular  spaces  are  relatively  very  small,  since  the  cells 
of  tiiese  portions  of  the  plant,  at  first  fitting  closely  on  all  sides,  separate  a  little  from 
one  another  only  here  and  there.  It  often  happens,  however,  especially  in  aquatics 
and  bog-plants,  that  the  large  cells  of  the  succulent  tissue  (^>arenchyma)  l^ecorae 
«separated  from  one  another  in  layers,  so  that  large  chamber-like  cavities  arise,  which 
are  separated  from  one  another  by  simple  layers  of  cells.  An  excellent  example  of 
I  his,  easily  perceptible  even  with  the  unaided  eye,  is  presented  by  the  leaf-sheaths 
of  the  species  of  Musa. 

This  mutual  isolation  of  cells,  resulting  spontaneously  during  growth,  may 
under  certain  circumstances  be  produced  artificially,  especially  when  the  partition- 
walls  are  thick ;  either  simply  by  means  of  continued  lx>iling  in  water,  or  by  long 
maceration  in  a  mixture  of  chlorate  of  potash  and  nitric  acid,  or  even  by  slow 
rotting»  In  the  excremenl  of  plant-eating  animals»  also»  we  find  the  undigested  cells 
often  completely  isolated  from  one  another  under  the  influence  of  the  gastric  and 


Vin,  ;r— Lnnjtiiü<Jln*t  wction  Ihrovig»»  ihc  grawuiB  point  at*  wlnler  bud  of  .f  Jvi^/M-fffid^  (x  «boot  i 
S  the  apex  of  the  ^rowinf  pMat ;  t  f  youfkK«« t  iMvttf  t  r  cof tci ;  m  pith. 


intestinal  juices.  In  such  cases,  a  splitting  of  the  originally  simple  partition  wall 
of  neighbouring  cells  is  effected  by  external  influences;  or  a  thin  layer,  the  so- 
called  middle  lamella,  lying  in  the  thick  partition  wall,  is  dissolved.  However, 
even  in  the  normal  course  of  vegetation,  and  especially  in  the  formation  of  repro- 
dtictive  organs,  a  complete  isolation  of  the  cells  occurs  in  such  a  manner  that, 
finally/ they  become  emptied  out  of  the  reproductive  organs  in  the  form  of  a  more 
or  less  fine  dust,  The  pollen  from  the  opened  anthers  of  the  stamens  of  flowering 
plants,  for  instance,  consists  of  such  isolated  cells;  and  occasionally,  as  in  the 
Pines  and  many  Netde-Iike  plants,  these  are  carried  away  in  great  quantities  by 
ihe  wind.  The  spores  of  most  Cryptogams  are  further  examples.  The  fine  hea%'y 
dust,  bought  in  the  apothecaries'  shops  under  the  name  of  Lycopodium^  consists 
entirely  and  simply  of  such  spores ;  and  similarly  we  can  shake  out  of  any  moss 
capsule,  or  blow  away  from  a  tuft  of  the  commonest  mould  {Penidllium  ghucum), 
a  still  finer  powder»  If  the  unfolded  pileus  of  a  ripe  Mushroom  or  Toad-stool  is 
laid  with  the  lower  side  on  paper,  it  is  found,  after  some  hours,  that  a  picture  of 
its  lamellaied  or  tubular  underside  has  been  formed,— a  figure  in  dust,  which  has 
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typical  leaf-shoots  of  vascular  plants  down  to  the  simplest  beginnings  of  shoot- 
formation;  where,  finally,  there  still  remains  of  the  shoot-nature  only  the  rising 
above  the  substratum,  the  production  of  the  generative  organs,  and  the  capacity 
for  assimilation  with  the  irritabilities  necessary  thereto. 

We  shall  here  refer  only  to  some  important  points  and  give  a  few  examples, 
since  these  matters  have  been  already  spoken  of. 

In  the  true  Mosses,  and,  in  the  subiiivision  of  the  Liven^orts,  in  the  foliose 
Jungermannise,  we  find  quite  topical  shoots,  differentiated  into  leaves  and  axes, 
but  anatomically  much  simpler  than  those  of  the  vascular  plants.     We  have  here 


FiC  Si.— Ptortlon  at  if^nsrpne  Mctian  of  root  of  Cumi  t  «Hmiliiuim  j  M  w-M*d  ;  g  Ibtt»  »c*«!!*. 
The  tksue  f  >  btlt^iit?»  ta  ihe  Ttgcldtlrc  boity  o(  BrMgynamjm  Zififtlii,  paruitic  in  the  Citsui  nvt(  ;  \\% 
thin  fibre*  creep  in  the  corlem  of  ihc  CixsMs  root,  and  »well  Up  here  and  there  into  ilikk  cuslutMiK  (as  hi 
the  Hifure},  from  which  Aow«n  »re  develop«!,  wliJch  thea  oinpeAr  externally  ü  Iü  Mg',  t;  A  (jtroagly 
magiUfied ;  xfker  Solms-Laubach), 


always  to  do  with  small  plantlets,  usually  growing  togctlier  in  dense  swards» 
which  only  vegetate  in  moist  air,  and  make  use  of  a  dried-up  condition  as  a 
period  of  resL  Accordingly,  the  necessity  for  the  fonnation  of  wood  and  the  con- 
duction of  water,  and  the  arrangement  of  those  anatomical  points  which  bring  about 
the  soUdity  of  large  land  plants — all  those  arrangements  generally  which  are  only 
necessary  to  large  land  plants — arc  wanting,  In  particular,  the  foliage  leaves  of 
the  Mosses,  considering  their  small  size  and  the  life-conditi<jns  mentioned,  do 
not  need  to  form  a  network  of  ribs  and  veins,  as  we  fotintl  to  lie  the  case 
with   the  large  leaves  of  land   plants:    or,  to  express  the   causal  relations  more 
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correclly,  since  the  formative  Forces  in  the  class  of  Mosses  tend  neither  to  the 
formation  of  wood,  vascular  bundles,  and  elastic  fibres,  nor  to  a  great  ex- 
tension of  tlie  assimilating  surface,  the  plants  remain  relatively  small — their  mass  is 
insijB^ificant  in  comparison  with  the  majority  of  the  more  highly  organised  plants. 
Moreover,  the  most  various  metamorphoses  may  occur  in  the  shoots  of  Mosses,  as 
in  those  of  the  vascular  plants.     They  jiroduce  runners  with   small  leaves,  which 


FIC,  ts.—C^»iA*rftf«  win4t»i^a,  0  »nois.     \  rrm  ihc  creeping  rooted  rhUomc»  ■«  dmelop«^ 
UfMlfht  laiy  4li04ts.  th«  older  or  which  bc«r  ihc  toni;-aUl1t«d  stToroconb  (natural  fcUe;  after 


sooner  or  later  become  rooted  again  and  form  upright  leaf  slioois,  or  ihey  produce 
iiibers.  rhizomes,  &c. ;  these  all  very  small,  and  of  simple  cell- structure,  A 
rial  j)eculiarity  o^  the  true  Mosses,  however,  lies  in  the  production  of  a  system 
shoots  consisting  merely  of  cell -filaments,  the  so-called  protonema ;  which 
possesses  in  all  essential  points  the  nature  of  a  shoot,  without  developing  the 
typical   perfection   of  the   moss-shoot.      From   this   protonema   are   developed,  as 
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presents  itself  as  a  slimy,  or  occasionally  gelatinous,  or  sometimes  more  or  less 
solid  mass;  and  either  completely  fills  the  cavity  of  the  cell,  or  only  clothes  the 
wall  as  a  thin  layer,  or  traverses  the  sap  cavity  of  the  cell  in  the  form  of  a 
network. 

This  is  the  universally-  known  and  yet  essentially  unknown  protoplasm»  that 
substance  which,  according  to  the  researches  of  the  last  forty  years,  represents 
the   proper  living  body   of  every  cell;  and  which,  as  has  been  gradually  proved, 

is  the  actual  basis  of  life  of 
all  organisms,  both  of  animals 
and  of  jdanls,  and  the  investiga- 
tion of  which  therefore,  in  our 
time  especially,  is  the  object 
of  the  Zoologist  and  Botanist, 
In  the  protoplasm  itself,  again, 
is  found  the  nucleus  of  the 
cell,  which  generally  pre- 
sents itself  as  a  definitely 
formed  part  of  the  protoplasm, 
Only  one  nucleus  is  usually 
present ;  but  in  large,  and  espe- 
cially in  elongated  cells,  several 
or  many  nuclei  may  be  distri- 
buted in  the  protoplasm.  More- 
over, particularly  in  the  non- 
cellular  plants  among  the  Algj 
and  Fungi,  hundreds,  or  even 
thousands  of  nuclei  may  be 
found  in  the  protoplasm,  where 
formerly,  up  to  the  year  1878, 
their  presence  had  been  alto-' 
gether  overlooked. 

From  what  has  been  stated, 
the  protofilasm,  with  its  nu- 
cleus, and  the  cell-membrane 
or  cell-wall,  appear  as  the 
essentials  of  every  vegetable 
cell.  The  other  visible  sub- 
stances are  temporary  struc- 
tures, nutritive  materials,  pro- 
ducts of  metabolism,  or  refuse  matters  and  the  like,  to  which  we  shall  return  in 
detail  when  we  are  considering  the  theory  of  nutrition. 

For  the  present,  however,  we  will  keep  to  ihe  essential  constituents  of  the 
vegetable  cell— the  protoplasm,  nucleus,  and  membrane;  and  these  we  will  now 
study  more  in  detail. 

The  Protoplasm,  the  fundamental  significance  of  which  for  the  whole  Ufe  of 
tlve    plant    has  been    ahead v    indicated,  consists   of  albuminous  substances,  i.e.  of 


FlC  75.— PurcnchjfUMi  eelT»  from  the  middle  layer  of  the  root-cancx  of 
Frttiiiarv*  imffrtstis  Owgliudibal  ««Ctlon  X  SS^I-  -^  ^try  yoiiof  cdts  «tllJ  de- 
vokd  of  ccll.up,  Iving  clo4«  tt^  «le  apes  of  tbe  roc«» ;  ir  cttl»  of  the  wnie  docTii»- 
lioo  About  1  mnu  front  the  »fti  of  the  root ;  the  ceU<«Ap  u)  form»  iioUted  drop» 
in  ihc  proLopUjiin  (/) ;  plates  af  protoplnim  teponte  ihes«  drapi.  C  cells  of  (he 
Sime  detcriptloa  about  7— <8  m.in.  from  the  apet  of  the  root ;  the  two  ceLt  to  ibe 
lilthf  bdowarc  seen  from  the  front,  the  larxc  ceil  to  tkc  Icfl  below  i«  <n  optical 
ieCtwD.  The  ccU  to  the  rif  hi  «bove  is  opened  by  (be  section ;  the  cell-nucleus 
•how«  a  peculiv  «ppeftranc«  of  nrdttng  uader  the  loAaence  of  tbe  penetratine 
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cliemicaJ  compounds  which  behave  essentially  like  common  egg-albumen,  or  the 
casein  of  milk,  or  like  the  coaguJable  substance  of  blood,  &c.  These  chemical 
compounds  are  compoiicd  of  the  elements  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and 
sulphur:  they  are  the  most  complex  of  all  organic  chemical  combinations,  and 
as  the  result  of  their  decomposition  a  large  number  of  simpler  organic  carlx)n  com- 
pounds are  formed.  The  statement  that  protoplasm  consists  of  albuminous  sub- 
stances is,  however,  not  to  be  understood  to  mean  thai  proieid  and  proto- 
plasm are  identical.  For  by  the  former  is  meant  only  the  chemical  compound 
of  the  elements  mentioned;  whereas  the  protoplasm  composed  of  this  pos- 
sesses a  definite  organisation,  which  is  foreign  to  the  chemical  compound  as 
such.  The  case  is  similar  to  that  of  the  chemical  compound  of  chlorine  and 
soilium  (common  salt)  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the 
crystals  of  common  salt.  It  is,  moreover,  only  an  abbremtion  to  say  that 
protoplasm  consists  of  pmteids. 
This  is  only  its  essentially  distinc- 
tive character ;  but,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  living  protoplasm  always 
contains  a  larger  or  smaller  quan- 
tity of  water,  and  if  this  is  with- 
drawn up  to  a  certain  minimum 
it  loses  its  vital  acdvity,  and  on 
tlie  withdrawal  of  more  water  even 
its  ability  to  live.  The  water  be- 
longs to  the  molecular  structure  of 
the  living  protoplasm  in  the  same 
sense  as  the  water  of  crystallization 
\&  necessary  to  the  structure  of  very 
inany crystals,  which  lose  their  crystal- 
line form  on  the  withdrawal  of  the 
water  of  crystallizadon. 

On  examination  we  find,  more- 
over, that  in  the  protoplasm  mineral 
constituents  are  furdier  contained, 
which,  after  its  combustion,  remain  over 
a&  incombustible  ashj  a  series  of  salts 

in  which  alkalies,  lime,  magnesia,  phosphoric  acid,  and  sulphuric  acid  [ircdominale. 
Even  so  far,  tlie  protoplasm  appears  to  be  a  nuxture  of  numerous  chemical 
compounds;  and  we  have  cause  to  believe,  in  addition,  that  continual  chemical 
changes  are  connected  with  the  vital  processes  in  it,  the  products  of  which  remain, 
at  least  for  a  time,  between  the  molecules  of  the  protoplasm.  The  substance  of  the 
protoplasm  here  described  afifjears  quite  homogeneous  under  the  microscope,  even 
witti  very  strong  magnifying  powers.  In  actively  vegetating  cells,  however,  this 
substance,  in  itself  homogeneous  and  transparent,  is  Uuckly  set  with  very  numerous 
finall  granules  (microsomes);  these  appear  even  with  the  strongest  magnifying 
powers  as  dots,  the  true  nature  of  which,  from  a  chemical  point  of  view,  and 
fh.-  Hni"»rt:ini  r  ..f  which   for  the  life  of  the   protoplasm,  are  still  doubtful,  although 


FtC.  7<L— Hanoi  or  the  protoplatm  enc)ofe4  m  cdU  A  and  B  of 
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we  may  assume  as  probable  that  they  are  very  finely  divided  nutritive  matters  which 
are  employed  in  the  vital  processes. 

In  the  tissue  of  growing  points  and  embryos,  the  protoplasm  usually  fills 
up  the  entire  space  enclosed  by  the  thin  cell-walls,  and  shares  it  as  yet  only 
with  the  relatively  large  nucleus  (compare  Fig.  72).  As  Fig.  75  shows,  how- 
ever, the  protoplasm  assumes  different  forms  with  the  growth  of  the  cells. 
As  the  cells  become  larger,  the  protoplasm  does  not  increase  in  an  equal 
degree,  but  there  are  formed  in  it  cavities,  filled  with  fluid,  i.e.  with  cell- 
sap.    The  protoplasm  itself  then  assumes  the  form  of  plates  and  threads,  united 

in  a  net-like  manner,  which 
radiate  from  a  central  clump 
investing  the  nucleus,  to  the 
periphery  of  the  cell,  there 
to  pass  over  into  a  more 
or  less  thin  layer  of  proto- 
plasm, which  here  clothes  the 
cell-wall  like  a  hollow  sac. 
The  more  the  cells  enlarge 
with  progressive  growth,  the 
larger  the  sap-vacuoles  in  the 
protoplasm  become ;  until,  very 
often,  there  remains  of  the 
latter  only  a  thin  lamella 
lying  on  the  cell-wall,  some- 
what as  a  wall-paper  on  a 
chamber  wall.  The  elonga- 
tion of  the  cells,  as  we  see, 
is  essentially  connected  with 
the  absorption  of  water,  with- 
out a  corresponding  increase 
of  the  protoplasm.  In  very 
succulent  parts  of  plants  it 
is  therefore  by  no  means  easy 
to  see  the  protoplasm  with 
the  microscope:  in  the  large 
parenchyma  cells  of  the  root-cortex,  the  pith  and  the  cortex  of  vegetating  shoots, 
in  leaves,  fruits,  and  so  forth,  it  often  requires  special  methods  of  investiga- 
tion to  bring  into  view  the  exceedingly  thin  protoplasmic  utricle  which  encloses 
the  large  sap-cavity  of  the  cell,  and  lies  close  upon  the  cell-wall.  This  is 
accomplished  by  means  of  various  contracting  media,  e.g.  dilute  solutions  of 
iodine,  alcohol,  glycerine,  &c.,  by  which  the  protoplasm  is  killed,  and  compelled 
to  separate  from  the  cell-wall  in  the  form  of  a  pellicle,  sometimes  exceedingly 
thin. 

It  often  happens,  however,  that,  wth  vigorous  growth  of  the  cells,  and  therefore 
with  considerable  enlargement  of  their  cavities,  the  protoplasm  also  becomes 
highly  nourished  and  increased  in  mass.     In  such  cases  there  are  found,  even  in 


FIG.  77.— Stellate  hair  oa  the  calyx  of  the  young  Aower  Imd  of  AtOma  r^stm. 
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large  cells,  considerable  quantities  of  protoplasm,  usually  so  dislributed  that 
a  thicker  or  thinner  layer  of  it  clothes  the  inner  side  of  the  cell-wall,  while  a 
more  or  less  massive  clump  cnvelo|>es  the  nucleus,  from  which  threads  or  bands 
o(  protoplasm  pass  out  to  the  wall  This  arrangement  of  tlie  protoplasm  is  very 
easily  seen  under  the  micruscopc,  wiihout  disturbance  to  its  life,  in  the  hairs  on 
Ihc  epidermis  of  many  plants.  If  we  observe  s;ich  a  livjug  cell  attentively 
and  for  a  long  time,  the  substance  of  the  protoplasm  is  seen  to  be  in  con- 
tinual movement— one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  phenotnena,  which  allows  of  the 
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immediate  recognition  of  the  internal  disturbances  of  equilibrium  taking  place  in  the 
protoplasm.  These  movements  are  rendered  visible  by  means  of  the  finer  or 
coarser  gramUes  distributed  in  the  protoplasm.  These  are  seen  to  travel  from 
the  ccll-vall  in  the  strands  of  protoplasm  towards  the  nucleus,  returning  thence  by 
the  same  or  other  strands  to  the  peripheral  layer ;  and  here  gliding  onwards 
again,  sooner  or  later  to  be  carried  once  more  through  other  threads  of  proto- 
plasm to  the  nucleus,  and  thence  to  turn  back  as  before.     In  many  water-plants 

^    the  movement  of  the  protoplasm  is  simpler :  it  forms  a  relatively  thick  layer  on  the 

■  [3] 
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inner  side  of  the  cell-wall,  and  is  very  watery,  therefore  resembling  a  fluid,  and 
moves  as  a  flowing  stream  along  the  cell-wall,  while  with  it  float  the  nucleus  and 
the  chlorophyll  corpuscles,  and  incidentally  small  crystals  of  calcium  oxalate.  This 
form  of  movemejit  has  been  distinguished  as  rotation  of  the  protoplasm  from  that 
first  described,  which  is  termed  circulation. 

Circulation  and  Rotation,  however,  are  only  special  forms  of  the  movements 
of  protoplasm  within  closed  cells.  If  cells  rich  in  protoplasm,  especially  those 
of  the  Coeloblastic  Algae,  are  ruptured  under  the  microscope,  the  protoplasm 
gushes  forth  out  of  the  opened  cell-membrane  as  a  viscid  mass,  which  may 
assume  the  most  various  forms :  these  are  by  no  means  simply  those  of  a  viscous 
fluid  body,  but  are  produced  by  peculiar  movements  within  the  protoplasm.      An 

example  of  this  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  78.  Here 
may  be  noted  the  remarkable  fact  that  sepa- 
rated portions  of  the  exuded  protoplasm,  pro\nded 
they  contain  one  or  more  nuclei,  may  become 
surrounded  after  some  time  with  a  cell-mem- 
brane, grow,  and  form  a  new  plant.  Such  is  the 
case  not  only  with  the  Vaucheria  represented  in 
the  figure,  but,  according  to  Schmitz,  also  with 
some  other  non-cellular  Algae  (Siphonocladium 
and  Vallmia).  What  happens  in  such  cases  by 
means  of  external  accidental  influences,  is  con- 
stant in  the  reproduction  of  very  many  Algae. 
Either  the  whole  mass  of  protoplasm  of  their 
cells  becomes  loosened  from  the  surrounding 
wall,  and  emerges  through  an  aperture  in  the 
latter ;  or  the  protoplasmic  body  is  first  broken 
up  into  a  large  number  of  individual  nucleated 
portions,  which  are  then  expelled  from  the 
parent  cell-membrane.  Such  free  protoplasmic 
bodies  —  the  swarm-spores  of  the  Algae  —  are 
furnished  with  more  or  less  fine  cilia,  by  the 
aid  of  which  they  swim  about  in  water,  just 
like  Infusoria,  until  they  become  fixed  in  some  place,  surround  themselves  with  a 
cell-membrane,  and  begin  to  grow.  The  movement  of  such  protoplasmic  bodies, 
which  are  generally  ovoid  in  shape,  is  two-fold;  they  revolve  round  the  axis, 
and  at  the  same  time  travel  forward  in  the  water,  a  motion  similar  to  that  of  a 
planet  in  space,  or  of  a  shot  fired  from  a  rifled  cannon. 

To  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  in  the  life  of  protoplasm  belong  the 
processes  observed  in  a  subdivision  of  the  Fungi,  the  Myxomycetcs.  During 
their  vegetative  condition,  before  they  develope  their  spores,  these  organisms 
consist  entirely  of  naked  protoplasm  (i.e.  not  surrounded  with  a  cell-membrane) 
which  occasionally  creeps  forth  in  large  quantities  out  of  the  nourishing  sub- 
stratum of  foliage  or  tan  on  to  the  surface,  and  is  found  for  hours  in 
active  movement  from  place  to  place  as  a  so-called  plasmodium.  This 
phenomenon   is   easily   observed    in   the    so-called   'flowers   of  tan.*      On   moist. 


Fig.  79. — C  swarnj-spore  of  (F.dOi^oniutH,  free  and 
motile  ;  D  the  same  aHer  it  has  become  fixed  and  has 
formed  the  origan  of  attachment;  E  exit  of  all  the 
protoplasm  of  a  genninatmg  plant  in  the  form  of  a 
swarm-spore.  {X  350^  After  Pringsheim.  Jakrb.  /. 
•wür.  Bot.  I.  Taf.  i.) 
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sultry  summer  mornings,  tlierc  issues  from  old  tan  in  the  pits,  or  in  green- 
houses and  hot-beds»  a  bright  yellow,  apparently  liquid  substance,  which  collects 
in  the  form  of  large  flat  cakes,  occasionally  pounds  in  weight  and  some 
centimetres  thick ,  and  the  surface  of  which  is  sometimes  smooth,  sometimes 
covered  with  numerous  branched  excrescences.  In  greenhouses  it  may  happen 
that  this  substance  {jEthaiium  septitum)  creeps  up  the  stems  of  plants  a 
metre  high  and  more,  in  the  form  of  thin  threads,  and  becomes  collected 
above  on  large  leaves  as  thick  cakes  the  size  of  the  hand.  If  large  quantities 
of  tan,  in  which  the  yellow  clumps  of  JEihalium  are  already  recognisable,  are 
placed    on  a  dish  early  in    the    morning,  and   covered   with    a    bell-glass    and 
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allowed  to  stand  in  a  room,  Uje  movements  of  the  JSthalium  may  be  observed 
for  days  together.  Occasionally  it  creeps  over  the  edge  of  the  dish  on  to  the  table, 
and  spreads  on  this,  forming  threads  and  broad  cakes  with  undulating  or  moss-like 
surfaces»  until  it  fmally  becomes  rigid  and  breaks  up  into  innumerable  small 
cells.  If  wel  glass  slips  are  placed  vertically  in  the  tan  already  containing  the 
JEthalium^  it  creeps  up  upon  these ;  and  if  brought  under  the  microscope  the  form 
ami  movement  of  the  substance  may  be  more  exactly  observed  (Fig.  80).  There 
remains  no  doubt  whatever  that  we  have  here  to  do  with  a  structure  which  resembles 
in  every  detail  die  circulating  protoplasm  in  living  plant-cells,  only  its  mass  is  re- 
latively extraordirurily  large. 

Bciridcs  the  internal  mobility  of  these  free  masses  of  protoplasm,  by  means  of 
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which  they  are  enabled  to  creep  upwards,  they  present  the  striking  phenomenon 
that  sooner  or  later,  when  the  active  external  movement  ceases,  they  assume 
definite  forms  (often  in  the  highest  degree  characteristic,  and  resembling  those 
of  mushrooms,  etc.)  and  then  become  rigid ;  solid  substances  are  secreted  on 
the  surface,  and  partly  also  in  the  interior,  while  the  remainder  breaks  up  into 
innumerable  round  cells.  The  plasmodium  of  the  Afyxomyce/es  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  simplest  tj'pe  of  a  growing  plant ;  a  plant  which  during  its  growth 
produces  no  cell-walls  at  all,  even  at  its  outer  surface,  but  is  at  the  same 
time  able  to  assume  certain  simple  and  characteristic  forms.  From  these  relations 
of  form  of  the  plasmpdia  up  to  the  processes  of  growth  of  the  Coeloblastae,  or 
non-cellular  Algae  and  Fungi,  there  is  practically  only  one  step;  for  if  we 
imagine   a  plasmodium    externally  surrounded  by  a  cell-membrane,  the   latter  not 

essentially  hindering  the  configuration 
of  the  protoplasm,  we  have  somewhat 
the  same  process  as  in  the  growth  of  a 
Plasmodium ;  only  with  the  difference,  that 
by  means  of  the  solid  outer  membrane, 
less  depemdence  upon  the  external  world 
and  a  greater  individuality  of  the  con- 
figuration are  attained.  If  we  imagine 
further  that  within  a  Coeloblast,  such 
as  a  CaulerpOt  Vauchertüy  Bryopsis,  etc., 
with  progressive  growth,  a  cleaving  of 
the  protoplasmic  mass  takes  place  in  the 
interior  by  partition  walls  placed  trans- 
versely and  longitudinally,  we  obtain  an 
ordinary  plant,  consisting  of  cell-cham- 
bers. The  continuation  of  our  descrip- 
tion will  show  that  the  ordinary  structure 
of  the  plant  can  in  fact  be  understood 
according  to  this  scheme.  Fundamentally, 
every  plant,  however  highly  organised,  is 
a  protoplasmic  body  coherent  in  itself, 
which,  clothed  without  by  a  cell-wall  and 
traversed  internally  by  innumerable  transverse  and  longitudinal  walls,  grows ;  and  it 
appears  that  the  more  vigorously  this  formation  of  chambers  and  walls  proceeds  with 
the  nutrition  of  the  protoplasm,  the  higher  also  is  the  development  attained  by  the 
total  organisation.  It  is  perhaps  impossible  to  make  the  significance  of  the  pro- 
toplasm for  the  life  of  the  plant  clear  in  any  other  manner  than  this ;  although  to 
those  not  yet  familiar  with  the  facts  it  certainly  cannot  be  easy  to  apprehend  the 
true  meaning  of  the  matters  here  stated.  Nevertheless  it  was  an  ingenious  thought 
of  Hofmeister's  to  put  down  the  apparent  creeping  motion  of  the  plasmodia  of  the 
Myxomyceies,  and  their  later  transformation  into  fructification,  as  the  simplest  type  of 
growth,  even  for  more  highly  organised  plants. 

In  spite  of  its  internal   mobility  and   apparently  viscid  or  slimy  consistence, 
the  protoplasm  exhibits  occasionally,  besides  the  coarser  structure  already  described. 


^n;.  6i.—PiflymiMm  ytrniitcfiim,  a  Myxon|)-cete.  The 
whole  structure  at  first  consists  of  protoplasm,  from  which  the 
solid  fabric  here  figured  i<  separated  out  later,  while  the 
remainder  fmside  the  capsule)  breaks  up  into  spores  (after 
RostafinskU.    The  stellate  bodies  on  the  capsule  are  cr^-stals. 
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a  still  finer  organisation,  which  is  only  to  be  delected  by  means  of  strong  raagnifyijig 
powers.  This  consists  in  reticulated  fibrillin,  or  in  a  system  of  very  small  chambers, 
the  walls  of  which  appear  to  be  relatively  more  solid  and  the  contents  more  fluid :  as 
yet,  however,  but  little  is  certainly  known  concerning  this  very  fine  structure. 

We  may  regard  the  chloroph)'[i'liodies  as  a  constituent  of  the  protoplasm. 
These  generally  appear  in  the  form  of  roundish  or  polygonal  granular  structures  of 
soft  consistence;  in  many  lower  Alg:»  they  occur  also  in  the  form  of  bands  or 
plates  with  similar  properties.  The  chlorophyll-txKlies»  whatever  form  they  possess, 
always  lie  embedded  in  tlie  substance  of  the  protoplasm  an.)  usually  in  a  middle  layer 
of  ilic  peripheral  protoplasm ;  so  that  diey 
arc  separated  from  the  ct-ll-wall  itself  as  well 
as  from  the  sap-cavity  of  the  cell,  by  a  layer 
of  colourless  protoplasm.  If  parts  of  plants 
containing  chlorophyll  are  placed  in  strong 
alcohol,  the  green  colouring  matter  becomes 
dissolved  in  the  latter,  and  imparts  to  it  a 
magnificent  colouration,  which  in  transmitted 
light  api»ears  green,  and  in  reflei:ted  sunlight 
blood-red.  This  green  colouring  matter,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  fluorescence  just  indicated 
and  by  other  optically  remarkable  projK^rties,  is. 
however,  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  chlo- 
rophyll-granule relatively  to  its  mass;  for  in 
cells  extracted  with  alcohol  the  latter  are 
found  still  of  dieir  original  sia^e  and  form,  but 
now  colourless.  It  is  easily  recognised  that 
die  proper  substance  of  the  chlorophyll-gra- 
nules is  a  colourless  mass,  which  was  homo- 
geneously permeated»  wholly  or  in  part,  by 
llic  colouring  matter.  The  colourless  matrix 
remaining  t)ehind  after  the  extraction,  ex- 
hibits towards  chemical  reagents  die  essential 
properues  of  protcid  substances;  and  the 
oHgin  of  the  chlorophyll-granules  in  young 
cells»  as  well  as  the  fact  that  in  many  lower 
pbnts  the  whole  protojilasmic  body  of  a  cell, 
or  the  greater  part  of  it,  lx?haves  like  a 
chlorophyll-lxxly,  leaves  no  doubt  dial  a  chlo- 
rophyll-granule is  practically  a  portion  of  the  protoplasm  tinged  with  chlorophyll 
colouring-matter.  This,  however,  does  not  interfere  widi  the  fact  that  the  chlo- 
rophyll-granules conduct  themselves  in  many  respects  hke  individual  independent 
organisms  inside  the  protoplasm  t  for  they  can  not  only  grow  and  under  certain 
circumstances  change  their  form;  but  they  divide  also,  becoming  constricted  in 
the  mifldic  until  the  two  halves  separale  entirely  from  one  another.  Hy  means  of 
such  divisions  into  two— which  arc  easy  to  discover  and  to  follow  in  the  leaves 
•f  the  Mosers,  in  the  cells  of  the  Charaaie,  and  in  the  prolhalha  of  Ferns,  and  which 
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appear  to  occur  very  commonly  also  elsewhere  in  the  vegetable  kingdom — the 
number  of  the  chlorophyll-granules  increases  somewhat  proportionally  to  the  increase 
in  surface  of  the  growing  cell-membrane. 

It  may  be  reserved  for  other  opportunities  to  treat  of  the  properties  of  the 

chlorophyll  colouring-matter,  and  of  the  grand 
part  which  the  chlorophyll-bodies  play  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom  as  instruments  of  assimila- 
tion ;  and,  finally,  of  the  small  starch-granules 
commonly  arising  in  them  in  consequence  of 
assimilation.  Here  it  was  only  proposed  to 
state  preliminarily  the  most  necessary  facts 
concerning  the  external  appearance  of  the 
chlorophyll-bodies. 

The  cell-nucleus  occurs,  as  already  stated, 
in  the  ordinary  cells  of  the  higher  plants, 
only  singly  in  each  cell  as  a  rule.  In  very 
long  vesicular  cells,  and  in  the  latex-tubes  and 
bast-cells,  on  the  other  hand,  nuclei  are  present  in  larger  numbers ;  and  in  Algae  and 
Fungi  it  happens,  when  the  cells  are  spacious  or  very  long,  that  two,  several,  or 
even  hundreds  and  thousands  of  nuclei  (which  are  then  usually  very  small  and 
difficult  to  obser\'e)  exist  in  a  cell*.  In  accordance  with  its  general  behaviour, 
the  cell-nucleus  may  always  be  considered  as  a  peculiarly  individualised  and  sub- 
stantially somewhat  distinct  part  of  the  protoplasm,  from  which  it  is  commonly 
sharply  separated  in  the  form  of  a  globular  or  ovoid  mass,  often  lens-shaped 
later,  or  rarely  in  the  form  of  a  more  band-like  or  vermiform  body.  In  older,  still 
living,  vigorous  cells,  it  commonly  appears  in  the  form  of  a  vesicle;  or  a  sphere 
filled  with  granular  substance,  in  which  is  almost  always  to  be  detected  a  so- 
called   nucleolus,  or   two,  or   even   several.     So   far   as  the   discussion  (vigopously 


FiC.  83. — Oinbryos  in  the  embryo  sac  of  .lliti'tn  iffn 
Ihey  contain  ver>-  Urj^c  cell-nuclei,  each  with  two  nu 
deoli. 


FiC.  84.— Cell-nuclei  of  SothMcttrdon  frn^am  (after  FlemminK).  i.  restinjr  nucleus;  a.  the  nuclein 
of  the  nucleus  arranged  in  a  filamentous  coil ;  3.  optical  section  of  the  coil,  where  apparently  only 
Rranules  are  risible. 

revived  of  late)  concerning   the  nature  of  the  cell-nucleus   allows  the  forming  ot 
an   opinion,   the   nucleus   consists   of  two   kinds   of  substances:    the   main  mass, 


*  More  details  concerning  what  has  been  stated  in  the  text  are  fonnd  in  my  'Text  Book 
of  Botany.'  With  regard  to  what  specially  concerns  the  muIti-nuclcar  cells,  at  that  time  (i.e.  up 
to  1874)  still  unknown,  cf.  Schmitz,  Beobachtungen  über  die  vielkemigen  Zellen  der  Siphonoclcuiieuecfi. 
Festschrift  der  Naturforsch.  Gesellsch.,  Halle,  1879.  The  same  in  Sitzungsbcr.  der  niederrhein. 
Gesellsch.  für  Natur-  und  Hcilk.,  Bonn,  1880,  June  7,  and  1879,  August  4.  Treub,  Sur  les  cellules 
vigHcdes  ä  plusieurs  noyaux.  Archives  neerlandaiscs  t.  xv,  Johow,  Untersuchungen  über  die 
Zellkerne  in  den  Secretbehältern  und  Parenchymzcllcn  der  Mofwcotylen,  Bonn,  1880. 
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'eatery  proteinaceous  substance,  differs  apparenlh'  not  very  essentially  from 
the  surrounding  protoplasm.  Within  this  is  present,  however,  a  second  sub- 
stance in  the  form  of  granules  or  filaments,  which,  according  to  certain  state- 
ments, is  distinguished  by  containing  phosphorus ',  and  appears  in  a  more 
definite  form  esj>etiany  when,  at  the  commencement  of  cell -division,  the  ceLU 
nucleus  itself  prepares  to  divide.  These  two  substances  may  fjerhaps  be 
distinguished  most  advantageously  by  the  terms  nuchoplasm  and  nuclein.  The 
latter  is  especially  remarkable  in  that  with  colouring  media,  and  particularly 
with  Haematoxylin,  it  stains  more  quickly  and  deeply  timn  the  nucUopiasm; 
whence  this  reagent  is  also  employed  to  make  the  nuclei  exident,  and  indeed 
generally  in  very  large  numbers,  in  cells  where  no  nuclei  at  all  were  detected 
foDnerly.     In  the  larger  fully  grown  cells 

of  the  higher  plants,  the  nucleus  appears 

generally  as  an  inactive  mass ;  in  cells  poor 

in  protoplasm  usually   l^ing  on   the  wall. 

Its  prominent    significance    is    clear,   on 

tlie   other   hand,  in   imo   cases.     First,  in 

the   growing   point   (Fig.  72),    where    the 

nuclei   almost  entirely  fill    up   the   space 

of  the  otherwise  small  cells,  so  that   the 

mass   of   a   growing   point  consists    to   a 

very  great   extent    of   nuclear  substance. 

Yet  more  striking,  however,  appears   the 

nucleus  as  an  essential  climent  of  tlie  cell 

during  cell-formalion   itself:    there  results 

at   this    time   a   more   definite    separation 

of  its  two   constituents»   the   nucleoplasm 

and  the  nuclein,  to  which  1  shall  return 

later. 

The  tliird  essential  constituent  of  a 

vegetable  cell,  tfie  ccll-mcmbrane  or  cell-        ric.  «s-'V'"*  «y«'"'«  vtnu^or«  c.f  i^c  tmwn  «d^rea. 

,x     c  II  •  1      *L  chyiM«  In  tlie««uj  {A  ssoj.    /4  *  Troh  thin  rnAtvirnc  «cctbn ; 

wall,  torms,  as  alread)  mentioned,  the  ex-  /mi,.  Lu..n,„in.i  •.in,.,*..,, »« ..»u  .f,,,i,i  .,*i.f^  ,.jt. 
ternai  solid  boundary  of  the  cell.     In  its  'Ihc 

primitive   stale    it   consists  of  a    |)eculiar    iiw..=n..«*i«i«iuaiu**r*Ui>|H»t.^a*i»i4i«*iwHö*ibeteiL 
chemical    com[)ound,   cellulose,  which    is 

composed  of  Carbon,  Hydrogen,  and  Oxygen.  This  substance  is  remarkable  for 
its  great  resistance  to  the  most  various  chemical  solvent  reagents ;  and  its  extra- 
ordinär)* solidity  and  elasticity  are  of  csf»ecial  importance  for  the  plant.  The 
sharp  outline  and  impressive  form  of  the  parts  of  plants,  and  iheir  great  solidity, 
lliough  containing  enormous  quantities  of  water,  depend  esscndally  upon  this 
proi>erty  of  cellulose.  Nevertheless,  only  the  very  thin  ccll-mcmbranes  in  the 
young  parts  of  plants,  and  perhaps  in  older  parenchyma,  consist  of  true  cellulose, 
which  is  moreover  always  mixed  with  water  and  incombustible  mineral  substances. 
With    Increasing    age,    and    according    to    the    ph^nsiological    work    which    the 
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cells  concerned  have  to  fulfil  in  the  life  of  the  plant,  both  the  chemical  and  the 
•physical  properties  of  the  cell-wall  become  changed.  In  the  great  variety  here 
met  with,  there  may  be  distinguished  three  chief  cases  of  metamorphoses  of  the 
substance  of  the  cell-wall  as  of  especially  frequent  occurrence :  these  are  lignifica- 
tion,  suberisation,  and  the  conversion  into  mucilage.  Lignification,  which  we  find  in 
the  tjpical  form  in  the  empty  cells  of  ordinary  wood,  but  also  in  many  other  cases, 
is  usually  associated  with  a  considerable  thickening  of  the  otherwise  very  thin  cell- 
walls.  It  Is  due  to  the  formation  of  a  peculiar  chemical  compound,  which  is 
soluble  in  potash  solution  and  also  in  a  mixture  of  potassium  chlorate  and  nitric 
acid,  and  which  causes  the  lignified  cell-wall  to  become  highly  coloured  when 
treated  with  iodine  solution  and  various  other  substances  (e.g.  with  aniline 
sulphate  a  bright  yellow).  It  is  to  this  woody  substance,  the  so-called  xylogtn, 
apparently,  that  the  peculiar  properties  of  the  lignified  cell-walls  are  to  be  as- 
cribed. It  is  distinguished  above  all  by  its  great  hardness  and  elasticity,  so 
that  it  absorbs  relatively  but  little  water,  and  consequendy  increases  but  little  in 

volume  when  thoroughly  wetted,  and  on 
drying  up  loses  but  little  in  volume — 
properties  upon  which  the  endless  varieties 
of  uses  of  wood  in  the  arts  especially 
depend,  and  which  in  like  manner  come 
into  consideration  for  the  life  of  the  plant 
itself.  Among  the  most  prominent  peculiar- 
ities of  lignified  cell-walls  (to  which,  hiore- 
ovcr,  I  shall  return  in  detail  at  a  later 
jieriod)  is  its  capacity  of  allowing  im- 
bibed w'ater  to  move  with  facility  between 
the  molecules  of  the  substance;  upon  which, 
as  we  shall  see,  depends  the  physiological 
significance  of  wood  as  an  organ  for  con- 
ducting water  in  transpiring  land  plants. 
If  the  xylogen  is  extracted  by  means  of 
proper  solvents  from  the  cell-wall,  a  skeleton  of  the  wall  of  similar  form  remains 
behind,  which  then  exhibits  the  ordinary  reactions  of  cellulose. 

In  a  certain  sense  the  suberisation  of  the  cell-wall  forms  the  contrast  to  its 
lignification;  it  consists  in  that  in  the  basis  of  cellulose  another  substance, 
suherin  or  cork  substance,  is  deposited.  Such  suberised  cell-walls,  of  which 
common  bottle-cork,  the  skin  of  potatoes,  the  outer  cortex  or  periderm  of  most 
young  branches  of  trees,  &c.  consists,  may  be  somewhat  thick ;  they  are  generally, 
however,  relatively  thin,  upon  which  depends  in  part  the  compressibility  of  common 
cork.  The  suberin,  together  with  which  are  often  found  considerable  deposits  of 
silica  and  other  mineral  substances  in  addition,  confers  upon  the  cell-wall  the  property 
of  being  able  to  absorb  water  only  in  very  small  quantities ;  and  of  hindering  with 
great  energy-  the  passage  of  watery  vapour  and  other  gases  through  the  cell-wall.  In 
a  word,  the  suberised  cells  have  essentially  the  properties  to  which  common  bottle- 
cork  owes  its  varied  uses,  because  it  allows  the  vapourj^  of  fluids  to  pass  through  it 
so  exceedingly  slowly.     On  this  account  also  every  part  of  a  plant  the  fluids  of  which 


FiC  86. — Transverse  section  of  the  endosperm  of  Cera/tuia 
siliqua.  a  i^rahular  cell-contents;  ^  solid  walls  surroundintf 
them;  c  the  so-called  intercellular  substance— 1. c.  the  middle 
swollen  portion  of  the  wall  bctweeV)  each  two  c%II  cavities 
stron|;ly  magnified). 
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require  to  be  protected  against  evaporation,  is  surrounded  by  subcrised  cell-iissue ; 
as  the  stems  and  older  branches  of  woody  plants,  in  the  wood  of  which  the  current 
of  water  moves. 

In  like  manner  the  outside  of  leaves  and  of  young  shoot-axes  is  clothed  with 
a  pellicle,  generally  exceedingly  thin,  die  so-called  cuticle,  the  substance  of  which 
possesses  all  the  essendal  properties  of  suberised   cell-walls.     While  lignification 
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makes  the  cell-walls  |>rcdoniinantly  hard  and  rigid,  diey  gain  by  means  of  sulxfrisalion 
in  extensibility  and  elasticity. 

The  tliird  common  form  of  metamorphosis  of  the  cell-wall,  the  conversion 
into  mucilage,  consisis  in  a  chemical  alteration  of  the  cellulose»  in  consequence  of 
which  it  obtains  the  property  of  absorbing  large  quandtics  of  water,  and  of  swclh'rig  up 
in  a  corresponding  degree,  in  many  cases  so  strongly  thai  the  volume  increases  a 
hundred-fold  or  more.  According  as  this  property  is  more  or  less  developed,  the 
mucilaginous  change  of  the  cell- wall  makes  itself  c^ndenl  in  a  more  or  less  gelatinous 
consistence ;  and  it  may  even  be  converted  into  a  liquid  slime  with  water.    As  a  further 
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roelamorjihosis,  we  may  consider  the  formation  of  Bassorin,  and  finally  that  of  soluble 
gum-arabic.  This  mucibginous  change  of  the  cell-walls  may,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, occur  as  a  diseased  condition,  as  in  the  gum-formation  of  Plums  and 
Cherries ;  in  other  cases,  on  the  other  hand,  especially  when  the  mucilaginous  change 
is  associated  with  only  a  slight  alteration  of  the  original  cellulose,  it  appears  as  a 
normal  change  serving  definite  purposes  of  life.  Numerous  seeds  and  dry  indehiscent- 
fniits  possess  within  their  epidermis  mucilaginous  layers  of  cell-membrane,  which,  on 
being  moistened  with  water,  break  through  the  cuticle  and  surround  the  seed  or  the 
fruit  as  a  gelatinous  envelope.  This  is  the  case  for  example  with  the  seeds  of  the 
Quince,  the  Flax,  Planiago  psyllium,  &c. ;  if  a  large  quantity  of  the  small  grains 
is  moistened  with  water,  a  viscid  paste  is  formed,  the  swoUen-up  mucilaginous  layers 
forming  a  coherent  mass. 

In  the  economy  of  the  Algx  and  many  Fungi  (especially  certain  Gastero- 
mycctes),  and  some  Lichens  (e.  g.  the  Collemaceae),  the  mucilaginous  change  of  the 


nc  «9.— A  parenchyma  cell  from  the 
cniylcdon  <A  Pkaxfolut  muUißorus  isolated 
l>y  maceralion.  i,  i  the  rounded  corners 
lifiundinK  Intercellular  space» ;  /.  /  the  walls 
in  cimtAct  with  nei^hbourinK  cells,  and  pro- 
vided with  pits. 


lifcr^^ 


FlC.  90.— Tran«versc  section  of  a  scle- 
renchymacell  from  the  root-tuber  of  AiA/kt 
i-ariabilis  (x  800).  /  the  lumen  of  the  cell ; 
A'  pit-€anaL5  which  penetrate  the  stratifica- 
tion ;  sf  a  fissure  by  which  an  inner  system 
of  layers  has  become  separated. 


cell-walls  plays  a  very  prominent  part ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  the  form  and  mode 
of  life  of  such  plants  arc  to  a  certain  extent  determined  by  it. 

These  chemical  alterations  of  the  cell-walls,  here  briefly  described,  need  by 
no  means  always  invade  the  entire  thickness  of  a  cell-wall.  It  is  often  only 
definite  layers  or  shells  of  it  which  are  affected  by  the  changes  named.  The 
suberisalion  or  cuticularisation  frequently  takes  place  only  at  the  exterior,  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  isolated  cells;  whereas  lignificalion  tends  to  affect  the 
middle  layers  of  strongly-thickened  cell-walls ;  while  the  formation  of  mucilage  may 
affect  cither  the  middle  lamella  or  any  other  layer  of  the  cell-wall. 

The  extremely  thin  walls  of  young  vigorously  growing  cells  usually  appear  quite 
homogeneous,  even  with  strong  magnifying  powers.  In  thicker,  and  especially  in  very 
thick  cell-walls,  on  the  other  hand,  a  concentric  stratification  is  recognised  on  the  trans- 
verse section,  to  which  a  corresponding  marking  is  again  found  also  in  the  longitudinal 
section.  With  particularly  clear  objects  it  is  perceived  that  this  concentric  strati- 
fication of  thickened  cell-walls  depends  upon  the  alternation  of  lamellae,  some  poor  in 
water  and  hard,  others  richer  in  water  and  soft,  which  together  make  up  the  cell-wall. 
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Besides  these  concentric  layers  there  is  to  be  recognisetl,  however,  in  very  many  cases 
in  thick  cell-walls^  occasionally  also  in  thinner  ones,  the  so-called  striation,  which  b 
perceived  best  with  very  strong  magnifying  powers  when  the  cell-walls  are  seen  in 
surface-view.  The  striation  appears  then  in  the  fonn  of  parallel  lines,  which 
generally  run  obliquely  across  the  object,  or  travel  round  the  cell -wall  in  the  form 
of  a  spiral,  or  even  In  closed  circles.     In  ihe  first  case  are  recognised  occasionally, 
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with  sufficient  magnifying  power,  two  systems  of  striation  crossing  one  another, 
Nageli  has  also  referred  the  striations  of  the  cell-wall  to  the  existence  of  layers, 
alternately  richer  and  poorer  in  water,  which  traverse  the  cell-wall  from  without 
inwards.  The  whole  cell-wall,  according  lo  tliis  view,  resembles  a  crystal 
cicavablc  in  three  directions,  the  intersecting  lamellre  of  which  are  alternately 
richer  and  poorer  in  water. 

In  addition  to  this  very  fine  structure  of  the  cell-wall»  we  have  to  consider. 
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however,  a  far  more  conspicuous  coarser  structure  in  the  same  cells :  this  is  visible 
with  weaker  magnifying  powers,  and  makes  itself  chiefly  evident  by  individual  parts 
of  a  cell-wall  being  much  thinner  or  much  thicker  than  accords  with  the  common 
thickness.  We  are  here  concerned  with  what  may  be  termed  the  sculpture  of  the 
surface.  The  commonest  form  of  this  sculpture  consists  in  that,  on  cell-walls  not 
excessively  thick^  single  or  grouped  roundish  areas  remain  thin  during  the  growth 
in  thickness  of  the  whole  wall,  or  do  not  take  part  in  the  growth  in  thickness 
generally.  We  term  such  areas  pits,  and  the  cell-wall  itself  pitted.  If  the  parts 
of  the  wall  lying  between  the  pits  grow  very  much  in  thickness,  the  pits  appear 
no  longer  merely  as  thin  areas,  but  as  canals  running  through  the  thickness 
of  the  wall  from  the  cavity  of  the  cell,  and  closed  exteriorly  by  a  very  thin 
membrane.  The  pits  lie  in  the  partition  wall  between  two  neighbouring  cells  of 
a  tissue,  and  the  pit-canals  run  on  both  sides  so  as  to  meet  one  another. 
The  thin  membrane  which  closes  the  pit  of  one  side  forms  also  at  the  same  time 
the  closure  for  the  pit  of  the  other  side.  If,  therefore,  we  imagine  the  cells  not 
isolated,  but  in  connection  as  usual,  like  the  chambers  of  a  house,  and  separated  by 

their  walls,  the  pits  and  pit-canals  appear 
like  holes,  through  which  the  neighbouring 
chambers  communicate ;  in  such  a  manner, 
however,  that  a  very  fine  membrane  is 
always  still  present  in  the  middle,  by  means 
of  which  the  neighboiiring  cell-cavities  are 
in  fact  separated  from  one  another.  It  is 
easy  to  see,  and  is  to  be  insisted  upon  still 
Fui.  9t.-Kipc  pdion  Krain  of  cühorünn  tntybut.  The     "lore  in  detail  later  on,  that  the  exchange 

almokt  bplierical  cell-wall  is»  beset  with  rcliculatdy  connected  r  ^„^  U«*„.„«,>   ««.;^l,l,u«..,«««  ^^11«    ■^^^-.ct   K^ 

ti.ickeuin,r  ridges,  each  of  which  supports  conib-iike  series  of  of  sap  betwecn  neighbourmg  cells  must  be 
spinosc  thickenings,  projectin«  stiu  tnorc  promiuentiy.  facilitated  by  means  of  the  pitting ;  especi- 

ally when  the  partition-walls  are  of  con- 
siderable thickness,  whereby  of  course  the  diffusion  movements  from  cell  to  cell 
would  be  rendered  very  diflScult  without  the  presence  of  numerous  pits. 

Another  form  of  sculpture  of  the  cell-wall,  also  very  frequent,  shows  itself  in 
that  not  thin  areas,  as  in  the  pitting,  but  strongly  thickened  areas  stand  out 
as  peculiarly  formed  parts  of  the  wall,  which  otherwise  remains  very  thin. 
Sometimes  the  thickened  areas  appear  as  cones  projecting  inwards,  or  they  form 
massive  rings,  which  often  become  loose  and  fall  out  on  cutting  succulent  stems 
and  leaves;  yet  more  frequently,  the  thickened  part  of  the  cell-wall  forms  a 
spiral  band,  running  on  the  inner  side  of  the  thin  wall,  somewhat  like  a  spirally- 
wound  wire  6tted  in  a  glass  tube  of  suitable  width.  Very  often  two  or  three  such 
spiral  bands  with  parallel  windings  are  present,  and,  like  the  rings,  these  also  often 
become  loosened  on  cutting  or  tearing  oflf  leaves  and  stalks,  and  may  then  be 
perceived  even  with  the  unaided  eye  as  threads  of  extreme  fineness  but  considerable 
length :  these  are  very  distinct  for  example  in  the  leaves  of  Agapanthus  when  torn 
across.  Finally,  a  common  form  is  the  so-called  reticulate  thickening,  which  we 
may  suppose  to  be  derived  from  the  spiral  by  connections  or  anastomoses  being 
established  between  the  parallel  spiral  bands,  so  that  a  mesh-work  arises.  If  we 
suppose  the  meshes  of  this  net-work  very  narrow,  and  the  thick  bands  relatively 
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broad,  then  the  meshes  appear  as  pits,  as  is  clearly  seen  in  the  so-called  pitted 
vessels. 

In  these  cases  of  sculpture  the  thicker  portions  of  the  cell-wall  necessarily 
project  inwards,  when  the  cells  are  tightly  closed  in  on  all  sides  by  other 
cells.  In  isolated  cells,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  pollen-grains  of  the  Phane- 
rogams and  the  spores  of  the  Cryptogams,  the  thicker  parts  of  the  cell-wall  project 
towards  the  exterior,  and  present  the  most  v'arious  forms  of  knohs,  cones,  prickles, 
combs,  ledges  united  into  net-works,  and  so  forth.  Generally  the  whoje  o\iter  surface 
of  such  cell-walls  is  cuticylarised,  an(l  the  sculptured  pj^rts  mentioned  consist  also 
of  cuticular  substance. 
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two  interfoliar  parts.  These  leaves  and  nodes  now  continually  undergo  repeated 
divisions  during  their  growth,  which  follow  a  quite  definite  and  exacdy  known  law, 
both  as  regards  their  direction  in  space  and  also  their  sequence  one  upon  the  other 
in  time. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  enter  more  particularly  into  these  matters. 
We  shall  be  able  to  apprehend  in  the  main  the  relation  between  growth  and  the 
repeated  division  of  the  cells  into  two,  if  we  observe  that  in  our  figure  the  parts 


Fid.  95.— LonKitudinAl  section  through  the  apex  of  Ckara.  Each  portion  of  tissue  bounded  by  a  thick 
contour  has  orifpnated  from  a  segment,  i.e.  from  a  cell  immediately  segmented  off  from  the  apical  cell. 
(Partly  diagrammatic.) 

distinguished  by  t\  b,  respectively,  always  proceed  from  a  segment  of  the  apical 
cell ;  and  that  with  the  increasing  growth  of  the  same  the  number  of  division  walls 
contained  in  them  increase  also.  If  we  compare,  for  example,  the  portion  f  h" 
included  by  the  thick  contours,  with  the  younger  portion  {  h\  we  easily  perceive 
how  with  the  growth  of  the  former,  which  previously  possessed  exactly  the  form  and 
size  of  the  latter,  the  cell-diviaons  have  proceeded;  and  if,  further,  we  take  into 
consideration  the  portKHi  €"  lf'\  in  like  manner  enclosed  by  thick  contours,  we  again 
recognise  bow,  wit^  «wnm^Mive  growth,  the  cell-divisbns  have  proceeded  in  definite 
order  abr 

He  epidermis  of  a  leaf  (Fig.  96)  may  serve  as 
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a  second  example  showing  how  the  division  of  cells  already  existing  proceeds 
with  their  growth.  In  Fig.  A  are  represented  a  number  of  epidermis  cells  of  a 
very  young  leaf,  seen  from  the  outer  siu-face.  The  chambers  {s)  are  those  from 
which  the  two  guard-cells  of  a  stoma  are  formed  later.  These,  as  well  as  the 
surrounding  epidermis  cells,  grow,  become  enlarged,  and  change  their  form; 
thereupon  new  cell-divisions  appear,  as  in  figure  By  where  the  older  cell-walls  are 
indicated  by  thick  lines,  those  most  recently  formed  with  thin  ones.  It  is  observed 
that  around  each  mother-cell  of  a  stoma  (s)  a  number  of  new  cell-walls  have 
appeared,  by  which  pieces  have  become,  as  it  were,  cut  out  of  the  neighbouring 
epidermis  cells ;  so  that  each  mother-cell  of  a  stoma  (s)  is  surrounded  by  a  group 
of  new  cells.  Fig.  C  shows  a  mother-cell  now  divided  into  two  guard-cells  (j  j), 
with  the  group  of  adjoining  cells  and  neighbouring  epidermis  cells  surrounding 


F IC  9&— Deretopmeiit  of  ttomaU  on  the  leaf  of  Ctmmttyna  carltstii.    A  and  B  »cry  youn^ ;  C  nearly  mature ;  ss  (in  A  and  B) 
mother  cells  of  stomata ;  ss  (in  C)  guard  cell«.    In  A  and  B  is  shown  the  fonnation  of  the  neiithbounng  cdb. 

them :  all  the  cells  already  indicated  in  B  have  grown  further,  i.  e.  they  have  en- 
larged and  changed  their  form,  and  the  cell-walls  have  become  thicker.  By 
means  of  the  further  growth,  which  now  proceeds  without  cell-divisions,  they 
finally  become  fully  developed. 

It  is  evident  from  what  has  been  hitherto  said  concerning  the  division  of 
cells,  that  each  newly  produced  cell  is  not  only  a  portion  of  the  mother-cell, 
but  that  even  its  original  form  depends  upon  what  form  the  mother-cell  possessed 
at  the  moment  of  division,  and  in  what  direction  the  division  wall  was  formed. 
Very  generally  the  latter  happens  in  such  a  manner  that  the  division  wall  is 
set  at  right  angles  on  the  walls  already  existing,  and,  when  necessary  to  this 
end,  it  presents  a  corresponding  curvature.  The  newly  arising  division  walls 
are  therefore  commonly  not  flat  plates,  but  in  most  cases  more  or  less,  though 
it  may  be  almost  imperceptibly,  cur\'ed,  as  seen  in  the  figures.     The  figures  also 

[3] 
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show  at  once  that  a  certain  relation  exists  between  the  form  of  the  organ  in 
which  jip-owth  and  cell-division  are  taking  place,  and  the  direction,  cun-ature. 
and  grneraJ  arrangement  of  the  newly  arising  cell-walls^a  relation  of  which 
wc  shall  speftk  more  in  detail  later  on,  when  considering  growth  in  its  relation  to 
cel]-ft»tnation. 

The  tf  Uiions  just  mentioned  are  partly  or  entirely  wanting  in  the  develoj>* 


of  Mfv  cdb  appms  »  9^k 

tn^  VMUB   oi  a  Bew  portitxM  w 
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mak«  a  fandamental  rJhtinctton  impossible.  It  is  more  a  matter  of  an  external 
difference  concerning  the  form  of  the  datjghter-cell,  than  an  essential  difiference 
in  the  process  of  formation  itself.  The  chief  difference  between  the  so-called 
(rte  cell-formation  and  ordinary  cell-division  lies  especially  in  that,  in  the  former, 
the  developing  daughter-cells  appear  not  as  mere  segments  of  the  mother-cell, 
hut  as  rounded  off  individuals;  and  whether  in  this  a  part  of  the  protoplasm 
of  the  m/>ther-cell  remains  unemployed  or  not,  may  be  considered  as  unessential 
for  the  cell -formation  itself,  although  specifically  important  for  its  purpose  at  the 
time.  We  have,  ior  example  in  Fig.  98,  a  case  of  cell-division  where  numerous 
daughter-cells,  at  first  polyhedral  but  subsequently  rounded  off,  are  developed  from 


I'u;.  uyy—Attk^fM  »vmi.— ntvhtnn  of  the  i>oUcn  mothcF'Celts  into  four.  W— /?,  A'and  G  a  tetrad.  The  membrane 
«f  til*  '«p^l*l  mrtther-*-c»'  ha»  l)ur«t  under  the  influence  of  water,  and  allowed  the  protoplasmic  body  of  the  young 
|«t>lten  ( rlU  to  r«va)>e,    //  a  fully  dcvelO(te\l  pt>llen  ifrain  seen  fh>tu  without,  and  magnified  to  the  same  extent. 

iho  prt>lopl;isiM  of  a  relatively  large  mother-cell ;  here  the  first  processes  come  imder 
iho  sanie  category  as  ordinary  cell-division,  while  the  later  ones  resemble  free  cell- 
formiUion.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  in  the  origin  of  the  pollen  grains  in  Fig.  10 1, 
in  Uio  orvlinary  rejxwlcd  biparlition  of  a  molher-cell,  with  the  simultaneous  secretion 
of  a  collMncmbranc  and  rounding  off  of  the  mother-cell  itself,  a  case  in  which  the  cell- 
division  pri^sonls  itself  in  ihc  form  previously  described  as  a  development  of  chambers 
insiilc  chi\n\lvrs  already  existing:  only  that  the  chamber-walls,  as  they  rapidly 
grow  in  thickness,  round  off  the  cavities  enclosotl  by  them.  To  be  sure,  there 
apiHrtrs  huer  a  very  conspicuous  difference  from  the  ordinär}-  bijxinition  of 
cells  in  vegx^iaiive  growing  organs,  in  so  f;\r.  that  in  this  case  the  walls  formed  in 
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the  division  are  desiro)'ed.  and  each  protoplasmic  body  becomes  enveloped  in 
a  new  specially  formed  cell-wall ;  so  that  finally  only  these  newly  formed  cell- 
wails  remain  after  tlie  destruction  of  the  older  ones,  while  the  whole  complex  of 
cells,  produced  by  repeated  bipartition,  now  consists  of  individual  pollen  grains 
entirely  separated  from  one  another ;  each  of  which,  from  its  origin  and  organisa- 
tion, however,  must  nevertheless  l>e  regarded  as  a  cell.  We  may  here  perceive 
clearly  how  cells,  appearing  inside  a  growing  organ  as  mere  chambers,  arise  in  con- 
nection with  reproduction  as  individual  bodies  entirely  separated  from  one  another. 
This  process  is  still  more  conspicuous  in  the  formation  of  the  pollen  grains  of  most 
dicotyledonous  plants,  of  which  an  example  is  represented  in  Fig.  103,  Here  the 
four  daughter-ceUs  of  a  pollen  mother-cell  arise  (at  least  apparently  and  so  far  as 
concerns  the  development  of  the  wall)  simultaneously,  and  not  by  means  of  a 
repeated  bipartirion  of  the  existing  cell-cavity.  After  the  preparatory  stages  to  be 
described  later,  in  which  also  we  can  still  recognise  the  principle  of  bipartition, 
the  protoplasmic  body  of  the  pollen  mother-cell  becomes  so  constricted  around 
the  four  nuclei  produced  by  repeated  bipartitions,  that  it  assumes  in  the  first 
place  a  four-lobed  form ;  and  the  relatively  very  thick  wall  of  the  mother-cell 
growing  towards  the  centre  in  the  form  of  ledges  so  projects,  that  four  chambers 
closed  off  from  one  another  result  (Ä),  in  which  the  nucleated  masses  of  proto- 
plasm lie.  Here  then  the  rounding  off  of  the  developing  daughter-cells  is  particularly 
;lear.  It  becomes  still  more  so  in  that  now,  inside  each  of  the  chambers  of  the 
nher-cell  (the  so-called  special  mother-cell),  a  new  cell-wall  is  secreted  by  each 
■protoplasmic  body,  which  it  retains  during  further  growth,  while  the  chamber- 
walls  arising  before  and  during  the  di%asion  dissolve  and  disappear'. 

The  more  recent  researches  in  the  province  of  the  cell  theory  have  shown 
\hsLt  ai  the  foundation  of  all  these  different  forms  of  cell-formation  there  lies  a 
common  principle ;  that  especially  the  first  preparatory  stages,  which  are  particularly 
clear  In  the  behaviour  of  the  cell-nucleus,  are  everywhere  essentially  the  same;  that 
it  always  depends  originally  upon  a  bipartition  of  the  substance  of  the  cell-nucleus, 
and  a  corresponding  grouping  of  the  protoplasm  around  the  centres  so  arising; 
the  process  being  completed  by  the  formation  of  a  new  cell-wall. 

What  has  been  hitherto  stated  especially  concerns  the  external  appearances,  which 
are  to  t>e  recognised  clearly  enough  even  with  relatively  low  powers  of  the  microscope. 
Only  recently,  with  very  strong  magnifWng  powers  and  new  micro-chemical  reagents 
and  methods,  a  series  of  processes  have  been  shown  to  take  place  in  the  interior 
c»f  the  cell-nucleus  and  the  protoplasm,  which  afford  a  deeper  insight  into  the 
behaviour  of  the  Uving  cell  contents  during  the  formation  of  new  cells.  We  owe 
esi>eciaUy  to  the  researches  of  Strasburger,  Flemming,  Schmitz,  and  others,  a  very 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  most  minute  details  in  the  changes  of  the  protoplasm 
and  nucleus  during  dimion'.  From  the  statements  of  the  former,  as  w^ll  as  from 
those  of  a  number  of  zoologists,  moreover,  the  very  important  fact  results  that  the 


'  ^fore  details  concerning  what  has  been  said  in  the  text  up  to  this  point  are  found  in  my 'Text 
IkKik/  the  fourlh  edition  of  which  appeared  t>cforc  the  new  researches  on  cell-diviiion. 

•  Of  .Strasburgcr'a  miuiy  works   on   cell-division,   mention  need   Lie  made  only   of  his   last 
>k,  '  /xlibildung  UHd  ZtHtkdiung,'  Jena,  1880.     Further  important  are  Flemming,  '  Beitrdj^e  iur 
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processes  during  the  cell-formation  of  plants  and  animals  are  in  all  essential 
points  alike. 

The  following  description  is  taken  chiefly  from  the  statements  of  Strasburger, 
with  which  my  own  obser\ations  agree,  at  least  in  the  points  which  appear  important 
to  me:  the  questions  still  under  discussion  between  the  specialists  in  this  province 
may  here  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible. 

The  first  preparations  for  the  division  of  a  vegetable  cell  are  noticeable  in  the 
changes  of  the  cell-nucleus ;  and  it  is  in  fact  in  the  visible  elements  of  the  nuclein 
that  the  first  indications  and  further  course  of  the  division  of  the  nucleus  are  to  be 
traced. 

*  In  general/  says  Strasburger,  '  the  contents  of  the  nucleus  (the  nuclein)  become 
coarsely  granular :  hereupon  the  granules  fuse  with  one  another  into  shorter  or  longer 


Fig.  104. — Changes  in  the  cell-nucleus  during  the  division  of  the  mother  cell  of  a  stoma 
of  /rt't  fumtla  (1).  In  9  the  division  is  completed  and  the  two  gfuard  cells  have  been 
produced.    The  dark  portions  are  nuclein  (x  880— after  Strasburgrer). 

filaments,  curved  in  all  directions.  The  nucleoli  often  remain  preserved  in  vegetable 
cells  for  a  long  time,  much  longer  than  in  animal  cells :  finally  they  too  enter  into  the 
formation  of  filaments;  and  the  wall  of  the  nucleus  also  becomes  concerned  in  the 
process.  In  the  rare  cases  where  this  does  not  happen,  they  disappear,  at  least  at 
the  poles  of  the  nucleus.  When  the  wall  of  the  nucleus  has  become,  as  is  usual, 
completely  absorbed,  the  filaments  lie  immediately  in  the  surrounding  protoplasm  of 
the  cell,  and  may  in  many  cases  be  dispersed  somewhat  widely  in  it.  The  nuclear 
filaments  (filiform  arrangement  of  the  nuclein)  are,  particularly  in  round  cell-nuclei, 
nearly  equally  distributed  through  the  entire  space  of  the  nucleus ;  in  elongated  cell- 
nuclei  they  follow  more  or  less  the  longitudinal  axis.  They  begin  later  in  all  cases  to 
place  themselves  parallel  to  one  another.  If  an  elongation  of  the  cell-nucleus  in  a 
definite  direction  has  taken  place  meanwhile,  the  filaments  become  elongSted  in  the 
same  direction.     Two  poles  become  plainly  distinguishable  in  the  cell-nucleus.     The 


Kenntniss  der  Zelle  und  ihrer  Lebenserscheinungen,*  I.  and  11 ;  in  Archiv  für  mikroskopische  Ana- 
tomie, Bonn,  Bd.  XVIII.  and  XX.  1 880-8 1 ;  and  Schmitz,  *  Struktur  des  Protoplasmas  und  der 
Zellkerne*  in  Sitzungsber.  der  niederrhein.  Ges.  für  Nat.  und  Heilk.  zu  Bonn,  13  July,  1880. 
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more  or  less  linear  extended  filaments  are  usually  connected  at  their  ends ;  now  and 
again  they  l^ecome  connected  also  at  other  points  by  cross  bridges.  Later,  in  cell- 
nuclei  poor  in  contents  (i.e.  containing  little  nuclein),  the  individual  filamonls  become 
drawn  together  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  form  a  simple  layer  of  rodle ts  or  granules 
in  the  equatorial  plane.  If  the  filaments  were  fused  at  their  polar  ends,  this  con- 
nection is  first  loosened.  In  cell-nuclei  rich  in  contents  (i.e.  rich  in  nuclein)  the 
filaments  also  maintain  a  considerable  lengtli  in  the  stage  now  treated  of,  and  they 
may  even  reach  from  the  one  pole  of  the  nucleus  to  the  other.  In  nuclear  figures 
with  equatorial  bridges^  the  loops  open,  not  only  in  the  filajnents  turned  towards 
the  poles  but  also  in  those  l>ing  equatorially.  The  equatorial  connecting  filaments 
hereupon  resolve  themselves  cliiefly  into  V-shaped  figures  placed  radially  with  the 
free  legs  directed  outwards.  The  filaments  directed  towards  the  poles  Ixrcome 
more  or  less  drawn  to>*'ards  the  equator  and  at  the  same  time  shortened,  or  they 
maintain  their  original  lengths.  They  converge  somewhat  towards  the  poles, 
or  run  almost  parallel  to  one  another,  or  curve,  even  spreading  strongly  out- 
wards from  one  another.  In  the  formation  of  the  nuclear  figure  described,  the 
whole  stainable  substance  (the  nuclein)  of  the  cell -nucleus  is  demonstrably 
employed*.' 

Strasburger  distinguishes  this  everywhere  as  thenuclear  disc.  This  consists 
therefore  in  the  simplest  case  of  a  simple  layer  of  granules  or  of  straight  parallel 
rodtets.  These  elements  are  \'isibly  separated  from  one  another;  and,  looked  at 
from  one  of  the  nuclear  jioles,  a  radial  arrangement  is  sometimes  to  be  discovered, 
sometimes  not.  The  rodlets  of  the  nuclear  disc  (the  nuclein  rodlets)  may^  how- 
ever, also  be  of  more  considerable  length,  and  at  the  same  time  he  curved  in  an 
irregular  manner,  spreading  very  much  towards  the  exterior.  On  both  sides 
of  the  nuclear  disc,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  delicate  fibrillae  are  \'isib!e 
which  (with  colouring  media  such  as  haematoxylin)  are  generally  stained  only 
faintly  or  not  at  alL  These  are  the  so-called  spindle  striae  or  fibrillge  of 
Slrasburger. 

*  These  form  together  with  the  nuclear  disc  (the  described  arrangement  of 
the  nuclein)  the  nuclear  spindle.  The  spindle  fibrillae  show  themselves  most  beau- 
tifully and  plainly  when  the  nuclear  disc  is  limited  to  only  one  equatorial  layer  of 
granules  or  rodlets.  They  are  so  much  the  less  visible  the  greater  the  extension 
of  the  nuclear  disc  (i.  e.  again  the  nuclein  rods)  towards  the  poles,*  The  so-called 
spindle  fibrillse  of  Strasburger  are,  according  lo  his  view,  formed  from  the  substance 
of  the  surrounding  protojjlasm,  or  they  belong,  as  we  may  well  assume,  to  the 
ground  substance  of  the  cell-nucleus,  tlie  nucleo-plasnia.  *  Since  now  the  formation 
of  the  spindle  fibrillae,*  says  Strasburger,  *  starts  from  the  two  poles  of  the  cell- 
nucleus  and  proceeds  towards  the  equator,  the  continuous  spindle  fibrillar,  which 
can  be  traced  between  the  elements  of  the  nuclear  disc  (the  rodlets  of  nuclein)  from 
one  pole  lo  another,  can  only  have  originated  by  fusion  of  the  ends  meeting  one 
another.  Other  spindle  fibrillse  join  the  elements  of  the  nuclear  disc  (the  nuclein 
rodlets)  on  both  sides. 


'  The  stAiriing  of  the  nudein  is  hrou|;ht  about  especially  by  means  of  haeraatoxylin.  with  the 
aid  of  picMc-acid,  alum,  .ind  other  reagents.     Compare  the  works  mentioned  in  note  2,  p.  toi. 
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*The  di\4sion  of  the  nuclear  disc  (which  consists  of  nuclein  rodlets)  is  ac- 
complished in  the  equator,  and  both  halves  separate  from  one  another.  Elements 
which  lie  in  the  equatorial  plane,  or  run  through  it,  undergo  division.  With  granules, 
rods,  and  rodlets,  this  takes  place  simply  by  constriction.  If  the  nuclear  disc 
consists  of  accumulated  granules  or  rodlets,  one  part  goes  over  on  the  one  side,  the 
other  part  on  the  other.  The  process  is  more  complicated  in  nuclear  discs  which 
present  filaments  placed  equatorially.  These  form  mostly  two  or  more  legged 
figures,  with  the  ends  of  the  legs  turned  outwards.     The  figures  become  doubled 


Fig.  105.— Changes  of  the  cetl-nucieus  dunng  divisioo.  1—3  from  the  endospenu  oi  Sethtnoräon 
/ragrmnMi  tr-^  from  AUium  odcriim.  The  dark  portions  are  the  Nuclein  (after  Flemming:  strongly 
magnified). 

into  tKO  similar  ones,  or  now  pass  over  to  the  corresponding  daughter-nuclei  in 
such  a  manner  that  their  fused  ends  are  directed  towards  the  pole,  their  free  ends 
towards  the  equator/ 

'During  the  development  of  the  daughter-nuclei,'  proceeds  Strasburger,  *they 
are  usually  nourished  at  the  same  time  from  the  surrounding  protoplasm,  that 
they  may  grow  up  to  the  size  of  the  mother-nucleus.  This  may  be  followed  very 
well  in  Spirogyra^  on  account  of  the  free  suspension  of  the  nucleus  in  the  cell.  All 
the  protoplasm  collected  at  the  polar  side  of  the  daughter-nucleus,  and  here  forming 
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a  layer  of  considerable  thickness,  is  finally  consumed  by  the  young  daughter-nuclei, 
which  increase  in  size  accordingly.  An  absorption  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  cell, 
collected  together  at  the  poles  of  the  nucleus,  can  also  be  clearly  made  out  in 
the  staminal  hairs  of  TraJfscanii'a' 

After  these  changes  have  occurred  in  the  nucleus  and  protoplasm,  the  forma- 
tion of  the  new  partition  walls  begins,  and  I  will  describe  this  also  according  to 
Strasburger's  statements,  *  That  may  be  regarded  as  the  commonest  form  of  cell- 
division  in  the  vegetable  kingdom/  he  says,  *  which  is  accomplished  by  means  of 
a  partition  wall  originating  in  the  connecting  fibrillae  bet^-een  the  nuclei.  The 
few  filaments  which  finally  remain  behind  between  the  separating  halves  of  the 
nuclear  disc,  and  which  are  to  be  referred  to  spindle  fibrillae,  become  elongated 
and  increased  in  number  by  the  deposition  of  new  cell  protoplasm,  which  becomes 
hke  them  differentiated  into  filaments.  The  newly  added  filaments  are  not  to  be 
distinguished  from  those  originally  present:  they  react  like  these,  and  consequently 
again  support  the  view  that  the  spindle  fibrillai  are  cell  protoplasm,'  Slrasburger 
understands  by  the  expression  '  cell-plate,'  a  plate-like  arrangement  of  small  granules 
from  which  the  new  parliiion-wall  arises.  He  says  it  is  difficult  to  decide  as  to 
the  chemical  nature  of  these  granules. 

'  So  much  is  certain,*  says  Strasburger,  *  ihey  enter  directly  into  the  formation 
of  the  cell -wall.  There  is  thus  probably  not  a  layer  formed  of*  protoplasm,  which 
subsequently  becomes  split  up  and  secretes  cellulose  at  the  separating  surfaces; 
but  the  cellulose  wall  probably  originates  directly  from  material  conveyed  to  the 
spot.  I  have  been  able  to  establish  in  the  living  Spirogyra  that  the  granules  destined 
for  the  fonnation  of  the  partition-wall  \v ander  as  such  to  the  place  where  they 
are  employed.  In  other  (the  most  numerous)  cases,  on  the  contrary,  the  granules 
appear  to  be  formed  at  the  spot,  there  and  then. 

*  It  is  especially  striking  that  they  arc  at  first  ^mall,  gradually  becoming  larger. 
The  connecting  fil)rilla?  usually  become  laterally  extended  so  far,  that  they  spread 
over  the  entire  transverse  section  of  the  cell.  Where  this  has  happened,  the  cell- 
plate  also  extends  across  the  whole  cell.  The  cellulose  wall  is  formed  simul- 
taneously from  this,  and  fits  close  on  the  wall  of  the  mother-cell  at  the  periphery. 
Where  the  complex  of  connecting  fibrillae  is  not  able  to  extend  completely  across 
the  cell,  it  attaches  itself  first  to  one  side  wall  of  the  cell,  and,  fitting  close 
10  this,  the  formation  of  the  partition-wall  out  of  the  cell-plate  begins.  From  the 
developed  wall,  however,  the  complex  of  fibrillae  becomes  slowly  withdrawn, 
growing  at  the  same  time  at  its  free  edges  by  the  continual  formation  of  new 
connecting  fibrillae ;  and  widiin  this  the  cell-plate  becomes  completed,  until  it 
extends  completely  across  die  cell.  These  differences  are  conditioned  by  the 
utA  of  the  lumen  of  the  cell,  in  relation  to  the  mass  of  the  protoplasm.  In  the 
cases  where  the  cell-platcs  at  once  traverse  the  himen  of  the  cell,  or  at  least  but 
few  movements  are  executed  to  this  end,  the  cell-nucleus  also  lies  approximately 
in  the  middle  of  the  cell :  where,  however,  the  cell -plate  has  to  extend  across  the 
lumen  progressively,  the  cell-nucleus  lies  on  one  side  wall  of  the  cell,  and  becomes 
divided  in  thLs  parietal  ijosititm.  Only  after  the  foundation  of  the  cell-wall  is  a 
connected  layer  of  protoplasm  produced  on  both  sides  of  it.  In  this  numerous 
gnmule^f  arc  often  found    still    emlx-dded,    which   have   not  been  used  up  in   the 
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formation  of  the  cellulose  wall.  The  connecting  fibrillar  hereupon  become  indis- 
tinct; they  sink  together  to  a  structureless  mass  of  plasma,  which  is  withdrawn 
to  the  wall  of  the  cell,  or  they  fuse  to  several  coarser  fibres,  or  they  simply  dis- 
appear in  the  surrounding  protoplasm/ 

The  processes  of  cell-division  hitherto  described  may  be  considered  as  typical : 
but,  under  certain  circumstances,  more  or  less  deviating  forms  occur. 

Passing  over  isolated  cases,  we  may  turn  at  once  to  the  processes  which  have 
hitherto  been  distinguished  as  essentially  different  from  those  above  described, 
under  the  name  of  *free  cell-formation/  Apart  from  the  cases  already  mentioned 
in  cryptogamic  plants,  it  is  especially  in  the  formation  of  the  endosperm  in  the 
embryo-sac  within  the  ovule  of  the  Phanerogams  that  the  so-called  free  cell- 
formation  occurs.  The  opinion  was  for  a  long  time  held,  that  in  the  protoplasm 
of  the  embryo-sac  a  great  number  of  cell-nuclei  arise  simultaneously  and  inde- 
pendently of  one  another,  as  it  were 
like  crystals  out  of  a  mother-liquor, 
and  that  around  each  of  these  a  por- 
tion of  protoplasm  collects  which  then 
becomes  enveloped  with  a  cell-mem- 
brane. According  to  Strasburger*s  pub- 
lications, however,  the  numerous  cell- 
nuclei  visible  in  the  protoplasm  of  the 
embryo-sac,  also  arise  by  the  division 
of  one  originally  existing  nucleus ;  and 
these  nuclei  then  multiply  rapidly  by 
bipartition.  'Between  the  freely  mul- 
tiplying nuclei,'  says  the  observer  men- 
tioned, 'connecting  fibrillse  are  visible 
in  the  usual  manner.  In  some  cases 
these  disappear  very  quickly,  without 
increasing;  in  others  they  grow  but 
imperfectly ;  in  yet  others,  however,  the 
connecting  fibrillar  are  seen  to  become  considerably  increased  as  in  ordinary  cell- 
division,  and  a  cell-plate  appears  in  them. 

'Between  the  formation  of  free  endosperm  and  the  formation  of  numerous 
coherent  cells,  a  distinction  no  longer  exists.  If,  for  instance,  numerous  spores  are 
to  be  developed  in  a  sporangium  (cf.  Fig.  98),  or  numerous  oospheres  in  an 
oogonium,  or,  finally,  numerous  spermatozoids  in  an  antheridium,  the  nuclei  in 
most  cases  are  seen  in  the  first  place  multiplying  freely  by  bipartition,  and  arranging 
themselves  at  approximately  regular  distances;  and  then  separating  layers  appear, 
by  means  of  which  the  mass  becomes  cut  up  into  as  many  divisions  as  there  are 
cell-nuclei.  Each  nucleus  then  occupies  the  middle  of  a  cell.  Connecting  threads 
are  here  not  to  be  observed.' 

The  departiuTCS  from  the  above  described  t>'pical  form  of  cell-division,  and 
especially  of  nuclear  division,  go  still  further  in  many  Algae  and  Fungi.  Thus, 
Schmitz  observed  in  the  older  cells  of  the  Characece,  in  which  the  most  various 
kinds  of  nuclear  division  are  to  be  found,  that  the  nucleus  breaks  up  into  two 


Fig.  106.— Coramencini;  devdopment  of  pulitioti-walls  betwem 
tlw  nvcld  prodored  by  coccnkive  dhrinof»  in  the  eaibiyo  sac  of 
Agrimtonia  eup^Hritm.  (Afker  StrasburKer— veiy  highly  mag* 
o'ied.) 
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nuclei  by  an  annular  constriction ;  or  there  is  formed  in  the  interior  of  the  nucleus 
a  fissure,  which  extends  towards  the  exterior,  and  so  leads  to  the  division 
of  the  old  nucleus.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  enter  further  upon  other  cases  of 
diusion  of  the  cell-nucleus  described  by  Strasburger  and  Schmitz;  however,  the 
fact  discovered  by  the  former,  that  a  fusion  into  one  of  previously  distinct  nuclei 
occasionally  occurs,  may  be  mentioned  here.  On  the  other  hand,  according  to  the 
[statements  of  Schmitz,  it  may  also  happen  in  very  simply  constructed  filamentous 
[Algae  {Chroococcacem,  OsctllarüT,  Noslocaaet^  that  a  properly  defined  nucleus  is 
not  to  be  demonstrated  at  all  in  tiie  protoplasmic  bodies  of  the  small  cells.  Granules, 
which  are  characterised  as  nuclein  by  their  reactions  towards  haematoxylin,  are 
found  distributed  in  the  whole  mass  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  cell. 

When  the  celi-divisjon  runs  its  course  in  the  tjpical  manner  above  described,  the 
behaviour  of  the  Cell-nucleus  easily  gives  the  obser\'er  the  impression  that  the  impulse 
to  cell-formation  proceeds  from  it;  and  dial  the  division  of  the  protoplasmic  body  and 
the  later  origin  of  the  cell-wall  are  caused  by  the  activity  of  the  nucleus.  There 
are,  however,  facts  which  show  that,  on  the  one  hand,  cell-nuclei  may  be  rejicatedly 
<li\ided  without  a  corresponding  division  of  the  cell  ensuing,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
large-celled  Alg«  with  very  many  nuclei;  on  the  other  hand,  again,  cell-divisions 
(i.e.  divisions  of  the  protoplasmic  body  with  subsequent  formation  of  parrition  walls) 
may  also  appear  in  the  same  plants  quite  independent  of  the  dinsion  of  one  or 
several  nuclei.  The  al:)ove  described  typical  process  of  cell-division  is  thus  only 
the  ordinary  case,  and  occurs  in  higher  plants  almost  without  exception.  It  must 
not  lie  concluded  from  this,  however,  that  the  described  changes  of  the  cell-nucleus 
are  the  cause  of  the  division  of  the  cell  itself:  we  have  here  rather  a  coincidence 
of  two  processes,  which  in  other  cases  may  appear  separately— the  division  of  the 
nucleus,  and  the  cell-division  itself. 

There  are  yet  a  few  other  remarks  of  general  importance  to  be  added  here. 
»Above  all,  is  to  be  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  whole  protoplasmic  body,  with  the 
^nuclear  substance  contained  in  it,  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  begin  a  new 
life.     This,  again,  happens  more  frequently  in   the  Algae.     The  protoplasm  &c., 
becoming   loosed    from    the   already   existing    cell-wall,   contracts    by   driving    out 
water,  rounds   off,  and   leaves   the   cavity  of  what   had   hitherto  been  the  cell   to 
swim   about   for  a   longer   or   shorter   period   as  a   swarm-spore,  in   the  form  of 
a   naked    protoplasmic   body:    finally  it   becomes   fixed,  and,   after   the    formation 
of  a  new  cell-wallj  developes  into  a  new  plant.     Also  the  case  must  be  mentioned 
where,  by  the  union  of  two  cells  hitherto  foreign  to  one  another  (or  at  least  com- 
tplctely  separate  from  one  another),  a  single  new  cell  is  formed:  two  protoplasmic 
^Ijodies  containing   nuclei   fuse  together,  and  represent  a  single  body,  which  now 
becomes  surrounded  with  a  cell-wall,  and  sooner  or  later  grows  forth  into  a  new 
plant.     If  the  two  fusing  cells  are  of  equal  size,  and  generally  similar,  the  process 
is  termed  'conjugation':    this  is  the  normal  form  of  reprcKJuction  in   many  Algae 
and  some  Fungi.     Conjugation  is,  however,  only  the  simplest  form  of  sexual  repro- 
duction, the  essence  of  which  consists  in  that  two  nucleated  masses  of  protoplasm, 
which  are  not  in  themselves  capable  of  any  further  development,  furnish  by  their 
fuiiion  a  product  which  is  capable  of  development.     In  its  typical  form,  however, 
I  this    sexual    act    consists   in   a   relatively   large    cell,   formed   only  of  protoplasm 
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and  nuclein  but  without  a  cell-wall — the  oosphere,  taking  up  into  itself  very  small 
movable  corpuscles,  the  spermatozoids»  and  being  thereby  impelled,  by  the  secretion 
of  a  cell-wallt  to  constitule  itself  into  a  true  cell  surrounded  with  a  membrane,  from 
which  a  new  plant  now  proceeds.  This  is  tlie  case  in  all  Mosses,  many  Algae,  and 
all  Vascular  Cryptogams,  In  the  Phanerogams,  however,  the  oosphere  is  mcited  to 
further  development  by  a  substance  passing  over  into  it  from  the  fertilising  pollen- 
tube.  According  to  Strasburger's  statement  it  appears  that  this  fertilising  substance 
is  essentially  the  nuclein  of  the  pollen  tube.  Zacharias  and  Schmitz  are  of  opinion 
that  in  the  Cryptogams  the  fertilising  spermatozoid  originates  from  the  nucleus  of 
its  raother-cell ;  so  that  fertilisation  appears  to  be  essentially  a  matter  of  the  trans- 
ference of  the  substance  of  the  cell-nucleus,  especially  of  the  nuclein,  out  of  the 


Fl'-».  107.— OwfArrK»  ttmttix  (>  v»>,  A  r»il  mf  a  ««Ann  «}kifc  I»/f  j,  Ä.  C  it»  g»Tinin«iinn ; 
r>  ferminAtinB  pUnt  devoid  of  a  roM ;  E,  Folder  |tUflls  with  rtwt»  (*'M  tf  the  ohi^na.t  «tmr«- 
itiU  tbiMe  «*  a  swdltnif  j  ^  AUd  *  (tn  F\  sesiuJ  orifWH^ 

male  organ  into  the  ot:»sphere^     A  further  pursuit  of  this  topic,  however,  l^longs 
to  the  theory  of  sexual  reproduction,  to  be  treated  of  later. 

Finally,  with  reference  to  the  facts  presented  hitherto,  we  have  still  to  cast  a 
glance  at  the  non-cellular  plants,  the  Caloblastw.  These  plants  are  often  of 
considerable  size,  and  de\'elopc  roots  and  shoots,  even  leaf-forming  shtx^ts,  fructi- 
fication, and  sexual  organs,  without  their  internal  substance  being  converted  by  ccll- 
diN-ision  into  a  system  of  chamlxrs.  A  plant  of  this  namre,  as  we  have  already  learnt 
from  several  examples  {Cauhrpa,  Brxopsts,  Vatuhrria,  jl/ticor),  is  a  much  branched 
vesicle,  the  various  protulierances  of  which  represent  the  different  organs;  roots, 
shoots,  leaves,  sexual  organs,  sporangia,  and  so  forth.  The  wall  of  the  vesicle  is 
.1  cen-membrane,  and  its  contents  protoplasm  and  cell-sap;  and,  with  reference  solely 


•  On  the  tmltirc  of  the  spermtttozoa,  see  ZAchana»,  Boi.  Zeilg.  1881,  Nos.  50,  .^1 
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to  ihis  condition  of  affairs,  the  whole  plant  may  be  considered  as  a  single  cell,  or 
as  a  uni-cellular  plant.  It  affects  the  fact  little,  that  under  certain  circumstances,  at 
particular  places  of  such  a  plant,  transverse  septa  arise  in  the  vesicle.  The  main 
point  is,  Üiat  growth,  i.e.  the  increase  in  volume  and  external  configuration,  is 
not  here  accompanied  by  corresponding  cell-divisions  as  in  other  plants.  So  much 
the  more  remarkable  apf>ears  now  the  fact,  established  by  Schmitz  since  i878, 
that  in  the  protoplasm  of  these  CahblastiB  numerous»  even  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  cell-nutlei  are  contained,  which,  with  the  advancing  growth  of  the  plant,  are 
muldpiied  by  division,  and  obtain  a  definite  arrangement  within  the  protoplasm; 
thus  behaving  in  a  certain  measure  as  if  it  were  simply  that  the  corresponding 
partition-walls  are  not  formed.  This  impression  obtains  in  importance  still  more 
in  that,  according  to  Schmitz,  the  cell-nuclei  are  most  numerous  at  the  growing 
point  of  tlie  vesicle,  thus  behaving  as  in  the  growing  point  of  a  cellular  plant. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  the  CcEioblasUc  are  degraded  or  reduced 
forma — i,e.  we  cannot  well  assume  that  they  have  arisen  from  proper  cellular 
plants  by  the  cell-division,  assumed  as  formerly  existing,  having  ceased  to  develope 
partition -walls.  Be  that,  however,  as  it  may,  the  fact  remains  for  physiological 
consideration  that  in  the  protoplasm  of  these  plants  a  certain  quantity  of  nuclear 
substance  (especially  the  nucJein  characteristic  of  it)  is  distributed  in  formed 
portions  and  at  small  intervals,  and  is  especially  aggregated  in  the  growing 
points.  From  this  fact,  we  obtain  once  more,  as  we  have  already  obtained  from 
other  sides,  a  certain  insight  into  the  true  significance  of  the  cellular  structure 
of  plants,  We  need  only  imagine  in  a  not  too  complex  cellular  plant 
(a  higher  Alga,  a  Moss,  or  even  a  vascular  plant)  that  in  the  substance  enveloped 
by  the  outer  walls  of  the  epidermis,  the  cell-walls  are  simply  wanting;  whereas 
ihe  protoplasm,  with  the  cell-nuclei  distributed  in  it,  behaves  essentially  jusi 
as  if  these  cell-walls  were  present.  Thus  we  have,  on  the  whole,  the  structure 
of  a  CalohlasL  On  the  contrary,  we  need  only  imagine  the  inner  cavity  of 
such  a  Cctlohhst  to  be  divided  up  by  numerous  transverse  and  longitudinal 
partition-walls  into  very  numerous  small  chambers,  each  of  which  encloses  one 
or  several  of  the  cell-nuclei  present,  and  we  should  thus  have  an  ordinary  cellular 
plant.  It  is  however  very  easily  intelligible  that  not  only  the  solidity,  but  also  the 
shutting  off  of  various  products  of  metabolism,  the  conduction  of  the  sap  from  place 
10  place,  and  so  forth,  must  attain  greater  i>erfection  if  the  whole  substance  of 
a  plant  is  divided  up  by  numerous  transverse  and  longitudinal  walls  into  cell- 
cbambcrs  sharply  separated  off  from  one  another. 


LECTURE    VIII. 

FORMS  AND  SYSTEMS  OF  TISSUE :   EPIDERMAL  TISSUE  AND 
VASCULAR  BUNDLES, 


By  the   term  'cell-tissiic'  is   designated   in   general   the   cellular  structure   of 
plants.    In  particular,  however,  we  undersianJ  by  a  form  of  tissue,,  a  layered,  fibriform, 

or  other  mass  of  cells,  which,  in  th< 
growth  and  other  phy.'^iological  rela^ 
tionSj  present  a  certain  agreement, 
and  are  distinguished  from  the  other 
neighbouring  masses  of  tissue.  It 
commonly  happens  that  several  forms 
of  tissues  are  again  connected  with 
one  another ;  so  that  they  constitute  a 
whole  of  definite  physiological  cha- 
racter. Such  a  union  of  tissues  ii 
termed  a  '  system  of  tissues.'  Before 
entering  more  closely  into  the  descrip- 
tion of  tissues  and  systems  of  tissues, 
however,  it  is  perhaps  desirable  to 
learn  how  the  expression  'tissue*  in 
general  has  been  introduced  into 
vegetable  anatomy,  and  later  also 
into  the  liislology  of  animals.  In 
this  expression  we  have  in  fact  to 
do  with  a  historical  curiosity;  since 
it  is  clear  from  what  has  been  already 
stated,  that  the  cellular  structure  ofi 
plants  possesses  very  little  resem- 
blance to  what  are  usually  called 
tissues,  such  as  linen,  cloth,  or 
Brussels  lace,  &c.  Nevertheless,  the 
expression  cell-tissue  depends  upon  an  erroneously  assumed  resemblance  of  cellular 
structure  lo  the  things  mentioned.     One  of  the  first  founders  of  vegetable  anatomy. 


FiC  (oiL— Truuvene  ««rtion  of  ihc  sböot^ixi«  o[  Stiaj^ndltt  irue- 
^na/i/fiUa.  Tlie  cpidemili  ind  «:ir«r»l  toycrj  orf  ntcmiAl  il«u«  po*- 
»CM  därk-culotired  (hick  ccll-wails;  the  fuadaniMiM]  liuiie,  with  thinner 
waIJi.  eovHopcs  three  ftbnvructkUr  bundle«,  whkti  »r«  scfwrated  front 
i1  by  Unr«  ütirrvdluUr  H>*Ces  </). 
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Nehemiah  Grew  (1682),  believed  that  he  had  discovered  that  the  cell-walJ  frame- 
work of  plants  consists  of  exceedingly  fine  fibres;  and  that  the  cellular  structure 
itself  is  to  be  compared  to  a  great  number  of  pieces  of  Brussels  lace  arranged 
upon  one  another  in  layers.  In  this  sense  he  spoke  of  a  celUii^iSue  (lonifxtus 
celtuiosus)  of  plants.  Although  the  erroneous  character  of  this  view  has  long  been 
knowUf  the  name  has  still  been  preserved,  and  even  transferred  from  vegetable 
anatomy  to  animal  histology.  Tliis  need  not  be  wondered  at,  since  a  very  great 
number  of  other  scientific  terms  date  likewise  from  early  erroneous  conceptions. 

I  shall  in  this  lecture  only  attempt  to  expound  the  most  general  principles 
of  tissue  formation ;  and  in  doing  this,  I  shall  again  first  deal  with  the  typical 
forms  of  tissue,  leaving  many  abnormal  tissue  structures  to  be  mentioned 
later. 

As  will  be  remembered  from  what  was  said  in  the  last  lecture,  the  cells  of 
a  cellular  plant  arise  by  the  intercalation  of  new  partition-walls  in  the  cell-cavities 
already  existing;  and  as  the  cel- 
lular bodies  grow,  new  partition- 
walls  are  refieatedly  intercalated  in 
the  cell-cavities,  in  various  direc- 
tions, and  in  definite  order  as 
regards  time.  It  follows  im^- 
mediately  from  this,  however, 
that  it  is  utterly  incorrect  to  re- 
gard the  cells  of  a  growing  plant 
as  structures  originally  free,  and 
only  fusing  with  one  another  later. 
This  erroneous  \iew,  wluch  phy- 
totomists  entertained  in  earlier 
decades,  must  necessarily  lead  to 
the  further,  but  also  unfounded 

assumption,  that  the  partition -wall  betw^een  each  two  neighbouring  cells  consists  from 
the  beginning  of  two  separate  lamellae ;  and  accordingly  a  cement  was  further  believed 
to  be  necessary,  by  means  of  which  these  wall-lamellae  of  neighbouring  cells  were 
stuck  fast  together.  This  cement  was  called  the  intercellular  substance.  The  organ- 
isation of  the  partition-walls,  especially  in  cells  with  thick  walls,  appeared  thoroughly 
to  confirm  this  view.  This  has  long  been  given  up,  however,  since  we  now  know 
that  each  new  partition-wall  between  two  neighbouring  cells  of  a  tissue  appears 
as  an  immeasurably  thin  solid  membrane ;  and  that,  from  the  mode  of  origin  of 
the  latter,  as  destTibed  previously»  not  the  remotest  reason  exists  for  considering  this 
membrane — die  new  partition- wall — as  consisting  of  two  lamellae.  If  later  on,  with 
progressive  growth  of  the  ussue-cells,  the  thickened  partition-wall  nevertheless 
presents  itself  as  a  double  lamella,  or  as  already  mentioned  becomes  split  into  two 
lamellae  so  that  spaces  arise  between  the  cell-chambers,  this  is  simply  due  to 
a  subsequent  splitting  of  the  originally  simple  partition-wall  into  two  lamellae,  and 
is  not  a  proof  that  the  partition- wall  svas  composed,  in  the  first  instance,  of  two 
Mich  lamella. 

If  the  partition-walls  between  neighbouring  cells  attain  a  considerable  thickness 
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by  means  of  subsequent  growth,  we  obsene  between  each  two  chambers  (as  Fig.  ii6 
shows)  not  a  double  wall,  but  three  layers.  The  cavity  of  each  one  of  the 
neighbouring  cell-chambers  is  in  fact  enclosed  by  a  more  or  less  thick  layer; 
while  between  the  two  lies  a  middle  layer,  which  usually  behaves  differently 
towards  chemical  reagents.  This  is  either  capable  of  swelling  to  a  great  extent,  or 
is  very  strongly  lignified  or  cuticularised»     I  di^stinguished  this  layer  fifteen  years 

ago,  in  order  to  exclude  ew^vy  theoretical  expla- 
nation as  to  its  origin,  as  the  middle  lamella  of 
the  thickened  partition-wall  of  adjoining  cells. 

As  one  of  the  most  general  results  of  the  his- 
tological researches  of  the  last  four  or  five  decades» 
it  is  remarkable  thai  the  whole  internal  structure 
even  of  the  most  highly  organised  plants  arises 
from  cells  in  the  manner  described.  The  older 
phyiotomists  were  by  no  means  of  opinion  that 
all  the  histological  elements  of  highly  organised  plants 
could  be  considered  as  cells:  they  distinguished» 
rather^  three  chief  forms,  viz,  cell-tissue,  fibres, 
and  vessels.  Fibres  are  the  long-drawn  elements 
of  ihe  bast  and  wood  running  to  a  point  above 
and  below ;  vessels,  again,  are  !ong  j^rismaLic  or  cylin- 
drical tubes  which  run  particulariy  in  the  wood. 
It  was  one  of  I^Iohl's  greatest  services  to  demon- 
strate that  the  fibres,  as  well  as  the  vessels  and 
all  other  elements  of  the  [)lant,  arise  by  the  pro- 
gressive growth  and  changes  of  form  of  primitive 
ordinary  cells.  For  as,  according  to  what  has 
been  already  said,  the  leaves,  roots,  and  such 
organs  are  constructed  in  the  form  of  outgrowtlis 
from  the  growing-points  of  the  higher  plants;  so 
also  all  the  various  forms  of  tissues  arise  from 
the  embr>'onal-tissue  of  the  growing-jxiint.  In  this 
we  find,  in  fact,  very  small  thin-walled  cells,  all 
alike,  and  entirely  filled  with  protoplasm  and  cell- 
nucleus  :  these  cells  are  constantly  multiplied  during 
their  growth  by  the  intercalation  of  new  partition- 
walls.  The  youngest  organs  which  grow  forth 
from  the  growing-points  themselves  consist  of  such 
embryonal  tissue:  and  in  proportion  as  the  young 
organs  increase  externally  in  size  and  complete 
their  configuration,  the  embryonal  Ussue  in  the  interior  also  undergoes  further 
changes.  The  tissue,  quite  homogeneous  at  first,  becomes  differentiated  into  layers 
and  strings  of  various  nature;  and  v\iih  the  growth  of  the  organ  itself,  this 
mternal  differentiation  into  various  forms  and  systems  of  tissues  proceeds  also» 
until  in  the  fully  grown  organs  the  tv*pical  tissue  forms  have  attained  com- 
plete  development.      It    is    not    my   object   to    describe    in    detnil    this    progressive 
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differentiation  of  the  forms  of  tissue  out  of  the  homogeneous  embryonal  tissue 
of  growing-points  and  embryos;  it  yuffices  for  our  purpose  to  understand  the 
fonns  and  systems  of  tissues  in  their  develojK^d  condition.  Even  in  tliis,  however, 
I  confine  myself  to  the  most  necessary  points.  It  only  concerns  us  at  first  to 
describe  the  tissues  and  systems  of  tissues  generally  distributed  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom :  the  description  of  all  those  liistological  matters  wliich  subserve  special 
physiological  functions  may  be  deferred  until  I  have  to  speak  of  the  latter  themselves. 
We  might  otherwise  at  this  period  easily  deteriorate  into  a  dry  formalism  and  a 
wearisome  systematic  arrangement,  which  will  best  be  avoided  by  treating  of  the 
various  points  when  discussing  their  physiological  significance. 

If  we  imagine  any  plant  whatever  consisting  of  cell-tissue,  and  living  in  water. 


Pl&  tti.— ^FnicHAcattoo  o(  iMHui  ß^tviäm  In  Ion* 
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FIG.  til.— Tiaiuvene  section  of  the  il«tn  tt^Bryum 
reMHUt  (KfloK  w  root  h«in.  productd  by  the  out- 
gnnvtllt  oT  single  cell«  nf  the  etteraaJ  Uy«. 


earth,  or  air,  the  first  thing  demanded  of  its  organisation  is  an  eflicient  shutting 
off  of  the  tissue-masses  from  the  surrounding  worJd ;  an  external  la^er  of  cells,  or 
according  to  circumstances  several  such  lasers,  obtains  greater  solidity  and  other 
pecuharities,  by  means  of  which  this  shutting  off  is  effected.  Thus  there  arises 
in  the  first  instance  the  differentiation  of  an  epidermal  tissue  as  distinguished  from 
the  inner  mass  of  tissue;  and  it  need  hardly  be  added  that  the  contrast  between 
the  two  is  tlie  more  marked  the  more  important  is  the  actual  shutting  off  from 
jiirithout.  In  the  roots  of  land-plants  and  in  the  shoots  of  submerged  water-plants, 
rhere  the  whole  surface  subser>es  the  absorption  of  nutritive  matters,  the  formation 
of  epidermis  will  obviously  be  less  conspicuous  than  in  shoot-axes  and  leaves 
which    live    in   the   air,   and   have   to    be    protected   above   all  against  the  loss  of 
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water  by  evaporation:  and  if  true  roots  here  and  there  come  into  the  same 
position,  as  is  the  ca*e  with  the  atrial  roots  of  epi})hytal  Orchids  and  many 
Aroids,  in  these  also  the  development  of  epidermis  is  more  pronounced  than  in 
ordinary  roots. 

If  a  plant  consisting  of  cell-tissue  attains  a  certain  i>ize,  and  a  sharper  dif- 
ferentiation of  root  and  shoot,  and  of  assimilating  leaf-like  portions  in  contrast 
to  the  shoot-axes  results,  the  demand  arises  in  the  plant  for  channels  through 
which,  on  the  one  hand,  the  matters  absorbed  by  the  roots  may  be  conveyed  to 
the  organs  of  assimilation,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  organic  substance  there 
produced   may  be   conducted   to  the  remaining  parts  of  the   body  of  the    plant. 


'  t  I 


FiC  X13. — Apex  of  the  shooi  of  Tradexcatttia 
alhißora  rendered  transparent  in  order  to  khow 
the  course  of  the  vascular  bundles,  i,  2,  3.  the 
cut-oA* leaves.    (After  r>c  Dary.) 


Fk;.  114.— Transverse  section  tlirouKh  a  young;  intemode 
of  the  shixit  axis  of  TradescaHtia  alhißora,  h,  b  vascular 
bundles.  The  lanre  cells  are  parenchyma  of  Ihv  fundamental 
tissue.    (After  Ue  liary.) 


This  is  usually  accomplished  by  means  of  fibriform  arrangements  of  elongated 
cells,  running  from  the  roots  through  the  shoot-axes  to  the  organs  of  assimi- 
lation. In  lower  stages  of  organisation,  as  in  the  Algse  (e.g.  many  Fhn'dea) 
and  flosses,  this  stops  short  with  the  differentiation  of  elongated  cells,  which  differ 
otherwise  but  little  from  the  .surrounding  tissues.  In  higher  stages  of  organ- 
isation, on  the  contrary,  i.e.  in  all  vascular  plants  (the  higher  Cryptogams  and 
Phanerogams),  however,  these  undergo  a  very  f)ecu]iar  and  complicated  develop- 
ment, as  strands  of  tissue  serving  as  channels  for  the  sap,  and  constitute  the  vascular 
bundles  or  fibro-vascular  strands. 
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Thus,  with  a  little  consideration,  and  bearing  in  mind  the  most  general  vital  T»»-? 
conditions  of  the  plant,  we  find  that  there  is  a  triad  of  tissue-systems  which  "^ 
compose  the  bodies  of  higlily  organised  plants;  or,  put  better,  three  systems  of 
tissues  arise  in  these  plants  by  difll'rentiation.  These  are  the  epidermal  tissue,  the 
ßbro-vascular  strands  or  vascular  bundles,  and  tlie  remaining  tissue,  which  I  have 
already  distinguished  from  the  other  two  as  the  fundamental  tissue.  It  has 
recently  been  attempted,  it  is  true,  to  resolve  these  three  systems  of  tissues 
into  a  greater  number  of  different  forms  of  tissues ;  in  this,  however,  either  quite 
subordinate  physiological  points  of  view,  or  even  purely  formal  morphological  con- 
siderations have  been  started  from.  I  find,  after  all  that  has  been  said  in  this 
direction  in  the  literature  of  the  last  siji  or  eight  years,  no  ground  whatever  for 
giving  up  the  classification  into  the  tliree  systems  of  tissues  named,  which  is,  moreover, 
almost  uni\'ersally  accepted ;  and  so  much  the  less,  since  all  other  histological  con- 
siderations can  be  harmonised  with  these  three  systems  in  a  perfectly  unconstrained 
manner.  This  is  possible  on  the  one  hand  even  with  very  highly  organised  vascular 
plants,  wherct  at  least  in  the  young  slates  of  the  organs,  epidermal  tissue,  vascular 
btindles,  and  fundamental  tissue  are  at  once  prominent  as  the  three  essential  systems ; 
on  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  know  how  this  triple  division  is  to  be  evaded  in 
the  MosseSj  especially  in  the  more  highly  organised  true  Mosses,  as  well  as  in  the 
more  highly  developed  Algae.  The  last  named  subdi\isions  of  plants  present,  rather, 
very  fine  examples  of  rudimentary  forms  of  the  three  systems  of  tissues.  If  we 
take  into  consideration,  finally,  the  forms  reduced  or  degraded  from  the  higldy 
developed  types,  such  as  phanerogamic  water-plants  and  parasites,  it  again  results  M 
that  all  other  differentia  Lie  ms  of  tissues  fall  completely  into  the  background  as  I 
secondary  matters  in  contrast  to  those  here  brought  forward-  ■ 

As  in  the  consideradon  of  the  external  segmenU\lion  of  plants,  I  shall  here 
also  introduce  in  the  first  place  the  typical  liighly  develo]>ed  forms,  in  their  most 
important  relations  of  configuration,  ami  then  come  back  to  some  rudimentary 
and  derived  or  reduced  forms. 

We  find  the  topical  forms  of  the  three  systems  of  tissues,  however,  developed 
chiefly  in  the  axes  and  leaves  of  atrial  shoots,  and  the  following  statements  are 
in  the  first  place  intended  to  refer  to  these. 

The  Epidermis  is  the  superficial  tissue  of  the  younger  shoot-axes  and  leaves,  not  t 
yet  altered  by  the  requirements  of  an  advanced  age ;  since  in  true  roots  a  sjiecially 
organised    epidermis    can    but    rarely    be    spoken    of,    and    even    in    submerged 
water*plants  the  outer  layer  of  tissue  is  often   scarcely  to   be  distinguished   from 
those   lying   deeper.      In   its    typical   form,   the   epidermis  is    thus   found    on    the 
leaves   and   shoots  exposed   to   air   and  light,  and  is  but  little  modified  even  on 
those    underground.      Physiologically   understood,    the    epidermis    is,    as    already 
mentioned,   the   layer   of    tissue   sharply   marking  off  the   organ   concerned   from    _ 
the   exterior,  and  its  essential   properties  chiefly  amount    to    tliis, — to   hinder   the 
evaporation   of  the   fluids   contained   in   the  cell-tissue,  and    to   prevent   injurious 
influences   entering  from  without;    while,  on   the    other   hand,   through   more   or 
less   numerous   stomata,  a  means  is  afforded  of  discharging  the  aqueous  vapour 
tornied  in  tlie  interior»  according  to  need»  and  at  tlie  same  time  of  facilitating      ■ 
the  entrance   and  exit   of  carbon    dioxide    and   oxygen    gas.      We    may    regard 
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tut  m  the  pfOf€r  ftincüon  of  ihe  epidermis;   though  tt  h  by  no  means  gain- 
wad  Ümi  the  most  vajious  other  functions  are  required  of  it  according  to  circum- 


Let  tit  6m  consider  the  arrangements  of  the  epidermis  serving  for  exclusion', 
usually  of  a  single  layer  of  tabular,  or  more  rarely  of  coluninar  cetls,  tHe 
wiHt  gf  whkh  are  in  close  contact  on  all  sides ;  so  that  the  layer  usuaUy 
a  vwy  iliin  but,  in  relation  to  its  thickness,  extremely  firm  membrane 
kmtd  of  cdk,  which  on  leaves  and  young  shoot-axes  can  in  many  cases  be 
ttntyed  ofi*  ovcf  wide  areas.  The  external  wall  of  the  epidermis  cells  is  usuaUy 
of  coawdtrMt  Üuckness,  and  is  occasionally  so  thickened  that  the  cavity  is 
feiatifcfy  iftt%iu6cant.  In  rarer  cases  it  is  the  wall  of  the  imier  side  which 
llie  ilroinig  thickening.  The  contents  of  the  epidermis  cells  are  usually 
of  chlorophyll  grains,  even  on  leaves  and  shoot-axes  abounding  in  chloro- 
phyll ;  yet  not  unfrequently,  especially  in  Ferns 
and  some  Phanerogams,  and  particularly  those 
growing  in  the  shade»  the  protoplasmic  lining 
of  the  wall  also  contains  chlorophyll  grains; 
and  in  submerged  water-plants  the  chloro- 
phyll contents  of  the  external  cell-layer  (repre- 
senting the  epidermis)  may  be  even  particu- 
larly abundant.  The  shutting  off,  already  more 
or  less  completely  ensured  by  the  thickening 
of  the  outer  walls,  is  hoN^ever  considerably 
promoted  by  means  of  a  pellicle,  usually 
very  thin  but  sometimes  thicker,  which  runs 
continuously  over  the  outer  surface  of  all  the 
epidermis  cells,  and  is  distinguished  as  the 
Cuticle.  The  substance  of  this  thin  pellicle, 
the  properties  of  which  agree  essentially 
with  those  of  cork,  differs  from  cellulose: 
it  is  dissolved  by  alkalies,  but  withstands 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  (which  liquifies 
cellulose),  and  its  most  important  property  consists  in  that  it  is  permeated  only 
with  difficulty  by  water,  thus  hindering  the  entrance  and  exit  of  that  liquid. 
Hence  the  cuticle  is  especially  thick  in  leaves  and  shoot-axes  which  have  need 
of  considerable  protection  against  the  evaporation  of  the  water  of  the  cells,  as  on 
the  leaves  of  ever-green  plants  and  of  succulents  (e.g.  Agavi^  Alo^^  Firs,  and 
species  of  Cacfus),  Very  frequently  the  protection  afforded  by  the  cuticle  is 
enhanced  by  the  cutin  or  cuticujar  substance  Ix-ing  al^o  deposited  in  the  outer 
walls  of  the  epidermis  ceUs  themselves,  and  forming  in  these  the  so-called 
culicularised  layers  of  the  walls  of  the  epidermis  cells.  As  a  further  step  towards 
the  shutting  off  from  the  outer  world,  and  especially  against  the  entrance  of 
rain-water  and  dew,  we  may  regard  the   formation   of  wax,  partly  in  the  sub- 
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^  The  mo»t  thorough  description  of  the  cpidcrrois  is  found  in  De  Bary's  claa^cal  work,  'Vtr- 
gUi£ fundi  Anatomie  da-  Ve^etati^t'-ürgam  der  PAarierpgamcH  und  Funti,*  Lcip*ig,  1877. 
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Stance  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  epidermis  and  the  cuticle  itself,  partly  on  the 
outside  of  the  latter.  These  waxy  deposits,  first  exactly  investigated  by  De  Bary, 
appear  in  the  form  of  exceedingly  small  granules  on  the  surface  of  the  cuticle, 
or  as  fine  rodlets,  or  lasdy  as  continuous,  occasionally  very  thick,  crusts  of  wax, 
which,  in  virtue  of  their  fatty  nature,  do  not  allow  water  to  adhere  to  the 
epidermis;  so  that  rain  and  dew  hanging  on  the  shoots  usually  form  round 
drops.  If  such  leaves  clothed  with  wax  are  dipped  in  water,  they  exhibit  in  it 
a  silvery-glancing  layer  of  air,  and  after  withdrawal,  it  is  found  that  they  have 
not  been  wetted  by  the  water»  but  are  dry. 

By  means  of  this  arrangement,  the  internal  tissue  is  protected  against  the 
loss  of  those  substances  which  would 
diffuse  out  through  surfaces  coming  di- 
recdy  in  contact  with  water  —  a  point 
10  which  I  shall  return  at  another 
)pportunity.  It  is  obvious,  by  the  way, 
that  the  arrangements  just  described  are 
wanting  in  subterranean  and  submerged 
shoots  which  ab!>orb  water  and  nutritive 
materials  from  without. 

Although  the  leaf-surfaces  are  pro- 
tected in  the  manner  slated  against  the 
mtrance  of  water  from  without,  as  well 
as  against  the  unlimited  evaporation 
of  the  water  of  the  cell-sap;  there  yet 
remains  on  the  other  hand  the  necessity 
of  letting  aqueous  \-apour  escape  according 
to  circumstances  from  the  assimilatory 
surfaces  into  the  atmosphere,  in  order  that 
fresh  water  containing  nutritive  materials 
absorbed  by  the  roots  may  follow  on  into 
tlie  organs  of  assimilation;  and  it  is  like- 
wise necessary  to  provide  passages  for 
the  entrance  of  carbon  dioxide  as  well  as 
le  exit  of  the  oxygen  gas  produced  by  its  decomposition.  We  find  these  in  the 
)*called  stomata  of  the  epidermis.  The  more  \igorous  the  transpiration,  and» 
consequenUy,  the  more  copious  the  absorption  and  decomposirion  of  carbon 
ioxide  by  means  of  the  chlorophyll-corpuscles,  the  more  numerous  in  general 
re  the  stomata.  Hence  it  is  pre-erainenüy  on  the  surfaces  of  the  green  organs  of 
assimilation,  the  foliage-leaves,  that  they  occur  in  enormous  numbers;  while  they  are 
always  wanting  at  the  roots,  and  are  only  found  on  subterranean  and  submerged 
shoots  incidentally  and  in  small  numbers.  On  the  siib-a^Yial  shoot-axes  and  other 
organs  they  are  more  or  less  numerous  according  to  circumstances.  Tlie  extra- 
ordinary minuteness  of  the  stomata,  in  connection  with  the  properties  of  the  cuticle 
which  clothes  them,  prevents  water  under  ordinary  circiunstances  from  entering 
by  capillarity,  and  likewise  prevents  dust,  fimgus-spores,  Ac,  from  penetrating 
their  openings;   while  an  adequate  exchange  of  gases  and  discharge  of  aqueous 


Fig  I  [A.— Epidenuu  And  Uycn  of  ttuue  Iznin  cd  lately 
lubjacent,  of  the  liaulm  of  SmecMamm  ^:ffMiiarum  (Sugar- 
cane).  ^  mtervode ;  S  node — thoving  w«t  fomutlons  on  the 
CiiHace.     (Oe  B«y.| 
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Fig,  117.— Tnumene  sectkm  of  the  l««f  oT  Pinut 
Pinartrr  |  x  Soo).  j  |fuanl-celU  of  a  stnou  {,f\,  umJer 
wltich  i»  the  atr<arit;  /;  ^  mifancc,  ftcnuaiitled  by  tbe 
epidcnni«  ccn»,  tlte  cuticle  |r)  nf  «hllch  1»  Tcry  thick  ^ 
«  the  middle  tameli«,  nnd  j  the  tliiclceninir  Uyers  of  «he 
tclercnchynia  cells ;  c  ceils  of  the  leaf  patcnchyiita»  «rith 
the  content»  contracted. 


vapour  can  always   be  provided   for  by  a  corresponding  increase   in  the   number^ 
of  these  fine  openings,  and  by  the  plant  at  tlie  same  time  possessing  the  powe 
of  enlarging  or  diminishing  the  witlth    of  the    stomata  according  to  requirement. 

The  extreme  narrowness  of  these  openings, 
even  at  tiie  maximum,  is  shown  by 
statements  of  Mohl,  according  to  which  the 
very  large  stomata  of  various  species  of  Lilium 
may  be  widened  up  to  ^4^  nmi,  at  most«  and 
those  of  Indian  com  {Zea  Afaj's)  up  to  y^  mm. 
at  most ;  while  Unger  gives  the  size  of  the  of>en 
fissures  of  Agapanthus  umbdlatus  as  000004 7 
sq.  mm.  This  extraordinary  minuteness  is 
cumjjcnsatcd  by  the  large  number  of  the 
stomata.  On  the  fohage  leaves,  diey  amount 
per  sq.  mm.  in  the  most  frequent  cases  to 
40-100,  very  often  100-300,  occasionally  ewn 
600-700  and  more;  so  that  the  epidermis 
of  a  foliage  leaf  of  any  considerable  size  is 
penetrated  by  many  millions  of  these  fine 
openings. — In  accordance  vvilli  the  object  of 
the  stomata  above  indicated,  they  are  funda- 
mentally nothing  but  the  mouths  of  the  inter- 
cellular spaces  of  the  iniemal  tissue  which 
are  developed  pre-eminently  in  the  organs 
rich  in  cWorophyll ;  and  the  stomata  are 
also  again  only  intercellular  spaces  between 
peculiarly  formed  cells  of  the  epidermis,  the 
so-called  guard-cells.  Every  stoma,  where 
it  penetrates  the  epidermis,  is  surrounded  by 
two  peculiarly  formed  cells,  the  guard-cells, 
the  partition-wall  of  which,  originally  simple, 
has  become  split,  and  so  formed  the  inter- 
cellular space  or  pore  of  the  stoma.  The 
figures  here  annexed  show  tlie  condition  of 
diings  sufficiently  for  our  purpose.  If  we 
strip  off  the  epidermis  from  a  foliage-leaf, 
and  spread  it  out  beneath  the  microscope, 
the  peculiarly  formed  pairs  of  cells  which  have 
proceeded  from  one  mother-cell,  and  have 
produced  the  proper  stoma  by  the  splitnng  of 
their  partition-wall,  and  thus  surround  il,  are 
easily  recognised.  Very  often,  esjjecially  in  the 
highly  organised  Phanerogams,  another  group 
of  peculiarly  placed  and  formed  epidermis  cells  are  found  around  the  pair  of  guard- 
cells;  these  have  arisen,  before  or  after  the  development  of  the  proper  guard-cells, 
from  neighbouring  epidermis  cells  by  the  corresponding  formation  of  partition-walls. 
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Fig,  %\%,  Tcuai;.  and  (FIC.  irp)  fully  dovalopcd  sto- 
iiKt»  «rjf  tb«  leaf  o(  th«  Hyacinth,   i  ftöOMi  In  inatvefM 
;  I  «b><«vity  J  f,  e  neichbeuiin|>  cells  of  ibc  ep4> 
;  /,  /  parenchyma  of  the  ieaH 
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and   further  growth.      Our  figures  show  several  cases  of  such  accessory  cells   of 
the  stomata.     As  a  peculiarity  of  the  guard-cells,  it  is  moreover  to  be  added,  that 


FlC.  lao. — Development  of  stomata  on  the  leaf  of  Seduttt  furpurascens.  A  very 
youni; ;  B  nearly  mature ;  «,  e  epidermis  cells.  The  numbers  denote  the  order  of 
succession  of  the  divisions. 

they  always  contain  chlorophyll-grains  in  somewhat  large  quantity,  even  when  the 
rest  of  the  epidermis  is  devoid  of  them. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  stomata  are  originally  destined  for  the  exchange 
of  gases  of  the  assimilating  organs,  and  for  the  regulated  discharge  of  aqueous 


Fig.  Z3t. — Development  of  stomata  of  PterisflaMlaia  (a  Fern).  A  very  young ; 
B  alrooit  mature ;  t  cells  of  the  epidermis ;  v  preparatory  divisions ;  *  (in  A\  mother 
cell,  inHch  forms  the  two  guard<ens  (/j)  in  B. 


vapour.  Nevertheless,  these  organs,  as  occurs  so  often  elsewhere,  may  also  be 
made  serviceable  for  totally  different  purposes;  and  thus  we  find  in  many  cases, 
especially  in  the  highly  organised  Phanerogams,  that  stomata,  but  little  modified 
in  other  respects,  are  employed  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  to  the  surface  water 
excreted  from  the  internal  tissues.  Such  stomata,  which  are  generally  situated  on 
the  margins  of  the  foliage  leaves  or  on   the  teeth  of  the  Jeaf*margin,  or  more 
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rarely  at  definite  points  on  the  surface  of  the  leaf,  are  distinguished  fTom  the  ordinary 
air-stomata  as  water-stomala :  beneath  them  are  the  terminations  of  fibro-vascular 
bundles  wWch  convey  the  water.  Later  on,  when  the  movements  of  water  in  the 
plant  is  being  treated  of,  we  shall  return  to  these  modified  stomata.  If,  proceeding 
from  the  \ascular  plants  down  towards  the  more  simply  orgaiused  groups,  \^e  trace  the 
formation  of  epidermis,  we  often  find,  especially  in  the  Muscimol,  that  where  it  is  a  mailer 
not  of  simple  tissue-layers  but  of  solid  masses  of  tissue  containing  chlorophyll,  a  com- 
pletely typical  epidermis,  even  with  stomatajs  present.  In  the  true  Mosses,  the  spore- 
forming  capsule,  also  histologically  complex  in  other  respects,  possesses  siomata  in 


FfC.  u 
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F2G.  173.— Trutsven«  seOian  of  the  horiroaiil  Mat  ilioot  of  Mf^irrä^tttim 
/^^•fymin^k^  .4  middl«  paittom,  with  teafy  «pf>epdi4;e»  (>)  and  rwts  (*|  on  ihm 
\ry»rcf  *at(ace  (x  »>|l:  S  part  of  nurifin  df  th<  shoat,  more  highly  mä|{ni|ic(l » 
/  cotourlc&5  p«rmchrina  with  reticuUt^  thicken in^i;  <■  cpi^lermls  or  the  u|>p«r 
surface;  rA/  chlornfthyll  edU;  '/  uomai« ;  t  panltiont  belaeen  tlie  trmmA 
HUcTcellular  spaces;  m  ki*CT  cpidrnnU,  «Itb  dirk-coIoured <clJ-Mailk. 


Portia«  or  a  lon^iudintl  «tcticrn  of  tt4c  tmniaiurc  CApMJ.Ie;  r  c{>l<lennU;  /  p«raichfiisa; 
wbkb  devdepe  later  the  inner  and  outer  perutamc 


a  highly  organised  epidermis;  and  among  the  flat-shooted  Liverworts,  lite  shoot,  com- 
posed of  ^several  layers  of  cells,  exhibits  on  the  surface  conspicuously  large  stomala, 
dc\'iating  from  the  topical  structure,  and  also  differing  in  their  development.  In  all 
Algae  and  Fungi,  on  the  other  hand,  these  organs  are  completely  wanting ;  and  in 
roost  cases,  the  superficial  tissue  of  these  plants  cannot  well  be  termed  epidermis,  in' 
the  narrower  sense  of  the  word,  although  wherever  the  tissue  of  a  plant  consists  of 
several  layers,  the  outer  layer,  formed  of  one  or  more  strata  of  cells,  is  so  organised 
that  it  sharply  shuts  off  the  internal  tissue  from  the  external  world.  The  celis  of 
the  outer  layer  especially  fit  together  without  inter-spaces,  and  are,  like  the 
epidermis  cells  of  the  higher  plants,  generally  somewhat  smaller  than  those  of  the 
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internal  tissue,  and  cuticuJarised  on  the  outer  side,  or  clothed  by  a  cuticle :  and  even 


Fig  »4.— Example«  of  the  fonns  of  hairs.    A  ot  Ptectranthusßrutücsus ;  B  Cajcpkora  laltrüia;  C  Hierateum 
piliftrHm;  D  Chtiranthut  Chart.    (After  De  Bary.) 

in  organs  where  a  single  layer  of  cells  constitutes  the  tissue— as  in  the  prothallia 
of  ten»,  the  leaves  of  Mosses,  and  in  many  Alg«, — and  where  the  vegetative  body 
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consists  only  of  septate  filaments,  or  even  only  of  isolated  cells,  as  in  many  Algae, 
we  still  find  at  the  surface,  at  least  cuticularised  outer  layers  of  the  cell-wall,  or 
even  an  actual  cuticle ;  and  this  is  not  wanting  even  on  the  isolated  cells  of  vascular 
plants,  e.g.  spores,  and  pollen-grains, — and  indeed  is  often  strongly  developed  on  them. 
To  the  characteristic  peculiarities  of  the  epidermis,  especially  of  vascular  plants, 
belong  the  structures  known  as  hairs.  In  the  narrower  sense  of  the  word,  hairs 
are  outgrowths  of  individual  epidermis-cells,  which  however,  by  means  of  their 
growth  and  physiological  adaptations,  may  assume  the  most  various  forms.  According 
to  circumstances,  these  outgrowths  of  the  epidermis  cell  are  wart-like  projections, 
vesicles,  elongated   tubes,  shield-like  outspread  scales,  prickly  outgrowths,  or   soft 


FIC  las-— Development  of  the  hair*  on  the  calyx  of  a  flower-bud  of  AUkata  rotea  {x  300) ;  wM  (in  M) 
woolly  hairs  on  the  inner  surface ;  b  and  c  i^andular  hairs  in  Tarious  stages  of  development ;  a  (to  the  right) 
rudiment  of  a  glandular  hair ;  ef  everywhere,  the  (still  young)  epidermis.  The  figures  a,  \n  A,  ß  (to  the 
left)  and  Y  (to  the  right,  lower  figure)  first  stages  of  development  of  the  stellate  (or  rather  tufted)  hairs,  of 
which  later  stages  may  be  compared  in  Fig.  196.  In  A,  a  shows  the  hair  in  longitudinal  section ;  ß  and  y 
seen  from  above.    The  cells  are  rich  in  protoplasm ;  in  y  the  development  of  vacuoles  (r)  is  beginning. 


woolly  coverings,  and  so  forth.  Moreover,  these  outgrowths  may  remain  simple 
tubes,  or,  as  they  grow  fiuther,  become  transformed  by  means  of  more  or  less 
nimierous  transverse  and  longitudinal  divisions  into  multicellular  organs.  Among  the 
vascular  plants,  there  are  only  few,  as  the  afe'rial  shoots  of  Equisetums,  Conifers,  and 
Duckweeds  (LemnactcB),  where  the  formation  of  hairs  generally  is  wanting.  Usually, 
indeed,  one  and  the  same  plant  is  furnished  with  various  kinds  of  hairs,  often  so 
densely  that  hardly  anything  else  is  to  be  seen  on  the  surface  of  the  organ. 

There  is  scarcely  any  other  organ  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  where  the  two 
different  principles — on  the  one  hand  the  mere  formative  force  of  organic  substance, 
and  on  the  other  hand  the  adaptation  to  definite  life-purposes— come  so  clearly  into 
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view  as  in  the  hairs.  For  on  the  one  hand  we  find  them  pecuHar  and  constant 
in  form  in  nearly  whole  families — e.g.  the  large  bristle  hairs  of  the  Boragt'neit, 
the  stellate  hairs  of  the  Cruciftrie,  the  tufted  hairs  of  the  Malvacecc  and  so 
forth — -without  our  being  able  to  assign  any  use  for  them  to  the  plant  concerned. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  find  a  great  variety  of  forms  of  hairs,  the  biological 
significance  of  which  can  scarcely  be  doubtful,  and  the  presence  of  wliich  varies 
within  closely  allied  groups.  Among  the  simplest,  and  yet  most  important  forms 
of  hairs,   are    the   root-hairs,   already   mentioned;    these   are    mere   protuberances 
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Fin..  tsA. — A  «telUtc  hnjr  on  the  calyi  of  a  young  (tower -bud  or  Atthtin.  nuta .  thicker  prnjectlitmi 
of  |KoKr|<(aMii  lie  on  the  ««11  af  each  cetl,  and  mrt  in  ' iXm^xuSmi,'  motion  Dndkmed  by  t)ve  »rröw«); 
B  epldcrriit»  \tf\  with  the  basal  portioa  of  %  fully  dcTckipcd  klclUtd  hiUr,  «hotKÜiK  the  »Imcture  üf 
the  «ftlH»  SS^)- 


of  the  superficial  cells  of  the  roots  which  grow  out  into  long  lul)es,  and  which,  as  has 
been  already  shown,  play  such  a  very  important  part  (in  the  land-plants  especially)  in 
the  taking  up  of  water  and  mineral  nutritive  matters.  Much  more  various  are  the 
physiological  uses  of  hairs  on  tlie  atrial  shoots,  on  leaves  as  well  as  shoot-axes. 
There  we  find  in  the  first  place  hairs  of  the  simplest  structure,  as  long,  twisted, 
ihin-wallcd  vesicles  very  soon  losing  their  fluid  contents, — the  woolly  hairs,  which 
form  woolly  coveringÄ  on  the  young  [larts  of  shoots  before  their  complete  develop- 
ment, and  are  thus  to  be  looked  upon  as  means  of  protection  for  the  parts  of  the 
bud  against  injurious  external  influences;  such  hairy  coverings  are  found,  for  ex- 
ample, on  the  unfolding  buds  of  the  Horse-chestnut,  Alpine-rose,  various  Aralias,  etc. 
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These  become  loosened  from  the  epidermis  on  the  complete  unfolding  of  the  bud-parts, 
»  that  htcT  on  no  trace  remains  of  their  former  existence.  In  other  cases,  on  the 
contrarf ,  these  wooDy  hairs,  which  contain  air  and  which  are  occasionally  branched, 
imdticeniilar,  etc.,  and  devoid  of  sap,  remain  even  on  the  completely  formed  parts  of 
the  shoot :  the  latter  then  appear  in  the  fuller  developed  condition  covered  as  with  a 
white  glistening  wool — e.g.  the  leaves  of  the  Mullein  (  Verbascum\  o{  Sfachys germatuca^ 
»id  so  forth.  A  very  common  form  of  hairs  is  the  glandular  hair;  these  are 
generally  formed  of  a  short  or  long  stalk,  with  a  little  head  situated  upon  it  Ethereal 
oils,  resin,  gum,  strong-smelling  matters,  &c.  are  secreted  in  the  latter,  which  we  there- 
fore relegate  to  the  category  of  organs  of  secretion,  to  be  considered  more  closely  later. 
To  this  category  of  organs  belong  also  the  so-called  Colleiers,  These  are  usually 
multicellular,  sfixy  variously  formed  hairs  on  the  young  bud-parts  of  i^idely  diflferent 
plants  (e.g.  Rumex,  Ribes,  Alnus^  Syriftga\  out  of  which,  on  contact  with  water,  a  bal- 


I-'IC.  i97.—CMrHa/MltMm  fwiMM.  /— /K  development  of  the  flower  (kmfrltiidinal 
keel  ions);  /  the  calyx,  beset  with  gUndular  hairs;  a  anthers;  Jt,  Jk  carpel;  st  ovule; 
X  apes  of  floral  axis.  K  transverse  section  of  an  anther  showin[f  four  pollen  sacs  and  the 
connective  (om)  highly  niagnifled. 


samic  mixture  of  gums  and  resins  exudes,  which  clothes  the  siu-faces  of  the  unfolding 
bud-parts,  and  subsequently  disappears.  Commonly  intermingled  with  such  secreting 
hairs  in  very  many  Phanerogams  are  stinging  hairs,  of  the  most  various  form :  long, 
conically  projecting,  pointed  out-growths,  the  wall  of  which  is  usually  strongly  silicified, 
and  among  which  the  stinging  hairs  of  the  nettle-like  plants  (Urticaced),  the  Loasacecß 
and  others,  are  especially  to  be  mentioned.  The  tissue  of  the  shoot-axes  and  leaves 
usually  forms  cushion-like  outgrowths  at  the  base  of  such  hairs,  as  is  also  the  case  with 
the  climbing  hairs  of  twining  stems  (e.g.  of  the  Hop);  these  develope,  from  a  short 
base  sunk  into  the  epidermis,  on  one,  or  two,  or  more  sides,  hook-shaped  or  needle- 
like, thick-walled,  very  hard  outgrowths,  which  apparently  contribute  to  increase  the 
friction  of  the  climbing  stems  on  their  supports.  In  many  insectivorous  plants, 
the  glandular  hairs  secrete  peptonising  digestive  juices,  and  by  this  means  iiideed 
contribute  to  the  nourishing  of  the  plant  (Pingtacula^  Drosera).  On  the  other 
hand,  again,  the  pelute  or  scale-like  hairs  (as  in  Elaagnus)  springing  from  a  narrow 
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base  in  the  form  of  a  radially  con*5triicted  shield,  closely  appressed  to  the  surface  of  the 

leaf,  as  well  as  the  stellate  or  tufted  hairs  proceeding  from  a  single  epidermis  cell — 

e.g.  the  Rose-mallow  {AUhiea) — are  organs  of  quite  unknown  function.     On  the 

seeds  and  small  fruits  of  very  many  Phanerogams  are  found  hairs  cont;iiiiing  air, 

which  appear  in  part  as  soft,  twisted,  woolly  hairs  (e,g.  on  the  seeds  of  Cotton),  or 

as  stiff  bristles  (seeds  of  Aschpias  Sj'riaca).     They  serve,  as  organs  of  Bight»  for  the 

distribution  of  the  seeds  and  small  fniits;  and  they  arc  especially  well  developed  as  the 

so-calkd  Pappus  of  many  Compostkx  and  Vakrianeüs.     Proceeding  from  the  stinging 

hairs,  we  find,  further,  a  series  of  stronger  outgrowths 

of  the  epidermis,  consisting  of  hard»  Ugniiied  tissue, 

and,  under  the  name  of  prickles^  clothing  the  shool-axcs 

and  occasionally  the  leaf-ribs  of  many  phanerogamous 

plants.   Some  of  these,  which  serve  either  for  protection 

against  the  attacks  of  larger  animals  or  as  climbing 

organs,  are,  like   the   hairs,  mere   outgrowths  of  the 

epidermis — e,g.   the    prickles  of  the  Bramble;    more 

frequently,    however,    the    deeper    tissue    also   takes 

part  with  the  epidermis  in  the   formation  of  prickles, 

and  even   vascular   bundles  may  terminate   in   ihem. 

Finally  may  be   mentioned  the   flat,  outspread,  often 

relatively  large  hairs  of  many  Ferns,  empty  of  sap  in 

the   complete    state,  which   clollie   the   leaf-stalk   and 

occasionally  the  leaf-ribs  of  these  plants  with  a  dense 

*  ramentaceous  *  covering. 

The  hair^like  structures  certainly  owe  their  existence 
and  great  variety  to  the  circumstance  thai  they  arc 
able  to  grow  forth  unhindered  from  the  free  surface 
of  the  plant.  Hence  cells  and  tissue-bodies  which 
possess  exactly  the  as{)ect  of  ordinary  hairs  are  found 
.^neraily  in    such   places   where    free  space  for  their 

jrmation  exists;  thus,  single  cells  are  developed  in 
the  form  of  hairs  in  internal  tissues  which  are 
traversed  by  large,  roomy,  intercellular  spaces.  To 
the  most  conspicuous  of  such  objects  belong  the 
stellate  hairs  in  the  leaf-stalks  of  the  Aymphiracetr^ 
traversed  by  large  intercellular  spaces;  and  those  in 
many   tropical  AroidtHy  the   tissue   of  which   indeed 

obtains,  by  means  of  such  internal  hair-like  structures, 
tenacious  stringy  texture.  According  to  the  principle 
stated  (which  regards  the  epidennis  as  the  place  of  origin  of  the  hairs  less  than 
the  space  free  for  the  development  of  long  outgrowths),  hairs,  often  of  consider- 
able length,  occur  even  on  those  very  simple  Algae  and  Fungi  where  a  true 
epidermis,  or  even  indeed  a  distinct  superficial  layer,  cannot  be  said  to  exist : 
the  hairs  are  in  such  cases  simple  outgrowths  of  the  free  surfaces  of  flat  single- 
layered  masses  of  tissue,  as  in  the  Alga  Cohochceie  scu/a/a^  or  they  are  formed 
at  the  apex  of  a  filament  consisting  of  cells. 


1^10.  ia&— Part  of  a  Mgittidinitl  cvelkm 
of  ilie  le<)E-»talk  of  AfaHrtfrtt  äitfriaa  {an 
Arutil],  /,  /  poiTiichyma ;  r,  t  a  wtcrflti. 
Chyibtf  ceJI  iw  ititcrnal  hair  hi  the  fonii  u( 
th«  letter  H 
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From  the  excefJingly  various  structure  and  biological  significance  of  the  hairs 
indicated  above,  it  is  self-evident  that  they  jiresent  the  greatest  possible  differences 
even  in  their  material  constitution.  It  is  therefore  hardly  possible  to  say  anything 
general  concerning  them,  except  that  they  are  all,  in  their  young  states,  simple  cells, 
or  portions  of  cells^  or  aggregates  of  cells,  and  that  their  membrane  consists  originally 
of  cellulose,  and  their  contents  of  protoplasm  and  cell-sap.  With  the  further  functional 
development  the  most  various  alterations  may  take  place  :  the  protoplasm  and  ceD- 
sap  may  either  completely  disappear,  and  the  hairs  dius  represent  empty  vesicles,  as 
in  cotton,  and  many  other  woolly  hairs;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cell-contents 
are  not  only  preserved,  but  the  protoplasm  is  even  verv'  strongly  nourished,  and 
is  then  distinguished  by  circulatory  movements  and  other  vital  peculiarities,  as  in 
the  stinging  hairs  of  the  Nettle,  the  stellate  hairs  of  AithiPa,  the  jointed  hairs  on  the 
stamens  of  Tradcscnnifa,  and  in  many  other  cases.  According  to  circumstances,  and 
corresponding  to  its  biological  importance,  ihe  cell-wall  remains  thin  and  pliant, 
or  it  becomes  thickened,  silicifieJ,  or  stony — a  process  which  may  be  extended  to 
the  tissue  at  the  base  of  the  hair  (es}^>ecially  well  seen,  for  instance,  in  the  Gourd  plant) ; 
or  in  contrast  to  this,  certain  layers  of  the  cell^wall  of  the  hair  become  mucilaginous, 
and  swell  up  in  contact  wiUi  water,  or  a  balsamic  substance  (ethereal  oil,  resin,  etc) 
is  deposited  between  its  fine  cuticle  and  the  inner  layer  of  the  cell-wall;  or,  finally, 
the  capitula  of  the  hairs  become  covered  with  waxy  threads,  as  on  the  underside 
of  the  leaves  of  the  Fern,  Gymnogrammt  calonulams^  and  others. 

In  contrast  to  the  numerous  forms  of  hairs  which  can  be  distinguished  as  organs 
with  definite  functions,  the  frequent  occurrence  of  hairs  of  which  a  biological 
significance  is  neither  perceptible  nor  probable  is  of  special  interest.  We  find, 
for  example,  in  some  water-plants  an  uncommonly  thick  covering  of  hairs,  especially 
on  the  young  parts  of  the  shoot,  e.g.  in  the  Water-lily  (Nupfiar) ;  while  in  other  water- 
plants  again,  with  a  very  similar  mode  of  life,  this  hairiness  is  wanting. 

The  second  of  the  above  systems  of  tissue  are  the  Vascular  bundles,  or  Fibro- 
vascular  strands,  I  have  already  pointed  out  that  the  simplest  rudimentary  forms  of 
these  are  observable  already  in  some  Algie  consisting  of  masses  of  tissue,  as  well  as  in 
the  more  strongly  developed  shoots  of  Mosses,  where  they  are  consdtuted  in  general 
as  filiform  bundles  of  thin-walled  cells,  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  tissue 
by  their  length.  The  typical  form  of  vascular  bundle,  however,  is  so  essential  a 
characteristic  of  the  higher  Crj'ptogams  and  Phanerogams,  that  these  two  subdivisions 
have  been  placed  from  of  old,  under  the  name  of  vascular  plants,  in  contrast  to  the 
A/tiscwar  and  Thallopliytes  as  the  so-called  cellular  plants.  The  typical  vascular 
bundles  run  in  the  form  of  thin  filaments,  often  of  considerable  length,  through  the 
soft  fundamental  tissue  of  the  roots,  shoot-axes,  and  leaves.  In  the  roots,  as 
already  mentioned,  there  always  runs  but  one  strand,  \%bich  lies  in  the  axis,  and 
with  which  the  strands  of  the  lateral  roots  are  joined.  It  is  however  question- 
able whether  these  root-strands  are  not  rallier  to  be  regarded  as  composed  of  two, 
three,  four,  or  more  proper  vascular  bundles. 

Much  more  various  are  the  relations  in  the  shoot-axes.  Only  in  some  waler- 
planis  does  a  single  strand  of  vascular  bundles  traverse  the  interfoliar  part  up  to  the 
growing-point;  and  with  reference  to  its  morphological  nature  the  same  probably 
holds  good  of  it  as  of  the  axial  root-strands.     The  vascular  bundles  of  the  leaves  are 
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connected  with  this  so-called  cauline  strand.  Usually,  however,  a  larger  number  of 
six,  eight,  ten,  or  even  of  hundreds  of  single  thin  vascular  bundles  run  in  a  shoot- 
Ixis ;  and  each  single  vascular  bundle  generally  belongs  in  its  lower  course  to  the 
shoot-axis,  but  curves  outwards  into  a  leaf  with  its  upper  limb,  in  such  a  manner 


Fig.  x»9^—Ciematts  vittctlla  (after  Näeeli).  Apex  of 
a  shoot  rendered  transparent  In  order  to  show  the  course 
of  th«  rascular  bundles,  the  upper  en<ls  of  which  curve  out- 
wards into  the  leaves.  The  youngest  leaves  (a-6)  possess 
at  yet  no  vascular  bundles. 


Fin.  13a— Diagram  showing:  the  course  of  the  vascular 
bundles  in  a  Monocotyledon  of  the  Palm  type  (after  Pal- 
kenberg).  h,  b  bases  of  the  leaves ;  v  growini;  points  of 
the  shoot. 


that  each  leaf  takes  up  into  itself  one,  two,  three,  or  many  &uch  terminations  of 
the  vascular  bundles  of  the  shoot-axis.  In  the  interior  of  the  latter,  however, 
the  single  bundles  are  joined  together  so  that  the  lower  end  of  each  becomes 
fitted  somewhere  on  the  course  of  an  older  strand  curving  into  a  leaf  situated 
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lower  down.  As  for  the  rest,  great  variety  prevails  in  the  other  relations 
of  the  strands  in  the  shoot-axes  as  well  as  in  the  leaf-slalks;  and  the  cross 
connections  of  the  strands  at  those  pans  of  the  shoot-axes  which,  as  so-called 
nodesj  represent  swollen  places  close  to  the  leaf-insertions,  or  occur  as  diaphragms 
ftt  the  corresponding  places  inside  hollow  stems  (particularly  evident  in  the 
Grasses),  are  especially  to  be  alluded  to.  Besides  these  common  (to  the  axes 
and  leaves)  bundles^  however,  cauline  bundles  may  also  be  found,  the  upper  ends 
of  which,  grouing  further  in  the  growing-point  of  tlie  shoot*axis,  do  not  curve 
out  into  leaves.  In  the  leaf  itself,  especially  in  the  lamina  of  green  foliage 
leaves,  the  vascular  bundles  run  in  the  leaf-ribs  described  previously,  where 
they  are  surrounded  by  a  special  parenchymatous  envelope.     Their  generally  very 


FtC.  131. 


rotiTM  of  (he  tascniiir  bunctle$  (venation}  Ib  t«a*es. 


fine  terminations  however  lose  themselves,  without  projecting  exteriorly,  in  the 
green  leaf  parenchyma  itself,  and  there  form  the  fine  network  of  veins  by  which 
the  broad  dicotyledonous  leaves  especially  are  distinguished:  or  they  branch 
there  in  a  dichotomous  manner,  as  in  many  Ferns,  or  extend  in  open  curves,  or 
almost  straight  lines  in  the  leaves  of  the  Monocotyledons, — relations  which  we  have 
considered  previously  from  another  point  of  view,  and  shall  yet  treat  of  later  on. 

The  vascukii  bundles  are  generally  very  thin.  In  succulent  shool-axes,  thinner 
roots,  and  in  the  venation  of  the  leaves,  they  are  often  scarcely  so  thick  as  a  human 
or  horsehair;  but  occasionally  they  attain  the  thickness  of  a  common  thread, 
or  thicker.  Only  in  the  stems  of  the  Tree-ferns,  where  they  are  broad  and 
band-like,  and  form  a  coarse  net-work,  do  they  reach  more  considerable  dimensions 
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in  transverse  seciion.  In  general,  they  are  just  to  be  distinctly  perceived  with  the 
unaided  eye  on  transverse  and  longitudinal  sicctions  of  the  organs,  especially  by 
transmitted  light.     When  they  contain  strongly  lignified  elements,  which  of  course 


FIC  tyt — SAMi^Mi-Kf  B^itti:  the  leafrrikCcs  in  two  Enlcrnäde«.     Tbey 
»fe  ■imnjr«'  h\  a  ryliri'irt,  -^hUh  i»  here  flattened  oüi  In  one  pknc    Jiich 

iTkT  —    '-  '    --     '       ~        *■  '-  ind  cacb  leaf  receives  from  the  tttta 

'  ucTal  buntUca  (r^/'li.    The  desccndlnt; 
I  rnrtncd  «r*  tn'icrteil  init»  the  i>|<Acn 

U-^v^rn  T.c  ]..-..-!  i.j.i.Mi-  ill  ..i.litiön  10  ih«»e,  (inw  btindJe*  {1'' i") 
Olli«.  wUicli  iftf  conoEscteiJ  tjy  lüiri« iintiil  branch««  from  which  bundle»  <••*•) 
*«:ffnd  Hito  the  itipuli:^.    (After  HdHtteiit.) 


««^tciilAT  bundles!^  in  the  tttm.  /«'«  ijttgic  nicsh, 
wiib  the  buol  ponioM  of  fbicr  ttvntlles  which  fmu 
into  ifae  loavcfc 


only  occurs  in  land-plants,  and  when,  in  consequence  of  this,  they  are  tough  and 
hard,  they  may  often  be  drawn  out  from  the  tissues  to  considerable  distances,  in  the 
form  of  extensible  elastic  threatls  (leaf-stalks  o{  Phn/ago  major ^  Primula  sinemis)\  or 
they  may  be  laid  bare  in 
large  pieces  by  scraping  off 
the  soft  fundamental  tissue, 
as  in  numerous  Ferns,  e.g. 
the  stem  of  the  Bracken. 
Pttru  aqmiina,  and  in  our 
common  male  fern  {Aspt- 
dium  filix  mas).  After 
taking  away  all  the  leaf- 
Stalks,  it  is  possible  by 
means  of  careful  pressure, 
and  bruising  and  washing,  to 
obtain  even  the  whole  vas- 
cular bundle  system  of  the 
stem,  as  a  hollow  cylindrical 
net-work.  Particularly  fine 
objects,  very  instructive  for 
physiological  purposes,  are 
obtained  as  so-called  vas- 
cular bundle  skeletons,  when 

suitable   organs   (parts  of  stems,   foliage-leaves,  fruits,   &c.)  are   exposed   to   slow 
rotting  under  water»  by  which   all   the   softer  tissue  is  destroyed.     Fine  vascular 
bundle    skeletons    are    often    produced   spontaneously  in    the    open    by   frequent 
1.5 1 


«1») ; 


FlC^  i-^'^Pttris  »fHiiiHa,  A  trtntversc  HCtlon  of  the  nbt«Tranean  item  (n«tttra1 
h«rJ,  blown  »ubHcpklennat  tissue ;  p  wffi,  (limy  parenchyma,  rich  In  «!Arch ; 
py  lUrk  w.illeiL|  iclerenchjrma  fomting  two  broad  bands  timvenlnif  the  item;  «vfibn»* 
vascuUr  tunJicj  which  run  cxterTially  lo  these  bands  of  tclerenchynM ;  i^  buodJcs 
running  Infernally  to  the  urae  bands— i7  ihe  fibro-vascutftr  bundle  4f  (Id  Wf)  isolated  by 
scnt'tni;  olf  the  p«reiichynia:  ii  divides  end  brjinchev  The  dottecl  Unea  (K^ahow  the 
outline  of  the  stem  \ft\  and  ib  branches  \^  uid  tf')  u<l  •  kaf-atalk  ^ 
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freezing  and  thawing,  and  washing  out  in  ihe  rain.  Of  course  such  skeletons 
can  only  be  obtained  if  the  vai:cnlar  bundles  are  lignified,  or  surrounded  with 
Ugnified  shealhs ;  since  these^  however,  are  found  in  the  most  various  subdivisions 
of  vascular  plants,  it  is  easy  to  make  a  collection  of  vascular  bundle  skeletons, 
certainly  among  the  most  instructive  objects  that  can  be  preserved  in  a  botanical 
museum.  The  careful  and  repeated  study  of  successful  vascular  bundle  skele- 
tons of  the  most  various  leaves  and  shoot-axes,  as  (Enattlhe  phcUandnum,  Zm 
Afais,  or  old  withered  stems  of  Palms  and  Dra€C€nas^  as  well  as  the  fruits  of  the 
Thorn-apple  (^Datura  Stramonium),  old  Banana  fruits,  and  the  like,  is  a  most 
attractive  occupation,  provided  that  the  observer  is  to  a  certain  extent  familiar  with 
the  physiological  significance  and  origin  of  these  structures.     Only  to  one  possessing 

a  sufficient  knowledge  of  these  mi- 
croscopic relations  can  the  micro- 
scopic structure  of  the  vascular 
bundles  be  intelligible:  and  in  order 
to  arrive  at  clear  conceptions  con- 
remlng  the  conduction  of  materials 
which  devolves  upon  the  vascular 
bundles»  and  their  co-operation  in 
ensuring  the  solidity  of  the  plant,  the 
study  of  vascular  bundle  skeletons  is 
indispensable*  Their  significance  in 
teaching  is  even  in  our  time  much 
loo  little  appreciated. 

It  is  not  very  easy,  in  the  short 
space  at  our  disposal,  to  give  a  clear 
insight  into  the  microscopical  struc- 
ture of  vascular  bundles:  this,  as 
need  hardly  be  mentioned,  undergoes 
great  variations  in  the  dilTerent  sub- 
divisions of  plants.  Only  the  most 
necessary  points  will  be  mentioned 

tlCJ-i^^CymtJkea  tmtrayanal'kTcTv:)     Pnrlian  of  a  stem  with  the       l„_„      „:„„_     T     «~..,^i.      ^^^^^i     A\..,      w^f   .- 

t«»  of  fo«r  iwr«.  «fter  the  removal  of  Ihe  cort«.  and  ihomutf  the    herc,  smcc  1  must   repcalfdly   rcltT 

coitRv  or  the  vatctOw  bundle«.    The  dark  bodiu  an:  nots.    (After  De      ;^     J„,„:t     ,«     ^,^,^      ^«.«^Ul      «^-.»1^1^ 

ji^ry^  iTi   detau   to   more    special    matters 

subsequently,  when  we  are  concerned 
with  physiological  functions.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  a  bundle 
by  no  means  maintains  the  same  structure  llirough  its  entire  course ;  the  lower 
and  upper  ends  are  generally  thinner  than  the  middle  parts,  and  therefore  more 
simple  in  structure.  As  the  thickness — i.e.  the  surface  of  Üie  transverse  section — 
grows,  not  only  the  number  but  also  the  variety  of  cell-forms  increases.  Thicker 
bundles  may  exhibit  hundreds  of  cells  on  the  transverse  section,  while  the  thinnest 
(e.  g.  in  the  venation  of  the  leaves)  consist  of  a  few  cells  only. 

It  may  abo  be  pointed  out  that  the  microscopic  picture  of  the  vascular  bundle 
in  transverse  section  is  generally  extremely  characteristic,  and  easily  impresses  itself 
on  the  imagination;  whereas»  in  consequence  of  the  great  length,  frequent  thinning 
out,  and  oblique  course  of  the  indiWdual  elements,  the  picture  of  the  longitudinal 
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section  of  ihe  vascular  bundle  ofien  presents  a  conftising  chaos  of  lines  (contours  of 
ihc  cell-walls).  In  order  to  obtain  a  clear  insight  into  the  microscopic  structure  of 
the  bundles,  it  is  necessar)^  carefully  to  compare  transverse  and  longitudinal  sections ; 
since  the  characteristic  forms  of  the  cells  are  generally  visible  only  in  the  lateral 
view  (and  therefore  in  the  longitudinal  section),  while  the  arrangement  and  grouping 
of  the  elements  are  more  evident  in  the  transverse  section.  In  addition,  however, 
it  happens  that  it  is  just  in  the  study  of  the  vascular  bundles  that  the  relations 
of  symmetry  prevailing  in  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  plant,  which  we  shall 
bring  under  general  consideration  later  on,  are  particularly  conspicuous  j  so  that  a 
longitudinal  section  through  a  bundle,  carried  in  the  radial  direction  from  the 
outside  inwards,  affords  a  view  quite  different  from  that  obtained  when  the  knife 
meets  the  bundles  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  organ,  or  in  any  other  direction.     As 


7lC  t]&,— TnuMvcrve  lectlan  of  ■  feebly  developed  «ueuUr  bundt«  Irotn  the  rtilxotne  of  Fstyf^imm  v»tt«pt 
U  Pern).    £  phloou;  tp  auruw  «piral  Iracbcida— ilie  »tdcr  luibfaaa  be'onK  to  ttie  broad  leAlArironn  Iriuchcidav 
(AAer  Dc  Üaryl 


a  guide  to  the  structure  of  a  vascular  bundle,  always  somewhat  complicated,  the  dis- 
tinction (first  gi\'en  by  De  Bary')  of  the  total  mass  of  its  cells  into  two  subdivisions, 
the  Bast-portion  {Phh^m  of  Nägeli)  and  the  Wood-portion  {XyUm  of  Nägeli),  is 
especially  scr%iceabk\  Doth  groups  consist  in  general  of  elongated,  often  very 
long,  vesicular  or  tubular  cells,  narrow,  or  very  narrow  in  transverse  section ;  so 
that  on  a  transverse  section  through  an  organ  the  vascular  bundles  usually  come 
into  view  at  once  as  groups  of  cells  with  peculiarly  narrow  lumina.  situated  in  the 
large-celled  parenchyma  of  the  fundamental  tissue.     Individual  elements,  especially 


'  i  'c  i>.Try.  t  <  -  p  .^,.^0.  1  here  bring  forward  De  Kfiry*«  subdivision  of  the  tissue  of  the  vascular 
bundles  into  G^fössthfil  and  Siebtkeil—Xhc  earlier  subdivision  into  \\oo<l  and  Basl  {XyktH  and 
/!li/w«i\— because  by  Schwcndcncr's  miüusage  of  the  word  '  Bast,'  by  which  he  distingtiishct  all 
potiiible  »clcrcnchym.iious  tissues  not  belonging  to  the  vascular  bundle«,  ft  confusion  pernicious 
Vo  tbe  bei^innet  has  bet^n  tntrodaced  into  the  good  old  nomenclature. 
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rarely  at  definite  points  on  the  surface  of  the  leaf,  are  diJ^tinguished  from  the  ordinarjr 
air-stomata  as  water-stomata :  beneath  them  are  the  terminations  of  fibro-vascular 
bundles  which  convey  the  water.  Later  on.  when  the  movements  of  water  in  the 
plant  is  being  treated  of,  we  shall  return  to  these  modified  stomata.  If,  proceeding 
from  the  xrascular  plants  down  towards  the  more  simply  organised  groups,  we  trace  the 
formation  of  epidermis,  we  often  find,  especially  in  the  Afuscine^,  that  where  it  is  a  matter 
not  of  simple  tissue-layers  bot  of  solid  masses  of  tissue  containing  chlorophyll,  a  com* 
pletely  typical  epidermis,  even  with  stomata,  is  present.  In  the  true  Mosses,  the  spore- 
forming  capsule,  also  histologically  complex  in  other  respects,  possesses  stomata  in 


Fig,  ijfj.— Trgnsvcrs«  Mctian  of  the  bortiootur  ftat  »ha«  ftf  Marfh^fttim. 
fi>lym»rf/ut.  .A  mldtUe  pHortion,  with  Texfy  j|PpeDd^e&  \h\  and  n>cm  {k)  en  iJie 
Iriwer  surrace  [y.  jpii  H  |.i«n  of  itutKin  of  thr  shool.  more  bi^hly  magnifinl) 
/  colourlns  pafcnthytm  with  lericulat«!  thickerilnxs;  «  cptricnrtl»  of  ttic  up| 
Mirfflcc;  cM  chlcirti}>hytl  cell»;  tf  f lotiuta ;  i  p*nUion»  between  the  brc 
intcrceUiilnr  sp«;ö ;  w  lower  cj>iditm(i,  with  d4rlt-co)ourc(l  ccll-w^Hi 


FiC  tart. — Fttmttria  Mj'fTvmttrA:^,     fortion  of  *  Innf^tudinAf  »cction  of  the  ininulure  capsule;  *  e|>idennii>;  /  poreni^hyiH*; 
i;  m  thicJcvned  witb  «* hlüt  {In'elnpe  Uter  thr  ixincr  and  outer  r>mstoiiie. 

a  highly  organised  epidermis;  and  among  the  flat-shooted  Liverworts,  the  shoot,  com- 
posed of 'several  layers  of  cells,  exhibits  on  the  surface  conspicuously  large  stomata, 
deviating  from  the  typical  structure,  and  also  differing  in  their  development.  In  all 
AJg«  and  Fungi,  on  the  other  hand,  these  organs  are  completely  wanting ;  and  in 
most  cases,  the  superficial  tissue  of  these  plants  cannot  well  be  termed  epidermis,  in' 
the  narrower  sense  of  the  word,  although  wherever  the  tissue  of  a  plant  consists  of 
several  layers,  the  outer  layer,  formed  of  one  or  more  strata  of  cells,  is  so  organised 
that  it  sharply  shuts  off  the  internal  tissue  from  the  external  world.  The  cells  of 
the  outer  layer  especially  fit  together  without  inter-spaces,  and  are,  like  the 
epidermis  cells  of  the  higher  plants,  generally  somewhat  smaller  than  those  of  the 
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internal  tissue,  and  cuticularised  on  the  outer  side,  or  clothed  by  a  cuticle :  and  even 


FiC  134.— Examples  of  the  forms  of  hairs.    A  q{  PUctratUhus firvtic^sus ;  B  Capfhora  laterilia;  C  Hieraeeum 
fiUfirMm ;  D  Cheiramhus  Cheiri.    (After  Do  Bary.) 

in  organs  where  a  single  layer  of  cells  constitutes  the  tissue— as  in  the  prothallia 
of  terns,  the  leaves  of  Mosses,  and  in  many  Algae, — and  where  the  vegetative  body 
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are  only  filled  with  water  in  special  cases,  still  remains  doubtful.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  may  regard  the  phloem,  in  the  main,  as  the  form  of  tissue  in  which 
albuminous  substances  containing  nitrogen  are  produced,  and  by  which  they  are 
distributed  for  long  distances  in  the  organs :  the  elements  of  the  phloem  may  also 
serve  for  the  transport  of  products  of  assimilation.  The  vascular  bundles  of  simpler 
structure,  especially  in  water-plants,  are  probably  confined  to  these  functions ;  while 
.ia  cases  where,  with  the  increase  of  the  assimilating  foliage,  a  more  rapid  bringing 
water  and  carr>ing  away  of  products  of  assimilation  are  necessary,  greater  com- 
plexities in    structure  occur.     In  land-plants  especially    the    tendency  prevails   to 

produce  elastic  fibres  within  the  vas- 
cular bundle  itself;  that  is,  wood- 
cells  in  the  xylcm,  and  true  basi- 
fibres  in  the  phloem.  In  other  cases 
the  vascular  bundle  is  enveloped,  on 
one  side  or  all  round,  with  such 
clastic  fibres:  this  contributes  to  the 
solidity  of  the  organs,  especially  of 
the  shoot -axes  and  leaves,  and  as 
I  hope  to  show  later,  the  conduction 
of  water  is  facilitated  at  the  same 
time. 

The  arrangement  of  the  xylera 
and  phlot'm  in  a  vascular  bundle 
presents  many  noteworthy  differences, 
according  to  the  organ  and  the  class 
of  plant :  it  is  not  possible  however, 
apart  from  details,  to  establish  a  re- 
lation between  them  and  definite 
physiological  principles.  It  may 
therefore  suffice,  with  the  help  of  the 
accompanying  figures,  simply  to  point 
out  here  a  few  of  the  most  important 
differences  in  this  connection.  Thus, 
we  find  in  the  Ferns,  as  Fig.  139 
shows,  the  xylem  enveloped  all 
round  by  a  more  or  less  thick  layer 
of  phloem.  In  the  Monocotyledons, 
on  the  other  hand,  and  particularly  in  the  Grasses,  the  latter  forms  a  strand,  which 
is  accompanied  on  its  inner  side  {1.  e.  the  side  turned  towards  the  axis  of  growth  of 
the  organ)  by  the  xylem,  which  also  envelopes  it  more  or  less  laterally  (Fig  137). 
Fig.  138  gives  an  approximate  representation  of  the  ordinary  structure  of  the  vas- 
cular bundle  of  the  Dicotyledons.  With  respect  to  details  I  may  refer  to  the 
explanations  of  the  figures,  with  the  remark  that  in  the  monocotyledonous  bundles. 
(Fig.  137)  the  thick-walled  cells,  forming  a  sheath  surrounding  the  whole  proper 
vaficular  bundle,  do  not  belong  to  the  bundle  itself,  but  represent  one  of  the 
frequently  occurring  arrangements  to  ensure  solidity  apperuining  to  the  fundamental 


FfG  I JQ-— Portion  of  the  tratnivcrs«  section  of  a  lari^e  Ta&ctilar 
from  the  stem  of  Pferis  a^Htlinat  with  »ome  of  the  surrQundinf  parcn- 
cbynu  {f^x  the  latter  i»  filled  i\n  winttr]  with  starch,  t  tplnl  veud  in 
one  focku  of  the  ellJg^ttc«!  tnnivcne  s«cüan;  thi»  is  «urraundad  by  Ihin- 
«aUed  «road-ceUs.  coniaiiuiig  ft«rch.  i',  f  ccatartlorm  wtsitl»  kod  x/ 
•ieve  lubex.  between  these  and  the  sylei»  ts  a  lajrer  of  c«ih  beuin^ 
I  winter.  ^  bait  ceDa  «itb  thick  uxtt  «ra.Ils;  xf  vuculv  bundle 
BMwceo  iz  fMd  4  k  a  lajrer  of  cells  containinc  ttarch. 
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tissue,  to  which  I  shall  come  back  later.  It  would  carry  uü  here  much  too  far  to 
enter  more  in  detail  into  the  relations  indicated :  moreover  this  would  be  superfluous» 
since  their  physiological  signiftcancCj  as  already  explained,  are  either  not  known,  or, 
where  it  is  possible,  will  be  brought  forward  subsequently  as  opportunity  serves. 

Strikingly  different  from  the  vascular  bundles  of  the  shoot-axes  and  leaves  are 
the  fibro-vascular  strands  of  all  true  roots  j  and  they  are  usually  so  characteristic 
that  it  is  recognised  at  once  on  a  transverse  section  whether  a  root-strand  is  under 
observation  or  not  The  most  striking  feature  is  that  the  xylem  and  phlodm-bundles 
are  so  placed  in  groups  at  the  periphery  of  the  axial  cylinder,  that  they  alternate 
with  one  another  laterally;  the  phlo^m-bundlcs  being  situated  chiefly  on  the  surface 
of  the  strands,  and  the  xylem,  radially  placed,  forming  plates  proceeding  from  the 
periphery  towards  the  inside,  between  the  phloem  -  bundles,  as  shown  in  the 
accompanying  figures.  One 
of  the  most  striking  pecu- 
liarities of  the  root-strand  is 
that  the  narrowest,  thinnest 
vessels  lie  on  the  outer  cir- 
cumference, and  are  those 
first  formed :  further  towards 
the  interior  of  the  strand, 
vessels  with  continually 
wider  lumina  become  de- 
veloped. Only  when  the 
root-strand  possesses  a  more 
considerable  thickness,  is 
its  axial  space  occupied  by 
a  kind  of  pith — i.  e.  paren- 
chymatous tissue  :  in  very 
ihin  root-strands  this  is  en- 
tirely wanting,  and,  indeed, 
a  vessel,  or  a  group  of 
vessels  may  run  in  the  axis 
of  the  strand.  Moreover, 
between  the  vascular  plates 
and    phloem -bundles    are 

formed  small  quantities  of  parenchymatous  tissue,  filling  the  interspaces  to  a  certain 
extent;  as  in  the  bundles  of  the  shoot,  parenchymatous  elements  are  present  in 
addition  to  the  vascular  and  fibrous  elements. 

If  wc  now,  finally,  take  into  consideration  the  cell-forms  of  the  vascular  bimdles 
themselves,  already  mentioned,  the  vascular  elements  are  most  prominent  in  both 
parts.  Those  in  the  xylem  are  generally  termed,  shortly,  \esscls;  while  those  of  the 
phloem,  corresponding  to  them,  are  named  sieve-tubes. 

As  vessels  in  the  wider  sense,  and  thus  comprehending  both  the  forms  men- 
tioned, are  to  be  distinguished  longitudinal  rows  of  cells,  the  cavities  of  which 
communicate  directly  with  one  another  by  the  transverse  septa  being  either  com- 
pletely absorbed,  or  perforated  by  pores. 


Fir..  14a— Root  oS  Ae*rHs  Ca/amttt.  Trauvene  section  of  the  m-M  cyliadtt 
■with  «urrottnitinc  curtlcaJ  tissue,  s  Eadndermis ;  /,  /  njuTpw.  periphcnJ  (oldest)  s<** 
SfiU ;  f  wide,  biner  (yoiineei)  vcsseU ;  ph  phloem. 
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The  vessels  (wood-vessels)  appear  in  relatively  thick,  vigorous  bundles  in  >arioüs 
fonns,  as  annular  vessels,  as  spiral  vessels  with  one   or  more  spiral  bands,  or  as 


FIG-  141  — TninSTcrse  tectlno  of  a  pirinury  root  of*  secdlitiif  of  Pkattfint  m»UijfirrMt :  taJtcn  from  (he  upper  swoJlcn 
portinn,  at  the  time  *hen  the  fin;t  leaves  utd  \nitnX  root»  «ne  alrHtly  developed  *  b*st  and  phloitn ;  /  endodemtis— rucubr 
biuidle  &beAih  ;  />  peHcunblitm  Inside  tbe  endudeivd» ;  /  prinurf  uid  g  kecosdiny  vessels  ',  m  pith ',  t* 


Fic  t4a.->Laa]|')tudiiul  secijtin  of  the  %-mKuUr  bundle  of  ft  AriM*u  |cf  traDSvene  «ectiaa  ia  Tig.  i-^. 
chyma;  ft  vascular  bundle  »htntli ;  m  porenthyma  of  the  p5tli ;  *  bji*i  £^ie«;  /  phlotai  pwencbym«;  <-c4inbhin).  The 
cells  brtwec«  f  ftod  /  evcntuidly  form  4  «ieve-tubc.  In  the  «ylctn  iJbe  eicments  are  pndufttiy  developed  from  jf  to  f. 
f  pnniary,  narruw,  and  very  !<m<  sjifrtl  «c&sci;  x' wide  «pir«!  «Fi-ntcl— both  with  unrollabic  tplrak;  /  sc&larifctrair-ia  part 
reticular— vessel ;  A  and  A'  •  pitted  vcs&ci  with  a  rcswbed  septum  at  ^;  A",Jk"*  wood-crlls  ;  f"  yt^ttf  piMcrt 

I  borders  of  the  1  ra,  and  then  the  pore  arises  lAsidc     At  /,  /,  f,  the  boiutdary  One«  of  the  odjotninc 

removed — ar«  it  i  -  w«J.ts  of  ibc  ve^elt. 


reticulatcly  thickened  vessels,  and  finaUy  as  so-called  dotted  vessels  or  vessels  provided 
with  bordered  pits.     In  the  development  of  a  vascular  bundle  From  the  embryonal 
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tissue  of  the  youngest  organs,  these  vessels  are  gradually  constructed  in  the  order 
here  mentioned,  and  in  general  their  breadth  increases  in  the  same  sequence ;  Avhile 
the  length  of  the  individual  segmehls»  or  cells,  of  which  the  vessels  are  composed, 
decreases  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  order.  Hence  the  first  formed,  narrow, 
annular  and  spiral  vessels,  which  have  to  take  part  in  the  whole  growth  in  length  of 
the  organ,  are  in  the  completed  state  very  long  tubes ;  whereas  in  the  last  formed, 
pitted  vessels,  the  individual  ^gments,  especially  when  they  only  attain  completion 
after  the  termination  of  the  growth  in  length  of  the  organs,  appear  short  and  barrel- 
shaped.     Ilicse  also  may  occasionally  however,  as  in  roots,  form  very  long  tubes. 

The  nature  of  the  sculpture  on  the  walls  of  the  vessels  has  already  been 
explained  (in  lecture  YI).  Here  is  still  to  be  added,  that  the  vessels  with 
bordered  pits  owe  their  striking  aspect  on  the  surface  view  to  the  circumstance 
that  the  pits  are  here  not  only  very  closely  crowded,  and  are  thus  separated 
fundamentally  only  by  thickening  ridges ; 
but  the  thickening  ridges  become  arched, 
growing  forth  from  the  primary  thin  cell- 
wall  into  the  interior  of  the  cell,  laterally 
and  on  all  sides  over  the  spaces  between 
the  meshes,  so  that  each  pit  is  connected 
with  the  inner  cavity  of  the  cell  only  by 
means  of  a  very  narrow  pore  or  slit.  We 
may  also  say,  a  bordered  pit  is  a  short 
canal,  leading  out  from  die  interior  of  the 
cell,  and  suddenly  becoming  widened  at  the 
primary  ceU-wall,  In  the  surface  view  of 
a  bordered  pit,  therefore,  a  roundish  pore 
or  slit  is  perceived  in  the  middle,  which  is 

surrounded  by  a  circular  or  polygonal  border,  corresponding  to  the  outer  cir- 
cumference of  the  pit.  In  the  Ferns  (as  Fig.  144  shows),  where  the  segments  of 
the  pitted  vessels  are  situated  upon  one  another  with  very  oblique  sepu,  the  bordered 
pits  are  so  extended  in  breadth,  that  the  thickening  ridges  between  them  often 
appear  like  the  rounds  of  a  ladder ;  hence  the  old  name,  ladder-like  (scalariform) 
vessels.  In  addition  to  these  proper  vessels,  there  are  found  in  the  xylem  of 
thicker  strands  other  more  fibrous  elements,  with  the  upper  and  lower  ends 
obliquely  cut  off,  or  drawn  out  to  long  points,  the  finer  structure  of  ihe  walls  and 
pits  of  which  is  similar  to  that  of  the  true  vessels.  These,  therefore,  have  been 
termed  Iracheldes,  in  contradistinction  to  the  true  vessels,  which  are  named 
tracheae.  AU  these  tracheal  elements  lose  their  protoplasm,  together  with  the 
cell  nucleus,  completely,  as  soon  as  their  wallstructure  is  fully  developed;  so  that 
later  not  the  smallest  remnants  of  them  are  to  be  perceived.  Even  the  cell-sap 
disappears  completely,  and  the  vascular  tubes  only  contain  air ;  and  indeed  ii  is  nnl 
improbable  that  they  occasionally  become  even  empty  of  air. 

The  resemblance  of  the  vascular  constituents  of  the  phloem,  the  hicve-tubes, 
to  the  tracheal  elements  of  the  xylem  is  ver}'  slight.  The  latter,  with  their  ligni- 
ficd  cell-walls  devoid  of  contents,  are  conspicuous  on  account  of  the  sculpture  of 
their  wall;   while  the  sieve-tubes,  on  the  contrary,  are  provided  with  soft,  supple, 


F(G.  f4i.^P;irt  of  the  lon^tU'llikal  wnU  or  a.  pitted  vcuel, 
M  iha  iMriiMAfr  UjUkenlntf  riü^««,  wtokh  beconte  aixhcd  over 
llic  «r«olie  {t),  and  only  kava  Ihe  tlft  {c}  t%po>%td. 
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mostly  thin  walls,  and,  at  least  in  the  younger  organs,  are  filled  witli  slimy  proteid 
matter.  The  transverse  septa,  which  lie  closer  to  one  another  the  older  the  part  of 
the  plant  had  already  become  before  the  formation  of  the  sieve-tubes,  are  also 
of  a  soft,  or  even  gelatinous  consistence ;  and  they  are  never  entirely,  or  to  any 
great  extent  absorbed;  but  by  absorption  taking  place  at  isolated  spots,  they 
become  transformed  into  a  network  of  ridges,  in  the  meshes  of  which  lie  the  canals 


Fic.  144.— ■<^.  A  third  portion  of  a  ressel  from  the  rfaixome  otPterir  ofuüiMa.  The  oblique  scalarifonn  end  (/) 
and  a  portion  of  the  lateral  wall  in  surface  view :  the  areas  not  pitted  correspond  to  the  anpries  of  neighbouring' 
veasels.  J?  is  the  part  jrfui^)  more  highly  magnified  (x  37S)-  C  and  Z>  very  thin  longitudinal  sections  perpendicular 
to  the  lateral  wall  of  two  neighbouring  vessds ;  showing  the  thin  primary  wall,  on  which  are  situated  tlie  sections  of 
the  thick  projections  between  the  ^ts.    (After  Dc  Baiy.) 


by  means  of  which  the  segments  of  a  sieve-tube,  situated  one  over  the  other,  com- 
municate, and  through  which  the  slimy  contents  can  be  pressed.  Where  sieve-tubes 
border  immediately  on  one  another  laterally,  so-called  sieve-plates  may  also  be 
formed  on  their  side-walls,  the  structure  of  which  resembles  that  of  the  sieve-like 
transverse  septa. 

Amongst  the  tracheal  structures  of  the  xylem,  and  still  more  between  the 
sieve-tubes,  is  found  more  or  less  abundant,  parenchymatous,  mosdy  thin-walled 
tissue :  this  consists  of  more  or  less  elongated,  soft  cells,  which  contain  fluids 
of  various  kinds,  and  frequently  starch. 
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Finally,  as  to  ihe  elastic  fibres  of  the  vascular  bundle  already  mentioned. 
These  occur  in  the  phlegm  as  true  bast-fibres,  in  the  xylem  as  wood-fibres: 
the  laUer  have  been  distinguished  Tfoni  the  fibre-like  tracheides  more  particularly 
as  the  libriform  fibres  of  the  wood.  At  another  opportunity  we  shall  see  how, 
in  cases  where  subsequent  growth  in  thickness  of  the  shoot-axes  occurs  (i.e.  in 
the  proper  development  of  wood)  the  libriform  fibres  contribute  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  true  wood;   and,  so  far  as  the  true  bast-fibrcs  are  concerned*,  it 


Fjc.  MS— Tntiuvene  Mctkin  at  the  ptiloem 
nf  a  Hbro-vucnUr  bundle  In  th«  fiem  nf  Cnr*tr' 
i**ftt  Pt;fit  {iisgat,  it  septa  ot  yown^  *ievc>tub« 
»))«winc  "«ol»— th«  porea  not  yet  developed  *. 
/,  /  phlotin  parcfkchynM ;  t,  t  camblimi.  Tlterc 
•IT  no  but  librn  here,  the  wild«  pMoem  con* 
tiKÜng  of  son  boat. 


<\r:   ,   ^- 


Fir.  ■«&.— Lnairltudliiil  »«ction  nf  the  phlomi  afdt* 
turbttm  Ptf*;  «howinx  three  tlrvctubes,  Ihe  transTrrM 
leptB  (f,  <i\  of  which  are  not  yet  perforucd.  The  tlimjr 
Miatf  U/  aP'l  fi)  contained  in  them  it  ecntracTcd.  a  % 
yaun{f  »icve-pldte  on  tXe  latent  wall;  pores  «nU  atso  b« 
fäuiirt  later  at  m  and  /,  «  Miro«  i^reuctijnnMou«  c«Us 
between  the  »ie^'e-lubc«. 


may  here  be  pointed  out  simply  that  they  are  wanting  in  many  vascular  bundles, 
and  in  other  cases  appear  more  isolated ;  in  others,  again,  they  exist  in  the  form 
of  layers  or  thick  strands  on  the  outside  of  the  phloem. 

The  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  vascular  bundle  lie,  according  to  my  view, 
«iirhich  agrees  witli  that  of  Dc  Bary,  in  the  presence  of  tracheal  elements  in  the 
Xj^em,  and  of  sieve-tubes,  or  of  tissue-elements  similar  to  them,  in  the  phloem. 


*  It  will  be  cle«r  from  the  text  and  from  cote  3,  that  by  'bast-fibres'  are  not  to  be  understood 
licrc  tbe  Sitrtcm  eltmtnts  distinguished  as  *  bast '  by  Schwendener. 
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By  the  presence  of  these  two  groups  of  tissue,  even  when  each  of  them 
only  asserts  itself  by  a  few  characteristic  elements  in  the  transverse  section, 
the  vascular  bundles  may  always  be  distinguished  from  the  strand-like  structures, 

occurring  frequently  enough  elsewhere,  which 
run  in  the  fundamental  tissue  of  many  shoot- 
axes  and  leaf-stalks  in  a  similar  manner  to  the 
vascular  bundles ;  but  which  are  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  these,  being  merely  special  forms 
of  fundamental-tissue.  As  the  true  nature  of 
leaves  and  roots  through  the  whole  series  of  the 
vascular  plants,  though  the  structural  relations 
are  the  most  different  possible,  is  always  to 
be  recognised;  so  also  the  vascular  bundles 
of  all  vascular  plants,  even  when  they  depart 
far  from  the  typical  structure,  as  in  many 
water-plants  and  parasites,  yet  always  appear 
as  tissues  of  essentially  the  same  nature.  I 
interpolate  this  remark,  because  it  has  recently 
been  attempted  to  confound  these  character- 
istic and  constant  constituents  of  the  ana- 
tomical structure  with  other  strand-like  ar- 
rangements of  tissue,  which  may  be  present 
or  be  wanting  according  to  purely  biological 
requirements ;  and  this  to  the  great  injur}'  of  Phytotomy,  which  only  loses  thereby 
in  clearness  and  scientific  depth.  One  might  just  as  well  name  any  given  filiform 
organ  a  root,  or  any  fiat  structure  a  leaf,  as  place  the  vascular  bundles  on  a 
level  with  other  haphazard  strand-like  masses  of  tissue*. 


Fig.  147.— Parts  of  sieve-tubes  where  the  sesments 
unite,  showing  the  perforation  of  the  septa  after  solution 
of  the  cell-wall  by  sulphuric  acid.  A  uaA  B  from  the 
petiole  of  Cucurbtta :  C  from  the  stem  of  Dahlia.  In  A 
the  cell-wall  A,  A'  b  not  yet  dissolved,  s  slimy  contents ; 
0  and  u  accumulation  at  the  upper  and  under  side  of  the 
septum;  /  the  threads  of  slimy  substance  which  connect 
these  accumulations,  and  pass  through  the  pores  of  the 
sieve-plate. 


*  The  attempts  repeatedly  made  of  late  to  place  the  vascular  bundles,  as  a  subordinate  form  of 
tissue,  approximately  on  an  equal  footing  with  mere  sclerenchyma  strands,  only  shows  how  little  the 
younger  botanists  have  succeeded  in  comprehending  the  province  of  vegetable  anatomy,  cultivated 
with  such  great  results  by  Mohl,  Nageli,  and  De  Bary. 


LECTURE    IX, 

THE    SYSTEMS    OF    TISSUES    {^continued), 

FUNDAMENTAL   TISSUE;    RUDIMENTARY    DIFFERENTIATIONS    OF 

TISSUE. 


I  CLASS  together  all  the  masses  of  tissue  which  are  enclosed  by  the  epiJermal  Ti...  '^.  ., 
tissue,  and  traversed  by  the  vascular  bundles,  under  the  \<^xm  fundamental  tissue'^,    ^i4\m.* 
In    the   younger   and    still    succulent   organs,   covered   only   by   the    epidermis, 
and   the   vascular  bundles  of  which   have  not  yet  been   altered  by  subsequent 
growth   in   thickness,  and  in  organs  generally  in   which  the   formation  of  true 
wood    and    secondary  cortex  has    not  yet  commenced,  the  main   mass  of  the 
entire  substance  consists  of  funda- 
mental tissue.     This  is  perhaps 
best  seen  in  an  Apple,  the  whole 
edible  substance  of  which   con- 
sists of  it.     The  succulent  mass 
of  tissue  in  the  leaf  of  an  Aloe, 
again,  apart  from  the  very  thin 
vascular  bundles  and  the  epider* 
mis,  is  formed  entirely  of  funda- 
mental tissue. 

The  most  widely  spread,  and,     .  I  11  ^  "^^f  T^  (^ .  c  .^ 

as  may  well  be  assumed,  ihe  primi-  -/i  '^  \\  f  '  ^  " 

tive  and  typical  form  of  funda- 
mental tissue,  is  the  ordinary  thin- 
walled  parenchyma;  in  which  we 

may  at  the  same  time  perceive  the  typical  form  of  all  true  cell-tissue.  The 
parenchjrma  cells  are  usually  the  largest  in  the  body  of  the  plant:  aftd  are 
either  roundish,  polyhedral,  or  elongated  and  prismatic,  or  more  rarely  pointed 
above  and  below.  Very  commonly,  although  not  quite  generally,  small,  or  often 
very  capacious  intercellular  spaces  run  between  them.  The  contents  consist  of 
living  protoplasm  with  a  nucleus;    the  former,  usually  small  in  quantity,  forming 


Pig.  148  —Transverse  section  through  the  soft  parenchyma  of  the  stem 
of  Zta  Mays,  gut  common  wall  between  each  two  cells ;  m  inter<ellular 
space  produced  by  splitting  of  the  walL 


*  I  first  characterised  the  fundamental  tissue  as  a  system  of  tissue  co-ordinated  with  the 
epidermis  and  vascular  bundles  in  the  first  edition  of  my  *  Text  Book'  (1868). 
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a  thin  cloihmg  to  ihe  cell-walL  The  remaining  space  is  filled  wiih  watery  sap; 
and  the  parenchyma  cells  may  contain  in  addition  the  mosl  varions  products  of 
assimilation  and  metabolism*  It  is  chiefly  in  these  cells  that  such  substances  are 
stored  temporarily,  or  even  up  to  the  next  period  of  vegetation  and  longer, 
to  be  dissolved  and  used  up  later  for  the  purposes  of  growlli.  In  this  form  we 
find  the  parenchymatous  tissue  as  a  succulent  envelope  surrounding  the  axial 
strand  of  the  young  root,  as  pith,  and  primary  cortex ;  and  to  a  certain  extent  as 
the  mass  surrounded  by  the  epidermis,  and  filling  up  the  parts  between  the  vascular 
bundles,  in  the  shoot-axes  and  leaf-stalks,  and  in  the  leaves  themselves,  as  well 
as  in  the  coverings  of  the  fruit.  Even  the  endosperm  of  seeds  and  the  coty- 
ledons of  embr)*os  may  be  classed  under  this  head. 

However,    this   parenchymatous   cell-tissue   is   by   no   means    the   only   form 
in    the   system    of  the   fundamental    tissue;    for  the   parenchyma  itself  undergoes 


FtC  141^— A  pertie«  of  th«  tnuuv«ne  section  of  the  llowcr  stem  ef  F^itftuinm  ^cmofr.  «itchllr  fflMrnificd. 
ttpikhrma;  A/ wood;  A itiM  p«naecs.     AH  the  rot  H  fuodiuncnul  tiasue~m  färencK]nna  of  liar  pith; 
ehjfUiM  of  the  canta ;  M  ptmt^fWM  conudilne  ch]ora|»hyll  i  t  coUeKhjrm«, 

more  or  less  extensive  differentiations,  without  losing  its  essential  peculiarities,  and» 
very  frequently,  cells  at>d  forms  of  tissue  of  the  roost  various  kind  appear  in  it 
besides. 

A  differentiation  within  the  parenchymatous  fundamental  tissue   is  very  gene*j 
rally  exhibited,  firstly,  in  so  far  that  the  intercellular  spaces  towards  the  epidermis» 
as  well  as  at  the  borders  of  the  vascular  bundles,  disappear,  and  the  sizes  of  the 
cells,  and  especially  their  diameters,  diminish  ;    and,  generally,  alterations  in  the« 
thickness,  substance,  and  pitting  of  the  walls  occur  also.     These  changes  not  rarely  J 
proceed  so  far  that  the  layers  of  tissue  concerned  entirely  lose  their  parenchymatoui 
character  :  they  then  have  different  names  assigned  to  them. 

Thus,  it  is  a  very  common  phenomenon  that  beneath  the  epidermis  of  the 
shoot-axes,  petioles  and  thicker  leaf-ribs  of  dicotyledonous  plants,  the  cells  of  the 
fundamental    tissue    arc  developed   as    Colhnchyim   (Fig,    150):    the   longitudinal 
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«alls  cxbibit  pad-like  projeciing  ihickenings  deposited  in  the  angles  of  the  cells, 
which  swell  up  strongly  in  water,  and  still  more  in  dilute  potash  solution,  and 
gfve  to  the  transverse  section  an  uncoramonly  chirncleristic  appearance.  In  the 
teaves  of  Conifers,  Cycads>  and  in  many  other  cases,  the  collenchyma  is  replaced  by 
very  thick- walled,  prismatic,  and  even  fibrous 
celK  in  part  lignified ;  these,  as  in  Figs.  149 
and  151,  run  close  beneath  the  epidermis,  and 
are  grouped  together  in  strands  or  layers. 
These,  and  similar  so-called  Hypoihrmal 
structures,  serve  to  render  the  organs  con- 
cerned clastic  and  solid ;  since,  by  means  of 
iheir  own  stiffness,  they  increase,  or,  in 
the  case  of  collenchyma,  aid  the  elastic  re- 
sistance which  the  epidermis  opposes  to  the 
expansion  of  the  succulent,  lurgid  paren- 
chyma. 

Where  the  fundamental  tissue  bounds 
the  vascular  bundles,  there  are  always  formed 
layers«  corainonly  sharply  marked,  which  may 
be  distinguished  o^cnerally  as  vascular  hundle- 
sheaths;  these  however»  like  the  hypodermal 
layers,  are,  according  to  circumstances,  of  very 
different  constitution.     The  commonest  form 

of  these  vascular  bundle-sheaths  is  usefully  distinguished  by  De  Bary  as  Endo- 
dermis.  It  is  particularly  well  marked  in  the  root.*»  of  all  vascular  plants,  at  the 
circumference  of  the  axial  strand,  in  the  form  of  a  simple  layer  of  small  cells, 
the  walls   of  which  are  more  or  less  suberized,  cf.  Fig,  8  s.     In  the  shoot-axis 


Y'\f._  1^,)  — ITpiilrrinis  (rj  an  J  LnU«nchyTO4  («'/)  from  the 
p'»'  ' '.     Thf  «nUcr  wall»  of  the  epklennj»  cf  I)» 

«r  iicrl ;  wlirre  «hcjr«djci1n  the  collcnchyniK 

th-.  Illy  orcur»  at  the  «nclc»  where  th««  c«ll» 

iner«       I  hc*..^  ttLkkenlngv  hsiVe  a  «re«  cap/writy  for  tweU- 
Ing.    M/ cttloDiiiliyti  «^Ui»;/  |<arrnchyinahCtlL 


FtfV  151, —  Tfna*vcT>e   »uclion   of  the  leaf  of 

«tffxnl    [  r..»rnch)niiii;    tf    ilotiiatA ;   A    rctilt'|^A<- 
ii'-hym«  contain Ldk  chlorophyll;  ji',  A 

■  rml      tlattl«      «nClMinjf     IWO     fibTQ' 


Fn;.  ip. — The  left-lund  comer  of  ihe  pTtviou* 
filftir«  I X  5»^»  *•  cutieulariied  Uyex  of  the  epidcnrnil 
t«ljiii;  f  )nn«r  layer  of  the  Mme,  not  culiculametl : 
r'  k«ry«ront£ly'lhkVeiied  Qufcrwiilt  uf  the  cpEiIrrmfai 
cell  lyinK  in  ihe  comer;  rv  *'  hyp-Jtlerm  cell»;  g 
iD<diile  Umdla:  f  «tratified  thickeniiiif  nuta;  f 
ptrenchyma  contiiainif  chloropliyU ;  /r  ccntncted 
contents^ 


also  a  very  similar  endodermis  is  frequently  found,  enveloping  all  the  leaf-traces 
as  a  hollow  cylinder,  and  therefore  appearing  on  the  transverse  section  as  a 
continuous  ring,  by  which  the  whole  tissue  is  separated  into  a  cortex,  lying  outside 
the  endodermis,  and  an  internal  core  of  tissue  (plerome),  cf»  Fig.  138.     Such 
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plerome-sheaths  are  very  distinct  in  the  rhizomes  of  many  Monocotyledons,  as 
/n'Sj  Acorus,  and  so  forth ;  and  also  in  the  sub-aerial  shoot-axes  of  many  Dicoty- 
ledons. More  frequently,  a  layer  of  tissue  similar  to  the  endodermis  is  present  in 
sub-aerial  shoot-axes  and  leaves,  either  only  on  the  outside,  or  also  on  the  inside 
of  each  single  vascular  bundle;  or  each  individual  bundle  may  be  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  such  a  layer  of  tissue,  as  in  Fig.  153,  In  many  other  Ferns,  this 
vascular  bundle-sheath  is  distinguished  by  a  strong  thickening  of  the  longitudinal 
walls  turned  towards  the  btindle,  and  often  also  by  a  dark  brown  colour  (cf. 
Fig,  136),  In  other  cases,  particularly  in  llie  upright  shoot-axes  and  leaves  of 
many  Monocotyledons,  especially  of  the  Grasses,  Palms,  Draarnas^  etc,  which  require 

greater  elasticity  and  rigidity, 
the  vascular  bundle-sheath 
consists  of  a  more  or  less 
thick,  often  (especially  in 
Palms)  extraordinarily  thick 
layer  of  very  ihick-walled, 
Hgnified,  long,  spindle- 
shaped  fibres,  which  fit  to- 
gether without  intercellular 
spaces.  While  the  funclion 
of  the  ordinary  endodermis 
is  apparently  only  to  render 
slow  the  exchange  of  sap  be- 
tween the  parenchymatous 
fundamental  tissue  and  the 
vascular  bundles,  these  larg< 
lignilied  fibrous  strandsl 
(SclerenchjTna)  not  onl] 
serve  this  purpose,  but  upon 
them  depends,  in  plants  not 
properly     forming      wood 

FlK,  t«  — Pwtlan  of  lUe  Uam%ene  »&linn  «f  on.?  of  xhc  laree  vaMrular  iM.nJlei  o«        OlhCrWISe,       UlC       Tlgldlty      Of 
the  »tfin  of  fttru  a^fr^'i'**».  »«ilh  »urrrtimdiiiK'  piircncKyma  P -.  the  tarier  Is  fiilfl  (ini  y  cK/^rtf   ovac        cinr>A       »Kä 

Hlntrr)  «;iTi  -J.u.:h      .  "pinl  vrvvl  In  Ehe  fncu»  of  the  i-Ilt|ttkal  tratisvcrvc  *«:l»on  ;  (In*         UJC      bWOOL-aXCS»,      SlllCe       inC 

ihkk  wa  »all»; /v  »nindle  iheilh.     Between  *  ;.rvd  j^        ^^ISCUlar      DUnclleS      Ol       SUL  h 

''  '*'  Monocotyledons,  and  some 

similarly  constructed  Dicotyledons,  in  themselves  very  thin  and  feeble,  are  not  at  all 
calculated  to  give  the  necessary  rigidity  to  the  stems  and  shcK>t-axes.  These 
sclerenchyma-sheaths,  moreover,  do  not  always  surround  the  entire  vascular  bundle, 
as  in  Fig,  154;  frequently  they  accompany  it  only  on  its  outer  or  inner  side,  or  on 
both.  Moreover,  such  layers  of  sclerenchyma,  which  belong  to  the  fundamental 
tissue,  do  not  always  immediately  accompany  the  vascular  bundles;  but  very 
frequently  are  quite  independent  from  these,  as  layers  and  strands  running  in 
the  parenchyma  of  the  fundamental  tissue.  They  are  particularly  well  seen 
as  stout,  dark  brown,  hard  bands  in  the  stem  of  the  Bracken-fern  (Fig.  134, 
A^  fir,)  as  well  as  in  the  stems  of  Tree-ferns,  where  they  not  rarely  form 
a  hard  protective  coat,  both  under  the  epidermis  and  around  each  of  the  large 
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vascular  bundles.  In  the  long,  ihin,  and  yet  very  elastic  and  firm  flowering  scapes 
of  Rushes  (/tmaiSf  Sr/rpus,  ClaJium,  eJc),  lignified  sclerencliymous  strands  either 
run  close  beneath  the  epidermis,  or  a  closed  ring  of  ihcit  tissue  lies  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  periphery^  and  gives  the  slender  column  the  necessary'  rigidity, 
Schwendener,  who  first  called  attention  In  the  significance  of  these  sclerenchyma 
layers  and  strands  with  reference  to  the  elasticity  and  rigidity  of  the  organs  concerned, 
distinguished  their  cells  as  bast-cells.  This  nomenclature,  however,  has  not  been 
accepted  by  botanists:   the  name  bast  was  given  long  ago  to  the  elastic  fibres  in  the 


TfC^  154,— TraAvrenc  s«ctiiia  «»f  a  fitiTa>vucnlAr  bimdlc  from  th*  «lem  of  JB»*»  Mikiff  (fndUn  Corn)  «tBToiindnl  by  tti 
%ltMlh  lif  «clrprticlnyiii«  «  U  tfiwttnfi  the  ««Imlor,  and  t  Hiwanl*  tJie  conrre  of  the  »tetw.  ff  lar^c^vUvit  par*-«!  hynn  of  the 
fiifttlarirnla)  (l«*a«.  *yn\y  the  jmrti  r  (sIcvc-tubeaK  j'{|>iltc<)  rr«d*),  *  (»(MraJ  vr»««9«)i  •"  {»nHMtaf  »c»»«UI.  »nd  Ihc  d«inenu 
lylnif  bvtwcei»  tticMi  conatitute  the  tascuUr  bwnrlle— the  ttikltKnlloJ  «haded  tJantue  la  the  «ckrctKhynmlous  «heath, 


»loCm  of  the  vascular  bundle  and  the  secondarj^  cortex.  Generally  speaking,  this 
true  bast  is  not  lignified,  its  long  fibres  being  rather  distinguished  in  fact  by  their 
flexibility.  Besides,  plenty  of  examples  occur  where  the  sclerenchyma  layers  described 
consist  of  cells  which  cannot  be  in  any  way  compared  externally  with  bast-fibres :  the 
sclerenchyma  cylinder  in  the  flowering  scape  of  species  o{  Allium  (Fig.  155  jr.),  for 
instance,  consists  of  cells  transversely  or  obliquely  truncated  above  and  below,  the 
relation  of  which  admits  of  no  doul^t  whatever  that  the  entire  sclerenchyma  ring  is 
only  a  layer  of  narrower  cells  of  the  parenchymatous  fundamental  tissue,  which  is 
[3] 
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tinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  fundamental  parenchyma  by  possessmg  much 
aller  intercellular  passages,  or  none  at  all,  and  by  the  walls  being  strongly 
li^ifictl.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  brown  strands  of  the  Bracken-fern,  wbirh 
are  prosench}Tnatous,  it  is  true,  but  in  part  contain  starch.  The  stem  q{  Lycppodium 
chammcyparissm  (Fig.  157)  shows  that  under  certain  circumstances  the  main  mass  of  the 
fundamental  tissue  may  assume  the  sclerenchymatous  condition  :  the  vcr)'  thit  k-vvalle< 

cells,  figured  in  transverse  sectJoHti 
are  pointed  above  and  below,  and 
are  arranged  in  prosenchymatous 
layers.  Not  rarely,  however,  scle- 
renchyma  cells  occur  isolated, 
or  arranged  together  in  small 
roundish  groups,  or  even  forming 
loose  layers  in  the  fundamental 
tissue.  Thus,  the  hard  concre- 
tions, about  the  size  of  a  grain  of 
sand,  in  the  soft  flesh  of  the  Pear, 
consist  of  groups  of  very  lliick 
sclerenchymatous  cells,  which  are 
apparently  nothing  further  than 
peculiarly  developed  parenchyma 
cells.  The  same  holds  good  of 
the  layers  or  groups  of  so-called 
stone  cells,  beneath  the  layer  of 
cork  in  the  cortex  of  dicotyle- 
donous woody  plants  (e.g.  in  the 
Poplar).  In  other  cases»  these 
isolated  sclerenchyma  cells  ex- 
hibit more  characteristic  forms,  as 
in  Fig,  157  by  which  represents  a 
many  armed,  large  sclerenchyma 
cell  from  the  leaf  of  a  Camclia. 
Similar  forms  are  found  in  the 
cortex  of  some  Conifers ;  \^xy  fine 
and  numerous,  for  example,  in 
the  Fir  {Ahtes  pecUnata),  In 
the  hard  slifT  leaves  of  the  Pro- 
t€a€tm  and  some  other  evergreen 
plants,  sclerenchymatous  cells  of 
the  most  various  form  arc  to  be 
met  with.  Also  in  the  pith  of 
some  wood  plants,  isolated  or  grouped,  lignified  sclerenchyma  cells  occur,  mostly 
however  of  simple  form. 

If  possible,  yet  more  various  than  in  the  shoot-axes  and  leaves,  arc  the  forms  of 
fundamental  tissue  developed  in  the  fruits  and  seeds  of  the  Phanerogams.  To  select 
only  a  few  examples  from  ihe  almost  endless  variety,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the 


FIC.  ts$^Traiuirene  ««^k>a  of  tht  flower  ic»pe  o#  Alttmm  Sckaeui** 
frtuum  \Yyi\.    r  eptvletimU  :   M  ehioröphyll  cells;   r  cok»iil1i-s>  cortk«! 


p^rcQLliyibJV ;    m<   |.>i<lh    |>drvnc>ijrni« 
»cicreflchjma ;  A  central  cavity, 


g  S'    V»iCulAT   tMUwUcsi    *r  ring   nf 


Fir,.  IS*— T 
rnni-lulr«;  i  ft' 
4*  «i  more  .l**pli 
**  cell»  of  lireptr  U>  ui 
le»  pwvnchy'na  or  iho  ifuutbmental  tissue 


I«  k,,>ll.laJ4U)^ 


>i  cdif  li«n«aih  tlie  cfiKlemib ; 
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Vic  157.— Trau ivw*e  *ecHüii  orihc-cteiu  oU^yn'^UHtHthnmat^r^irhtht 


Plums  and  Cherries  owe  iheir  name — stone  TruU — to  the  circumstance  ihat  the 
fundamenlal  tissue  of  the  pericarp,  at  first  homog-eneous  and  parenchymatous, 
becomes  separated  into  two  layers,  of  which  the  outer,  enclosed  by  a  solid 
epidermis,  forms  the  edible  flesh  of  the  fruit,  and  the  inner  one  the  so-called 
stone.  Each  consists  at  first  of  ihin-walled  large  parenchyma  cells  filled  with  sap 
containing  su^ar»  while  the  cells  of  the  tissue  of  the  stone  become  exceedingly 
ihick-wallcd,  and  finally,  on  ripenina^,  are  vory  strongly  Hgnified.  Especially 
various  are  the  cell-formations 
in  dry  fruits,  capsules,  and  in- 
dehiscent  fruits,  as  well  as  in 
the  testa  of  many  seeds.  It 
is,  however,  difficult  to  give  a 
survey  of  these  forms  at  all 
comprehensive,  since  a  com- 
parative study  of  them  is 
still  wanting ;  and  we  have 
here  to  do  everywhere  with 
sj^cific  adaptations  to  definite 
biological  relations  of  indivi- 
dual  species  of  plants.  In  ihc 
lissue-formatious  of  the  coals 
of  seeds  and  fruits  it  is  some- 
times simply  a  milter  of  solid- 
ity and  mechanical  protection : 
sometimes  of  arrangements 
which,  on  the  ripening  of  the 
capsule,  bring  about  its  dehi- 
scence and  the  scattering  of 
the  seeds.  Berries  and  stone- 
fruits  by  means  of  nourishing 
jses  of  tissue  attract  animals 
to  cat  them,  and  the  latter  then 
scatter  the  hard-shelled  seeds 
Rt  other  places.  In  other  cases 
again,  wings  or  parachute-like 
outgrowths  ([*ap]ms  of  the  Com- 
posite) arise  on  seeds  or  dry 
fruits  ;  and  many  other  such  ar- 
rangements exist,  which  are  na- 
tumlly  connected  with  {xx^uliar 
dcvclopmenis  of  the  portions  of  tissue  concerned. 

Among  llie  various  forms  of  fundamental  tissue  is  also  lo  be  included  one  which 
]»  the  most  widely  sprerid  and  physiologically  by  far  the  most  important,  viz,  the  chlo- 
rophyll parenchyma  of  the  green  parts  of  plants,  and  especially  of  the  foliage  leaves. 
With  reference  to  the  fonns  of  the  cells  and  the  fortnation  of  intercellular  spaces,  the 
absence  of  suberisation  and  ligniiicatton,  and  the  usually  ihin  walls  and  soft  contents, 
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the  assimilating  tissue  does  not  differ  essentially  from  ordinary  parenchymatous 
fundamental  tissue,  which  may  also  be  termed  nutritive  tissue  in  the  wider 
sense.  The  distinctive  point — not  only  because  the  green  colour  of  the  plant  is 
caused  by  it,  but  much  more  on  account  of  its  fundamental  significance  for 
the  whole  nutrition  of  the  plant — lies  in  the  presence  of  the  chlorophyll-grains, 

which  we  may  shortly  distinguish 
as  green-coloured  portions  of 
the  protoplasm  of  these  cells. 
Since,  as  I  shall  show  later,  the 
chlorophyll  cells  of  the  assimilat- 
ing parenchyma,  the  typical  forms 
of  which  are  found  in  the  green 
foliage  leaves,  must  maintain  a 
vigorous  exchange  of  gases  for 
the  purpose  of  assimilation ;  and 
since,  at  the  same  time,  the  nu- 
tritive water  of  the  soil  is  con- 
ducted to  them,  which  they  exhale 
into  the  air  in  the  form  of  aque- 
ous vapour ;  it  is  intelligible  why 
the  assimilating  parenchyma  in 
general  possesses  a  spongy  cha- 
racter. Its  cells  separate  from 
one  another  until  nearly  isolated, 
often  supporting  one  another  only 
at  single,  narrow,  circumscribed 
places,  and  forming  numerous, 
large  intercellular  spaces,  which 
usually  communicate  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  in  which  carbon  dioxide, 
oxygen,  and  aqueous  vapour  can 
move  from  place  to  place.  Since  the 
assimilating  tissue  can  perform  its 
function  only  under  the  influence 
of  light,  we  find  it  always  in  the 
form  of  thin  layers  immediately 
accessible  to  the  light.  Thick 
layers  of  chlorophyll  would  have 
no  purpose :  since  thin  layers  of 
even  oi  to  0-5  mm.  thick  absorb 
the  useful  light  rays,  layers  lying  deeper  would  thus  obtain  no  more  useful  rays. 
Hence  the  assimilating  tissue  generally  occurs  in  the  form  of  plates,  which  are 
very  thin  but  extensive  in  surface,  and  which  in  ordinary  thin  foliage  leaves  are 
covered  only  by  an  epidermis,  abundantly  supplied  with  storaata.  For  the  reasons 
named,  moreover,  even  in  the  very  thick  leaves  of  succulent  plants  and  the  Crassu- 
laceae,  species  of  A/oe,  Agave^  &c.,  only  a  thin  lamella  of  green  assimilating  tissue  is 


FlC  157  <-.— Smalt  portion  of  a  transverse  section  throuf^h  the  testa  of  the 
seed  of  a  Gourd. 
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jnt  close  beneath  the  epidermis ;  and  the  «iame  is  the  case  in  ihe  green  shooi-axes 
of  Equisttum^  and  still  more  evidently  in  the  species  of  Cactus,  the  huge  shoot-axes  of 
which  possess  a  thin  green  lamella  only  at  the  circumference.  However,  this  is  not 
the  place  to  enter  more  closely  into  detail  respecting  the  important  physiological  pro- 
perties of  the  assimilating  parenchyma,  since  this  can  be  done  in  a  proper  manner 
only  in  connection  with  the  theory  of  the  nutrition  of  plants  to  be  expounded  later. 

In  what  has  been  said  concerning  the  epidermis,  the  vascular  bundles,  and  the 
fundamental  tissue,  we  have  a  description,  superficial  though  it  be,  of  ilie  typical 
histological  structure  of  vascular  plants,  i.e.  the  Phanerogams  and  Cryptogams. 
According  to  the  requirements  of  the  mode  of  life,  the  most  various  deviations  from 
tlie  forms  of  tissue  mentioned 

may  occur;    of  these  we   do  ^  .,        A 

not  propose  to  treat  further, 
since  what  has  been  stated  suf- 
fices as  a  basis  for  further  phy- 
siological considerations.  As 
In  the  treatment  of  the  external 
segmentation  of  plants,  I  shall, 
in  connection  with  the  three 
typical  systems  of  tissue,  again 
allude  to  the  corresponding 
difTercniiattons  of  tissue  tn  the 
simply  oi^nised  plants;  where 
we  find,  according  to  the  nomen- 
clature introduced  earlier,  the 
rudimentary  beginnings  of  the 
three  systems  of  tissues.  If  it 
were  here  proposed  to  exhaust 
all  the  various  histological  re- 
lations of  the  lower  plants,  the 
material  for  several  volumes 
would  present  itself:  it  suffices 

however  for  my  purpose  to  confine  ourselves  to  a  few  short  remarks,  simply  to 
serve  for  the  guidance  of  the  reader. 

It  is  already  known  from  the  first  lectures,  that  in  the  Mosses,  Algae,  and  Fungi, 
many  organs  which  in  the  vascular  plants  consist  of  multicellular  masses  of  tissue, 
are  constructed  only  of  single  cells,  jointed  filaments,  or  simple  cell-layers.  In  such 
cases,  it  is  obvious  that  a  differentiation  into  epidermis,  fundamental  tissue» 
and  vascular  bundles  cannot  be  spoken  of.  Where,  however,  the  organs  of 
the  lower  plants  consist  of  several  or  numerous  la)ers  of  tissue,  we  always 
meet  with  a  more  or  less  evident  differentiation,  which  then  presents  itself  as 
a  rudimentary  form  of  the  three  systems  of  tissue  adopted  by  us.  This  is 
to  be  seen  particularly  clearly  in  the  true  Mosses,  which  are  nevertheless  highly 
organised.  The  spore-fonning  capsule  (ihe  sporogonium  or  moss-fruit)  shows, 
eH|»ecially  in  llie  highly  developed  typical  Mosses,  a  sharply  diffeienliatcd  epider- 
mis, which  may  even  be  provided  with  siomala,  marked  off  from  an  inner  mass 
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of  tissue,  chiefly  parenchymatous  fundamental  tissue,  and  which  is  generally 
differentiated  into  a  compact  colourless  portion,  and  chlorophyll-tissue  traversed 
with  numerous  intercellular  spaces.  Of  special  interest  in  this  respect  is  the 
segmenting  off  of  a  portion  of  the  epidermis  as  the  deciduous  cover  of  the 
moss-fruit,  and,  in  the  more  highly  organised  forms,  the  fonnation  of  the  so-called 
peristome.  This  consists  of  four,  eight,  sixteen  or  more  so-called  teeth,  which  on 
their  part  arise  from  peculiarly  differentiated  rows  of  cells  beneath  the  cover  mentioned. 
by  the  strong  thickening  and  lignification  of  the  cell-walls:  this  is  illustrated  in 
part  by  Fig.  122,  and  the  accompanying  Fig.  160.  It  has  been  already  pointed 
out  that  in  the  filiform  thin  shoot-axis  of  the  true  Mosses,  a  strand,  consisting  of 
narrow,  elongated  cells,  and  which  is  undoubtedly  to  be  regarded  as  a  rudimentary 
vascular  bundle,  runs  within  a  well-marked  fundamental  tissue,  which  is  surrounded 


FlO.  159.— Tran5verse  section  of  the  stem  of  ßryttm 
res€Mm  (X  90).  w  root-hain  produced  by  the  outKrowth 
of  siaffle  cells  of  the  outennost  layer. 


Fig.  159^. — Funaritx  hyj^ronutrica.  A  a  small  leafy 
shoot  (jr)  with  the  calj-ptra  (r) ;  A  a  j)lant  (^|  wiih  the 
almost  ripe  sporof^onium  ;  s  the  seta ;  ythe  capsule  ;  r  the 
calyptra ;  C  a  longitudinal  section  through  the  mtddie  of 
the  capsule;  «/operculum;  <f  annulus ;  /peristome;  tr' 
columella:  h  air  cavity;  s  mother-cells  of  spores.  At  / 
the  loose  tissue  of  the  columella  presents  the  .tppearance 
of  confcrvoid  filaments. 


by  a  more  or  less  sharply  defined  epidermal  layer;  and  when  the  leaves  of  the 
Moss,  elsewhere  consisting  of  a  simple  cell-layer,  possess  a  mid-rib,  in  this  also 
a  rudimentary  vascular  bundle  runs,  joining  that  of  the  shoot-axis.  Since  tl.e 
roots  of  the  Moss  only  consist  of  jointed  cell-filaments,  such  tissue  lüffcrentiations 
obviously  cannot  exist  in  them. 

Much  simpler  are  the  forms  assumed  by  the  tissues  in  the  majority  of  the 
Liverworts;  which,  however,  in  their  most  highly  organised  forms,  the  Marchantise, 
nevertheless  attain  a  very  considerable  degree  of  organisation.  The  ribband-like 
foliar  shoots  of  these  plants,  lying  flat  on  the  substratum,  produce  root-hairs  on  the 
lower  side,  as  well  as  leaf-like  outgrowths ;  while  the  upper  side  of  the  shoot  developes 
into  an  organ  of  assimilation.  A  sharply  marked  epidermis  invests  an  inner 
mass  of  tissue  consisting  of  several  layers,  which  is  to  be  distinguished  as  funda- 
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lueniAl  tissue.  Corres|K>nding  ip  the  dorsi-ventrAl  structure  spoken  of,  ihc  under  side 
dispenses  with  stomala:  these  however  are  so  much  the  more  Dumerous  on  the 
upper  side,  and  are  developed  in  a  form  (irviating  from  thai  usual  elsewhere,  as 
is  shown  in  Fig.  i6i  xß.  The  predominating  parencliymalous  fundamental  tissue  of 
the  Marchanlia  shoot  is  al^o  differentialcd  in  accordance  with  its  ventral  and  dorsal 
side.  It  consists  of  a  large-celled  parenchyma,  in  which,  according  to  Goebel, 
there  are  forms  of  cells  which  may  be  looked  upon  at  any  rale  as  feeble  indications 
of  vascular  bundles;  beneath  the  epidermis  of  the  upper  side  of  the  shoot  lies 
a  spongy  assimilating  tissue,  which  is  divided  up  into  sharply  Ixjundcd  areolse,  each 
opening  on  to  the  exterior  through  a  stoma. 

From  these  highly  organised  true  Mosses  and  Liverworts,  wherr  the  most 
essential  relations  of  the  typical  systems  of  tissue  are  still  to  be  recognised,  a  series 
of  forms  lead  by  imperceptible  stages  down  to  the  simplest  representatives  of  these 
two  classes  of  plants,  in  the  histological  structure  of  which  scarcely  any  traces  of 
differentiation  are  to  be  found, 
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I  have  already,  in  the  introduction  to  the  systems  of  tissue»  mentioned  by  the 
way  that  in  tlie  Alg2e  and  Fungi,  when  they  consist  of  solid  masses  of  tissue 
(which  is,  of  course,  a  necessary  condition),  a  differentiation  into  epidermal  and 
fundamental  tissue  takes  place,  in  which  not  rarely  there  runs  a  rudimentary 
vascular  bundle  consisting  of  long  cells;  and  here  the  additional  remark  suffices, 
that  stomata  are  always  wanting  to  the  epidermal  tissue,  even  when  it  is  otherwise 
sharply  marked  off. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  external  segmentation  of  the  Algae  and  Fungi,  it 
was  necessary  to  allude  to  the  fact  that  instances  of  organisation  occur,  which  often 
depart  so  completely  from  the  typical  relations  of  the  Mosses  and  vascular  plants,  that 
we  must  look  upon  thtm  no  longer  as  rudimentary  forms  of  the  latter,  but  as  quite 
peculiar.  The  same  holds  also  with  reference  to  the  differentiation  of  tissue  of  many 
AlgK  and  Fungi.  Here,  again,  it  must  however  suffice  to  illustrate  by  a  few 
examples  what  has  been  said ;  and  indeed  it  is  chiefly  a  matter  of  establishing 
the    fact    ihiit    fvn    ,vhcn    the    histological    relations    are   entirely    abnormal,   the 
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differenimlion  into  a  firmer,  more  resistent,  epidermal  layer,  contrasted  with  an 
inner  mass  of  tissue  corresponding  to  the  fundamental  tissue*  still  recurs ;  and  that 
where  the  relations  of  form  otherwise  admit  of  it,  a  bundle  formed  of  paralkl, 
elongated  elements  runs  in  ihe  fundamental  tissue,  which  again  is  to  be  regarded 
as  the  rudiment  of  a  vascular  bundle. 

Apart  from  the  Mucorini  and  a  few  other  non-cellular  Fungi,  the  hypha,  or 
jointed  fungus  filament,  is  maintained  with  striking  consistency  as  the  elementary 
form  of  histological  structure  in  the  Fungi.     The  hypha  is  a  filament  segmented 

by  transverse  sepia,  mostly  very  thin, 
growing  forward  at  its  end,  and 
often  much  branched.  In  the  so- 
called  Mould-fungi,  the  mycelium,  as 
well  as  the  fructification,  consists  of 
single  hypha?;  where,  however,  the 
vegetative  body  is  more  massive,  as 
in  the  fungi  commonly  known  as 
Truffles,  Mushrooms  and  Toad-stools, 
Gasteromycctes,  etc.,  the  mass  of 
tissue,  often  variously  differentiated, 
is  likewise  composed  entirely  of 
such  hyphae.  The  tissue  of  these 
plants  is  thus  constructed,  not,  as  in 
the  majority  of  Algae  and  all  Mosses 
and  vascular  plants,  by  means  of  bi- 
partition  and  a  corresponding  forma- 
tion of  chambers,  commencing  ori- 
ginally in  the  unicellular  embryo 
and  proceeding  with  the  growth;  but 
the  internal  structure  of  the  Fungus 
gives  the  impression  of  very  numerous 
hyphas,  each  one  of  which  strictly 
speaking  leads  an  independent  exist- 
ence, having  become  unitetl  into  a 
colony,  the  smgle  individuids  of  which 
— ^ihat  is,  the  hyphse — are  subordi- 
nate, however,  to  a  common  plan  of 
configuration.  Instead  of  detailed 
explanations,  the  consideration  of 
the  half  diagrammatic  Fig.  162  may  give  an  idea  of  the  facts  indicated.  In 
spile  of  this  structure,  entirely  deviating  from  the  usual  histological  type,  here  ag-ain 
a  sharply  marked  differentiation  of  tissue  nevertheless  results:  in  Fig.  162  this  is 
expressed  chiefly  by  the  closely  packed  (and,  as  it  seems,  lignified  or  other- 
wise altered)  hyj>hrc  running  on  ihe  surface  of  the  tissue-body,  representing  an 
epidermal  tissue,  to  which  even  hair-like  outgrowths  arc  not  wanting.  Moreover, 
we  perceive  how  in  the  internal  mass  of  tissue  the  hyphai  bound  certain  spaces ; 
of  which  the  darker  roundish  portions  enclose   hollow   chambers,  in  which   the 
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The  tissues  in   this  case  are  only  fully 
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reproductive  cells  (spores)  are  produced, 
dilferentiated,  however,  as  in  the  fruits 
of  Phanerogams,  ai  the  ri^iening  of  fruc- 
tification. The  previously  slimy  internal 
hyphal  tissue  then  dries  up  completely, 
and  the  dense  portions  containing  the 
spores  then  appear  as  peculiar  organs, 
which  remain  free  in  the  cavity  of  the 
entire  Fungus:  this  now,  enclosed  by 
the  firm  epidermal  layer,  has  somc- 
wlial  the  shap«  of  an  ordinary  flower- 
pot. 

The  fruticose  Lichen,  represented 
in  Fig.  165,  may  serve  as  a  second  ex- 
ample of  hyphal  tissue.  The  Lichens 
are,  as  we  now  know,  true  Fungi, 
which  have  the  peculiar  habit  of  en- 
closing in  their  tissue  their  host-plants 
which  contain  chlorophyll  (that  is  small 
Algse)  without  interfering  with  their  re- 
production :  these  api>ear  in  our  draw- 
ing as  dark  granules.  These  elements, 
serviceable,  it  is  true,  to  the  proper 
body  of  the  Lichen,  but  foreign  in 
other  respects,  behave  within  the  hy- 
phal tissue  just  as  if  they  only  con- 
stituted a  special  layer  of  tissue,  cor- 
responding to  the  assimilating  paren- 
chyma of  a  green  plant ;  and  this  to 
such  an  extent,  that  up  to  sixteen  years 
ago,  when  De  Bary  first  perceived  the 
true  nature  of  Lichens,  these  en- 
closed Algse  were  considered  as  a 
special  form  of  tissue  of  .the  body  of  the 
Lichen  itself.  Apart,  however,  irom 
these  remarkable  facts,  Fig,  163  shows 
with  all  requisite  clearness  the  dilTeren- 
liation  of  the  hyphal  tissue  into  ihree 
systems.  The  outermost  of  the^-e  may 
be  at  once  designated  epidermal  tissue  ; 
and  in  the  interior  is  a  strand  separated 
from  the  epidermal  tissue.  Thus  again 
wc  meet  with  the  three  forms,  which  we 
have  to  regard  as  the  most  rudimentary  i»<..  mm-^".-^' */-"—'  -  .>  M,...,-„..uvn..  urr-.  /.  ...«^1- 
tndication  ot  the  Itirec  typical  systems  01  i»i«iiccrt)>ciM{>«r«  thc  M^wm* » or ^  xrc  nai. 
Ii»ue  of  ibe  higher  plants. 
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A  similar  internal  differentiation  results,  however,  even  in  the  case  where 
a  plant  from  the  subdivision  of  the  Coeloblastae  only  consists  of  a  single 
vesicle,  the  growth  and  branching  of  which  is  not  accompanied  by  cell  divisions  at 
all.  Among  the  Coeloblastae  in  this  connection  are  especially  to  be  mentioned  the 
marine  Algae  Codium  and  Halynuda,  These  are  plants  of  considerable  size,  variously 
segmented,  and  apparently  composed  of  masses  of  tissue ;  a  transverse  or  longitudinal 
section,  slightly  magnified,  presents  apparently  an  ordinary-  plant  tissue,  resembling 
that  of  many  other  Algae,  until  closer  inspection  shows  that  the  apparent  cell  tissue 
consists  of  the  ramifications  of  a  tubular  cell  in  itself  continuous,  the  thousand-fold 
repeated  outgrowths  of  which  are  more  or  less  segmented  by  constrictions.  Here 
also  the  comparison  of  Fig.  164  will  show  the  true  state  of  the  case.  One  has  only 
to  observe  that  Fig.  B  represents  the  longitudinal  section  of  A^  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  paper,  and  indeed  only  through  a  small  portion  of  the  length  of  one 
of  the  Opuntia-like  segments  of  the  shoot.  It  is  perceived  at  once,  that  the  vesicles 
form  at  the  periphery  of  the  shoot  a  dense  layer,  representing  to  a  certain  extent  an 
epidermis ;  and  that  in  the  axis  the  vesicles  run  longitudinally  and  are  long-jointed, 
representing  a  looser  vesicular  system  traversed  by  interstices,  between  the  epidermal 
tissue  and  the  axial  strand,  which  however,  corresponding  to  the  form  of  the  shoot, 
is  to  be  imagined  broad  and  flat. 
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THE  SECONDARY  GROWTH  IN  THICKNESS  OF  SHOOT-AXES 

AND  ROOTS. 

Having  started  with  the  typical  three  systems  of  tissues,  and  traced  the 
anatomical  differentiation  to  its  most  rudimentary  beginnings  in  the  Mosses,  Algae, 
and  Fungi,  we  may  now  pass  to  the  consideration  of  the  highest  stage  of  development 
which  the  formation  of  tissue  undergoes  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  We  find  this 
chiefly  in  true  woody  plants,  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  natural  classes  Gymnosperms 
(especially  the  Conifers)  and  Dicotyledons.  But  in  many  species  of  both  these 
sub-divisions,  not  generally  considered  as  woody  plants,  exactly  the  same  processes 
of  tissue -formation  take  place  as  in  perennial  woody  plants ;  in  fact  much  of  what 
is  to  be  said  concerning  the  formation  of  wood  and  the  processes  accompanying 
it  is  often  especially  evident  in  annual  and  biennial  plants.  In  anticipation,  however, 
it  may  be  mentioned  at  once  that  the  phenomena  of  growth  to  be  treated  of  here 
do  not,  as  a  rule,  occur  in  water-plants ;  since  the  biological  relations  connected  with 
subsequent  growth  in  thickness  have  in  general  a  meaning  and  purpose  only  in 
transpiring  land  plants.  We  may  comprehend  the  phenomena  here  concerned  under 
the  idea  of  the  secondary  growth  in  thickness  of  shoot-axes  and  roots*. 

As  the  whole  process  of  growth  in  length  and  the  origin  of  new  organs  is 
referred  to  the  growing  point  of  the  roots  and  shoots;  so  the  entire  growth  in 
thickness  springs  from  the  functional  activity  of  a  thin  layer  of  tissue  of  similar 
character — i.e.  from  the  cambium.  Where  this  remains  active  for  a  long  time,  uav.  o'tc 
as  it  does  occasionally  even  for  centuries,  the  originally  thin  root-fibres  and  shoot- 
axes  gradually  develop  into  those  huge  thick  bodies  met  with  as  old  tree-trunks 
and  their  branches,  and  napiform  roots  and  tubers.  Although  these  organs 
originally  (i.e.  immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  their  growth  in  length)  are  com- 
posed, as  already  described,  of  epidermis,  fundamental  tissue,  and  vascular  bundles ; 
later,  when  the  growth  in  thickness  by  means  of  the  cambium  has  continued 
long  enough,  but  little  remains  of  that  original  structure,  the  whole  of  the  thick 
stem,  branch,  or  root,  consisting,  apart  from  insignificant  remnants  of  the  primary 
pith  and  vascular  bundles,  entirely  of  the   products  of  the  cambium.     With  the 


*  The  extensive  subject  of  the  secondary  growth  in  thickness,  and  especially  the  numerous, 
abnormal  cases  not  touched  upon  in  the  text,  are  thoroughly  and  accurately  treated  in  De  Bary's 
*  Vergl.  Ana/,  der  VegetatioitsorgatUy   1^11' 
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increasing  age  of  such  plants,  the  assimilating  leaf-surface  enlarges;  and  accord- 
ingly there  gradually  arises  the  necessity  for  a  larger  and  more  extended  root- 
system,  the  parts  of  which,  as  well  as  the  shoot-axes,  gradually  grow  in  thickness. 
The  thickened  roots,  stems,  and  branches  present  not  only  the  necessary  solidity  of 
structure,  but  they  are  also  essentially  adapted  to  meet  the  increased  requirements 
of  the  large  leaf-surface.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary  to  convey  from  the 
earth  to  the  leaves  large  quantities  of  water  and  dissolved  salts ;  this  is  attained  by 
the  woody  body,  which  is  the  organ  for  conducting  water,  continually  increasing  in 
thickness.  In  addition,  large  quantities  of  products  of  assimilation  are  elaborated  in  the 
crown  of  foliage ;  these  must,  at  least  in  part,  be  conveyed  to  the  subterranean  roots 
and  lower  portions  of  the  stem.  Accordingly  a  so-called  secondary  cortex  (secondary 
phlofe'm),  gradually  increasing  in  thickness,  becomes  developed  from  the  cambium ;  and 
in  this  secondary  cortex,  sieve-tubes  and  parenchyma  form  the  chief  conducting  organs. 
At  the  same  time  masses  of  parenchymatous  tissue  in  the  cortex,  as  well  as  in  the 
wood,  are  employed  for  the  storing  up  of  reserve  materials.  If,  however,  we  consider 
the  distances  which  the  ascending  as  well  as  the  descending  nutritive  sap  traverse 
in  the  roots,  stems,  and  branches,  it  is  evident  that  the  ordinary  thin  epidermis 
could  not  afford  sufficient  protection  against  injurious  evaporation  during  this 
movement.  In  many  cases,  therefore,  in  woody  plants,  the  epidermis  becomes  further 
developed.  Generally,  however,  it  is  replaced  by  a  stronger  layer — on  the  parts  still 
young  by  typical  cork-tissue,  which  possesses  in  an  enhanced  degree  the  properties  of 
the  epidermis ;  on  older  parts  by  the  formation  of  bark,  which  in  its  turn  affords 
protection  not  merely  against  prejudicial  drying  up  of  the  sap- passages  in  the 
cortex  and  wood,  but  also  against  mechanical  injuries  which  might  occur  in  the 
course  of  time.  These  remarks  may  serve  to  indicate  simply  the  meaning  of  all 
the  structural  arrangements  which  are  the  result  of  the  activity  of  the  cambium. 
In  true  water  plants,  which  transpire  but  litde,  or  not  at  all,  the  necessity  of  a 
vigorous  supply  of  water  from  the  roots  is  of  course  entirely  wanting,  and  accord- 
ingly no  subsequent  formation  of  true  wood  takes  place ;  consequently  the  increase 
in  circumference  of  stem  and  root  is  unnecessary ;  and  all  those  adaptations  accom- 
panying the  formation  of  the  secondary  cortex,  and  of  the  cork  and  bark  of  the 
woody  land-plants,  are  also  wanting.  Of  course  nature  employs  yet  other  means 
for  the  attainment  in  land  plants  of  a  considerable  size  of  the  body,  and  for  ensuring 
a  long  continuity  of  life  to  the  roots  and  shoot-axes.  Among  the  Palms  and 
palm-like  Liliaceae,  for  instance,  as  well  as  among  the  Ferns,  plants  of  large 
dimensions  are  found,  in  which  great  solidity  of  the  older  roots  and  shoot-axes  is 
necessary ;  and  where  practically  the  same  remarks  hold  good  as  to  the  conduction 
of  the  sap.  The  circumstances  here,  however,  are  entirely  different,  in  so  far  that 
in  such  plants  the  stem  supporting  the  huge  crown  of  leaves  soon  obtains  its 
final  thickness  beneath  the  growing  point.  The  tissues  serving  as  passages  for 
the  sap,  and  as  elastic  masses,  are  developed  equally  from  the  beginning,  without 
any  subsequent  enlargement  in  diameter;  and  this  again  is  connected  with  the 
circumstance  that  the  assimilating  crown  of  foliage,  although  continually  renewed, 
does  not  annually  increase  in  size  as  in  true  dicotyledonous  trees. 

I  will  now,  in  the  first  place,  attempt  to  characterise  as  shortly  as  possible  the 
tissue  formations  proceeding  from  the  cambium  and  caused  by  the  growth  in  thick- 
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Tiess.  Itj  this,  however,  I  shall  again  keep  lo  vie\\  only  ihe  commonest  or  typical 
cases,  Tliat  in  liie  great  variety  of  the  woody  plants,  innumerable  more  or  less 
extensive  deviations  from  this  type  occur,  hardly  needs  mention.  What  is  to  fallow 
concerns,  m  the  first  place,  the  growth  in  thickness  of  the  shoot-axes;  deviations  in 
the  roots  (always  insigriificant)  may  be  mentioned  with  ihera  as  occasion  arises. 

The  whole  growth  ii^  thickness  is  connected,  as  staled,  with  the  functional  activity 
of  the  cambium.  The  origin  of  the  latter,  however,  is  itself  again  dependent  upon  the 
original  nature  of  the  vascular  bundles.  Here  are  concerned  only  those  parts  of  the 
bundles  which  run  as  so-called  leaf-traces  In  the  interfoliar  parts,  the  upper  ends 
being  cast  off  in  the  leaves  at  their  death.  In  the  plants  in  question,  these  leaf- 
traces  are  seen,  on  the  transverse  section  of  the  shoot-axis,  to  be  arranged  in  a 
circle ;  and  iheir  longitudinal  course  is  in  general  parallel  to  the  surface,  as 
represented  in  Fig.  129.  The  phloem-portions  of  these  usually  not  very  numerous 
bundles  are  all  turned  towards  the  surface  of  the  shoot-axis ;  the  xylem-portions 
being  directed  towards  the  centre  of  the  Iransverse  section.  From  the  very  first, 
even  before  the  origin  of  the  cambium  ring,  the  elements  of  the  vascular  bundles 
are  arranged  in  radial  rows. 

The  first  indication  of  the  commencing  growth  in  thickness  consists  in  that  a 
layer  of  cells,  lying  in  the  vascular  bundle  between  the  phloem  and  xylem,  grows  in  the 
radial  direction,  and  accordingly  becomes  divided  by  tangentially  placed  partition- 
walls.  Thus  originates  the  fascicular  cambium.  The  celLs  of  this,  arising  by  con- 
tinually repeated  divisions,  when  they  lie  towards  the  phloem  side  develope  into  elements 
of  the  secondary  cortex  (secondary  phloem),  and  when  they  arise  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  cambium  constjiule  new  elements  of  the  wood.  In  many  cases,  the  growth  in 
thickness  progresses  m  such  a  manner  that  this  cambium  layer,  lying  in  each 
individual  vascular  bundle,  causes  the  phloem  as  well  as  the  xylem  of  the  bundle  to 
increase  in  the  radial  direction,  so  that  the  primitively  rounded  transverse  section  of 
the  bundle  becomes  gradually  elongated  radially,  and  widened  outwards  into  a  wedge 
shape.  The  fundamental  tissue  lying  between  these  vascular  bundles  which  are 
growing  in  thickness,  developes  at  the  same  time,  by  repeated  cell-divisions.  In  this 
manner,  however,  a  closed  mass  of  wood  is  not  formed ;  nor  is  a  continuous  layer  of 
secondary  cortex  formed  around  the  wood  (e.g.  stem  of  Gourd). 

In  the  typical  case  of  growth  in  thickness,  there  is  formed,  after  the  production 
of  a  cambium  layer  in  each  leaf-trace,  a  similar  layer  also  in  the  fundamental  tissue 
between  each  two  neighbouring  bundles  (see  Fig.  165,^);  and  this  always  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  parenchyma  cells  of  the  fundamental  tissue  are  elongated  in  the 
radial  direction,  and  divide  by  means  of  tangentially  placed  longitudinal  walls.  Thus 
arises  the  interfascicular  cambium,  which  becomes  joined  on  to  the  fascicular  cambium, 
and  together  with  this  constitutes  a  continuous  cambium  layer.  This  appears  on 
the  transverse  section  as  a  ring;  but  of  course  it  is  really  a  hollow  cylinder» 
running  in  the  tissue  of  the  shoot-axis.  On  the  inside  of  this  cambtum-ring  lie 
the  xylem-portions,  and  on  its  outside  the  phloem-portions  of  the  leaf-traces  j  and 
since  the  cambium-ring  produces  wood  progressively  on  the  whole  of  its  inner 
»tde,  a  woody  ring  or  hollow  cylinder  of  wood  is  produced,  enclosing  the  pith 
or  inner  portion  of  fundamental  tissue.  On  the  outside  of  the  cambium-ring  arises 
tn   like   manner  a   hollow  cylinder  of  secondary  cortex.      It   may  be  mentioned 
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here  that  with  this  mode  of  growth,  certain  differences  between  the  arrangement  and 
form  of  the  secondary  cortex  and  that  of  the  secondary  wood  necessarily  arise. 
The  cambium -ring  increases  progressively  in  diameter,  and  the  wood-elements  arising 
from  it,  and  which  grow  but  little  in  transverse  section,  need  only  be  deposited 
so  to  speak  by  apposition  on  the  wood-elements  already  present;  hence  the 
transverse  section  of  the  wood  comes  to  present  a  very  evident  arrangement  of 

its  elements  in  radial  rows,  and 
in  layers  concentric  with  the 
periphery.  On  the  outside  of 
the  cambium-ring,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  by  no  means  suffices 
that  the  layers  of  cortex  already 
existing  receive  new  deposits 
on  the  inside ;  for  the  conti- 
nually progressing  increase  in 
circumference  of  the  cambium- 
ring  necessitates  a  further 
growth  in  the  peripheral  direc- 
tion of  at  least  a  part  of  the 
existing  elements  of  the  cortex. 
In  consequence  of  this,  subse- 
quent alterations  of  the  tissue- 
elements  in  the  cortex  take 
place,  by  means  of  which,  under 
certain  circumstances,  their  ra- 
dial arrangement  is  much  dis- 
turbed :  the  arrangement  in 
concentric  layers,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  usually  more  marked. 
Finally,  however,  the  peripheral 
growth  frequently  ceases  in  the 
most  external  (i.e.  the  oldest) 
cortical  layers;  and  then,  in 
consequence  of  the  format  on 
and  growth  of  internal  layers, 
longitudinal  cracks  arise  on  the 
exterior,  or  other  distortions  of 
the  outermost,  oldest  layers  of 
tissue  take  place. 

When  the  terms  wood  and 
cortex  are  employed  in  what  follows,  the  secondar}-  wood  and  secondary  cortex 
tleveloped  from  the  cambium-ring  are  always  to  be  understood.  We  will  now 
consider  somewhat  more  closely  the  anatomical  constitution  of  these  tissues. 

The  wood,  as  well  as  the  cortex,  con^^ists  of  two  systems  of  tissue,  the  origin  of 
whic:h  is  already  to  l)e  seen  in  the  cambium.  First,  of  elements  which  are  elongated 
longitudinally,  and  generally  deposited  together  in  the  form  of  bundles  or  groups  of 


FlC  165.— Diajfram  of  onlmary  jrrowtli  in  thickne«».  with  tJ>e  devclnpmcnt  of 
a  compact  woody  xuxvi.  ^,  P,  C  the  same  transvcTNC  sc-ctiun  at  diflerenl  stages  in 
order  of  age.  W  before  the  origin  of  the  interfascicular  camlMum ;  B  after  its  pro- 
duction ;  C  after  the  camhimn  has  been  active  fi-T  some  lime.  Everywhere.  R 
primary  cones ;  J/  pith ;  /  phloem ;  x  Jty km  of  the  tnscular  bundle« ;  *  *  *  three 
in'oup5  of  bist-filn-es  in  the  phloifin.  N.B  these  are  widely  Bcparated  in  C;  fc 
r  ikCicular  cambium  ;  ic  interfascicular  cambium  ;  /H  the  woo:l  dcvclopwl  from  the 
fascicular  canibiuni ;  ifh  the  wood  ileveloped  from  the  interfascicular  cambium ; 
<//  the  sccfin<lar>-  cortical  tissue  deve'ope«!  Irom  the  interfascicul.ir  cambium— the 
diagram  is  l»a>c<l  i-n  «irawin-^js  i>f  sections  of  the  hyi.oci->lyI  of  Ricinus  coun'tMitix. 
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fibres  with  a  sinuous  courKc.  The  meshes  of  the  network  which  thus  arise,  forming 
longitudinally  elongated  slits  between  the  bundles  named,  are  filled  up  by  horizon- 
tally elongated  parallel  rows  of  cells,  running  in  the  radial  direction  froni  the  interior 
JO  the  outside ;  these  arc  the  so-called  medullary  rays,  which,  according  as  they  run 
in  the  wood  or  in  the  secondary  cortex,  are  to  be  distinguished  as  xylem-rays  (the 
"  silver-grrain  "  of  the  carpenter)  or  cortfx-rays  (phloem-rays).  It  is  to  be  noted, 
however,  that  each  cortex-ray  is  siniply  the  outer  continuation  of  a  xylem-ray, 
formed  by  the  cambium.  This  coarser  structure  of  the  product  of  the  cambium 
is  to  be  seen  very  plainly  in  the  decomposed  stems  oi Brassica  (Cabbage),  Carua 
pafkjya,  and  other  plants,  and  still  more  conspicuously  in  the  woody  skeletons  of 
various  species  of  Cactus^ — e.  g.  CtrtuSy  Opunfta,  and  others,  where  the  meshes  between 
the  wood-  and  bast-bundles  are  unusually  distinct.  In  like  manner,  the  broad  bands  of 
llie  somewhat  strongly  lignified(an  exceptional  occurrence)  commercial  bast  of  the  Lime 
illustrate  what  is  here  said.  In  these  cases  the  radial  tissue  of  the  ra)%  which  fills 
up  the  meshes  between  the  wood-  and  bast-bundles  as  they  undulate  tangentially, 
becomes  destroyed  b}'  rotting  and  the  action  of  the  weather  in  general,  because  it 
consists  of  soft  noti-lignified  cells ;  in  the  true  woody  plants,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
may  frequently  l>e  observed  in  the  decomposed  stems  of  the  Red  Beech  in  woods,  the 
substance  of  the  xylem-rays  is  occasionally  more  resistent  than  that  of  the  wood 
bundles,  and  while  the  latter  l:)ecome  destroyed  by  rotting,  the  former  remain  behind, 
constituting  to  a  certain  extent  a  skeleton  of  radially  disposed  pla'es*  On  a  tan- 
gential section,  moreover,  as  well  as  on  radial  split  surAices  of  ordinary  wood,  the 
larger  rays  are  perceived  as  bands  running  horizontally,  which  traverse  the  w-oody 
mass  from  within  outwards ;  the  smaller  and  very  small  ones  are  only  to  be  seen 
with  the  microscope,  Moreover  only  the  first  few  ra3*s,  already  existing  at  the 
beginning  of  the  growth  in  thickne^^s,  run  fiom  the  pith  through  thj  whole  thickness 
of  the  wood  into  the  cortex  :  they  break  up  the  mass  of  wood  (seen  nn  tlie  transverse 
section)  into  a  small  number  of  wedge-shaped  portions,  Avith  the  broad  side  otitward^. 
The  rays  subsequently  developed  with  the  progressive  growth  in  thickness  are  much 
more  numerous,  and  the  later  they  arise,  the  further  they  are  removed  from  the  pith 
in  the  wood.  They  break  this  up,  as  seen  on  the  transverse  section,  into  continually 
ßner,  radially  disposed  portions,  arranged  in  a  fan-like  manner.  It  is  always  to  be 
understood,  however,  that  this  breaking-up  apparent  on  the  transverse  section,  is  only 
the  expression  of  the  longitudinally  elongated  meshes  in  the  undulating  course  of 
the  wood;  and  that  the  rays  themselves  only  represent  the  filling  up  of  these  meshes. 
I  may  take  this  opportunity  of  remarking,  as  to  the  principle  lying  at  the  base  of  all 
the  tissue  formation  of  the  higher  plants,  that,  apart  from  certain  organs  of  secretion 
and  isolated  idioblasts  lying  in  the  tissue,  similar  tissue-elements  of  a  plant  stand 
«fverj-where  in  contact  with  one  another.  As  the  epidermis,  the  vascular  bundles,  and 
ihc  fundamental  tissue,  as  well  as  the  individual  cells  of  the  two  latter  are  all  in  con- 
tinuous connection  throughout  the  entire  plant ;  so  with  the  elements  of  the  wood 
and  cortex,  now  to  be  described  more  in  detail,  so  far  as  concerns  tissue-elemenu« 
of  the  same  kii.d.  This  principle  comes  out  particuhHy  clearly  in  the  case  of  the 
medullary  rayg,  inasmuch  as  these  run  as  parenchymatous  nourishing  tissue  con- 
tinuously from  the  wood  into  the  cortex,  and  in  their  turn  are  connected  with  the 
parenchymatous  elements  of  the  wood-bundles  as  well  as  with  those  of  the  cortex. 
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As  in  the  primary  vascular  bundles,  on  the  existence  of  which  the  formation  of 
the  cambium-ring  and  the  entire  growth  in  thickness  depends,  we  can  also  distinguish 
two  main  groups  of  tissue-elements  in  the  products  of  the  cambium.  The  whole  of  the 
secondary  cortex  arising  on  the  outer  side  of  the  cambium-ring  is  in  the  main  a  continued 
development  of  the  phlofem  of  the  vascular  bundle ;  and  the  wood-mass  arising  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  cambium-ring  is  in  like  manner  a  further  development  of  the  xylem  of 
the  original  vascular  bundle.    We  here  neglect  the  medullary  rays  for  the  moment.   In 

the  cortex,  as  well  as  in  the  wood,  we 
have  again,  in  addition  to  vascular  ele- 
ments (sieve-tubes  and  wood  vessels  re- 
spectively), also  parenchymatous  tissue 
(xylem-  and  phlogm-parenchyma)  and 
elastic  fibres  (wood  and  bast-fibres). 

We  will,  in  the  first  place,  consider 
the  composition  of  the  wood  arising 
from  the  cambium-ring.  In  the  Coni- 
fers, this  consists  entirely  of  elongated 
trachei'des,  or  with  a  very  small  admix- 
ture of  parenchyma.  These  are  long 
fibres,  pointed  above  and  below,  on  the 
radial  side  walls  of  which  are  remark- 
ably large,  isolated,  bordered  pits,  which 
produce  a  very  characteristic  appear- 
^r-N    T^  fr:^     j*-v    ^^j  ^^  ance(Fig.  i66).   In  the  Dicotyledons,  on 

Mj  \  Kj)    ^::^  {^  the  other  hand,  such  tracheVdes  usually 

^->^  B    _       %^    /^         I  enter,    it    is    true,  into    the    composi- 

tion of  the  wood;  together  with  these, 
however,  three  other  elements  occur. 
First  the  wood  -  vessels,  which  tra- 
verse the  wood -bundle  as  continuous 
tubes,  isolated  or  in  groups,  and  usually 
with  bordered  pits.  More  rarely  they 
are  reticulately  thickened  (annular  and 
ordinary  spiral  vessels  do  not  occur 
in  the  secondary  wood,  though  the 
Cactaceae  possess  traphei'des  with  the 
walls  thus  sculptured),  and  then  follow 
parenchymatous  cells — the  wood-parenchyma.  These  cells  occur  either  in  the 
form  of  spindle-shaped  fibres  pointed  above  and  below,  but  with  living  contents ; 
or  they  resemble  these  but  are  chambered  by  several  transverse  septa.  Sometimes 
forming  the  main  mass  of  the  wood,  sometimes  less  conspicuous  in  the  mass, 
are  the  proper  wood-fibres,  or  libriform  fibres.  These  are  narrow,  thick-walled, 
elongated  cells,  obliquely  pointed  above  and  below ;  the  wall -structure  of  which 
may  exhibit  all  transitions  from  that  of  tracheVdes  with  bordered  pits  to  that  of 
bast  fibres.  Of  these  histological  elements  of  the  wood,  the  one  or  the  other  may 
predominate,  or  exist  in  small  quantity,  or  be  wholly  wanting.      Generally  diey 


Fig.  166.— Pints  syftiestrit.  Radial  longitudinal  section  throuiph 
the  wood  of  a  vigorous  branch ;  c»  cambial  wood-ceil ;  n— r  older 
wood  cells ;  ti'  f  bordered  piw  of  the  wood-cells  in  order  of  age  : 
St  large  pits  where  cells  nf  the  medullary  ra)-s  arc  in  contact  with  the 
wood  cells  (X  5Su). 
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are  all  present,  and  their  relative  quantity  and*  mode  of  grouping  determine  the 
character  of  the  wood;  which  appears  accordingly  as  a  loose  poruus  mass  abounding 
in  vessels  and  trachei'des,  or  even  chiefly  parenchymatous,  or,  on  the  contrary, 
as  a  firm,  dense  mass  of  tissue  chiefly  composed  of  libriform  fibres.  Libriform 
fibres,  iracheldcs,  and  wood -parenchyma  form  in  ordinary  cases  the  dense  matrix 
of  wood  in  which  the  vessels  run  ;  these  usually  possess  far  wider  lumina, 
and  are  often  recognisable  on  the  transverse  section  even  by  the  unaided  eye  as 


ric.  167.— Tiuieentia]  Inncl'Uitin«!  «cllofl  thnjoRh  the  waod  9t  AiimHtkM  gittndutMt.    gg 
jrin<^uUM>  nay»  kiu  «crt>>i  ;  /  wwoO  pvvr«iich)^uii ;  itrachctUcs. 


punctate  opening,'»,  and  on  ihe  longitudinal  section  as  more  or  less  endent  narrow 
canals. 

The  vessels,  tracheVdes,  and  libriform  fibres  of  the  wood,  as  soon  as  they  are  fully 
developed,  contain  air,  ami  their  walls  arc  usually  sironf]^ly  lignificd  ;  only  the  paren- 
chymatous fibres  {^ErsatZ'fasem  and  proper  wood  parenchyma)  contain  protoplasm 
and  products  of  assimilation >  and  possess  thin  walls,  w*bich  are  pitted  in  the  usual 
"way  and  are  often  feebly  or  not  at  all  lignified. 

Apart  Trom  a  few  still  doubtful  exceptions,  the  woody  mass  arising  from  the 
cambium  in  the  course  of  years  is  composed  of  conceniric  layers,  which  appear 

[3] 
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on  the  transverse  section  as  rings ;  and,  since  one  of  these  is  formed  each 
year,  they  are  distinguished  as  annual  rings.  These  are,  of  course,  in  reality  hollow 
cylinders  disposed  one  around  the  other.  Each  annual  ring  is  the  product  of  the 
wood-forming  activity  of  the  cambium-ring  during  one  period  of  vegetation.  That 
ihese  appear,  even  to  the  unaided  eye,  as  layers  of  the  wood-body  sharply  separated 
from  one  another,  depends  upon  the  fact  that  within  any  one  period  of  vegetation 
(i.e.  in  the  time  during  which  an  annual  ring  is  formed),  the  formation  of  wood  itself 
varies  periodically.  It  is  evident  that  the  inner  portion  of  any  one  annual  ring  is  the 
first  to  be  developed  in  the  period  of  vegetation— that  is,  it  is  formed  in  the  spring ; 
while  the  outer  portion  of  the  same  annual  ring  has  ari??en  towards  the  conclusion  of 
the  wood-forming  activity  in  the  same  period  of  vegetation.  At  the  boundary  of  suc- 
cessive annual  rings,  therefore, 
the  spring-wood  of  the  follow- 
ing ring  is  always  deposited 
on  the  autumnal  wood  of  the 
preceding  next  inner  ringi 
so  that  the  usually  diflferent 
wood  formations  of  two  pe- 
riods of  vegetation  lie  imme- 
diately adjoining  one  another. 
Owing  to  this,  the  separation 
of  two  neighbouring  annual 
rings  is  more  clearly  marked. 
Put  quite  generally,  the  spring 
wood  is  composed  of  ele- 
ments with  wide  lumina  and 
thin  walls;  the  autumn  wo<xi 
last  formed  in  a  period  of  ve- 
getation consists,  on  the  con* 
trary,  of  elements  with  narrow 
lumina,  and  often  also  thick 
walls.  This  difference  comes 
out  very  clearly  in  the  simple 
wood  of  the  Conifers,  which 
consists,  as  stated,  entirely  of  tracheVdes.  The  transverse  sections  of  these  arc  nearly 
square  in  the  spring  wood;  in  the  autumn  wood,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  narrow 
and  rectangular,  so  that  the  cells  appear  compressed  in  the  radial  direction  to 
one-third  or  one-fourth  the  diameter  of  those  of  the  spring  wood. 

Apart  from  the  stronger  thickening  of  the  walls,  the  autumn  wood  is  also 
richer  in  wall -substance  and  poorer  in  cavities  than  the  spring  wood.  In  the 
dictyledonous  woods  there  is  associated  with  these  differences  affecting  the  paren- 
chyma, tracheVdes,  and  libriform  fibres,  a  corresponding  difference  in  the  vessels, 
so  that  in  general  the  vessels  lying  in  the  spring-wood  are  far  larger  in  transverse 
section  than  those  formed  in  the  summer  and  autumn.  Frequently,  the  relative 
number  of  vessels  in  the  rings  of  wood  also  diminishes  with  the  advancing  season. 
Thus,  taken  all  together,  the  spring  wood  is  more  porous,  looser,  and  poorer  in 


Fir;.  i6B.— Tfan«i^cn«  crctim   at  the  wood  of  flAmmnttJk  /haHjiTtM.    s  *ht 
■utuuiB-wcMd  of  an  <^<lt:r  Aaoaal  riciK ;  »<»  VMicb  to  the  tpfiDjf-vooiJ  of  a  youn^t^r 
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substance  Uian  Üie  aulumn  wood.  The  transition  from  the  one  to  the  other  \\\ 
the  same  annual  ring  may  be  gradual  or  sudden ;  and  it  is  to  be  added  that  the 
middle  part  of  an  annual  ring,  between  the  spring  and  autumn  wood,  is  often 
especially  rich  in  libriform  fibres. 

On  the  transverse  and  longitudinal  section  of  the  older  stems  and  branches  of 
trees,  the  difference  between  the  so-called  splint  (alburnum)  and  the  heart- wood 
(duramen)  is  usually  very  marked.  The  alburnum  is  a  pale,  more  or  less  thick 
2one  of  wood  lying  under  the  cortex,  and  in  which  two,  three,  or  many  annual  rings 
may  be  recognised;  the  wood  which  lies  within  this  zone  is  generally  dark-coloured 
(red,  yellow,  brown,  or  black),  and  formed  of  a  much  harder  mass.  This  is  the 
duramen,  alone  employed  in  the  arts.  Since  the  thickness  of  the  alburnum  remains 
practically  the  same,  while  the  duramen  increases  in  thickness  year  by  year,  it  is 
obvious  that  an  inner  layer  of  alburnum  becomes  transformed  annually  into  a  new 
outer  layer  of  duramen.  This  difference  between  the  alburnum  and  the  duramen  is 
not  always  evident  in  the  colouring  and  hardness— in  the  Fir,  for  example;  and  in- 
deed it  is  Slated  of  the  Box-tree  and  some  kinds  of  Maple,  that  this  difference  does 
not  exist  at  all,  but  that  the  entire  wood  of  an  older  stem  consists  of  alburnum.  The 
alburnum  is  the  wood  in  the  condition  in  which  it  has  arisen  in  a  period  of  vegetation, 
by  the  development  of  the  various  wood  elements  from  the  cambium  :  it  is  the  normal 
wood,  which  comes  immediately  and  alone  into  consideration  for  the  vital  activity  of 
tlie  plant.  The  water  absorbed  by  the  roots  ascends  in  it,  and  reserve  materials  are 
deposited  in  its  medullary  rays  and  other  parenchymatous  cells.  The  wood  which 
has  passed  over  into  the  condition  of  duramen,  on  the  contrary,  takes  no  more  direct 
part  in  the  vital  activity  of  the  plant;  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  mass  of  tissue  passing 
over  into  decomposition,  and  perhaps  also  destined  for  the  deposition  of  excretions. 
The  duramen  owes  its  darker  hue,  as  well  as  its  increased  hardness  and  re- 
sistance to  destruction,  to  the  infiltradon  of  dark-coloured  substances,  often  soluble 
in  water  as  colouring  matters  (Red-wood,  Blue-wood,  Yellow-wood) ;  or  of  resinous 
bodies  {Guatacum,  Conifers) ;  or  occasionally  even  of  silica  {Tcc/ona,  Iron- wood),  and 
other  substances  which,  like  these,  in  extreme  cases  not  merely  impregnate  the  walls, 
but  partly,  or  even  entirely,  fill  up  the  cavities  of  the  fibres  and  vessels. 

In  contrast  to  the  resistent,  elastic  woody  mass,  the  secondary  cortex  (secondarj' 
phloem)  appears  on  the  outside  of  the  cambium-ring,  generally  as  a  softer  mass  of 
tissue  comjvosed  chiefly  of  active  living  cells ;  in  this  tissue,  however,  bast-fibres, 
singly  or  in  groups,  produce  a  conspicuous  fibrous  structure  of  great  toughness.  As 
akeady  mentioned,  the  sieve-tubes  arc  to  be  regarded  as  the  characteristic  main 
element  of  the  secondary  cortex  ;  in  addition  to  wliich  a  larger  or  smaller  quantity  of 
Ihin-walled,  elongated,  soft  parench)'ma  is  never  wanting.  It  is  usual  to  distinguish 
both  these  together  as  the  soft  bast,  in  contradistinction  to  the  proper  bast-fibres. 
The  latter  are  generally  very  ihick-wallcd,  often  very  long  (but  occasionally  short) 
tough  fibres ;  which  in  some  cases  are  completely  wanting  in  the  secondary  cortex, 
and  in  others  arc  scattered  as  isolated  elements  in  the  soft  bast.  Frequently, 
however,  these  predominate  throughout  the  structure  of  the  secondary  cortex,  in  the 
form  of  more  or  less  thick  bundles,  or  even  layers.  Like  the  various  elements 
of  the  wood,  those  of  the  secondary  cortex  may  also  be  present  in  very  different 
qaantiiics  and  variously  arranged. 
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The  whole  structure  of  the  secondary  cortex  is  influenced  by  the  horizontal 
tissue  of  the  medullary  rays  to  an  extent  even  greater  than  is  the  case  in  the 
wood.  To  mention  two  extreme  cases  only ;  the  medullary  rays,  when  they  traverse 
the  cortex  in  great  numbers,  may  cause  the  whole  of  the  remaining  tissue  to  appear 
arranged  chiefly  in  radial  rows  on  the  transverse  section  (Ctnchona)\  and  when  bast 
fibres  are  present,  these  also  appear  on  the  transverse  section  to  be  arranged  chiefly 
in  radial  rows.  In  the  other  extreme  case,  on  the  contrary,  individual  medullary  rays 
become  much  wider  as  they  proceed  from  the  cambium  to  the  exterior ;  since  their 
parenchyma  cells  grow  very  strongly  in  the  tangential  direction,  in  correspondence 
with  the  increase  in  circumference  of  the  stem,  and  become  chambered  by  radial 
longitudinal  walls,  thus  constituting  a  parenchymatous  mass  of  concentrically 
arranged  layers  of  cells,  in  which  lie  thicker  bundles  of  soft  bast,  traversed  under 
certain  circumstances  by  bast-fibres.    In  the  Conifers  the  arrangement  in  radial  rows 


Fig.  169.— Transverse  section  of  the  stem  dtyuHiperus  communis,  xar  Cambium ;  hh 
autumn  wood  of  the  younj^est  annual  ring ;  bb  bast-fibres  of  the  secondary  cortex,  In  peri- 
pheral rows  and  with  sieve-tubes  between  them  ;  m  medullary  rays  (Dc  Bary). 

as  well  as  that  in  concentric  layers  is  usually  evident;  and  Fig.  169  shows  at  once 
how  the  thick-walled  bast  fibres  are  here  disposed  in  layers  within  the  soft  bast. 

Observed  on  a  tangential  section,  the  secondary  cortex,  like  the  wood, 
is  composed  of  sinuous  or  undulating  bundles  of  elongated  elements  connected 
in  a  net-like  manner;  the  meshes  of  which,  likewise  elongated  longitudinally, 
are  filled  up  by  the  parenchyma  of  the  medullary  rays.  This  structure  is  to  be 
seen  even  by  the  unaided  eye  when  the  bundles  abound  in  bast-fibres. 

The  activity  of  the  cambium  is  generally  less  enei^etic  towards  the  exterior 
than  on  the  inside;  i.e.  the  formation  of  cortex  proceeds  in  the  radial  direction 
much  more  slowly  than  the  formation  of  wood.  This  is  obvious  at  once,  on 
comparing  the  cortex  in  the  transverse  section  of  a  large  Beech  stem,  where  it  is 
only  a  few  millimeters  thick,  with  the  huge  mass  of  wood ;  both  of  them  being  of  the 
same  age. 

In  shoot-axes  which  eventually  proceed  to  perennial  growth  in  thickness,  the 
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formation  of  periderm  occurs  before  the  commencement  of  the  growth  in  tliickness, 
or  simultaneously  with  it,  or  later.  By  periderm  is  understood  a  layer  of  tissue 
consisting  of  cork-cells,  which  in  normal  cases  surrounds  the  whole  of  the  shoot- 
axis  or  root  as  a  conlinuous  envelope.  In  most  cases  it  is  of  inconsiderable 
thickness  ;  occasionally,  however,  as  in  the  Cork-Oak,  it  forms  a  layer  (botlle-cork) 
several  centimeters  thick.  We  have  in  the  peel  of  the  potato  a  very  instructive 
example  of  the  formation  of  simple  periderm.  In  ¥ome  cases,  as  in  the  Elm,  the  cork- 
periderm  grows  out  in  the  form  of  isolated  longitudinal  ridges.  Thicker  periderm 
may  consist  of  alternate  layers  of  thick-walled  and  thin-walled  cork^cellsj  and  the 
individual  thin  layers  of  cork  not  rarely  become  stripped  off  from  one  another,  as  on 
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FlC,  *7r.— Cork  ramv«t$an  in  r  Avit  yeafSlimncb  f^  Jiihi*Hiermm\ 

part  r-*" '— —     '  — '    -     -    -!1:  mvti;  A  titlr;  ^  ttfttt'cellft /r  cor» 

tWnl  i  .;roi*th  ia  thJtkn«»*  ai  ihc  tmnch ; 

A'llur  <  fc)  i  t  Ihr  ra(1LiiIrn«3  orrcvrfc<«lls. 

dcvdo^.H.^i  -i.i., ,  ■„  .  ..,■„  „uj,*.  H  ,;..i  ;  /df  pheUmiem — porcncltyiiia  con- 
talnfnK  cKtoroptiyll,  iui4  amuiir  crntripctollijr  rrooi  c  (X  55a). 


ihc  older  branches  and  younger  stems  of  the  Birch,  and  especially  in  many  species 
nf  Afehlntca.  The  periderm  is  a  strengthened  subsiiuite  for  the  epidermis.  The 
suberised  cell-walls  fit  logetlier  on  all  sides  without  intercellular  spaces,  and  possess 
ihe  properties  of  the  cuticle  and  the  cuiicularised  outer  cell-walls  of  the  epidermis. 
The  protccdon  which  they  afford  to  the  inner  tissues  against  the  evaporation  of  their 
fluids  is  increased  by  the  cork-cells  dying  and  losing  their  sap  immediately  after  be- 
coming fully  developed ;  while  granular  or  amorphous  matters  not  rarely  fill  up  the 
cavinVs  in  part  or  entirely  (Birch).  The  origin  of  the  periderm  is  due  to  a  formation 
of  lishue  similar  to  ihe  cambium.  This  cork-cambium  or  PheUogen  either  (and  more 
rarely)  originates  in  the  epidermis  iLself,  or  in  the  layer  of  primary  cortical  tissue 
immediately  beneath  it ;  or  in  a  layer  lying  somewhat  deeper.    The  cells  referred  to 
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grow  first  in  the  radial  direction,  and  then  become  divided  by  tangential  longitudinal 
walls.  Of  the  two  daughter-cells  so  produced,  the  outer  developes  into  a  cork-cell ; 
while  the  inner  one,  continuously  increasing  in  width  radially,  again  divides.  Of 
the  two  daughter-cells  now  existing,  the  outer  one  is  again  transformed  into  a 
cork-cell;  while  the  inner  one  remains  active,  and  repeats  the  same  process. 
This  layer  of  cells  which  continually  become  regenerated  is  the  phellogen;  the 
similarity  of  which  to  the  cambium  is  increased  yet  more  by  the  fact  that  layers 
of  tissue  often  originate  from  the  phellogen  on  the  inner  side  also.  These,  as 
the  so-called  Phelloderm,  strengthen  the  parenchymatous  living  cortex  (cp.  Fig.  171). 
The  arrangement  in  radial  rows  and  at  the  same  time  in  concentric  layers  (which 
immediately  results  in  part  from  the  origin  of  the  cork-cells  mentioned  above,  and 
in  part  from  their  quickly  terminated  growth)  are  almost  universally  characteristic  of 
cork- tissue. 

As  in  many  cases  ( Viscttm^  Acer  striatum,  species  of  Cornus^  &c.)  the  epidermis 
itself  follows  the  growth  in  thickness  of  the  organ  for  many  years;  so  also  the 
periderm  (and  this  is  oftener  the  case)  may  for  years  follow  the  increase  in 
circumference  of  a  branch  or  stem  by  passive  stretching  and  growth. 

Sooner  or  later,  however,  where  the  growth  in  thickness  persists  for  a  long 
time,  a  repeated  changing  of  the  peripheral  tissues  usually  results — BarTv  is  formed. 
In  rarer  cases  this  occurs  as  so-called  ring-bark.  This  arises  from  the  development 
of  new  layers  of  periderm  in  the  deeper  cortex,  some  cell-layers  distant  from  the 
preceding  periderm;  and  the  older  layers  thus  become  exfoliated  across  the  stem 
( Vitis,  CiematiSy  Cupressineae,  according  to  De  Bary).  Scale-bark,  of  which  we  find 
the  simplest  and  most  instructive  example  on  the  stems  of  Platanus^  is  however 
commoner.  As  is  well  known,  there  peel  off  from  these  stems  in  the  summer 
larger  or  smaller  plates  of  tissue,  often  as  large  as  the  hand  and  1-2  mm.  thick; 
and  a  somewhat  rough  surface,  beset  with  corky  warts,  is  left  behind  on  the  stem 
after  their  fall.  If  we  now  suppose  that,  at  the  same  places  in  the  cortex,  such  scales 
gradually  die,  and  do  not  fall  off,  but  remain  suspended  and  clinging  to  one  another 
on  the  stem,  the  latter  would,  after  some  years,  become  surrounded  with  a  scaly 
layer  of  dead  masses  of  tissue,  deposited  one  over  the  other.  These  together  constitute 
scale-bark ;  and  at  the  same  time,  in  consequence  of  the  progressive  increase  in 
circumference  of  the  stem,  these  dead  packets  of  scales  become  more  and  more 
separated  from  one  another  by  means  of  longitudinal  clefts  running  between  them. 
This  process  is  to  be  recognised  very  clearly  on  close  observation  of  the  bark  of  old 
Pine  stems.  The  origin  of  these  scales  of  bark  is  brought  about  by  the  repeated 
formation  of  thin  lamellae  of  cork  within  the  living  cortex ;  these  do  not  however  run 
all  round  the  organ,  but  their  edges  come  to  the  surface  at  circumscribed  places,  so 
that  a  portion  is  cut  out  of  the  cortex,  so  to  speak,  as  if  with  a  gouge.  Not  only  the 
phellogen-layer  concerned,  but  also  the  whole  of  the  cortical  tissue  lying  on  its 
exterior  dies  off  and  dries  up;*  whereupon  the  same  process  is  again  repeated  towards 
the  interior.  Since  now  these  cork-lamellae  cut  out  indiscriminately  the  most 
various  forms  of  tissue  from  connection  with  the  living  parts,  the  bark-scales  con- 
sist of  all  the  different  cell  formations  which  occur  in  the  cortex  generally ;  and  it 
is  clear  that,  since  by  the  progressive  development  of  bark  a  thicker  and  thicker  coat 
grows  around  the  stem,  the  living  cortex  itself,  whilst  being  regenerated  in  its  turn 
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by  the  camlnum,  always  represents  only  a  relatively  thin  layer  of  the  tissues  produced 
from  the  cambium.  After  the  primary  cortex  has  been  removed  by  the  processes 
mentioned»  the  older  layers  of  the  secondary  cortex  gradually  lake  part  in  the 
formatinn  of  bark  ;  and  as  the  inner  older  wood  is  transformed  into  heart  wood,  and 
the  original  pith  and  the  primary  vascular  bundles  surrounding  it  have  likewise  long 
ceased  to  take  part  in  die  vital  processeti,  Uxe  organ  concerned  (an  older  shoot-axis 
or  root)  now  consists  only  of  such  living  masses  of  tissue  (secondary  cortex  and 
alburnum)  as  owe  their  existence  entirely  to  the  activity  of  the  cambium.  The 
varying  hardness  and  other  material  peculiarities  of  the  bark  (and  especially  the 
way  in  which  il  gradually  becomes  split  up  by  means  of  continually  deeper  longitu- 
dinal cracks,  often  connected  in  a  net-like  manner)  depend  on  the  properties  of 
those  masses  of  cortical  tissue  which  provide  the  material  for  the  development  of 
bafk.  If  large  quantities  of  elastic  fibres  are  formed  in  it,  the  bark  also  exhibits  a 
fibrous  fracture  ;  if,  as  very  often  happens,  numerous  slone-cells  {schroMash)  are 
present  in  the  parenchymatous  conical  tissue,  these  are  found  again  in  the  bark- 
scales.  The  latter  will  also  be  rich  in  calcium  oxalate  when  this  has  been 
accumulated  previously  in  large  masses  in  the  secondary  cortical  tissue,  as  is 
commonly  the  case. 

As  in  the  epidermis  the  stomata  exist  as  passages  of  communication  between  the 
atmosphere  and  the  air  contained  in  the  intercellular  spaces;  so  also  in  the  periderm, 
and  later  in  the  bark^  peculiar  organs  occur  l)y  means  of  wliich,  it  is  assumed, 
a  certain  communication  between  the  atmosphere  and  the  interior  of  the  cortical 
tissue  is  established.  These  organs  are  the  Litttkth,  They  arise  even  in  the 
first  period  of  vegetation  of  lignifying  shoot-axes,  and  project  from  the  smooth 
periderm  of  annual  and  perennial  shoots  usually  as  pale  coloured  roundish  warts. 
With  the  increase  in  circumference  of  the  organ  they  become  widened,  and  at  length 
appear  as  transversely  elongated  masses  of  tissue,  which  swell  up  in  moist  weather 
like  cushions,  their  number  increasing  with  the  advancing  age  of  the  branch  or 
stem.  The  lenticels  may  be  considered  as  peculiar  localised  growths  of  the  peri- 
derm. Where  the  pcridenn  is  developed  in  the  epidermis  or  close  beneath  it,  the 
lenticels  arise  before  it  or  simultaneously  with  it  liencalh  the  not  very  numerous 
stomata  of  the  shoot-axis.  In  the  tissue  lying  under  a  stoma,  a  phellogen,  convex 
inwards,  is  formed;  and  from  this,  serially  arranged  cork-tissue  is  developed 
externally,  and  phelloderm  internally.  This  phellogen  is  immediately  continuous 
with  the  rest  of  the  periderm-formiiag  tissue  of  the  shoot-axis;  only  its  activity  in 
developing  cells  is  more  vigorous,  especiaUy  towards  the  outside.  Moreover  the  cells 
originating  from  the  phellogen  externally  are  distinguished  from  those  of  the  ordinary 
periderm,  in  dial  they  possess  intercellular  spaces,  and  that  the  external  mass  of  the 
lenticet  forms  a  very  loose  powdery  dssue,  broken  up  into  its  individual  cells.  This 
may  te  termed  leniiceJ-dssue,  and  is  plainly  shown  in  Fig,  172.  The  cells  of  this 
Icnticel-tissuc  remain  thin-walled  and  for  a  long  lime  living,  and,  on  contact  with  water, 
capable  of  swelling  and  even  of  growth.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  period  of  vegetation 
a  dense  layer  of  cork»  not  traversed  by  intercellular  spaces,  is  formed  in  the  lenticel  f 


*    What  is  here  raid  concerning  the  LcnticcU  is  taken  from   Dc  Bary's  "Vtrgi.  Anat.  dtr 
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by  means  of  winch  the  communication  of  the  cortical  intercellular  spaces  with  the 
atmosphere  during  the  period  of  re.st  is  interrupted.  At  the  beginning  of  the  new 
period  of  vegetation,  however,  new  looser  lenticel-t issue  arises  from  the  phellogen  of 
the  lenticcl,  which  splits  the  closing  layer  of  cork  and  opens  the  lenticel  during  the 
period  of  vegetation.     The  origin  of  the  lenticels  is  not  always  connected  with  the 


ytCr.  17»,— Tmnsver»?  »rctic«  thrcnrsb  «  Icnticct  ot  Sr/v/a  alha.  r  epiHmitis;  xa  >ibfiia.  Beneath 
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existence  of  stoniaia,  however.  In  the  formation  of  internal  layers  of  periderm/ 
lenticels  are  develojK-d  quite  independently,  but  lo  a  certain  extent  as  local  growths 
of  the  new  layer  of  periderm  ;  and  since  internal  layers  of  periderm  are  necessarily 
connected  with  the  formation  of  bark,  lenticeb  thus  arise  within  the  bark.  This  is 
particularly  clear  after  the  fall  of  the  bark  scales  in  Plaianus^  on  the  fresh  exposed 
surface  of  the  cortex,  which  is  now  beset  with  corky  warts. 

What  has  hitherto  been  said  concerning  growth 
in  thickness,  is  true  especially  of  the  sho^H-axes, 
As  already  mentioned,  however»  the  roots  of  woody 
plants  als<")  undergo  a  subsequent  growth  in  thick- 
ness, which  only  differs  in  a  few  points  from  that 
of  the  shoot-axes.  Here,  as  there,  the  first  origin 
of  the  cambium  is  connected  wid)  the  vascular 
bundles,  These,  as  we  know  aheady,  form  an 
axial  cylinder  in  the  roots ;  in  which  the  phlofe'm- 
portions  are  placed  at  the  periphery,  alternating 
with  the  xylem.  The  cambium  arises  therefore 
an  annular  layer  with  sinuosities»  so  running  that 
here  again  the  phloem  comes  to  He  on  the  outside, 
and  the  xylem  on  the  inside  of  the  cambium.  The 
formation  of  secondary  wood  and  cortex  then 
follows  exactly  as  in  the  shoot-axis;  except  that, 
in  general,  the  peculiarity  prevails  in  the  root  that 
the  secondary  wood  sj»ringing  from  the  cambium  ring  (seen  in  transverse  section) 
does  nut  fa  on  lo  the  xylem-porlions  of  the  axial  string,  but  is  developed  lietween 
them, — i.e.  on  the  inside  of  the  primary  phloem- portions.  In  the  growtli  in  thick- 
ness of  the  root,  also,  the  production  of  parenchymatous  lii>sue   very   commonly 
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predominates.  In  roots  which  grow  in  thickness,  tlie  formation  of  periderm  usually 
occurs  at  an  early  period;  and  this  always  takes  its  origin  deep  in  the  internal 
lissuc.  Inside  the  endodermis  Ijefore  mentioned,  which  envelopes  the  entire  axial 
cord,  lies  a  layer  of  parenchyma,  the  so-called  pericambium ;  and  it  is  in  ihis 
(according  to  De  Bary)  that  the  periderm  of  the  root  arises.  Thus  the  whole  of  the 
cortical  tissue  of  the  root  dies  ofl",  and  a  new  cortical  layer — i.  e.  a  phelloderm — 
is  produced  by.  the  activity  of  the  phellogen,  on  the  outer  side  of  which  is  formed 
at  the  same  time  a  periderm,  consisting  of  cork. 

Mention  may  here  he  made,  finally,  of  the  peculiar  growlh  in  thickness  of  many 
napifomi  roots,  e.g.  Radish,  Turnip,  &c.,  as  well  as  of  the  tuberous  swellings  of 
some  shoot-axes,  such  as  the  Potato^  Turnip,  &c,  These  parts  of  the  plant»  edible  on 
account  of  their  soft,  thin-walled,  non-Iignified  masses  of  tissue,  owe  (since  they  too 
are  thin  and  filiform  at  first)  their  later  thickness  and  massiveness  to  the  subsequent 
growth  in  thickness  brought  about 
by  means  of  a  cambium  -  hytr. 
Essentially,  and  considered  purely 
formally,  the  processes  are  the  same 
here  as  in  the  ordinary  cases 
where  the  cambium  produces  true 
wood ;  only  here,  in  place  of  the 
development  of  irachel'des  and  libri- 
form  fibres,  the  formation  of  paren- 
chyma predominates,  and  the  Hgni- 
fication  of  the  cells  prc^löced  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  cambium-ring  is 
entirely  suppressed,  or  affects  in  a 
slight  degree  only  the  not  numerous 
vessels  which  traverse  the  secondary 
wood  con.sisling  entirely  of  non-Iig- 
nified parenchyma.  Occasionally,  as 
is  known,  Turnips  and  Potato-tubers 
become  wootly :  they  arc  then  tra- 
versed by  tough  inedible  fibres — i.  e* 
by  actually  lignified  strands. 

Passing  over  the  very  numerous  cases  of  abnormal  growth  in  thickness* 
in  dicotyledonous  woody  plants  (since  these,  in  spile  of  considerable  deviations 
from  the  type,  nevertheless  differ  in  no  way  essentially  from  it),  I  may  still  say 
a  few  words  as  to  the  growth  in  thickness  of  a  small  group  of  monocotyledonous 
slants — Monocotyledons  not  elsewhere  exhibiting  this  process.  Here  are  concerned 
t«ub'division  of  the  Liliaceae,  to  which  the  well-known  genera  JJractina,  rmca,  and 
few  others  belong.  These  plants,  palm-like  in  advanced  age,  possess  when  young  a 
thin  stem,  scarcely  as  thick  as  a  finger,  which  may  subsequently  attain  a  con&iderablc 
thickness.    This  occurs  of  course  by  growth  in  thickness ;  and  this  extends  also  into 
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the  roots.  Now  the  young,  thin  stem  is  traversed,  as  in  Monocotyledons  generally, 
by  isolated  closed  vascular  bundles,  which,  originating  near  the  surface,  ascend 
wiihin  the  stem  in  a  radially  oblique  direction,  reach  about  to  the  centre,  and  then 
curve  out  somewhat  suddenly  into  the  leaves  (cp.  Fig,  130),  The  paths  of  the 
numerous  bundles  arising  at  various  heights  and  curving  in  and  out,  thus  cross; 
and    it    is    scarcely    conceivable    how,    under    these    circumstances,    a    cambium 

layer,  connected  as  in  the  true  wood 
plants,  and  at  the  same  lime  running 
through  the  vascuKir  bundles,  could 
come  into  existence.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  growth  in  thickness  of  these 
plants  is  initiated  and  carried  forward 
ill  a  somewhat  different  manner.  A 
zone  of  the  fundamental  tissue,  annular 
in  transverse  section,  outside  of  which 
there  lies  a  thin  cortical  tissue,  becomes 
transformed  by  radial  growth  and  the 
appearance  of  tangential  partition-walls 
into  a  tissue  capable  of  division — a 
meristem ;  the  activity  of  which  cer- 
tainly possesses  great  similarity  to  that  of 
the  cambium.  Some  considerable  differ- 
ences» however,  are  apparent*  Apart 
from  the  fact  that  the  development  of 
secondary  cortex  from  this  meristem 
is  generally  very  inconsiderable,  no  mass 
of  wood,  homogeneous  and  compact 
as  in  the  Coniferas  and  Dicotyledons,  is 
deposited  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
continually  widening  meristem  circle; 
but  the  products  of  the  layer  of  meri- 
stem are  secondary  vascular  bundles, 
consisting  of  sieve-tubes  and  tra- 
cheides.  These  secondary  vascular 
bundles  exhibit  a  sinuous  undulating 
course,  anastomose  radially  and  tangentially,  and  thus  form  a  dense  network, 
the  meshes  of  which  are  filled  with  radially  elongated  parenchyma  which  originates 
from  the  zone  of  meristem,  and,  as  is  easily  observed,  corresponds  to  the  medullary 
rays  of  true  wood.  With  this  growth  in  thickness  is  also  connected  a  develop- 
ment of  periderm  at  the  surface  of  the  organ ;  this,  however,  is  usually  confined 
10  the  production  of  a  ihm  cork  membrane,  which,  like  the  epidermis,  completely 
envelopes  the  whole  organ  as  a  smootli  layer. 
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LECTURE    XL 

LATICIFEROUS  VESSELS  AND  RECEPTACLES  FOR  SECRETIONS. 

The  epidermal  tissue,  the  vascular  bundles,  and  the  fundamental  tissue 
may  be  traced  from  their  most  rudimentary  beginnings  in  the  Thallophytes, 
through  the  Muscineae  and  Vascular  Cryptogams  up  to  the  most  highly  developed 
Phanerogams  as  structures  phylogenetically  identical.  In  them  is  expressed  an 
essentially  similar  plan  of  organisation  of  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom  ;  and  even  in 
the  product  of  the  cambium  of  the  woody  plants  we  discover  nothing  essentially 
new,  but  only  a  further  development  of  these  tissue-differentiations. 

The  fact  is  quite  otherwise  with  the  laticiferous  vessels  and  organs  of  secretion,  " 
which  allow  no  such  phylogcnetic  continuity  to  be  recognised.  At  the  most  ^ 
various  stages  of  development  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  we  meet  with  organs 
of  this  kind  in  isolated  small  subdivisions ;  while  they  are  wanting  in  other  groups, 
often  very  extensive,  or  appear  only  here  and  there  in  them.  In  general,  we 
have  always  to  recognise  in  their  existence,  however,  a  sign  of  further  advanced 
physiological  division  of  labour;  only  the  matter  is  especially  one  of  chemical 
problems,  which  are  to  be  solved  by  means  of  these  relations  of  organisation. 
Since  the  division  of  physiological  labour  is  most  distinctly  expressed  in  the 
Phanerogams  generally;  so,  too,  the  forms  of  tissue  here  to  be  considered  occur 
in  them  more  frequently  and  in  greater  variety  than  in  the  Cryptogams,  though 
they  are  by  no  means  wanting  to  the  latter. 

It  is  especially  characteristic  of  the  laticiferous  vessels  and  organs  of  secretion 
that,  while  similar  in  nature  in  other  respects,  they  are  not  exclusively  peculiar  to 
any  one  of  the  three  systems  of  tissue,  but  are  curiously  independent  in  their 
occurrence.  We  find  laticiferous  vessels  and  organs  of  secretion  sometimes,  though 
more  rarely,  in  the  epidermal  tissue ;  at  others  in  the  fundamental  tissue,  or  in  the 
vascular  bundles.  In  this  connection  the  most  tliat  can  be  said  is  that  they  particu- 
larly affect  the  fundamental  tissue. 

We  may  first  consider  the  Laticiferous  Vessels*. 

In  a  large  number  of  families,  and  genera  within  certain  families,  or  even 
species  within  certain  genera  (e.g.  in  the  Euphorbiacex,  Urticacese,  Asclepiadece, 
Papaveraceae,  Campanulaceae,  Lobeliaceae,  Cichoriaceae,  etc.),  it  is  remarkable  that  from 
any  wound,  however  small,  there  exudes  at  once  a  thick  drop,  or  even  a  stream 


*  In  so  far  as  the  description  here  given  difTers  from  that  in  ray  '  Text-book,'  it  is  founded  on 
De  Bary'ff  •  Vergltichtnäe  Anat,  der  Vegetatiom-orgnfu,  Cap.  VI. 
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(the  larger  Euphorbiaceae)  of  milk-like  fluid.  This  is  usually  white,  like  animal 
milk,  more  rarely  yellow  {Cheh'donium)  or  orange-coloured  {Bocconia) ;  and  the 
outflow  ceases  very  soon  after  the  injury.  This  milk-like  fluid  (the  latex),  as  will 
be  shown  more  clearly  later  on,  is  contained  in  narrow  tubes,  generally  much- 
branched  or  anastomosing.  These  are  the  laticiferous  vessels,  which  permeate 
all  the  organs  of  the  plants  concerned  (in  some  cases  perhaps  with  the  exception 
of  the  roots)  in  such  a  manner  that  any  puncture  or  cut,  however  insignificant, 
opens  some  of  them,  and  occasions  the  outflow  of  the  latex.  The  latex  itself 
consists  of  two  chief  constituents ;  a  watery  fluid,  and  granules  or  drops,  generally 
exceedingly  small,  suspended  in  it,  which,  as  in  animal  milk,  produce  the  opaque, 
milky  appearance.  In  the  watery  fluid  are  usually  dissolved,  in  addition  to  the 
mineral  salts  which  occur  in  all  the  fluids  of  the  plant,  small  quantities  of  sugar, 
gum,  starch,  and  proteid-like  substances;  and,  according  to  circumstances,  peculiar 
alkaloids  or  vegetable  acids  and  their  salts.  The  substances  which  cause  the 
latex  when  drawn  off"  from  the  plant  to  form,  on  mere  contact  with  air,  water, 
alcohol,  ether,  or  acids,  flocky  coagula  which  become  more  or  less  clumped 
together  and  separated  from  the  watery  fluid,  are  still  unknown.  The  small 
corpuscles  suspended  in  the  fluid,  which  cause  the  opacity  and  cloudiness,  appear 
when  strongly  magnified  as  round  bodies,  often  almost  immeasureably  small, 
in  other  cases  larger.  In  the  latter  case,  especially  in  the  Ficus-like  plants, 
the  corpuscles  exhibit  a  concentric  stratification,  but  are  at  the  same  time  soft 
and  sticky.  These  emulsified  substances  generally  show  a  tendency  to  cohere 
among  themselves  in  the  latex  drawn  from  the  plant;  and  so  form  coherent 
masses,  which  after  the  evaporation  of  the  water}'  constituent  present  themselves 
as  dense  unctuous  mixtures  like  Opium,  or  as  brittle  resins  like  Euphorbium,  or 
finally  as  elastic  caoutchouc  or  India-rubber.  In  dried  latex  are  also  found  small 
quantities  of  wax  and  fat.  The  most  important  product  of  the  laticiferous  vessels 
besides  the  Opium  from  Papaver  somniferum  (which  contains  Morphia)  is  perhaps 
Caoutchouc :  this  is  obtained  chiefly  from  a  subdivision  of  arborescent  Brazilian 
Euphorbiaceae  {Hevea)y  Indian  species  of  Ficus^  as  well  as  from  Apocynaccse  and 
some  Asclepiadese. 

The  medicinal  employment  of  a  variety  of  kinds  of  dried  latex  shows  that 
besides  the  predominant  substances  already  mentioned,  smaller  quantities  of  nar- 
cotically  active  alkaloids  or  other  peculiar  matters  are  contained  in  them.  The 
occurrence  of  bodies  resembling  ferments  is  of  especial  interest  for  vegetable 
physiology.  Among  these,  besides  the  peptonising  ferment  in  Ficus  carica^  the 
Papayotin  contained  in  the  latex  of  Carica  papaya  is  particularly  well  known ; 
and,  according  to  the  most  recent  researches,  it  is  not  improbable  that  ferments 
are  distributed  in  many,  or  perhaps  in  most  kinds  of  latex. 

It  appears  that  the  laticiferous  vessels  play  a  part  similar  to  that  of  the  blood- 
vessels, and  especially  the  veins  of  animals.  They  contain  on  the  one  hand  matters 
which  find  immediate  employment  in  growth;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  secretions 
and  excretions  which  accumulate  in  them,  and  are  of  no  further  use.  When 
they  contain  ferments,  their  physiological  significance  is  still  further  enhanced. 
Of  particular  interest  in  this  relation  also  is  the  existence  of  starch  grains  in  the 
latex  of  many  Euphorbiaceae ;  since,  with  respect  to  these,  we  know  that,  after  being 
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dissolved  and  ondergaing  Further  chemical  changes,  ihey  play  a  most  important  part 
in  the  metabolism  of  the  plant.  As  however  the  occurrence  of  laticiferous  vessels 
themselves  is  very  variable,  even  within  narrow  circles  of  alliance;  so  also  the 
chemical  composition  appears  to  be  variable  in  the  highest  degree,  from  species 
lo  species  and  from  genus  to  genus  even  within  the  families  concerned.  The 
substances  mentioned  as  contained  in  the  latex  may  be  present  or  wanting ;  or  one 
or  another  of  them  may  predominate 
or  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

The  laticiferous  vessels  themselves 
are  always  so  narrow  that  they  can  never 
be  seen  on  a  transverse  section  of  the 
organ  with  the  unaided  eye*  The  micro- 
scope, howe\'er,  shows  that  they  may  be 
of  very  different  diameter  in  ihe  same 
plant.  In  the  roots,  shoot-axes,  and 
nerves  of  the  leaves,  run  thklcer  tubes, 
from  which  thinner  and  yet  thinner  ones 
arise.  The  substance  of  the  walls  of  the 
tubes  always  consists  of  soft  cellulose, 
sometimes  capable  of  swelling :  they  are 
never  lignified,  suberised,  or  otherwise 
essentially  altered  by  infiltration.  One 
of  the  most  prominent  characteristics  of 
the  laticiferous  vessels  is  their  continuity 
throughout  the  whole  plant,  or  at  any 
rate  over  wide  areas.  This  may  obvi- 
ously, even  if  not  in  every  point,  be 
closely  compared  with  the  vascular  sys- 
tem of  an  animal.  This  continuity  is 
a!so  the  reason  why  a  relatively  con- 
siderable quantity  of  sap  flows  from  a 
small  injury  at  any  part  of  the  plant,  in 
spite  of  the  narrow  diameter  of  the 
laticiferous  vessels;  for  their  walls  are 
under  high  pressure  on  all  sides,  which 
18  brought  about  by  the  turgescence 
of  the  surrounding  tissues.  On  the 
injury  of  any  tube,  therefore,  the  sap 
is  pressed  forward  even  from  distant 
parts  towards  the  opening. 

According  to  their  origin   and   form,  two  kinds  of  laticiferous  vessels  are  to 
be  distinguished — the  segmented  and  the  unsegmented. 

The   segmented   laticiferous  vessels,   which   occur   in   the  Cichoriaceae  (par-   - 
licularly  fine   in  the   cortex   of  Scorsoneta),  in  the  Papaveraceae,  Campanulace.-e, 
etc.,   originate    in    the    embrj'O,   and    in    the   enibnonal    tissue    of    the    growing 
point,  in   the  following  manner.     In   certain  series  of  cells   which   are  previously 


Fig.  t^—A  TangentCat  lon);iiu«])ndl  «ecllon  thrr«u|*li  th«  rnof  \ 
of  Stvm^rm  fiuffittim.  In  tbc  t^trcnchynuitoti»  tl»uc«t  nm 
iiuine-rrm«  lutlcifcrous  Vcssdi,  Aniatoinovln/  tateraUy.  H  «inaJl  |*«if> 
tion  o(  'X  latkiferoku  ve»s<i  with  A<ljac«nli  iMrenchyiH«^  more  hi|[1i)y 
magnified. 
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distinguishable  by  their  peculiar  contents,  the  transverse  septa  become  entirely,  or  in 
rarer  cases  (Chelidomum)  partially  absorbed,  so  that  an  actual  vessel  is  formed ;  at  the 

same  time,  in  many  cases,  lateral  anastomoses  are 
developed,  the  segments  of  these  vessels  sending 
forth  protuberances  between  the  cells  of  neighbour- 
ing tissues,  which  end  blindly,  or  communicate 
directly  with  other  protuberances  of  the  same  kind^. 
Thus  the  laticiferous  vessels  form  a  reticular  system 
which  extends  up  to  the  youngest  leaves  and  grow- 
ing points.  If  in  such  plants  a  subsequent  growth 
in  thickness  takes  place,  laticiferous  vessels  may 
gradually  arise,  singly  or  grouped  in  layers,  as  ele- 
ments of  the  secondary  cortex  between  the  previ- 
ously mentioned  constituents  of  the  latter  (these  are 
particularly  abundant  in  the  roots  of  Taraxacum 
officinale). 

The  unsegmented  laticiferous  vessels,  which  are 
at  present  only  known  in  the  Euphorbiaceae,  Ascle- 
piadeae,  and  Ficus-like  plants  (Moraceae),  arise  in 
quite  another  way.  Schmalhausen  showed  some 
years  ago  that  in  the  young  embryo  of  these  plants, 
at  the  place  where  the  cotyledons  spring  from  the 
axis  of  the  seedling,  some  few  (4—6)  cells,  recog- 
nisable by  their  contents,  are  present,  which  in  the 
further  development  of  the  embryo  put  forth  pro- 
tuberances into  the  root  as  well  as  into  the  plumule 
(its  axis  and  leaves).  These  much  branched  tubes 
now  penetrate  as  far  as  the  growing  point  of  the 
root  and  shoot,  grow  continually  with  these,  and 
become  branched  with  the  organs  arising  from  the 
growing  points,  just  as  in  the  shoot-axes  them- 
selves ;  so  that  thus,  in  a  vigorously  developed  plant 
of  this  kind,  the  whole  system  of  unsegmented  lati- 
ciferous vessels  consists  of  a  few  multifariously 
branched  and  very  long  tubes,  which  were  originally 
simple  cells.  If  it  were  feasible  by  any  means  to 
destroy  all  the  other  tissues  of  such  a  j)lant  as  a 
large  Euphorbia  or  Asclepias,  the  entire  form  of  the 
plant  would  still  be  preserN'ed  as  a  mass  of  very 
fine  threads  of  various  thickness,  representing  the 
ramifications  of  the  original  latex-cells ;  just  as  the 
injected  vascular  system  of  a  vertebrate  animal  after 
the  removal  of  all  other  tissue  allows  the  whole 


Fig.  177.— Latex<ells  (unsegmented  latici- 
ferous vessels)  of  Eufherhia  spUntUns,  prepared 
free  from  the  apex  of  a  shoot  by  rotting^.  A 
ramifications  ending  blindly;  B  a  piece  more 
strongly  magnified,  with  'bonc-ähapcd'  starch 
grain». 


*  With  respect  to  these  anastomoses  of  the  segmented  laticiferous  vessels,  and  the  origin  of  the 
latter,  see  \V.  H.  Scott's  paper  '  Zwr  Entwkkelungsgeschichtc  der  gegliederten  Milchröhren^  in 
'  Arbeiten  des  bot.  Inst,  in  Würzburg,'  II.  648. 
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inisation  of  the  body  to  be  recognjsedi  Like  the  segmented  laticiferous  vessels, 
these  unscgmcnted  tubes  may  also  send  forth  branches  from  the  cortex  across 
through  the  vascular  bundles  and  secondary  wood  into  the  pith,  in  which  they 
ramify  all  over  or  chit-fly  in  the  outer  part.  By  maceration  it  is  possible  to  free 
the  ends  of  their  branches  in  tlie  growing  points  and  leaves«  and  to  convince 
oneself  of  the  fact  tliat  we  have  here  to  do  with  continuously  growing  free  ends  of 
individual  tubes,  and  not  with  the  fusion  of  originally  separated  cells,  as  in  the 
segmented  laticiferous  vessels.  The  walls  of  the  thicker,  older  latex  tubes,  especially 
of  the  Euphorbias,  may  attain  a  very  considerable  thickness. 

Wljilc  ihc  fmer  ramifications  of  both  kinds  of  latiLiferous  vessels  arc  inserted 
between  the  most  various  tissues  within  the  organs,  the  tendency  prevails  for  the 
main  stem  of  i!ie  tubes  to  accompany  the  vascular  bundles,  and  especially  to  run 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sieve-lubes,  or  even  to  replace  (hem.  This  is  espe- 
cially striking  where  the  laticiferous  vessels  in  the  secondary  cortex  arising  from 
the  cambium  are  the  more  numerous  the  fewer  the  sieve-lul>es*  or  vüe  versa  {Papavir 
J^horax^  Ärgtmom  nuxicana^  ChcUdonium  majus^  and  G laue  turn  luttum^  according  lo 
De  Bary). 

The  laticiferous  vessels  contain,  as  stated,  two  essentially  different  groups  of 
substances;  those  which  are  again  utilised  in  metabolism  (proteids,  carbohydrates, 
fats,  ferments),  and  those  which  must  be  regarded  as  excreta  useless  in  metabolism 
(resins,  gums,  caoutchouc,  alkaloids,  etc.). 

The  Receptacles  of  Secretions,  now  to  be  considered,  and  which  should  more 
properly  bear  the  name  of  excretory  organs,  contain  on  the  other  hand  exclusively 
such  matters  as  find  no  further  use  in  the  metabolism  of  the  living  plant.  This 
may  be  concluded  with  certainty  from  the  fact  that  when  these  matters  have  once 
arisen  in  a  given  receptacle,  they  remain  there,  and  are  not  again  dissolved  and 
used  for  the  purposes  of  growtli.  It  is  not  implied  that  these  matters  produced 
as  bye-products  in  metal^olism  are  comi>Ieiely  useless  lo  the  plant,  like  the  refuse 
in  chemical  works;  they  may,  ralher,  according  to  circumstances,  be  of  use 
for  the  well-being  of  the  plants  concerned  in  this  or  that  sense.  This  is  particularly 
well  seen  in  many  epidermal  glands,  to  be  described  later.  It  is  only  to  l>e  insisted 
on  here  that  the  matters  referred  to  are  not  further  concerned  in  the  nutritive 
processes  and  metabolism  accompanying  growth.  Since  such  substances,  as  already 
mentioned,  also  accumulate  in  the  laticiferous  vessels  and  become  withdrawn  from 
the  processes  of  interchange  of  fluids,  it  is  intelligible  that,  with  few  exceptions,  the 
plants  proviclt'd  with  laticiferous  vessels  possess  none  of  the  receptacles  for  secretion 
liere  to  l)e  described;  and  also  that  the  presence  of  the  latter  generally  precludes 
that  of  laticiferous  vessels  (Dc  Bar)'). 

The  refuse  matters  collected  together  in  the  receptacles  for  secretions  arc,  from 
a  chemicfil  |ioint  of  view,  of  very  various  nature.  Calcium  oxalate,  in  the  form 
of  beautifully  constructed  crystals  or  crystalline  granules,  occurs  very  commonly, 
especially  in  Phanerogams.  More  confined  to  single  orders  and  families  are  found 
resins  and  ethereal  oils,  both  usually  combined  into  a  so-called  balsam ;  mucus, 
swelling  in  water,  and  various  kinds  of  gums  also  occur,  and  these,  when  they 
are  accompanied  in  the  receptacles  for  secretions  by  resins  and  ethereal  oils 
and   form    emulsions    in    water,    resemble    latex.      From    the   |>resence    of  these 
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substances  in  laticiferous  vessels,  in  the  narrower  sense,  it  cannot  yet  be  concluded 
whether  a  sharp  distinction  exists  between  segmented  laticiferous  vessels  and 
serially  arranged  secretion-vesicles.  Very  widely  distributed  are,  further,  certain 
tannins,  often  mixed  with  a  red  colouring  matter.  These  are  found  in  special 
individualised  cells  or  in  rows  of  cells,  and  are  not  again  employed  in  metabolism, 
and  are  therefore  to  be  considered  as  excreta;  whereas  in  other  cases  (e.g,  the 
plumule  of  the  Oak)  tannins  of  another  kind  are  to  be  recognised,  from  their 
origin  and  disappearance,  and  by  their  behaviour  in  growth,  as  special  forms  of 
reserve-materials,  which  find  further  employment  in  metabolism,  and  are  therefore 
to  be  excluded  from  our  present  considerations. 

It  would,  however,  be  in  vain  to  attempt  a  thorough  classification  of  the 
organs  of  secretion  according  to  the  chemical  nature  of  their  excreta;  and 
a  purely  histological  classification  would  lead  just  as  little  to  a  satisfactory 
result.  We  will  confine  ourselves  in  what  follows,  therefore,  chiefly  to  the 
general  characters  of  the  organs  concerned,  without  attempting  a  rigid  sifting 
according  to  this  or  that  point  of  view.  It  may  be  mentioned  in  anticipation, 
however,  that  the  receptacles  for  secretion*  present  anatomically  the  greatest 
possible  variety.  Very  often  they  are  individual  cells,  lying  in  the  tissues,  which 
contain  calcium  oxalate,  mucus,  resin,  tannin,  etc. :  or  such  cells  are  arranged 
in  long  rows,  which  then  usually  follow  the  vascular  bundles,  or  lie  in  the  soft 
bast.  Or  the  receptacles  for  secretion  are  intercellular  spaces,  which  become  filled 
with  the  secretion  from  the  cells  bounding  them;  and  these  intercellular  spaces 
may  either  be  long,  more  or  less  narrow  canals,  or  form  roundish  or  elongated 
sacs.  Or  serially  arranged  or  roundish  cell  groups  become  disorganised,  and 
the  cavity  thereby  arising  (according  to  De  Bary  a  lysigenous  intercellular  space) 
remains  filled  with  the  products  of  decomposition  of  the  cells.  Finally,  secretions 
may  arise  in  the  wall  separating  neighbouring  cells;  or  even  between  the  cuticle 
and  the  proper  cell  wall  in  the  epidermis  and  hair-like  structures,  as  is  often  the 
case  with  the  numerous  epidermal  glands  in  the  Phanerogams. 

The  fact  that  the  receptacles  of  secretions,  as  well  as  the  laticiferous  vessels, 
with  rare  exceptions,  make  their  appearance  in  the  very  youngest  state  of  the 
organs,  at  the  beginning  of  the  difierentiation  of  their  embrj'onal  tissues,  throws 
light  on  their  physiological  signification.  They  are  already  sketched  out  or  deve- 
loped when  the  tissues  of  the  vascular  bundles  and  the  fundamental  tissue  first 
commence  to  obtain  their  characteristic  structure.  Apparently  the  developing  tissue 
rids  itself  during  nutrition  of  certain  products  of  decomposition  even  thus  early ;  and 
these  remain  lying  in  the  receptacles  of  secretion  as  such  without  further  use. 

Here  also  the  higher  degree  of  organisation  of  the  shoot,  in  comparison  with  the 
lI  » V*  '^  root,  makes  itself  evident,  in  that  receptacles  of  secretions,  which  appear  in  the  shoot- 
axes  and  leaves,  are  not  rarely  wanting  to  the  roots,  or  are  more  feebly  developed  in 
them;  whereas  they  usually  appear  very  abundantly  in  the  flowering  shoots  of  the 
Phanerogams.  Families  which  possess  no  receptacles  of  secretions  at  all  are 
relatively   rare    among    the    Phanerogams— e.g.    the    Gramtnece    and    Cyperace^Hy 
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*  De  Bary's  description  (•  Vergl.  Anat.^  Cap.  Ill)  of  the  receptacles  for  secretions  is  the  only 
satisfactory  one  hitherto. 
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Crmt/trtF,  RAimtmuhrtir ;  and  Taxus,  among  the  Conifers  otherwise  rich  in 
secretions. 

I  now  pass  to  a  somewhat  more  detailed  description  of  the  most  important  forms  of 
receptacles  for  secretions,  and  shal!  confine  myself  here  also  to  the  more  common  cases. 

The  commonest  of  all  the  receptacles  for  secretions  are  the  vesicles  containing 
crystals  (Liihocysts)  in  which  calcium  oxalate  is  aucumixlatcd  as  refuse  matter. 
More  rarely  this  occurs — as  in  many  Solane(E,  some  species  of  Amnranthus,  in 
the  pith  of  Sambucus  nigral  etc. — in  the  form  of  exceedingly  small  crystalline 
particles,  which  are  deposited  in  countless  multitudes  in  individual  cells,  and  fill 
these  entirely.  More  frequently  the  oxalate  of  lime  appears  in  the  form  of  very 
ihin  needles,  pointed  at  hoth  ends,  which  lie  parallel  to  one  another  and  form 
bundles  of  so-tailed  raphides,  often  filling:  up  the  entire  cavity  of  elongated  vesicles. 
This  is  to  be  obsen'ed  in  many  Monocotyledons  (Aroidca?,  Liliaceae);  as  well  as 
in  some  Dicotyledons  (the  Vine  and  its  allies^  Cinnamon,  Impatiens,  etc.).  In  many 
Monocotyledons  (species  o^  A  Ilium ^  Irideae,  Amaryllickae)  and  in  the  great  majority 
of  Dicotyledons  (particularly  abundant  and  well  developed  in  the  bark  of  Guiacum 
oßdnak)^  the  calcium  oxalate  appears  in  the  form  of  single  crystals,  well  formed  on 
all  sides,  which  are  contained  in  the  cells  as  simple  individuals,  or  as  twin  crystals, 
or  as  clusters  of  crystals.  The  great  variety  of  forms  in  which  this  salt  appears 
ift  pardy  explained  from  the  fact  that,  according  to  the  rapidity  of  its  separation,  it 
crj'slallises  either  with  two  molecules  of  water  of  crystallisation  in  the  klino-rhombic 
system»  or  with  six  molecules  of  water  of  crystallisation  in  the  quadratic  system.  The 
touch  more  frequent  klino-rhombic  forms  in  the  plant  are  referred  to  the  ground 
form  of  the  hend}'o}iedron,  and  develope  as  prisms,  tables  and  twins  with  truncated 
angles  of  the  most  various  kinds.  The  raphides  also  apparently  belong  here.  The 
fundamental  form  of  the  calcium  oxalate  crystallising  in  the  quadratic  system  is  the 
quadrate-octahedron,  the  main  axis  of  which  is  sometimes  extremely  short,  so  that 
the  crystal  assumes  the  form  of  a  letter  cover;  in  other  cases  combinations  of  the 
quadratic  prism  with  the  corresponding  pyramid  occur,  and  so  forth ^  As  a  rule 
the  crystal-vesicles  contain  a  slimy  substance :  if  the  crystals  are  very  large,  the 
slime  is  less  abundant. 

In  some  cases,  on  the  other  hand  (tubers  of  Orchids),  the  cell  is  chiefly  filled 
with  slime,  and  contains  only  a  small  group  of  crystals.  Where  the  crystals  of 
oxalite  appear  as  well-formed  indivi  luals  or  clusters,  they  often  stand  in  relation  with 
the  cell'Wall,  and  are  embedded  in  cellulose  projections,  or  in  the  cell-wall  itself 
(pith  of  ÄVrr/ti,  Ricinus,  in  the  vascular  bundles  of  the  petiole  of  various  Aroidece^ 
leaf  parenchyma  of  Hoy  a  carnosa,  leaves  of  Ct/rus,  cortex  of  Sa/ix,  Populus,  Ce/lfs, 
Fagus  and  others).  In  other  cases  also  a  relation  of  this  kind  is  at  least  not  im- 
probable- Very  small  crystals  of  calcium  oxalate— their  form  no  longer  distinctly 
recognisable,  but  rendered  evident  by  means  of  j)olarised  light— are  also  found 
occasionally  deposited  in  thickened  cell-walls«  These  are  particularly  common  in  the 
basi  of  Conifcraj,  and  in  a  few  Dicotyledons  (leaves  of  Sedum,  Mesnnhryanihemum), 


•  As  regards  the  cr)*«!*!«  of  calcium  oxalate,  the  chief  work  is  that  of  Holzner,  'Flora,*  1864, 
p.  37.^.  and  1867,  p.  499.  Further,  RosanotT,  *  Bot.  Zcitg,'  186-;  ami  1867.  Gruf  Solms-Laubach, 
*  Hol  Zeitg.'  1871  ;  and  Pfiit/cr,  '  Flora/  1871,  p-  97,  arc  also  important. 
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Aiiiong  ihc  Gymiiosperms,  Wfhvilschta  mirabiiis — so  very  remarkable  in  other 
ref^pects  also — has  ihousands  of  well-developed  oxalate  crystals  contained  in  the 
substance  of  the  very  thick  walls  of  the  schlcrenehvmatous  cells  (Fig.  178). 

The  quanlitv  01  oxalate  of  lime  may  occasionally  be  enormous.  According^ 
10  Schleiden»the  dry  substance  ofCrrtus  senilis  contains  more  than  85  per  cent,  of  its 
weight  of  it.  This  substance  is  also  generally  abundant  in  the  parenchyma  of  foliage 
leaves,  as  well  as  in  the  secondary  cortex  and  pith  of  dicotyledonous  woody  plants,  and 
occasionally  in  the  medullary  rays  also  (Ctimellia,  Vi/is),     Sometimes,  however,  the 

crystals  are  entirely  wanting,  as  in  the  Equi- 
setacese,  and  most  Ferns  and  Grasses;  and 
even  in  families  of  Phanerogams  which  are 
otherwise  rich  in  calcium  oxalate  it  is  absent 
in  single  species,  e.  g.  in  Ptiunia  nyciaginifiora 
(Solanacese),  in  Tulipa  sihestris^  Lilium  mar- 
fagon,  and  Lilium  candidium  (De  Bary), 

With  regard  to  its  distribution  in  the  tissues, 
we  may  notice  the  frequency  of  crystals  of 
oxalate  in  rows  of  cells  which  accompany 
the  vascular  bundles,  or  run  in  the  secondary 
cortex,  or  which,  on  the  other  hand,  occur  in 
groups  or  rows  beneath  the  epidermis.  Many 
Monocotyledons  are  especially  remarkable  for 
the  serially  arranged  large  vesicles,  containing 
slime  and  raphides,  in  the  petioles,  leaves, 
and  bulb-scales — e.g.  the  Commel)TiaceaB, 
Amaryllide»,  and  Palms. 

In  many  crustaceous  Lichens,  and  to  a 
less  extent  in  some  other  Fungi,  calcium 
oxalate  is  excreted  in  large  quantities  on  the 
exterior  of  the  cells.  Although  oxalate  of 
lime  is  occasionally  met  with  in  the  form  of 
small  crystals  suspended  in  the  protoplasm ; 
in  living  cells  rich  in  protoplasm,  and  even 
in  those  containing  chlorophyll,  this  does  not 
aflfect  its  being  a  useless  secretion,  since  even 
in  Uving  cells  —  e.g.  in  hairs  rich  in  pro- 
toplasm— such  an  excretion  may  obviously  result  without  the  life  of  the  cell  itself 
being  endangered. 

In  comparison  with  the  exceedingly  common  occurrence  of  calcium  oxalate,  the 
excretion  of  calcium  carbonate  in  solid  masses  is  rare.  Among  the  Phanerogams 
there  are  two  families  especially — the  Uriicaceae  in  the  wider  sense,  and  the  Acan- 
thacea^ — which  are  remarkable  for  the  presence  of  so-called  Cystolilhs;  in  the  first 
family  in  connection  with  the  epidermal  system,  in  the  others  in  the  interior  of 
the  fundamental  tissue.  Cysloliths  are  massive  bodies,  often  resembling  a  bum  h  of 
grapes,  attached  by  a  thin  short  stalk  10  the  wall  of  the  cells  in  which  they  are 
contained.     The  substance  of  this  body  consists  of  cellulose,  which  is  permeated  by 
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a  large  quantity  of  exceerlingly  fine  granules  of  carlxinate  of  lime,  so  »hat  the  whole 
re[»resents  a  mass  of  slony  hardness,  from  which  the  calcium  ^aIt  may  he  dissolved 
out  by  weak  acids>  with  the  formation  of  carlx>n  dioxide  gas.  Among  the  lower 
Cryptogams  also  cases  of  calcification  are  found — i.e.  deposits  of  calcium 
carbonate  in  the  substance  of  the  cell  wall—so  that  ihe  w'hole  plant  is  of  stony 
hardness,  as  in  the  Corallineae  and  Melobesiaccae  among  the  FInridcae,  and  even  in 
single  species  of  Halynuda,  as  well  as  in  Acciabularia  among  the  Siphonc« 
(Coeloblastae). 

If  we  now*  turn  to  those  receptacles  for  secretions  which  contain  Buids,  we  find 
the  contents  in  the  form  of  gummy  mucus,  or  of  latex- like  emulsions,  which  may  flow^ 
out  in  abundance  on  wounding,  or  of 
solutions  of  tatinin,  balsams  and  the  like. 
We  here  meet  with  tissue-formations 
which,  at  the  one  e.xtreme,  pass  almost 
imperceptibly  into  segmented  laticiferous 
vessels,  as  in  the  so-called  tannin-bear- 
ing laticiferous  vessels  of  many  Arotdca 
and  species  of  Aftisn ;  while  the  other 
extreme  is  exhibited  in  the  occurrence 
of  roundisli  cells,  scarcely  differing  from 
the  surrounding  parenchyma,  and  iso- 
lated or  grouped  in  all  kinds  of  ways, 
in  which  the  substances  mentioned  are 
contained,  usually  as  mixtures.  We  may 
term  these  structures  collectively  secre- 
tion-vesicles, and  speak  in  more  special 
cases  of  gum-vesicles,  resin-vesicles» 
latex-vesicles,  tannin-vesicles,  and  so 
forth.  By  this  means  the  characteris- 
tic constituents  of  the  contents  are  in- 
dicate<l.  Apart  from  tlie  laticiferous 
vessels  of  the  Aroidtm  and  species  of 
Muui.  from  their  nature  still  somewhat 
doubtful,  there  are  found  in  the  most 
various  suMivisions  of  the  Älonocoly- 
ledons,  Dicotyledons,  and  ?ome  Ferns, 
secretion-vesicles  which  are  formed  of  thin- walled  more  or  less  long,  often  very 
long  tubular  cells,  standing  one  over  the  other  in  rows,  and  accompanying  ttje 
%*38Cular  lundles  on  the  outer  side,  or  at  the  circumference  of  the  pilh:  or,  as  is 
the  case  with  the  rows  of  vesicles  in  Pha^eolus,  running  in  the  soft  bast  of  the 
vascular  fmndle  itself  Among  the  most  remarkable  forms  belonging  here  are 
ihc  vesicles  abounding  in  taunin  which  run  in  the  intcrnodes  of  Sambucus  nigra^ 
both  in  the  cortex  and  in  the  circumference  of  the  pilh;  these,  according  to 
De  Bary»  probably  extend  through  ihe  entire  lengih  of  an  internode  (20  cm.), 
and  are  at  the  same  time  remaj  kable  for  their  breadth  (01  mm.  and  more).  The 
so-called  utricular  vessels  also,  occurring  in  the  Leeks,  and  especially  in  the  bulb 
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scales  o{  Allium  Cepa^  A.  fistulosum,  etc.,  deserve  mention  ;  they  run  somewhat  close 
beneath  the  epidermis,  and  consist  of  serially  arranged,  rather  broad  vesicles,  the 
ends  of  which  communicate  with  one  another  by  means  of  broad,  pitted,  transverse 
septa,  and  they  contain  a  granular  coagulable  latex,  which  flows  out  in  some  quantity 
when  a  bulb  is  cut  through  at  the  base.  The  erroneously  so-called  laticiferous 
vessels  of  the  Maples  (well  developed  in  Acer  plaianoides)  are  similarly  constituted ; 
they  run  at  the  boundary  between  the  phloSm  of  the  vascular  bundle,  and  the 
sclerenchyma  strands  accompanpng  it.  The  resin  of  the  Convolvulacecp,  partly 
used  in  medicine  (e.  g.  Scammony  from  the  roots  of  Convolvulus  Scammonium, 
Jalap  resin  from  the  root  of  Ipomea  purga),  and  others,  are  obtained,  like  the 
dried  latexes  of  the  druggists'  shops,  by  mere  inspissation  of  the  contents  which  flow 
out  in  the  form  of  latex  from  the  serially  arranged  more  or  less  elongated  secretion- 
vesicles  of  these  plants.  Like  the  true  la- 
ticiferous vessels,  the  rows  of  utricles  men- 
tioned may  also  be  repeated  in  continually 
increasing  numbers  in  the  secondary  tissue, 
originating  from  the  activity  of  a  cambium 
ring.  The  same  holds  good  of  the  short  resin 
and  gum-resin  vesicles  found  singly  or  in 
small  groups  in  the  cortex;  and  .which  are 
distinguished  by  their  refractive  contents, 
and  occasionally  by  their  considerable  size, 
in  the  Ginger-like  plants,  and  in  Calamus 
{Acorus),  Piperaceae,  Laurineae  and  Magno- 
liaceae,  and  also  in  some  Euphorbiaceae  (Cas- 
carilla  bark)  and  Aristolochiae.  To  these 
forms  are  to  be  added  the  mucus-vesicles  in 
the  parenchyra^t  of  the  Malvaceae,  Tiliaceae, 
Laurineae,  Ulmeae,  and  species  of  Cactus,  and 
in  the  tubers  of  Orchis  and  the  cortex  of 
the  Pines.  They  are  generally  distinguished 
from  the  cells  of  the  surrounding  parenchyma 
by  their  larger  size  ;  and  are  filled  with  a  gum- 
like mucus,  which  dissolves  in  water.  This 
latter  is  in  the  majority  of  cases  (according  to 
De  Bary)  nothing  more  than  strongly  swollen 
cellulose,  which  fills  up  the  lumen  of  the  cell,  and  arises  from  alteration  of  the 
cell-walls,  still  showing  in  part  the  layering  and  pitting  of  the  latter.  The  mucus 
in  the  tubers  of  Orchis  (Salep)  arises  however,  according  to  Frank,  in  the  interior 
of  the  protoplasm  in  the  form  of  a  vacuole,  which  grows  up  together  with  a  small 
bundle  of  raphides  and  presses  the  remaining  contents  aside.  When,  as  in 
Althea  rosea,  peculiarly  grouped  mucus-cells  of  this  kind  become  completely 
disorganised,  there  arise  lacunae  in  the  parenchyma  of  various  shapes  and  sizes, 
filled  with  this  translucent  mucus.  Such  gum-reservoirs  are  distinguished  from  the 
cases  of  proper  Gummosis,  where  large  groups  of  tissue  in  the  older  organs  are 
changed  into   basorin   and  other  kinds  of  gum   (Cherry  gum,  Tragacanth,  etc.). 


Fig.  i8a— I^ongitudinal  section  throuffh  a  scale  of  the 
bulb  of  AUium  Cefa,  e  epidermis;  c  cuticle;  /  paren- 
chyma ;  sg  the  latex  of  the  utricular  vessel  coagulated  in 
potash  solution;  qq  septum  of  the  vessel  The  Icnin* 
tudinal  wall  is  pitted,  and  separates  the  utricular  vessel 
ftam  one  lying  behind. 
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in  that  they  assume  their  characteristic  condition  at  the  beginning  of  the  differen- 
liaiion  of  the  tissues  in  the  very  young  organs.  Further  are  to  be  mentioned  the 
lannin-vcsicles  of  many  plants.  These  are  isohited  parenchyma  cells,  often  hardly 
distinguished  in  any  other  way,  which  are  filled  witli  a  concentrated  soiution  of  tannin, 
frequently  accompanied  by  a  red  colouring-matter.  Exquisite  examples  of  them  are 
found  in  the  cortex  of  the  stem  of  the  seedling  uf  Ricinus  and  many  other  germinat- 
ing woody  plants,  where  they  attract  the  attention  of  the  microscopist  either  directly 
by  the  red  colour,  or  by  forming  ink  on  the  addition  of  solutions  of  iron  salts. 

A  group  of  receptacles  for  secretions,  well  characterised  anatomically,  are  the 
resin-passages  and  gum-passages ;  these  arise  by  the  separation  of  the  walls  of 
neighbouring  rows  of  cells,  and  thus  constitute  cellular  passages  filled  with  secre- 
tions.    In   the  CycadesB,  some   Lycopodice»  Älaraitiaceae,  and   species   of  Canm, 
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Opunttse,  and  Araliaceae,  these  passages  contain  mucous  substances ;  in  the  Conifer« 
(with  the  exception  of  Taxtts)  the  contents  are  mixtures  of  ethereaJ  oil  and  resin 
(balsam),  and  the  same  also  occurs  in  the  Terebinihacea?,  Umbcllifcraj  and  tliose 
Compositae  which  possess  no  laticiferous  vessels.  These  intercellular  canals  are 
generally  elongated,  and  often  penetrate  the  whole  of  the  organs  of  the  plant ; 
or  lliey  may  L>e  wanting  in  the  roots,  but  are  then  so  much  the  more  abundant 
in  the  primary  ami  secondary  cortex  of  the  shoot-axes,  and  occur  also  in  the 
foliage  leaves.  The  length  of  these  canals,  and  apparently  also  tlieir  occasional 
lateral  communications»  explain  why  trees  which  produce  resin  gradually  exude 
such  Urge  quantities  uf  balsam  from  local  wounds,  wliich  then  generally  stiffens 
to  pasty  resinous  masses  in  the  air  (resins  of  Coniferae,  e.g.  Sandarach,  Mastic 
derived  from  Pisiaaa  (erehinlhus^  etc.).  In  other  cases,  again,  as  in  the  Alismacex, 
llutomarea^  and  the  Aroidese  among  the  Monocoiyledons,  and  in  the  Clusiaceae,  species 
of  MttmillarM^  and  Umbdlifcra?,  among  the  Dicotyledons,  such  intercellular  passages 
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contain  latex-like  emulsions  of  resinous  and  gummy  substances  (De  Bary).  Oc- 
casionally these  secretion-bearing  intercellular  passages  only  form  short  gaps  in 
the  tissue,  as  in  the  small  leaves  of  the  Cupressineae  and  in  the  seed-coats  of  some 
plants  of  the  same  group. 


Frr..  iSa.-'Resin  canals  in  the  young  stem  of  the  Ivy  {transverse  section).  -•*,  B.  C  young  canals  U)  at  ihc 
boundary  of  the  cambium  (r)  and  soft  bast  (»#) ;  A  wood.  D  and  E  larger  and  older  canals  {^)  lying  at  the 
boundary  between  the  bast  [d)  and  the  cortical  parenchyma  (r/V 

The  intercellular  secretion-passages  arise  early  in  the  tissue-differentiation  in 
young  organs;  and  may  also  be  repeatedly  formed  in  the  secondary  tissue-layers 
produced  from  the  cambium,  especially  in  woody  plants.  It  is  generally  by  the 
separation  of  the  angles  of  four  neighbouring  longitudinal  series  of  cells  that  the 
passage  is  produced :  this  becomes  filled  at  once  with  the  secretion.  If  the  passage 
remains  narrow  in  diameter,  the  cells  surrounding  it  either  remain  undivided,  or, 
growing  slightly,  they  undergo  a  single  division  only,  so  that  the  secretion-passage 
is  only  boimded  by  a  few  cells  on  the  transverse  section.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
organ  referred  to  increases  in  circumference  generally,  the  secretion-passages  running 
in  it  may  also  be  considerably  extended  in  width ;  the  cells  surrounding  them  grow 
to  a  corresponding  degree  with  it,  and  become  divided  by  radial  as  well  as  by 
tangential  walls  (taken  with  regard  to  the  passages),  so  that  the  passage  is  now 
surrounded  by  two,  or  even  by  several  layers  of  a  special  tissue,  the  epithelium  of 
the  passage,  the  granular  contents  and  deHcate  wall  of  which  distinguish  it  from 
the  surrounding  tissue.  In  the  leaves  of  species  of  PinuSy  the  bordering  of  the 
epithelium  of  the  passages  by  a  closed  sheath  of  schlerenchyma  cells  is  very 
characteristic.  As  regards  the  source  of  the  secretion,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  originates  from  the  epithelium;    although  it  is  not  quite   certain  that  the 
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characterislic  conlents  of  the  passage  itself  are  aLreaiU  n-K.^tiisiil^lc  as  such  in  ihc 
epithelium  cells.  Possibly  the  substance  of  the  wall  of  the  epiihelium  itself  becomes 
chemically  altered  and  concerned  in  the  formation  of  the  secretion. 

All  receptacles,  for  secretions  not  consisti?ig  of  long  vesicles,  series  of  vesicles, 
or  long  intercellular  passages,  were  formerly  collected  together  under  the  name  of 
Glands.  We  shall  employ  this  expression  quite  arbitrarih'  for  a  special  kind  of  re- 
ceptacles for  secretion,  which  chieHy  contain  ethereal  oils  and  resins  dissolved  in  them  ; 
and  we  shall  at  the  same  time  distinguish  two  subdivisions  of  these  structures — the 
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internal  glands,  i.e.  those  situated  under  the  epidermis,  on  the  one  hand ;  and  the  so- 
called  epidermal  glands^  which  Ijelong  to  the  epidermis  and  its  hairs,  on  the  other. 

The  internal  glands  are  often  perceptible  to  the  unaided  eye  as  bright,  trans- 
lucent dots  in  the  tissue  of  foliage  leaves  or  stems,  e.  g.  in  the  leaves  of  the  Citrons 
and  Oranges,  many  species  of  Hypericum,  Lysimachia,  etc. ;  or  they  are  contained  in 
protul>erances  of  the  outer  surface»  as  in  Dic/amnus  Fraxindla.  The  internal  glands 
in  tlie  skin  of  the  fruit  of  the  Orange  are  very  conspicuous  and  large;  they  abound 
in  ethereal  oils,  and  appear  in  transverse  and  longitudinal  sections  as  roundish 
cavities,  from  which  the  inflammable  ethereal  oil  spurts  on  the  application  of  pres- 
sure.    Such  glands  originate,  so  far  as  investigation  extends,  from  a  single  mother- 
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cell,  which,  as  it  slowly  developes,  undergoes  many  divisions  in  all  directions,  so  that 
a  multicellular  mass  of  tissue  of  roundish  form  arises,  the  cells  of  which  subsequently 
become  remarkable  as  containing  very  granular,  apparently  dead  protoplasm.  Later 
on,  the  thin  cell-walls  dissolve ;  the  process  commencing  in  the  middle  of  the 
spheroidal  group  and  proceeding  outwards.  There  thus  arises  a  roundish  cavity, 
filled  partly  with  watery  sap,  partly  with  drops  of  ethereal  oil  or  balsam — the 
products  of  solution  of  the  mass  of  cells.  The  layers  of  tissue  surrounding  this 
cavity  fit  closely  on  all  sides,  without  intercellular  spaces,  and  thus  form  a  kind  of 
wall  to  the  receptacle  for  the  secretion  (well  seen  in  the  leaves  of  Ciirus).  These 
processes  will  be  sufficiently  understood  on  comparing  figures  183  and  184;  the 
relations  there  illustrated  appear  with  few  deviations  to  be  exactly  the  same  in  the 
internal  glands  of  the  Myrtacea»,  other  Rutaceae,  and  in  Hypericum,  Gossypium  {CoiXon), 
Lysimachia  and  species  of  Oxalis. 

Very  many  plants*,  particularly  among  the  Dicotyledons,  owe  the  more  or  less 


Fig.  185— a  portion  of  the  epidennis  with  iflandular 
hairs,  from  the  petiole  of  Primula  si'itMsü,  a  com- 
mencement of  the  development  of  secretion ;  *  a  large 
'l)ubble  of  secretion ;  d  after  the  bursting  of  the  bubble 
(DeBary). 


FiGw  i86.->Lupulin  ffland  of 
the  Hop.  A  young,  before  the 
secretion  separates  :  B  older, 
the  cuticle  raised  up  by  the 
secretion  (De  Bary). 


Sticky  condition  of  the  surfaces  of  the  leaves  and  young  shoot-axes  to  epidermal 
glands,  as  is  easily  perceived  by  passing  the  fingers  over  the  surface  of  such  plants. 
As  a  rule,  the  secretion  at  the  same  time  possesses  a  strong  specific  odour,  as  in 
the  glands  before  mentioned.  The  glandular  condition  of  the  epidermis  proceeds  in 
many  cases  from  secretions  developed  by  the  epidermis  cells  themselves,  as  is  very 
conspicuous  under  the  nodes  of  the  stem  of  Lychnis  viscaria,  on  the  young 
shoot-axes  of  the  White  Birch  (Betula  alba),  on  the  teeth  of  the  leaf  of  Prunus  and 
species  of  Salix,  and  on  small  areas  on  the  underside  of  the  leaf  of  Prunus  lauro- 
ccrasus  and  others.  The  viscid  secretion  appears  here  on  the  epidermis  cells 
(which  are  otherwise  intact,  but  sometimes  distinguished  by  being  particularly  small 
and  peculiar  in  shape)  between  the  proper  cell-wall  and  the  cuticle  situated  upon 


*  Cp.  Johannes  Hanstein,  *  Ucber  die  Organe  der  Harz-  und  Schleimabsondcrtmg^  '  Bot.  Zeitg.' 
1868,  p.  697 ;  and  also  the  much  better  description  in  De  Bary's  •  Vergl.  Aftat.^  \  19. 
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it.  As  the  secretion  increases,  the  cuticle  becomes  more  and  more  raised  up 
from  the  underlying  cellulose  wall  (De  Bary).  The  balj^amic  secretion  Ixjtwcen  the 
cellulose  wall  and  cuticle  in  the  hair-glands  or  glandular  hairs  appears  in  exactly 
the  same  way.  It  is  usually  the  so-called  capitate  hairs,  i.e.  hairs  consisting  of 
a  pedicle-like  support  and  a  roundish  or  broad  shield-shaped  capitulum,  which 
show  this  peculiarity;  and  it  is  practically  indifferent  whether  the  whole  hair 
consists  of  a  single  cell,  or  a  cell  series,  or  a  mass  of  tissue.  The  secretion 
appears,  as  a  rule,  first  at  the  apex  of  the  capitulum,  or,  where  none  is  present,  at  the 
apex  of  the  cell  series,  between  the  wall 
and  the  cuticle;  and,  as  the  secretion 
extends  from  that  point,  the  thin  cuticle 
becomes  gradually  raised  up  in  the 
form  of  a  vesicle,  the  cavity  of  which  is 
filled  with  the  secretion.  An  unusually 
good  example  of  this  process  is  pre- 
sented in  the  glandular  hairs  of  Primula 
sinensis  (Fig.  185).  The  so-called  Lu- 
pulin  also,  a  pulverulent  strongly  smell- 
ing substance  which  may  be  shaken 
from  the  ripe,  cone-like,  female  inflo- 
rescences of  the  Hop,  consists  of  glan- 
dule hairs,  which,  as  Fig.  186  shows, 
are  short,  stalked,  cup-shaped  plates 
of  tissue,  the  cuticle  of  which  is 
raised  up  by  the  bulky  secretion  as  a 
hemispherical  vesicle,  while  the  cells 
themselves  die.  The  so-called  Hashish 
arises  similarly,  in  the  long-stalked,  many- 
celled  capitate  hairs  of  the  female  plant 
of  the  Indian  Hemp.  In  very  many 
other  cases,  e.  g.  in  the  Patschouli  plant 
{PogosUmon  patschouli)^  in  the  Thyme 
(  Thymus  vulgaris)^  in  Cislus,  Pelargonium 
etc.,  and  also  in  the  Fern  Aspidium,  the 
processes  are  essentially  the  same.  In 
other  cases  again  the  balsamic  secretion 
ap[)ears  in  multicellular  glandular  hairs, 
within  the   generally  radially  arranged 

septa  of  the  peltate  short-stalked  capitulum  of  the  hair  itself:  the  septa  split  into 
two  lamellae,  and  the  intercellular  space  thus  produced  Ix'comcs  filled  with  the 
secretion.  Such  *  schizogenous  glands '  are  found  on  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves 
o{  Rhododendron  ferugineum  and  elsewhere.  But  schizogenous  glands  may  also  arihc 
in  the  epidermis  itself,  as  in  the  Papilionaceous  \^2^\^.Psoral€a  hirla  (Fig.  187),  where, 
by  the  division  of  one  epidermis  cell,  a  roundish  gnjup  of  ctrlls  is  flevelofied  which 
extends  deep  into  the  tissue  beneath  and  presents  an  almost  globular  aggregate, 
surrounded   by  the    leaf-fiarenchyma.      The   septa  of   ihis   aggregate   stand   per- 


FlO.  i«7.— Vertical  MXtioR  of  the  surfa«.«  «.f  tlic  kuf  <»f  /'mtalnt 
hirla  (Papiltonace;«').  a  an  alinotit  mature  kI"*(I  after  the  rrnwival  «H 
the  »ecretion  from  twt»een  the  waIN  by  alcohol ;  <- comiiirm  ifi|{  form - 
ationof  «xretion  Uet»eeti  the  (clI  walls ;  t>  very  jrouiiififlan'l,  tief'ife 
.secretion.  It  is  necn  that  the  iflaiiduUr  (.clU  arc  only  ctonKMtcl 
epittcriiiAl  tell»  (I>c  Hary). 
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pendicularly  to  the  surface  of  the  leaf,  and  first  exhibit  the  splitting  and  separation 
of  the  secretion  mentioned  in  the  middle:  this  proceeds  so  far  later  on,  that  the 
individual  cells  of  the  complex  appear  to  lie  quite  separate  in  the  mass  of  secreted 
substances  (De  Bary). 

Johannes  Hanstein  distinguished  as  Colleters  certain  massive  multicellular 
hairs,  the  secretion  of  which  consists  of  resin  and  gum,  or  gum  alone,  and 
effects  the  sticking  together  of  the  parts  of  the  bud  in  many  plants.  This  secre- 
tion is  very  conspicuous  on  the  just  opening  buds  of  the  Horse-chestnut,  Poplar, 
and  Syn'nga;  and  is  e\ident  in  a  less  degree  in  very  many  other  woody  plants 
(Aides,  CoryluSy  Carpinus,  Loniceray  Sambucus),  and  also  in  many  herbaceous  plants 
{Helianihus,  Datura^  Salvia,  Viola,  &c.).  In  the  Polygoneae,  especially  the  Docks 
and  Rhubarbs,  it  is  chiefly  mucilage,  which  becomes  diffluent  in  water  and  fills 
up  the  spaces  between  the  folded  parts  of  the  bud  and  covers  the  developing 
leaves  and  buds.  These  secretions,  which  make  their  appearance  in  the  very  young 
parts  of  the  bud,  are  lost  on  the  complete  unfolding  of  the  leaves  and  intemodes,  and 
appear  to  be  a  means  of  protection  for  the  young  organs  against  drjing  up,  and 
other  injurious  influences.  These  substances  are  excreted  from  the  hairs  or  colleters 
mentioned,  which  are  developed  especially  at  the  edges  of  the  young  stipules, 
and  elsewhere  on  the  parts  of  the  bud.  They  may  present  the  most  various 
forms,  but  the  secretion  always  takes  place  between  the  cuticle  and  the  outer  cell-wall 
of  the  body  of  the  hair:  the  cuticle,  as  in  other  cases,  is  raised  up  in  a  vesicular 
manner  by  the  secretion,  until  it  finally  bursts  (especially  on  the  admission  of 
water)  by  the  swelling  of  the  slime,  and  the  mass  spreads  over  the  surface  of 
the  organ.  Examples  of  schizogenous  glands  occur  here  also;  and  occasionally 
the  epidermis  itself  is  concerned  in  the  formation  of  the  secretion  between  its 
cuticle  and  cell-wall. 

In  connection  with  the  glandular  hairs  may  be  briefly  mentioned  here  the 
mealy,  dust-like,  capitate  hairs,  described  by  De  Bary,  to  which  the  under  surface 
of  the  leaf  of  the  so-called  Gold  and  Silver  Ferns  {Gjmnogramme,  Nothochlaena, 
Cheilanthes)  owe  their  white  or  golden  yellow  {JPteris  auratd)  meal -like  covering. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  mealy-dusted  foliage  leaves  of  many  Primroses,  e.g.  Primula 
marginala,  farinosa,  auricula.  The  mealy  covering  is  exclusively  produced  by 
the  round  capitula  of  shortly-stalked  hairs ;  from  all  points  of  the  surface  of  these 
capitula  are  developed  very  thin,  but  relatively  long  rodlets  or  threads  of  an 
apparently  resinous  substance,  which  dissolves  in  alcohol,  ether,  acetic  acid,  and 
alkalies,  and  (it  is  said)  again  crystallises  out  from  the  solutions.  This  mode  of  excre- 
tion appears  to  be  only  another  form  of  the  excretion  of  balsam  occurring  elsewhere 
between  the  cuticle  and  cell- wall  of  the  hair;  since,  according  to  De  Bary,  the 
vesicular  glandular  hairs  previously  described  may  occur  in  place  of  these  dusty 
hairs  on  the  leaves  of  the  same  or  allied  plants. 

Physiologically  the  most  remarkable  of  all  external  glands  are  the  digestive 
glands  of  the  insectivorous  plants,  I  contemplate  treating  of  these  later,  however, 
when  dealing  with  the  theory  of  nutrition. 
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THE  GENERAL  EXTERNAL  CONDITIONS  OF  PLANT-LIFE. 


The  vital  activity  of  plants  is,  like  that  of  animals,  the  result  of  the  co-operation  ^(*  *'.  ^^^ 
of  two  factors;  the  internal  structure,  or  inherited  disposition,  and  the  influences  •'^'•'■^  ''^ 
operating  from  without,  or  stimuli.  -r* « ^  a  v  s 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  be  perfectly  clear  on  this  point ;  therefore  it 
may  be  permitted  to  make  the  nature  of  the  two  factors  mentioned  more  intelligible, 
where  possible,  by  the  comparison  of  an  organism  with  a  machine. 

The  work  done  by  a  steam-engine,  for  example,  depends  in  like  manner 
upon  two  factors:  namely  its  structure,  and  the  energy  which  is  supplied  to  it. 
Upon  the  form  and  combination  of  its  individual  parts  depends  what  kind-  of 
work  it  can  perform — whether,  as  a  locomotive,  it  will  be  in  a  position  to  draw 
a  train;  or,  as  an  engine,  to  plough  an  arable  field;  or,  as  a  spinning  machine^ 
to  spin  yarn  out  of  thread ;  or  whether  it  puts  a  loom  in  motion,  or  planes  the 
iron  parts  for  another  machine,  and  so  forth.  But  be  the  machine  constructed 
as  you  will,  it  performs  the  work  intended  by  the  constructor  only  if  it  be  set  in 
motion;  and  this,  as  is  well  known,  is  accomplished  by  the  tension  of  the  steam 
which  moves*  the  piston  to  and  fro  in  the  cylinder. 

Moreover,  it  is  not  enough  merely  that  the  steam  is  evolved  in  the  machine; 
since,  so  long  as  it  possesses  too  slight  a  tension,  not  suflScient  to  overcome  the 
friction  of  the  parts  of  the  machine,  these  latter  do  not  move.  The  performance 
of  work  will  only  be  attained  if,  by  the  supply  of  sufficient  quantities  of  heat, 
the  tension  of  the  steam  reaches  a  magnitude  which  gives  to  the  parts  of  the  machine 
the  quickening  energy  by  means  of  which  it  can  perform  the  work  in  view. 

The  case  is  similar  with  the  work  performed  by  an  organised  body,  particularly 
of  a  plant,  or  part  of  a  plant.  The  work  which  it  is  able  to  perform  depends  es- 
sentially upon  its  structure — upon  the  combination  and  chemical  nature  of  its  smallest 
parts.  Whether  these  parts  will  be  set  in  motion,  however,  and  whether  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  nature  and  combination  they  will  actually  accomplish  that  which 
they  are  able  to  perform,  depends  entirely  upon  whether  they  obtain  from  without 
the  energy  in  virtue  of  which  they  are  put  into  those  forms  of  movement,  the 
co-operation  of  which  we  distinguish  as  the  vital  activity  of  the  organism. 

After  these  considerations,  it  is  clear  that  the  investigation  of  the  phenomena 
of  life — i.e.  Physiology — has  to  do  with  two  problems:    on  the  one  hand,  with 
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the  investigation  of  the  internal  structure  of  the  organs,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  with 
the  exposition  of  those  external  influences  by  means  of  which  this  internal  struc- 
ture is  impelled  to  the  movements  and  performance  of  work  specifically  peculiar 
to  it. 

As  an  engineer  who  wishes  to  criticise  a  steam-engine  must  know  exactly,  on 
the  one  hand  its  structure,  and,  on  the  other,  the  properties  of  heat  and  of  steam ; 
so  it  is  the  aim  of  the  physiologist  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  life  from  the  internal 
structure  of  the  organs,  and  the  nature  of  the  external  influences  acting  upon  them. 
Only  he  meets,  of  course,  with  far  greater  difficulties  than  the  engineer ;  since  the 
organism  is  an  incomparably  more  complicated  machine  than  any,  however  perfect, 
constructed  by  man.  In  the  first  place,  the  structure  of  the  latter  is  relatively  easy 
to  comprehend ;  and  it  is  set  in  motion  by  the  well-understood  activity  of  heat  and 
steam.  On  the  other  hand,  our  knowledge  of  the  actual  internal  structure  of  the 
organs  of  a  plant  is  still  in  the  highest  degree  incomplete;  since  in  these  matters 
it  concerns  the  coarser  visible  portions  far  less  than  the  molecular  structure  and 
atomic  composition.  This,  since  it  depends  upon  invisible  parts,  can  only  be  known 
by  indirect  methods,  and  by  means  of  conclusions  slowly  obtained.  Moreover, 
it  is  shown  that  the  structure  of  the  organism  is  not  simply  sensitive  to  one  kind 
of  external  influence,  as  is  that  of  a  steam-engine ;  but  that  all  known  natural  forces 
may  affect  the  living  machine.  Plants  do  not  re-act  only  to  the  motion  which  is 
communicated  to  them  as  heat,  but  also  to  the  movements  of  the  aether  which 
our  eye  perceives  as  light.  They  are,  at  the  same  time,  sensitive  to  electrical  changes, 
and  they  re-act  in  a  manner  not  yet  understood  to  the  influence  of  gravitation,  and 
even  slight  contact  may  produce  very  great  effects.  But  above  all — a  matter  which 
does  not  come  into  consideration  at  all  in  a  machine  constructed  by  man — the 
organism  nourishes  itself— i.  e.  it  absorbs  material  into  itself  from  without,  and  itself 
joins  this  to  the  substance  of  the  organs  already  present.  Here,  also,  it  again  de- 
pends upon  the  substance  already  existing,  and  its  structure,  that  the  nutrition  in 
a  given  organism  takes  place  in  a  certain  manner,  and  not  otherwise.  When 
a  seed  or  a  bud  becomes  detached  from  a  plant,  in  order  to  begin  an  in- 
dependent life,  the  course  of  the  latter  is  already  traced  out  beforehand.  The  nature 
and  combination  of  the  smallest  particles  in  the  seed  are  specifically  determined  by 
the  nature  of  the  mother-plant — they  are  established  beforehand.  The  question  is 
only  whether  the  germ  will  develope ;  whether  it  will,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  perform  all 
that  which  it  can  perform  according  to  the  laws  prescribed  for  it  by  the  mother-plant; 
and  this  *  whether'  depends  upon  the  external  influences  of  heat,  light,  gravitation, 
electricity,  nutrition  and  respiration,  the  contact  of  solid  and  fluid  bodies,  and  so 
forth. 

The  difficult  part  of  physiological  investigation  always  lies  in  the  explanation 
of  the  structural  relations  of  the  organs,  by  which  the  latter,  in  consequence  of  the 
influence  of  external  forces,  are  put  in  motion  in  the  way  specifically  determined ; 
and,  unfortunately,  experience  shows  that  the  coarser  visible  structural  relations  only 
play  a  more  subordinate  part  in  the  matter,  and  that  physiological  investigation  is 
compelled  to  go  back  to  the  invisible,  smallest  particles  of  matter,  the  mutual 
relations  of  which,  again,  can  only  be  inferred  from  the  entire  working  of  all  the 
visible  organs.     We  may  therefore  reserve  until  we  enter  upon  the  consideration  of 
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the  individual  phenomena  of  vegetation,  a  detailed  study  of  the  corresponding 
structural  relations  of  the  organs. 

Much,  however,  may  be  stated  generally  uith  reference  to  the  influence  of  ex- 
ternal causes  on  the  phenomena  of  life :  since  here  it  is  only  a  matter  of  proving,  liy 
means  of  obscn-ation  and  experiment,  what  kinds  of  vital  phenomena  appear  when 
certain  alterations  are  produced  in  the  environment  of  the  living  plant.  In  this  way 
it  has  been  shown,  even  in  the  still  very  imperfect  condition  of  our  knowledge  in 
this  respect,  that  a  far  greater  portion  of  the  phenomena  of  life  are  called  forth  by 
external  influences  than  one  formerly  ventured  to  assume;  and  that  what  the  living 
organism  perfonns  of  itself,  by  reason  of  its  inherited  structure,  always  concerns  only 
the  specific  nature  of  the  performance.  Whether  and  with  what  intensity  this  takes 
place  depends,  however,  entirely  upon  the  play  of  external  influences. 

What  I  would  here  emphatically  lay  down,  is  the  fact  that  every  phenomenon 
of  life  arises  from  two  factors:  on  the  one  hand,  from  the  structure  transmitted 
from  the  mother  organism,  and,  on  the  other,  from  external  forces  working  on  this 
structure.  Every  phenomenon  of  life  is  the  product  of  these  two  factors,  neither  of 
which  is  at  all  effective  by  itself.  The  one  factor,  the  external  influences,  which  we 
may  also  distinguish  as  the  external  conditions  of  life,  we  will  now  lake  into  view 
somewhat  more  closely  in  its  most  general  oudincs. 

The  life  of  the  plant  is  a  coherent  chain  of  the  most  various  motions  of  the 
smallest  particles,  the  atoms  and  molecules  of  its  substance,  from  which  arise  in  the 
plant  mass-motions  of  the  entire  organs,  which,  however^  are  slow  and  mostly  difficult 
10  perceive.  The  most  general  and  important  source  of  vital  force  through  which 
the  life-motions  in  the  bodies  of  plants  are  called  forth  is,  however,  Heat '.  As 
is  well  known,  heat  is  to  be  imagined  as  a  motion  of  the  smallest  particles  of  matter, 
which  is  transmitted  from  one  substance  to  another.  The  intensity  of  this  motion,  or 
the  force  with  which  the  smallest  parücles  vibrate,  is  called  the  temperature,  which 
in  its  turn  is  measured  by  means  of  the  thermometer.  Experience  shows  now 
that  tlie  vital  motions  in  the  interior  of  the  plant  do  not  occur  until  the  tem- 
perature of  the  environment,  which  by  degrees  l>ecomes  communicated  to  the  plant, 
reaches  a  certain  height — a  definite  degree  of  the  thermometer;  i.e.  the  hcat-mniion 
imparted  to  the  plant  must  effect  a  certain  intensity  of  the  vibrations  of  its  smallest 
panicles,  in  order  that  those  further  motions  of  ilic  atoms  and  molecules  may  take 
place  by  which  the  various  chemical  processes  of  nutrition,  ami  all  the  various 
ITJOlecular  motions  of  which  the  life  of  the  plant  consists,  are  called  forth. 

Numerous,  but  by  no  means  final  researches*  have  shown  that  temperatures 


*  I  have  given  a  comprehensive  description  of  the  effects  of  heat  on  vegetation,  wlih  rlelailed 
references  to  the  literature  up  lo  ihe  year  tSö,«;,  in  my  •  IfanMmch  der  Expcrimcntat-phydologie  der 
J'ßan-im*  (Leipzig,   1865),   pp.  47-O8  ;    ami   supplied   more   drtaib   concerning  frcczin^j   in    my 

•  Lehrbuch  dtr  Botanik*  j86S,  p.  s53.     Cp.  also  the  succeeding  editions  of  the  lallcr  txwk. 

'  Concerning  the  upper  and  lower  limits  of  tcmpeTaliire  of  vegetation,  cp.  my  treatijies  in  the 

•  Regensburger  Flora,'  i863^*/>/>  %*orüf*vrj^fhendrH  Stt^rrt'imtamie  pitit>ifisth  beivegiuhtr  mtd 
reizimrtr  Pfian  tenor ^ne^'  pp.  449,  &c. ;  and  'Flora,'  1 864.  *  Ülur  die  T^mperaturxrenifn  der 
VfgetaiioH^  p.  8  ;  and  further,  p.  497,  '  ('ter  den  Einßuss  der  Tempfratur  auf  das  Ergrünen  der 
Blatter*  More  details  in  this  connection  are  to  be  found  in  my  treatise.  *  PhyswUgtuhe  Unter- 
tuchungfn  iiher  die  Afduiffgii^keii  der  KeimuuiC  i*oh  der  Temperafur*  Jrthrb.  Hir  wiss.  Bot  B.  II, 
jS6o.  p.  338. 
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Vt-v  ..  between  the  freezing-point  of  water,  on  the  one  hand,  and  about  50°  C.  on  the 
other,  indicate  those  intensities  of  heat-motion  at  which  plant  life  generally  is  still 
possible.  It  is  quite  conceivable,  and  even  occurs  occasionally,  that  certain  phe- 
nomena of  vegetation  may  still  occur  even  below  the  freezing-point  of  water,  because 
from  various  causes  the  water  <:ontained  in  the  cells  only  begins  to  crystallise  at 
a  few  degrees  below  zero.  However,  these  are  isolated  cases :  in  the  great  majority 
the  vital  movements  in  general  only  begin  at  a  few  or  several  degrees  above  the 
freezing-point.  On  the  other  hand,  the  temperature  of  50°  C.  also  denotes  the 
upper  limit  only  quite  generally,  since  the  majority  of  the  vegetative  processes  are 
brought  to  a  standstill  below  this  temperature;  and  temperatures  of  45°  to  50° 
persisting  for  a  long  time  are  simply  fatal  to  most  plants.  It  depends  here  essentially 
upon  the  abundance  of  water  or  the  succulence  of  the  parts  of  the  plant  concerned 
whether  they  freeze*  at  lower  temperatures,  or  perish  at  too  high  a  temperature 
below  or  above  50°  C.  Parts  containing  little  water,  as  the  majority  of  ripe,  dry  seeds 
and  winter  buds,  are  exceedingly  resistent  even  to  low  degrees  of  cold,  and  the 
former  even  resist  temperatures  of  60°  to  80°  for  a  long  time ;  whereas  very  succulent 
organs  often  freeze  even  at  temperatures  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  freezing- 
point  (this,  however,  is  a  specific  peculiarity  of  certain  plants),  and  are  killed  at  50° 
or  even  under. 

tv^.'  .'  .  Within  the  specified  range  of  temperatures  there  lies  for  each  individual  vegeta- 

tive function  a  certain  degree  of  temperature  at  which  it  developes  its  greatest 
activity.  We  call  this  the  optimum  temperature ;  thus  distinguishing  that  point  of  the 
thermometer  at  which  any  one  vegetative  phenomenon  exhibits  its  maximum 
activity.  At  every  degree  of  temperature  above  or  below  this  optimum,  the  vegetative 
phenomenon  in  question  will  be  less  active.  Exact  investigation  shows  also 
that,  proceeding  from  the  lower  limit  of  temperature,  at  each  higher  constant  degree 
of  temperature  already  mentioned,  the  activity  of  the  phenomena  of  vegetation  is 
greater,  until  at  the  specific  optimum  temperature  itself  the  maximum  activity  is 
attained ;  and  if  the  temperatures  rise  still  higher,  the  activity  decreases  step  by  step, 
until,  on  attaining  the  upper  limit  of  temperature,  it  ceases  entirely.  If  this  high 
temperature  acts  for  a  short  time  only,  the  vegetative  phenomenon  may  be  renewed 
when  a  lower  temperature  recurs ;  if,  however,  the  high  temperature  mentioned 
has  continued  too  long,  deaih  ensues. 

In  this  case  especially,  where  it  is  a  matter  of  the  dependence  of  the  life  of  the 
plant  upon  the  temperature,  we  may  again  take  the  example  of  the  steam-engine 
already  employed.  We  may  compare  the  lower  zero-point  witli  that  condition 
where  the  tension  of  the  steam  just  suffices  to  overcome  the  friction  of  the  machine, 
and  to  bring  about  a  slow  movement,  which  with  increasing  tension  of  the  steam 


*  Concerning  the  freezing  of  plants,  cp.  Sachs,  *  Krystallbildungen  bei  dem  Gefrieren  und 
Veränderung  der  Zellhaüte  bei  dem  Auf t hauen  saftiger  Pflanzentheile^  in  the  *  Berechten  der  kgl. 
Sachs.  Gesellsch.  der  Wiss./  Febr.  1860,  where  I  first  described  the  separation  of  crystalline  water 
from  cells.  In  the  *  Untersuchungen  über  das  Erfrieren  der  Pßanzen'*  \n  H.  5  of  the  periodical, 
'Die  landwirthschaftlichen  Versuchsstationen'  (Dresden,  i860),  I  gave  a  theory  of  freezing  on 
which  all  more  recent  researches  in  this  direction  have  been  based.  This  was  improve<l  in  my 
*  Lehrbuch  der  Botanik^  {\%(i%-1 4^.  Müller  (Thurgau)  made  valuable  further  researches,  *  Land- 
wirthschaftliche  Jahrbücher,'  pub.  Thiel  (Berlin,  1880). 
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bccotiies  accelerated,  unlil  the  macliine  works  not  only  with  a  certain  velocity,  but 
also  in  such  a  manner  that  all  the  individual  movements  work  together  in  the  most 
advantageous  manner ;  this  would  corrt'sjK^nd  to  the  behaviour  of  the  plant  at  the 
optimum  temperature.  If  the  tension  of  the  steam  is  increased  by  supplying  more 
heal  to  the  machine,  dangers  arise  wiili  the  increasing  velocity  of  its  motion : 
individual  pans  arc  healed  and  expanded  um  much,  and  others  are  strained  unlil 
ihey  rupture;  increased  centrifugal  force  may  cause  the  tly-vvheel  to  break,  and  the 
machine  shortly  liecomes  destroyed  by  its  own  motion.  We  may  compare  these 
processes  in  a  certain  sense  with  the  death  of  the  plant  from  heat. 

By  the  establishment  of  the  three  cardinal  points  of  temperature  (which 
expression  includes  tlie  lower  and  higher  temperatures  as  well  as  the  optimum), 
it  is  seen  that  each  single  vegetative  phenomenon  in  any  one  species  of  plant 
in  general  possesses  its  particular  cardinal  points.  In  other  words,  the  lowest 
temperature  at  which  perceptible  growth  takes  place,  does  not  necessarily  suflice 
for  the  development  of  chlorophyll,  or  for  assimilation,  or  for  the  irritabihly  of 
motile  organs,  and  so  forth ;  and  when  this  is  determined  for  one  species  of  plant, 
the  lower  zero-jwints  of  these  functions  in  another  species  are  by  no  means  necessarily 
llie  same.  This  is  likewise  Üie  case  with  reference  to  the  optimum  temp>eratures 
and  the  upper  limits  of  temperature.  In  general  it  is  shown,  however,  that  most 
plants  flourish  best  at  certain  medium  tempcraiurts,  somewhere  L>etwcen  is*"  and 
30^  C,  l)ecause  within  these  iirails  the  various  phenomena  of  vegetation  lake  their 
course  with  sufficient  energy  and  work  harmoniously  together.  The  diversity  of  the 
lower  zero-points  of  the  various  functions  may,  however,  bring  it  al>out  that  at  certain 
lower  temperatures,  somewhere  between  5''  and  10^  C,  the  various  functions  no 
longer  work  harmoniously  together,  so  that  pathological  conditions  are  induced. 
It  is  observed,  for  instance,  that  in  tlie  spring  time  the  young  leaves  of  cereal 
plants  grow,  it  is  true,  but  in  spite  of  bright  illumination  iliey  remain  yellow, 
because  the  lower  limit  of  temperature  for  growth  is  not  so  high  as  that  for  the 
development  of  chlorophyll.  Similarly,  it  is  occasionally  observed  during  the 
regularly  recurrent  cooling  of  die  air  alxjut  the  middle  of  June,  ihat  plants  which 
require  a  relatively  high  temperature,  e,  g.  Beans  {Phaseotus)^  Maize,  Gourd, 
Buckwiieat,  etc.,  unfrjld  new  leaves,  it  is  true,  during  such  periods  of  cool  wealher, 
but  for  the  reasons  given  above  they  remain  yellow,  until  at  a  higher  lcmi>erature 
the  development  of  the  chlorophyll  is  rendered  possible. 

No  object  would  be  served  b\'  bringing  forward  here  all  the  numbers  which 
various  obseners  have  to  a  certain  extent  established  as  to  the  limiis  of  temperature 
and  the  optima  of  the  various  vegciaiive  iihenomena.  Better  opportunities  for  ihis 
will  occur  later  on,  when  considering  the  individual  phenomena  of  vegetation  them- 
selves. Yet  it  may  in  some  measure  contribute  to  the  explanation  of  what  has  been 
said  hitherto  if  a  few  numbeij*  at  least  are  mentioned  as  examples.  The  growth  of 
iiu'  -'  -  .fling  in  its  dependence  upon  temperature  has  been  most  frequently  observed*, 


'  hi  my  treatise,  '  P/tysi&hgische  L'nUrsuthttngcn  iihcr  die  At'kitn^ig;kfit  der  Kämmtg  ven  der 
TetH^ratnr,*  in  ihe  Jahrb.  fur  Wis:*.  Bol*  (1860),  I  fin*t  showed  that  the  growth  of  root»  and  ahoots 
above  uti  optimum  tcrapcraluic  is  a|;ain  retarded,  and  n>ay  thus  be  repttscntcd  by  a  curve  which 
first  siccndi.  Uom  the  abscisba  aud  ihcti  irctuitti  to  it ;  while  up  to  ihat  time,  even  by  Boiib&ingnult» 
simple  proportiouaUty  ttelwct-n  ttni[  eraturc  and  {^lottviU  had  been  assuntcd.   That  ihc  fotiu  of  a  curve 
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and  it  has  been  established  that  the  seeds  of  cereals,  for  example,  can  still  germinate 
— i.  e.  develope  their  roots  and  seedling  shoots — at  a  temperature  very  near  to 
the  freezing-point  of  water;  whereas  the  Maize  and  the  Kidney-bean  (Phaseolus 
tnultiflorus)  require  at  least  a  temperature  of  about  9°  C. ;  and  Date-stones,  as  it 
appears,  only  germinate  at  15°  C.  The  optimum  temperatures  at  which  the  quickest 
growth  of  the  organs  of  the  seedling  results,  appears  in  our  cereals  to  be  28°  or  29° 
C;  in  the  other  plants  mentioned,  however,  it  seems  to  lie  above  30°  C.  At  a 
continued  temperature  above  40°  C.  the  germination  of  all  these  plants  is  abnormal, 
or  they  perish. 

Of  the  other  most  general  vital  phenomena  of  the  plant,  may  be  men- 
tioned, in  the  first  place,  the  streaming  of  the  protoplasm.  In  the  hairs  of 
the  Gourd-plant  this  movement  appears  only  to  begin  when  the  temperature 
reaches  io-ii°C.;  the  optimum  temperature  of  the  streaming  of  the  protoplasm 
may  lie  between  30°  and  40°  C. ;  and  towards  50°  it  decreases  more  and  more,  to 
cease  entirely  if  the  exposure  continues  sufficiently  long. 
KvCf^.  The  relations  which  we  have  so  far  explained  between  the  vegetative  processes 

(jvtt-^tv  '.f.u,..  and  the  temperature  may  also  be  graphically  represented.  If  we  suppose  a  straight 
line  drawn  horizontally,  and  its  length  divided  into  a  number  of  equal  parts,  which, 
proceeding  from  left  to  right,  are  marked  like  a  thermometer  scale,  0°  1°  2",  3°,  and 
so  forth  to  about  50°;  and  if  we  then  further  suppose  the  growth  in  length  of  roots 
or  shoots  attained  at  the  temperatures  named,  and  in  equal  times,  to  be  denoted  by 
lines  of  corresponding  lengths,  erected  perpendicularly  on  our  horizontal  line  (the 
so-called  abscissa)  at  the  places  where  the  temperatures  belonging  to  it  are  recorded, 
these  vertical  lines  represent  ordinates  of  a  curve  obtained  by  connecting  their  upper 
ends  together  by  a  continuous  line:  It  is  clear  that  this  line,  usually  curved,  as  al- 
ready said,  attains  its  highest  point  above  the  optimum  temperature  of  the  abscissa 
line,  and  from  thence  again  sinks  down  to  the  latter.  This  curved  line  we  term 
simply  the  temperature  curve  of  the  growth  in  length;  and  to  any  one  at  all 
familiar  with  these  matters,  such  a  curve  presents  the  easiest  guide  to  the  relations 
of  law  between  temperature  and  growth  established  by  investigation.  In  like 
manner  the  velocity  of  the  protoplasmic  movements  may  of  course  also  be  repre- 
sented by  vertical  ordinates  on  a  temperature  abscissa,  and  thus  in  the  form  of  a 
curve ;  and,  in  general,  each  function  of  the  plant  dependent  upon  the  temperature 
may  be  so  represented. 

So  far  as  we  at  present  understand  the  dependence  of  growth,  of  the  move- 
ments of  protoplasm,  the  formation  of  chlorophyll,  assimilation,  and  of  the  various 
other  irritabilities  upon  temperature,  light,  electricity,  and  external  influences  in 
general,  all  these  relationships  may  be  likewise  expressed  in  the  form  of  curves ; 
in  each  case  the  external  influences  being  registered  according  to  their  intensity 
on  an  abscissa  line,  and  the  corresponding  effects  on  the  plant  being  expressed  by 
ordinates.  Everywhere,  so  far  as  sufficiently  strict  investigations  are  to  hand, 
the   curves   of  function   so   constructed   show   the   main   property  of   temperature 

ascending  from  the  abscissa  and  returning  to  it  may  also  be  employed  for  other  relations  of 
dependence  of  the  plant  upon  external  influences,  was  further  established  subsequently  by  myself 
and  other  observers.  This  law  is,  however,  expressed  generally  for  the  first  time  in  the  present 
lecture. 
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curves :  /.  e,^  they  begin  at  a  certain  intensity  of  the  external  influence,  and  thus 
at  a  definite  place  on  the  abscissa  line,  then  ascend  more  and  more  until 
a  maximum  of  the  effect  appears  above  a  given  point  of  the  abscissa  Hne,  which 
is  always  to  be  distinguished  as  the  optimum  point,  from  whence  onwards  the 
curves  again  sink  down  to  the  abscissa.  In  order  to  Ülustrate  this  generalisation 
of  our  law  of  curves  more  clearly  by  an  example,  I  may  cite  the  dependence 
of  the  evolution  of  oxygen  from  the  organs  containing  chlorophyll,  ander  the 
influence  of  light  of  various  colours;  for  ih^  evolution  of  oxygen  effected  by 
the  chlorophyll  is  a  function  of  the  wave-lenglhs  of  lights  in  so  far  that  only  light 
the  wave-length  of  which  amounts  to  at  least  00003968mm.,  and  does  not 
exceed  o'ooo6866mm.j  effects  the  separation  of  the  oxygen.  Starling  from  both 
extremes,  this  effect  of  the  light  increases,  and  reaches  the  maximum  at  an  optimum 


Atsimi'Mtum. 
CA^wjca/  itctiim. 


I^c  b«ni]  ,<— tf  citiiitHe»  Ihe  absfjrplktt^  s|i«clrum  of  a  »otullon  of  e:hU*ro|^lt)>lt     Tli<  ttn»  A.  B-  U  arc 
teOi     The  »pcctruni  is  employed  fU  the  Jibw:(»»a-Une  for  the  cunes  cxpialnoU  in  the  figure  (Hfttr 


wave-length  of  0*0005889  mm.  As  is  well  known,  the  various  wave-lengths  of 
light  proiluce  in  our  eyes  the  sensation  of  the  various  colours  of  the  spectrum ;  and 
since  the  number  first  mentioned  represents  the  wave-length  of  the  blue,  and  the 
decimd  Uiat  of  tlie  red,  while  the  third — ^the  optimum — denotes  the  wave-lengdi 
of  yellow  light,  we  may  also  say  that  the  evolution  of  oxygen  Ixfgins  in  the  blue 
light,  ascends  thence  through  the  green  uf  tlic  spectrum  up  to  the  middle  of  the 
yellow,  and  there  reaching  its  highest  jxjint  again  descends  in  the  orange-coloured 
rays,  to  cea^c  \\  ithin  the  red  portion  of  the  spectrum.  Thus  if  we  have  a  sufficiently 
large  solar  spectrum,  and  a  green  leaf  is  placed  during  equal  times  in  the  various 
coloure»!  regions  of  the  spectrum,  the  quantity  of  oxygen  evolved  each  time  is 
expressed  by  the  curve  of  which  the  cardinal  points  were  specified  above*. 


'  With  «ferencc  to  ihe  effect  of  v&rious  colomed  light«  on  assimilatioi],  cp.  my  Ireatisc  in  '  Bot. 
Zeil*  1864,  pp.  3 J 3,  ic,  where  ihe  older  literature,  up  lo  that  time  scorctly  noiiced  at  all,  ii 
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Indeed,  it  is  not  going  too  far  to  say  that  every  dependence  of  a  physio- 
logical function  upon  any  one  external  influence  assumes  the  form  of  a  curve, 
first  ascending  and  then  again  descending;  and  that  we  have  here  one  of  the 
fundamental  laws  of  physiology.  Since  now  we  may  term  each  dependence  of 
a  vegetative  phenomenon  upon  external  influences  irritability,  the  form  of  curve 
mentioned  represents  the  fundamental  law  of  irritability.  This,  expressed  in  words, 
would  run  thus ; — If  the  intensity  of  an  external  influence  (/'.  e,  of  a  stimulus)  increases 
more  and  more,  the  effect  of  the  stimulus,  or  the  corresponding  function  of  the 
plant  also  rises,  but  only  up  to  a  certain  degree,  the  optimum  of  the  former;  if 
it  exceeds  this  optimum,  the  effect  on  the  plant  is  diminished,  until  at  a  certain 
most  intense  influence  the  functional  capability  of  the  plant  ceases.  And  further: 
as  the  influence  of  the  temperature  only  stimulates  the  plant  when  it  attains 
a  certain  height,  so  also  every  other  external  force  or  stimulus  only  then  appears 
to  exert  a  perceptible  effect  when  it  has  attained  a  certain  intensity,  sufficient  to 
overcome  the  resistances  existing  in  the  plant. 

The  law  of  the  dependence  of  the  phenomena  of  vegetation  upon  external 
influences,  which  I  have  here  attempted  to  make  clear,  gives,  as  is  ever  the  case 
with  natural  laws,  the  relations  between  cause  and  eff'ect  in  the  most  general 
and  therefore  abstract  form  possible.  Thus,  even  the  simply  formulated  law  of 
gravitation  is  only  a  quite  general  abstract  formula  for  an  endless  variety  of 
events.  The  path  described  by  a  stone  thrown  into  the  air,  as  well  as  the 
arrangement  of  the  planetary  system ;  the  apparent  irregularity  of  the  movement 
of  comets,  as  well  as  the  flowing  of  water  from  the  continents  towards  the  ocean, 
and  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  latter,  are  ruled  by  the  abstract  proposition  that 
bodies  attract  one  another  in  proportion  to  their  mass,  and  in  inverse  proportion 
to  the  square  of  their  distances:  or,  to  select  yet  another  example,  the  endless 
variety  of  natural  phenomena  produced  by  the  reflection  of  rays  of  light ;  the 
ordinary  reflected  image  of  our  own  person  seen  in  the  mirror,  the  focus  of 
a  concave  mirror^  the  Fata  Morgana,  and  the  signals  of  the  Heliograph,  all 
come  under  the  abstract  natural  law  that  rays  of  light  are  reflected  from  the 
surface  of  a  body  at  the  same  angle  as  that  at  which  they  meet  it.  Just  as 
little  as  we  regard  the  fact  that  this  geometrical  expression  underlies  this  endless 
variety  of  figures  and  phenomena,  so  little  do  we  regard  the  above-described 
curves  as  representing  in  endless  variety  the  relations  between  plants  and  the 
external  world.  Since  it  is  the  object  of  this  lecture  to  give  an  account  as  clear 
and  general  as  possible,  and  not  merely  abstract  but  also  concrete,  we  will  now 
pause  again  at  a  sketch,  though  slight,  of  those  phenomena  of  vegetation  which 
illustrate  the  dependence  of  the  life  of  the  plant  upon  external  influences  in  a 
particularly  impressive  and  intelligible  form. 


collected.  Pfeffer  gave  farther  investigations,  made  in  my  laboratory,  in  Arbeiten  des  bot.  Inst, 
in  VVzbg.,  B.  I.  p.  I.  I  referred  to  the  errors  of  other  observers  on  this  question  in  the  same  B.  I. 
p.  276;,  in  the  treatise  */?/>  Pßanze  und  das  Auge  als  verschiedene  Reagenticn  für  das  Lichte  Here 
I  have  still  to  remark  that  the  expression  for  the  dependence  of  the  evolulion  of  oxygen  upon 
coloured  light — namely,  a  dependence  upon  the  wave-length— correctly  employed  in  the  text,  was 
first  established  by  me  in  the  third  edition  of  my  'Text  Book'  (1873)  and  in  the  fourth  edition 
(1874),  p.  718,  which  Pfeffer  has  not  quotc<l  in  his  '  Pflanzcnphysiolo^ic,'  p.  212. 
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There  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  striking  contrast  of  the  winter  rest  of  vegetation, 
as  opposed  to  the  vitaUly  vhich  the  unfolding  of  the  shoots  and  flowers  in 
spring  and  summer  presents.  In  the  main  it  is  the  lower  temperature  of  winter 
which  renders  the  vital  phenomena  of  the  plant  impossible  j  only  when  the 
temperature  of  the  air  and  of  the  earth  rises  several  degrees  above  the  freezing 
point  of  water,  with  a  higher  position  of  the  sun,  do  the  buds  of  trees  subterranean 
rhizomes,  bulbs,  and  tubers  begin  to  be  active  and  grow.*  At  first,  this  is  hardly  per- 
ceptible, and  very  slow  ;  but  with  the  appearance  of  iJie  first  warm  spring  days,  the 
shoots  come  forth  into  the  light  with  striking  rapidity,  and  in  a  few  days  the 
whole  aspect  of  nature  is  changed.  The  surface  of  the  earth  is  brilliant  with 
vivid  green,  flowers  make  their  appearance,  and  in  a  few  weeks  one  hardly 
remembers  how  bare  and  lifeless  the  winter  landscape  was.  The  contrast  appears 
no  less  conspicuous  when,  coming  from  the  hot  air  nf  the  plains»  in  the  middle  of 
summer,  we  ascend  into  the  cool  climate  of  Alpine  heights,  nr  journey  towards 
the  far  north  ;  we  then  leave  a  fully  developed  vegetation,  to  go  towards  a  delated 
spring.  When  our  trees  and  fields  are  preparing  Yor  the  autumn,  vegetable  life 
is  just  beginning  on  the  mountains,  and  in  high  northern  latitudes.  If  closely  allied 
forms  of  plants  are  compared,  of  which  the  one  is  native  with  us  and  the  others  are 
at  home  between  the  Tropics,  we  very  often  find  the  former  small,  succulent 
herbs  and  shrubs,  while  the  latter  develope  into  woody  bushes  or  huge  trees — a 
difference  which  depends  chiefly  upon  the  fact  that  our  summer  is  cool  and  sliorl, 
while  that  of  the  Tropics  is  hot  and  long.  Any  one,  finally,  tvho  has  to  cultivate 
plants  of  different  climates  on  the  same  spot,  e.  g.  in  a  botanical  garden,  knows 
with  what  great  cost  and  trouble  this  is  done.  The  construction  of  greenhouses 
and  the  costly  labour  are  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  caused  by  the  different  require- 
Its  of  warmth  of  plants  coming  from  different  climates. 

Still  more  various,  if  possible,  are  the  phenomena  due  to  the  dependence  of 
the  life  of  the  plant  upon  Light*. 

If,  for  example,  we  lead  the  terminal  bud  of  a  vigorous  leafy^ shoot  into  the  dark 
cavity  of  a  box  with  opaque  walls^  a  system  of  shoots,  leaves,  flowers,  roots,  tendrils» 
and  even  ripe  fruits  with  seeds  capable  of  germinating,  develope  on  it.  TJie  wliole, 
however,  presents  an  exceedingly  strange  appearance  ;  the  shoot-axes  and  leaf-stalks 
are  quite  white ;  the  laminae  of  the  leaves  are  small,  and  coloured  yellow  instead  of 
green,  and  generally  are  not  extended  flat ;  and  the  entire  substance  of  these  so-called 
etiolated  parts  is  richer  in  water,  more  delicate,  and  more  sensitive  lo  injurioua 
influences  than  normal  nnes  developed  in  the  light.  The  flowers  developed  in  the 
dark,  hoM-evcr,  attain  their  full  Ix^auty  of  colour  and  size.  If  now  a  bud  of  this 
shoot-system,  grown  in  the  dark,  is  conducted  through  another  narrow  opening  of 
the  box  out  into  the  light  again,  tjormal,  green,  flat-extended  and  large  leaves 
are  produced  once  more  ;  and  the  shoot,  growing  forward  in  the  light,  again  obtains 
its  normal  peculiarities  in  ever)'  respect.  This  experiment,  as  simple  as  it  is  in- 
structive, shows  that  the  growth  of  all   the  organs  can  take  place,  ev^n  in  deep 


*  t  pvhli^bct  the  first  <]«tailed  inrestigation  f>n  the  so-called  etiolAtion  of  plants  in  my  treatise 
♦  I't-A^r  tifM  Einjtms  des  Tagtslkhts  auf  Nenhildung  mtd  Enfaltttng  zffrsthicdemr  Pßanzcncrganc* 
kl  Bot.  Zeit,  J863,  antl  furlher  in  the  treatise, '  Wirkung  des  Luhts  auf  du  Blüthtnbildung  unUr 
Virmitdnng  dtr  Laubhliitter^  Bot.  Zeit.,  p.  117. 
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darkness,  though  with  some  inconsiderable  abnormalities ;  that,  however,  the  organs 
.which  are  coloured  green  in  the  normal  condition  remain  yellow  or  even  colourless  in 
the  dark,  whilst  flowers,  fruits  and  seeds  are  developed  in  the  normal  manner.     The 
•most  imjx)rtant  point  here,  however,  is  that  such  vigorous  growth  in  the  dark  is  only 
•possible  when  the  etiolated  shoot  is  nourished  by  normal  green  leaves  exposed  to 
the  sunlight.     If  these  latter  are  shut  off"  from  the  light,  or  are  even  much  shaded, 
-by  which  means  their  assfmilation  is  destroyed  or  injured,  the  growth  of  the  parts 
in   the   dark   box  also  ceases,  or  becomes  in  a  high  degree    abnormal.      Stated 
generally,  the  phenomenon  described  follows  from  the  fact  that  the  nutrition  of  the 
plant  is  a  function  of  the  chlorophyll  in  the  green  leaves  ;    and  that  this  chlorophyll 
•is  only  formed  under  the  influence  of  light,  and  is  enabled  by  means  of  the  latter 
to   decompose   the   carbon   dioxide   of  the   air,   and  thereby   to  produce  organic 
vegetable  substance,  which  becomes   transferred  from   the  assimilating  leaves  into 
the  buds,  there  to  produce  new  organs  even  in  the  dark  cavity.     From  the  same 
fact  is  to  be  explained  why  the  culture  of  plants  in  dwelling-rooms  in  general  yields 
such  unsatisfactory  results.     Even  when  provided  with  the  best  soil  they  remain  small 
and  inconspicuous,  the  older  leaves  fall  off"  prematurely,  and  flowers,  or  it  may 
be  fruits,  appear  only  in  small  numbers  or  not  at  all,  because  the  influence  of  the 
light  through  the  window  on  the  green  nutritive  organs  is  too  feeble  to  bring  about 
a  vigorous  nutrition.     These  evils  of  chamber-culture  only  come  forward  the  more 
actively  the  warmer  the  plants  are  maintained ;  since  the  higher  temperature  forces 
them  to  vigorous  growth,  for  which,  however,  in  the  feeble  light,  the  corresponding 
production  of  constructive  materials  is  wantmg.     The  plants  here  grow  themselves  to 
death,  so  to  speak.     It  may  be  allowed  here  also  to  interpolate  the  rule,  based  on 
.physiology,  for  the  practical  culture  of  plants  in  green-houses,  that  so  far  as  plants 
are   concerned  warmth   chiefly  signifies  growth,  while  light,  on   the   other  hand, 
'brings   about  nutrition.      Much  light  with  a  low  temperature  usually  produces  a 
superfluity  of  nutritive  matters,  which  the  plant  bears  without  injury ;  a  high  tempera- 
ture with  feeble  illumination  brings  about  growth  without  the  corresponding  nutrition, 
and    is   highly  injurious  to   the   plant,    and    in   extreme  cases    even    fatal.      The 
too  short  continuance  of  daylight  also  accounts  for  the  fact  that  in  hot,  tropical 
countries  many  of  our  native  cultivated  plants  do  not  flourish ;   because,  although 
the   high    temperature  stimulates   them,  it  is  true,  to  vigorous  growth,  the  short 
tropical  days  do  not  allow  of  a  sufficiently  energetic  nutrition.     The  larger  the  green 
.surfaces,  especially  of  the  leaves,  the  greater  is  the  number  of  rays  of  light  by  which 
-the  plant  is  stimulated  to  active  nutrition.     Careful  observations  have  shown  that  a 
square   metre   of  the   green  leaf-surface  of  a  vigorously  growing  plant  produces, 
in  ten  sunny  hours,  3-8  grams  of  dry  plant-substance  by  the  decomposition  of  carbon 
dioxide  ^     If  one  reflects   how   many   square   metres   of  leaf-surface  a  large  tree 
possesses,  and  that  the  nutritive  activity  in  one  period  of  vegetation  continues  with 
us  for  about  1 50  days,  it  is  clear  that  a  tree  forms  many  kilograms  of  organic  sub- 
stance in  the  course  of  a  single  summer,  affording  the  material  for  the  development 

*  The  investigation  'Über  specißsche  AssimilationsenergW  ('Arbeiten  des  bot.  Inst,  in  Wzbg., 
B.  II.  p.  346)  made  by  Karl  Weber  in  my  laboratory,  may  be  consulted  on  this  subject.  See  also 
Sachs,  '  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Kenntniss  der  Erttährungsthätigkcit  der  Blätter '  in  •  Arb.  des  Bot.  Inst.' 
18S4,  B.  III.  p.  I,  where  it  is  shown  that  very  much  more  than  this  may  be  produced. 
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of  biiils  and  flowers  which  takes  place  usually  in  ihe  next  spring.  This  vegetable 
substance  produced  in  the  green  organs  is  constructed  from  carbon  dioxide  and 
water,  with  the  separation  of  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  oxygen  ;  it  is  therefore 
a  substance  poor  in  oxygen.  Plants»  as  is  well  known,  are  combustible,  i.e.  their  sub* 
stance,  poor  in  oxyg^en,  is  again  converted,  as  it  burns  in  the  air,  into  the  compounds 
rich  in  oxygen  (carbon  dioxide  and  water)  from  which  it  was  oriijinally  produced 
in  the  cells  coniaining  chlorophyll.  Just  as  much  heat  as  is  set  free  in  the  burning 
of  a  tree,  must  have  been  fixed  during  the  production  of  its  organic  substance. 
This  heat  of  combustion  of  a  plant,  however,  represents  a  definite  amount  of  energy 
which  can  he  made  useful — in  a  steam-engine,  for  instance :  an  amount  of  mechanical 
work  exactly  as  great,  only  in  another  form^  was  performed  in  the  cells  of  the  plant 
coniaining  chloroph)ll  during  the  pruductiun  of  the  organic  combuslible  substance 
in  them,  from  water  and  carbon  dioxiilc  with  the  separation  of  oxygen.  Or,  in  other 
words»  ttie  energy  which  is  produced  by  the  combustion  of  vegetable  substance  existed 
originally  in  the  form  of  luminous  vibrations  of  the  ether,  the  energ>'  of  which  has 
been  employed  in  the  cells  containing  chlorophyll  for  the  separation  of  the  oxygen. 

This  work  of  ihe  organs  containing  chlorophyll  also  changes  with  the  alternation 
of  day  and  nigin  ;  but  the  resulting  daily  periodicity  in  vegetable  life  is  made  evidait 
in  many  other  phenomena.  In  the  first  j)hice,  in  a  periodical  growth  of  the  young 
organs»  which  may  be  accelerated  by  the  darkness  of  niglit,  unless  the  temperature 
sinks  too  low,  and  brings  about»  on  the  contrary,  a  retarding  of  the  growth:  thus, 
ihe  rapidity  of  gro\nh  during  the  night  may  be  greater  or  less  than  during  the  day', 
according  to  circumstances.  To  the  daily  periodic  changes  most  easily  recognisable 
liclong  the  so-called  sleep-movements  of  leaves ;  these  are  particularly  conspicuous 
in  the  compound  leaves  of  the  Lt!guminosea?,  e.  g.  Rok'ma  and  the  Oxalideaj ;  they 
lake  place  in  such  a  manner  that  the  parts  of  a  leaf  fold  themselves  together  in  the 
evening,  either  upwards  or  downwards,  and  open  nut  again  on  the  following  morning. 
But  even  simple  foHage  leaves  move.  In  July  and  August  one  need  only  look  around 
a  garden  after  sundown  to  perceive  the  altered  position  of  the  leaves  of  almost 
al]  the  plants ;  the  large  foliage  leaves  of  the  Sun^flower  {Jidianthus  aimHus\  for 
instance,  all  bend  downwards,  so  that  the  upper  ones  in  part  cover  the  lower, 
while  the  foliage-leaves  of  the  large  Balsam  {Impatuns  glandtdiftrd)  all  stand  upriglit 
at  night.  These  are  only  examples,  however,  since  these  movements  are  quite 
general.  Still  better  known  are  the  so-called  sleep-movements  of  flowers,  many 
of  which  close  l>efore  sundown  lo  open  again  next  morning — phenomena  which 
we  shall  consider  in  detail  later  on,  and  which  depend  upon  the  diurnal  changes  of 
iiUensity  of  the  light  and  temperature,  1  shall  also  liave  to  speak  more  in  detail 
later  on  of  the  heljotropic  curvatures  of  the  growing  parts  of  plants,  and  of  the 
influence  of  light  on  the  hilherto  unexplained  swimming  movements  of  the  so-called 
swarm- spores  of  the  Algje.  The  manner  in  which  light  operates  as  a  stimulus  on 
plants  is  exceedingly  various,  and  by  its  periodic  daily  alternations  it  leads  conse- 
quently lo  daily  periodical  changes  in  plants. 


'  I  criticised,  and  corrected  by  my  own  ob*crv.T,lion5,  the  older  views  (in  great  part  quite 
wfof»(*)  '*"  '^<^  daily  j^ritRlicily  of  growth  in  lenglh,  in  my  Ircalise,  *  Vhtr  <i€n  Ethfiuis  dtr  Lußiem- 
ftftUur  (Un  7\igttsltiht<;s  auf  die  stümilkkin  uml  tä^^Hih^n  Actttkruitg^n  ths  Läm^rnwaihsthumi*  in 
S«:h»'  *  Arbeiten  des  bot,  Inst,  in  W*bg./  B.  I,  p.  99 
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Of  the  cosmic  forces  universally  operating  on  the  plant,  I  have  still  to  mention 
Gravitation.  Plants  possess  an  irritability— one  might  almost  say  a  perception— with 
respect  to  the  angle  which  their  organs  make  with  the  perpendicular  where  they 
grow  ^  They  are  irritable  as  to  the  direct'on  in  which  gravitation  acts  on  each  of 
their  organs,  and  this  independently  of  their  weight,  or  of  any  pressure.  They 
possess  a  sensitiveness  to  gravity,  as  we  do  to  light  or  heat;  while  a  direct 
perception  of  gravitation  is  completely  wanting  to  us,  since  we  perceive  it  only 
through  the  effect  of  weight  and  pressure.  If  a  plant  in  full  growth,  the  roots 
of  which  have  developed  in  a  flower-pot,  is  brought  from  the  ordinary  erect  position 
into  some  other — e.g.  laid  horizontally — it  is  noticed  after  several  hours,  or,  according 
to  circumstances,  after  some  days,  that  all  the  growing  organs,  and  some  apparently 
already  fully  grown,  have  been  caused  to  move  by  means  of  this  change  of  position  : 
the  apices  of  the  roots,  the  growing  shoot-axes  and  leaves,  flower  stalks,  etc.,  describe 
the  most  various  curvatures,  until  the  free  moveable  parts  of  the  organs  have  again 
assumed  those  directions  with  respect  to  the  horizon  which  they  possessed  before 
the  change  of  position  of  the  whole  plant.  Those  previously  directed  vertically 
upwards  or  downwards  become  cur%'ed  until  their  apices  are  again  directed  upwards 
or  downwards;  and  parts  previously  growing  obliquely  or  horizontally  become 
curved,  after  the  change  of  position,  until  they  can  again  grow  forward  obliquely  or 
horizontally  in  the  same  manner.  We  shall  see  later  on  that  these  movements 
are  called  forth  by  an  effect  of  gravitation  on  those  organs  of  a  plant  which  are 
capable  of  growing.  Stimulations  are  produced  so  that  the  organs  respond  to 
every  change  of  position  with  respect  to  the  direction  of  gravitation,  and  these 
only  cease  when  the  organs  have  again  attained  their  original  direction.  This 
phenomenon  is  termed  Geotropism.  The  influence  of  gravitation  makes  itself  felt, 
however,  in  another  and  quite  different  manner,  in  that  growing  points  arise  at  definite 
places,  the  position  of  which  is  determined  by  the  direction  of  gravitation.  To 
this  point  also  we  shall  return  subsequently.  It  may  here  be  mentioned,  in  anticipation, 
that  the  influence  of  gravitation  on  the  direction  of  the  position  of  equilibrium  in 
which  the  various  organs  of  the  plant  grow  onwards  undisturbed  can  also  be 
established  with  certainty  without  special  experiments ;  it  suffices  to  observe  "^  that 
the  perpendicular  stem  of  a  Fir-tree  or  Palm  stands  vertical  at  every  place  on  the  globe 
where  it  grows — L  e.  has  exactly  that  direction  which,  continued  downwards,  leads  to 


*  My  views  on  Geotropism,  presented  in  this  book,  are  based  on  the  following  treatises  by  me — 
'  Liingenwachsthum  dtr  Ober-  und  Unterseite  horizontal  gelegter  sich  aufwiirtskriimmendcr  Sprosse  * 
(Arbeiten  des  boL  Inst,  in  Wzbg.,  B.  I.  p.  193),  and  *  Über  das  JVachsthum  der  Haupt-  und 
Nebemuurzeln''  (ibid.  pp.  385  and  584).  where  I  also  first  showed  that  organs  growing  obliquely 
to  the  horizon  are  geotropic  like  lateral  roots :  this  was  afterwards  also  demonstrated  by  Elfving 
for  horizontal  subterranean  stolons.  I  wrote  on  the  (ieotropism  of  shoot-axes  in  'Flora'  (1873) 
the  essay,  *  Über  Wachsthum  und  Geotropism  aufrechter  Stengel,^  a  short  notice  on  a  very  long 
investigation.  In  addition  are  to  be  compared  on  this  subject  my  treatises,  *  Über  AuschUcssung  der 
j^eotropischen  und  heliotropischen  Krümmtmgtny  and  further,  *  über  orthotrope  und  plagiotrope 
Pßanzentheile,''  in  '  Arbeiten  des  bot.  Inst,  in  Wzbg./  B.  II.  I  specially  refer  to  the  concluding 
remarks  in  the  essay  last  mentioned. 

'  I  first  showed  in  my  *  Handbuch  der  Experimental-physiologie''  (1865%  p.  100,  that  the 
demonstration  of  the  influence  of  gravitation  on  plants  by  means  of  rapid  rotation — undoubte<ily 
first  given  by  Knight  in  i8d6— was  not  needed,  since  the  same  conclusion  is  to  be  drawn  with  the 
same  certainty  fiom  every  day  observations,  as  I  have  pointed  out  in  the  text. 
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of  gra\  ily  of  the  carüi.  The  lerminal  bi:d  of  such  a  stem  grows  awuy 
from  the  centre  of  the  eanh  here  just  as  it  does  al  our  antipodes,  while  the  apex  of 
ihe  primary  root  tends  towards  it ;  and  no  other  force  than  the  gravitation  of  the 
earth  is  conceivaMe  which  could  bring  about  this  beliaviour  of  the  growing  parts  of 
plants.  Further  consideration  also  shows  thai  this  is  true  for  all  parts  of  the  plant, 
no  matter  under  what  anple  they  grow  with  respect  to  the  horizon  or  the  radius  of 
the  earüi.  Each  organ  of  a  plant  has  its  specific  irritability  as  to  the  direction  in 
which  it  is  met  by  gravity ;  and  this  in  such  a  manner  that  it  only  obtains  a  definite 
position  of  equilibrium  or  rt^st  when  it  is  intersected  by  the  vertical  at  a  certain  de- 
finite angle.  It  would  be  simply  imi>ossiblc  for  any  one  acquainted  with  this  fact  to 
imagine  how  ihe  vegetable  world  could  be  formed»  or  exist  in  general  without  this 
effect  of  gravitation  on  the  processes  of  growth,  if  we  were  not  in  a  position  entirely 
to  neutralise  the  effect  of  gravitation  on  a  living  plant,  by  means  of  a  simple 
instrument — the  Klinostat.  It  suffices  to  fasten  the  plant  in  any  position  whatever  on 
an  exactly  horizontal  axis,  and  to  keep  it  slowly  rotating,  so  that  the  growing 
organs  continually  change  their  direction  with  respect  to  the  horizon,  and  come  into 
reversed  positions  during  equal  periods»  In  this  case  the  stimuli  act  in  opposite 
directions  on  the  same  organ,  and  the  angles  under  which  the  various  organs  grow 
forth  from  their  mother-organs  are  only  determined  by  internal  forces.  In  a  similar 
manner,  moreover,  tlic  so-called  heliotropic  curvatures  effected  by  light  can  also  be 
set  aside  by  continual  rotation  opposite  the  source  of  light. 

Relatively  litde  is  as  yet  known  concerning  the  influence  of  Electricity  on  the 
life  of  the  plant '.  Experiments  have  been  made  chiefly  on  the  action  of  induction 
shocks  on  protoplasm,  and  on  the  irritable  and  motile  foliar  structures  of  many  plants ; 
but  the  results  obtained  have  not  afforded  a  deeper  insight  into  the  nature  of  plants. 
In  general,  all  that  can  be  said  is  that  ver>'  feeble  constant  currents  or  induction 
shocks  during  short  periods  produce  no  visible  effects  on  protoplasm,  but  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  with  a  certain  strengtli  of  the  currents,  disturbances  appear  in  the 
protoplasm  which  resemble  those  brougbt  about  by  a  high  temperature,  and  that 
with  still  further  increase  of  strength  of  the  current  the  protoplasm  is  killed.  Feebler 
it»duction  shocks  act  on  the  irritable  organs  of  the  leaves  of  Mtmosa^  the  stamens  of 
BerUn's,  Ccntaurea,  etc.,  like  shaking  or  contact — i.e.  the  organs  perform  the 
corresponding  movements.  I  found  that  constant  currents  proceeding  outwards 
from  the  pistil  in  the  flowers  of  Berberis  stimulate  the  anthers  to  irritable  movements, 
whereas  similar  currents  in  the  opposite  direction  are  without  effect. 

That  electro-motive  mechanisms  are  present  also  in  the  normal  life  of  tfie  plant 
itself  may  be  in  part  directly  demonstrated,  in  part  presumed  cm  general  grounds.  It 
has  been  established,  for  instance,  that  every  movement  of  water  in  a  tissue,  even  in 
the  woody  mass,  is  connected  with  slight  electric  disturbances;  and  that  these  even 
appear  when  displacements  of  water  are  caused  by  the  mere  passive  bending  of  a  por- 
tion of  a  pJant,  or  by  movements  of  irrilabihty  on  its  part — processes  of  which  we  shall 
Ueai  still  more  in  detail  in  the  proper  place.     In  addition,  however,  we  may  assume 


^  T  collcclol  uhnt  n'as  known  up  to  the  year  1865  on  ekctrical  mechanisms  and  effects  in 
plants  lit  ihe  * Exptt-imtntftl-physwhgie'  (1S65),  p.  74,  Kunkel  made  inorc  recent  tescaichrs  in  mf 
laboratory,  and  .at  my  suggestion,  on  the  elcctiical  action  and  conflitcrivitv  of  the  living  p.iru  of 
ptanti»' Arbeiten  de&  bot.  Inst,  in  Wjsbg.«'  K  11,  p.  t  and  p.  333. 
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that  the  chemical  processes  in  nutrition,  continually  going  on  in  the  plant,  and  the 
molecular  movements  during  growth  and  the  passage  of  fluids  from  place  to  place, 
are  all  connected  with  electrical  disturbances  of  various  kinds,  although  it  has  not 
been  possible  hitherto  to  demonstrate  this  experimentally.  We  may  also  suppose 
that  in  the  ordinary  life  of  land-plants  especially,  during  the  continually  altering 
differences  of  electrical  tension  between  the  atmosphere  and  the  soil,  equalisations 
take  place  through  the  bodies  of  the  plants  themselves.  The  land-plant  rooted 
in  the  soil  offers  a  large  surface  to  the  air  by  means  of  its  branches,  and  the 
roots  are  still  more  closely  in  contact  with  the  moist  earth,  while  the  whole  plant  is 
filled  with  fluids  which  conduct  electricity  and  are  decomposed  by  currents.  Such 
being  the  case,  it  can  scarcely  be  otherwise  than  that  the  electrical  tensions  between 
the  atmosphere  and  the  earth  become  equalised  through  the  plant  itself.  Whether 
this  acts  favourably  on  the  processes  of  vegetation,  however,  has  not  yet  been 
scientifically  investigated,  since  what  has  been  done  here  and  there  in  the  way  of 
experiments  in  this  sense  can  scarcely  lay  claim  to  serious  notice. 
^  v>v .  I .'  We  possess,  on  the  other  hand,  more  exact  and  deeper  knowledge,  reaching  into 

•  '>  ^ ' .  the  very  essence  of  the  matter,  as  to  the  action  of  Chemical  forces  in  the  plant.  Among 
the  very  numerous  chemical  elements  of  the  earth,  there  are  but  few  which  enter 
from  without  into  the  body  of  the  plant  (either  in  the  condition  of  an  element, 
as  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  or  in  the  form  of  very  simple  compounds,  as  carbon  dioxide 
and  water,  or,  finally,  in  the  form  of  salts)  and  there  undergo  decompositions 
producing  new  chemical  combinations,  from  which  the  organisable  substance  of 
the  plant  itself  proceeds.  It  is  the  object  of  the  theory  of  nutrition  to  study  these 
processes  in  detail.  Mention  is  made  of  them  here  only  in  so  far  as  they  con- 
stitute external  conditions  of  the  life  of  the  plant.  If  only  a  single  element  of  those 
necessary  to  nutrition  is  by  any  chance  absent,  or  is  present  in  too  small  quantity, 
a  plant  cannot  be  nourished  at  that  place,  and  thus  cannot  even  live  for  long.  The 
well-being  of  any  plant,  therefore,  depends  upon  all  the  elements  contributing  to  life 
being  present  in  suitable  chemical  combinations  and  available  to  the  plant.  That 
nearly  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth  is  covered  with  vegetation,  and  that  even  the 
waters  and  the  sea  abound  in  plants,  results  simply  from  the  fact  that  the  few  materials 
subser\'ing  life  are  almost  universally  present  in  the  necessary  combinations.  Or,  we 
may  say,  plants  are  constructed  from  those  chemical  compounds  which  are  present 
in  quantity  almost  everywhere  on  the  surface  of  the  globe.  Apart  from  oxygen, 
carbon  dioxide  and  water,  there  are  a  small  number  of  salts — potassium  nitrate,  potas-. 
slum  chloride,  calcium  and  magnesium  sulphates  and  phosphates,  and  compounds 
of  iron — which,  as  we  know,  suffice  for  the  nutrition  of  every  plant,  and  wliich  are, 
moreover,  absolutely  indispensable.  These  chemical  comjwunds,  however,  are  found 
together  nearly  everywhere,  though  mingled  in  the  most  various  relative  quantities : 
this  influences  the  thriving  of  the  plant  for  good  or  ill,  and  therefore  co-operates  in 
determining  its  distribution.  To  mention  only  a  few  examples  in  this  connection : 
there  are  certain  species  of  plants  which  flourish  in  fresh  water  only,  and  others  which 
do  so  only  in  sea  water.  A  certain  large  number  of  land-plants  grow  only  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  sea,  or  around  salt  si)rings,  or  on  the  saline  soil  of  dricd-up 
seas  in  plates  abounding  in  common  salt;  which  places,  however,  other  plants 
avoid  as  unsuited  to  them.     The  presence  or  absence  of  water  at  a  given  spot  is 
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lite  üecihive  as  to  the  possibility  of  vegetation.  The  deserts  of  Asia  and  Africa  owt 
iheir  paucity  of  plants  essentially  to  the  drought  prevailing  there:  since  around 
every  spring  by  chance  occurring  even  in  the  desert,  a  luxuriant  oasis  of  vegetation 
becomes  developed,  simply  because  all  other  nutritive  materials  are  present  in  the 
sand  of  the  desert  and  the  water  of  fcJie  spring.  Water  also  affects  the  whole 
organisation  of  the  plant  in  a  definite  manner.  That  submerged  and  floating  aquatic 
plants  in  general  present  a  different  aspect  from  land-plants,  and  are  of  a  more  deHcate 
and  simpler  structure,  strikes  every  observer  at  once.  To  lay  stress  on  one  point 
only ;  it  is  obvious  that  land-plants»  the  large  green  leaf-surfaies  of  which  are 
extended  in  dry  air  for  the  purpose  of  producing  vegetable  substance  under  the 
influence  of  sunlight  by  assimilation,  are  necessitated  not  only  to  absorb  the  salts  of 
tlie  soil  which  (.o-operatc  in  this  process  by  means  of  roots,  but  also  to  transport 
them  into  the  aj-similaling  leaves*  This  lakes  place,  however,  by  means  of  a  current 
of  water  a?4Ccnding  from  the  roots  through  the  stem  and  branches  into  the  leaves ;  and 
this  is  maintained  by  means  of  the  continuous  evaporation  from  the  leaves.  This 
ascending  current  of  water  now  requires  a  special  organ  in  which  to  move,  and  that  is 
ihe  woody  body;  it  also  requires  a  richly-developed  system  of  roots  to  collect  the  small 
quantities  of  moisture  of  the  soil,  which  contains  but  little  water,  and  so  forth.  These 
arrangements,  as  is  at  once  obvious^  are  sufverfluous  in  a  submerged  water-plant;  and, 
therefore,  proper  wood  is  wanting  to  it,  and  its  roots  are  insignificant  in  comparison 
with  those  of  a  land-plant.  It  scarcely  needs  special  mention  tiut  the  most  various 
intermediate  forms  exist  in  ihc  connection  referred  to;  and  these  are  still  more 
various  ^ause  nature  generally  can  attain  her  object  by  very  different  means. 
Under  conditions,  for  example,  where  the  transpiration  of  leaves  is  too  copious,  forms 
appear  without  leaves,  as  the  majority  of  the  species  o^  Cactus,  and  similarly  formed 
Euphorbiacea?  and  Stapelias ;  or  forms  with  thick  succulent  leaves  like  the  Crassu- 
lacca;,  in  which  transpiration  is  likewise  only  very  feeble,  or,  finally,  woody  shrubs 
with  few  and  small  leaves,  But  just  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  arrange- 
ments which  %vould  liere  present  themselves  must  be  passed  over  for  the  time  being-, 
since  they  require  too  lengthy  a  description. 

Just  as  plants  react  towards  cosmical  and  inorganic  influences  generally,  so 
also  they  exist  in  a  relation  of  dependence  towards  various  other  plants  and  animals. 
In  this,  again,  they  react  in  sucli  a  manner  that  the  external  shape  of  their  Ixulies 
and  their  interna!  organisation  become  modified  in  the  most  various  ways.  This  is 
evident  in  a  very  conspicuous  mamier  in  the  life  of  parasitic  plants.  When  they 
absorb  the  whole  of  their  ft  »od  frum  other  plants,  or  occasionally  even  from  animals, 
they  themselves  do  not  require  leaves  containing  chlorophyll :  they  are,  therefore, 
devoid  of  leaves,  antl  accordingly,  agreeing  with  what  has  already  been  said,  the 
development  of  wood  also  is  suppressed.  The  majority  of  parasites  are  massive 
bodies  of  tissue»  abounding  in  parenchyma,  and  with  little  development  of  surface, 
the  strange  aspect  of  which  usually  strikes  even  the  non-bolanical  observer,  not  to 
speak  of  tlie  further  abnormalities,  particularly  of  the  sexual  organs,  which  arise  from 
parasitism.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  even  plants  which  contain  chlorophyll  and 
are  self-supporting  may  not  only  be  enfeebled  in  vigour  by  parasitic  plants,  but  also 
altered  in  form.  Of  this,  the  Euphorbia  infested  with  Fungi,  as  well  as  the  so-tailed 
Witches'-brooms  (branches  of  a  Fir  altered  by  Fungi)  offer  well-known  examples. 
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Gall-formalions  are  also  to  be  added  here.  By  means  of  the  stimulus  exerted  by 
insects  during  their  development  in  the  interior  of  the  plant  the  growing  parts  of  the 
plant  may  develop  in  monstrous  forms,  or  bodies  of  very  peculiar  sharply  defined 
form  grow  forth  from  them.  In  this  connection  the  fact  is  of  special  interest 
that  the  quality  of  these  galls  on  the  sanft  plant  depends  chiefly  upon  the  specific 
peculiarity  of  the  animal  which  produces  the  gall  by  its  irritation.  On  our  Oaks 
alone,  more  than  a  dozen  different  forms  of  galls  are  produced  by  different  insects. 
Nevertheless,  although  very  common,  these  phenomena  are  more  isolated  and 
incidental.  The  most  remarkable  and  beautiful  dependence  of  the  highly-organised 
flowering  plants  upon  insects  makes  itself  evident  in  the  mechanisms  of  flowers, 
discovered  by  Conrad  Sprengel  in  1794.  Sprengel  showed  even  'then  that  all 
beautifully  formed  and  coloured  and  odorous  flowers,  in  all  their  relations  of  con- 
figuration, are  adapted  for  being  visited  by  insects  of  a  certain  form  and  size  for 
the  sake  of  their  nectar;  at  the  same  time  these  animals  transport  the  fertilising 
pollen  from  the  anthers' on  to  the  stigmas  of  other  flowers  of  the  same  kind.  Since 
the  development  of  seeds  is  only  complete  in  these  cases,  the  reproduction  of  these 
plants  depends  upon  the  visits  of  insects;  as,  again,  on  the  other  hand,  the  entire 
existence  of  the  insects  referred  to  is  conditioned  by  the  flowers  of  these  plants. 

Even  this  small  selection  of  examples  will  suflice  to  show  how  the  whole  life  of  a 
plant — not  only  with  respect  to  its  origin,  but  also  to  its  maintenance  in  the  widest 
sense  of  the  word — depends  upon  external  influences  of  the  most  various  kind.  It  would 
be  incorrect  to  suppose,  however,  that  the  vegetable  world  as  such,  or  any  individual 
plant-form,  can  be  called  into  life  at  any  time  whatever  by  these  external  causes.  All 
that  we  have  here  considered  are  simply  and  solely  reactions  of  vegetable  substance 
already  existing,  towards  external  influences  on  the  same.  The  mode  in  which  these 
reactions  are  manifested  depends,  however,  upon  the  nature  of  the  given  plant ; 
and  a  further  problem  of  physiology — and,  indeed,  the  most  difficult  one  of  all — lies 
in  the  investigation  of  this  innermost  nature  of  the  plant,  by  means  of  which  it  is 
rendered  capable  of  these  reactions. 


LECTURE    XIIL 

THE  MOLECULAR  STRUCTURE  OF  PLANTS,   AND   ITS  • 
PHYSIOLOGICAL   IMPORTANCE. 

The  coarser  structure  of  plants  as  perceived  with  the  unaided  eye  in  their 
external  form,  as  well  as  the  structure  visible  with  the  microscope,  have  been 
treated  of  in  previous  lectures;  and,  as  occasion  oflfered,  reference  has  also  been 
made  to  the  fact  that  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  life  (that  is  physiological 
investigation)  cannot  be  satisfied  with  the  knowledge  of  this  visible  structure, 
but  that  we  are  obliged  to  form  more  definite  conceptions  of  that  structure  which 
is  no  longer  visible,  and  no  longer  perceivable  even  with  the  strongest  powers 
of  the  microscope.  The  attempt  may  now  be  made,  preparatory  to  what  is  to  be 
said  later,  to  bring  forward  here  some  of  the  most  important  and  most  general 
results  of  investigation  in  the  latter  direction.  The  problem  is  to  draw  conclusions 
from  the  phenomena  evident  to  the  senses,  which  give  us  definite  information  as  to 
the  structunil  relations  no  longer  perceivable  by  the  senses.  In  such  cases  it  is 
always  advisable  not  to  build  conclusions  on  conclusions,  and  hypotheses  on 
hypotheses ;  but  to  draw,  from  safely  established  facts  only,  the  conclusions  which 
immediately  follow.  At  the  same  time  it  will  be  well,  for  the  better  guidance  of 
those  who  are  not  quite  at  home  in  scientific  matters,  to  go  back  somewhat  further 
than  may  appear  necessary. 

Not  only  physiological,  but  physical  and  chemical  investigation  also,  were  i  ^-  • 
long  ago  driven  to  form  certain  conceptions  with  respect  to  the  minute  invisible  '■■  ■ 
structure  of  bodies,  in  order  to  obtain  a  more  definite  insight  into  natural  processes. 
In  chemistry  this  is  done  by  the  assumption  of  the  existence  of  atoms — exceedingly 
small,  indivisible  masses  of  matter  with  which  the  chemical  forces  are  associated. 
It  is  imagined  that  the  chemical  properties  of  an  elementary  substance  such  as 
Hydrogen,  Oxygen,  Potassium,  Phosphorus,  etc.,  are  still  existent  even  in  atoms 
of  these  substances.  Certain  chemical  phenomena,  however,  necessitate  the  as- 
sumption that  two  or  more  atoms  of  an  element  may  come  together  into  a  closer 
combination,  which  is  distinguished  as  a  molecule.  Chemical  combinations  of 
different  elements  must  always  necessarily  l)e  composed  of  two  or  more  atoms, 
and  therefore  always  form  molecules.  A  molecule  is,  therefore,  according  to  the 
view  of  the  chemist,  the  smallest  conceivable  mass  of  a  chemical  compound ; 
since,  if  the  molecule  were  split  up  still  further,  the  chemical  nature  of  the  object 
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would  necessarily  be  altered,  because  the  combination  of  the  atoms  of  different 
kinds  would  be  loosened.  Thus  carbon  dioxide  consists  of  molecules,  each  of 
which  is  composed  of  one  atom  of  Carbon  and  two  atoms  of  Oxygen.  In  like 
manner  water  consists  of  molecules,  each  of  which  consists  of  two  atoms  of 
Hydrogen  and  one  atom  of  Oxygen.  The  molecules  of  most  other  inorganic 
compounds  are  more  complicated :  the  molecule  of  potassium  nitrate,  for  example, 
consists  of  one  atom  of  Potassium,  one  atom  of  Nitrogen,  and  three  atoms  of 
Oxygen.  The  composition  of  the  organic  chemical  compounds  produced  by  plants, 
however,  are  to  be  conceived  as  being  much  more  complex.  They  all  contain  Carbon 
and  Hydrogen,  and  generally  Oxygen  also,  and  the  most  important  of  all  organic 
combinations — the  proteid  substances — contain  Nitrogen  and  Sulphur  in  addition; 
and  this  in  such  a  manner  that  in  one  molecule  dozens,  or  even  hundreds  of  atoms 
of  the  elements  named  are  combined  with  one  another.  The  body  of  the  plant, 
then,  consists  chiefly  of  such  polyatomic  chemical  combinations.  The  cellulose  of 
the  solid  frame-work  of  the  plant,  and  the  protoplasm  and  nuclear  substance 
consist  of  molecules,  each  of  which  contains  very  numerous  atoms  of  three,  four, 
or  five  elements.  Even  in  the  province  of  pure  chemistry,  however,  it  is  necessary 
for  the  explanation  of  certain  phenomena  to  assume  that  polyatomic  molecules 
may  come  together  among  themselves  into  closer  molecular  unions;  and  that  in 
this  manner  new  chemical  properties  arise  which  do  not  belong  to  the  individual 
molecules. 

With  chemical  processes  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  word  are  connected  other 
natural  phenomena,  in  which  it  is  no  longer  merely  a  matter  of  chemical  changes, 
but  of  movements  in  space  of  quite  another  kind.  Here  belong,  on  the  one  hand, 
those  movements  of  molecules  which  a  dissolved  or  melted  body  exhibits  on  its 
solidification  as  a  crj'stal  of  definite  form,  as  well  as  those  movements  by  which 
a  crystal  becomes  again  dissolved  into  its  individual  molecules,  by  a  soluble  medium 
or  by  melting ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  entrance  of  water  into  organised  bodies, 
and  the  changes  in  volume  effected  thereby,  as  well  as  numerous  other  phenomena. 
We  are  here  particularly  concerned  with  these  latter  processes,  belonging  to  the 
domain  of  molecular  physics.  For  it  appears  that  for  the  explanation  of  most 
processes  of  life,  the  assumption  of  atoms  and  chemical  molecules  no  longer 
suffices,  but  that  we  are  rather  obliged  to  assume  combinations  of  molecules  which 
form  very  large  numbers  of  small  particles,  or  Micellae  (Naegeli),  which  are  never 
visible  with  the  microscope  however,  and  the  arrangement  of  which  gives  rise 
to  certain  very  peculiar  properties  of  organised  bodies*. 


*  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  more  closely  here  into  the  theory  of  the  internal  structure  of 
organised  bodies  founded  by  Ns^eli.  Only  the  following  need  be  noticed.  According  to  Naegeli 
a  series  of  the  most  highly  characteristic  properties  of  organised  bodies— i.e.  of  starch  grains,  cell- 
walls,  and  crystalloids— may  be  explained  by  the  assumption  that  the  molecules  in  the  sense  of  the 
chemist  are  united  into  larger  imlons,  up  to  many  thousands,  and  so  constitute  molecules  of  a  higher 
order,  or,  as  Naegeli  more  recently  terms  them,  Micellae  (particles).  'Organised  substances,'  says 
Najgeli  (*  Bot.  Mittheilungen*  in  den  Sitzungsberichten  der  kgl.  bayr.  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften, 
1862,  März,  p.  203),  'consist  of  crystalline,  doubly-refracting  molecules  (Micellx),  which  lie  near 
one  another  loosely,  but  arranged  in  a  certain  regular  manner.  In  the  moist  state  each  of  these 
(Micell«)  is  surrounded  with  an  envelope  of  water  in  consequence  of  its  powerful  attraction :  in  the 
dry  state  they  are  in  mutual  contact.*     In  my  *  Expcrimental-Physiologie,'  1865,  p.  443,  1  first 
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Crystals  are  either  soluble  in  water  or  not.  In  the  latter  case  the  water  which 
is  in  contact  with  the  crystal,  in  spite  of  the  force  of  attraction  which  exists  between 
both,  is  unable  to  tear  off  any  molecules;  and  the  construction  of  the  insoluble 
crj'stal  also  prevents  the  entrance  of  water  molecules  into  its  interior.  If  the  crystal 
is  soluble  in  water,  however  (as  a  cube  of  common  salt  for  instance),  the  attraction 
between  the  two  substances  results  in  molecules  being  torn  off  from  the  surfaces 
of  the  crj'stal,  and  intercalated  between  the  molecules  pf  the  water. 

By  this  means  molecules  of  the  salt  lying  deeper  come  into  contact  \sith 
the  water,  and  suffer  the  same  fate  in  it,  until  the  whole  crystal  is  dissolved  into 
its  molecules,  which  now  move  about  within  the  mass  of  water ;  and  this  movement 
continues  until  a  completely  uniform  distribution  of  the  salt  molecules  in  the  mass 
of  water  results.  With  the  attainment  of  this  condition  of  equilibrium,  where  every 
salt  molecule  is  surrounded  by  exactly  as  many  molecules  of  water  as  every  other 
in  the  same  solution,  relative  rest  now  occurs.  If,  instead  of  the  common  salt,  a 
small  portion  of  Iodine  had  been  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  large  vessel  filled  with 
water,  a  watery  solution  of  Iodine  would  have  been  formed  in  the  same  way; 
and  the  uniform  distribution  of  the  Iodine  molecules  in  the  water  would  be 
recognisable  at  once  in  its  uniform  colouration.  This  condition  of  equilibrium, 
however,  we  could  at  once  bring  into  a  condition  of  movement  if  we  suspended 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  solution  a  bag  filled  with  starch.  The  Iodine  molecules 
coming  immediately  in  contact  with  the  starch,  would  then  penetrate  into  the 
starch  grains,  affording  opportunity  to  the  more  distant  Iodine  molecules  also  to 
move  towards  the  starch ;  and  this  process  would  continue  until  all  the  Iodine 
molecules,  even  the  most  distant  ones,  had  travelled  from  the  bottom  of  the  vessel 
up  to  the  bag  of  starch,  and  therefore  in  opposition  to  gravitation. 

Organised  bodies — to  which,  so  far  as  the  plant  is  concerned,  we  may  consider 
the  cell-wall,  the  protoplasm  and  nucleus,  starch-grains,  and  the  so-called  crystalloids 
to  belong — behave  towards  water  quite  differently  from  insoluble  and  soluble  cr}'stals. 
If  a  dry  body  of  this  kind  is  laid  in  water,  its  volume  is  increased  more  or  less 
according  to  circumstances,  and  by  this  the  consistence  of  the  body  is  altered. 
Previously  hard  and  brittle,  it  now  becomes  soft  and  flexible.  A  closer  examination 
at  once  shows  that  the  increase  in  volume  which  the  body  has  undergone  by 
swelling  up  in  water,  is  almost  equal  to  the  volume  of  the  water  which  it  has 
absorbed.  If  this  so-called  imbibed  water  is  again  withdrawn  from  the  swollen  body, 
by  evaporation  or  by  means  of  some  medium  which  abstracts  water,  c.  g.  absolute 
alcohol,  its  volume  again  shrinks  until  it  has  reached  the  original  size.  Between 
the  organised  body  capable  of  swelling  and  the  water,  there  exists  a  mutual  at- 
traction, just  as  between  water  and  a  soluble  crystal.  The  great  difference  between 
the  two,  however,  lies  in  that  the  molecules  of  the  latter  become  separated  from 
one  another  and  distributed  between  the  molecules  of  the  water;  in  the  swelling 
of  an  organised  body,  on  the  other  hand,  the  water  penetrates  between  its  micellae 
without  these  completely  losing  their  connection.     They  only  separate  further  from 


suggested  that  protoplasm  also  is  an  organised  substance  in  Nsegeli's  sense :  it  had  previously  been 
regarded  as  a  structureless  slime  or  even  as  a  fluid.  This  view  established  by  me,  that  protoplasm 
is  an  organised  body,  is  now  genenilly  accepted. 
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one  another ;  or  rather  they  become  forcibly  driven  apart  by  the  penetrating  water. 
This  process  of  swelling  is  thus  something  quite  other  than  the  entrance  of  water 
into  a  porous  unorganised  body,  e.g.  dry  gypsum ^  or  into  a  heap  of  sand,  etc.     In 


*  Although  the  view  of  the  structure  of  organised  bodies  and  those  capable  of  swelling  cited 
in  the  previous  note  had  been  established  and  accepted  by  Nxgeli,  the  view  was  nevertheless 
held  tenaciously  for  a  long  lime,  that  the  imbibition  of  water  by  such  bodies  could  be  referred 
to  the  laws  of  capillarity  in  narrow,  hollow  tubules.  That  the  capillary  theory  is  in  no  way 
capable  of  explaining  'particularly  the  movements  of  fluids  in  wood  follows  from  Nsegeli  and 
Schwendener's  considerations  {*  Das  Mikroskop,  II  Aufl.  §  371),  and  indeed  the  more  forcibly  since 
these  investigators  proceeded  from  the  view  that  it  was  self-e>ident  that  capillarity  was  concerned  in 
the  matter.  1  have  in  my  work,  *  C/eber  die  Porosität  des  Holzes,'  (*  Arbeiten  des  bot.  Inst,  in  Würz- 
burg,' II.  Bd.,  p.  305,  1879),  and  previously  in  a  preliminary  notice,  expressed  myself  on  the  matter 
in  question  as  follows :  *  This  view,  that  imbibition  is  only  a  special  case  of  capillarity,  was  first 
expressed  by  De  Luc,  and  in  fact  because  hygroscopic  bodies  after  being  completely  saturated  with 
water  on  being  brought  into  alcohol  apparently  maintain  their  condition  of  imbibition.  The  fact  is 
however  incorrectly  apprehended.  If  bodies  capable  of  swelling  and  free  from  water,  such  as  animal 
glue,  coagulated  dry  pröteid,  dry  stems  of  Laminaria,  &c.,  are  placed  in  alcohol  almost  free  from 
water  (98  "/o)  they  never  swell  up  in  it  at  all,  and  never  increase  in  weight,  or  only  very  slightly.  If 
they  are  placed  dry  in  water  they  absorb  very  much  of  it,  as  is  shown  by  weighing,  and  their  volume 
increasts  to  nearly  the  volume  of  the  absorbed  water.  This  increase  in  volume  proves  that  the 
water  does  not  penetrate  into  pre-formed  cavities  (capillaries),  but  that  it  drives  a^lmder  the  mole- 
cules of  the  substance,  and  that  to  the  extent  of  its  own  volunie.  If  such  a  saturated  body  is  again 
allowed  to  dry  up  it  again  assumes  the  previous  volume,  and  the  cavities  which  the  water  had 
produced  and  filled  disappear,  the  molecules  again  applying  themselves  to  one  another.  Alcohol 
and  thick  glycerine  are  not  able  to  diive  asunder  the  molecules  of  dry  bodies  capable  of  swelling, 
and  therefore  do  not  penetrate  into  them.  Since,  therefore,  cavities  in  which  water  or  glycerine  or 
alcohol  could  penetrate  forthwith  do  not  exist  in  dry  bodies  of  this  kind,  a  comparison  of  these 
processes  with  the  capillary  entrance  of  fluids  in  large  bodies  can  of  course  scarcely  be  spoken  of. 

'  When  water,  alcohol,  or  other  fluids  penetrate  into  bodies  such  as  cast  gypsum,  chalk,  or  burnt 
clay,  which  in  the  dry  state  possess  actual  capillary  cavities,  they  drive  before  them  the  air 
contained  in  the  cavities,  and  this  can  be  exhausted  and  measured  ;  when  water,  on  the  other  hand, 
penetrates  into  a  dry  body  capable  of  swelling,  no  air  is  driven  out,  simply  because  it  penetrates 
into  spaces  which  it  first  opens  itself.* 

If  dry  bodies  capable  of  swelling,  which  do  not  absorb  alcohol  or  glycerine,  are  first  placed  in 
water  until  they  are  completely  swollen,  and  then  brought  into  very  strong  alcohol  or  glycerine,  the 
efliect  may  be  very  different  according  to  the  nature  of  the  body.  Glue  contracts  energetically,  since 
the  imbibed  water  is  withdrawn  from  it  without  an  equal  volume  of  alcohol  or  glycerine  passing  in. 
iMminaria  behaves  quite  otherwise :  it  contracts  but  little  in  98  %  alcohol,  and,  as  is  shown  by 
weighing  and  determining  the  volume,  alcohol  passes  into  the  spaces  left  by  the  water.  Here, 
however,  the  internal  condition  of  the  Laminaria  is  altered :  in  the  watery  state  it  was  flexible  and 
soft,  in  the  alcohol  it  becomes  hard  and  brittle.  Even  if  the  alcohol  which  has  replaced  the 
water  is  driven  out  by  heat,  the  iMmifiaria  no  longer  contracts  to  its  previous  volume  in  the  dry 
state:  it  now  contains  evident  capillary  cavities  filled  with  air,  since  it  swims  on  water,  while  the 
dry  Laminaria  sinks  at  once.  The  alcohol  is  thus  unable  to  drive  asunder  the  molecules 
of  the  cell-walls  when  dry ;  if  the  water  however  has  driven  these  apart,  the  alcohol  penetrates 
into  the  cavities  occupied  by  the  water,  because  as  it  advances  it  makes  the  molecules  of  the  cell- 
walls  immovable  and  prevents  contraction.  These  experiments  explain  also  why  alcohol  is  so 
extremely  serviceable  as  a  medium  for  preserving  and  maintaining  the  form  of  plants :  it  takes  the 
place  of  the  water  of  the  cell-walls,  while  it  prevents  the  contraction  of  the  molecules  of  the  latter. 
If  plants  are  laid  in  alcohol  quite  fresh  they  preserve  their  fresh  appearance,  if  drooping  jwrtions 
are  placed  in  it  they  maintain  their  drooping  aspect.  The  protoplasm  lying  within  the  cell  walls 
so  stiffened  contracts  on  the  other  hand,  since  it  becomes  rigid  in  alcohol. 

The  imbibition  of  the  cell-wall  may  be  better  compared  with  the  process  of  solution  of  a  salt, 
than  with  the  capillarity  of  porous  bodies.  Just  as  the  water  seizes  upon  the  molecules  of  a  crystal, 
and  takes  them  between  its  own  molecules  in  solution ;  so  the  dry  body  capable  of  imbibition  seizes 
upon  the  water  molecules,  and  forces  them  between  its  own.     Both  processes  re<iuirc  time.     When 
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these  ciiscs  the  water  penetrates  into  cavities — into  small  visible  and  iimsible  pores, 
previously  filled  with  air  which  now  becomes  forcibly  expelled  by  the  water 
passing  in :  no  pushing  asunder  of  thr  solid  parts  occurs  here,  as  is  obvious  from 
the  fact  that  the  volume  of  the  porous  body  is  not  perceptibly  enlarged  by  the 
penetrating  water. 

The  chief  point  in  connection  with  the  swelling  of  an  organised  body,  and  upoi 
which  stress  is  to  be  especially  laid,  is,  as  follows  from  the  preceding  remarks,  thai 
the  water  of  imbibition  by  no  means  passes  in  through  pre-formed  cavities  or  pores  j 
but  thai  it  penetrates  by  forcing  asunder  the  minute  particles  (müe/icE)  of  the 
swelling  body,  as  is  evident  at  once  by  the  increase  in  volume.  Organised  bodies 
are  therefore  not  porous  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word;  and  the  penetration 
of  water  into  them  does  not  occur  by  capillarity,  so-called.  A  second  point  of 
the  greatest  importance  in  the  phenomena  of  the  swelling  of  organised  bodies,' 
is  with  respect  to  the  extraordinary  force  with  which  the  water  penetrates 
and  drives  asunder  the  solid  particles.  This  may  be  recognised,  for  instance»  in 
thai  dry  wedges  of  wood  driven  into  blocks  of  granite,  and  then  moistened,  expand 
with  a  force  so  great  that  the  stone  may  be  split.  The  impossibility  of  completely 
squeezing  the  ovaler  Out  of  swollen  vegetable  cell -walls  by  pressure,  however  great, 
also  shows  with  what  immense  force  the  molecules  of  water  are  held  between  those 
of  the  cell-wall,  and  gives  a  measure  of  the  force  with  which  they  have  penetrated  into 
the  dry  membrane.  We  shall  make  use  of  these  facts  in  the  theory  of  the  move- 
ment of  water,  and  they  will  remove  for  us  all  those  difficulties  which  have  previously 
been  felt.  The  further  fact  that  bodies  capable  of  imbibing,  such  as  dry  cell- walls  and 
starch-grains,  condense  ihc  aqueous  vapour  from  the  surrounding  air  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  become  entirely  or  almost  entirely  saturated  with  water,  or  swollen, 
may  also  be  taken  as  evidence  of  the  magnitude  of  the  attractive  forces  between 
molecules  of  water  and  these  organised  bodies.     These  however  are  only  incidental 


however  the  water  moleoiles  are  at  length  distributed  equally  between  those  of  ihe  swellbg  body, 
Ihcy  Are  there  held  as  fast  as  the  halt  molecules  dbtributed  in  the  water  of  the  solution. 

The  water-molecules  contained  in  a  cell-wall  in  a  state  of  imbibition  evidently  exert  mutual 
pressure  just  as  little  as  the  salt  molecule?  in  a  solution  :  the  imbibed  water^molecules  fonn  a 
coherent  mass  of  fluid  just  as  little  as  the  dissolved  salt-molecules  of  a  crystal  do.  Of  course  the 
case  is  otherwise  in  a  porous  capillary  body.  In  such  a  body  pro>'idcd  with  preformed  capillaries 
the  height  of  the  capillary  column  depends  upon  the  weight  of  the  continuous  column  of  water, 
and  this  exerts  a  pressure  on  the  walls  according  to  its  height.  In  an  imbibing  body  the  weight 
the  water  does  not  come  into  consideration.  It  is  therefore  immaterial  whether  the  imbibed 
Iter  in  the  cell-walls  of  a  tree  is  lo  or  too  metres  high. 

The  comparison  of  the  imbibed  water  in  a  cell-wall  or  any  other  body  capable  of  swelling  and 
imbibing  with  the  condition  of  the  water  of  crystallisation  is  perh.nps  still  more  apparent:  no  one 
would  assume  that  this  is  contained  in  capillary  cavities  of  the  crjstal.  The  water  of  crj-stallisation 
is  aho  present  between  the  molecules  of  the  salt  in  a  form  in  which  it  can  no  longer  be  designated 
»  fluid :  it  exists  in  a  form  which  prevent«  the  water  molecule*  from  exerting  pressure  on  one 
another  and  obeying  the  laws  of  hydrostatics  applicable  to  a  capillary  water  column,  however  fine. 
Like  the  water  of  imbibition,  the  water  of  crystallisation  also  may  be  driven  off  by  heat,  at  least  in 
some  cases;  but  of  course  the  crystalline  form  is  then  destroyed.  Fundamentally,  however,  some- 
thing of  the  same  kind  setms  to  take  place  in  the»  conducting  ctU-walls  of  the  wood  ;  for  thci 
daiccation  even  at  lower  temperatures  produces  essential  alterations  in  the  imbibing  properties,  sine 
air-dry  worwl  loses  the  specific  property  of  rapidly  conducting  the  water  of  imbibition ;  it  m 
therefore  Ik  avsumetj  that  a  permanent  alteration  in  the  molecular  stnicture  of  the  celKwalU 
effected  by  a  ocnftin  degree  of  desiccAlion. 
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phenomena.  We  obtain  an  idea  of  the  enormous  magnilude  of  the  forces  here 
coming  into  consideralion  only  through  knowledge  of  the  fact  ihat  during  the 
penetration  of  water  into  dry  starch-grains  ^  a  rise  of  temperature  of  several  degrees 
centigrade  lakes  place;  for  this  fact  can  scarcely  be  otherwise  explained  than  by 
assuming  that  the  penetrating  water  is  condensed,  and  a  corresponding  heating 
effect  follows.  Since,  however,  a  condensation  of  water  by  which  a  rise  of 
temperature  of  only  one  degree  is  brought  about  requires  a  pressure  of  several 
hundred  atmospheres,  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  condensation  of  the 
water  as  it  forces  asunder  the  particles  of  the  imbibing  body  must  be  equivalent 
to  a  pressure  of  many  hundred  atmospheres. 

But  organic  bodies  capable  of  swelling  are  able  to  absorb  not  merely  pure 
water,  but  also  aqueous  solutions :  here  however  peculiar  phenomena  make  them- 
selves apparent.  It  depends  entirely  upon  the  nature  of  the  atoms  distributed  in 
the  water  of  the  solution,  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  of  tlie  swelling  body  on 
the  other  hand,  how  much  of  the  former  enters  simultaneously  with  the 
water  between  the  particles  of  the  latter.  In  many  cases  a  swelling  cell-wall 
absorbs  a  larger  quantity  of  water,  but  a  smaller  quantity  of  dissolved  matter, 
from  a  somewhat  concentrated  salt  solution,  than  corresponds  with  the  concen- 
tration of  the  solution.  It  follows  from  certain  phenomena  which  we  will  examine 
more  closely  later  on,  that  living  protoplasm  absorbs  only  pure  water  from 
certain  solutions,  leaving  the  dissolved  substances  behind.  In  other  cases,  again,  the 
swelling  body  absorbs  a  far  larger  quantity  of  the  dissolved  substances  than  accords 
with  the  percentage  composition  of  the  solution.  This  is  particularly  conspicuous 
\vnlh  many  colouring-matters,  which  may  be  so  strongly  absorbed,  especially  by 
bodies  consisting  of  proteids,  such  as  dead  protoplasm  and  cr)'stalloids,  that  these 
bodies  become  inlensdy  and  darkly  coloured,  even  when  the  solution  itself  contains 
but  Jittle  colouring  matter  and  is  very  light-coloured. 

According  to  circumstances,  the  various  phenomena  of  swelling  shortly 
indicated  here  play  a  part  in  the  \ital  phenomena  of  plants.  The  changes  in 
volume  which  cell-membranes  especially  undergo  by  imbibition  and  desiccation, 
may  cause  various  movements  of  dead  masses  of  tissue  or  of  individual 
cells*  The  dehiscence  of  dry  capsular  fruits,  for  the  piupose  of  distributing 
their  seeds,  is  in  general  brought  about  by  the  fact  that,  on  the  drying  up 
of  the  pericarps,  either  their  outer  or  inner  sides  lose  relatively  more  of  the 
water  of  imbibition,  by  which  cur\aturcs  and  even  ruptures  of  particular  parts 
of  the  pericarp  are  produced.  In  some  cases  these  curvatures  produced  by 
unequal  contraction  and  dilatation  are,  according  to  the  structure  of  the  organ, 
combined  with  spiral  windings  or  with  the  rolling  up  and  extension  of  band-like 


'  That  heat  is  set  free  when  water  enters  into  orgoniaed,  und  to  a  smaller  extent  also  when 
it  passes  into  unorganised  bodies,  was,  according  to  Pfeffer,  first  established  by  Pouillet.  Jungk  and 
I  observed  the  increase  of  temperature  daring  imbibition  by  starch  in  1865  (cp.  *  LehHmch  der 
Botanik*  11^68,  p.  500).  Naegeli  (•  Thtont  dtr  Giihrung,*  1879.  p.  133)  found  that  ihe  increase 
of  temperature  when  jjcrfectly  dry  starch  absotbed  water,  amotinted  lo  ILÖ"^  C,  both  bodies  before 
the  combination  being  at  the  temperature  of  23''  C.  Since  now,  according  to  Joule,  water  is  heated 
0.03°  C.  by  a  pressure  of  34,3  atmospheres,  it  follows  that  a  rise  of  temperature  of  1 J"^  must  corre- 
spond to  a  pressure  of  enormous  magnitude.  The  water  penetrating  firat  into  the  starch  grains 
undergoes  the  most  considerable  ri*e  of  temperature,  and  therefore  the  greatest  compression. 
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parts.  The  pentamerous  fruit  of  Erodfum  grumum,  for  example,  s^^parates  into 
five  single  parts,  each  enclosing  a  seed,  and  each  of  which  is  provided  with  a 
Jong  awn  which,  on  the  drying  up  of  the  fruit,  becomes  twisted  into  a  spiral  al 
Its  lower  end  ;  if  this  organ  is  moistened  the  awn  is  extended  quite  straight, 
and  the  very  energetic  movements  produced  by  alternate  drying  and  welting, 
together  with  various  additional  adaptations,  lead  finally  to  the  result  that  the 
fruit  !xDres  into  the  earth,  to  germinate  there  in  the  following  spring.  The 
awns  of  many  grasses  behave  siinilarly.  The  so-called  warping  of  wood  on  dr>'ing 
is  also  caused  by  the  unequal  changes  of  volume  during  the  drying — i.e.  the  loss 
of  the  water  of  imbibition  of  the  wood ;  and  in  the  same  way  many  movements 
of  the  branches  of  trees  during  intense  cold  are  to  be  referred  to  the  same 
principle,  since  the  solidification  to  ice  of  the  imbibed  water  acts  in  the  same 
way  as  desiccation,  and,  if  it  occurs  unequally  on  different  sides  of  a  branch, 
must  produce  curvatures. 

The  great  force  with  which  water  penetrates  into  ceils  capable  of  swelling 
will,  as  already  mentioned,  subsequently  enable  us  to  understand  how  the  highest 
trees  are  enabled  to  raise  the  large  quantities  of  water  transpired  from  their  foliage, 
from  the  roots  through  the  stem  into  the  leaves,  A  third  fact  also  comes  into 
consideration  here :  the  fluid  moving  in  the  substance  of  the  cell-walls  as  water 
of  imbibition  is  not  pure  water,  but  a  very  dilute  solution  of  those  materials  which 
the  roots  absorb  from  the  soil,  and  on  account  of  which  (since  they  are  necessary 
for  assimilation)  the  entire  water-current  towards  the  leaves  is  s€t  in  motion.  The 
conveyance  of  substances  produced  in  any  cell  whatever  towards  neighbouring  cells 
can  also  only  take  place  by  the  cell-walls,  as  well  as  the  protoplasmic  linings  of 
the  cells  being  able  to  absorb  not  merely  pure  water  but  also  aqueous  solutions. 
Tliis  process  of  the  moxement  of  substances  from  cell  to  cell  requires,  however,  the 
consideration  of  a  far  more  complicated  phenomenon,  depending  upon  the  processes 
of  solution  and  swelling  hitherto  described,  and  termed  Diosmosis  (Osmose). 

If  a  wide  glass  tube  is  closed  at  the  lower  end  with  an  organic  mem- 
brane, and  a  quantity  of  salt  solution  is  poured  into  the  tube,  which  in  then  im- 
mersed in  pure  water,  the  latter  penetrates  the  closing  membrane  as  w^ater  of 
imbibition,  is  taken  up  by  tlie  molecules  of  salt  of  the  solution  in  the  tube,  and 
serves  for  the  dilution  of  this  solution.  If  this  process  continues  sufficiently 
long,  a  remarkable  increase  in  the  volume  of  the  Hquid  in  the  interior  of  the  glass 
lube  takes  place,  and  the  fluid  ascends  in  it,  under  certain  circumstances,  to 
a  very  considerable  height:  the  cause  of  this  movement  lies  in  the  attraction 
of  the  particles  of  salt  for  the  water  which  permeates  the  closing  membrane 
from  below  This  process,  here  described  so  simply,  is  designated  Endosmosis 
(Endosmose).  Under  certain  circumstances  Exosmosis  (Exosmose)  also  may  occur. 
If  the  membrane  closing  the  tube  is  capable  of  absorbing  or  imbibing  the  salt 
solution  in  the  tube,  the  attraction  of  the  external  water  causes  a  portion  of  the 
dissolved  salt  molecules  which  have  penetrated  into  the  membrane  to  diffuse  out 
into  the  water,  while  at  the  same  time  a  larger  quantity  of  water  molecules  ascend 
through  the  membrane  into  the  salt  solution»  It  depends  however  entirely  upon  the 
nature  of  the  membrane  ami  the  dissolved  salt,  whether  the  latter  can  exude  at  ail 
by  exosmose.    In  the  process  of  osmose  therefore,  there  are  two  points  of  prominent 
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interesi^in  the  first  place,  the  question  whether  a  substance  dissolved  in  >\ater  is 
able  to  pass  through  a  given  membrane ;  and,  secondly,  the  force  with  which  the 
M'ater  on  the  one  side  and  the  dissolved  substance  on  the  other  side  of  the 
membrane  attract  one  another.  It  depends  upon  this,  whether  a  given  substance 
can  pass  from  one  cell  into  another  in  the  living  plant,  and  with  what  force  cells 
are  enabled  to  take  up  water  into  themselves.  If,  for  example,  there  arises  by 
chemical  decompositions,  in  any  cell  whatever,  a  combination  of  atoms  which 
cannot  diffuse  out  through  the  protoplasm  and  the  cell-walJ  into  the  neighbourmg 
cells,  this  solution  must  accumulate  in  the  cell  in  question,  and  even  attain  a 
high  degree  of  concentration,  without  passing  into  the  neighboyring  cells :  on  the 
other  hand,  chemical  compounds  which  are  contained  in  a  cell-tissue  may  become 
accumulated  to  a  large  extent  in  any  given  cell,  if  they  suffer  a  change  of  their 
condition  of  aggregation  in  the  latter.  If,  for  example,  the  sugar  penetrating  into  a 
cell  is  used  for  the  formation  of  starch« grains,  fresh  sugar  is  enabled  to  penetrate 
continually  into  this  cell  so  long  as  this  change  takes  place ;  and,  as  we  shall 
sec  later,  the  plant  makes  the  most  abundant  use  of  this  and  similar  processes. 
The  distribution  of  the  various  chemical  compounds  in  the  tissues  of  plants,  their 
travelling  over  wide  distances,  and  their  accumulation  in  definite  organs,  depend 
upon  such  processes ;  a  point  to  which  we  shall  return  more  in  detail  subsequently 
in  the  theory  of  nutrition. 

The  use  made  of  the  force  with  which  water  pinetrates  by  endosmosc 
into  the  cell  is  no  less  varied  and  general.  The  first  phenomenon  produced  by 
this  is  the  so-called  turgescence  of  the  celP;  which  however  can  lake  place 
on!y  in  living  cells  still  provided  with  protoplasm.  We  have  to  picture  such  a 
cell  as  a  double-walled  vesicle,  closed  on  all  sides :  the  external  wall  consists  of 
cellulose,  the  internal  or  second  wall,  closely  applied  to  it,  consists  of  protoplasm, 
and  the  enclosed  cavity  is  filled  with  solutions  of  salts  (the  cell-sap).  Let  us  suppose 
the  simplest  case,  and  that  such  a  cell  lies  in  water.  The  water  of  imbibition 
contained  in  the  walls  is  taken  up  by  the  salt-molecules  contained  in  the  cell-sap, 
and  an  equal  quantity  penetrates  into  the  two  peripheral  layers  from  the  exterior. 
If  this  process  continues  for  a  long  time,  a  large  quantity  of  water  gradually 
penetrates  into  the  interior  of  the  cell ;  and  this  is  rendered  possible  only  by  the 
double  wall  becoming  distended  to  a  corresponding  extent.  When  this  distension 
finally  ceases,  the  wall  opposing  it.  no  further  flow  of  water  inwards  can  take 
place.  The  cell  is  now  in  the  slate  of  turgescence — i.e.  the  walls  are  distended 
by  the  water  which  has  forcibly  penetrated  into  the  cell,  and  since  they  strive 
to  contract  elastically,  they  exert  a  pressure  on  the  internal  fluid.  The  main 
point  to  be  noticed  here,  is  that  the  force  by  which  the  waU  is  pressed  outwards 
arises  from  the  attracting  force  of  the  salts  dissolved  in  the  celKsap  towards  the 
water  surrounding  the  cell ;  and  the  opposite  pressure,  which  prevents  the  further 
penetration  of  water,  is  afforded  by  the  elasticity  and  cohesion  of  the  cell -wall. 
In  this,  moreover,  another  fact  is  to  be  especially  observed.  The  cellulose 
wall,  as  is  known  from  numerous  observations,  is,  it  is  true,  hut  slightly  extensible 
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*  Farther  particulnrs  as  to  the  turgescence  of  cells  ;Tnft  its  si^jtiihcancc  in   nrowth  .is  well  ns 
irritabte  movements  will  be  given  later. 
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and  very  elastic,  and  is  thus  in  so  far  suited  to  withstand  the  endosmotic  pressure 
acting  from  within  i  but  this  property  of  the  cellulose  wall  would  not  by  itself 
allow  turgescence  of  the  cell  to  be  set  up,  since  the  cellulose  permits  filtration  to  a 
very  great  extenl^ — i.  e,  the  cell-sap  pressing  from  within  would  be  again  forced 
out  through  the  cellulose  wall,  even  with  very  feeble  pressure,  and  consequently 
no  observable  turgescence  could  arise  in  this  way.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  also,  it 
is  shown  that  all  cells  merely  enveloped  with  a  cellulose  wall  (e.g.  wood  cells) 
are  incapable  of  becoming  turgescent.  Only  those  cells  in  which  a  protoplasmic 
utricle  is  deposited  all  around  the  inner  surface  of  the  cellulose  wall  are  capable 
of  becoming  turgescent.  The  protoplasmic  membrane  in  fact  permits  the  entrance 
of  the  water  absorbed  by  endosmosc  into  the  sap-cavity,  but  it  is  in  a  high  degree 
resistent  against  the  pressure  of  filtration  which  arises  from  the  increase  of  the 
volume  of  the  sap';  To  this  pressure  the  protoplasmic  membrane  of  the  cell 
is  impermeable,  and  thus  completes  the  necessary  properties  of  the  cell-wall, 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  water  which  has  penetrated  by  endosmose  cannot  be 
again  pressed  out.  Or,  in  other  words,  tlie  cellulose  wall  as  well  as  the  proto- 
plasmic membrane  permit  the  entrance  of  the  water  absorbed  by  endosmose  into 
the  sap-cavity  of  the  cell,  which  in  consequence  of  this  tends  to  enlarge;  the 
protoplasmic  membrane  prevents  the  water  filtering  out  again  in  consequence  of 
this  pressure,  while  the  external  cellulose  membrane  forms  a  solid,  elastic  support, 
to  which  the  protoplasmic  membrane  becomes  appressed  by  the  endosmolic  pressure* 
It  depends  upon  the  extensibility  and  elasticity  of  the  cellulose  membrane  how 
far  the  volume  of  the  cell-sap  can  be  increased;  for  the  protoplasmic  membrane 
itself  is  in  a  very  high  degree  extensible  and  but  slightly  elastic,  and  if  the  sap-cavity 
were  surrounded  only  by  it  the  vesicle  would  extend  without  resistance,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  increase  in  volume  by  endosmose.  The  properties  of  the 
protoplasmic  membrane  and  the  cellulose  membrane  thus  supplement  one  anoilier 
in  offering  resistance  to  the  endosmolic  pressure  of  the  cell-sap.  That  this  is 
actually  the  case  is  proved  by  the  behaviour  of  a  turgescent  cell  when,  by 
evaporation  or  by  exosmose,  a  portion  of  the  water  of  its  cell-sap  is  withdrawn*. 
If,  for  instance,  turgescent  cells  are  placed  in  a  highly  concentrated  but  otherwise 
uninjurious  salt  solution — e.g.  potassium  nitrate — a  considerable  quantity  of  the 
water  of  its  cell-sap  is  withdrawn  from  the  cell  by  the  attraction  of  the  salt;  in 
consequence  of  this  the  protoplasmic  mcmVirane  becomes  very  strongly  contracted, 
in  proportion  to  the  decrease  in  volume  of  the  cell-sap.  The  cellulose  membrane 
on  the  other  hand  is  only  slightly  contracted,  because  it  was  only  slightly  extended, 
Bath  membranes  thus  become  separated  from  one  another;  and  the  protoplasmic 
membrane  lies  as  a  closed  utricle  free  in  the  cavlt}^  of  the  slightly  contracted 
cellulose  membrane.  If  such  a  cell  is  again  placed  in  pure  water,  the  latter  is 
attracted  by  the  salts  of   the  cell-sap  and  penetrates  both  membranes,  the  proto- 


*  With  respect  to  the  co-operation  of  the  protoplasm  iii  the  turgescence  of  cells,  cp.  ray  *  fjchr- 
hufh  der  Botantt*  IV  Aufl,  1874,  p.  866, 

'  The  relations  t>elween  lurgeacence,  the  protoplasm,  and  the  ccll-wall,  established  by  Nacgell. 
I'fcffcr.  and  myself,  were  first  clearly  explained  by  Hugo  dc  Vries  in  hi»  '  UnUrsuffiutt^^n  über  iHe 
mtchaniuh(n  Ursachen  dtr  Ztlhtreckung''  (Lcipsic,  1877),  a  pubticalion  which  maj'  be  recommended 
In  the  highest  terms  to  those  commencing  the  study  of  vegetable  physiology. 
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plasmic  utricle  becomes  extended,  applies  itself  in  the  first  place  close  to  the 
cellulose  wall,  and  as  the  endosmose  proceeds  further  the  latter  also  becomes 
distended  again  to  a  certain  extent,  ontil  its  elasticity  opposes  further  extension, 
and  the  cell  is  now  again  lurgescent.  The  cellulose  wall  may  in  this  sense  be 
compared  with  a  very  firm  but  large  meshed  wire  net,  the  protoplasmic  membrane 
on  the  contrary  with  a  very  extensible  but  exceedingly  fine,  and  therefore  scarcely 
permeable,  net. 

The  turgescence  of  a  vegetable  cell  may  be  imitated  in  its  most  general 
features  by  an  artificial  apparatus.  If  a  pig's  bladder  is  fastened  on  to  one  end 
of  a  short  wide  glass  tube,  and  the  lube  is  then  compleiely  filled  with  a  solution 
of  salt   or  sugar,  and   the   second   opening  also   closed  with    bladder,  a  sort  of 


Fig.  »•>— I-  Yottiif,  lii*l/-BTO«rB  tetl  from  the  cortica.1  pArcnchymii  t*(  the  |>c<lu&ct«  of 
C4j^Jk«/«rni  Inuanthm,  a.  The  aiiie  cell  Id  a  4"/i>  «»luttoa  of  pocusiuin  nltntte.  >  The 
ume  celi  in  •  tff,^  totulioit  4.  Tbc  «ttDc  cotl  In  a  lo«/»  «t^lutioa,  1  nml  \  ancrnaiurr: 
a  «ml  3  diaKTAniKtatk.  AH  iq  optiml  toair'tudilial  secttoti,  k  ccll>w.ilt ;  /  prnt(vfila«mic 
liniimE  of  rhp  wmII  ;  k  cell  nuL-|cu%  ;  (  chlottjpbyll  ipralitt;  s  Celi-Mp ;  *  pciiirtr.-trc<l  Mtt  «ikjiiiloi« 
(Dc  Vrks] 


artificial  cell  results.  If  this  is  placed  in  a  quantity  of  pure  water,  the  latter 
penetrates  by  endosmose  into  the  cell,  and  the  increase  in  volume  causes  the  two 
distended  membranes  to  project  externally  like  hemispheres,  and  at  the  same  time 
strongly  resists  pressure  with  the  finger,  like  a  solid  body.  If  a  prick  is  made  with  a 
fine  needle  in  one  of  the  two  membranes,  the  liquid  spurts  up  to  a  considerable  height, 
the  membranes  at  the  same  time  collapsing  elastically.  Here  also  it  is  e\ideni]y 
the  attraction  of  the  dissolved  substance  for  the  water  of  imbibition  of  the  membrane, 
which  supplies  the  force  by  which  the  two  membranes  are  so  forcibly  distended, 
and  the  turgescent  condition  produced.  The  difference  consists  only  in  that  here, 
there  are  not  two  different  membranes  \\  hich  oppose  the  pressure  of  the  penetrated 
water,  as  in  the  vegetable  cell,  but  that  one  and  the  same  membrane — i.  e.  the 
pig's  bladder — allows  the  entrance  of  the  endosmotic  current  on  the  one  hand, 
and.  on  the  other,  is  at  the  same  time  elastic  and  resistent  to  filtration ;  while  in 
the  living  vegetable  cell  the  two  latter  properties  are  distributed  between  the  cellulose 
membrane  and  the  protoplasmic  sac.  The  so-called  precipitation  membranes  also 
behave  similarly,  though  their  resemblance  to  living  vegetable  cells  has  been  to 
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a  great  extent  exaggerated  \  If,  for  instance,  a  drop  of  concentrated  solution  of 
chloride  of  copper  is  placed  in  a  vessel  filled  with  yellow  prussiate  of  potash,  a  closed 
precipitation  membrane  of  fcrrocyanide  of  copper  is  instantaneously  produced  on 
the  contact  of  the  two  fluids :  there  thus  arises  a  cell-like  structure,  and,  since  the 
precipitation  membrane  is  permeable  to  the  water  of  the  surrounding  solution,  this 
penetrates  into  the  cell,  attracted  by  the  chloride  of  copper  in  the  interior*  The 
increase  in  volume  effects  a  corresponding  pressure  on  the  very  thin  precipitation 
membrane,  which,  since  it  is  not  extensible,  bursts  after  a  time ;  it  is,  however,  at 
once  completed  again  to  a  closed  membrane,  since  tlie  two  salts  come  in  contact 
for  a  moment  at  the  gaping  fissure,  and  at  once  produce  a  new  precipitation 
membrane.  In  this  way  such  a  cell  may  gradually  grow  considerably.  Somewhat 
greater  is  the  similarity  of  the  growtli  of  a  precipitation  membrane  of  gelatine 
la.nnate,  formed  when  a  drop  of  non -gelatinising  solution  of  glue  is  placed  in  a 
solution  of  tannin.  Such  a  cell  grows  more  uniformly  and  without  the  violent 
eruptions  referred  to  above.  How  far  this  growth  may  be  compared  with  thai 
of  a  living  vegetable  cell,  even  with  reference  to  the  molecular  processes  in  the 
membrane,  depends,  however,  upon  our  knowledge  of  the  growth  of  true  vegetable 
cells.  Here  we  have  only  to  do  with  turgescence,  and  it  is  obvious  from  what 
has  been  said  that  in  these  artificial  cells  the  turgescence  depends  upon  properties  of 
the  membrane  other  than  in  the  natural  ones. 

The  capability  of  becoming  turgescent  is  one  of  the  most  important  properties 
of  the  vegetable  cell,  since  a  long  series  of  vital  phenomena  depend  entirely  or  in 
part  upon  it.  In  the  first  place,  the  fact  is  to  be  insisted  upon,  that  growth  and  the 
increase  in  circumference  generally  of  living  vegetable  cells  only  take  place  when 
they  are  turgescent,  a  point  to  which  1  shall  return  later  in  the  theory  of  growth. 
The  opposite  of  the  turgescent  condition  of  a  vegetable  organ  is  that  of  drooping. 
Every  one  knows  tliat  cut-off  leaves  or  branches,  if  not  placed  with  the  cut  surface 
in  water,  soon  become  flaccid ;  the  shoot-axes,  previously  stiff  and  brittle,  become 
highly  flexible,  and  are  no  longer  able  to  support  the  weight  of  the  leaves,  which 
have  likewise  become  flaccid — the  parts  sink  down:  they  droop.  If  the  whole 
was  previously  weighed  in  the  fresh  state,  it  may  be  easily  demonstrated  that  the 
drooping  shoot  has  become  lighter:  it  has  given  off  water  by  evaporation,  and  it  is 
simply  this  loss  of  water,  by  which  the  turgescence  of  the  cells  has  become 
diminished,  which  causes  the  drooping,  since  if  the  shoot  is  allowed  to  take  up 
water  (which  of  coiirse  does  not  always  succeed  to  a  sufBcient  extent),  the  drooping 
condition  disappears,  and  the  young  shoot-axes  and  leaves  again  become  tense  and 
rigid,  because  the  cells  again  become  turgescent.  With  the  consideration  of  this 
phenomenon  we  come  to  the  important  question,  upon  what  does  the  stiffness  and 
elastic  rigidity  of  the  succulent  pans  of  plants  depend^  a  question  which  here 
requires  still  closer  consideration. 

^  Traube,  the  discoverer  of  the  so-called  precipitation  mcnkbriiiei  and  the  artificial  cells  con- 
iiifttiiig  of  ihcni,  studied  the  properties  of  the  latter,  and  thereby  added  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
pfocenc«  of  dilTuäion^  upon  which  I  wrote  critically  in  detail  and  on  the  basis  of  my  own  researches 
in  my  *Lehrhmh  tier  Botanik^  III  Avifl.,  1873.  Tniubes  unfounded  claims  to  priority  ajj  tlie 
founder  of  the  theory  of  growth  by  intussusception,  and  the  astonishing  confusion  of  his  artificial 
l^ftctpitaHon  celb  with  actual  vegetable  cells,  I  replied  to  in  1878  in  the  'Bot  Zeitung,*  p.  308 
('  Zttr  Gtseki€hU  der  nufhanmhen  ThisrU  des  IVafhsthHms  der  organischen  Zellen ')- 
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If  a  large  leaf-stalk  from  a  Rhubarb  plant,  for  instance,  or  a  HtracUum^  &c„ 
or  even  a  portion  of  the  growing  flowering  stem  of  these  plants,  is  cut  off,  an 
excellent  object  is  to  hand  for  making  clear  the  question  here  brought  forward.  Let 
us  suppose  the  object  cut  off  square  above  and  below,  and  its  length  to  be  about 
50  cm.  If  now  a  strip  of  the  epidermal  tissue  together  with  the  coUench^-ma  layers 
which  strengthen  it  are  removed  completely,  and  the  attempt  is  then  carefully  made 
to  lay  this  collection  of  tissues  again  in  its  place,  it  is  observed  tliat  the  epidermal 
strip  is  too  short :  it  has  become  elastically  contracted  during  the  separation,  and 
thus,  in  the  natural  condition  of  the  object,  had  been  passively  extended.  If  the  whole 
epidermis  is  now  removed  all  round,  and  the  length  of  the  very  succulent  cylinder 
{which  consists  chiefly  of  parenchyma  and  very  extensible  vascular  bundles  which 
scarcely  come  into  consideration  here)  is  measured,  it  is  found  to  have  increased 
ver}-"  considerably  in  length  during  the  manipulation  ^  Not  rarely,  such  a  cylinder 
becomes  extended  from  50  cm.  to  53  or  55  cm.,  or  even  more.  In  the  natural 
condition,  where  the  epidermis  enveloped  the  succulent  cylinder  of  tissue,  the  latter 
was  thus  passively  contracted,  and  had  a  tendency  to  become  extended ;  it  was 
prevented  from  so  doing,  however,  by  the  elasdcity  of  die  epidennis  and  collen- 
chyma.  There  existed,  therefore,  in  the  natural  condition  of  the  whole,  a  mutual 
tension  between  the  epidermal  tissue  and  the  succulent  fundamental  tissue;  the 
latter  behaved  to  a  certain  extent  like  the  contents  of  a  lurgesceni  cell,  which 
distend  the  membrane.  But  of  course  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  in  the  passive 
compression  of  the  tissue,  it  depended  upon  the  compression  of  the  water  con- 
tained in  it,  since  this  is,  as  regards  forces  coming  into  consideration  here,  simply  to 
be  regarded  as  not  compressible.  The  lengthening  of  the  peeled  cylinder  of  tissue 
depends  rather,  as  we  shall  see  later,  on  a  sudden  alteration  in  the  form  of  its  cells — 
they  become  longer  and  narrower.  Nevertheless,  the  comparison  is  apt  in  other 
respects,  since  it  can  be  shown  that  in  the  natural  objects  also  a  transverse  tension 
exists,  of  such  a  kind  that  the  inner  tissue  exerts  a  pressure  on  the  surrounding 
epidermal  tissue  in  the  transverse  direction  also.  Moreover,  this  condition  of 
so-called  tissue* tensions  is  only  found  when  the  objects  named  are  abundantly 
supplied  with  water:  if  they  had  previously  been  allowed  to  droop  through  loss  of 
water,  the  separation  of  the  masses  of  tissue  would  only  ^vt  inconsiderable  dif- 
ferences in  length  between  the  epidermis  and  the  internal  body  of  tissue,  or  even 
none  at  all. 

We  must  now,  however,  regard  yet  another  point  in  our  simple  experiment. 
The  leaf-stalk  or  portion  of  stem  in  the  fresh  state,  or  at  any  rale  after  having 
been  previously  submerged  for  some  hours  in  water,  was  tense  and  stiff;  it 
possessed   considerable  elasticity  and  rigidity.     The  removed  strips  of  epidermis, 


'  The  alterations  in  dimensioa  taking  place  on  the  separation  of  tissuö  from  one  another  were 
first  scientifically  catablisbed  by  Brücke  in  1848  in  his  *  Unterstuhung  iibtr  du  Bewfgtmg  der 
Mimoien*  on  the  motiic  organs  of  the  latter.  In  my  investigation.  '  Üher  das  Bnvegttngsorgan  u»J 
die  periodischen  Bewegungen  der  Blätter  von  Pkase&ius  und  Öxaiis'  (Bot,  Zeitung,  1857),  I  treated 
of  the  aamc  phenomenon.  The  views  on  the  tensions  of  tissues  were  later,  however,  led  in  a  wrong 
direction  by  various  publications  of  Hofmeister,  since  he  chiefly  observed  the  cell-walls  only,  and 
did  not  pay  sufficient  attention  to  the  pressure  between  the  cell-sap  and  the  wall.  1  then  (in  my 
*  Lehrbuch  der  Botanik^*  especially  in  the  III  and  IV  editions')  again  brought  the  theory  of  the 
tensions  of  tissues,  »s  a  coQsequence  of  the  turgesoence  of  cells,  into  the  direction  previously  pursued. 
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however,  are  limp  as  damp  paper :  the  uncovered  inner  succulent  body  of  tissue 
is  now  likewise  highly  flexible;  it  is  quite  impossible,  for  example,  to  hold  it 
suspended  horizontally,  since  it  at  once  bends  limp  downwards.  We  have  here 
then  the  case  of  an  elastic,  solid,  stiff  body  consisting  of  two  parts,  each  in  a  high 
degree  flexible  and  by  no  means  stiff;  only  in  their  natural  connection  do  the 
epidermal  and  internal  tissues  together  form  an  elastic  and  rigid  body ;  and  in  fact  it 
is  the  mutual  tension,  and  the  circumstance  that  the  inner  tissue  is  strictly  too  large 
for  the  extensible  epidermis  (or,  conversely,  the  epidermis  too  small  for  the  former), 
which  brings  about  the  rigidity  of  the  whole*  The  same  is  also  the  case,  however, 
with  a  turgcscent  cell  Its  membrane  taken  by  itself  is  flaccid,  and  of  course  we 
cannot  speak  of  solidity  in  connection  with  the  fluid  contents;  nevertheless  a  tur- 
gcscent cell  is  as  elastic  as  a  billiard  ball.  We  have  the  same  condition  of  affairs  also 
in  a  thin-walled  caoutchouc  balloon,  which,  when  empty,  is  a  limp  wrinkled  sac,  but 
which  may  be  converted  into  a  firm  elastic  sphere  by  being  strongly  inflated  with  air : 
the  solidity  of  this  again  depends  simpl)'  upon  the  mutual  pressure  of  contents  and 
skin.  If  we  suppose  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  small  caoutchouc  balloons 
thus  inflated  with  air,  and  all  contained  together  in  an  extensible  caoutchouc  vesicle, 
the  latter,  together  with  its  contents,  would  also  form  a  rigid  bar  like  the  stem  of  a 
plant.  If  we  suppose  the  small  caoutchouc  balloons  not  inflated  with  air,  but  filled 
tense  with  water,  the  same  effect  results  ;  and  it  is  somewhat  in  this  manner  that  we 
have  to  imagine  the  rigidity  of  a  petiole  or  stem  produced  by  the  turgescence  of 
the  cells.  It  is  at  once  clear  that  if  the  small  balloons  in  the  supposed  system  lose 
a  part  of  their  turgescence  by  the  withdrawal  of  water,  and  each  thence  becomes 
somewhat  smaller,  that  the  tension  of  these  cellular  contents  towards  the  enveloping 
caoutchouc  vesicle  also  diminishes ;  the  latter  would  then  become  shorter,  and  the 
rigid  system  must  at  the  same  lime  relax.  We  must  picture  somewhat  in  this  way 
the  drooping  of  a  cut-off  shoot  when  it  loses  water  by  evaporation. 

The  rigidity  of  succulent  shoot-axes  and  leaves,  especially  those  which  are 
still  growing  in  length,  depends  essentially  upon  this  condition  of  the  layers 
of  tissue,  brought  about  by  turgescence  and  tissue- tension» :  the  same  is  true 
of  the  peculiar  firmness  of  succulent  fruits,  tubers,  bulbs,  and  roots,  which  all 
become  limp  and  soft,  or  as  one  generally  expresses  it,  shrivel,  by  the  loss  of  water. 
The  upright  position  of  the  young  flowering  stalks  which  numerous  plants  put  forth 
in  the  spring,  and  the  rigidity  of  young  shoot-axes  and  the  leaves  of  trees  in  the 
spring,  are  due  simply  and  entirely  to  the  slate  of  things  described. 

If  we  further  suppose  that  in  a  stem,  petiole  or  root  so  conditioned,  a  loss 
of  water  takes  place  by  evaporation  from  the  turgescent  cells  only  on  one  side  of 
the  longitudinal  axis,  the  object  must  become  shortened  a  little  on  this  side,  and  the 
necessary  consequence  is  that  it  becomes  bent  or  curved,  since  the  shortened  side 
becomes  concave.  In  like  manner  the  increase  of  turgescence  and  extension  of  the 
cells  on  one  side  of  the  longitudinal  axis  would  cause  this  side  to  become  convex. 
The  latter  fact  may  be  elegantly  demonstrated  on  the  roots,  10-15  cm.  long,  of  the 
seedling  of  the  Bean,  Maize,  Gourd,  &c.  If  these  are  aUowed  to  dry  up  for  a  few 
minutes  in  the  air,  they  become  shortened  a  little  through  slight  drooping»  and  if  the 
roots  arc  then  dexterously  laid  on  the  surface  of  water,  so  that  only  the  under  side 
of  the  root  is  moistened,  the  cells  of  this  side  at  once  absorb  water,  and  become 
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larger  and  longer;  the  consequence  is  that  since  a  long  stretch  of  the  root 
becomes  curved  and  convex  on  ihe  under  side\  the  free  apex  of  the  root  rises 
high  above  the  level  of  the  water.  This  movement  takes  place  so  rapidly  that  it  can 
be  conveniently  followed  with  the  eye. 

A  long  series  of  induced  movements,  with  which  we  shall  become  familiar  more 
in  detail  subsequently  and  among  which  those  of  the  leaves  of  Mimosa  are  best 
known,  are  similarly  effected  by  alterations  in  the  turgescence  of  one  side;  only  these 
alterations  are  not  caused  by  evaporation  of  the  water  of  the  cell-sap.  These  sensitive 
phenomena  depend  upon  the  remarkable  fact  that,  by  simple  contact  or  shaking, 
the  protoplasm  of  the  irritable  cells  suddenly  loses  the  resistance  to  filtration  which 
is  necessary  for  turgescence,  so  that  a  portion  of  the  cell-sap  is  driven  through  the 
cell* walls  of  the  sensitive  organ  into  neighbouring  parts,  while  the  walls,  which 
were  previously  distended  elastically,  contract,  and  thus  bring  about  a  shortening  of 
the  one  side  of  the  sensitive  organ,  in  consequence  of  which  the  latter  becomes 
curved  concave  on  this  side. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  rigidity  of  succulent  stems  and  petioles  during 
growth  in  length,  and  often  also  for  some  time  after  its  conclusion,  is  caused  by 
the  tension  of  the  tissues,  depending  on  the  turgescence  of  the  parench}Tnatous 
tissue  and  the  opposite  pressure  of  the  epidermis  often  strengthened  by  collenchyma. 
The  rigidity  of  the  older  portions  of  plants  which  are  traversed  by  woody 
sclerenchyma  strands,  and  w^hich  no  longer  grow  in  length,  are  produced  in 
another  way,  however.  That  a  tree  stem,  or  a  woody  branch,  or  even  an  older 
lignified  flowering  stalk  of  a  shrub,  or  the  haulm  of  a  grass,  is  rigid  and  elastic, 
depends  on  quite  other  causes.  In  these  cases,  where  lignified  masses  of  tissue 
are  always  present  in  the  organ,  it  is  these  alone,  or  with  the  co-operaiion  of  tissue 
tensions  also,  which  determine  the  rigidity  of  the  organ.  As  is  well  known,  a  thin, 
woody  Willow  twig  stripped  of  its  cortex  is  firm  and  elastic»  and  tliin  rods  cut  out  of 
the  wood  of  the  stem  are  likewise  extremely  rigid;  and  even  very  thin  slips 
of  wood  possess  this  proj>crty  in  a  high  degree.  Here  the  rigidity  by  no  means 
depends  upon  the  mutual  tensions  of  layers  which  are  themselves  limp ;  but  upon 
the  lact  that  the  woody  tissue  is  itself  rigid,  hard,  and  elastic,  much  as  a  metallic 
rod  or  a  crystal.  In  addition  to  the  remarkable  power  of  rapidly  conducting  the 
water  absorbed  by  imbibition  in  the  substance  of  the  cell- wall,  the  hgnified  cells 
have  the  office  in  the  vegetable  world  of  enhancing  the  rigidity  of  the  organs, 
without  the  intervention  of  tissue  tensions ;  and  the  enormous  density  of  the  shell 
of  a  Cocoa-nut,  or  of  a  Cherry-stone,  shows  how  great  may  be  the  solidity  of  lignified 
cells  under  certain  circumstances.  In  ihese  examples,  however,  it  is  rather  the  bulky 
accumulation  of  the  solid  materials  which  brings  about  the  solidity  of  the  body  in 
question.  In  the  construction  of  their  flower  stems  and  leaf  stalks,  on  the  other 
hand,  only  a  relatively  small  quantity  of  lignified  masses  of  tissue  comes  into  use  in 
the  form  of  very  thin  strands  or  layers;  these,  however,  are  so  distributed  accord- 
ing to  mechanical  principles  in  the  organs,  that  they  nevertheless  produce  a  high 


'  The  upward  curvature  of  partially  drooping  radicles  laid  horizontally  on  a  surface  of  water 
rcf<?rred  to  was  first  obser>cd  by  Ciesiclski,  but  was  regarded  as  a  j>hcnomenon  of  growth.     1 
gave  the  correct  explanation  in  the  '  Arbeiten  des  bot.  Inst,  in  Wür/burg/  B.  I,  pp,  395-401. 
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degree  of  rigidity.  We  find  particularly  exquisite  examples  of  this  in  the 
haulms  of  Grasses,  and  in  the  extraordinarily  long  scapes  of  many  Rushes  and 
Sedges»  &c*  {Juncus,  Scirpus,  Cyperus).  These  organs  form  columns,  which,  though 
one,  two,  or  even  three  metres  high,  only  possess  a  diameter  of  a  few  millimetres. 
In  spite  of  their  exceedingly  slender  form,  they  are  very  rigid :  under  the 
pressure  of  the  wind  they  may  be  bent  down  into  a  semicircle,  and  in  spite  of 
being  weighted  at  the  af)ex  with  fruits  and  leaves,  nevertheless  spring  up  again  Uke 
elastic  sleet  wire.  Examination  shows,  however,  that  tliese  slender  colymns  are 
either  hollow,  as  the  haulms  of  the  Grasses,  where  the  wall  of  the  hollow  cylinder  is 
often  only  of  the  thickness  of  ordinary  paper  \  or  the  interior  of  the  columnar  organ 
consists  principally  of  very  loose  pith.  At  the  circumference  of  the  cylinder,  however, 
either  quite  close  beneath  the  epidermis,  or  on  the  outer  and  inner  sides  of  the  slender 
vascular  bundles,  which  are  arranged  in  a  circle  on  the  transverse  section,  run  thin 
cords  of  strongly  lignified  elastic 
fibres,  upon  which  alone  the 
rigidity  of  such  organs  depends. 
These  lignified  strands  of  fibre  are 
scarcely  at  all  extensible,  and  their 
elasticity  may  be  not  inaptly  com- 
pared to  that  of  wrought  iron.  As 
in  the  artificial  construction  of  a 
thin  hollow  column,  so  Nature  distri- 
butes these  firm  layers  and  strands 
chiefly  at  the  circumference  of  the 
organs,  because  there  their  essen- 
tial properties  are  at  the  greatest 
advantage.  If  the  haulm  of  a 
Grass  or  the  scape  of  a  Rush, 
or  any  other  similarly  constructed 
cylindrical  organ  is  bent,  the  elastic 
layers  and  strands  on  the  convex  side 
must  be  thereby  slightly  elongated, 
and  those  of  the  concave  side  slightly 

compressed ;  since  they  possess  a  high  degree  of  elasticity,  however,  they  forcibly 
assume  their  natural  length  again  when  the  external  pressure  ceases,  and  straighten 
the  cylmdrical  organ.     Schwendener\  who  has  closely  investigated  the  relations 

*  The  significance  of  the  string»  and  layers  of  lignified  sclcrenchymatous  cells  which  accompany 
ihe  vascular  bundle*  or  which  rwn  without  these  beneath  the  epidermis  or  in  the  parenchymatous 
tisvuc.  as  conducing  to  ihe  rigidity  of  stems  an<l  leaves,  especially  in  the  Monocotyledons, 
WW  first  correctly  recognised  and  established  by  Schwendener  in  his  book  *  Das  mcchatmckt 
Prinfip  in  anaiomisch/n  Ban  der  Monocotylcn^  (Ijeipsic,  1874).  That  Schwendener  sought  to 
introduce  these  forms  of  tissue  into  science  as  •  bast  *  was  however  a  mistake.  The  supporting  ring  in 
the  flowering  scape  of  the  species  of  Allium  for  instance  consists  of  parenchymatous  fimdamenial 
tissue,  the  cells  of  which  are  only  narrower,  thicker-walled,  and  strongly  lignified.  I  also  find  that 
Schwendener  laid  too  little  stress  upon  the  fact  that  the  rigiiiity  of  stem»  actively  growing  tji 
length  must  depend  on  tjuitc  another  principle,  ^ince  in  the*«  the  strings  and  layers  in  question  are 
not  yd  lignified  and  consequently  are  very  extensible.  Schwendener**  researches  essentially  account 
only  for  the  rigidity  of  fully  develoiic<l  intemodcs  and  leaves. 


Fig.  190.— TruifT«ne  section  or  the  Hewcrlng  «ctp«  «f  Atiimm 
Sr^SarMopratntm,  jr  the  cyliftcUr  of  !(iiipt>ortiiii{;  U^su«,  cooiisiiBK.of 
ItKiiified  fundnineoul  tlsiu«. 
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of  construction  of  shoot-axes  and  leaves  here  referred  to,  showed  how  ihe  distri- 
bution of  the  elastic  strands  and  layers  strictly  accords  with  the  principles  of 
theoretical  mechanics.  That  the  mechanical  elements  effective  in  the  construction 
of  thin  stems  also  find  their  use  in  the  construction  of  leaves,  is  easily  intelligible ; 
in  this,  however,  it  is  a  matter  not  merely  of  the  elasticity  and  rigidity  which 
determine  their  free  suspension  in  the  air,  but  also  of  that  kind  of  solidity  which 
prevents  the  tearing  from  the  margin  inwards.  It  has  already  been  explained  in  a 
previous  lecture  (IV),  with  a  series  of  examples,  how  foliage  leaves  are  protected 
against  such  injury  by  the  mode  of  distribution  of  the  ribs  and  veins. 

After  what  has  been  said,  it  scarcely  requires  special  mention  that  the  kind  of 
rigidity  last  described,  since  it  depends  on  the  subsequent  lignificalion  of  the  elastic 
fibres,  only  comes  into  play  in  the  older  stems  and  in  leaves  which  are  already  fully 
grown ;  whereas  the  kind  of  rigidity  previously  described,  and  effected  by  the  turges- 
cence  and  tensions  of  the  tissue,  serves  the  organs  which  are  still  elongating,  or  which 
at  any  rate  are  not  provided  wiih  lignified  parts,    For  the  sake  of  completeness  I  may 

add  at  the  same  time  that  young  shoot- 
axes  and  leaf-stalks  in  an  earlier  stage  of 
their  growth  in  Icngih,  exhibit  yet  a  third 
kind  of  rigidity :  this  depends  also,  it  is 
true,  on  turgescence,  but  is  characteristic 
iti  that  the  walls  of  the  turgescent  cells  arc 
more  extensible  and  less  elastic  than  in 
later  stages  of  growth.  The  portions  of  the 
shoot-axes,  some  to-20  cm,  long,  under 
the  terminal  buds  of  Ckmalis  and  Aristo- 
lochia,  and  under  the  young  flowering  spike 
of  Phniago  major ^  &c,,  are  in  this  condition 
highly  extensible.  A  longitudinal  pull  acts 
on  these  organs  as  on  a  thin  thread  of  caout- 
chouc, and  they  are  so  flexible,  like  such 
a  thread,  that  they  can  literally  be  wound  round  the  finger»  Stretching»  and  strong 
bending  at  the  same  time,  however,  make  them  limp,  and  effect  a  diminuiion  of 
the  rigidity:  this  is  brought  about  by  the  fact  that  ihe  limits  of  elasticity  of  the 
still  very  thin  cell  walls  are  easily  exceeded  by  the  stretching.  On  this  peculiarity,  by 
which  ihe  young  filiform  structures  obtain  the  consistence  of  a  leaden  wire,  or  perhaps 
of  a  wax  thread,  depends  an  easily  obsened  phenomenon,  which  Hofmeister  errone- 
ously explained  as  a  phenomenon  of  sensitiveness '.  If  shoots  with  long,  slender,  still 
growing  apical  portions  are  shaken,  it  is  remarked  that  after  the  shaking  ihey  hang 
down  limp,  to  become  upright  again,  in  consequence  of  further  growth,  only  after  some 
lime.  I  showed  several  years  ago  that  the  apparently  irrilablc  curvature  of  young  shoot- 
axes  is  nothing  more  than  an  effect  of  their  great  extensibility,  in  combination  widi 
very  small  elasticity,  and  that  one  cannot  here  speak  of  sensitive  eifects.     That  such 


Fic  f^t.— TranTv«n«  teclkw  of  a  p«Uat«  of  .Sfut«  Emittt. 
Th«  lametlaT  of  tiuue  at  Ihe  periphery  totfcthcr  fonu  «a  elutk 
between   these  «re   ttreUhe<!  soft   parenchymatuu« 
in  whkih  rvxi  tbia  vucuJu-  bundles. 


*  The  liendiiig  down  of  the  growing  apices  of  shoots,  caused  by  shakings  or  blows,  was  first 
closely  investigated  by  Hofmeister,  but  erroneously  regarded  as  a  phenomenon  of  irritability. 
1  gave  the  true  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  from  the  great  flexibility  and  feeble  claslicity  of 
growing  shoot-axes  in  the  third  edition  of  my  'Text-book,*  1873. 
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young  shoot-axes,  and  likewise  younger  portions  of  root-fibres  do,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  so  behave,  is  most  easily  observed  thus :  it  is  possible  to  give  to  them  with  the 
finger  almost  any  chosen  curvature,  which  they  then  maintain  for  a  long  time,  until 
further  changes  take  place  through  growth.  The  shaking  of  the  objects,  employed 
by  Hofmeister,  may  be  better  replaced  by  several  blows  given  with  a  rod,  applied 
on  one  side  of  the  older  lower  portions  of  the  shoot.  The  free  apex  is  thus  made 
to  vibrate  violently,  and  the  apex  in  part  maintains  the  strong  curvature,  so 
that  on  coming  to  rest  it  hangs  down.  It  is  obvious  that  the  powerful  vibrations 
given  to  slender  flower  stems  by  the  wind  in  spring  must  call  forth  similar  pheno- 
mena ;  and  upon  this  depends,  at  least  in  part,  the  unpleasant  aspect  of  a  garden 
in  a  strong  wind. 
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THE  ASCENT  OF  WATER  IN  TRANSPIRING  LAND-PLANTS. 

Plants  require  water  for  the  growth  of  the  younger  organs,  the  cells  of)rfc-i> 
which  must  be  rendered  turgid  by  endosmose.  At  the  same  time  the  water  ^•"'^ 
taken  up  serves  for  the  production  of  chemical  compounds  in  nutrition;  and 
if  the  surfaces  of  the  shoot  are  in  contact  with  the  atmosphere,  a  part  of  the 
absorbed  water  is  exhaled  in  the  form  of  vapour — a  loss  which  must  be  again 
made  good  by  a  fresh  supply  of  water,  if  complete  drying  up  is  to  be  avoided. 
It  depends  essentially  upon  the  nature  of  a  plant  and  its  mode  of  life  how  the  taking 
up  and  giving  off  of  the  water  are  accomplished.  It  is  in  the  first  place  obvious  that 
these  matters  will  be  otherwise  in  plants  submerged  in  water,  or  in  subterranean 
plants,  than  in  those  which  expose  large  evaporating  surfaces  in  the  air ;  and  in 
these  again  it  is  important  whether  they  are  small  and  can  endure  an  occasional 
desiccation,  as  most  Mosses  and  Lichens,  or  whether  we  have  to  do  with  larger 
and  more  highly  organised  plants,  the  root-system  of  which  extends  in  the  moist 
earth,  and  the  assimilating  foliage  of  which  unfolds  in  the  open  air,  and  cannot 
endure  severe  dr)'ing  up.  In  the  latter  circumstances  are  found  especially  the  erect 
or  climbing  Ferns,  Conifers,  and  Flowering  plants.  On  account  of  the  great  variety 
of  facts  which  here  present  themselves,  it  is  advantageous  to  commence  our  con- 
siderations on  a  typical  case  which  allows  us  to  recognise  the  important  points 
clearly  on  all  sides.  Let  us  picture  to  ourselves  for  this  purpose  a  tree,  or  even  an 
annual  plant,  the  stem  of  which  stands  erect  and  unfolds  its  crown  of  foliage  to 
the  air,  i.e.  plants  of  the  common  form,  as  met  with  in  the  Tobacco,  Sun-flower, 
ordinary  Palms,  Firs  and  Pines,  Poplars,  Oaks,  or  other  forest  trees. 

When  in  such  plants  the  buds  at  the  apex  are  to  put  forth  shoots  and  unfold, 
they  require  for  the  purpose  a  quantity  of  water  which  is  nearly  as  large  as  the 
organs  themselves  which  are  to  be  developed ;  since  the  latter,  in  the  fresh,  fully 
grown  condition,  consist  of  water  to  the  extent  of  about  nine-tenths  or  more  of 
their  volume.  This  water,  however,  is  absorbed  far  below,  by  the  roots  in  the 
earth,  and  must  thus  be  conveyed  to  the  growing  shoots  through  the  stem.  As 
soon  as  the  leaves  of  the  latter  are  unfolded,  moreover,  they  constantly  give  off 
aqueous  vapour  to  the  atmosphere ;  and,  as  may  .easily  be  observed  on  cut-off 
shoots,  they  would  completely  dry  up  in  a  few  days  if  water  were  not  constantly 
conveyed  to  them  through  the  stem  from  the  roots.  Experience  shows  now  that 
in  land-plants  with  large  and  thin  leaves,  the  volume  of  water  made  use  of  for 
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Lolt  ^  -the  purpose  last  named,  in  one  period  of  vegetation,  may  be  many  times  larger 

jj.  than  the  volume  of  the  whole  plant  itself.      We   have  thus  to  do  here  with  an 

exceedingly  energetic  function;  and,  disregarding  for  the  time  being  all  other 
movements  of  water  in  the  plant,  we  will  concern  ourselves  in  the  first  place 
exclusively  with  the  phenomenon  last  indicated,  which  is  called  into  play  by 
the  evaporation  of  water  at  the  surfaces  of  the  leaves,  and  which  we  may 
best  distinguish  as  the  ascent  of  water  in  transpiring  land-plants.  When  the 
phenomena  which  here  take  place  and  co-operate  have  been  made  clear,  it 
will  be  easy  to  understand  deductively  the  movements  of  water  in  other  plants 
also. 
Tu,  r  , .  ^  In  the  first  place  it  will  be  advantageous  to  point  out  the  purpose  for  which  the 

tJv  c   ..  ■  flow  of  water  is  brought  about  by  the  transpiration  of  the  leaves.     The  green  leaves 

Livr-f<  .  ^  containing  chlorophyll  are,  as  has  been  already  mentioned  several  times,  the  organs 
of  assimilation  of  the  plant ;  and  it  is  in  their  cells  that  the  carbon  dioxide  of  the  air 
is  decomposed,  and  employed  for  the  production  of  carbonaceous  vegetable  substance. 
Water  also  is  necessary  for  the  formation  of  this  substance ;  and  it  is  known,  and  will 
be  shown  in  detail  later  on,  that  a  series  of  salts  which  the  roots  take  up  from  the 
earth  are  absolutely  necessary  in  addition,  if  the  process  of  assimilation  in  the  cells 
containing  chlorophyll  is  to  take  place.  These  salts  (especially  sulphates  and 
phosphates  of  calcium  and  magnesium,  potassium  nitrate,  and  salts  of  iron)  must 
therefore  be  conveyed  to  the  green  leaves  for  the  purpose  of  producing  organic  sub- 
stance. This  is  accomplished  as  follows :  an  exceedingly  dilute  solution  of  these  salts, 
which  may  be  compared  at  once  to  ordinary  drinking  water,  flow«?  from  the  roots 
through  the  stem  into  the  leaves.  Considering  the  small  amount  of  salts  contained  in 
the  ascending  water,  however,  only  an  extremely  small  quantity  of  the  nutritive  sub- 
stances would  be  conveyed  into  the  assimilating  cells  if  the  matter  ended  with  the 
mere  flowing  in.  The  assimilating  leaves,  however,  are  induced  by  the  warmth 
of  the  surrounding  air,  and  especially  by  the  rays  of  light,  to  let  the  water  which 
has  streamed  into  them  escape  in  the  form  of  vapour;  this  enables  a  fresh 
quantity  of  water  charged  with  nutritive  matter  to  flow  up  to  them  from  the 
roots.  Thus,  by  means  of  evaporation  or  transpiration,  a  continuous  flow  into  the 
organs  of  assimilation  is  rendered  possible:  as  the  water  evaporates  from  these 
organs,  the  salts  brought  by  it  from  the  soil  remain  behind  in  the  assimilating  leaf-cells, 
and  take  part  in  the  chemical  processes  of  nutrition.  This  obvious  explanation  of  the 
ascent  of  the  water,  so  far  as  it  is  caused  by  transpiration,  has  hitherto  been  almost 
entirely  misunderstood  in  a  remarkable  manner  ;  and  short-sighted  people  have  even 
maintained  that  the  transpiration  of  land-plants  is  a  faulty  arrangement,  which  has  to 
be  compensated  by  means  of  the  currents  of  water.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however, 
the  whole  organisation  of  a  land-plant  is  only  intelligible  if  one  keeps  in  view  the 
purpose  of  the  water  current  indicated.  The  envelopment  of  the  stem  with  an 
epidermis  which  possesses  few  stomata  and  hinders  evaporation,  or,  in  woody 
plants,  even  with  a  thick  periderm,  and  in  large  trees  with  bark,  has  essentially  the 
object  of  protecting  the  nutritive  water  ascending  in  the  stem  against  evaporation. 
The  small  thickness  and  large  area  of  the  leaves,  combined  with  the  existence  of 
the  stomata  which  pierce  the  epidermis  in  millions,  and  which  may  be  closed  or 
open  according  to  circumstances,  are  likewise  only  intelligible  when  it  is  known 
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that  they  facilitate  and  regulate  the  formation  of  vapour^  in  order  to  render 
possible  the  intlow  of  fresh  nutritive  water  to  the  organs  of  assimilation  according 
to  requirement.  Where  this  is  not  necessary,  as  in  submerged  water-plants,  the 
arrangements  mentioned  are  also  wanting;  anil  in  land-plants  which  possess  a  large 
transpiring  surface,  and  are  therefore  devoid  of  a  large  assimilating  surface,  as 
in  species  of  Cactus  and  Crassukceae,  nutrition  and  accordingly  growth  also 
are  relatively  feeble.  When  it  has  been  sought,  very  thoughtlessly,  to  lay  stress 
upon  the  fact  that  land-plants  assimilate  and  grow  even  in  an  atmosphere 
saturated  with  vapour,  where  transpiration  from  the  assimilating  surfaces  is  not 
possible,  it  has  been  overlooked  that  in  such  cases  it  is  a  matter  of  an  extremely 
feeble  assimilation  only,  and  accurdingly  also  of  a  very  small  supply  of  nutritive 
water  to  the  leaves,— a  supply  so  small  that,  as  can  be  demonstrated,  it  is  main- 
tained without  transpiration-currents.  Moreover,  there  is  the  fundamental  error 
of  assuming  it  as  at  all  possible  to  maintain  a  land-plant  even  but  50  cm.  high 
in  a  space  constantly  saturated  with  aqueous  vapour  :  the  fact  being  that  even  in  this 
case  (since  saturation  with  vapour  is  effected  with  extreme  difficulty)  opportunity 
occurs  for  transpiring  and  maintaining  a  feeble  flow  of  water.  Let  it  but  be  attempted 
to  bring  any  tree,  or  even  only  a  Sunflower  or  a  plant  of /?/V/>///jr,  to  normal  vigorous 
development  with  actual  prevention  of  all  transpiration,  and  it  will  ihcn  be  seen  what 
comes  of  it :  every  horticulturist  knows  that  land-plants  grown  in  very  moist  air,  and 
therefore  with  feeble  ascending  currents  o^  water,  are  much  too  poor  in  substance 
and  too  watery  to  pass  as  healthy  plants. 

Considering  the  great  importance  of  the  movement  of  water  called  forth  by 
transpiration,  for  the  whole  well-being  of  land  plants,  the  chief  relations  of  organi- 
sation of  which  are  subjected  to  this  function,  it  is  worth  while  to  consider  the 
phenomena  in  question  more  closely,  and  above  all  to  examine  those  organic 
arrangements  which  specially  serve  to  produce  the  movements  of  water,  as  well  as 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  mechanics  of  the  remarkable  movement  itself. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary  to  convince  ourselves  that  the  leaves  con- 
tinually exhale  considerable  quaiuiiics  of  aqueous  vapour.  It  is  only  necessary  to  lay 
a  leaf  on  the  scale  of  a  balance,  to  notice  that  it  becomes  continually  lighter, 
and  finally  dries  up  entirely;  this  simply  takes  place  by  the  escape  of  aqueous  vapour. 
In  the  same  way  a  plant  evenloally  withers  and  dries  up  when  rooted  in  a  flower- 
pot and  not  watered.  If  a  plant  is  allowed  to  grow  in  a  glass  or  metal  vessel 
filled  with  nutritious  soil,  so  that  a  large  number  of  green  leaves  become  developed, 
and  the  upper  surface  of  the  vessel  is  then  closed  by  a  lid  consisting  of  two  halves, 
which  only  allows  the  stem  to  pass  through  the  centre;  and  if  tlic  whole  is  then  put  on  a 
scale,  first  placed  in  equilibrium,  it  is  noticed  that  the  scale-pan  loaded  with  the  plant 
becomes  lighter,  and  rises,  although  no  w*ater  can  evaporate  from  the  vessel  enclosing 
ihe  roots,  Evaj>oralion  takes  place,  however,  through  the  leaves ;  and  if  a  Tobacco 
plant,  for  instance,  has  been  used  for  this  investigation,  the  total  leaf-surface  of  which 
amounts  even  to  only  a  few  square  miUimelres,  and  the  experiment  is  arranged  in 
ordinary  daylight,  or  in  sunshine,  the  balance  shows  a  loss  by  transpiration  of  one  or 
several  cubic  centimetres  of  water  per  hour,  and  it  is  easy  to  calculate  that  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days  the  same  plant  evaporates  from  its  leaves  several  hundred  cubic 
ccniimetrey  of  water,  amounting  to  more  llian  its  own  volume.  This  result  is  obtained 
I  Q  2 
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much  more  readily  if  Maize,  Tobacco,  Beans,  Cabbage,  or  olher  plants  are  allowe 
develop  their  roots,  not  in  earth,  but  in  aqueous  solutions  of  nutritive  matters.  If  the 
glass  vessel  containing  the  nutritive  solution  and  the  roots  of  the  plant  is  closed  by 
a.  halved  cork,  which  allows  the  stem  to  pass  through  and  fit  tight,  the  level  of  the 
nutritive  solution  is  seen  to  sink  from  day  to  day ;  and  in  the  course  of  several  days 
the  whole  of  the  fluid  within  reach  of  the  roots  disappears  from  the  vessel.  The 
whole  of  this  water  has  ascended  through  the  stem  into  the  green  leaves,  there  to 
be  evaporated,  if  the  student  wishes  to  convince  himself  of  this,  which  of  course  is 
scarcely  necessary  on  a  little  reflection,  it  suffices  to  cover  a  plant  arranged  as 
described  with  a  bell-glass  pre\-iously  cooled  :  ihe  aqueous  vapour  escaping  from  the 
leaves  soon  becomes  condensed  on  the  glass  wall,  and  runs  down  in  the  form  of  drops. 
Of  course  no  measure  of  the  evaporation  in  the  open  air  would  be  obtained  by  this 
means,  because  the  space  under  tlie  bell-glass  becomes  nearly  saturated  with  aqueous 
vapour,  and  then  almost  entirely  prevents  ftirther  transpiration  from  the  leaves» 
A  substance  which  absorbs  water  (e.  g.  sulphuric  acid  or  calcium  chloride)  could  be 
brought  under  the  bell  glass,  however,  and  the  vapour  exhaled  b)-  the  plant  woidd 
then  be  absorbed  by  tliis  substance,  and  the  saturation  with  vapour  of  die  air  sur- 
rounding the  leaves  prevented  :  the  increase  in  weight  of  the  substance  named  would 
then  indicate  the  quantity  of  water  exhaled  in  a  given  lime.  If  plants  with  large 
leaves  stand  in  spring-time  or  autumn  behind  a  closed  wnndow,  it  is  noticed  in  the 
morning  that  at  those  pjrts  of  tlie  glass  near  the  upper  surfaces  of  the  leaves^  there 
is  a  deposit  of  water,  which  lias  evaporated  from  the  leaves  and  been  condensed  on 
the  cold  window  panes. 

It  would  be  quite  in  vain,  however,  to  attempt  to  give  from  researches  of 
the  kind  above  described,  an  exact  account  of  how  much  water  a  plant  exhales  in 
the  form  of  aqueous  vapour,  and  takes  up  through  the  roots,  in  a  day  or  in  a 
week.  Transpiration  depends  upon  the  environment,  quite  as  much  as  upon  the 
organisation  of  the  plant ;  experience  shows  that  the?  formation  of  vapour  from 
the  leaves  is  increased  as  the  warmth  and  dryness  of  the  air,  and  especially  the 
intensity  of  the  light,  increase.  In  moist  air,  or  when  fog,  dew  or  rain  cover 
the  surfaces  of  the  leaves  with  water,  it  is  obvious  that  but  little  aqueous 
vapour,  or  even  none  at  all,  can  escape  from  these  organs :  the  transpiration,  and 
accordingly  the  amount  of  the  water  moving  in  the  plant,  thus  depend  upon  the 
alteration  of  external  circumstances;  and  so  far  as  experience  teaches,  the  well-being 
of  the  plant  is  not  interfered  with  within  a  wide  range  of  play  of  these  circumstances. 
However,  the  extremes  must  be  avoided,  since  just  as  the  long  continued  prevention 
of  transpiration  is  injurious  to  a  land-plant,  so  a  too  energetic  formation  of  vapour 
in  the  leaves  during  hot  sunshine  may  lead  to  the  result  that  the  roots  do  not  at  the 
same  time  absorb  as  much  water  as  is  given  off  at  the  leaves;  hence  the  latter 
droop  or  wither — a  phenomenon  observed  often  enough  during  dry  weather  on 
very  hot  July  days,  but  which  passes  away  without  injury  when  the  temperature  sinks 
at  night,  and  the  relative  moisture  of  the  atmosphere  rises,  and  the  transpiration 
diminishes  so  far  that  the  supply  of  water  from  the  roots  suffices  to  make  the  leaves 
again  turgid  and  fresh— i.e.,  to  fill  ihem  with  waier. 

Although  it  is  not  possible  to  give  an  exact  idea  of  the  quantity  of  water 
sent  upwards  in  a  given  plant  during  a  period  of  vegetation,  it  is  nevertheless  of  some 
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interest  lo  know  how  high  ihe  possible  maximum  of  the  water  carried  up  by  the 
current  may  rise.  That  a  tolerably  vigorous  Tobacco  plant  at  the  time  of  flowering, 
or  a  Sunflower  of  ihe  height  of  a  man,  or  a  Gourd-plant  with  fifteen  or  twenty  large 
leaves,  takes  up  and  transpires  800-1000  cubic  centimetres  of  water  during  a  warm 
July  day,  is  certainly  no  rarity;  and  so  far  as  may  be  judged  from  the  quantities 
made  use  of  by  branches  placed  with  the  cut  surface  in  the  water,  it  may  be 
believed  that  large  fruit-trees,  or  Oaks,  Poplars,  Ac.  absorb,  transport  through  the 
stem,  and  transpire  from  the  leaves  50-100  and  more  litres  of  water  daily*.  Now, 
these  large  masses  of  water  are  carried  up,  in  tall  trees,  to  a  height  of  50-100  metres 
in  a  direction  opposed  to  that  of  gravity  ;  and  it  is  clear  that  in  diese  cases  the  plant 
performs  a  work,  the  mi^gnitude  of  which  is  evident  most  simply  by  supposing  the 
same  mass  of  water  to  be  drawn 
up  to  the  height  stated  by  means 
of  a  windlass,  for  instance, 
worked  by  a  man.  The  plant 
of  course  accomplishes  this 
work  in  quite  another  way,  and 
we  will  now  see  how  it  docs  iL 
III  the  first  place  it  is 
important  to  establish  in  what 
part,  i.e.  in  which  tissue  of 
the  root,  stem,  and  leaves  the 
water  moves.  The  answer,  as 
already  known  for  nearly  200 
years,  may  shortly  be  given 
thus:  in  the  proper  woody 
plants  (i.  e.  the  Conifers  and 
Dicotyledons)  the  ascending 
stream  of  water  passes  tlirough 
the  wood.  In  the  case  of  the 
plants  mentioned  the  proof 
of  this  assertion  is  easily  fur- 
nished ;  it  is  simply  necessary 
to  separate  and  remove  a  ring 
of  cortex,  by  means  of  a  double 

annular  cut  on  a  stem,  to  completely  interrupt  all  ihe  layers  of  tissue  lying  outside 
the  mass  of  wood.  It  is  advisable  to  wrap  tinfoil,  or  some  other  body  which 
prevents  drying  up,  closely  round  the  exposed  wood.     If  the  ascending  current  of 


wctod  of  th«  elder«  tf  trnuli  of  ibe  flpftag<«eod  of  tbc  younger,  «nniiAt  riu^ 
(*ner  Rossmmnn). 


*  Althougfi  it  is  not  possible  to  state  for  a  particalar  plant  any  definite  quantity  of  water  which 
ft  niiiist  transpire  in  order  to  flourish  vigorottsly  (and  it  is  certain  that  every  land-plant  has  wide 
limits  in  this  respect),  it  is  nevertheless  of  value  for  general  gtudance  to  know  apptoximatcly,  on  the 
bftsc  of  expenmciilal  determinations,  how  large  the  quantity  of  water  transpired  by  a  plant  during  its 
whole  vegetative  period  may  be  under  certain  circumstances.  According  to  Haberlandt  (cited  by 
Pfeffer.  '  P/anun-phytiohji^Ut  B.  I.  p.  153)  the  water  transpired  by  the  Maize  in  the  cours.e  of  a 
»tigctative  period  of  173  days«  I4  litres;  by  the  Hemp  »  J  7  litres  in  140  days;  by  a  Sunflower  = 
66  litres  in  140  days  According;  to  Hohnel.  a  hectare  of  beech  forest,  115  years  old,  evaporates 
»•3  to  .VS  millions  of  litres  of  water  between  June  1  and  December  i. 
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water  were  conducted  entirely,  or  even  only  to  a  small  extent  through  the  various 
tissues  of  the  cortex,  the  fact  would  soon  be  recognised,  since  the  leaves  of  the  tree 
would  droop,  and  finally  dry  up.  This,  however,  does  not  happen  :  on  the  contrary, 
they  remain  quite  fresh,  thus  proving  that  in  spite  of  the  interruption  of  the  cortex 
exactly  as  much  water  flows  to  them  as  they  require  for  their  transpiration.  The 
pith  in  the  middle  of  the  stem  does  not  come  into  consideration  at  all,  since  it  is  dry 
or  already  destroyed ;  and  in  the  cases  of  thicker  stems  its  mass  is  much  too  small  10 
be  taken  into  account  here.  But  even  the  usually  darker  coloured  and  harder  heart- 
wood  of  the  stem  and  older  branches  is  not  concerned  with  the  conduction  of  water  ; 
since  if  a  ring  of  younger  wood  or  alburnum  is  removed  at  the  same  time  with  the 
ring  of  cortex,  so  that  only  the  *  heart '  remains  uninjured,  the  withering  of  the  crown 
of  leaves  betrays  the  fact  that  the  water-supply  has  ceased.  It  is  thus,  put  shortly, 
in  the  alburnum  that  the  water  of  trees  ascends.  But  even  within  the  alburnum  a 
difference  prevails,  in  so  far  that  the  dense  autumnal  wood  of  any  one  annual  ring 
is  less  capable  of  conveying  water  than  the  large-celled  spring  wood  of  the  same 
ring ;  and  it  appears,  indeed,  that  in  this  way  the  spring  wood  of  any  individual 
annual  ring  represents  an  isolated  conducting  layer,  not  in  immediate  communication 
with  the  homonymous  layer  of  an  older  or  younger  annual  ring  *. 

It  is  demonstrated  by  means  of  the  above  experiments,  chiefly  for  the 
compact  woody  body  of  the  Conifers  and  Dicotyledons,  that  the  ascending  current 
of  water  moves  in  the  wood  only ;  but  no  such  simple  proof  is  possible,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  the  case  of  Monocotyledons  and  Tree  ferns.  These,  as  is  known,  form 
no  proper  woody  body.  Lignifled  cells  are  found,  it  is  true,  in  the  xylem  of  the 
individual  isolated  vascular  bundles ;  but  the  quantity  of  this  wood  of  the  vascular 
bundles  is  so  small,  that  it  seems  scarcely  conceivable  how  the  water  necessary  for 
evaporation  could  be  conveyed  through  the  thin  lignified  strands  to  the  huge  leaf- 
crown  of  a  Date  palm,  for  instance.  In  addition  to  this,  the  connection  of  the 
vascular  bundles  in  the  palm  stem  does  not  favour  the  assumption  that  only  the 
xylem  of  the  individual  bundle  can  undertake  the  conveyance  of  water.  The 
vascular  bundles  of  the  stem  of  a  palm  commence  below  as  strands  of  hair- 
like fineness,  which  apply  themselves  where  their  diameter  is  extremely  small 
to  the  older  bundles  bending  out  into  the  leaves.  The  difficulty  disappears, 
however,  if  the  sclerenchymatous,  thick,  lignified  vascular  bundle-sheaths  are  claimed 
at  the  same  time  as  the  principal  water-conducting  organs  of  the  Palms,  Dracaenas, 
and  other  Monocotyledons.  In  their  anatomical  and  histological  structure,  moreover, 
as  well  as  in  their  lignification,  these  sclerenchymatous  strands  resemble  the  more 
solid  parts  of  true  wood ;  and  in  view  of  their  considerable  diameter,  it  seems  far 
more  probable  that  the  large  quantity  of  water  evaporating  in  the  leaf  crown  ascends 
in  them.  If  this  assumption,  which  I  hold  as  more  than  probable,  becomes  estab- 
lished, the  sclerenchymatous  vascular  bundle-sheaths  in  the  stem  and  leaf-stalks  of 
large  Ferns  must  also  be  regarded  in  the  same  manner. 


*  The  proof  that  the  autumnal  wood  of  each  annual  ring  offers  great  resistance  to  filtration,  as 
well  as  the  heart-wood,  and  that  the  former  has  probably  as  little  to  do  with  the  transpiration-current 
as  the  heart- wood,  is  found  in  my  treatise,  '  Über  die  Porosität  des  Holzes'  (Arb.  des  Iwt.  Inst,  in 
Wzbg.  1879,  B.  II.  §  3). 
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The  necessity  of  the  assumption  that  in  the  vascular  bundles  of  the  Monoco- 
lyledons  it  is  not,  or  is  only  in  a  very  sutiordinate  degree,  the  lignified  xylem  itself 
which  conveys  the  ascending  current  of  water,  but  that  rather  the  lignified  scle- 
renchymatous  sheaths  play  the  luain  part  in  the  process,  is  ver)-  evident  on 
regarding  the  transverse  section  of  the  vascular  bundle  of  a  graminaceous  plant 
(as  Fig.  195)-  Here  the  area  of  the  lignified  xylem  is  only  a  fraction  of  that 
of  the  sclerencliymatous  sheath.  Besides,  the  fibrous  elements  of  the  lauer  in 
such  cas€s  agree  in  all  essential  points  with  the  proper  wood  fibres  of  the 
secondary  dicotyledonous   wooci.      In   other   cases,  as   in   the   scapes   of  i»pecies 


riG.  193.— Fkrt  of  the  tnutavenc  section  of  lb«  tlfi«  of 
t  D>»'-"'*-  nKr..Li  J5  mm.  diaancier.  The  *«ty  tlender  «nd 
ittMi  '  I  Vitjniiic«  are  «urraundcl  t»y  thick, 

tl^i  '  liyma,  wiiich.  accotdtng  to  my  «lew, 

t  ivn ,  ;    ,,        r :  Hi  of  watfrr. 


FlO-  iW'— Tnm»vcr»e  i«cHpn  of  the  »tcHi  of  iy>Ukt*  Im- 
ntfmtm  fnai,  »Ue).  All  th«  Wiick  »lre4fcs  (*  /O  IftdMaitt  ll|rnlfi«<S 
Kterenchyna  i  the  gtef  «Utatlu  «ail  «tot»  vascuLir  l>iiBdleft  («)« 
(De  Biry«! 


of  Ailium^  the  hollow  cylinder  of  sclerencbyma  is  practically  only  lignified 
parenchyma;  but  here,  as  likewise  in  the  Pipcracea^  it  is  not  clear  in  which 
forms  of  tissue  the  current  of  water  ascends,  if  not  in  the  layers  of  scleren- 
cbyma. Even  in  Dicotyledons  it  often  happens  that  lignified  strands  or  layers  of 
sclerencbyma  run  through  the  shoot-axes,  in  addition  to  feeble  vascular  bundles 
deficient  in  wood. 

Hitherto  all  these  sclerenchymatous  structures  have  been  considered  only 
as  means  for  promoting  elasticity  and  rigidity,  as  they  and  the  true  wood 
in  fact  are.  I  conclude,  on  tlie  other  hand,  that  all  layers  of  lignified  tissue  which 
may  be  followed  continuously  from  the  root  through  the  stem  into  the  transpiring 
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organs  serve  as  conducting  organs  for  the  transpiration-current,  though  ihcy  are  at 
the  same  lime  of  use  as  elastic  and  rigid  masses. 

The  wood  and  llgnified  sclerenchyma  are  certainly  not  the  only  tissues  which 
can  conduct  water  within  the  plant ;  for  simple  reflection  shows  that  large  fruits, 
as  those  of  the  Grourd,  absorb  enormous  masses  of  water  into  their  parenchymatous 
tissues,  though  no  corresponding  lignified  strands  pass  through  them  from  the 
stem.  The  absorption  of  water  in  all  young  buds,  as  well  as  in  soft  non-lignified 
napiform  roots  and  tubers,  shows  that  a  movement  of  water  is  likewise  possible  in 


I'lG  105.— Tr(iTi»v<r*c  tendon  ofaruculair  buDilJe  in  tht  »Icin  of  ^r«  ,1/Vij.i.  It  cnmi>(»  (?r the  pans 
v.^,  M  '.  i.  //  thln-w«llc<l  rarcncliytiu  of  tb«  fundainenr«!  ti»ii«  Apart  from  ibe  ligpifie'l  cells  between 
g  tJ»4^.  only  the  <t»rk  »hA(4e4  ic lereactigmuitm*»  »lienth  wbkh  sufioubdi»  ihr  *ZKu\mt  IniiKlle  consiiiutn  « 
«nooily  hyer  watth  mcaiionlng  umI  »ppoireiailjr  snltsbl«  for  th«  conveyaBC«  of  tb«  uccadisg  curr«iii  tUwmter. 


parenchymatous  tissue,  even  without  the  presence  of  lignified  cell  walls.  The  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  the  wood,  however,  is  the  great  rapidity  wiili  which  the 
particles  of  water  can  move  in  it;  and  just  thij*  rapidity  is  necessary  where  the 
transpiration -current  of  land-plants  here  considered  is  concerned.  Hence  we  see  that 
even  very  highly  organised  plants,  when  they  do  not  transpire,  or  do  so  but  little, 
possess  no  woody  bundles,  or  only  very  thin  ones — ^as,  for  instance,  submerged  and 
floating  phanerogamous  water  plants,  and  those  root  parasites  which  develop  chiefly 
under  ground,  as  the  Balanophorejc,  &c.     The  lignified  layers  and  strands  in  the 
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roots,  stems»,  and  leaf-stalks  of  the  land-plants  thus  serve  for  the  rapid  movements  of 
water,  caused  by  transpiration  ^ ;  this  does  not  preclude,  however,  that  slow  move- 
ments of  water  of  the  most  various  kind  may  also  take  place  in  all  the  other 
forms  of  tissue  of  these  plants.  In  ilie  first  place»  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  water 
in  the  younger  absorbing  roots  must  pass  through  the  external  parenchymatous 
layers  of  tissue,  in  order  to  reach  the  axial  woody  bundles;  and  it  is  easily 
intelligible,  again,  that  the  ihin  fibro-vascular  bundles  of  the  petiole,  which  spread 
out  and  branch  within  the  lamina  as  the  venation,  transfer  their  water  to  the 
parenchymatous  chlorophyll-cells  of  the  leaf,  to  which  end,  in  fact,  the  whole 
mechanism  of  the  water  currents  is  set  in  molion.  In  the  same  way  the  cortical 
parenchyma  of  the  shoot-axes,  and  even  their  epidermis,  require  certain  quantities  of 
water  in  order  to  make  good  the  feeble  evaporation  at  their  surfaces;  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  they  draw  this  laterally  to  themselves  from  the  stream  ascending  in 
the  wood.  Finally,  the  drooping  and  renewed  turgescence  of  shoot-axes  and  thick 
leaf-stalks  abounding  in  parenchyma,  teach  us  that  the  water  ascending  in  the 
woody  bundles  also  passes  over  into  the  parenchymatous  layers,  because  otherwise 
the  restoration  of  the  turgescent  condition  would  not  be  possible.  The  distinguishing 
feature  about  ail  these  movements  of  water  in  the  non-lignified  tissues,  however,  is 
the  slowness  and  difficulty  with  which  they  occur;  and  this  is  clearly  indicated  in 
the  whole  organisation  of  the  land-plants.  Tlie  course  of  the  woody  bundles  conducting 
the  water  in  the  leaves  is  so  regulated,  and  the  ramifications  of  the  venation  so  con- 
stitutedj  that  the  water  conveyed  in  the  latter  need  only  traverse  an  exceedingly 
short  distance  in  order  to  enter  into  all  the  parenchyma  cells  of  the  leaf.  We  see  also, 
at  the  same  lime,  why  the  venation,  especially  of  the  strongly  transpiring  thin  leaves 
of  Dicotyledons,  divides  up  the  entire  area  of  the  leaf  Into  so  many  exceedingly  small 
areolae;  because  by  this  means  the  paths  of  the  water  particles  in  the  badly  con- 
ducting parenchyma  are  rendered  the  shortest  possible.  In  like  manner  the  path 
taken  by  the  water  from  the  woody  portions  of  the  stem  across  into  the  cortex  is 
never  more  than  a  few  millimetres  long,  although  a  rapid  supply  is  not  ai  all  necessary 
here.  In  the  cases  where  large  gourds,  apples  and  pears,  tutjerous  roots  and  lubers 
gradually  absorb  targe  masses  of  water  into  their  parenchymatous  tissue*  which  is  not 
traversed  by  strong  woody  bundles,  it  simply  depends  not  ufjon  a  rapid  transpira- 
tion-curreni,  but,  on  the  contrary,  upon  an  exceedingly  slow  movement  of  water,  just 
sufficiently  copious  to  bring  about  growth — the  increase  in  volume  of  the  cells.  In 
contrast  to  this  we  find  the  woody  body,  or  the  strands  of  tissue  equivalent  to  it,  always 
the  more  >trongly  developed  the  more  it  is  a  matter  of  conveying  large  quantities  of 
water  in  a  short  lime  to  widely  distant  and  large  transpiring  surfaces;  and,  remarkably 
enough,  these  considerations  also  confirm  the  fact  that  the  same  distribution  of  the 
lignificd  layers  and  strands,  by  which  the  elasticity  and  rigidity  are  obtained  in  the 


'  Thül  the  wood  cell-walls  differ  essentially  and  entirely  from  other  cell-wnUs  as  regards  their 
condttctihility  for  wwlcr.  and  the  minute  quantities  of  substances  dissolved  in  it»  and  that,  while 
imbibing  less,  ihcy  hold  the  water  in  a  very  mobile  condition,  I  have  also  made  oidcot  in  the 
treatise  mcntionecl  in  note  j,  p.  250.  This  is  opposed  to  the  assumption  previously  current,  and 
especially  contrasts  with  the  views  put  forth  by  Niigeli  and  Scbwendener.  In  note  i,  p.  308,  all 
thai  U  necessary  has  been  menlioticd  concerning  the  fact  that  Imbibition  is  essentially  diflfcrent 
from  capillarity,  althou|;h  the  two  have  hitherlo  been  aUvaya  confounded. 
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Stem  and  in  the  venation  of  the  leaves,  senes  at  the  same  time  to  deliver  the  water 
in  a  proper  manner  to  the  badly  conducting  masses  of  parenchyma.  The  lignified 
supp)oriing  tissues  in  slender  upright  stems  are  therefore  brought  close  to  the 
peripher}',  not  only  because  they  thus  best  promote  elasticity,  &c.,  but  also  because  the 
loss  of  water  at  the  surface  of  the  epidermis  can  thus  be  most  easily  made  good. 


Fig.  196. — UgeAAtA,  water<onductinK  spiral  cdls  and  fibres  in  the  venation  of  the  ItaX  of  Atttkyliis  iruhurana. 
The  enclosed  interspaces  or  areolae  are  filled  up  with  transpiratory  assimilating  tissue. 


The  same  consideration  shows  that  the  venation  of  the  leaves  serves  at  the  same 
time  their  elasticity  and  rigidity,  and  the  appropriate  supply  of  water. 

The  wood  is  thus  endowed  with  the  specific  property  of  allowing  rapid  movements 
of  water  to  take  place  in  it :  it  is  therefore  of  interest  to  know  how  rapidly  a  particle 
of  water  moves  in  the  wood  of  the  stem  under  particularly  favourable  circumstances 
— that  is,  during  very  active  transpiration  from  the  leaves.  Numerous  researches 
which  I   have    made   in   this   direction   with   various   kinds   of  plants,  show   that 
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a  distance  of  50  to  80  or  100,  occasionally  even  of  200  centimetres,  is  frequently 
traversed  within  an  hour  by  a  particle  of  water  in  the  wood.  It  is  obvious 
that  when  the  transpiration  at  the  leaves  is  feeble,  and  the  quantity  of  water 
consumed  small,  ihc  rapidity  of  the  flow  in  the  wood  also  diminishes;  and  that 
with  the  complete  stand-still  of  transpiration,  the  movement  in  the  wood  hkew^ise 
ceases,  or  at  any  rate  sinks  to  a  minimum  in  the  event  of  a  small  supply  of  water 
being  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  growth  of  parts  situated  higher.  Formerly  it  was 
sought  in  various  ways  to  obtain  an  idea  of  tfie  velocity  of  the  ascending?  current  of 
water^  but  all  the  dilTerent  methods  employed  for  this  purpose  have  been  shown  10  l>e 
faulty  in  the  highest  degree.  I  have  shown  that  researches  with  cut-off  branches  are 
for  our  purpose  to  be  rejected  once  for  all;  and  that  likewise  the  experiments 
made  for  centuries,  jn  which 
coloured  solutions  were  allowed 
lo  ascend  in  the  wood,  must  ne- 
cessarily give  velocities  which  arc 
too  small.  This  is  easily  seen  on 
reflecting  that  the  colouring  of  the 
w^ood  cell-walls  simply  consists  in 
their  seizing  upon  and  holding  fast 
the  colouring  matter,  while  the 
w*ater  of  solution  thus  freed  from 
the  colouring  matter  speeds  on 
in  advance.  This  may  be  very 
clearly  illustrated  by  means  of  the 
apparatus  here  represented.  A 
strip  of  filter  paper  hangs  with  its 
lower  end  in  a  solution  of  colour- 
ing matter  (j),  e.g,  of  aniline  violet 
or  indigo.  Even  a  few  minutes 
after  the  immersion  a  disassocia- 
lion  of  the  fluid  is  noticed :  the 
upper  limit  of  the  coloured  part 
(ff)  only  ascends  slowly  in  the 
paper  strip,  while  the  medium  of 

solution  (6  c\  freed  from  the  colouring  matter,  ascends  much  more  rapidly.  The 
like  must  also  happen  when  a  cut-off  branch  is  placed  with  the  cut  surface  in  a  solu- 
tion of  colouring  matter;  only  in  this  case  it  is  not  observed  how  quickly  the  water 
speeds  on  in  advance  of  the  colouring  matter.  Moreover  in  this  mode  of  experimenting 
still  further  errors  are  introduced  through  the  rarefaction  of  the  air  in  the  wood, 
to  which  I  shall  refer  later.  Really  useful  observations  on  the  velocity  of  the  ascend- 
ing water  current  are  obtained,  however,  when  weak  solutions  of  lithium  nitrate  are 
allowed  to  be  absorbed  by  the  uninjured  roots  of  a  transpiring  plant.  For  this  purpose 
the  plants  must  have  been  previously  grown  for  some  time  in  earth  in  a  flower-pot,  or 
have  developed  all  their  roots  in  a  nutritive  solution,  according  to  the  method  to  be 
described  later ;  since  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  uninjured  roots  by  digging  them  up 
aod  washing  them.     The  hihium  solution  possesses,  as  I  convinced  myself  with  the 
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aid  of  ihc  paper  strips  previously  mentioned,  the  advantageous  properly  of  ascending 
without  becoming  decomposed ;  and  the  lithium  is  taken  up  by  the  cell  walls  not 
more  energetically  than  the  water.    It  thus  becomes  a  matter  of  ascertaining  how  high 

the  lithium  has  ascended  in  one  hour  in 
the  stem,  and  thence  into  the  leaves,  when 
a  weak  lithium  solution  of  say  1-2^/0  has 
previously  been  offered  to  the  roots  for 
absorption.  The  lithium  has,  moreover, 
the  advantageous  properly  of  being  re- 
cognisable in  the  interior  of  the  ptanti 
even  in  the  minutest  quantities,  in  an 
exceedingly  simple  manner,  by  means 
of  the  well-known  intense  red  line  per- 
ceived in  the  spectrum  of  incandescent 
lithium  vapour  by  means  of  a  spec- 
troscope- It  thus  suffices  to  burn  in 
a  Bunscn'*s  flame  small  chips  of  wood 

©ifx©     ^)    ®      f%  S^i         f'"'^"^  ^^  *^^™  ^^  ^^^  P^^*^^  investigated, 
^i)    #^  V      ©    ^  I        after  this  has  been  cut  into  small  por- 

tions, to   recognise   by   means    of  the 
^h']\  16)  ^v  C    'i  spectroscope  the  presence  of  lithium ; 

\1/  ^-^    P)    /^         I         or  the  same  observation  may  be  made 

with  portions  of  the  leaves  of  the  plant 
investigated.  We  owe  the  excellent 
idea  of  allowing  lithium  salts,  on  ac- 
count of  their  easy  detection,  to  be 
absorbed  by  plants,  to  Professor  Mac- 
Nab;  his  researches  however  were  so 
uncritically  conducted  that  it  required 
a  protracted  investigation  on  my  part 
to  put  to  actual  use  for  our  pur- 
pose the  excellent  properties  of  this 
substance  *. 

With  all  that  has  been  said  hitherto, 
however,  we  have  still  obtained  no  idea 
as  to  the  form  in  which,  and  as  to  the  forces  by  means  of  which,  the  water  ascends  in 


FlO.  t^—ß^tüHs  syt%ieHrtt :  ndlai  laoKitudliiai  Mctkin  through 
the  wood  of  *  vlfOfOMtly  ip'owinK  braach.  e*  cambium  woodcdli ; 
rt— /  «liter  wocKd-cdli  ;  r,  /'.  t"  twrilcred  pit»  of  «nood-cellA,  In  order 
•if  akft ;  ft  UfKC  pits  where  th«  cclto  of  Utt  latdoUary  ny»,  lie  in 
cwtKt  with  tiic  «Dod  cell«  (X  S3^). 


*  In  my  treatise,  'Em  Btitra,^ sur  ICtntttniss  des  ait/sfngtnden  Wasserst tvmcs  itt  trampiriren- 
den  Fßemzcn '  ( Arb.  des  bot.  Inst,  in  Wzbg.,  1878,  II.  p,  148},  1  subjected  to  criticism  the  investigations 
made  by  MacNab  and  Pfitzcr  with  solutions  of  lithium,  and  showed  that  only  plants  with  uninjured 
roots  can  give  satisfactory  results.  To  quote  some  numbers  here»  for  example  \  in  a  branch  of  Salix 
fragilis,  with  abundance  of  roots  which  absorbed  the  Uthiiun  solution  direct,  and  not  from  the  c«rth, 
the  lithium  ascended  85  cm.  high  in  l  hour:  in  two  plants  oi  Zea  Mays  under  similar  circumstances 
It  ascended  30  and  42  cm  respectively.  With  plants  rooted  in  the  soil  and  watered  with  the 
lithiiim  solution,  and  placed  favourably  as  regards  transpiration,  the  lithium  ascended,  in  i  hour, 
n8  cm.  in  Nkotiatm  tahacum,  206  cm  in  Aibixzia  hphantfta,  107  cm.  in  Musa  sapientum  70  cm.  in 
Ifelianikus  ^mttttts,  and  98  cm.  in  Vitis  vimfeta  That  cxpcrinjents  with  coloured  solutions  give 
iio  certain  results,  I  have  insisted  upon  in  my  *■  Experimtntat'physthhgk*  1S65,  p.  217- 
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the  wood.  To  this  end  we  must  enter  somewhat  more  in  detail  into  the  struclure 
and  the  physical  properties  of  wood.  In  order  to  avoid  unnecessary  compUcations 
we  will  confine  our  consideration  in  the  meantime  to  the  wood  of  Conifers, 
such  as  the  Pine,  Yew,  and  Fir,  because  these  woods  possess  no  vessels,  but 
consist  only  of  tracheVdes,  and  are  there- 
fore relatively  simple  and  homogeneous 
in  structure.  We  must  state,  in  the  Hrsi 
place,  the  very  important  fact  (shown  by 
Theodore  Hartig  20-30  years  ago,  but 
denied  later  by  all  phytotomists)  that 
the  histological  elements  of  the  wood  are 
not  in  open  communication  one  with 
another,  and  that  the  bordered  pits  of  the 
wood-cells  (and  vessels  of  foliage-trees) 
are  not  actually  perforated,  but  closed  by 
fine  membranes.  Thence  follows»  that  the 
woody  body  by  no  means  represents  a  sys- 
tem of  continuous  capillary  tubes,  but  is 
formed  of  clambers  distinctly  shut  off  on  ail 
sides  from  one  another.  The  purely  micro- 
scopical and  anatomical  confirmation  of 
this  fact  would,  for  our  purpose,  still  leave 
room  for  much  doubt,  if  the  closure  of 
the  bordered  pits  in  the  wood  were  not 
established  with  absolute  certainly  in 
other  ways.  This  is  done  most  simply 
by  means  of  the  apparatus  here  figured. 
A  piece  of  the  stem  of  a  Fir,  or  other 
Conifer,  several  centimetres  long»  and  some 
2-3  centimetres  thick,  and  still  provided 
witli  the  cortex,  is  cut  smooth  at  both  sec- 
lions,  and  the  one  end  fastened  by  means 
of  caoutchouc  to  a  long  glass  lube  which 
is  connected  above  with  a  wide  vessel :  the 
lube  and  vessel  are  now  filled^  with  an 
emulsion  of  cinnabar  which  has  previously 
passed  through  several  layers  of  filter- 
paper  and  therefore  contains  only  cinnabar 
panicles  of  the  most  extreme  minuteness, 
which  even  with  the  strongest  magnifica- 
lion  appear  merely  as  dots,  and  exhibit  the 
BO-called  Brownian  motion.     By  means  of 

the  hydrostatic  pressure  in  the  apparatus  figured  the  fluid  now  filters  through  the 
wood  :  the  water  running  off  below  appears  quite  clear  and  free  from  cinnabar,  for 
the  latter  remains  in  the  uppermost  portion  of  the  wood,  not  penetrating  deeper 
than  some  1*5  to  2  millimetres.     The  microscopic  examination  of  this  piece  after 


fiij.  199, 


Airp'iTfltui  for  (he  ftlrration  of  water  or  eAuUmn 
of  «inn4b4r  throuKh  plct^  wooA.  Tht  Trcsh  plec«  of  «(to:l  A  i» 
fastened  by  nieJin»  of  indiii-rutiber  Iubin2  d  to  the  wldn  f(Ia(% 
tube  r:  £  li  connected  with  »he  »»irow  c'^^^  '■''"-  *  (abotit 
60  cm  iMiig)  tiy  mc*n»  of«  cork.    Thks  t    '  :  T.bo»e 

to  the  *c*«c)  «.  whkh  contain»  water  or  ci  .  ibar  », 

The  w»l«r  filtered  ihrouKh   th«  wood    v- : «h   th«  i 

funndl  #,  und  is  colleclnl  ia  tta«  gisdukled  vcMel/, 
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several  days'  filtration  now  shows  that  the  long  wood-cells,  which  were  opened  by  the 
section,  are  completely  filled  with  the  fine  cinnabar  particles ;  and  that  these  have 
penetrated  even  into  the  cavities  of  the  bordered  pits  and  completely  filled  them. 
It  may  here  be  definitely  observed  that  the  very  minute  cinnabar  particles  have  pene- 
trated even  through  the  narrow  pore  of  the  pit  into  its  cavity,  but  are  there  held  fast, 
since  a  thin  membrane  prevents  their  passage  over  into  the  neighbouring  cells  of  the 
wood.  Only  the  cut  cells  of  the  upper  end  of  the  piece  of  wood  have  taken  up 
particles  of  cinnabar,  not  the  uninjured  ones.  A  similar  result  is  obtained  if,  instead 
of  cinnabar  emulsion,  mercury  is  poured  into  the  apparatus  described,  and  left  in  it 
for  some  time.  The  mercury  does  not  pass  through  the  wood  of  Conifers ;  but  it 
fills  the  cells  opened  at  the  upper  transverse  section  and  the  cavities  of  their  bor- 
dered pits,  without  passing  over  into  the  neighbouring  cells. 

After  thus  establishing  that  the  woodM;ells  of  the  Coniferae  are  not  in  open 
communication  (which  is  like-wise  true  of  the  wood- cells  and  vessels  of  ordinary 
foliage  trees),  the  theory  which  has  existed  for  two  hundred  years,  according  to  which 
the  water  ascending  in  the  wood  is  considered  to  move  as  in  capillary  tubes,  falls  to 
the  ground  of  its  own  accord.  The  hypothesis  established  by  Quincke^,  that  the 
üy»  :'■  ascending  water  may  be  drawn  up  as  an  extremely  thin  molecular  layer  on  the 

^.A^^is  '.  surfaces  of  the  walls  of  these  capillaries,  is  likewise  definitely  refuted  by  means 
of  our  discovery.  Both  theories,  however,  would  be  wrecked  without  that,  on 
the  fact  that  even  if  continuous  capillaries  were  present  in  the  wood,  they  are 
closed  in  the  roots  below  and  in  the  leaves  above ;  and  that,  further,  the  transverse 
section  of  these  «capillaries — i.  e.  the  wood-cells  and  vessels  respectively — is  far  too 
large  to  explain,  according  to  the  known  laws  of  capillary  tubes,  an  ascent  of  the 
water  in  the  wood  to  a  height  of  more  than  a  few  metres. 

Now,  however,  there  comes  in  another  quite  decisive  fact,  by  which  the  capillary 
theory  of  the  ascent  of  the  sap  is  likewise  put  aside :  the  fact,  namely,  that  at  the 
time  when  transpiration  is  going  on  in  the  leaves-— that  is,  at  the  time  when  a  rapid 
current  of  water  is  ascending  in  the  wood — the  cavities  of  the  wood-cells  and  vessels 
of  foliage-trees  are  not  filled  with  water,  as  should  be  the  case  according  to  the 
capillary  theory ;  rather,  the  wood-cells  and  vessels  are  only  to  a  small  extent  filled 
'  with  water,  the  vessels,  however,  being  quite  empty.      This  highly  important  fact 

is  already  to  be  concluded  from  the  simple  observation  that  fresh  wood,  cut  out 
of  the  stem  or  branch  of  a  transpiring  tree  in  summer,  and  then  thrown  into 
water,  floats ;  and  since  the  cell-walls  of  the  wood  are  without  doubt  specifically 
heavier  than  water,  if  their  cavities  were  at  the  same  time  filled  with  water, 
such  a  piece  of  wood  must  sink  like  a  stone.  Instead  of  this,  however,  it 
floats,  i.  e.  it  is  lighter  than  water ;  and  this  fact  is  not  otherwise  explicable  than 
by  the  assumption  that  cavities  exist  in  the  wood  which  are  not  filled  with  water. 


*  The  possibility  that  the  ascending  water  may  pass  up  to  the  leaves  as  an  extremely  thin  layer 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  wood  cell-walls,  was  not  suggested  by  me,  but  by  the  physicist  Quincke ; 
though  it  is  tnie  it  was  made  public  by  me  in  my  text-book.  This  view  was  of  course  only  tenable 
so  long  as  the  bordered  pits  of  the  wood  were  supposed  to  be  open,  according  to  the  older  statements 
of  Schacht.  Since  the  proof  that  the  pits  of  the  wood  are  closed  was  afforded,  however,  by  Sanio*s 
and  Dc  Barj''s  anatomical  investigations,  and  by  my  repetition  of  the  elder  Hartig's  filtration  experi- 
ments, Quincke's  theory  can,  of  course,  no  longer  be  spoken  of. 
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This  supposition,  moreover,  is  proved  to  be  correct  by  two  further  facts.  If  a  piece 
of  fresh  wood  is  placed  in  the  fire,  bubbles  of  gas  are  seen  to  be  emitted  with 
violence,  evidently  because  Ihe  air  contained  in  the  wood  is  expanded  by  the 
heat  and  forced  out  at  the  transverse  section^  at  the  same  time  driving  out 
with  it  a  portion  of  the  water  contained  in  the  wood.  Again,  we  find  that  a 
piece  of  wood  cut  from  a  living  tree,  when  laid  upon  M^ater,  g^radually  becomes 
hea\ner  and  sinks   deeper   and  deeper,  because  it  absorbs   water:    this  would  be 


quite  impossible  if  the  cavities  of  the  wood  were  actually  already  completely  filled 
with  water. 

These  observations  prove  then  most  decisively  that  just  at  the  lime  of  the  most 
rapid  ascent  of  water  in  the  wood,  the  cavities  itj  the  wood-cells  cannot  be  filled  with 
water ;  that,  rather,  cavities  containing  air  and  vapour  must  exist  in  them.  By  means 
of  more  exact  considerations  and  experimental  researches,  I  have  succeeded  in  finding 
a  method  by  which  we  are  able  to  determine  in  any  given  piece  of  wood»  by  a 
simple  calculation,  how  large  the  empty  space  in  the  wood-cells  is.  For  this  purp0i*e 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  wood  cell-walls  must  first  be  exactly  determined.     Among 
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Other  methods,  I  succeeded  in  doing  this  in  the  following  manner: — Since  it  is 
impossible  to  fill  all  the  cavities  in  a  large  piece  of  wood  with  water,  cross  slices 
o*i-o-2  millimetre  thick  were  taken  of  the  wood  of  Firs  and  ordinary  foliage  trees  : 
since  now  the  wood  cells  are  several  millimetres  long,  all  the  elements  in  these  cross 
slices  must  be  opened  and  cut  through  transversely.  They  were  then  boiled  for  a  long 
time  in  salt  solutions,  to  remove  any  bubbles  of  air.  These  solutions  were  of  calcic 
nitrate  and  zinc  nitrate.  The  result  was  that  the  cross  slices  mentioned  sank  in  such 
solutions,  though  extremely  slowly,  when  the  areometer  indicated  a  specific  gravity  of 
1-56.  This  number  thus  expresses  almost  exactly  the  specific  gravity  of  the  wood  cell- 
walls;  or,  in  other  words,if  one  had  a  cubic  centimetre  consisting  entirely  of  the  substance 
of  the  wood  cell-walls,  it  would  weigh  i'56  gramme,  whence  results  immediately  that 
one  gramme  of  wood  cell-wall  occupies  a  space  of  0*641  cubic  centimetre.  Furnished 
with  this  number,  it  is  easy  now  to  calculate  in  any  piece  of  wood  cut  from  a  living 
tree  how  large  the  spaces  occupied  by  the  lignified  walls,  by  the  water,  and  by  the 
cavities  filled  with  air  must  be.  First  is  determined  the  volume  and  the  weight  of 
the  fresh  wood;  it  is  then  dried  at  100°,  and  the  weight  of  the  dry  wood  determined. 
The  difference  in  weight  obviously  gives  the  weight  of  the  evaporated  water,  from 
which  its  volume  follows  immediately,  since  one  cubic  centimetre  of  water  is  exactly 
one  gramme.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  wood  found  above  now  allows  us  to 
calculate  from  its  absolute  dry  weight  the  volume  of  the  cell-walls,  since  we  divide 
that  weight  by  the  specific  gravity,  and  all  else  follows.  To  illustrate  this  by  an 
example — a  cylindrical  piece  of  wood,  consisting  of  five  annual  rings,  was  taken  from 
the  stem  of  a  living  Fir  on  the  2nd  of  January:  the  piece  was  105  millimetres  long 
and  33  millimetres  thick.  From  these  dimensions  the  calculated  volume  is  89*8 
cubic  centimetres,  and  it  was  found,  by  immersion  in  mercury,  to  be  90  cubic  centi- 
metres. That  the  wood,  though  containing  much  water,  still  contained  air,  was  clear 
at  once  from  the  fact  that  it  floated  in  water. 

Weight  of  the  fresh  wood 87*60  grammes. 

Weight  of  the  dry  wood 34*83  grammes. 

Water  in  the  fresh  wood 5277  grammes. 

From  the  dry  weight  of  the  wood  we  get  ^^-^A  =  22-33  cubic  centimetres  as 
the  cubic  contents  of  the  cell-walls.  ^ 

From  these  data  it  is  calculated  that  100  cubic  centimetres  of  fresh  wood 
consist  of — 

24-81  cubic  centimetres  =  mass  of  wall  (calculated  dry). 
58-63  „  =  water  (in  the  cavities,  and  imbibed). 

16-56  „  =  air  cavities. 

Since  intercellular  spaces  and  vessels  do  not  exist  in  the  wood  of  the  Fir,  the 
16-560/°  air  cavities  were  thus  contained  in  the  wood-cells  themselves ;  and  since  the 
wood-walls,  as  we  shall  see,  absorb  by  imbibition  only  about  half  their  volume  of  water, 
they  thus  contained  only  1 2*4  cubic  centimetres  of  water,  the  remaining  water  (viz. 
46-23  cubic  centimetres)  must  have  been  contained  in  the  cell-cavities. 
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Consequently  ihe  volume  of  the  cell-cavities  is  calculated  as- 
1 6*56  cubic  centimetres  containing  air. 
+  46*23  „  containing  water. 
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«6279  cubic  centimetres  of  cavity  altogether. 
The  volume  of  the  saturated  cell-wails  as — 

24*81  cubic  centimetres  dry  mass  of  wall. 
+  i2'4  „  water  of  imbibition. 


=  3 7 "2 1  cubic  centimelres  saturated  wood  walls. 

The  space  occupied  by  the  saturated  walls,  therefore,  in  this  case  stands  in  the 
proportion  lo  the  space  occupied  by  the  water  and  air,  as  i  :  i'68 ;  or,  the  space  oc- 
cupied by  the  saturated  walls  is  greater  than  a  third  of  the  total  volume  of  the  wood. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  in  this  particular  case  the  piece  of  wood  examined 
contained  much  water.  Had  less  water  been  present  the  calculated  space  containing 
air  would  have  turned  out  to  be  greater,  since  we  may  assume  that  so  long  as  water 
is  still  present  in  the  cavity  of  the  cells,  the  cell-walls  themselves  are  completely 
saturated  with  it '. 

The  calculation  given  depends  in  part  on  the  assumption  that  cell-walls,  taken 
as  dry,  only  imbibe  water  to  the  extent  of  the  half  of  their  vcltime.  I  was  led  to  this 
assumption  by  the  following  considerations  and  results :  if  a  thin  cross  slice  of  fresh 
wood  is  suspended  in  dry  air,  there  is  generally  formed  during  the  drying  of  the  wood 
a  radial  fissure,  which  forces  its  way  from  the  exterior  to  the  centre.  Hereupon  the 
cross  slice  is  dried  at  100'^  C,  and  the  weight  of  the  wood  cell-walls  determined;  from 
which  its  volume  is  reckoned  by  means  of  the  specific  gravity.  The  dry  slice  of  wood 
is  now  again  suspended  in  a  space  saturated  with  aqueous  vapour,  where  it  gradually 
condenses  so  much  water,  and  at  the  same  time  becomes  so  distended  by  swelling, 
that  the  fissure  produced  during  the  drying  again  closes  up,  and  this  so  completely  that 
it  is  finally  no  longer  to  be  recognised  at  all.  In  this  condition  the  cell-walls  must 
necessarily  be  completely  saturated  with  water ;  and  there  is  no  fear  of  water  being  con- 
tained in  the  cell-cavities  also.  Weighing  once  more,  gives  the  result  that  the  water 
thus  absorbed  until  the  cell-walls  are  saturated  constitutes  about  half  their  volume. 

This  last  discovered  fact  is  now,  however,  of  particular  interest,  since  it  shows 
that  the  wood  cell-walls  have  a  strikingly  small  power  of  swelling,  compared  with 
other  cell  membranes  which  are  capable  of  swelling»  and  especially  with  those  which 
become  mucilaginous  in  water,  and  take  up  enormous  quantities  of  that  liquid. 

Here,  then,  we  are  face  to  face  with  the  proper  and  specific  physiological  signi- 
ficance of  the  wood  cell-walls.  This  consists  in  that  they  absorb  relatively  but  litde 
water,  but  that  this  small  quantity  of  water  of  imbibition  is  strikingly  mobile  in  them. 

According  to  all  that  has  lieen  said  hitherto,  the  ascending  current  of  water  in 
transpiration  (in  the  wood  generally)  thus  moves  in  the  subsiance  of  the  ccll-walh  \ 


*  The  knowledge  of  ihc  specific  gravity  of  the  wood  cell-wnlls  ßiTCS  iw  also  the  power  of 
calculÄting  the  extent  of  surface  of  all  the  cell-walls  in  a  given  piece  of  wood.  For  a  piece  of  fresh 
Fir-wood  in  winter  I  found,  for  example,  that  100  ccm.  contained  35  c.cm.  of  solid  wall.  Since  now 
ihe  thickness  of  a  saturated  wall  may  \yc  assumed  lo  average  about  0,0015  mm,  by  dmding  the 
Tolumc  of  wftlJ  named  by  thi«  thickness  it  result«  that  the  superficial  extent  of  the  wnlls  in  .t 
piece  of  Fir  wood  1  tn.  long  and  1  sq.  cm.  in  difttncter-  10  »q.  m. 
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themselves.  We  have  thus  to  imagine  the  water  of  imbibition  of  the  latter  as  being  in 
motion  ;  and  this  is  the  main  result  of  our  considerations  hitherto  ^  Any  one  may 
easily  supply  a  striking  proof  of  this,  moreover.  If  the  delicate  stem  of  the  Hop, 
Flax,  etc.  be  sharply  bent  beneath  a  few  transpiring  leaves,  the  cells  at  the'sharply 
bent  place  must  all  be  so  compressed  together  that  cavities  containing  water  no 
longer  exist.  Thence  follows,  however,  that  the  water  ascending  into  the  transpiring 
leaves  can  only  go  through  the  walls  of  the  wood-cells;  and  that  this  actually 
occurs,  follows  from  the  fact  that  the  shoots  remain  fresh  above  the  sharply  bent 
place — they  remain  thus  fresh  for  weeks  and  months,  even  in  the  sunshine  in 
the  open. 

The  great  mobility  of  the  imbibed  water  of  the  wood  cell-walls  already  estab- 
lished above,  and  on  which  the  whole  phenomenon  of  the  water-flow  thus  depends,  is 
a  specific  property  of  the  lignified  cell-walls ;  a  fact  which  appears  the  more  striking 
when  it  is  known  that  other  cell-walls  capable  of  swelling  to  a  great  extent,  though 
it  is  true  they  absorb  water  in  large  quantities,  hold  it  immovably  fast.  This  is  very 
conspicuous,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  the  stalks  of  Lamtnaria^  the  main  mass  of  which 
consist  of  cell-walls  capable  of  swelling;  if  a  fresh  stalk  of  this  Alga  is  so  placed  in  water 
that  some  centimetres  project  above,  the  immersed  part  remains  swollen,  but  the  part 
projecting  above  dries  and  shrivels  up — a  proof  that  the  water  ascends  in  it  not  at  all 
or  only  exceedingly  slowly.   Ordinary  parenchyma  cells  appear  to  behave  similarly. 

As  further  characteristic  of  the  wood  cell-walls,  in  so  far  as  they  are  the  con- 
ducting organs  for  the  ascending  water,  it  is  a  remarkable  but  easily  confirmed  fact 
that  they  lose  for  ever  their  main  property  of  conveying  water  when  they  have  once 
become  air  dry.  It  would  be  utterly  in  vain  to  look  for  an  ascent  of  water  at  all 
rapid  in  an  old  dried  up  rod  of  wood  placed  in  water.  The  wood  once  dried  has, 
it  is  true,  the  capacity  of  still  becoming  saturated  with  water  of  imbibition ;  but  the 
mobility  of  the  latter  no  longer  exists. 

It  is  evident  that  by  ihe  drying  of  the  wood  cell-walls,  an  essential  alteration  of 
their  molecular  structure  has  taken  place,  which,  however,  is  not  to  be  detected 
with  the  microscope.  Nevertheless  this  fact  is  established,  and  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  for  the  life  of  plants.  The  so-called  freezing  of  woody  plants  in  the 
long- continued  cold  of  winter  may  serve  as  proof  of  this;  for  this  phenomenon  is 
something  quite  other  than  the  freezing  of  succulent  shoots  and  living  leaves  in  the 
late  autumn  or  in  the  spring  time.  The  dying  of  trees  in  long-continued  winter  cold 
depends  to  a  great  extent  on  the  drying  up  of  their  wood,  as  we  may  convince 


*  For  the  guidance  of  readers  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  phytotomy,  it  may  not  be  sujxir- 
fluous  to  quote  the  following  from  my  treatise,  *  Über  die  Porosität  des  Holzes,^  p.  292.  •  The  wood 
consists  of  a  framework  of  ligniBed  lamellae,  which  enclose  cavities  (cell-cavities).  According  to 
circumstances  the  cavities  may  contain  water,  or  air  (with  aqueous  vapour),  or  both.  The  walls 
themselves  may  be  dry,  or  contain  water  (imbibed) ;  and  their  volume  or  condition  of  swelling  alters 
with  the  amount  of  water  contained.  The  cell  cavities  of  the  wood  are  capillary  spaces ;  the  cell- walls, 
on  the  contrary,  contain  no  capillaries  into  which  liquid  or  air  could  directly  penetrate.  In  order  to  be 
able  to  judge  of  the  movement  of  water  in  the  wood  produced  by  transpiration  and  other  causes,  it  is 
necessary  to  sharply  distinguish  between  the  capillarity  of  the  cavities  and  the  imbibition  of  the  cell- 
walls."  That  the  ascending  transpiration-current  moves  in  the  substance  of  the  wood  cell-walls 
I  assumed  (though  with  a  certain  reser\'e)  in  my  *  Pflanzen-physiologie^  p.  216:  it  was  first  expressed 
definitely,  however,  in  my  'Text-book.' 
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ourselves  directly  hy  cutting  off  single  pieces.  This  wood,  when  once  dried  up,  is 
no  longer  in  a  condition  to  convey  water  from  the  roots  to  the  buds ;  and  so  the 
pUnts  perish. 

We  thus  see  that  the  wood  owes  its  significance  as  the  organ  for  conducting 
water  to  a  series  of  most  remarkable  properties,  which  are  found  in  no  other  natural 
body ;  and  after  what  has  been  said,  it  would  be  simply  childish  still  to  attempt,  as 
has  been  done  previously,  to  derive  the  properties  of  the  wood  and  the  mecJianics 
of  the  ascending  water  current  from  observations  on  capillary  and  porous  bodies, 
such  as  gypsum,  or  from  the  endosmotic  processes  in  an  apparatus  made  with 
animal  bladder,  or  even  from  the  properties  of  parenchymatous  tissues.  The  wood 
is  a  body  sui gcnerü^  and  especially  adapted  by  nature  for  the  purpose  of  conveying 
water  (and  even  water  laden  with  nutritive  substances)  from  the  roots  up  into  the 
transpiring  organs  of  assimilating  plants.  The  utterly  incorrect  views  of  the 
mechanics  of  the  ascending  water-current  which  were  held  previously  to  my  re- 
searches  *  On  the  porosity  of  wood*  1879,  were  especially  characterised  by  the 
dilTicullies  arising  from  the  fact  that  water  ascends  in  the  wood  up  to  heights  of  more 
than  100  m*  into  the  leaves  of  tall  trees,  because  it  was  always  assumed  here 
that  it  was  a  matter  of  capillary  tubes.  It  is  true  water  can  also  ascend  in  capillary 
lubes,  but  to  a  considerable  hciglit  oiily  when  they  are  extremely  narrow. 

Here,  however,  appears  the  difficulty  perceived,  but  not  overcome,  by  Nageli 
and  Schwendener,  that  the  capillary  movement  in  very  narrow  cavities  is  so 
exceedingly  slow  that  it  no  longer  suffices  for  the  requirements  of  transpiration. 
It  was  simply  an  entirely  false  principle  from  which  observers  formerly  proceeded; 
since  it  depends  not  upon  a  phenomenon  of  capillarity,  but  upon  imbibition  and 
swelling,  where,  as  I  have  shown  in  the  preceding  lecture,  quite  other  molecular 
relations  and  forces  are  put  in  requisition.  The  force  with  which  water  is  held 
fast  in  bodies  which  imbibe  it  is  so  enormously  great,  that  il  is  quite  immaterial 
whether  tlie  mass  of  wood  saturated  with  water  extends  10  m.  or  100  m.  into  the 
air  above  ihe  absorbing  roots ;  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  salt  solution  of  sea-water  it 
is  immaterial  whether  the  dissolved  salt  molecules  are  suspended  100  tn.  or  1000  m. 
above  the  sca-boitom.  The  one  point  of  special  importance  to  be  considered  here 
is  llie  facile  mobility  of  the  water  thus  held  fast  by  the  cell-walls.  This,  however, 
is  to  be  understood  on  observing  that  the  wood  cell-walls  are  saturated  with 
water  from  their  origin,  and  that  every  displacement  of  a  molecule  of  water  in 
ihera  causes  a  movement  of  other  molecules  of  water;  whence  it  will  be  immaterial 
to  the  forces  of  imbibition  whetlier  the  water  molecule  A  or  B  enters  into  the 
sphere  of  attraction  of  a  given  molecule  of  wood. 

The  main  result  of  all  these  considerations  is  tliis,  that  the  ascending  cur- 
rent of  water  depends  upon  the  motion  of  the  relatively  small  number  of  water 
molecules  which  are  contaiucd  between  the  molecules,  or  *  micella;/  of  the  wood  cell- 
wails.  This  much  is  established,  that  this  movement  can  only  occur  when  the 
wood  cell-walls  at  the  upper  end  of  this  system  lose  a  portion  of  their  water  molecules. 
By  this  loss  its  state  of  saturation  with  water  becomes  disturbed,  and  the  equilibrium 
altered ;  the  parts  of  the  wood  cell-walls  which  have  become  poorer  in  water  will 
lend  lo  restore  the  equilibrium  by  attracting  water  from  the  nearest  wooi^l-cells, 
which,  in  their  turn  and  for  the  same  reason^  take  it  up  again  from  parts  of  the 
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wood  situated  lower,  until  finally  this  movement,  extending  backwards,  proceeds 
from  the  foliage  of  a  land-plant  down  through  the  stem,  into  the  young  roots  which 
absorb  the  water  out  of  the  earth. 

That  this  motion  of  the  water  molecules  depends  upon  the  activity  of  their 
evaporation  from  the  leaves  is  obvious  at  once,  and  has  already  been  stated  as 
a  fact.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  is  also  evident  that  the  rapidity  of  the 
flow  of  the  water  must  depend  upon  certain  properties  of  the  wood  walls, 
which  we  designate  by  the  word  conductivity;  if  this  becomes  lessened  by  any 
means  whatever,  the  evaporation  at  the  leaves  need  not  on  that  account  be 
diminished  to  a  like  extent.  If  the  latter  now  continue  to  transpire  vigorously, 
while  the  supply  is  smaller  than  the  loss  of  water,  a  deficiency  of  water  must  finally 
result   in   the   leaves,  and   then   even   in   the   younger   shoot-axes,  and   they  will 

droop  ;  and  since  further  arrangements  (to 
be  considered  later)  are  met  with,  by 
means  of  which,  with  a  want  of  water  in 
the  organs  of  transpiration,  the  transpira- 
tion itself  becomes  lessened,  it  follows  that 
under  certain  circumstances  a  diminished 
conductivity  can  be  inferred  from  di- 
minished transpiration.  The  behaviour  of 
cut-off  shoots  placed  with  the  lower  cut 
surface  in  water,  gives  occasion  for  these 
reflections.  It  might  evidently  be  sup- 
posed that  the  cut  surface  of  such  a 
shoot  would  absorb  the  water  in  this 
form,  more  easily  than  when  the  cut  surface 
is  still  in  connection  with  the  wood  of 
the  lower  part  containing  water.  This  is 
not  the  case,  however,  since  various  experi- 
ments show  that  cut-off"  shoots  placed  in 
water  gradually  transpire  less  and  less, 
and  droop,  which  is  evidently  caused 
only  by  the  imperfect  conduction  of  water. 
If  the  shoot  has  been  cut  through  far 
from  the  apex,  at  a  part  already  strongly  lignified,  or  if  the  lignification  reaches 
right  up  into  the  apex  when  the  winter  buds  are  already  formed  and  all  the 
upper  leaves  are  completely  developed,  then  the  phenomenon  mentioned  appears 
in  a  small  degree  only,  and  the  drooping  takes  place  only  after  some  days ;  it 
occurs  after  a  few  hours,  however,  when  a  young  shoot-axis  is  cut  through,  which 
is  not  yet,  or  is  but  little  lignified,  and  in  which  the  lignification  does  not  yet 
extend  into  the  apical  part — e.  g.  in  the  case  of  the  apex  of  a  shoot  of  the  Sun-flower 
20-30  centimetres  long,  or  one  of  Aristolochia  sipho  40-50  centimetres  long.  On 
fixing  such  drooping  shoots  into  a  U-tube,  as  in  the  accompanying  figure,  and 
pressing  the  water  (a;)  by  means  of  a  column  of  mercury  (/)  into  the  cut  end, 
I  found  that  the  shoot  after  some  time  again  became  turgescent  and  tense :  the 
diminished  absorption  of  water  was  again  increased  by  the  pressure,  and  the  power 


Fig.  9ot.— The  U-tube  is  first  filled  with  water ;  then  the 
bored  india-rubber  stopper  k,  in  which  the  stem  of  the  pkuit  is 
fitted,  is  inserted.  The  shoot  droops,  as  in  a.  On  pourinfi; 
mercury  into  the  other  limb,  so  that  q'  stands  some  8-io  cm. 
above  q,  the  shoot  becomes  tun^d,  as  in  i^ ;  an<l  remains  so, 
even  when  the  level  q  subsequently  stands  higher  than  q*. 
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of  conduction,  even  when  transpiration  was  energetic,  restored  to  such  an  extent 
that  after  the  pressure  of  the  column  of  mercury  (^  g')  had  become  equalised, 
'the  shoot  nevertheless  continued  to  absorb  water,  and  indeed  with  such  force 
that  the  level  g  of  the  mercury  was  raised  many  centimetres  high  above  g.  De 
Vries,  who  investigated  this  phenomenon  further,  found  now  that  the  withering 
of  cut-off  shoots  only  occurs  very  late,  or  does  not  occur  at  all,  if  the  shoot-axis, 
before  being  cut,  is  bent  down  into  a  bowl  of  water,  and  the  portion  under  water 
then  cut  through.  This  proves  that  the  contact  of  the  cut  surface  with  air  is  one 
of  the  essential  causes  of  the  diminished  conductivity  at  the  transverse  section ;  and 
that  the  alteration  concerns  not  exclusively  the  section,  but  also  parts  of  the  con- 
ducting tissue  higher  up,  may  be  concluded  from  the  fact  that  the  conductivity  is  again 
increased  when  a  shoot,  which  has  been  cut  ofif  in  the  air  and  then  placed  in  water, 
is  cut  through  under  the  level  of  the  water,  but  several  centimetres  above  the  first 
section.  It  is  still  questionable  on  what  this  injurious  influence  of  the  air,  even 
on  only  momentary  contact  with  the  section,  depends,  and  perhaps  the  sudden 
entrance  of  the  air  into  the  cavities  of  the  wood  filled  with  very  rarefied  gases  plays 
a  part  in  the  matter*.  That  the  absorption  of  water  at  a  cut  surface  of  wood 
gradually  diminishes,  even  apart  from  these  circumstances,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that, 
by  cutting  oflF  daily  a  small  piece  from  the  lower  end,  shoots  standing  in  water  may 
be  maintained  fresh  for  a  much  longer  time.  EWdently  the  absorbing  section 
becomes  altered  and  diseased  by  slimy  substances  and  colonisations  of  Bacteria ; 
and  even  when  this  is  not  the  case,  since  the  cut  surfaces  of  the  wood  cell-walls 
gradually  absorb  large  masses  of  water,  the  fine  dust  particles  always  contained  in 
the  latter  must  collect  and  cover  the  section  with  an  impenetrable  layer.  This 
circumstance  also  brings  it  about  that,  when  apparently  pure  water  is  filtered  through 
fresh  wood,  it  goes  through  at  first  with  great  ease,  after  which  the  filtration  becomes 
slower  and  slower ;  if  an  extremely  thin  cross  lamella  is  then  cut  off  from  the  wood, 
the  filtration  again  proceeds  more  rapidly  for  a  short  time. 


*  With  respect  to  the  drooping  of  the  apices  of  cut-ofT  shoots,  cp.  Hugo  de  Vries  (Arb.  des  bot. 
Inst,  in  Wzbg.  I,  p.  387). 
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CONDITIONS  OF  TRANSPIRATION— ABSORPTION  OF  WATER  AND 
NUTRITIVE  MATTERS  BY  THE  ROOTS  OF  LAND-PLANTS. 


The  main  purpose  attained  by  means  of  transpiration  is,  as  already  men- 
tioned, that  large  masses  of  water,  containing  very  small  quantities  of  dissolved 
nutritive  substances,  are  gradually  carried  to  the  organs  of  assimilation ;  these 
nutritive  substances  in  their  turn  take  part  in  the  process  of  assimilation,  while  the 
greater  portion  of  the  water  in  which  they  were  dissolved  evaporates.  The  flow  of 
water  described  in  the  preceding  lecture  thus  subserves  nutrition  in  this  sense.  It 
now  concerns  us  to  become  acquainted  more  in  detail  with  the  conditions  under 
which  transpiration  itself  takes  place,  and  which  accelerate  or  diminish  the  rapidity 
of  the  flow  of  water,  and  therefore  that  of  the  supply  of  nutritive  matters  also. 
Upon  this  depends,  again,  the  rapidity  with  which  the  water  enters  into  the  ab- 
sorbing roots ;  since  in  a  land-plant  growing  under  normal  conditions,  the  quantity 
of  water  exhaled  as  vapour  at  the  leaves  is  always  nearly  equal  to  that  taken  up  by 
the  roots,  except  in  so  far  as  possible  additional  circumstances,  which  I  shnll  treat 
of  in  the  following  lecture,  cause  differences  in  this  relation. 

It  is  very  easy  to  establish  the  fact  that  leaves  or  succulent  shoot-axes,  from  which 
the  epidermis  has  been  taken  off,  as  well  as  tubers  and  turnips  after  the  peeling  off 
of  their  periderm,  dry  up  very  quickly.  That  this  happens  much  more  slowly  in  the 
natural  condition,  is  evidently  due  to  the  epidermis  or  cork-tissue  of  the  periderm 
respectively.  These  are  permeable  with  difficulty,  not  only  by  water  itself,  but  also 
by  aqueous  vapour ;  and  this  is  certainly  true  in  a  still  higher  degree  of  the  thick 
bark  of  old  tree  stems.  Plants  produce  well-developed  periderm  and  bark,  moreover, 
only  at  those  parts  where  transpiration  is  not  to  be  permitted  to  take  place. 

We  are  thus  concerned  properly  with  the  epidermis  only;  this,  on  the  one 
hand,  affords  protection  against  the  excessive  evaporation  of  the  water  from  the  leaves 
and  young  shoot- axes,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  is  specially  organised  for  the  purpose 
of  rendering  transpiration  possible,  and  yet  more,  of  limiting  or  accelerating  it 
according  to  circumstances.  The  epidermis  accomplishes  the  first  object  by  means 
of  the  cuticle,  and  the  waxy  coatings,  which,  it  is  true,  do  not  absolutely  prevent  the 
evaporation  of  water  from  the  epidermis  cells,  but  still  render  it  exceedingly  slow. 
The  second  object — the  regulation  of  the  evaporation  of  water — is  accomplished  by 
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means  of  ihe  stomata,  in  so  fur  ihal  they  can  be  opened  and  closed.  The  stomata 
aj-e^  as  was  mcniioned  beforCj  the  external  openings  of  the  intercellular  spaces  of  the 
parenchyma;  and,  according  as  these  openings  are  closed  or  open,  the  exit  of  the 
aqueous  vapour  exhaled  from  the  surfaces  of  the  moist  cell-walls  in  the  intercellular 
spaces  is  permitted  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.     The  stomala  and  iheir  raovementa 


which  depend  on  irritability,  have,  as  we  see,  a  meaning  only  in  so  far  as  the  epidermis 
lying  between  them,  and  provided  with  cuticle  and  wax,  prevents  transpiration 
in  the  narrower  sense.  The  aqueous  vapour  is  evidently  to  be  given  off  not  at  any 
haphazard  spot  of  the  epidermis,  but  by  the  walls  of  the  intercellular  spaces; 
and   these  are  particularly   large  and   numerous  in  the  assimilating  p:irenchyma. 
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As  the  moist  walls  of  the  assimilating  cells  transpire  their  water  into  these 
spaces,  they  are  enabled  to  attract  a  fresh  supply  of  water  from  the  wood 
bundles,  the  nutritive  materials  of  which  are  absorbed  in  the  interior  of  the  as- 
similating cells.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  in  this  way — that  is,  by  the  formation  of 
vapour  in  the  intercellular  spaces — a  more  uniform  supply  of  food  to  each  cell  is 
rendered  possible,  than  if  the  water  evaporated  at  the  surfaces  of  the  leaves  them- 
selves. Since,  now,  this  aqueous  vapour,  arising  at  the  proper  places,  can  only  escape 
through  the  stomata,  the  possibility  is  afforded  of  concentrating  the  supply  of 
nutritive  matters  brought  by  means  of  the  transpiration  at  those  times  when,  under  the 
influence  of  intense  light,  assimilation  is  actually  taking  place  in  the  cells  containing 
chlorophyll:  for  at  this  time  the  stomata  are  open,  while _they  become. narro\ved 
in  the^  shade,  and  closed  in  darkness.  The  mechanism  of  the  opening  and  closing 
of  the  stomata  is  thus  adapted  to  ensure  a  flow  of  nutritive  materials  from  the 
soil  to  the  assimilating  cells,  at  those  times  when,  through  the  open  stomata,  the 
entrance  and  exit  respectively  of  the  carbon  dioxide  of  the  atmosphere  and  the 
oxygen  set  free  by  its  decomposition  are  much  facilitated. 

It  would  be  extremely  rash  to  suppose  that,  because  submerged  water-plants 
possess  no  stomata  and  do  not  transpire,  the  considerations  here  put  forward  are 
unimportant.  The  mode  of  life  and  organisation  of  water-plants  are  both  essentially 
difl'erent  from  those  of  the  land-plants.  The  transpiration  and  corresponding  flow 
of  material  which  they  lack,  are  simply  replaced  by  their  being  able,  by  means 
of  their  feebly  cuticularised  epidermis,  to  take  up  water  and  substances  dissolved  in 
it  from  outside  at  all  parts;  accordingly  all  those  arrangements  are  absent  which 
we  are  here  studying  simply  as  conditions  of  the  life  of  land-plants.  The  im- 
portance of  our  considerations  is  not  altered  by  the  fact  that  small  quantities  of 
aqueous  vapour  can  escape  from  the  epidermis  even  without  the  aid  of  stomata. 
The  question  as  to  what  extent  this  happens  and  whether  it  is  of  any  use  at  all  for 
the  plant  may,  in  fact,  be  altogether  neglected.  It  may  indeed  be  said  that  in  no 
region  of  vegetable  physiology  has  the  concern  for  insignificant  minutiae  led  people 
so  far  astray  from  the  insight  into  the  great  significance  of  the  really  important 
matters  of  organisation,  as  in  connection  with  this  matter  of  transpiration  and  all 
the  concomitant  phenomena.  All  possible  minutiae  have  been  studied;  but  the 
principal  fact,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  the  supply  of  nutritive  matters  to  the  organs  of 
assimilation  has  been  scarcely  noticed.  Since,  however,  as  is  clear  from  the  pre- 
ceding considerations,  it  is  just  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  stomata  which 
regulate  the  transpiration,  and  with  it  the  ascending  current  of  water,  and  finally 
the  absorption  of  nutritive  matters  from  the  soil,  we  will  briefly  enter  a  little  more 
in  detail  upon  the  mechanics  of  these  movements. 

The  opening  and  closing  of  the  stomata  are  brought  about  by  alterations  in  the 
form  of  the  guard-cells,  the  nature  of  which  is  to  be  perceived  most  clearly  from  the 
figiu-e  here  given  *  (Fig.  203).  The  thick  lines  mark  the  contours  of  the  guard-cells  in 
transverse  section,  at  right  angles  to  the  surface  of  the  leaf  when  the  aperture  is  open. 


*  The  statements  in  our  text  on  the  structure  of  the  stomata,  so  far  as  the  mechanics  are  con- 
cerned, are  taken  freely  from  Schwendener's  treatise,  '  Ueber  Bau  und  Mechanik  der  Spaltöjf- 
nuftgen^'  Monatsbericht  d.  Kgl.  Akad.  der  Wiss.  zu  Berlin,  July^  1881. 
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The  ihin  lines  give  the  contours  of  the  same  cells  uhen  the  aperture  is  closed, 
The  figure  shows  at  once  that  it  is  not  simply  a  matter  of  the  projection  of  the  inner 
ihin  lamella,  indicated  by  d;  but  that  the  whole  guard-cell  changes  its  form  in 
the  process  of  opening  and  dosing.  On  account  of  their  firm  connection  with  the 
neighbouring  epidermis  cells,  this  has  for  its  consequence  at  the  same  time  a  dis- 
placement of  both  the  guard-cells  in  space  also.  The  other  figure  (203  i)  shows  the 
form  of  the  two  guard-cells  as  seen  from  the  surface ;  the  guard-cell  A  is  drawn  in 
the  condition  in  which  it  is  when  the  aperture  is  closed,  while  the  cell  B  repre- 
sents the  form  when  the  aperture  is  open.  Here,  however,  h  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
dark  part  a  a\  by  no  means  corresponds  to  the  parts  marked  d  in  the  above  figure, 
but  to  the  ledge  there  marked  a.  It  is  to  be  noticed  in  this  figure  that  with  the 
opening  of  the  aperture,  the  curvature  of  the  oudine  of  the  guard-cell  B  increases ; 
and  itiat  this  behaves  like  a  beut  tube,  which  on  swelling  presses  with  its  two  ends 
against  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  other  guard-cell,  while  the  back  portion 
recedes,  and  the  aperture  opens.  Slomata  are  found  in  various  plants,  it  is 
true,  in  which  the  form  and  position  of  the  guard-cells  deviate  from  those  here 


Plc.  93^  — Trsnsvene  s«cti4iD  of«  stosw  «C  riffltt  Rnffles  to  the  MirfKc  of  th«  leiiC    Tlie  tlikic  contoim  tbow  the  fonn 
of  tit«  gUArd-celis  in  the  np«i  coAditlon.  the  thin  «oet  the  form  «hea  closed. 


described :  in  principle»  however,  the  mechanical  relations  to  be  considered  are 
always  the  same.  In  the  first  place,  the  guard-cells  are  always  thick  and 
strongly  cuticularised  at  their  outer  and  inner  walls  (Fig.  203  a  and  ^),  and  the  cuticle 
generally  forms  more  or  less  strongly  projecting  cushions  or  ridges  at  the  places 
indicated,  which  surround  the  outer  and  inner  entrances  to  the  aperture.  On  the 
other  hand,  two  thin  walls  exist  in  every  guard-cell :  one,  usually  the  larger,  where 
the  guard-cell  joins  the  next  neighbouring  epidermis  cell  (^  in  Fig.  203) ;  while  a  thin 
lamella,  generally  lower  down,  bounds  the  proper  aperture  of  the  stoma  at  d.  In 
the  relaxed  condition,  with  slight  lurgescence,  the  thick  places  a  and  b  tend  to 
become  straight,  and  parallel  with  the  slit-like  aperture ;  hence  they  compress 
the  relaxed  cell  in  such  a  manner  that  the  thin  part  at  d  becomes  pushed 
outwards.  If,  however,  the  guard-cell  absorbs  more  water,  which  is  facilitated  by 
the  thin  wall  at  <r,  the  thin  portion  d  tends  to  expand  in  the  vertical  direction : 
now,  however,  it  necessarily  becomes  itself  drawn  back,  since  it  assumes  a  more 
vertical  position,  as  shown  by  the  thick  contours  in  Fig,  203.    It  is  easily  seen  that 
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the  thick  ridges  a  and  3,  which  are  fastened  at  the  two  ends  of  the  guard-cells  (cf. 
Fig.  203,  h\  must  become  curved  by  this ;  and  by  means  of  their  elasticity  they  bring 
it  about,  that,  as  soon  as  the  turgescence  is  diminished,  the  guard-cell  becomes  com- 
pressed and  straight,  and  that  the  walls  are  driven  outwards  as  in  Fig.  203.  These 
are  only  the  most  important  and  obvious  points  in  the  mechanics  of  the  opening  and 
closing  of  the  stomata.  So  far  as  concerns  the  transverse  section  of  a  guard-cell,  the 
matter  may  be  briefly  put  thus :  the  guard-cell,  as  turgescence  increases,  tends  to 
assume  a  more  symmetrical  form,  and,  as  the  turgescence  diminishes  and  the 
aperture  closes,  a  less  symmetrical  form,  as  is  shown  at  once  by' Fig.  203*. 

Although  the  desired  certainty  does  not  yet  exist  with  respect  to  the  external 
conditions  under  which  the  stomata  open  and  close,  so  much  is  at  any  rate  certain, 
that  the  apertures  open  in  sunshine,  and  under  strong  illumination  generally,  when  the 
guard-cells  increase  in  turgescence ;  and  that  they  close  in  shade  and  darkness,  when  the 
turgescence  of  the  guard-cells  diminishes.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  clear  that  the  altera- 
tions in  turgescence  must  result  from  the  entrance  and  exit  of  water ;  and  that  in  this 
process  it  is  the  epidermal  cells  bordering  upon  the  guard-cells  which  give  up  or  again 

absorb  the  water.  In  this  connection  the  thin 
lamella  e,  e  (Fig.  203)  is  important,  in  so  far 
that  it  facilitates  the  passage  of  the  water. 
The  question  is  now,  how  does  the  light  bring 
about  an  increase  of  the  turgescence  of  the 
guard-cells ;  and  why  does  this  diminish  with 
declining  illumination  ?  With  regard  to  these 
points,  Schwendener,  from  whom  the  preced- 
ing description  is  in  the  main  borrowed,  has 
expressed  no  opinion.  It  appears  to  me, 
however,  that  the  fact  which  I  have  repeatedly 
brought  forward  during  the  last  twenty  years 
— that  the  guard-cells  of  all  foliage  leaves 
contain  chlorophyll-grains  and  the  products 
of  their  assimilation,  which  are  usually  wanting  in  the  surrounding  epidermal  cells — 
can  now  be  explained.  The  chlorophyll-grains  in  the  guard- cells  will,  as  the 
illumination  increases,  produce  carbo-hydrates  by  assimilation;  these  are  at  least 
partly  soluble,  and  act  endosmoiically,  and  thus  bring  about  an  inflow  of  water 
from  the  neighbouring  epidermal  cells  through  the  thin  boundary  wall.  Or  at 
least  so  much  may  be  assumed  with  certainty,  that  by  the  presence  of  the  chloro- 
phyll in  the  guard-cells  generally,  a  supply  of  organic  substance  is  ensured  in 
them,  which  according  to  circumstances  may  cause  a  diffusion  current.  It  will 
require  further  researches  to  decide  whether  this  is  really  sufficient.  Besides  this, 
however,  a  direct  influence  of  light  upon  the  molecular  condition  of  the  protoplasm 
may  come  into  consideration ;  so,  indeed,  that  we  may  here  have  to  do  with  a  phe- 
nomenon of  irritability  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  word.  We  may  imagine  that, 
as  the  intensity  of  the  light  increases,  the  protoplasmic  utricle  clothing  the  cell-wall 
becomes  more  resistant,  opposes  the  hydrostatic  pressure  of  the  cell-sap  more  strongly, 


Fig.  903  ^.— Stoma  seen  frcwB  above  (extetnally).  The 
upper  hair  of  the  6|^re  shows  the  form  of  a  guard-cell 
when  the  stoma  is  dosed;  the  lower  half  that  when 
open. 


•  Sec  note  i,  p.  J48. 
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and  prevents  the  filtration  of  the  water  from  the  guard-cells  into  the  epidermis, 
without,  however,  interfering  with  the  fillin^^  of  the  cells  by  endosmosc ;  in  the  dark, 
on  the  contrarj',  or  even  as  the  intensity  of  the  light  diminishes,  the  protoplasnjic 
utricle  would,  according  to  my  assumption,  become  more  permeable  and  less 
resistant  to  filtration,  and  in  consequence  of  this  a  portion  of  its  water  might  be 
pressed  out  from  the  guard-cells,  previously  forcibly  distended,  through  the  wall  e. 
That  such  an  irritability  is  not  opposed  to  the  phenomena  of  irritability  elsewhere 
existing  in  the  vegetable  world  will  be  sußiciendy  demonstrated  by  subsequent 
lecmres  on  the  irritability  of  plants. 

To  anyone  ignorant  of  the  facts,  the  llieme  here  treated  of  may  appear  somewhat 
small  and  insignificant,  on  considering  how  extremely  minute  the  stomata  are,  and 
that  the  diameter  even  in  the  open  condition  amounts  to  only  a  few  hundredths 
of  a  millimetre.  Through  such  extremely  fine  openings  (of  which  wc  may  ob- 
tain an  idea  by  drawing  out  glass  tubes  to  hair-like  fineness)  only  extremely  little 
whaler  can  evaporate  or  other  gas  pass  even  in  a  long  time,  But  the  fact 
is  altered  when  we  reflect  how  extremely  numerous  the  stomata  may  be  on 
the  assimiladng  green  foliage-leaves — one  hundred  to  two  hundred  on  a  square 
millimetre  of  the  epidermis  are  common,  and  they  are  not  rarely  much  more 
numerous ;  so  that  a  leaf  say  the  siac  of  the  hand  possesses  many  millions  of  such 
fine  openings,  which  simultaneously  open  when  the  sun  shines  on  the  leaf,  and 
simultaneously  close  when  it  becomes  shaded.  The  alteration  in  the  discharge  of 
the  aqueous  vapour  developed  in  ihe  intercellular  spaces,  eflfected  by  the  opening 
and  closing  under  varying  conditions  of  illumination,  is  enhanced  by  the  warming 
of  the  tissues  of  the  leaf,  which  usually  accompanies  intense  illumination,  so  that 
an  increased  formation  of  vapour  then  takes  place,  Consequcndy  the  tension  of 
the  vapour  is  raised,  and  it  is  forcibly  expelled  from  the  open  apertures.  In  the 
shade  and  in  darkness,  on  the  other  hand,  the  formation  of  vapour  in  the  interior 
diminishes  as  the  temj)erature  falls,  and  the  stomata  being  closed,  the  vafKDur  at 
low  tension  is  retained  j  whence  complete  saturation  of  the  intercellular  spaces  with 
vapour  must  soon  occur,  preventing  the  further  formation  of  vapour,  esjK'ciatly  during 
the  sinking  of  the  temperature  at  night.  It  scarcely  needs  mention  that  all  these  con- 
siderations can  only  refer  to  the  stomata  on  the  organs  of  transpiration ;  and  that, 
self-evidendy,  those  occurring  on  subterranean  shoots  and  on  parasites  containing 
chlorophyll,  only  come  into  consideration  in  so  far  as  ihey  present,  since  they  exist, 
open  paths  of  communication  for  an  extremely  slow  exchange  of  gases,  and  that  we 
have  here  to  do  with  organs  o(  modified  or  even  entirely  suppressed  function. 

Besides  the  varying  illuminationt  and  the  consequent  opening  and  closing  of 
the  stomata,  account  has  to  be  taken  of  many  other  factors,  by  means  of  which 
transpiration  may  be  accelerated  or  diminished.  In  the  first  place,  so  much  is 
clear,  that  even  when  the  stomata  are  open,  the  escape  of  aqueous  vapour  from 
ihein  must  be  less  rapid  in  proportion  as  the  surrounding  air  is  already  laden 
with  vapour.  In  other  words,  transpiration  must  be  diminished  by  the  moisture  of 
the  surrounding  air;  it  is  entirely  prevented,  however,  only  when  the  air  is  com- 
pletely saturated,  and  the  temperature  of  the  leaves  is  not  higher  than  that  of  the 
surrounding  air.  Were  die  latter  the  case,  the  aqueous  vapour,  expanded  even  more 
by  the  higher  temperature,  could  still  escape.     Since,  further,  the  formadon  of  vapour 
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from  moist  surfaces,  and  thus  from  the  cell-waDs  which  bound  the  intercelluJar 
spaces  of  a  leaf,  is  accelerated  by  a  rise  of  temperature,  transpiration  must 
increase  with  a  rising  temperature,  always  provided  the  stomata  be  open.  According 
to  some  obser\'aiions  made  several  years  ago  in  my  laboratory,  it  is  not  improbabl 
that  the  mere  shaking  of  shoois  facilitates  the  exit  of  water  from  the  leaves ;  this 
is  in  so  far  worthy  of  closer  investigation  that  the  significance  of  the  wind,  and 
the   vigorous  sliaking  of  foliage-shoots   effected   by  it,  might   be  explained  more 

in  detail.  That  motion  of  the  air 
acts  favourably  on  the  transpi- 
ration of  leaves,  as  it  does  on  evz- 
poration  from  any  moist  body,  is 
obvious  on  a  little  reflection ;  but  the 
shaking  of  shoois  may»  in  addition, 
favourably  affect  the  mere  expulsion 
of  the  vapour  from  the  intercellular 
spaces. 

More  than  twenty  years  ago  I  fur- 
ther confirmed  the  remarkable  fact, 
already  in  part  noticed  by  Senebier, 
that  the  transpiration  from  leaves 
may  also  be  altered  by  the  presence 
of  materials  dissolved  in  the  water 
which  the  roots  take  up  ^  Weak 
solutions  of  Üiose  salts  which  plants 
employ  as  nutritive  materials, — e.g. 
potassium  nitrate,  gypsum,  &c.,  — 
poured  on  the  soil  in  which  the  roots 
are,  bring  about  a  noticeable  retard- 
ing of  the  transpiration.  The  sai 
takes  place  when  uninjured  roots^ 
developed  in  solutions  of  nutritive 
materials,  take  up  solutions  of  nutri* 
tive  salts  instead  of  pure  water,  CuM 
livated  plants  in  a  strongly  manured 
soil  will  therefore  in  general  transpire 
more  feebly,  and  make  use  of  less 
water,  than  those  in  a  soil  poor  in 
food-matters»  It  is  at  present  hardly 
possible  to  give  an  entirely  satis- 
factory explanation  of  this  fact ;  since,  although  it  is  known  that  aqueous  vapour 
is  given  off  less  easily  from  a  salt  solution  than  from  pure  water,  stili  the  pheno- 


FlG.  M4.— Appantb»  for  dnnoiif traliiij;  the  uiction  aiul  tmupinition 
of  «  itioot  umrfc»  vsuiou»  ctl«!>fiul  coiKlittofU.  Th«  «boot  #  ii  r«stct]«d 
wucr-tii^ltt  inio  the  mklilJe  Rt«M  lubcT  at  ^  a  tJicnuomctcr  Is  iliNerteil 
In  tbe  same  way«  which,  tiy  bein(;  pushed  io,  »trves  at  the  sain«  tiine  to 
tirnf^  the  Icvd  («i  of  the  water  In  the  narrow  tube  at  any  time  to  lt> 
OTJginaJ  height  attain«  »hen  it  luu  sunk  by  the  suction  of  the  khoot  durinK 
1—5  mtnules.  If  the  «hoot  i*  Ivgc  cnouiffa.  and  the  apparattu  not  Uny 
h««Ty,  U  may  he  plitccd  aa  a  *caJc  and  (he  loss  in  wei^jhl  by  tratupinition 
be  detemined  at  the  um«  ctoic. 


*  On  the  chants  in  tiiinspiration  by  the  Inßtieoce  of  suit  solutions  at  the  roots,  cp.  my  trcjitise 
in  the  paper,  *  Die  LarKiimrthicha/tL  Vtrsmhsstationm*  1858, 1,  p,  303.  and  'Bot.  Zeitung.*  i860, 
No.  14.     More  recent  fads  are  quoted  in  Pfeffer's  *  Pßanun*phymhgU^  Bel.  i,  p.  151. 
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menon  in  question  is  far  from  being  explained  by  that»  However,  here  again  we 
recognise  the  significance  of  transpiration  for  the  nutrition  of  the  plant ;  since  it 
is  clear  that  water  strongly  charged  with  nutritive  salts  requires  to  be  supplied  to 
the  green  organs  of  assimilation  in  less  quantity  than  if  it  contained  but  little  of 
these  substances. 

In  concluding  the  preceding  remarks,  and  as  an  introdaction  to  what  follows, 
I  may  now  briefly  advert  to  the  question  w^hether  the  water  ascending  in  the  wood 
cell-walls,  which  evaporates  in  the  leaves,  docs  really  carry  with  it  the  nutritive 
matters— the  sulphates  and  phosphates  of  the  alkalis  and  alkaline  earths — dissolved 
in  it,  and  transport  them  into  the  assimilating  cells  of  the  leaves.  This  question 
is  justified,  because  for  a  long  time  the  transport  of  these  materials  w^as  supposed  to 
take  place  in  another  manner.  It  was  assumed  that  the  living  ceils  of  the  root- 
cortex,  abounding  in  sap  and  containing  protoplasm,  lake  up  these  substances  from  the 
water  of  the  soil  surrounding  the  roots,  according  to  the  laws  of  endosmosis ;  and 
that  likewise,  proceeding  from  cell  to  cell,  from  the  roots  right  up  into  the  leaves, 
cndosmotic  processes  transport  the  salts  into  the  organs  of  assimilation,  without  the 
co-operation  of  a  continuous  current  of  water.  What  is  here  considered  is  a 
movement  of  the  molecules  of  salt  dissolved  in  the  water,  independent  of  a  current 
of  the  water  itself.  If  \vc  suppose  an  isolated  cell,  lying  in  water  which  contains 
saltpetre,  for  example,  while  none  is  present  in  the  ceil,  then  a  certain  quantity 
of  the  molecules  of  this  salt  wilJ,  in  spile  of  the  cell-membrane  and  protoplasm, 
pass  into  tlie  cell ;  and  if  this  stands  in  connection  with  a  series  of  other  cells, 
these  also  will  gradually  take  up  the  molecules  of  salt.  This  would  take  place  to  an 
extent  so  much  the  greater  if  the  salt-molecules  were  decomposed  in  the  interior 
of  the  distant  cells,  and  by  this  means  an  endosmotic  equilibrium  prevented  from 
re-establishing  itself.  This  form  of  the  movement  of  material  certainly  occurs  in 
submerged  water-plants,  in  rooi-farasites  growing  underground»  and  here  and  there 
also  in  the  tissues  of  the  land-plants ;  but  considerations  of  the  most  various  kinds 
led  me  years  ago  to  the  view  that  in  transpiring  land  plants,  and  especially  in  shrubs 
and  trees,  the  vital  conditions  of  the  plants  could  not  be  correlated  in  this  manner. 
The  endosmotic  movements  of  the  salt-molecules  referred  to,  arc  so  slow  that  they 
could  not  possibly  supply  the  foliage  of  a  tree  with  the  large  quanüiies  of  nutritive 
salts  which  there  co-operaie  in  assimilation,  and  are  actually  show^n  to  be  present 
in  the  leaves  by  analysis,  Wlien  I  had  fully  substantiated  the  ideas,  already  pointed 
out  incidentally  by  Unger,  that  the  transpiration  current  of  land-plants  moves  not 
in  the  canities  but  in  the  substance  of  the  cell-walls  of  the  wood,  the  question 
arose  whether  the  water  ascending  in  the  wood  cell-walls  is  not  perhaps  pure 
water,  or  whether  it  carries  with  it  the  soluble  salts  contained  in  the  soil,  and 
conveys  them  into  the  leaves.  The  probability  of  the  latter  assumption  was  in- 
creased by  the  consideration  that  we  have  to  deal  with  only  extremely  dilute 
solutions — water  in  which  the  dissolved  molecules  of  the  salts  concerned  are 
contained  only  in  extremely  small  quantity;  perhaps  1:2000  or  even  lesg. 
Further,  it  was  to  Ijc  observed  that  e^en  in  the  ordinary  endosmotic  movement 
salt  molecules  *go  through  the  substance  of  cell-walls  and  protoplasm.  I  was  thus 
able  to  conclude,  further,  that  also  the  few  molecules  contained  in  the  ascending 
current  are  carried  forward  in  the  substance  of  the  wood  walls,  simultaneously  ^\  iih 
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the  water.  These  considerations  receive  full  experimental  confirmation  by  the 
fact  that  even  a  salt  (lithium  nitrate)  not  belonging  to  the  ordinary  nutritive 
materials  answers  the  condition  required  by  me,  and  ascends  in  the  wood  walls  with 
the  transpiration  current.  If,  as  already  mentioned,  a  weak  solution  of  lithium 
is  poured  on  the  roots  of  a  land-plant,  the  latter  continues  to  transpire,  and  after 
one  or  two  hours  the  lithium  is  already  found  in  the  leaves  situated  fifty  to  two  hun- 
dred centimetres  above  the  roots.  If  the  leaves  be  cut  off  and  immersed,  witli  the 
exclusion  of  the  stalk,  in  pure  water,  lithium  may  be  recognised  in  the  water  after  a 
few  hoiu-s,  having  come  out  of  the  epidermis  by  diffusion.  It  is  by  no  means  to  be 
supposed  that  this  rapid  movement  of  the  lithium  in  the  plant  has  taken  place 
by  endosmose  from  cell  to  cell :  it  has  evidently  ascended  with  the  transpiration 
current  in  the  wood  cell-walls,  and  in  the  same  manner  the  nutritive  salts  men- 
tioned are  likewise  sent  into  the  leaves.  What  has  been  said,  however,  does 
not  exclude  the  fact  that  endosmotic  movements  of  salt-molecules  take  place  where 
necessary  even  in  woody  plants:  when  the  cells  of  the  living  cortex,  or  the 
assimilating  cells  of  the  transpiring  leaves  decompose  phosphate  of  lime  or  sulphate 
of  magnesia  and  the  like,  in  their  interior,  molecules  of  these  salts,  ascending  wnth 
the  water  in  the  wood  walls,  will  be  able  to  enter  by  endosmose  into  the  interior 
of  the  cells  named.  We  shall  obtain  a  correct  idea  on  the  whole  if  we  suppose 
that  the  water  ascending  in  the  wood  extends  in  the  first  place  into  all  the  cell-walls, 
even  of  the  parenchymatous  tissues  of  the  cortex  and  leaves,  and  takes  with  it  the  salt 
particles  dissolved  in  it;  thus  the  cell-contents  become  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
a  layer  of  water,  which  is  between  the  molecules  (micellae)  of  the  cell-membrane. 
The  cell-wall  framework  of  the  entire  plant  contains  at  the  same  time  the  store  of 
water  and  salts  for  all  the  cells.  If  one  of  the  latter  requires  water,  it  finds  it  in  the 
first  place  in  its  wall ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  requires  a  number  of  salt  molecules, 
these  also  are  contained  in  the  water  of  the  cell-wall,  and  can  enter  at  once  into  the 
interior.  Everything  is  of  course  far  more  simple  in  submerged  water-plants,  which 
can  take  up  water  and  the  salts  dissolved  in  it  at  every  point  of  their  surface ;  with 
the  slender  structure  and  the  numerous  large  intercellular  spaces  of  the  water-plants, 
the  path  which  the  materials  in  the  cell-walls  have  to  describe  is  rarely  greater  than 
I  mm.,  and  even  the  slowest  movement  suffices  to  satisfy  the  requirement 

The  question  has  for  a  long  time  been  ventilated  whether  the  leaves  are  not  able, 
at  least  under  certain  circumstances— e.  g.  during  continuous  rain,  or  when  they 
are  covered  with  dew — to  absorb  water  and  substances  dissolved  in  it.  Numerous 
researches  directed  to  this  end  have  yielded  no  satisfactory  result  whatever; 
but  it  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  apprehend  the  essential  points  without  that.  If 
the  whole  plant  is  filled  and  turgid  with  water,  and  particularly  the  leaves,  it  is 
not  clear  how  the  latter  are  to  take  up  more  water  from  without;  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  are  drooping,  and  not  quite  filled  with  water,  it  depends  upon  the  consti- 
tution of  the  cuticle  whether  and  how  rapidly  they  are  able  to  absorb  water. 
The  fact  is,  that  drooping  shoots,  especially  of  wood- plants,  when  inverted  and 
plunged  in  water,  so  that  the  cut  end  of  the  stem  projects,  often  remain  drooping 
for  days  in  spite  of  the  surrounding  water,  and  thus  absorb  none;  and  it  is 
ob\ious  that  this  is  the  case  in  general  so  long  as  a  layer  of  air  clings  to  the 
surface  and  prevents  the  wetting  of  the  leaves.     If  the  leaves  become  actually  wetted, 
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however,  small  quantities  of  water  can  also  penetrate  into  Üie  tissue,  according  to 
circumstances,  and  even  any  particles  of  salt  contained  in  the  water  may  enter. 
This  must  be  concluded  with  certainly  from  tlie  fact  that  leaves  permeated  by 
lithium  nitrate  give  up  the  lithium  to  the  surrounding  water.  The  same  follows 
also  from  the  fact  that  drops  of  water  which  are  allowed  to  cling  to  the  surfaces  of 
leaves  show  an  alkaline  reacdon  after  ?ome  time,  because  small  quandtics  of  alkaline 
salts  have  diffused  out  from  the  tissue ' ;  and  that  substances  of  the  most  various  kind 
penetrate  from  outside  into  the  leaves,  is  shown  by  the  extraordinary  sensitiveness  of 
the  latter  to  vapours  of  ammonia,  chlorine,  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  for  example,  which 
injure  fields  and  gardens  in  the  proximit)'  of  factories  to  a  large  extent.  But  all  this 
does  not  prove  tliat  any  considerable  quantides  of  water»  and  salts  dissolved  in  it,  are 
conveyed  by  means  of  the  leaves  to  the  land-plants,  and  that  the  activity  of  the  roots 
and  of  transpiration  is  supplemented  by  this  means.  When  leaves  and  slioot-axes 
droop  after  a  hot  day,  and  again  become  fresh  as  the  sim  goes  down,  this  happens 
in  no  case  by  the  absorption  of  aqueous  \'apour  from  tlic  air  which  has  again  Income 
moist ;  but  simply  depends  upon  the  fact  that  with  diminution  of  tlic  transpiration 
the  turgescence  of  the  organs  becomes  restored  by  the  continued  supply  of  water 
from  k^low. 

It  appears  from  what  has  just  been  said,  that  the  normal  supplying  of  land- 
plants  with  water  and  nutritive  matters  dissolved  in  it.  is  the  funcdon  of  the  roots 
dislribuled  in  the  earth.  The  peculiarities  and  difficulties,  to  be  spoken  of  afterwards, 
with  which  the  absorption  of  these  matters  from  the  soil  is  connected,  as  well  as  the 
very  large  quantities  of  water  which  must  be  absorlx-d,  evidendy  constitute  one  of 
the  causes  which  bring  it  about  that  transpiring  land-plants  containing  chlorophyll» 
in  contrast  to  tlie  water-plants  and  parasites,  produce  such  copiously  branched  root* 
systems,  consisting  mostly  of  hundreds  and  thousands  of  individual  root-fibres.  I  have 
expressed  myself  more  in  detail  concerning  this  in  a  previous  lecmre.  The  copiousness 
of  the  root-system  corresfionds  simply  to  the  extent  in  surface  and  function  of  the 
organs  of  transpiration.  Where,  as  in  submerged  water-plants,  transpiradon  is 
completely  wanting,  only  very  few  roots  or  none  at  all  exist;  and  in  the  former 
case  these  serve  in  the  lower  plants  (Algx),  as  has  been  shown  previously,  only  as 
anchoring  organs.  The  floating  plants  provided  with  an  evaporating  surface  (e.  g. 
S/raliaieSf  Hydracharis,  Ltmna)  have,  it  is  true,  more  or  less  developed  roots,  the 
function  of  which,  however,  is  but  litlic  in  demand,  because  the  leaves  only  transpire 
feebly  in  the  moist  atmosphere;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  roots  surroimded  by 
liquid  water  can  absorb  it  without  hindrance.  Bog-plants  are  also  in  a  similar 
position  with  regard  to  the  acri\'ity  of  their  roots:  the  crown  of  leaves,  it  is  true, 
transpires  considerable  quantities  of  water,  but  their  roots  are  in  a  soil  completely 
saturated  with  water,  and  are  able  to  absorb  it  unhindered.  They  arc  in  fact  much 
more  abundantly  rooted  than  the  floating  and  submerged  water-plants  \  but  still  arc 


'  With  rcf^nl  to  the  alkaline  reaction  of  drops  of  water  placed  on  living  leaves,  and  the  fact, 
Already  discovered  by  Theodore  do  .Saussure,  1804,  iLni  alkalies  can  \>c  wa.shcd  out  of  living  leaves, 
monc  u  to  be  found  in  my  trvnti^e«  *  LUbcr  alkalische  und  saun  Kiaktioncn  iict  Säße  kbituicr 
Pßam<nuUm.'    iiot.  Slitting,  iS6j,  p.  357. 
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provided  with  root-fibres,  not  ßo  numerous  by  far  or  so  densely  filling  up  the  soil  as 
in  the  case  of  the  proper  land-plants.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  mode  of  life  of  the 
latter  that  they  only  flourish,  as  a  rule,  when  their  roots  are  distributed  in  a  soil  which 
is  relatively  dry,  and  only  incidentally  saturated  with  water.  Thus,  just  those  plants 
which  exhale  the  largest  quantities  of  aqueous  vapour  by  means  of  their  assimilating 
leaves  are  adapted  by  their  roots  to  a  soil  in  which  relatively  little  water  is  contained 
ordinarily,  and  especially  at  the  time  when  most  water  is  made  use  of.  In  order  to 
understand  this  completely,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  it  is  in  the  months  of  May,  June, 
July,  August,  and  September  that  the  transpiration  and  nutrition  of  our  cultivated 
plants,  field  plants,  and  forest  trees  are  particularly  active,  that  is,  at  a  time  when  the 
earth  is  completely  saturated  with  water  by  the  rain  only  now  and  again,  while  weeks 
and  months  often  pass,  during  which  these  plants  are  necessitated  to  take  up  by  vigor- 
ous transpiration  large  quantities  of  water  from  a  soil  which,  as  the  most  superficial 
inspection  shows,  contains  relatively  only  small  quantities  of  that  liquid.  And  this 
apparently  unfavourable  circumstance  is  really  quite  necessary  for  the  well-being  of 
the  truly  terrestrial  plants ;  since,  as  is  well  known,  fields  of  which  the  soil  is  too 
damp  are  made  in  a  high  degree  favourable  to  vegetation  by  drainage,  and  the  like 
is  true  of  gardens  and  forests.  The  cultivation  of  plants  in  greenhouses  and  rooms 
also  teaches  that  land-plants  which  are  rooted  in  flower-pots  very  easily  perish  from 
rotting  of  the  roots  if  they  are  watered  too  often;  and  it.  is  one  of  the  most 
elementary  rules  of  the  cultivation  of  plants  in  pots,  to  let  the  earth  in  the  latter 
become  very  dry  each  time  before  fresh  water  is  poured  on.  The  roots  of  land-plants 
thus  properly  carry  on  their  functions  continuously  only  when  the  soil  surrounding 
them  is  as  a  rule  relatively  poor  in  water ;  although  a  complete  saturation  of  the  soil 
for  a  short  time  does  not  at  once  act  injuriously.  The  condition  normally  favourable 
for  the  roots  of  transpiring  land-plants  is  therefore  this;  that  they  are  distributed 
in  a  soil  which,  in  addition  to  small  quantities  of  water,  contains  at  the  same  time 
spaces  filled  with  air,  by  means  of  which  the  respiration  of  the  roots  is  maintained. 
Very  often,  however,  during  long  continued  drought,  the  quantity  of  water  contained 
in  the  soil  sinks,  so  low  that  the  latter  appears  almost  air-dry ;  and  4t  seems  scarcely 
intelligible  how  the  roots  are  able  to  extract  from  it  the  large  quantities  of  water 
transpired  through  the  leaves.  It  thus  concerns  us  to  obtain  an  accurate  notion 
as  to  how  the  roots  of  land-plants  accomplish  the  absorption  of  such  large  quantities 
of  water,  from  a  soil  relatively  poor  in  water.  I  made  this  problem  the  subject  of  deep 
reflections  and  experiments  so  long  ago  as  1859*,  and  presented  the  results  in  a  con- 
nected form  in  my  Handbook  of  the  Experimental  Physiology  0/  Plants,  1865.  The 
figure  already  employed  there  to  illustrate  the  behaviour  of  the  roots  in  the  soil,  may 
here  again  serve  for  further  explanation.  For  the  absorption  of  water,  it  is  only  the 
younger  portions  of  the  individual  root-fibres,  distant  some  centimetres  from  the 
root-cap,  which  essentially  come  into  consideration — parts  which,  not  yet  covered 
with  periderm,  are  provided  with  thousands  of  root-hairs.  It  is  these  root-hairs 
which  bring  about  the  immediate  connection  of  land-plants  with  the  soil  whicli 
nourishes  them.     We  may  therefore  confine  our  considerations  to  the  behaviour  of 


'  For  tlie   behaviour  of  capillary  water   in  the  soil,   I  refer  to  my   treatise   in  the   paper, 
* Lamhvirthschaftl.  Versuchsstationen ,   \^l^      lieft.  IV,  p.  1. 
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a  single  root-hair»  \^hich  has  been  protruded  from  a  young  root  into  the  surrounding 
soil. 

In  Fig,  305,  e  is  the  epidermis  of  a  root  which  has  grown  perpendicularly  down- 
wards; the  root-hair  hh  has  been  developed  as  a  protuberance  of  an  epidermal  cell, 
and  at  z  and  s  it  is  closely  applied  to  single  particles  of  soil^  as  seen  below.  The  bodies 
T,  shaded  dark,  are  microscopically  small  panicles  of  earth,  between  which  are  cavities 
containing  air — left  completely  white.  Each  particle  of  soil  is  enveloped  by  a  thin  layer 
of  water,  which  is  held  fast  by  surface-attraction:  where  the  attraction  of  neighbouring 
particles  of  earth  co-operates  at  the  re-entering  angles,  these  otherwise  thin  layers  of 
water  form  thicker  masses.  These  aqueous  spheres  are  indicated  in  the  drawing  by  waved 
lines  (as  at  ß  and  y).  The  surface  of  the  root-hair  is  also  (as  at  a)  clothed  with  a  thin  layer 
of  water,  and  its  walls  are  saturated  with  that  fluid ;  the  spaces  left  white  are  filled 


FIG.  «0$. 


with  air.  Let  us  now  regard  the  root-hair  for  a  moment  as  inactive,  and  suppose  no 
disturbance  at  all  to  be  taking  place  in  the  soil.  Then  all  the  aqueous  spheres  of  the 
particles  of  earth  are  not  only  in  contact  with  one  another,  but  also  in  equilibrium. 
If  we  were  to  take  away  the  layer  of  water  at  y,  for  example,  the  equilibrium  would 
be  disturbed  throughout  the  entire  system,  and  water  would  flow  from  b  and  ß 
and  other  places,  towards  y,  until  the  forces  were  in  equilibrium.  If  we  now  assume 
the  root-hair  ^  ^  to  absorb  the  water  a  or  r,  this  penetrates  through  the  membrane 
»to  the  interior  of  t!ie  hair,  or  it  moves  along  r,  a,  S,  in  the  substance  of  the  wall 
ilf :  die  smface  of  this  wall  at  a  or  t  thus  possesses  less  water  than  corresponds  to  its 
power  of  attraction.  It  attracts  it,  therefore,  at  the  spot  t  :  this  then  absorbs  water  from 
3,  and  the  movement  proceeds  towards  y  and  5,  Arc,  imtil  Üie  molecular  equilibrium  of 
all  the  aqueous  spheres  is  again  established.  By  this  means  they  all  become  thinner 
and  thinner,  and  the  soil  as  a  whole  drier.  This  desiccation,  however,  may  make  itself 
[3]         _ 
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evident  not  merely  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  ihe  root-hair»  but  at  the  same 
time  affect  the  more  distant  parts,  since  by  the  absorption  through  the  root-hair  at 
a  or  r,  a  continuous  flow  of  the  adherent  water  of  i  lakes  place  towards  y,  ß,  and  a. 
This  assumption  is  supported  by  the  observation  tiiat  the  earth  of  large  glass  \essels 
in  which  plants  are  grown,  dries  up  not  merely  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
absorbing  roots,  but,  so  far  as  the  colour  of  the  earth  al!o\vs  us  to  recognise  it, 
the  desiccation  increases  equally  in  all  parts  even  far  from  the  roots.  This  move- 
ment of  water  on  the  surfaces  of  the  particles  of  soil,  easily  deduced  from  molecular 
forces,  is  confined  therefore  not  simply  to  microscopic  distances.  Every  root-hair  is 
itself  the  centre  of  a  current  directed  from  all  sides  towards  it ;  and  at  ihe  surface 
of  a  small  piece  of  root  covered  with  thousands  of  root-hairs  there  results  a  similar 
movement,  which  carries  the  aqueous  particles  in  the  soil  from  all  sides,  but  especially 
radially,  towards  the  axis  of  the  root. 

If  we  suppose  the  aqueous  envelope  of  a  particle  of  soil  to  consist  of  several 
very  thin  layers,  a,  ^,  r  .  ,  .  .  «,  according  to  its  thickness,  so  that  n  is  the  outermost, 
and  a  the  one  immediately  in  contact  with  the  panicle  of  soil;  then  ilie  water 
molecules  of  the  elementary  layer  a  will  be  attracted  with  a  maximum  force,  and 
in  the  layers  5  r,  &c,,  further  removed,  this  attraction  diminishes  progressively ; 
and  if  n  represents  the  outermost  layer,  when  the  soil  is  just  saturated  with  water, 
the  molecular  attraction  in  it  is  only  just  great  enough  to  prevent  the  water 
from  dropping  off.  In  the  case  last  assumed,  when  an  absorption  of  water  takes 
place  at  a  or  t,  the  outermost  layer  of  the  aqueous  spheres  moves  first,  in  order  to 
restore  the  disturbed  equilibrium  of  the  whole  system,  and  flo>\s  towards  a  and  r; 
because  this  outermost  elementary  layer  is  most  loosely  held»  and  is  therefore  most 
easily  put  in  motion.  The  more  water  the  root-hair  has  already  taken  up,  the  thinner 
are  ilie  aqueous  spheres  of  the  entire  system,  and  the  greater  the  force  with  which  the 
elementary  layer  now  outermost  (r,  for  instance)  is  ht-ld  fast;  and  the  greater  must  the 
forces  be  which  draw  the  water  into  the  wall  of  the  root-hair,  and  the  more  dirficuli 
and  slow  the  transmission  of  a  disturbance  from  a  to  ß,  y,  and  a.  A  condition  of 
the  aqueous  envelopes  may  finally  ensue,  where  tlie  elementary  layers  still  remaining 
are  held  so  fast  by  the  particles  of  soil  that  no  more  water  enters  the  wall  of  the 
rcHjt-hair.  In  this  case,  their  surfaces  may  possibly  be  still  clothed  widi  a  very  thin 
layer  of  fluid,  which  indeed  is  wanting  to  no  saturated  body.  If  now  the  root  is 
in  connection  with  a  leafy  stem  above  ground,  transpiration  from  this  organ  will  go 
on  removing  water  from  the  plant;  this  loss,  however,  under  the  circumstances 
given,  can  no  longer  be  compensated  by  absorption  on  the  part  of  the  ro<3t,  and  the 
interior  of  the  plant  becomes  deficient  in  water,  the  cells,  no  longer  sufficiently  turgid, 
become  flaccid,  and  the  leaves  droop.  Conversely,  it  is  also  possible  under 
certain  circumstances  to  conclude  from  the  drooping  of  the  leaves,  and  from 
the  quantity  of  water  known  to  be  contained  in  the  soil,  as  to  the  condition  which 
denotes  equilibrium  between  the  suction  of  the  root  and  the  forces  of  adhesion 
in  the  soil. 

I  have  in  a  few  cases  sought  to  determine  the  percentage  of  water  contained  in  the 
sou  when  Tobacco  plants  rooted  in  it  were  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  withdraw 
the  minimum  of  water  from  it.  This  takes  place  when  the  leaves  droop  in  a  moist 
atmosphere,  even  at  night,  and  therefore  when  the  loss  by  transpiration   is  very 
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small  and  the  compensation  aftordcd  by  means  of  the  roo\s  is  at  a  minimum; 
when  this  is  no  longer  afforded  by  the  roots,  equilibrium  has  nearly  set  in  between 
the  absorbing  forces  at  the  surface  of  the  root  and  the  absorptive  power  of  the  soil 
for  water.  The  carrying  out  of  such  determinations  cannot  from  their  very  nature 
be  quite  exact,  and  thus  the  following  numbers  are  only  intended  to  afford  a  definite 
idea  of  the  matters  described.  Under  certain  circumstances  a  young  Tobacco 
plant  began  to  droop  when  the  soil,  a  mixture  of  sand  and  black  beech  humus 
(in  a  room),  still  contained  12'2,'^Iq  of  its  dry  weight  of  water^  determined  at  loo^'C. 
This  soil,  dried  at  ioo*^C.,  was  able,  however,  to  retain  460/0  of  its  weight  of 
water  by  adhesion.  Consequently,  of  the  possible  amount  of  water  in  this  soil, 
only  46  — 1 2*3  (i.e.  33*7''/ü)  was  at  the  disposal  of  the  Tobacco  plant;  the 
i2-3<»/o  of  the  imbibed  water  still  present  was  held  so  fast,  that  the  roots  were 
no  longer  able  to  take  it  up. 

I  Another  almost  similar  Tobacco  plant,  standing  near  this,  drooped  during 
a  rainy  night,  when  the  loamy  soil  surrounding  its  roots  still  contained  8<'/o  of  water; 
100  granrmies  of  this  loam,  however,  were  able  to  retain  52-1  grammes  of  water  by 
[adhesion  or  absorption ;  accordingly  this  soil,  saturated  with  water,  gives  up  to  the 
plant  only  52-1  —  8  (i.  e,  44-i**/o)  of  its  water. 

Under  like  conditions  a  third  Tobacco  plant  drooped  when  its  roots  were  in 
coarse-grained  quartz  sand,  which,  in  100  parts  of  its  weight,  still  contained 
i'5»/o  water.  This  sand,  dried  at  100°  C,  was  able,  however,  to  retain  20-80/0 
water;  consequently  20-8— 1-5  (i.e.  i9-3*^*/o)  of  water  altogether  were  at  the  disposal 
of  the  plant,  after  saturation  of  the  soil  had  taken  place. 

The  more  the  last  remnant  of  water  adheres  to  the  particles  of  soil,  the  greater 
also  will  be  the  amount  of  water  contained  in  the  soil  at  the  time  when  the 
root  is  no  longer  able  to  extract  water  from  it ;  the  humus  soil  still  contained 
at  this  time  12-30/0,  the  loam  8"/o,  the  sand  only  1  »5*^/0.  Since  the  drooping 
only  took  place  when  the  soil  showed  this  poverty  in  water,  these  examples 
demonstrate  that  the  Tobacco  roots  still  withdraw  at  least  small  quantities  of 
water  from  the  soil  up  to  the  time  when  the  soil  is  air-dry,  since  the  prop^or- 
lions  of  water  named  correspond  approximately  to  the  air-dry  condition  of  such 
soils ;  and  these  researches  show  at  the  same  time  that  plants  still  withdraw 
water  from  the  soil  even  when  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  squeeze  any  out  of  it 
by  pressure. 

From  these  facts,  now,  it  is  to  be  seen  that  it  is  by  the  intimate  contact  or  attach- 
ment of  the  root-hairs  with  the  particles  of  soil  that  they  succeed  in  sucking  up  into 
the  plant  the  extremely  thin  layers  of  water  of  the  latter.  This  union  of  root-hairs 
and  particles  of  soil  has,  however,  still  another  yery  important  significance.  Only 
by  this  means  are  ihey  enabled  to  take  from  the  soil  the  nutritive  materials 
necessary  in  addition  to  the  water.  In  fact,  certain  materials  indispensable  for 
the  plant,  such  as  sulphates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  as  well  as  extremely  small 
traces  of  other  nutritive  salts,  are  without  doubt  dissolved  in  the  thin  layers  of 
water  which  surround  the  particles  of  soil:  this  follows  from  the  fact  that  the 
water  running  off  from  the  drain  pipes  of  tillage  soil  contains  these  substances. 
'  Bui  a  number  of  the  most  valuable  nutritive  materials  are  held  so  fast  in  vegetable 
soil,  that  it  is  impossible  to  wash  them  out  with  such  quantities  of  water  as  arc 
b  s  2 
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conveyed  to  thera  by  the  rain.  These  materiak  (chiefly  potash,  ammonia,  phos- 
phoric acid,  and  the  less  important  silica)  are  found  in  the  soU  in  a  peculiar 
combined   condition:    they  are,   as  we  are  accustomed   to  say,   absorbed.      An 
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Fig.  908.  SeedUmc  o' Wbctt  piast    Flit.  «07.  Tlw  s«ne  four  veeks  oM«r.    5  the  mc4  c«i«n  *c  :  v  ibc  ap4oci 
tt  raota  not  )r«t  AmOthtd  with  luln ;  #  p«m  «ttadMd  to  th«  «on  (to  Fir  »«)•    1»  F^C-  907  iHe  hain  «r*  AinsMty 


illustration    of  this   fact^    is   obtained    most   easily  by  filling  an   ordinary  funnel 


*  On  the  absorption  »nd  taking  up  of  absorbed  matten,  a  very  thorough  account  i%  found  in 
my  *  Handifmh  dtr  ExperirmntalfhysiohgU,'  1865,  p.  178.  The  corresponding  ?ection  in  PfeflFer's 
* PßamcH'physiologit*  1881)  shows  that  essenlially  nothing  new  is  to  be  addeti  concerning  the 
iubjects  cnenlioaed  in  the  previous  and  foUowitig  note». 
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with  about  a  kilogramme  of  damp  soil  from  a  field  or  garden,  and  then  pouring 

over  it  a  weak  solution    of  potash   salts,  phosphates,  or  ammonia  compounds. 

If  the  fluid  running  off  below  be  then  examined,  only  slight  traces  of  the  materials 

named  are  found  in  it,  or  even  none  at  all ;  though  lime  and  magnesium  sulphate 

are  generally  present  in  large  quantities.    It 

is  therefore  necessary  to  pour  on  very  con-  U{ 

siderable  quantities  of  pure  water,  in  order 

to  gradually  wash  out  again  part  of  the 

materials  previously  held  fast  in  the  earth ; 

the  soil  of  vegetation  thus  acts  on  these 

nutritive   materials  of  plants,   as   animal 

charcoal  on  colouring  matters  and  other 

chemical  compounds. 


FIG.  ao&  —  Seedling  of  \Vbite  Mustard..  A  U 
uken  out  of  the  soil  and  thows  the  particles  of  soil 
clinging  to  the  root  hairs :  in  B  these  have  been  re- 
moYed  by  washing  in  water. 


FtC.  909.  —  Root-hair  of  a  seedliag  of  Wheat 
closely  attached  to  particles  of  soil  (highly  magniflod, 
c£  Fig.  ao6). 


Meanwhile  it  is  of  little  interest  for  us  to  know  in  how  far  purely  chemical 
or  even  molecular  forces  come  into  consideration  in  the  absorption  of  the  materials 
in  the  soil.  So  much  is  at  any  rate  established,  that  chemical  compounds  of 
potash,   ammonia,   and    phosphoric    acid,   are    retained   with  great  force  on   the 
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surfaces  of  the  small  particles  of  soil,  forming  extremely  fine  coats  on  them. 
But  it  is  these  substances  which  must  be  taken  up  by  the  root-hairs,  and  it  is  obvious 
that  this  is  only  possible  by  the  root-hairs  coming  into  the  closest  and  most 
extensive  contact  with  the  particles  of  soil.  Since  the  nutritive  materials  clinging 
to  the  particles  of  soil  are  not  soluble — or  but  very  slightly  so — in  the  layers  of 
water,  the  root-hairs,  as  they  apply  themselves  fast  to  the  surfaces  of  the  particles, 
must  themselves  effect  the  solution  of  the  absorbed  materials.  This  they  ac- 
complish by  means  of  the  extremely  thin  membrane  of  the  root-hair  being 
permeated  with  an  acid  fluid,  which,  coming  in  contact  with  the  surfaces  of  the 
particles  of  soil,  renders  soluble  the  molecules  of  absorbed  materials  adhering  there : 
it  thus  becomes  possible  for  these  substances  to  penetrate  into  the  root-hairs  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  diffusion,  and  thence  to  pass  over  into  the  stream  of  sap,  to  be 
carried  finally  to  the  organs  of  assimilation.  That  the  root-hairs  are,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  able  to  bring  the  whole  of  the  potash  salts  and  phosphates  necessary 
to  vigorous  vegetation  from  the  absorbed  condition  into  the  plant,  may  be  easily 
demonstrated  by  repeating  an  experiment  first  proposed  by  Naegeli  in  1861. 
I  am  accustomed  to  make  the  experiment  in  the  following  way:  bits  of  peat 
which,  according  to  chemical  analysis,  contain  practically  no  potash  salts  and 
phosphates,  are  laid  for  some  days  in  a  1-2  per  cent,  solution  of  any  potassium 
salt  (e.g.  potassium  phosphate),  or  even  in  a  solution  of  a  complete  nutritive 
mixture  such  as  we  shall  learn  more  about  later  on,  until  they  are  completely 
soaked.  The  bits  of  peat  are  now  lixiviated  for  some  days  in  pure  water,  fre- 
quently renewed,  until  the  latter  no  longer  contains  any  traces  of  potassium  and 
phosphoric  acid:  they  are  then  broken  up  into  small  pieces,  and  a  large  flower 
pot  filled  with  them.  Seeds  of  Maize,  Wheat,  Tobacco,  Hemp,  Gourd,  Beans,  or 
other  plants  are  now  sown  in  this  medium.  It  suflBces  to  water  in  the  usual 
manner  with  ordinary  spring  water,  which  is  always  rich  in  sulphates  of  lime  and 
magnesia,  or  with  a  very  dilute  solution  of  gypsum,  magnesium  sulphate,  and  calcium 
nitrate  in  distilled  water.  On  the  completion  of  germination  the  plants  then  go 
on  growing  as  in  good  garden  soil,  and  attain  to  complete  development  and 
vigorous  production  of  seeds;  while  plants  of  the  same  species  cultivated  in  a 
similar  manner,  except  that  the  peat  soil  had  not  previously  absorbed  any  phosphoric 
acid  and  potassium  salts,  remain  exceedingly  feeble,  and  languish.  Such  experi- 
ments prove  that  the  quantities  of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  necessary  to 
vigorous  development  are  taken  up  by  the  root-hairs  from  the  surfaces  of  the 
pieces  of  peat. 

By  means  of  the  acid  fluid  which  permeates  the  walls  of  the  root-hairs,  the 
latter  are  able  to  dissolve  even  solid  and  crystallised  minerals.  In  the  year  1859 
I  showed*  that  roots  which  become  closely  applied  to  the  polished  surfaces  of 
marble  plates,  corrode  them,  so  that  after  some  time  a  corrosion  figure  of  the  roots 
is  obtained  on  the  marble  surface.  Of  course  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  these 
corrosions  penetrate  to  any  considerable  depth  ;  they  are  evident  rather  only 
as  extremely  fine  rugosities  on  the  polished  surface.     I  subsequendy  showed  that 


*  I  first  drew  attention  to  the  corrosion  of  polished  stone  plates,  *  Bot,  Zeitung,'  i860,  p.  118, 
&c.     More  details  in  my  *  Exptrimmtal-physiologie^  p.  188. 
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sfmftar  corrosion  figures  arc  to  be  obtained  also  on  polished  sur races  of  Dolo- 
mite (a  Tnixture  of  calcium  carbonate  and  magnesium  carbonate)»  of  Magnesite 
(crystalline  magnesium  carbonate)»  and  of  Osteolite  (earthy  apatite,  chiefly  tribasic 
calcium  phosphate)  when  the  roots  of  Beans,  Maize,  Wheat,  Gourd,  Tro/krolum, 
Peas,  and  others  are  caused  to  apply  themselves  closely,  and  grow  over  the 
polished  surfaces  of  these  stones,  The  experiments  were  made  by  laying  the 
plate  of  slone,  with  the  polished  surface  turned  upwards,  at  the  bottom  of 
a  vessel  10-15  cm.  deep ;  this  was  then  filled  with  clean  washed  sand,  and 
several  seeds  placed  in  the  latter.  With  sulhcient  moisture  the  radicles  grow 
vertically  downwards  until  they  abut  upon  the  polished  surface;  there  they 
bend  to  one  side,  grow  on  horizontally,  clinging  to  the  polished  surface,  and 
form  lateral  roots  which  likewise  become  closely  attached.  When  after  8-10 
days,  in  summer,  the  vessel  is  upturned,  and  the  stone  plate  carefuJly  washed 
id  dried,  the  corrosion  figure  of  the  roots  is  seen  on  the  polished  surface. 
The  experiment  succeeds  with  such  certainty  that  it  may  be  used  for  demonsü'ation 
in  lectures. 

It  follows  from  these  facts  that  the  root-hairs,  when  they  meet  in  the 
soil  with  small  pieces  of  stone  which  contain  carbonate  of  lime,  compounds 
of  phosphoric  acid,  magnesite  and  dolomite,  dissolve  small  quantities  of  these 
salts  at  their  surfaces,  and  carry  them  into  fhe  plant.  Since  now  the  soil  of 
vegetation  is  a  very  various  mixture  of  small  particles  of  stone  with  organic 
remains,  so-called  humus,  different  hairs  of  the  same  root,  and  likewise  the  hairs 
of  different  roots  of  a  plant,  find  opportunity  here  and  there  of  taking  up  sometimes 
chiefly  phosphates,  at  others  potassium  comf>ounds,  &c.,  and  conveying  them  into 
the  sap  of  the  plant.  In  this,  each  individual  root- hair  of  coiu-se  accomplishes 
but  very  little ;  the  quantity  which  it  is  able  to  take  up  wiJI  perhaps  only  amount 
to  the  millionth  part  of  a  milligram.  As  we  know  already  from  previous  study, 
each  root-hair  remains  capable  of  action  but  a  few  days ;  however,  on  a  plant 
even  of  inconsiderable  size  there  are  millions  of  active  root-hairs,  and  as  the 
older  of  these  die,  millions  of  new  ones  appear  in  their  place,  to  use  up  portions 
of  the  soil  not  yet  laid  under  contribution.  We  must  here  remember  what 
was  said  in  the  organography  of  the  roots,  that  behind  each  root-apex  as  it 
grows  forward  in  the  soil,  new  root-hairs  are  continually  arising,  while  the  older 
ones  further  behind  on  the  root  perish  (Fig.  207).  Since  now,  at  the  same  time, 
new  root-fibres  spring  in  various  directions  from  those  already  existing,  and 
extend  in  the  soil,  new  portions  of  the  latter  are  continually  being  placed  in 
requisition  by  the  root-hairs;  and  thus  the  whole  of  the  soil,  permeated  by  the 
thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  fine  root-fibres  of  a  plant,  is  gradually 
used  up. 

The  roots  thus  evidently  contribute  to  the  chemical  decomposition  of  the  solid 
particles  of  stone  in  the  soil  of  vegetation, — a  process  which  proceeds  at  the 
same  lime  slowly  by  means  of  the  carbonic  acid  contained  in  the  soil,  and  of 
the  nitric  acid  contained  in  the  rain  water;  and  if  the  rotting  remains  of 
vegetation  arc  again  incorporated  in  the  soil,  the  vegetable  mould  must  in  this 
way  continually  become  richer  in  soluble  and  absorbed  nutritive  matters.  This 
influence  of  plants  on  their  mineral  substratum  is  clearly  evident  where  Lichens 
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and  Mosses  attach  themselves  to  the  free  surfaces  of  rocks,  e.  g.  on  high  moun- 
lains.  The  solid  crystalline  surface  of  the  stone  becomes  gradually  converted,  by 
the  activity  of  the  roots  of  these  plants,  into  a  friable  crumbling  loose  substance, 
which  continually  penetrates  deeper  into  the  stone,  and  so  presents  a  substratum 
in  which  even  the  stronger  roots  of  larger  plants  can  then  obtain  a  hold. 
In  a  certain  sense,  the  roots  thus  behave  towards  the  mineral  constituents  of 
the  soil  much  as  the  roots  of  parasites  behave  towards  the  tissues  of  their  host 
plants ;   we  shall  return  to  this  subject  later,  however.  ^M 

If  we  now  throw  another  glance  on  the  matters  treated  of  in  the  presen^i 
lecture,  the  fact  is  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  plant  undertakes  the  absorp- 
tion of  its  nutritive  matters  by  means  of  its  own  activity,  and  is  by  no  means 
simply  passive.  In  the  first  place  the  root-hairs»  after  they  have  become  closely 
applied  to  the  particles  of  soil,  have  to  take  up  the  water  clinging  fast  to 
the  latter,  as  well  as  the  equally  closely  attached  nutritive  substances.  The 
next  step  is  to  convey  these  substances  to  the  assimilating  organs,  the 
green  leaves.  The  wonderful  properties  of  the  wood  cell-walls,  which  are 
comparable  with  nothing  else,  permit  the  ascent  of  the  water  and  the  small 
quantities  of  salt  dissolved  in  it  through  the  stem  "up  to  the  leaves,  but  only 
in  so  far  as  these  latter  themselves  regulate  this  movement  according  to  their 
needs:  when  strong  light  promotes  turgescence  in  the  sensitive  guard-celts  of 
the  stomata,  causing  them  to  open,  the  aqueous  vapour  escapes  from  the  inter- 
cellular spaces  of  the  leaf  simultaneously  wiüi  the  oxygen  of  the  decomposed 
carbon  dioxide;  and  as  assimilation  thus  commences,  the  ascending  water  cur- 
rent is  set  in  motion  by  this  continued  open  condition  of  the  stomata,  and» 
starting  from  the  ape.x  of  the  root-hairs,  conveys  the  constituents  of  the  soil  1 
which  are  indispensable  in  assimilation  into  the  tissues  of  the  leaves  containinfl^H 
chlorophyll.  '^I 

That  the  roots  are  not  merely  passively  concerned  in  the  absorption  of  w*ater 
from  the  soil,  but  are  independently  and  actively  engaged  in  it  in  consequence 
of  certain  irritabilities,  I  con\inced  myself  first  in  the  autumn  of  1859,  on  ob- 
serving* that  the  leaves  of  plants  of  Tobacco  and  Gourd  rooted  in  flower-pots 
drooped  when  the  earth  was  cooled  down  to  a  few  degrees  above  zero,  an4^ 
thus  absorbed  less  water  than  was  requisite  to  cover  the  feeble  transpiratioi 
The  warming  of  the  flower-pot  sufficed  to  increase  the  absorption  of  water 
far  that  the  drooping  leaves  again  became  turgid.  This  phenomenon  can  aJs 
be  brought  about  in  summer,  if  the  pots  in  which  sensitive  plants  are  rooted 
are  cooled  by  surrounding  thera  with  pieces  of  ice.  It  is  not  all  plants  however 
which  are  provided  with  roots  so  sensitive  to  temperature,  but  only  those,  as  it 
appears,  which  come  from  warm  climates.  Cabbages,  for  instance,  and  other  native 
plants  did  not  droop  when  I  cooled  their  roots.  On  the  other  hand,  again, 
it  is  certain  that  in  all  plants  the  absorbing  activity  of  the  roots  is  invigorated 
by  an   increase  of  temp>erature   up  to  25°— 3o°C;   as  is  apparent,  for  instance. 


nd^ 
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*  I  have  described  the  drooping  of  leaves  when  the  roots  are  in  earth  loo  cold  for  them  in  the 
paper,  •  LandwirthschafiHcht  Vtrsmhistationem*  1859,  If  P-  *38. 
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from  my  success  in  causing  a  great  number  of  very  different  plants  to  excrete 
water  at  the  edges  of  the  leaves  in  the  form  of  drops,  by  warming  the  roots — 
the  consequence  being  a  vigorous  absorption  and  forcing  up  of  the  water  into 
the  leaves. 

The   excretion   of  drops  here  mentioned  I  shall   consider  more    in   detail 
in  the  next  lecture. 


LECTURE    XVL 

EXCRETION  OF  WATER  IN  THE  LIQUID   STATE. 

Although  the  phenomena  to  be  treated  of  here  are  far  less  important  for  the 
life  and  maintenance  of  the  plant  than  transpiration — i.  e.  the  excretion  of  aqueous 
vapour  by  land-plants — it  is  nevertheless  worth  while  to  examine  more  closely 
the  excretion  of  liquid  water  which  takes  place  in  plants  under  very  various 
circumstances;  especially  since  it  aiTords  us  a  deeper  insight  into  relations  of 
structure  and  of  mechanical  arrangements  in  the  plant.  From  this  point  of  view 
the  excretions  of  water  termed  *  bleeding '  and  *  weeping '  particularly  excited  the 
interest  of  the  older  vegetable  physiologists  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  and 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  centuries. 

By  the  terms  Bleeding  and  Weeping  are  designated  those  excretions  of  water 
which  occur  under  certain  circumstances  in  consequence  of  injuries,  generally  such 
that  water  is  exuded  in  greater  or  less  quantity  from  fresh  transverse  sections 
of  the  wood.  Two  essentially  different  cases  have  to  be  distinguished,  however, 
viz.,  first,  the  case  in  which  water  is  exuded  from  the  wood-body  in  consequence 
of  a  rise  of  temperature,  and  in  which,  above  all,  the  activity  of  the  roots  does 
not  take  any  part;  and  secondly,  the  case  where,  from  wounds  in  the  wood, 
relatively  large  quantities  of  water  are  exuded  during  long  periods,  which  did 
not  previously  exist  in  the  wood,  but  must  first  have  been  absorbed  by  the  roots. 
The  first  phenomenon,  which  I  shall  name  the  bleeding  of  wood  in  winter,  can 
be  produced  just  as  well  with  isolated  cut-oflf  pieces  of  wood  as  with  rooted 
woody  plants ;  while  the  other  phenomenon,  which  I  distinguish  as  the  weeping  of 
the  root-stock,  only  occurs  in  vigorous,  rooted,  living  plants,  although  similar  exuda- 
tions of  water,  but  very  much  less  in  quantity,  may  also  occur  under  certain 
circumstances  with  separate  portions. 

The  bleeding  of  wood  in  winter  *  is  observed  in  its  most  typical  form  if,  on 
a  cold  but  frostiess  winter  day,  a  portion  of  a  branch  of  a  tree  {Rhamnus, 
Hazel,  Pine,  Walnut,  Birch,  &c.),  about  25-50  centimetres  long  and  2-5 
centimetres  thick,  is  cut  off,  and  the  two  cut  ends  smoothed  with  a  sharp  knife. 
Outside  in  the  cold  air  the  smooth  sections  appear  relatively  dry,  and  no 
liquid  water  is  to  be  seen,  even  at  the  lower  section,  when  the  piece  of  branch 


*  Cp.  my  treatise,  * Qtullungserscheinungen  an  Hölzern*  (Bot.  Zeit,  i860,  p.  253),  where  the 
older  literature  is  collected  also.  The  explanation  of  the  phenomena  there  described  by  me  is  found 
in  my  treatise, '  Über  die  Porosität  des  Holzes*  (Arb.  des  bot.  Inst,  in  Wzbg.  B.  II,  p.  291). 
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is  held  vertically.  When  ihe  object  is  brought  into  a  warm  roonij  however,  or, 
still  belter,  wrapped  in  a  warm  cloth,  clear  water  gradually  oozes  out  from  the 
wood  at  the  lower  cut  end;  and  if  the  latter  is  then  held  for  some  few  minutes 
through  the  opened  window  out  in  the  cold  air,  the  exuded  water  is  plainly  seen 
to  be  slowly  sucked  in  again,  tintil  the  surface  of  the  section  appears  distinctly 
dry.  If  the  cold  piece  of  branch  is  placed  in  a  cylinder  of  warm  water  at 
25  — 30*^0.1  so  that  only  the  upper  section  protrudes,  water  again  oozes  forth:  this 
occurs  first  at  the  most  external  layer  of  the  wood  and  then  progressively  oozes 
from  the  inner  and  older  rings  of  the  alburnum,  in  accordance  with  the  progressive 
warming  from  without  inwards.  Small  bubbles  of  air  come  out  of  the  vessels 
with  the  water,  and  are  forcibly  ejected.  If  the  object  is  lifted  out  and  at  once 
brought  in  the  same  position  into  a  cylinder  of  cold  water,  the  layer  of  water  on  the 
cut  end  then  sinks  again  into  the  m  ood ;  again  also  progressively  from  without 
inwards  as  the  cooling  effect  penetrates,  until  the  section  appears  dry. 

From  this  simple  experiment  several  things  are  to  be  learnt.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  by  the  warming  of  the  wood  that  w^ater  is  expelled  at  the  cut  end; 
and  in  fact  the  water  is  driven  from  the  warm  to  the  cold  place.  In  accord* 
ance  with  this,  cooling  brings  about  the  re-absorbrion  into  the  wood  of  the 
expelled  water.  Secondly,  detailed  studies  in  the  winter  of  1859  showed  me  that 
the  quantity  of  water  expelled  always  represents  only  a  relatively  small  proportion 
of  llie  total  quantity  of  water  contained  in  the  w^ood.  It  is  obvious,  and  is 
demonstrated  by  observation,  that  the  phenomenon  only  appears  at  all  when 
the  wood  contains  relatively  large  quantities  of  water.  The  poorer  in  water  it  is, 
the  more  it  must  be  warmed  to  bring  about  the  emission  of  water.  As  Hofmeister 
first  recognised,  basing  his  opinion  on  my  observations,  the  whole  phenomenon 
depends  chiefly  upon  the  expansion  of  the  air  contained  in  the  wood.  We  saw 
in  tiic  lecture  before  last,  that  the  wood-cells,  even  of  wood  very  rich  in  water, 
are  never  entirely  filled  with  water ;  but  that  a  portion  of  their  cavity  is  occupied 
by  air-bubbles.  It  is  the  expansion  of  this  air,  saturated  with  aqueous  vapour» 
which  forces  out  the  water  from  the  wood-cells;  and  the  coohng  of  these  air- 
bubbles,  on  the  other  hand,  effects  the  suction  by  which  the  water  is  again  drawn  in. 
That  the  change  of  volume  of  the  water  itself  is  far  from  sufficient  to  explain  the 
quantity  driven  out,  I  had  already  established  by  my  investigation.  Since,  however, 
the  wood-cells  are  closed  on  all  sides,  and  the  vessels  may  here  be  neglected  for 
the  time  being,  and  since  the  phenomenon  appears  also  in  the  wood  of  Conifers, 
which  has  no  vessels,  the  water  driven  out  by  the  expansion  of  the  air-bubbles 
in  the  wood  must  obviously  be  forced  through  the  cell-walls  themselves;  this, 
of  course,  will  take  place  most  easily  and  rapidly  through  the  thin  portions  of  wall 
which  close  the  pits.  With  a  slight  rise  of  temperature,  now,  the  force  with 
which  the  air-bubbles  drive  out  the  water  is  relatively  feeble;  and  from  the 
fact  that  the  water  filters  with  facility  through  the  wood  cell-walls,  we  draw  the  con- 
clusion that  wood,  even  when  it  contains  no  vessels,  must  l^  in  a  very  high  degree 
permeable.     In  how^  high  a  degree  this  is  the  case   I   convinced  myself*   some 

»  With  respect  to  the  exlriiOTdinary  facility  trith  which  the  filtration  of  pure  water  takes  pUcc 
through  fresh  wood,  ftirther  fucts  »re  also  to  be  found  10  the  trc*tise  lust  cited. 
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years  ago,  with  fresh,  vigorous  pieces  of  living  Pine.  When  a  film  of  water  was 
placed  with  a  brush  on  the  upper  transverse  section  of  a  piece  of  the  stem  even 
I  —3m.  long,  it  sank  in  a  few  seconds  into  the  wood,  while  an  equal  quantity  of  water 
appeared  at  the  lower  section, — a  proof  that  the  smallest  pressure  can  be  equalised 
by  means  of  filtration  through  the  wood  By  this  and  other  experiments  I  con- 
vinced myself,  also,  that  the  spring  wood  of  the  annual  rings  is  more  permeable  by 
far  than  the  autumnal  and  heart  wood. 

I  may  take  this  opportunity  also  of  mentioning  the  very  remarkable  fact 
that  the  air  in  the  wood-cells,  as  well  as  in  the  vessels  of  living  plants,  is  in  a 
high  degree  rarefied — a  fact  which  I  had  already  stated  hypothelically  in  1865, 
but  which  is  now  better  known,  and  can  be  easily  demonstrated.  The  simplest 
proof  that  the  air  in  the  wood-cells  exerts  a  feebler  pressure  than  the  atmosphere, 
lies  in  the  fact  that  a  freshly  cut  piece  of  wood,  when  laid  in  water  of  like 
temperature,  absorbs  it  eagerly,  as  may  be  easily  proved  from  the  increasing 
weight  of  the  wood.  This  absorption,  however,  is  simply  nothing  further  than 
the  forcing  in  of  the  w^ater  by  the  pressure  of  the  external  air,  which,  in  its  turn, 
can  only  exert  this  influence  when  and  so  long  as  the  tension  of  the  air  contained 
in  the  wood,  together  with  its  aqueous  vapour,  is  feebler  than  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere;  or  in  other  words,  if  the  air-bubbles  saturated  with  vapour  in  the 
wood  had  the  same  tension  as  the  atmospheric  air,  it  is  by  no  means  obvious 
how  fresh  wood,  the  cell-walls  of  which  are  saturated  with  water,  and  the  cavities, 
at  least  in  part,  filled  with  it,  could  still  lake  up  water ;  and  this  is,  of  course,  still 
much  less  the  case  if  the  cavities  of  the  wood  were  already  quite  full  of  water. 
In  1874  Höhnel  made  known  the  remarkable  fact  that  when  a  branch  of  a  living 
plant  is  bent  down  into  a  bowl  of  mercury,  and  there  cut  through,  the  mer- 
cury penetrates  far  into  the  vessels.  In  a  few  seconds  the  naercury  pene- 
trates several  centimetres  into  the  vessels  of  both  parts  of  the  shoot,  and  so 
much  the  further  the  wider  the  vessels  are.  If  the  capillary  repulsion  between 
the  vascular  walls  and  the  mercury  is  also  regarded,  one  is  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  latter  must  be  forced  into  the  vessels  by  a  considerable  pressure,  or,  if 
one  will,  suction.  The  pressing  force,  however,  is  no  other  than  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere  on  the  merctuy;  and  this  is  only  in  so  far  effective  as  the 
pressure  of  the  air  in  the  vessels  is  smaller,  or,  in  other  words,  because  the  air 
in  these  is  rarefied.  The  rarefaction  may  be  very  considerable,  and  Höhnel 
calculated  from  his  experiments  that  the  pressure  of  the  air  in  the  vessels  may 
sink  to  ^  or  even  J  of  the  atmospheric  pressure ;  and  I  have  sought  to  make 
it  probable  that,  under  certain  circumstances,  younger  vessels  and  wood-cells  may 
even  be  completely  empty  of  air   and  only  contain  aqueous  vapour*.      In  fact, 


'  I  have  already  propounded  my  view  that  wood-cells  and  vessels  may  be  devoid  of  nir  tmder 
certain  circmnstanccs  io  *Arifcittn  des  öat.  Irut.  in  l^s^g.^  (II,  1879,  p.  324),  I  may  simply  add 
one  remark  here.  When,  on  the  death  and  disappeamnce  of  the  protoplasm  from  wood-cells  and 
vesselB,  the  watery  sap  contained  in  their  cavities  comes  into  immediate  contact  with  the  lignificd 
walls,  it  is  imbibed  under  the  influence  of  the  neighbouring  wood  cell-walls.  The  water  contained 
in  the  recently  developed  wood-cells  and  vessels  enters  inlo  the  ascending  transpiration  current  and 
is  carried  forward  by  this.  The  imbibing  force  of  the  wood  cell-walls  here  effective,  however,  is. 
u  we  know  already,  enormous,  and  may  be  able  to  withdraw  the  water  from  the/resh  wood-ocll» 
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air  from  without  can  only  penetrate  into  the  cavities  of  young  vessels  and  wood* 
cells  with  difficulty,  when  the  latter  lose  the  protoplasm  and  sap  with  which  they 
were  previously  filled.  Meanwhile,  without  entering  more  into  detail  respecting  this 
point»  it  is  obvious  that  the  air  in  the  wood-cells,  which  is  always  rarefied,  must  become 
still  further  expanded  and  rarefied  if  a  great  portion  of  the  water  contained  in  them 
is  quickly  conveyed  through  the  wood  cell-walls  to  the  transpiring  leaves.  Hohnel's 
experiment,  moreover,  as  I  have  shown,  may  be  made  more  evident  so  far  as 
the  vessels  are  concerned,  with  dark  solutions  of  colouring  matter;  and  again, 
I  have,  by  cutting  oflF  the  branches  of  living  Conifers  under  a  solution  of 
lithium,  also  been  able  to  convince  myself  that  this  solution  quickly  penetrates  to 
a  considerable  distance  into  the  wood-tissue.  This  is  to  be  recognised  by  the 
spectroscope,  in  the  manner  previously  indicated ;  and  demonstrates  anew  that 
the  air  in  the  wood-cells  as  well  as  in  the  vessels  is  rarefied. 

It  is  clear  that  these  facts  may  be  employed  to  explain  several  still  obscure 
phenomena  concerning  the  water  contained  in  the  wood  of  living  trees.  The 
obscure  facts  to  which  I  here  refer  consist,  not  in  that  the  water  ascends  in  the 
wood  cell-walls  up  into  the  crown  of  the  highest  trees,  since  this,  as  we  saw 
before,  is  quite  intelligible  from  the  imbibing  force  of  the  wood  cell-walls  i  it  has 
been  hitherto  unintelligible,  however,  how  the  liquid  water  comes  into  the  cavities  of 
the  wood-cells.  If  only  wcHDdy  plants  of  a  few  metres  high  were  concerned,  or  the 
lower  portions  of  a  tall  tree  stem,  one  might  believe  that  the  rarefaction  of  the 
air  in  the  wood-cells  acts  as  a  sucking  apparatus.  But  every  such  suction  is  simply 
nothing  more  than  the  difference  of  pressure  between  the  atmosphere  and  the 
rarefied  internal  air.  Thus,  if  the  cavity  of  the  wood-tells  were  entirely  empty 
of  air,  and  devoid  of  aqueous  vapour,  the  suction,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing  in  this 
case,  the  whole  external  pressure  of  the  air  could  only  force  the  water  about 
ten  metres  high  in  the  wood  of  the  stem,  even  if  the  cell-walls  opposed  no 
resistance. 

It  still  remains  niifxplained,  moreover,  how  the  action  of  the  atmospheric 
pressure  on  the  surf^ices  of  the  root  is  to  be  imagined.  Moreover,  the  wood- 
cells  situated  much  higher  in  a  tree  contain  liquid  water,  in  addition  to  air,  and 
this  at  any  rate  cannot  be  explained  so  simply  by  differences  of  atmospheric 
pressure. 

Meanwhile,  I  only  bring  these  doubts  forward  here  because  they  render 
clear  the  question  with  which  we  are  concerned.  Sooner  or  later  it  will  yet  be 
shown  that  the  rarefaction  of  the  air  in  the  wood,  in  combination  w*ith  peculiar 
arrangements  not  understood  hitherto,  brings  it  about  that  liquid  water  gets  into 
the  wood-cells,  even  at  considerable  heights.  Concerning  this,  also,  I  may  mention 
that  the  rarefaction  of  the  air  is  easily  observed  even  in  the  vessels  of  small 
herbaceous  plants;  and  that  a  fact  so  genera!  can  certainly  not  he  accidental 
imd  without  significance  for  the  life  of  the  plant.     Whether  it  may  be  regarded 


and  vessels  with  such  force  that  the  latter  become  completely  empty.  Vapour  imdef  .1  pressure 
correspoocling  to  the  temperature  alone  remains  in  their  cavities.  When  obtervations  show  that 
Mit  (though  very  much  rarified)  is  contained  in  the  cavities  of  wood,  this  must  have  penetrated  by 
»low  diffusion  from  the  exterior. 
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as  promoting  the  movement  of  the  imbibed  water  in  the  lignified  cell-walls  may 
well  be  conjectured,  but  cannot  be  proved. 

If  we  bear  in  mind  the  phenomena  observed  on  warming  and  cooling  a  piece  of 
wood  cut  off  in  winter,  it  is  clear  that  within  the  stem  of  a  living  tree,  movements  of 
water  will  also  occur  in  the  interior  of  the  wood,  through  the  unequal  warming  at 
different  heights  which  must  necessarily  occur  with  sudden  changes  of  temperature. 
When,  for  example,  the  sun  shines  on  a  tree  after  a  cold  night,  the  thinner  branches 
are  more  rapidly  warmed  than  the  thick  stem,  and  the  water  is  driven  from  them 
into  the  latter ;  and  conversely,  with  the  increasing  cold  of  night  the  branches  become 
more  rapidly  cooled  than  the  thick  stem,  and  take  up  water  from  the  latter.  With 
a  rise  of  temperature  in  winter,  tension  in  the  wood  generally  must  occur,  since  the 
air-bubbles  in  the  wood-cells  on  becoming  warmed  tend  to  force  the  water  through 
the  walls,  which  is  prevented  by  the  cortex.  If,  however,  a  hole  penetrating  as  far  as 
the  alburnum  is  made  with  an  auger,  and  an  exit-tube,  bent  downwards  and  opening 
at  the  bottom  of  a  flask,  is  placed  in  it,  these  effects  of  changes  of  temperature  may 
be  made  visible.  As  the  temperature  rises,  water  flows  out  of  the  hole  into  the 
flask;  this  has  simply  been  expelled  by  the  expanding  air-bubbles  of  the  wood. 
On  the  recurrence  of  cold  weather,  however,  the  air-bubbles  contract;  and  the 
consequence  of  this  is  that  the  water  which  had  flowed  out  into  the  flask  is 
again  sucked  up  through  the  tube  into  the  wood.  Although,  as  was  shown  above, 
the  water  expelled  by  the  rise  of  temperature  is  always  only  a  small  portion  of  that 
present  in  the  wood,  nevertheless  several  litres  of  water  may  be  driven  out  from 
a  large  tree  in  an  experiment  of  this  kind,  if  the  increase  of  temperature  is  suf- 
ficient, since  the  water  contained  in  the  wood  of  a  large  tree  may  certainly  amount 
to  hundreils  of  litres.  Moreover,  the  phenomenon  need  not  be  confined  to  the 
winter;  it  may  continue  also  in  the  spring,  and  even  in  summer  (e.g.  with  the 
Birch),  since  it  only  depends  upon  how  much  water  is  contained  in  the  wood,  and 
upon  the  corresponding  changes  of  temperature.  The  characteristic  fact  of  this 
kind  of  blec\.ling,  howe\*er,  simply  lies  in  that  it  takes  place  even  in  winter,  and 
indej>endent  of  the  period  of  vegetation. 

The  second  kind  of  bleeding,  or  the  weeping  of  the  root-stock,  is  distinguished 
from  that  hitherto  considered,  in  that  it  only  takes  place  during  the  period  of  proper 
vegetative  activity,  when  the  roots  have  already  commenced  to  absorb  water  from 
the  warm  soil.  This  phenomenon  has  been  obser^-ed  in  the  Vine  fix)m  of  old. 
In  s|>ring,  when  the  soil  is  to  a  certain  extent  wanned  and  the  roots  incited  to 
activity,  if  a  Vine  is  cut  through  close  to  the  earth,  or  even  higher,  a  quantity  of 
clear  water  instanUy  exudes  from  the  wood ;  and  this  outflow  of  water  may  continoe 
for  many  days,  and,  as  I  know  by  personal  experience,  may  yield  se^'eral  litres 
of  water.  The  same  happens  with  many  trees  in  the  spring  time.  Birch-stems,  for 
example,  sa^n  aca>$s  a  liide  aU>ve  the  soil  send  forth  streams  of  water,  coming  from 
the  alburnum,  which  exude  from  the  root-stock  for  weeks»  This  bleeding  is, 
TOorevn^r,  by  no  means  cv>nfinevi  to  woody  plants  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  word, 
as  is  provevl  by  the  old  custom  of  the  Mexicans  of  obtaining  econnous  quantities  of 
their  luiional  drink.  /«/^.  from  the  huge  plants  of  A^jze  ,im^.-iimi  (the  so-called 
•  hunvlred->vars  Aloe*),  by  cutting  out  the  so-called  'heart'  or  leaf-bud,  within 
the  rosette  of  lea\>:s.  u|x>n  which  water.  dri\^n  up  from  the  roots,  is  excreted 
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into  the  hollow  of  the  stem.  This  contains  sugar  and  albuminous  substances,  and 
ihercfore  passes  over  into  alcoholic  femientaiion;  and,  according  to  the  siatemeni  of 
Alexander  von  Humboldt»  hundreds  of  litres  of  sap  may  be  gradually  obtained  in 
this  manner  from  a  single  plant.  It  was  formerly  believed  to  be  a  special  f>eculiarity 
of  some  few  plants  thus  to  expel  the  water  absorbed  by  the  roots  at  the  transverse  section 
of  the  stem,  until  Hofmeister  showed  (about  1850)  that  the  same  phenomenon  may 
be  observed  in  any  given  plants  even  small  annuals  which  form  little  wood;  it  is 
only  necessary  to  cut  oflf  the  stems  of  Ricinus,  Tobacco,  Digtfahs,  Nettle,  Sunflower, 
Maize,  and  such  like  well-known  cultivated  plants  above  the  roots,  when  they  are 
already  actively  vegetating,  and  to  connect 
a  glass  tube  at  the  section  of  the  stem,  to 
observe  most  of  the  phenomena  referred  to; 
and  this  may  be  done  the  more  conveniently 
since  even  plants  cultivated  in  flower-pots 
are  suitable  for  the  purpose.  Such  an 
experiment  proceeds  best  and  simplest  if 
the  plant  is  allowed  to  grow,  not  in  soil, 
but  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  nutritive  sub- 
stances (Fig.  210),  until  it  has  developed  a 
vigorous  root-system ;  the  stem  is  then  cut 
off,  and  the  root-stock  connected  with  an 
exit-tube,  and  as  the  roots  absorb  water 
from  die  nutritive  fluid,  an  equal  quantity 
exudes  above  at  the  transverse  section  of 
the  stock. 

The  weeping  of  the  root-stock  has, 
since  the  time  of  Hales  {1721),  been  in- 
vestigated a  thousand  limes  by  the  most 
various  observers,  and  it  would  require 
many  hours  to  refer  to  all  the  results  in 
detail  Instead  of  this,  however^  we  will 
commence  our  further  considerations  on 
the  phenomenon  in  question  with  a  definite 
example.  In  August,  1881,  a  very  vigor- 
ous specimen  of  the  Sun-flower  {^Helianlhus 
amiuus),  about  3  metres  high  and  w^ith  a 
stem  4—5  centimetres  in  diameter,  which 

was  growing  in  the  open  land  in  my  experimental  garden,  and  was  thus  quite 
normal,  was  cut  off  transversely  about  twenty-five  centimetres  above  the  sur- 
fate  of  the  earth»  and  an  appropriate  exit-lube  at  once  placed  on  the  slump  of 
the  stem;  the  descending  curved  limb  of  the  latter  allowed  the  water  expelled 
from  the  root-stock  to  pass  into  a  graduated  cylinder.  Since  the  experiment 
was  commenced  on  a  hot  day,  the  following  phenomenon,  to  which  I  shall 
return  below,  presented  itself:  the  root-stock,  instead  of  expelling  water  at  once, 
on  the  contrary  absorbed  a  not  inconsiderable  quantity  of  water  through  the  trans- 
Verse  section  of  the  stem  during  the  first  few  hours.    The  outflow  from  the  section 


FiC,  i/io.— A  MaUt  pisnl  tkvelopeJ  In  a  nutritive  ^.jlnti'Mi 
in  the  ir««cl  .1,  U  cut  ort  above  the  cork  (A)  4l  c,  and  ]t«re  con- 
nected  with  the  tflu«  tub«  r/V  l^y  mcaiu  of  cAoutchoiic  (i^. 
The  Qinrow  gUll  lube  k  pJiUO  through  the  cork  i' :  e^  h  i« 
<5lleit  irUh  »atrr.  and  caercury  I»  then  pour^ij  In  k  ThU 
incrcury  i»  driven  up  by  tllw  miiet  exiwUutI  from  <-,  H\  %M<mn  ht 
«and  t. 
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of  the  stem  only  began  afterwards,  and  then  continued  for  fourteen  days.  During 
the  first  few  days  the  expulsion  of  water  was  copious:  later  on  it  gradually 
diminished.  On  the  whole,  however,  1061  cubic  centimetres  of  water  were  expelled 
in  thirteen  days — a  quantity  which  was  at  least  three  times  as  large  as  the  volmne  of 
the  whole  root-stock ;  whence  follows  without  fiuther  remark  that  the  escaped  water 
could  not  possibly  have  been  previously  contained  in  the  root-stock,  but  must  have 
been  taken  up  only  during  the  outflow— one  of  the  most  fundamental  facts  connected 
with  this  subject. 

The  circumstances  under  which  the  outflow  of  water  takes  place,  will  best  be 
made  evident  if  I  here  put  together  in  the  form  of  a  table  the  observations  made, 
at  least  for  the  first  six  days.  It  is  only  to  be  noticed  that  the  letters  »,  e,  xn,  a  signify 
noon,  evening,  morning,  and  afternoon  respectively;  the  nunibers  in  the  fifth  column 
are  obtained  by  division  of  the  quantity  of  water  discharged  in  the  given  period  of 
time  by  the  corresponding  number  of  hours. 

HELIANTHUS  ANNUUS.     AUGUST,   1881. 


1 

Date. 

Hour*, 
from  —  to. 

Weather. 

Temperature- 

degrees  R.  in 

the  earth. 

Water 
discharsed 
per  hour- 
cubic  con. 

! 

Remarks. 

35  Aug. 

iij  n.  —  7  e. 

Sumiy 

8.5 

7  e.  —8  m. 

— 

14 

246 

Night. 

36  Aug. 

8  m.  —  9^  m. 

— 

13 

14 

Maximum. 

— 

9  J  m.  —  1 3  n. 

Clear 

16.5 

12.8 

— 

lan.  --4e. 

~~ 

19 

2-5 

Transverse   section   of 

■^ 

4  6.  —  6  e. 

"~* 

'^ 

a-5 

wood  washed,  at  once 
set  in  progress  again. 

27  Aug. 

6  e.  —  5J  m. 

Rain 

1.6 

Night. 

1 

si  m.  —  8  m. 
8  m.  —  9  m. 

— 

13 

72 

1 



13» 

l4 

Maximum.                         1 

— 

9  m.  —  1 1  m. 

— 

13-2 

13 

— 

um.  — 3  a. 

135 

12 

— 

3  a.  —  7  e. 

13-5 

8 

a8  Aug. 

7e.  —  5|m. 

— 

12 

3-6 

Night.                               1 

— 

5j  m.  —  8  m. 

•^ 

12 

8 

1 

— 

Km.  —  lo}  m. 

Cloudy 

".3 

.     10.4 

; 

— 

io|  m.  —  12  n. 

— 

12.8 

10.6 

Maximum. 

— 

13  n.  —  4e. 

— 

131 

8-5 

— 

4e.  —  5e. 

'3 

6 

__ 

Se.  —  7c• 

Rain 

«3 

7 

29  Aug. 

7  e.  -  5  J  m. 

Clear 

9-5 

2.6 

Night. 

5*  m.  —  8  m. 

— 

10 

.S-6 

1 

— 

8  m.  —  9  m. 

— 

u 

8 

— 

9  m.  —  um. 

— 

13 

e 

Maximum. 

— 

u  m,  — 3  a. 

— 

'5 

8.3 

] 

i        — 

I  tu  —  5c. 

— 

14-5       1 

5 



5e.  —  7e. 

— 

n 

4-5 

;  30  Aug. 

^  e.  —  5i  m. 

Cloudy 

10 

2-.') 

Night 

5  j  m.  —  8  m. 

— 

105       ' 

5-2 

— 

8  m.  —  10  m. 

— 

"•5       1 

I8.5 

Maximum.                        1 

__ 

10  m.  —  12  n. 

— 

15          1 

5-5 

I      — 

12  n.  —  3  a. 

Rain 

16 

5-7 

i 

i 

3  a.  —  5  e. 

15 

3-5 

\ 

What  is  conspicuous  at  once  in  our  table,  and  has  been  known  for  a  long  time, 
are  the  continual  fluctuations  in  the  quantity  of  water  hourly  discharged.    These  take 
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place  in  such  a  manner  that  at  a  certain  hour  daily— in  the  present  case  between 
8  and  1 1  o'clock — a  maximum  of  the  discharge  occurs ;  from  thence  onwards 
the  quantities  hourly  discharged  decrease  into  the  night,  to  increase  again  to^^'ards 
morning.  It  appears,  however,  that  even  with  the  same  species  of  plant  the  hour  of 
the  maximum  may  be  considerably  retarded,  since  another  observer,  who  hkewise 
investigated  Hdianthm  annmn^  but  grow-n  in  a  flower -pot,  gives  the  lime  of  maximum 
discbarge  as  between  12  and  2  o'clock,  and  in  general  the  statements  of  various 
observers  differ  considerably  on  this  point.  Even  in  the  same  specimen,  the  hour 
of  the  maximum  discharge  may  alter  on  succesj^ive  days,  as  our  table  in  part  shows; 
still  for  myself  I  always  hold  it  to  be  important  that  a  series  of  observations  made 
in  i860,  under  peculiarly  favourable  conditions,  on  a  plant  of  the  common  Potato^, 
likewise  rooted  in  the  open  land,  gave  results  M'hich  agree  with  our  table  in  all 
essential  points,  especially  in  tliat  the  maximum  discharge  always  occurred  in  the 
forenoon.  The  most  remarkable  fact  in  this  periodicity  lies,  however,  in  that 
it  is  independent  of  small  fluctuations  of  temperature,  and  even  of  considerable 
fluctuations  of  the  moisture  of  the  soil,  to  such  an  extent  that  in  spile  of  these 
it  is  still  perceptible.  Thus  our  table  shows,  on  August  26,  a  maximum  dis- 
charge of  fourteen  centimetres  between  8  and  9  o*clock  in  the  morning,  the  tempera- 
ture being  only  13°  R.;  while  in  the  afternoon,  between  12  and  4  o'clock,  at  19°  R., 
only  2 '5  cubic  centimetres  were  excreted,  and  similar  relations  occur  repeatedly  in 
the  table.  In  like  manner  the  quantity  of  water  contained  in  the  earth  is  not 
strictly  proportional,  since  even  when  the  soil  contains  less  water  a  larger  outflow 
may  lake  place ;  however,  numerous  experiments  in  this  direction  teach  that  a  drying 
up  of  the  soil  to  any  great  extent,  as  well  as  cooling  of  the  roots,  influences  the 
quantity  of  outflow.  It  has  been  attempted  to  represent  this  periodicity  in  the 
activity  of  a  root-stock  as  a  consequence  of  the  preceding  daily  periodicity  of 
illuminadon»  so  long  as  the  plant  was  still  intact — an  assumption  which  is  hardly 
supported  by  the  existing  series  of  observations,  and  from  genera!  grounds  possesses 
little  probability  in  itself.  Meanwhile  the  cause  of  the  daily  periods  is  simply 
unknown. 

The  inspection  of  our  table  yields  the  further  result  that  the  quantity  of 
discharge  at  the  time  of  the  maxima  is  greater  during  the  first  two  days  than  in 
those  which  follow ;  although  on  the  30th  of  August,  that  is  on  the  fifth  day,  it 
rises  again  nearly  up  to  the  original  height.  On  the  other  hand,  ihe  minimum  hourly 
discharges  in  the  later  days  are  rather  greater  than  at  first.  In  other  words,  as 
the  experiment  continues,  the  diff'erence  between  die  daily  maximum  and  minimum 
diminishes;    as  is  also  to  be  gathered  from  my  old  observations  of  i860,  on  the 


*  The  older  literalorc  on  the  weeping  of  the  root-stock,  as  well  as  the  facts  from  which  oar 
more  recent  view  as  to  the  incchanism  of  this  process  has  been  gradually  developed,  are  found  in  the 
following  works.  Hofmebter — •  Cbtr  Spannung,  Ansßtaimtngt  und  Ausßussgtschmndigktit  v<m 
SäfUn  Ubtndtr  Pßanzcn  '  (Flora.  1862.  pp,  97,  See).  Sachs'  * Exp<rimcntal Physiologie*  1865,  VII. 
I  established  the  foundation  for  an  understanding  of  the  transpiration-current  as  well  as  of  the 
excretion  of  water  in  the  liquid  state  in  my  ofl-ciled  Ireatise«  *  Über  die  Porosität  des  Holus* : 
the  obscurity  prevailing  in  Pfeffer's  '  Pßanun-physiülogit^  ^1881),  in  the  seciion  on  the  move- 
ments of  water  in  the  plant,  might  have  been  avoided  if  ibe  author  bad  suflücicntly  rcganicd 
tbi^  treatise.  With  respect  to  my  obser^'ations  on  the  Potato  plant  mentioned  above,  they  ar« 
tibttlated  in  my  *  Experimental  Physiologie*  (p,  310). 
[3] 
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Potato  plant  mentioned  above.  All  ihcsc  relations  come  out  clearly,  moreover,  if 
the  observations  are  graphically  represented  on  a  system  of  co-ordinates,  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  days  and  hours  of  the  obser\'ation  are  expressed  on  an  abscissa 
line,  while  the  quantities  discharged  per  hour  appear  as  ordinates.  The  curve  so 
constructed  facilitates  a  survey  of  the  periodic  fluctuations  more  than  is  the  case  with 
a  tabl  . 

The  liquid  flowing  out  from  the  transverse  section  of  the  wood  is  by  no  means 
pure  water,  but  always  contains  small  quantities  of  those  salts  which  the  roots 
absorb  from  the  soil  With  appropriate  reagents,  it  is  easy  to  detect  potassium, 
phosphoric   acid,  sulphuric  acid,  and  lime   in   the   discharged    water;    and   small 

quantities  of  organic  matters,  such  as  sugar 
and  traces  of  proteids,  may  also  be  found 
' — substances  which  have  evidently  been 
washed  to  a  certain  extent  out  of  the  wood 
of  the  root-stock. 

The  water  flowing  out  at  the  transverse 
section  of  the  root-stock  moves  from  below 
upwards,  and  must  therefore  be  set  in  mo- 
tion by  pressure  acting  in  opposition  to 
gra\itaiion.  This  pressure,  or,  as  I  have 
previously  termed  it,  root-pressure,  may, 
however,  be  far  more  considerable  than 
is  necessary  for  forcing  ilie  water  out 
of  the  short  stump  of  a  stem.  Even 
with  smaller  woody  summer  plants,  as 
Sunflower,  Potato,  Tobacco,  Nettle,  &c-. 
we  may  convince  ourselves,  with  the  aid 
of  the  simple  apparatus  represented  in 
the  accompanying  figure,  that  the  water 
exudes  from  the  transverse  section  of  the 
wood  with  a  force  capable  of  overcoming 
the  pressure  of  a  column  of  mercury  of 
ao-30  centimetres  in  height.  The  root- 
pressure  in  old  well-rooted  stocks  of  the 
Vine  is  much  greater;  Hales  found,  for 
instance,  that  the  water  is  discharged  from  the  transverse  section  of  the  wood  with 
a  force  which  holds  in  equilibrium  a  column  of  mercury  more  than  loo  centimetres 
high,  and  some  more  recent  observa lions  show  still  greater  energy  on  the  part  of  the 
root-pressure. 

If  we  now  attempt  to  obtain  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  this  pressure»  it  is  to  be 
noticed  above  all  that  the  water  at  the  transverse  section  of  the  wood  wells  forth 
from  the  vessels  and  wood-cells,  as  may  be  directly  obser\'ed.  This  water,  how- 
ever, is  evidently  taken  up  from  the  soil  by  the  root-hairs,  or  by  the  outer  cells  of 
the  absorbing  roots  generally.  Hence  the  problem  to  be  answered  may  be  stated 
in  this  form :  how,  by  means  of  absorption  by  the  external  cells  of  the  root,  can  the 
water  obtain  admittance  to  the  cavities  of  the  wood,  and  be  pressed  upwards  in  these 


FIC.  >]].— Appirstus  for  observtDjE  the  fcirce  witti  wtilch 
«»tcr  li  extruded  tttaa  the  root-ttock  at  the  cut  surface  «f  the 
•ten  r«  The  gUu  lube  Ji  ii  first  tlKlitly  connected  with  th« 
root-itock.  uid  ihe  in«noineter  liihe  *-  then  fii;<d  finrly.  by 
means  of  the  cork  *.  A"  U  ihen  tompletcly  fiUctl  wieli  ««Ater, 
aad  cICMcd  by  the  upper  cork  A.  Finally,  mercury  ii  itaared 
into  f,  to  that  ^  ttands  higher  th.«n  f  from  the  fir«.  The  JevtJ 
^  ucendt  above  4  atcördint^  to  the  mmguitude  of  the  ruot- 
preuure  iin  each  ouc.  This  app4ruus  is  much  moire  conve> 
nJeal  than  tbofc  fonnerty  employed. 
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with  great  force?  I  attempted,  in  my  'HantJbook  of  Experimenial  Physiology/  1865 
(p.  204),  to  make  this  problem  clear,  and  j  artly  to  solve  it,  with  the  aid  of  the 
diagram  here  reproduced. 

Fig.  aia  is  intended  to  represent,  diagrammatically  and  simply,  a  piece  of 
a  young  absorbing  root.  A,  A  are  so  many  cortical  cells  of  the  root,  on  which  we 
may  suppose  protuberances  to  arise  as  root-hairs;  these  immediately  surround 
a  vessel,  B.  By  means  of  the  dissolved  substances  contained  in  the  cells  A^  the 
water  of  the  surrounding  soil  is  absorbed  by  endosmose ;  this  causes  the  cells,  since 
they  possess  a  protoplasmic  lining  to  the  walls  on  the  inside,  to  become  highly 
turgescent.  Now,  as  I  have  already  shown,  turgescence  in  general  depends  upon 
the  absorption  of  water  by  endosmose  taking  place  through  cell-walls  which  resist 
filtration  to  so  great  an  extent  that  a  strong  hydrostatic  pressure  becomes  estab- 
lished in  the  cells.  Now  we  may  imagine  hypothetical !y  that  the  outer  walls  a,  while 
favourable  to  the  inflow  of  the  water  by  endosmose,  offer  much  resistance  to  its  filtra- 
tion, whereas  the  portions  of  wall  if,  which  bound  the  vessel,  may  allow  filtration 
to  a  greater  extent.  It  is  then  obvious  that 
when  a  cell  A  is  highly  turgescent,  the 
water  taken  up  through  a  may  be  filtered 
out  with  force  through  the  wall  d ;  in  con- 
sequence of  this,  the  vessel  B  must  be- 
come filled  with  water,  and  this  will 
escape  above  at  the  transverse  section  of 
the  root-stock,  since  the  vessel  is  closed  at 
the  root-tip  below.  Since  we  know  now 
that  the  turgescence  of  a  cell  may  be  equal 
to  a  pressure  of  several  atmospheres,  it  is 
intelligible  that  the  water  enters  from  the 
cells  A  into  the  vessel  B  with  a  pressure 
which  is  able  to  drive  it  up  to  a  height 
of  10-15  metres.  To  a  certain  extent, 
this  argument  may  be  demonstrated  by  an 
artificial  apparatus.     In  the  accompanying  picai» 

figure  (Fig,  213),  2  indicates  an  artificial  cell 

composed  of  a  wide  glass  tube  g,  g,  which  is  closed  at  a  with  a  double  bladder,  and 
at  d  with  a  single  one.  After  filling  2  with  a  solution  which  acts  endosmotically,  the 
glass  tube  r  is  fastened  over  &  by  means  of  a  caoutchouc  cap  A'  JC.  If  this  apparatus 
is  now  laid  in  a  vessel  full  of  water,  the  cell  b  absorbs  the  water  by  endosmose 
through  the  double  membrane  a,  and  when  the  turgescence  has  reached  a  sufficiently 
high  degree  the  fluid  absorbed  through  a  again  filters  out  through  the  single  mem- 
brane if  which  offers  a  smaller  resistance  to  filtration :  it  then  collects  and  ascends 
in  r.  Incomplete  though  this  apparatus  may  be,  it  at  any  rate  illustrates  the  funda- 
mental ideas  on  which  our  conception  of  the  essence  of  root-pressure  depends, 
and  in  the  sixteen  years  which  have  elapsed  since  my  publication  quoted  above, 
nothing  better  has  been  put  in  its  place.  I  then  neglected  to  mention  the  various 
functions  which  devolve  on  the  one  hand  upon  the  cellulose  membrane,  and  on 
the  other   hand   upon  the   protoplasmic   utricle    of  the   cel)>   in   turgescence   and 
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filtration.  After  I  had  demonstrated  the  extraordinary  capacity  for  filtration  of  the 
cell-wall,  however,  the  resistance  to  filtration  had  to  be  chiefly  ascribed  to  the 
protoplasmic  utricle.  This,  supported  by  Naegeli's  old  observations  on  the 
properties  of  the  latter,  has  subsequently  been  done  by  Pfeff'er. 

Although  as  a  rule  the  forcing  up  of  water  into  the  stem  only  takes  place  to  any 
considerable  extent  in  copiously  branched  root-stocks,  it  is  conceivable  according 
to  my  explanation  that  here  and  there  similar  effects  may  also  occur  in  parts  of 
shoots  without  roots.  All  that  is  necessary  is  that  vigorously  absorbing  and 
turgescent  parenchyma  cells  force  out  their  water  into  neighbouring  vessels,  whence 
it  can  be  extruded.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  found  that  cut-off  portions  of  the  young 
haulms  of  various  Grasses,  when  stuck  with  the  basal  ends  in  damp  sand  and 
protected   from   evaporation,  allowed   drops   of  water  to  well  forth  at  the  upper 

cut  ends.  According  to  Pitra's  very  ex- 
tensive publications,  leafy  branches  of  wood 
plants  with  the  leaves  immersed  in  water, 
so  that  the  cut  end  of  the  shoot-axis 
projects,  allow  water  under  pressure  to 
exude  from  the  latter;  this,  according  to 
the  principle  given,  appears  quite  credible, 
although  I  will  not  deny  that  my  own 
researches  in  this  direction  have  remained 
without  result. 

The  forcing  up  of  the  water  out  of  the 
roots  into  the  stem  was  formerly  considered 
to  be  probably  one  of  the  causes  by  which, 
in  the  transpiration  of  plants,  the  water 
absorbed  from  the  soil  is  despatched  into 
the  leaves.  Since  we  know,  however,  that 
the  root-pressure  is  able  to  lift  the  water 
30-50  feet  at  most,  the  ascent  of  water 
in  trees  200-300  feet  high  cannot  be  ex- 
plained in  this  manner ;  recourse  can  only 
be  had  to  the  root-pressure  for  the  explan- 
ation of  the  transpiration-current  in  plants 
of  a  few  metres  high.  Since  I  have  proved,  however,  that  the  transpiration-  current 
ascends  in  the  walls  of  the  wood-cells  as  imbibed  water,  and  that  any  pressure  what- 
ever from  beneath  is  superfluous,  and  taking  into  full  consideration  the  fact  that  the 
water  ascending  by  means  of  the  root-pressure  moves  in  the  cavities  of  the  wood,  the 
view  mentioned  above  must  be  regarded  as  untenable ;  and  the  fact  that  the  suction 
brought  about  by  transpiration  requires  far  more  water  than  is  supplied  by  the  root- 
pressure,  shows  that  it  is  completely  unfounded,  as  indeed  was  already  to  be  deduced 
from  the  older  observations  of  Hofmeister  \  If  the  leafy  top  of  a  plant  of  the  Gourd, 
Tobacco,  or  Sunflower,  is  cut  off  above  the  earth  and  placed  in  water,  while  the 


Fic.  213. 


*  That  far  more  water  is  disposed  of  in  transpiration  than  the  root  pressure  is  able  to  supply 
in  an  equal  time,  is  shown  more  in  detail  by  my  statements,  as  well  as  the  older  observations  of 
others,  published  by  Hugo  de  Vries  in  *Arb.  des  hot.  Inst:  (B.  I.  p.  388). 
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root-scork  is  connected  with  an  exit  tube,  the  water  disposed  of  by  the  leafy  top, 
as  well  as  the  outflow  from  the  root-stock,  may  be  directly  observed.  This 
proves  now  that  the  quantity  of  water  required  in  suction  or  transpiration  at  the 
top  is  far  larger  than  that  driven  into  the  stem  by  the  root*pressure ;  the  transpiring 
leafy  top  of  a  Tobacco-plant,  for  instance,  took  up  200  cubic  centimetres  of  water 
in  the  same  time  that  the  root-stock  discharged  only  fifteen  cubic  centimetres. 
It  follows  even  from  this  fact  that  the  transpiration-current  cannot  be  explained 
by  the  root-pressure.  Yet  more  definitely,  however,  is  this  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
from  the  fact  that,  as  a  rule»  no  root-pressure  at  all  exists  in  a  plant  in  which 
vigorous  transpiration  is  Roing  on.  If  the  leafy  top  of  a  Tobacco-plant,  Sunflower, 
Potato,  or  Gourd-plant,  &c,,  is  cut  off  in  sunshine»  that  is  while  vigorous  transpiration 


Fig.  ai^— ^  a  tttm  o(  t/ffhrntJtHt  it»Hi*ht  (>t|  roolH  in  »  rto*«rprtt  *nA  fuftiUhedl  with  «n 
nJt  tub«  i.f.di  the  w«ier  forced  out  •(  r  by  the  roM-prcasiire  is  itieuured  In  «,  ßt  ihc  t«p  of 
tb«  MBi«  pUni  {/)  p\*ct4  In  *  frvluMed  cyllnd«*  {/l 


and  ascent  of  water  are  proceeding,  and  a  glass  tube  is  at  once  placed  on  the 
stump  projecting  out  of  the  earth,  and  if  a  quantity  of  water  is  then  poured  into 
this,  it  is  obserN^ed  thai  the  latter  is  sucked  into  the  wood  of  the  root-stock. 
This  proves  that  at  the  time  of  transpiration  the  cavities  of  the  root-stock  are 
I  not  filled  with  water,  but  that  they  must  contain  mrefied  air,  which  enables  water 

^M  to  penetrate  into  the  cavities.  This  fact,  again,  completely  excludes  the  assumption 
^m  that  the  forcing  up  of  the  water  by  the  root  can  in  any  way  co-operate  in  the  transpi- 
H  ration-current ;  it  shows,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  phenomenon  of  the  weeping  of 
H^     the  root-slock  only  comes  into  existence  when   the   transpiration-current  has  been 
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made  ineffectual  by  cutting  off  the  top,  or  when,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Vine  in  spring, 
the  transpiring  leaf-surfaces  are  not  yet  present. 

However,  even  in  the  case  of  plants  in  full  leaf,  when  the  transpiration  of  the 
leaves  is  diminished  at  a  low  temperature  and  in  moist  air — the  roots  remaining 
in  a  moist  warm  soil — water  may  be  taken  up  with  great  energy,  and  be  pressed 
forcibly  into  the  leaves,  to  well  out  in  the  form  of  drops,  if  the  necessary  mechanisms 
exist.  Thus  we  have  the  exudation  of  liquid  water  from  the  living  and  uninjured 
plant.  The  phenomenon  is  very  easily  observed  when  young  plants  of  Cabbage, 
Maize  or  other  Grasses,  species  of  Alchemilla  and  many  other  plants  have  been 
cultivated  in  flower-pots,  the  pots  warmed  up  to  2o°-25°,  and  the  leaves  protected 

from  too  vigorous  transpiration  by  being 
covered  with  a  large  bell-glass^.  After 
a  few  hours,  occasionally  even  after  15-20 
minutes,  drops  of  water  appear  at  certain 
places  at  the  apices  and  margins  of  the 
leaves,  especially  on  their  teeth;  these 
gradually  increase  in  size,  and  finally  fall 
off,  whereupon  new  drops  become  formed. 
Such  drops  of  water  occur  particularly  co- 
piously at  ihe  apices  of  the  leaves  of  many 
Aroids,  e.g.  Coiocasia  antiquorum  and 
Calla  ^ihiopica.  In  the  natural  course 
of  events  in  the  open  air,  the  excretion  of 
drops  on  the  leaves  is  easy  to  observe 
when,  after  a  hot  day,  the  air  becomes 
cooler  and  moister  as  the  sun  goes  down, 
while  the  earth  still  retains  its  diurnal 
warmth,  and  incites  the  roots  to  absorb 
vigorously.  It  may  then  be  directly  seen 
that  drops  of  water  are  extruded  at  the 
margins  of  the  leaves  of  Potatoes,  Grasses, 
species  of  Alchemilla^  and  many  other 
plants.  Much  of  the  water  which  we  find 
early  in  the  morning  on  the  margins  of 
the  leaves  of  many  field  and  garden  plants 
in  the  form  of  large  drops,  and  which  are  generally  taken  for  drops  of  dew,  is 
really  water  excreted  by  the  plants  themselves. 

That  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  the  root-pressure  which  drives  the  water  forcibly 
into  the  leaves,  and  expels  it  in  the  form  of  drops  at  appropriate  places,  may  be 
proved  by  fastening  cut-off  branches  on  the  shorter  limb  of  a  wide  glass  tube,  as  in 
Fig.  216,  so  that  the  cut  surface  dips  into  water,  which  is  then  forced  into  the  shoot 
by  means  of  mercury  poured  into  the  other  limb  of  the  tube.     If  the  leaves  are 


FiC.  915.— The  double  walled  ressel  t,  a  stands  on  the  tripod 
d,  d.  which  is  furnished  with  the  lamp  /:  water  is  contained 
between  the  two  zinc  walls  of  the  vessel  The  flower>pot  /, 
with  the  plant  /,  stands  on  a  support,  i,  i,  and  is  covered  by 
the  bcU-Klassx*»^.  which  resU  upon  the  hooks  h,  k. 


*  All  essential  points  respecting  the  extrusion  of  drops  from  leaves  known  up  to  that  time  were 
collected  in  my  *  pflanzen- Physiologie''  (p.  237),  and  the  excretion  of  nectar  was  discussed  at  the 
same  time. 
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protected  from  active  evaporation,  a  pressure  of  10-20  centimetres  of  mercury 
generally  suflSces  to  render  drops  of  water  visible  on  them  after  ten  minutes,  or  an 
hour,  or  longer,  at  any  time  of  the  day  ;  and  with  branches  of  AlchemiUa  alpirta,  the 
common  Vine,  and  others,  the  excretion  of  drops  in  this  manner  continues  for  eight 
or  ten  days,  so  that  several  hundred  cubic  centimetres  of  water  drop  away.  That 
the  water  forced  in  reaches  the  leaves  through  the  wood  can  be  made  evident  by 
removing  a  ring  of  cortex. 

It  is  generally  at  specially  organised  places  on  the  leaves  that  the  drops 
appear.  These  are  often  the  so-called  water-stomata  (cf  Lecture  VIIL  p.  119); 
in  other  cases,  however,  they  are  ordinary  stomata,  and  occasionally,  in  Grasses  for 
instance,  mere  fissures  in  the  epidermis ;  or,  finally,  as  Moil  has  shown  ^  the  drops 
occur  even  at  places  on  the  margins  or  on  the  surfaces  of  the  leaves  where  no 
special  openings  are  to  be  perceived.  In  Aroidese,  Futhsia^  Tropccolum^  Hdkborus 
mgtr^  Primula  sinensis ^  and  others,  the  drops  exude  through  water-stomata;  and 
here  the  water-stomata  are  usually  at  the  margins  of  the  leaf,  and  especially  at 
the  upper  side  of  the  apex  of  the  teeth, 
several  or  many  existing  together.  But 
in  some  plants,  such  as  PIa(anus,  Ulmus<, 
and  Viiis^  according  to  Moll,  the  excre- 
tion of  drops  may  take  place  on  the 
under  side  of  the  teeth,  although  they 
possess  water-stomata  on  the  upper  side. 
In  Cesirum  roseunif  Dafura,  Ä:c.,  indeed, 
he  found  drops  excreted  at  places  where 
no  stomata  at  all  exist.  In  general, 
according  to  Moll,  younger  leaves  are 
more  apt  to  exude  drops  than  older 
ones,  wehere  the  organs  of  exit  not  rarely 
become  impassable.  If  in  such  cases 
water  is  forced  into  the  shoot-axes,  it 
penetrates  into  and  fills  the  inter-cellular 
spaces  of  the  mesophyll,  and  the  leaf 
becomes  injected ;  this  does  not  directly 
injure  the  leaves,  however,  and  they  re- 
main living  when  the  injected  water  has 

disappeared  from  the  intercellular  spaces  by  evaporation.  A  peculiar  adaptation 
to  these  processes  is  found  in  the  leaves  of  the  AroidesB  mentioned.  Following 
the  margins,  in  company  with  the  vascular  bundles,  are  certain  wide  canals, 
vhich  conduct  the  water  up  to  the  extraordinarily  large  water-stomata  at  the 
apex  of  the  leaf.  From  these  as  many  as  eighty-five  drops  per  minute  are 
said  to  be  excreted   at  night;   and  one  obser^'er  even  collected    22-6   grammes 


FlC  316.— Thb  ippAr«tu»>  Already  described  «tiove  ({X,  t44}. 
n»*y  b«  employed  to  dcmonstme  U»e  extnulon  ef  dräp«  from 
luvi»  by  forctng  in  water  at  the  cut  turfiic«  of  Ibe  «boot 


'  I  have  demonstrated  the  phenomenon  of  the  excretion  of  drops  on  the  leaves  of  cut  shoots  by 
pressing  water  into  them  from  below,  in  my  lectures  since  1869.  and  occasionally  given  instruction 
in  my  laboratory  on  the  same  subject.  Moll  has  published  more  detailed  researches  on  this  subject 
in  *Bot,  Ztitg'  (1880,  p.  49)  and  m  *  Mitthtilnngcn  drr  Kgt.  Akad,  der  Wiu.  in  Hoiland* 
(Amsterdam.  R.  U.  Th.  15), 
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of  water  dropped  in  om  night  from  the  leaves  of  Colocasta  antiquorum.  According 
to  a  statement  by  Müsset,  the  drops  of  water  forced  out  may  even  be  projected 
to  a  distance  of  several  centimetres.  Whether  the  excretion  of  drops  has  any 
favourable  significance  for  the  plant,  and  what,  is  still  unknown;  though,  con- 
sidering the  generality  of  the  phenomenon,  it  seems  scarcely  possible  to  deny 
that  it  must  be  of  advantage  in  the  economy  of  the  plant  Moreover  this  water 
is,  of  course,  not  pure  water :  on  the  contrary,  it  contains  traces  of  the  salts  taken 
up  by  the  plant,  and  occasionally  also  organic  substances  as  well.  On  rapid 
evaporation  of  the  excreted  drops,  these  matters  may  remain  behind  as  solid 
masses;   and  in  this  way  are  explained  the  calcareous  scales  on  the  margins  of 

the  leaves  of  many  Saxifrages. 
This  shows,  however,  that  spe- 
cial relations  of  organisation 
co-operate  here,  since  they  do 
not  occur  in  the  majority  of 
other  plants'. 

I  have  already  repeatedly 
mentioned  in  preceding  lec- 
tures that  the  relations  of  or- 
ganisation and  vital  pheno- 
mena of  highly  organised  plants 
consisting  of  differentiated 
masses  of  tissue,  are  again 
usually  to  be  met  with  also  in 
such  very  simply  organised 
plants  as  in  the  Cceloblast(B, 
which  never  undergo  cell-di- 
vision in  the  course  of  their 
growth.  So  also  the  excretion 
of  drops  is  observed  among  the 
Fungi,  on  the  sporangia  of 
species  of  Mucor.  These  plants 
consist,  as  was  shown  at  p.  5,  of 
copiously  branched  tubes,  their 
root-portion  or  mycelium  (Fig. 
217  »i)  being  extended  in  the  nourishing  substratum,  while  thicker  tubes  grow  per- 
pendicularly from  these  into  the  air,  and  form  the  sporangia  at  their  ends.  On  these 
sporangia,  when  they  have  attained  a  height  of  several  centimetres,  numerous  small 
drops  of  water  now  appear,  which  are  evidently  being  forced  out  through  the  closed 
membrane;  the  pressure  necessary  for  this,  however,  is  evidently  afforded  by  the 
endosmotic  absorption  of  the  roots  in  the  substratum,  and  we  have  here  at  once 
the  simplest  conceivable  case  of  root-pressure,  since  the  entire  plant  consists  of  a 
single  tube,  never  divided  off  by  transverse  walls.     Thus  it  is  the  parts  of  the  tube 


Fig.  217. — Pkyeomyees  Hiittts. 


*  With  respect  to  the  calcareous  scales  on  the  leaves  referred  to,  cf.  De  Bary's  '  Vtrgl,  Ana/, 
der  Vegetaiions-orgam'  (1877,  p.  57), 
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extended  in  the  substratum  which  absorb  the  waterj  and  this  is  forced  out  again  in 
the  form  of  drops  on  those  parts  which  protrude  above  the  substratum.  Hence,  how- 
ever, it  follows  that  the  absorbing  root-hyphae  must  offer  more  resistance  to  filtration 
than  the  walls  of  the  sporangium,  and  we  have  here  at  once  a  case  which  supports 
my  theory,  adduced  above,  of  the  causes  producing  root-pressure.  Moreover  other 
Fungi,  which  consist  of  ordinary  segmented  hyphae,  can  also  excrete  water  on 
their  fructification  above  the  substratum ;  this  happens,  for  example,  with  the  com- 
monest of  all  mould-fungi,  Penicillium  giaucum.  When  it  fruits,  after  forming 
a  dense  membrane  on  the  surface  of  a  nutritive  fluid,  numerous  drops  of  fluid 
collect  on  the  upper  side  of  the  fungus  membrane.  The  Fungus  Merulius  lachry- 
pianSf  which  is  found  in  cellars  and  is  so  exceedingly  destructive,  has  evidenüy 
obtained  its  name  from  a  similar  excretion  of  water. 

The  drops  of  so-called  nectar  are  also  to  be  referred  to  the  excretion  of  liquid 
water.  At  the  bottom  of  many  flowers,  at  the  base  of  the  petals  or  stamens,  or 
more  particularly  on  the  cushion  at  the  base  of  the  flower,  juices  containing  sugar 
are  excreted  at  the  time  of  pollination,  which  are  collected  by  bees  and  serve 
for  the  formaüon  of  honey.  These  juices  are  distinguished  in  Botany  as  nectar. 
Similar  organs^ — i.  e.  nectaries — also  occur  however  on  other  parts  of  plants,  as  on 
the  under  side  near  the  base  of  the  lamina  of  Prunus  lauro-arasus,  and  right 
and  left  on  the  petiole  of  Prunus  avium,  &c.,  also  on  the  stipules  of  the  common 
field  bean  (  Vta'a  /aba).  These  nectaries  excrete  juices  containing  sugar  when  the 
parts  of  the  plant  concerned  are  highly  turgescent.  The  arrangements  referred 
to  are  especially  conspicuous  in  the  common  Crown  imperial  {FriiiUaria  imperialis\ 
where  large,  clear  drops  of  nectar  are  excreted  from  rounded  somewhat  depressed 
spots  at  the  base  of  the  petals;  when  these  drops  are  shaken  off,  they  become 
replaced  by  others,  and  this  even  when  the  flower-shoot  is  cut  off  and  placed  in 
water,  whence  it  follows  that  in  this  case  root-pressure  is  not  needed,  but  rather 
that  masses  of  tissue  exist  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  nectary,  from  whicli  the 
water  and  its  saccharine  contents  are  excreted — a  fact  which  is  also  to  be  observed 
in  other  flowers.  According  to  Wilson's  researches,  the  renewal  of  the  drops  is 
suppressed  when  the  external  surfaces  of  the  nectary  are  washed  with  water; 
they  re-appear,  however,  if  a  very  small  particle  of  sugar  is  laid  on  the  surface  of 
the  washed  nectary-  The  attraction  of  the  sugar  evidently  then  acts  by  exosmose 
on  the  water  contained  in  the  tissue  of  the  nectary;  and  we  may  well  assume 
with  Wilson  that  even  in  the  normal  condition  of  the  nectary,  the  solution  of 
the  sugar  already  excreted  affects  the  cell-sap  of  the  nectary  osraolically,  especially 
when  the  sap  already  excreted  becomes  by  evaporation  more  concentrated  than 
the  solution  in  the  tissue  of  the  nectary.  The  excretion  of  the  nectar  in  the  first 
instance,  however,  must  depend  upon  other  causes:  either,  as  has  been  supposed*, 
the  outer  wall  of  the  nectar-cells  becomes  transformed  into  a  soluble  product,  as 
in  the  colleters  of  leaf-buds,  or,  in  so  far  as  this  is  not  the  case,  a  pressure  similar 
to  the  root-pressure  forces  out  the  sap. 


*  Respecting  the  mechanics  of  the  secretion  of  nectar,  cf.  "  The  Cause  of  the  Exfntio»  of  Wattr 
the  Suffact  of  NtctarUs^  by  Dr.  W,  P.  Wilson  (^Cambr.  Mass.,  U.  S,  A.).    The  matter,  however, 
needs  further  investigation. 


LECTURE   XVII. 

THE   NUTRITIVE   MATERIALS   OF   PLANTS. 


I sXo >,£,%.  In  my  'History  of  Botany'  I  have  shoAvn*  how,  resuming  the  teaching  of 
Aristotle,  Caesalpinus,  so  early  as  the  sixteenth  century  and  before  any  clear  idea  of 
chemical  science  was  possessed,  attempted  to  obtain  an  insight  into  the  mechanism 
of  the  nutrition  of  plants;  and  how  in  the  seventeenth  century  van  Helmont 
undertook  the  first  scientific  botanical  experiment  calculated  to  give  information  as 
to  the  sources  of  the  food  of  plants.  Malpighi,  the  founder  of  vegetable  anatomy, 
as  early  as  1671  made  the  statement  that  the  proper  nutritive  organs  of  the  plant 
are  the  green  leaves,  and  that  these  take  up  food  from  the  air  with  the  co-operation 
of  light.  Hales,  the  founder  of  the  mechanics  of  the  movements  of  the  sap  (1727), 
was  much  occupied  with  the  view  that  a  large  portion  of  the  vegetable  substance 
is  obtained  from  the  gaseous  condition  by  condensation;  and  much  useful  know- 
ledge of  various  kinds  was  collected  later,  especially  by  Du  Hamel  (1758).  With 
the  foundation  of  modem  scientific  chemistry  by  Lavoisier,  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  the  theory  of  the  nutrition  of  plants  also  at  once  assumed  a  more  definite 
form.  Ingenhouss  proved  (1779)  that  the  most  abundant  constituent  of  every 
vegetable  body,  carbon,  originates  from  the  carbon  dioxide  of  .the  atmosphere,  and 
a  short  time  afterwards  Theodore  de  Saussure  not  only  established  this  fact  for 
all  time,  but  it  was  he  also  who  fijst  clearly  perceived  the  true  significance  for 
the  production  of  vegetable  substance  of  the  mineral  matter^  taken  up  from  the 
earth  by  the  roots.  From  the  appearance  of  his  classical  work  in  1804,  up  to  the 
beginning  of  1840  or  so,  when  Justus  von  Liebig  and  Boussingault  made  renewed 
and  sealous  studies  of  the  nutrition  of  plants,  there  lies  a  barren  period;  but, 
stimulated  by  these  men,  the  study  of  the  nutrition  of  plants  has  been  pursued 
during  the  last  forty  years  with  great  zeal  and  excellent  results.  We  may  in  fact 
say  that  few  departments  of  science  have  been  cultivated  more  patiently  and  with 
better  results  than  this.  The  complete  revolution  which  rational  agriculture  and 
forestry  have  experienced  through  the  establishing  of  the  theory  of  the  nutrition  of 
plants,  proves  how  much  has  been  accomplished  in  this  department  It  would 
extend  far  beyond  the  scope  of  this  lecture  to  reproduce  even  briefly  the  substance  of 
the  literature  of  the  subject     The  most  significant  result  of  the  development  of 


*  Cf.  my  '  Geschichte  der  Botanik y  München,  1875. 
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the  nutrition  theory  mentioned  is  met  with,  however,  in  the  fact  that  we  are 
now  able  to  rear  plants  artificially — that  we  are  in  a  pontion,  with  chemically 
pore  water  to  which  we  add  some  few  chemically  pare  salts,  to  rear  artificially 
highly  developed  plants  as  well  as  the  simplest  Algae  (and.  muioHs  muümdis, 
also  Fongi) — that  from  incoo^icooos  and  often  scarcely  ponderable  quantities  of 
vegetable  substance,  quantities  of  it  as  large  as  we  choose  may  be  produced  in 
this  way. 

Such  being  the  favourable  position  <Ä  afiairs,  I  regard  it  as  the  simplest  and 
most  instructive  method  to  connect  the  main  points  of  the  theory  of  the  nutrition 
of  plants,  so  fiu-  as  they  omcem  the  food  materials,  with  the  description  of  an 
experiment  in  artificial  nutiitioo  made  with  a  highly  organised  {dam.  I  think  that 
in  tins  manner  the  essential  and  important  points  come  into  view  more  dearly  than 
with  any  other  mode  of  exposition.  In  the  year  i860,  I  published  the  results  of 
experiments  which  demonstrated  that  land-plants  are  capable  of  absorbing  their 
nutritive  matters  out  of  watery  solutions,  without  the  aid  of  soil,  aiMl  that  ii  is 
possible  in  this  way  not  only  to  maintain  fdants  alive  and  growing  for  a  fong 
time,  as  had  long  been  known,  but  also  to  bring  about  a  vigorous  increase  of 
their  organic  snhstarire,  and  even  the  production  of  seeds  capable  of  gemiinaiion'. 
Much  diymrd  at  first,  this  method  of  artificial  plant-culture  has  been  nwre  and 
more  devefoped  and  perfected  by  various  experimenters  during  the  last  twenty 
jears,  so  that  it  now  affords  one  of  the  most  important  aids  to  the  study  of  the 
various  qnestioiis  <if  nutrition.  The  descrqxion  of  the  ways  and  means  by  which 
such  an  experiment  is  arranged  and  runs  its  course,  in  itself  gives  a  clear  illnstntk» 
of  the  most  important  procesKS  €£  mnrition  in  a  highly  organised  plant. 

We  wiD  assume  that  we  have  to  do  with  the  Garden  Bean  (Phasiolus)  or  the 
FieU  Bean  (Vkia  Faia),QryUäxeiZai  Majrs^ot  Backw\Men(P<fij^ 
plants  widi  which  the  greatest  number  of  txptshDeoü  of  this  kind  have  hitfaerto 
been  ocwadncied..  aJxhong^  others.  e.g.  the  Cabbage  (Brastica)  2nd  Hone<be!Stnm, 
Sdc^  axe  also  mitable  for  the  purpose. 

Iris  bes  to  aJfonr  die  seeds  of  these  plants  to  germinate  in  a  box  fiJled  with 
wcfl-wadied  daaap  saw-dno,  mail  the  radide  is  several  centimetres  long.  After 
die  seedling  has  been  caicfuDy  taken  out  and  «ashed,  it  is  fastened  into  a  perforated 
cork«  JT.  as  in  Fig.  218.  to  that  only  the  root  <%»  into  the  water,  X,cif  th^  vessd  in 
wfaidh  the  coknre  is  being  made^  It  is  then  only  nf&oestary  to  be  careful  that 
the  ponioo  of  the  seed  ßkd  widi  reterre  ooaierials,  <S^-the  ^sodfMHitaa  or  the 
dock  OQCriedGDS  acurdOoog  to  csrcnmstances^-f etnai&s  nfikiestlr  mr^tto,  withoot 
hovrwer  bcng  b±bxt^  in  ibe  wa;*er.  The  apparatm,  tJau  ^mn^fA,  n  phMd 
in  a  smmr  wzadc^  or  m  z  stctabue  ^sT^s/aA^xyt :  care  Uin;^  taken  however  that 
the  rocc  mzmersed  2;  die  wa»T  5*  scSkiesL  r  dark-aed.  Tiiife  it  wr«  acccaQ3>iithed 
by  jtAT-rni  ä  ;pa»  i^cskI  ii  a  brxigw  cyiiii-ieT  oS  cardvÄ."!  Tidt  prt^antjoa 
is  necessarj,  xkh  w  maci  becgniie  ti^  t'x/a  mgrr  i^  sawtd  br  ük  li^gk,  as  to 
gnea  Algae  frcoL  grcw::;^  izi  tne  va&er  aa^  MSia^oo  we  wsiatxt  cf  tzie  rcKX. 


*  CL  '  I>ü  ^omcwsrtiLiM'^.  y€'^*ri::=tcsime».'  I«:eKia.-  H.  v;  :»ife  -   tiy    tagt  Ütr.  Zcrj 
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I  assume  the  vessel  in  which  the  culmre  is  made  to  have  been  first  filled 
with  pure  distilled  water.  In  this  case  the  seedling  would  nevertheless  at  first 
grow  vigorous  and  healthy,  and,  if  we  are  dealing  with  large  seeds  of  Beans  or 
Maize,  produce  three  or  four  normal  large  leaves  in  the  air»  and  several  dozens 
of  lateral  rootlets  in  the  water.  These  organs  arise  and  grow  at  the  expense  of 
the  materials — the  so-called  reserve  materials — which  were  already  present  in  the 
seed  Soon,  however,  the  moment  arrives  when  these  materials  have  disappeared 
firom  their  reservoirs,  and  are  completely  used  up :  there  is  then  found  in  the 
endosperm  of  the  Maize  seed,  or  in  the  thick  cotyledons  of  the  Bean,  nothing 
more  of  the  starch  and  proteid  matters  previously  abounding,  and  which  in 
these   cases  chiefly  represent   the  nutritive  materials  reserved  for  the  first  stages 

of  germinadon.  Microscopic  examination  would  show 
also  that,  in  the  roots,  shoot-axes  and  leaves,  the 
stores  of  organic  plastic  materials  are  exhausted. 
So  far,  therefore,  the  mere  taking  up  of  water  by  the 
roots  has  sufficed  for  the  construction  of  a  number  of 
new  plant  organs,  at  the  cost  of  the  organic  substance 
stored  up  in  the  seed.  The  seed  also  contains  a  quan- 
tity of  mineral  matters— compounds  of  potassium,  mag» 
nesium»  calcium,  iron,  phosphorus,  and  sulphur.  If 
now  the  plants  remain  with  their  roots  immersed  in 
distilled  water,  ihey  hold  out,  it  is  true,  for  a  long  time, 
but  without  growing  at  all  considerably,  and  at  last 
they  perish. 

If  now  several  seedling  plants  of  the  same  kind,  e.  g. 
Maize  or  Bean,  have  been  allowed  to  grow  up  to  this 
point,  we  may  employ  one  or  several  of  these  indivi- 
duals for  the  decisive  experiment.  We  replace  (which 
of  course  is  better  done  previously)  the  distilled  water 
by  a  solution  of  various  salts,  known  to  us  from  a  long 
series  of  earlier  experiments»  The  simplest  plan  will 
be  to  give  here  at  once  in  a  tabular  form  the  salt 
solution  offered  to  the  plants.  I  mention  the  quanti- 
ties I  am  accustomed  to  use  generally  in  water  cultures, 
with  the  remark,  however,  that  a  somewhat  wide  margin  may  be  permitted 
with  respect  to  the  quantities  of  the  individual  salts  and  the  concentration  of 
the  whole  solution;  it  does  not  matter  if  a  little  more  or  less  of  the  one  or 
the  other  salt  is  taken,  if  only  the  nutritive  mixture  is  kept  \vnthin  certain  limits 
as  to  quality  and  quantity,  which  are  established  by  experience.  Thus  the  following 
would  be  a  useful  solution: — 

Water i,ooo  ccm. 

Potassium  nitrate i  gramme. 

Sodic  chloride  (common  salt)  .  0-5     „ 

Calcium  sulphate  (G}'psum)  .....  0*5     „ 

Magnesium  sulphate  ....  05     „ 

Common  calcic  phosphate  (finely  pulverised)        .        .  0'5     „ 


»fi.'-Amovcninit  for  cuitihraiiuO  M 
mttrltive  «oiution 
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The  calcium  phosphate,  last  mentioned,  is  but  sparinglr  soluble  in  the  solution 
and  forms  a  sediment  during  the  course  of  the  experiment. 

The  result  of  this  proceeding  becomes  evident  after  a  few  days,  in  that  the 
plants  appear  more  vigorous  as  contrasted  with  those  the  roots  of  which  have 
remained  in  pure  water,  and  in  that  new  lateral  roots  grow  from  their  roots,  and 
new  leaves  from  their  buds.  After  some  time^  however,  when  the  third  or  fourth 
leaf  of  our  experimental  plant  is  unfolding,  a  diseased  condition  appears.  The 
new  leaves  which  develope  henceforth  remain  completely  white,  that  is,  they 
produce  no  chlorophyll ;  and  microscopical  investigation  shows,  as  Gris  first 
obsen^ed  in  similar  cases,  that  no  chlorophyll  grains  are  present  in  the  protoplasm 
of  such  colourless  leaves.  This  then  is  a  proof  that  our  mixture  of  nutritive 
materials  still  lacks  something,  and  from  the  older  observations  of  Gris,  we 
know  that  the  disease  of  our  plants^ so-called  Chlorosis^ — is  due  to  a  want  of 
iroo*.  Our  experiment  has  thus  taught  us  at  the  same  time  how  this  disease 
(which  occurs  not  rarely  also  under  ordinary  conditions  of  growth,  e.  g,  in  Robinias, 
Horse-chestnuts,  and  other  plants)  may  be  produced  artificially.  However,  the 
curing  of  this  disease  may  also  be  effected  at  once:  it  suffices  to  add  an 
extremely  small  quantity  of  a  soluble  salt  of  iron^  e.  g.  a  few  drops  of  solution  of 
iron  chloride  or  ferrous  sulphate,  to  the  water  which  the  roots  take  up»  in  order 
even  after  forty-eight  hours  (or,  according  to  circumstances,  after  three  or  four 
days)  to  see  the  white  leaves  of  the  Bean  or  Maize  becoming  green :  after 
several  days  they  are  quite  normally  green.  The  action  of  the  iron  on  the 
formation  of  chlorophyll  may  be  demonstrated  even  more  simply;  if  a  very 
dilute  solution  of  a  salt  of  iron  is  painted  with  a  camel-hair  pencil  on  the 
surface  of  a  chlorotic  leaf,  the  formation  of  chlorophyll  in  the  leaf  begins  at 
this  place  after  one  or  two  days,  and  gradually  extends  thence.  It  may  here 
be  mentioned  that  I  made  auger-holes  in  the  stem  of  an  Acacia,  üte  foliage 
of  which  was  completely  chlorotic,  and  placed  funnels,  filled  with  solutions  of 
iron,  in  the  holes ;  the  solution  of  iron  carried  up  from  the  auger-hole  through 
the  wood  into  the  Jeaves  of  the  next  branch,  in  a  few  days  caui^ed  the  leaves 
of  this  branch  to  become  completely  green,  while  the  others  remained  chlorotic. 
These  experiments  evidently  prove  that  iron  is  necessary  for  the  formation  of 
chlorophyll  but  tlity  do  not  show  whether  the  iron  forms  a  constituent  of  the 
green  colouring  matter  itself:  it  is  possible,  according  to  recent  statements,  that 
the  latter  is  actually  the  case.  It  must  be  mentioned  further  that  only  an  ex- 
tremely small  quantity  of  iron  is  necessary:  several  milligrammes  of  a  soluble 
iron  salt  per  litre  of  nutritive  fluid  are  quite  sufficient  to  remove  the  chlorosis 
of  the  plant  under  experiment,  and  larger  quantities  of  iron  act  as  a  poi&on 
on  the  roots  as  well  as  on  the  leaves.  At  the  same  lime,  however,  the  course 
of  our  experiment  shows  how  important  these  small  quantities  of  iron  are  for 
the  total  life  of  the  plant;  since  if  ihey  are  withheld  the  white  chlorotic  Icavet 
perish  after  a  time.  The  feeble  nutrition  by  means  of  the  first  two  or  three 
green  leaves  of  the  plant  does  not  suffice  to  bring  about  any  considerable  growth ; 


*  The  literature  of  these  and  other  fa«:U  appeftMoiaK 
Kynologie*  1865,  p,  141,  &c. 


is  iittoted  in  my  *  Bxperimtntat' 
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and  the  plant  which  is  supplied  with  a  nutritive  solution  devoid  of  iron  perishes 
at  length,  simply  because  it  is  not  able  to  form  the  proper  organs  of  assimilation, 
the  chlorophyll-grains  in  the  cells  of  the  leaf,  and  when  these  are  wanting  the  plant 
is  also  unable  to  produce  organic  substances. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary,  and  in  no  way  advantageous,  to  leave  the  roots  of  the 
experimental  plants  continually  in  the  nutritive  solution  to  which  the  iron  has  been 
added ;  experience  shows  ratlier  that  the  plants  flourish  excellently  if  their  roots  are 
placed  now  and  again  for  a  few  days  in  piu-e  water,  or  still  better  in  an  almost  saturated 
solution  of  gypsum.  The  roots,  usually  not  perfectly  healthy  in  tlie  nutritive  solution, 
then  grow  again  vigorously,  and  numerous  new  lateral  roots  are  formed ;  and  when 
this  has  happened  the  plant  may  again  be  placed  in  a  new  nutritive  solution.  We 
may  also  proceed  so  that  not  all  the  salts  given  in  the  above  table  are  simultaneously 
presented  to  the  roots;  the  salts  may  be  distributed  in  two  or  three  fractionated 
solutions,  and  the  plant  allowed  to  absorb  alternately  the  one  or  the  other  of  them. 
In  this  case  also  vigorous  vegetation  is  maintained,  and  indeed  I  made  the  first 
successful  experiments  on  nutrition  in  this  manner. 

The  plants,  then,  being  treated  in  the  way  described,  new  leaves  and  roots  are 
continually  developed,  flowers  appear  after  six  or  eight  weeks,  and  it  is  only  necessary 
to  provide  for  the  pollination  of  the  female  reproductive  organ  to  produce  fruit. 
As  a  rule  it  suflSces  to  let  the  plants  stand  at  the  open  window  or  outside  during 
the  time  of  flowering ;  insects  then  provide  for  the  transference  of  the  pollen  from 
the  anthers  to  the  stigmas  in  the  usual  manner.  The  ovary  then  swells,  and 
after  a  few  weeks  a  greater  or  less  number  of  fruits  are  formed  containing  seeds 
capable  of  germination.  With  the  Maize,  I  have  frequendy  obtained  in  this 
manner  heads  of  fruit  with  more  than  loo  grains  capable  of  germinating,  and 
with  Beans  6-10  pods  with  12-20  ripe  seeds.  If  to  the  weight  of  these  seeds 
that  of  the  organic  substance  of  the  shoots,  leaves,  and  roots  produced  in  our  water- 
culture  is  reckoned,  it  is  shown  that  the  organic  substance,  in  comparison  with  thi 
of  the  seed  from  which  the  experimental  plant  was  developed,  may  amount  to  three- 
hundredfold  and  more. 

We  have  thus  by  artificial  nutrition  raised  a  plant  which  has  gone  through 
the  whole  course  of  its  development,  and  we  may  employ  its  seeds  for  a  secom 
experiment  of  the  same  kind. 

From  this  experiment  it  follows  that  the  materials  which  we  have  placed  at  lhe]| 
disposal  of  the  plant  completely  suffice  for  the  whole  process  of  nutrition,  and  any 
other  addition  of  material  is  entirely  superfluous.  It  should  be  mentioned  here, 
indeed,  that  the  common  salt  specified  in  our  lable^  or  any  other  chlorine  compound, 
may  be  omitted,  since  numerous  culture  experiments  have  shown  that  sodium 
and  chlorine  are,  strictly  speaking,  superfluous  in  nutrition.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  presence  of  common  salt  or  some  other  chloride  is  of  use,  in  so  far  that  the 
nutritive  solution  can  thereby  be  prevented  from  becoming  alkaline ' ;  since  by 
the  absorption  at  the  roots  ihe  chemical  composition  of  the  nutritive  solution 
becomes  altered  more  and  more  in  time.  Of  course  this  can  also  be  avoided  by 
completely  renewing  the  entire  nutritive  solution  every  three  or  four  days 
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This  opportunity  may  be  taken  of  remarking  ihat  the  roots  possess  a  sort 
of  selective  power,  as  it  has  been  called,  as  to  quantity  at  any  rate,  even  if  not 
as  to  quality.  That  is  to  say,  the  roots  absorb  dissolved  matters  of  the  most  various 
kind,  it  is  true,  even  those  which  are  injurious,  and  thus  are  not  able  to  reject  any ; 
but  on  the  other  hand  it  was  shown  by  De  Saussure,  and  has  been  confirmed  by  more 
recent  investigations,  that  the  roots  absorb  the  nutritive  sahs  at  tlieir  disposal  by  no 
means  in  the  same  quantitative  proportions  as  those  in  which  they  are  met  with  in  the 
mixed  solution.  If,  for  instance,  the  solution  contains  more  calcium  than  potassium, 
the  subsequent  analysis  of  the  plant-ash  may  ji'eld  more  potassium  than  calcium,  and 
so  forth.  This  fact,  depending  upon  a  power  of  quantitative  selection  on  the  part  of 
the  plant,  is  evident  in  the  thousands  of  ash  analyses  which  have  been  made  of  the 
most  various  planls '  developed  in  the  open.  Plants  of  different  species  which  have 
grown  close  together  on  the  same  soil,  or  in  the  same  water,  exhibit  totally  different 
combinations  in  their  ash,— the  one  having  much,  the  other  little,  of  calcium  com- 
pounds :  in  the  one  magnesium  and  calcium  predominate,  in  the  other  f>otassium, 
compared  with  the  quantity  in  which  these  substances  are  contained  in  the  soil  or  (in 
the  case  of  water-plants)  in  the  water.  The  latter  is  particularly  conspicuous  in  marine 
plants.  While  sea-water  contains  3°/^  of  common  salt,  and  only  very  small  quantities 
of  salts  of  potassium,  magnesium,  and  calcium,  the  salts  last  named  nevertheless  pre- 
dominate in  the  ash  of  these  plants,  and  it  contains  relatively  but  little  of  the  common 
salt  of  the  sea-water.  Plants  thus  take  what  they  require  from  a  mixture  of  salts, 
without  particular  reference  to  the  composition  of  the  nutritive  mbcture.  But,  again, 
even  this  does  not  exactly  occur  in  the  sense  that  ihey  only  and  exclusively  uke  up 
just  so  much  of  each  materia!  as  is  necessary  for  nutrition ;  since  in  the  ash  of  plants 
of  the  same  species  are  found  more  or  less  potassium,  calcium,  magnesium,  phos- 
phoric or  sulphuric  acids  according  as  they  have  grown  on  this  or  that  soil.  The 
composition  of  the  ash  of  a  species  of  plant  is  thus  not  specifically  constant,  but  is 
dependent,  at  least  in  part,  upon  the  composition  of  the  soil  or  the  water.  Least 
variable  in  this  respect  are,  of  course,  the  fruits  and  seeds :  in  these  are  collected 
only  the  materials  specifically  necessary  for  the  seedling,  while  in  the  shoots  and 
roots  superfluous  matters  also  may  be  lodged. 

The  question  still  remains,  however,  whether  all  the  salts  which  we  have  added  to 
our  nutritive  solution  are  actually  necessar>'  for  the  plant.  These  salts  were,  potassium 
nitrate,  calcium  sulphate,  and  magnesium  and  calcium  phosphates ;  we  have  already 
learnt  that  the  iron  salt  is  indispensable,  and  recognised  the  incidental  significance 
of  the  sodium  chloride.  The  question  raised  may  be  in  the  first'  place  simplified  by 
regarding  as  the  essentials,  not  the  salts  named  as  such,  but  the  elements  contained 
in  them.  As  numerous  investigations  in  this  direction  show,  it  is  simply  necessary 
that  the  nutritive  mixture  should  contain  the  elements  potassium,  calcium,  magnesium, 
iron,  phosphorus,  and  sulphur,  in  suitable  neutral  combinations  containing  oxygen. 
For  reasons  the  explanation  of  which  would  here  carry  us  too  far,  however,  it  is  best 
to  choose  the  salts  given  in  our  table ;  and  it  is  at  the  same  time  certain  that  land- 
plants,  as  well  as  water-plants,  as  a  rule,  find  and  take  up  just  these  very  salts  in  their 
environment,  since  potassium  nitrate,  gypsum,  magnesium  sulphate,  calcium  phosphate, 
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and  some  compound  of  iron,  are  found  in  every  soil  in  which  plants  grow,  and  in 
the  water  of  rivers,  wells,  and  seas,  and  are  undoubtedly  used  by  the  plants. 

Mere  chemical  analysis,  by  which  the  presence  of  the  materials  in  plants 
is  proved,  would  by  no  means  alone  suffice  to  show  whether  all  the  substances 
detected  by  the  analysis  are  really  indispensable  for  the  nourishment  of  the  plant 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  numerous  other  elements  in  addition  to  those  mentioned 
have  been  discovered  now  and  then  in  plants,  occasionally  indeed  in  considerable 
quantity.  I  need  only  mention  iodine  in  marine  plants,  manganese  in  many  land- 
plants,  and  the  very  considerable  quantities  of  zinc  in  plants  w  hich  grow  on 
calamine  soils,  but  which  in  other  places  flourish  just  as  well  without  zinc.  One 
of  the  commonest  phenomena  of  this  kind,  however,  is  the  accumulation  of  silica  in 
the  tissues  of  very  many  plants,  although  we  may  regard  it  as  certain  that  this 
substance  is  superfluous  for  the  chemical  processes  of  nutrition,  as  well  as  for  the  mole- 
cular movements  connected  with  growth.  Among  the  plants  in  the  epidermis  of  which 
particularly  large  quantities  of  silica  are  deposited,  we  find,  besides  the  Equisetaceae 
and  some  others,  the  Grasses,  and  among  these  the  Maize.  Although  in  such  plants 
half  of  the  total  ash  often  consists  of  silica,  I  (and  subsequently  other  observers 
also)  nevertheless  succeeded  in  bringing  Maize  plants  to  vigorous  and  complete 
development  \vith  the  help  of  nutritive  solutions  to  which  not  even  a  trace  of  silica  was 
added  ^;  the  small  traces  of  silica  detected  with  difficulty  in  these  experimental  plants 
could  only  have  been  derived  from  the  glass  walls  of  the  vessels,  or  from  the  dust. 
Although  it  is  thus  shown  that  this  substance,  widely  distributed  in  plants,  is 
superfluous  for  the  purposes  of  nutrition  and  growth,  it  would  be  going  too  far 
to  regard  it  as  superfluous  also  in  every  other  connection.  The  silica  is  generally 
deposited  in  the  outer  walls  of  the  cells  of  the  epidermis  of  the  leaves  and  stems, 
i.  e.  of  the  transpiring  organs :  it  is  conveyed  there  with  the  water  of  nutrition,  and,  on 
the  evaporation  of  this,  remains  behind  in  the  outer  cell-wall.  By  burning  the  latter 
on  platinimi  foil,  especially  with  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  silica  is  obtained 
in  the  form  of  so-called  skeletons,  that  is,  thin  plates  which  still  possess  with  great 
exactness  all  the  finer  structure  of  the  epidermis  cell-walls,  and  especially  of  the 
hairs.  The  form  of  these  skeletons  shows  that  the  molecules  of  silica  have  been 
regularly  deposited  in  the  cell-walls,  between  the  molecules  or  micellae  of  cellulose ; 
the  walls  of  vessels,  wood-cells,  and  parenchj-ma  cells  in  old  leaves  (e.g.  of  Oaks 
and  Beeches  in  the  autumn),  moreover,  afford  exquisite  siliceous  skeletons.  Among 
the  most  remarkable  phenomena  of  this  kind  is  the  deposition  of  silica  in  the  cell- 
walls  of  the  unicellular  Algae  of  the  subdivision  of  the  Diatomaceae,  of  the  siliceous 
skeletons  of  which  the  well-known  silica  deposit  of  Bilin  in  Bohemia,  for  example, 
consists.  It  is  scarcely  probable  that  these  Algae  could  flourish  in  a  medium  devoid  of 
silica,  and  whether  the  Equisetums  and  Grasses  which  abound  in  silica  would  maintain 
themselves  permanently  if  the  supply  of  silica  were  cut  off  is  more  than  questionable, 
although  it  is  established  that  this  substance  is  superfluous  for  the  processes  of 
nutrition  and  growth,  and  quite  certain  that  the  exceedingly  fine  masses  of  silica 
in  the  epidermis  of  these  plants  scarcely  at  all  affects  the  elasticity  and  rigidity 
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of  ihe  haulms  and  leaves.  The  somewhat  thoughtless  assumpiion  that  the  rigidity 
of  the  haulms  of  cereals  is  essentially  promoted  by  the  silica  which  they  contain, 
imjx-ilcd  agriculturists,  thirty'  years  ago,  to  manure  their  wheat  fields  with  costly 
preparations  of  silica»  hoping  ihereby  to  prevent  the  la}ing  of  the  wheal — by 
laj'ing  is  understood  the  giving  way  of  the  lower  joints  of  the  haulms,  especially  in 
continuous  rainy  weather,  so  that  whole  wheat  fields  have  their  haulms  laid  flat  on 
the  earth  before  the  ripening  of  the  grain.  In  my  Experinunial  Physiologie  (1865), 
and  still  earlier  in  my  lectures,  I  demonstrated  the  incorrectness  of  this  view,  and 
showed  that  the  laying  of  the  wheat  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  silica, 
but  is  due  to  deficient  lignificaiion  of  the  sup|X)rting  tissues  in  the  haulms, 
which  stand  too  closely  together,  shade  one  another,  and  so  assume  the  diseased 
condition  of  etiolation,  to  be  described  later ;  and  just  those  wheat-fields  best  sup- 
plied with  food,  and  the  plants  of  which  shade  one  another  to  the  greatest  extent, 
are  most  exposed  to  laying.  It  would  not  now  occur  to  any  agriculturist  to  dig 
his  gold  into  his  wheat-fields  in  the  form  of  silica ^  The  physiological  significance 
of  the  silicification  of  cell-walls  is  best  illustrated  by  the  obser\'ation  that  in  numerous 
plants  the  deposition  of  silica  begins  in  the  hairs,  and  especially  in  the  prickles, 
and  extends  centrifijgally  from  the  base  of  these  to  the  surrounding  epidermis  cells. 
This  is  particularly  well  seen  in  the  Hop,  Hemp,  Gourd,  etc.;  and  lakes  place 
on  stems  and  leaves  already  fully  grown,  or  nearly  so. 

We  now  know,  therefore,  that  the  silica  so  common  in  plants,  although  it 
may  occasionally  be  of  some  advantage,  is  nevertheless  not  a  nutritive  material  in 
the  narrower  sense  of  the  word — i.e.  it  takes  no  part  in  the  chemical  processes 
of  assimilation  and  metabohsm.  We  know  further,  that  the  small  traces  of  iron 
salts  are  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  process  of  nutrition  of  ordinary  green 
plants,  since  without  iron  the  proper  instrument  of  nutrition,  chlorophyll,  is  not 
formed.  With  this,  however,  our  definite  knowledge  of  the  physiological  significance 
of  the  nutritive  substances  mentioned  is  practically  exhausted:  we  know,  to  put 
it  shortly,  nothing  certain  as  to  the  parts  played  by  potassium,  calcium,  magnesium, 
and  phosphorus  in  assimilation  and  metabolism.  With  respect  to  sulphur,  we 
know  at  least  that  it  forms  an  indispensable  constituent  in  the  chemical  composition 
of  Proteids,  and  is  therefore  necessary  for  the  building  up  of  protoplasm.  With 
respect  to  the  others,  however,  only  so  much  is  established,  that  ihey  are  absolutely 
indispensable  for  assimilation— i,e.  for  the  production  of  organic  plant-substance; 
for  researches  on  vegetation  show  that  when  even  only  one  of  these  elements 
(potassium,  calcium,  magnesium,  and  phosphorus)  is  excluded  from  the  nutritive 
mixture,  assimilation  soon  ceases,  and  the  production  of  organic  plant-substance 
proceeds  no  further.  The  salts  of  these  elements,  therefore,  certainly  laTce  part  in 
the  chemical  processes  which  occur  during  the  formation  of  organic  plant-substance 
from  inorganic  material,  though  we  do  not  know  what  part  they  play  in  it. 

Moreover,  it  is  also  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  elements  mentioned,  or 
their  compounds,  uke  part  not  only  in  assimilation  itself,  but  also  in  the  meta- 


'  With  respect  to  silica  m  plants,  and  the  fact  that  the  so-called  laying  of  wheat  is  caused  by 
thading  and  etiolation,  and  not  by  want  of  silica,  as  hitherto  Auppoied»  what  is  necessary  is  stated 
in  tny  * £xperimin/a/'/>Aym/t>gie*  1Ö65,  p.  150. 
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bolkm  which  occurs  during  growth,  etc.  In  this  connection,  for  example,  lime  oAeo 
plays  a  similar  part  to  silica :  just  as  numerous  plants  have  their  cell-walls  siliciiiedi 
others  may  be  calcified  by  the  deposition  of  large  quantities  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
and  thus  become  stone-hard,  as  the  Melol^esiacese  and  Corallineae  among  the  Algae ; 
and  there  is  scarcely  room  for  doubt  that  all,  or  at  any  rate  wry  many  older  cell- 
walls  leave  behind  on  combustion  an  ash  containing  lime,  and  occasionally,  as  in  the 
vessels  of  the  Gourd,  it  is  even  possible  to  obtain  chalk  skeletons  by  combustion. 

Without  wishing  to  enter  more  in  detail  into  the  thousand-fold  investigated 
ashes  of  plants,  it  will  still  be  well  to  bring  forward  two  facts  concerning  them. 
In  the  first  place,  every  part  of  a  plant,  ever)'  cell-wall»  even  the  youngest,  aod 
likewise  the  protoplasm,  and  even  starch-grains,  leave  an  ash  behind  after  com- 
bustion; and  from  their  general  occurrence  it  may  be  concluded  that  certain 
constituents  of  the  ash  at  least  are  indispensable  for  the  chemical  composition 
or  for  the  molecular  structure  of  the  celUwalls  and  protoplasm,  A  second  fact 
worth  noting  is  the  abundance  of  ash-constituents  in  the  green  assimilating  leaves : 
this  is  at  once  explained  when  we  know  that  these  constituents  are  continually 
being  carried  by  the  transpiration-current  to  the  leaves,  and  are  retained  in  them 
on  the  evaporation  of  the  water,  and  when  we  obsen'e  that  no  assimilation  occurs 
in  their  absence,  as  experiments  on  vegetation  demonstrate. 

The  quantity  of  ash,  however,  as  a  rule,  amounts  only  to  a  small  proportion 
of  the  plant-substance,  reckoned  without  water.  It  usually  varies  between  i**/o  and 
io»/o;  the  wood  and  seeds  belonging  to  the  parts  poorest  in  ash — the  former  evidently 
because  the  ash  constituents  do  not  need  to  be  accumulated  in  it  for  the  purposes 
of  metabolism,  but  are  conveyed  to  the  organs  of  assimilation.  The  poverty 
of  seeds  in  ash-constituents,  on  the  other  hand,  is  explained  on  reflecting 
that  the  seeds  take  up  water  laden  with  mineral  matters  when  they  germinate» 
Finally,  ash  analyses  show  that  the  quantitative  composition — i.e.  the  relati\*e 
richness  in  potassium,  calcium,  magnesium,  and  phosphorus — changes  according; 
to  the  nature  and  the  age  of  the  organ  of  a  plant.  Ripe  seeds,  for  example» 
usually  contain  relatively  much  potassium,  magnesium,  and  phosphorus.  Since, 
however,  it  is  not  possible  to  bring  the  facts  so  far  known  as  to  the  composition 
of  the  ash  into  immediate  connection  with  definite  physiological  functions,  we  will 
now  leave  this  subject  for  the  present. 

Turning  once  more  to  our  water- cultures,  we  have  now  to  take  into  con- 
sideration another  most  important  question.  Our  plants,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
consist  only  to  a  very  small  extent  of  the  substances  which  w^ere  dissolved  in  the 
water,  and  which  have  been  absorbed  by  tliem.  In  the  main^  the  substance  of 
our  experimental  plant  consists,  like  that  of  any  other  plant,  of  cellulose,  proteid 
substances,  small  quantities  of  fat,  and  a  few  other  organic  matters.  Besides 
nitrogen  and  sulphur,  which  are  contained  in  the  proteid  substances  of  the 
protoplasm,  the  latter,  as  well  as  the  cellulose  and  all  organic  substances  employed 
for  the  normal  construction  of  the  plant,  contain  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  carbon. 
The  source  of  tliese  elements  of  the  organic  substance,  so  far  as  the  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  are  concerned,  presents  no  difficulties  whatever :  these  are  in  fact  the 
elements  of  water,  which  the  plant  absorbs  in  such  enormous  quantities,  and  which 
jKrrmeates  all  parts  of  it,  however  small.     The  sulphur  in  the  proteid  substances, 
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where  of  course  it  only  occurs  in  very  small  quantily,  also  presents  no  difficulty 
with  respect  to  its  origin :  we  added  it  in  fact  to  the  nutritive  solution  in  the  form  of 
calcium  and  magnesium  sulphates,  and  if  we  now  find  it  also  in  the  proteid  sub- 
stances of  the  protoplasm  of  our  plants,  no  longer  in  the  form  of  sulphuric  acid 
but  as  an  elementary  constituent  in  the  formula  of  proteid  substance,  there  is  little 
to  be  surprised  at,  since  we  know  how  easily  sulphur  compounds  may  be 
decomposed.  We  also  find  in  the  micro-chemical  investigation  of  our  plants,  as 
a  residuum  of  this  decompositioUj  crystals  of  oxalate  of  lime,  dve  calcium  of  which 
passed  into  the  plant  in  the  form  of  calcium  sulphate. 

Of  die  elements  of  which  protoplasm,  cellulose,  and  the  other  organic  com* 
pounds  produced  by  the  plant  consist,  the  nitrogen  and  carbon  still  remain  to  be 
considered.  Our  table  (p.  284)  shows  that  in  the  water  of  the  nutritive  mixture,  a 
salt  containing  nitrogen,  viz.  potassium  nitrate,  is  contained,  and  indeed  predominates. 
The  nitrogen  in  the  proteid  substances  of  tlie  plant  is,  as  we  may  thus  assume^ 
the  same  nitrogen  which  we  presented  to  the  roots  in  the  form  of  sa!tp>etre.  On 
the  decomposition  of  this  salt,  its  nitrogen  must  have  become  a  constituent  of  the 
proteid  substances  newly  produced  in  tlie  plant.  At  any  rate  the  active  vegetation 
of  our  cx|K*rimental  plants,  and  the  very  sigmiicant  increase  of  substances  of  a  proteid 
nature  which  had  been  especially  stored  up  in  the  gathered  seeds,  show  that  plants 
are  able  to  take  up  from  nitrates  as  much  nitrogen  as  is  necessary  for  the  formation 
of  the  proteid  substances  of  a  vigorous  plant. 

Theodore  de  Saussure  had  already  proposed  the  question  whether  the  nitrogett 
of  the  atmosphere  (which,  as  is  well  know^n,  consists  of  about  ^  nitrogen  and  ^  oxygen) 
is  not  used  by  plants  to  produce  their  nitrogenous  compounds.  Thirty  or  forty 
years  ago  Boussingault  endeavoured  to  decide  this  quesdon  by  a  long  series  of 
exceedingly  careful  experiments  on  vegetation,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  atmospheric  nitrogen  is  not  employed  in  the  process  of  the  assimilation  of 
plants.  His  experimental  plants  in  each  case  grew  \'igorously  and  produced  proteid 
compounds  when  he  presented  to  their  roots,  in  addition  to  the  other  nutritive  sub- 
stances, various  kinds  of  nitrogenous  compounds.  They  grew,  on  the  other  hand, 
very  badly,  and  their  proteid  substances  did  not  increase,  when  such  a  supply 
of  nitrogen  compounds  was  wanting  ;  although  the  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere 
was  at  the  disfMJsal  of  the  plants  so  treated.  By  means  of  the  now  much  further 
developed  art  of  nourishing  plants  artificially,  and  especially  by  means  of  water* 
cultures,  we  are  in  a  posidon  at  any  time  to  afford  ocular  demonstration  of 
the  important  result  obtained  by  Boussingault,  by  means  of  simple  experiments. 
Whenever  a  sufficient  quantity  of  saltpetre  is  added  to  the  nutritive  solution,  the 
experimental  plants  grow  vigorously,  produce  numerous  ripe  seeds  capable  of 
germination,  and  give  on  analysis  a  corresponding  increase  of  the  nitrogenous 
substance.  If  on  the  other  hand  the  nitrate  is  withheld  from  the  nutritive  mixture, 
the  experimental  plant  continues  to  grow  for  a  time,  it  is  true,  making  use  of  the 
proteid  substances  already  contained  in  die  seed  for  the  formation  of  the  protoplasm 
of  its  organs ;  and  this  stunted  growth  may  even  continue  for  some  time,  since  the 
protoplasm  of  the  first  leaves  is  again  dissolved  and  absorbed  from  them,  to  be 
employed  for  the  formation  of  a  few  new  leaves;  but  even  in  this  case  analysis 
gives  no  increase  of  the  proteid  substances. 

V  Ä 
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The  view  was  once  held  that  it  was  ammonia  salts  particularly  which, 
being  absorbed  by  the  roots  of  plants,  or  perhaps  indeed  by  their  leaves  in  the  dew 
and  rain  water,  yielded  the  nitrogen  for  the  protcid  compounds  of  the  plant  But 
the  result  of  our  water-culture  proves,  in  the  first  place,  that  plants  are  able  at 
any  rate  to  absorb  the  whole  of  their  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  compounds  of  nitric 
acid ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  attempt  is  made  to  replace  the  latter  by  ammonia 
salts,  experimental  difficulties  make  their  appearance  which  we  will  not  here  discuss 
in  detail.  If,  further,  it  is  remembered  that  the  ammonia  produced  in  nature  by 
the  rotting  and  decomposition  of  organic  remains,  especially  in  vegetable  soil,  is 
easily  transformed  in  the  presence  of  potassium  salts  into  compounds  of  nitric  acid, 
which  may  be  detected  everj'where  in  vegetable  soils  and  waters,  and  that  nitric 
acid  is  contained  in  rain  water,  although  in  very  small  quantities,  one  comes  to 
the  conclusion  that  (apart  perhaps  from  certain  si)ecial  cases,  and  particularly  apart 
from  parasites  and  Fungi)  ordinary  green  plants  obtain  the  nitrogen  for  the  formation 
of  their  proteid  substances,  and  therefore  of  their  protoplasm,  from  salts  of  nitric 
acid.  It  may  here  be  remarked  in  addition  that  the  soil  of  gardens,  wheat-fields, 
vineyards,  orchards,  and  so  forth,  is  usually  somewhat  deficient  in  compounds  of 
nitric  acid,  and  that  on  this  account  the  production  of  vegetable  substance,  although 
all  other  nutritive  matters  are  present  in  the  soil,  proves  to  be  relatively  small;  a 
suitable  addition  of  saltpetre  is  in  such  cases  al\s'ays  calculated  to  increase  the 
vegetation  to  its  utmost  luxuriance,  and  if  other  nitrogenous  manures  act  similarly, 
we  may  assume  that  they  give  rise  in  the  soil,  sooner  or  later,  to  salts  of  nitric  add, 
which  are  absorbed  by  the  roots. 
i\K^^.■  Finally,  the  question  remains  as  to  the  source  of  the  carbon  in  our  experimental 

plants.  If  we  suppose  the  plant,  after  driving  off  the  water,  to  be  dried  at 
ioo-i2o°C.,  about  half  of  the  total  dry  substance  consists  of  carbon.  This 
element  in  fact  is  contained  in  every  organic  compound,  as  well  as  in  the  cellu- 
lose, protoplasm,  and  fatty  bodies  which  play  the  most  prominent  part  in  plants. 
Our  plants,  nourished  with  aqueous  solutions  of  salts,  could  not  absorb  any 
carbon  compound,  however,  from  this  nutritive  solution.  Investigation  shows, 
on  the  contrary,  that  they  continually  excrete  small  quantities  of  a  carbon  com- 
pound, viz.  carbon  dioxide;  and  I  shall  subsequently  show  that  it  is  entirely 
erroneous  to  suppose  that  the  carbon  dioxide  which  usually  abounds  in  the  soil 
is  absorbed  by  the  roots  and  conveyed  to  the  leaves.  The  question  for  us  now, 
however,  is  whence  comes  this  great  mass  of  carlxjn  which  is  gradually  accu- 
mulated in  the  organic  compounds  of  our  experimental  plants?  It  is,  at  any 
rate,  not  derived  from  the  nutritive  solution.  There  remains,  therefore,  only 
one  source,  the  atmosphere — half  of  the  dry  weight  of  the  organic  substance  of 
plants  must  be  derived  from  the  atmosphere.  This  fact  now,  after  two  hundred 
years  of  scientific  progress,  follows  with  absolute  certainty  from  every  experi- 
ment on  nutrition  with  green-leaved  plants.  But  the  founders  of  the  theory  of 
the  nutrition  of  plants,  Ingenhouss  and  De  Saussure,  discovered  this  fact — one 
might  almost  say  the  most  important  fact  of  biological  science — by  very  different 
methods;  and  in  my  'History  of  Botany'  1  have  attempted  to  show  how  this 
important  natural  process  was  gradually  discovered  by  these  men,  and  to  what 
misconceptions   and  foolish  objections  by  incompetent  minds,  even   this  now  in- 
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disputable  fact,  like  every  other  great  discovery,  has  been  exposed,  lo  such  an 
extent,  indeed,  that  some  forty  years  ago  the  weighty  word  of  Justus  von  Liebig 
was  needed,  before  the  fact  that  the  carbon  of  plants  is  derived  solely  and  simply 
from  the  atmosphere  was  again  completely  established.  We  shall  not  be  concerned 
more  in  detail  with  how  plants  obtain  the  carbon  from  the  carbon  dioxide  of  the 
atmosphere  until  the  following  lecture :  meanwhile  the  source  only  of  this  substance 
interests  us  here,  quite  apart  from  the  physiological  work  of  the  plant.  Many 
so-called  investigators  were  prevented,  for  more  than  forty  years  after  the  discoveries 
of  Ingenhouss  and  De  Saussurc,  from  believing  in  the  atmosphere  as  the  exclusive 
source  of  the  carbon,  by  the  fact,  known  even  then,  that  the  relative  quantity  of 
carbon  dioxide  contained  in  the  air  is  extremely  small.  Innumerable  analyses  of  air 
have  shown,  in  fact,  that  in  10,000  litres  (that  is  in  10  cubic  metres)  there  arc 
contained  on  an  average  but  4-6  htres  of  carbon  dioxide;  and  since  i  litre  of 
carbon  dioxide  weighs  about  2  grams,  10  cubic  metres  of  air  contain  8-12 
rams  of  carbon  dioxide.  This  quantity  certainly  api>cars  very  small,  the  more 
'to  since  only  /j  of  it  consist  of  carbon,  and»  as  we  shall  see  later,  the  whole 
of  the  oxygen  of  the  carbon  dioxide  (that  is  tV)  ^^^  given  off  by  the  plant. 
Nevertheless  so  much  is  clear,  that  to  cubic  metres  of  air  contain  somewhat 
more  than  2  grams  of  carbon,  from  which,  by  combination  with  hydrogen, 
oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  sulphur,  according  to  circumstances  in  each  case,  4-5 
grams  of  vegetable  substance  may  be  formed.  A  plants  however,  which  in  the 
Uving  state  contains  4-5  grams  of  organic  substance,  weighs,  together  with 
the  water  contained  in  it,  about  20-25  grams  on  the  average,  and  this  would 
certainly  be  a  rather  small  specimen.  However,  not  only  a  plant  growing  in  tlie 
open,  but  even  one  in  a  room,  has  at  its  disposal  much  more  than  10  cubic  metres 
of  air,  for,  on  account  of  the  continual  movement  of  the  atmosphere,  new  air  con- 
taining carbon  dioxide  is  always  being  conveyed  to  the  leaves;  and  on  closer 
consideration  it  is  seen  to  depend  essentially  only  upon  whether  the  green  leaves 
are  able  to  snatch  these  relatively  small  quantities  of  carbon  dioxide  from  the 
atmosphere  with  sufficient  rapidity.  That  they  actually  do  this  is  shown  by  the 
result— the  fact  that  very  considerable  quantides  of  carbon  are  accumulated  in  a 
plant  in  a  relatively  short  time,  I  found,  for  instance,  that  a  very  vigorous 
Tobacco  plant  in  the  course  of  100  days  during  its  development  in  the  garden 
absorbed  more  than  400  grams  of  carbon  from  the  air,  and  a  Sunflower 
fixed  more  tJian  800  grams  in  the  same  time;  quantities  which  were  contained 
in  several  thousand  cubic  metres  of  air.  Moreover,  the  further  fact  that  a  Gourd 
plant,  with  a  kaf-stu-face  measuring  one  square  metre,  is  able  in  the  course  of  ten 
hours  of  daylight  to  produce  as  much  as  8  grams  of  starch,  in  which  nearly 
4  grams  of  carbon  are  contained,  shows  that  the  carbon  dioxide  of  20  cubic 
metres  of  air  has  been  made  use  of  by  this  area  of  leaf-surface  in  one  day  *. 

These  reflections  on  the  source  of  the  carbon  enable  us  at  the  same  time  to 
perceive  that  it  would  be  exceedingly  unreasonable  to  make  such  experiments  on 
nutrition  as  have  been  described,  in  a  completely  closed  space  to  which  the  air  has 


*  [Sec  further  Sadi«,   in  Arbdtm  da  hot,  Institut  r«   Würtburg^  U.  Ill,  1884,  where  the 
quMiüties  of  starch  produced  are  shown  to  be  contidcrably  greiit«r.] 
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not  free  access.  In  this  way  I  he  necessary  supply  of  carbon  would  be  cut  off  froi 
the  experimental  ])Iant;  and  without  this  no  formation  of  vegetable  substan« 
whatever  can  take  place,  since  all  organic  compounds  contain  considerable  quantit» 
of  carbon.  After  these  considerations,  ^ome  readers  might  be  in  doubt  as  I 
whether  the  great  masses  of  carbon  accumulated  year  by  year  over  the  wbol 
surface  of  the  globe  in  the  form  of  plant-substance  are  really  contained  in  tl 
atmosphere.  Nevertheless,  one  may  be  satisfied  of  this:  the  carbon  dioxide  i 
the  whole  terrestrial  atmosphere  is  to  Ix;  reckoned,  not  by  litres,  but  by  thousands  < 
cubic  miles;  and,  as  has  long  been  calculated,  would  pro\ide  the  total  vegetatio 
of  the  eardi  with  carbon  for  many  years,  even  if  new  supplies  ot  carbon  dioxide  wci 
not  continually  being  formed.  It  is,  it  is  true,  an  opdmistic  fable  to  suppose  ths 
the  world  is  so  jwrfectly  arranged  that  all  the  carbon  dioxide  produced  by  ih 
respiration  of  animals  and  men  exactly  suffices  lo  equalise  the  consumption  of  carbo 
dioxide  of  the  whole  vegetation  of  the  earth.  Nevertheless,  an  enormous  quantity  c 
carbon  dioxide  is  continually  being  supplied  to  the  atmosphere  by  this  very  respira 
tion  of  animals,  as  well  as  by  the  processes  of  decomposition,  especially  of  dea 
plants  diemselves,  which  arc  taking  place  everywhere,  and  by  means  of  innumerabl 
springs  charged  with  carbon  dioxide,  and  by  hundreds  of  smoking  volcanoes,  and  ü 
our  time  also  by  hundreds  and  thousands  of  smoking  chimneys,  through  which  th 
carbon  of  coal  escapes  as  carbon  dioxide,  so  that  a  lack  of  it  need  scarcely  b 
expected  for  thousands  of  years.  An  approximate  idea  of  how  enormously  larg 
the  condensation  of  the  carbon  of  the  atmosphere  by  the  assimilation  of  plant 
must  have  been  hitherto,  is  obtained  on  reflecting  that  the  deposits  of  coal,  lignite 
and  turf,  spread  over  the  whole  earth,  and  the  bituminous  substances  as  great  or  evei 
greater  in  quantity  which  permeate  mountain  formations,  besides  asphalt,  petroleiun 
&c.,  are  products  of  the  decomposition  of  earlier  vegetations,  which  in  the  course  o 
millions  of  years  have  taken  from  the  atmosphere  the  carbon  contained  in  thes< 
substances  and  transformed  it  into  organic  substance. 

We  have  not  yet  done,  however,  wiUi  the  consideration  of  our  experimenta 
plant.  Any  one  conducting  such  an  experiment,  and  not  prepared  with  a  knowledge 
of  vegetable  physiolog}*,  might  possibly  for  convenience,  or  for  some  other  reason 
place  the  experimental  plants  with  their  nutridve  solution  at  the  back  of  a  chamber, 
or  in  the  middle  of  an  ordinary  dwelling-room  or  laboratory.  He  would  then  find, 
after  a  few  weeks,  that  the  plants  had  grown  it  is  true  to  some  extent,  and  even 
that  a  few  fresh  leaves  had  been  formed  after  germination.  These  plants  would, 
however,  look  unhealthy,  shrivel  up,  and  die ;  and  after  drying  them  and  weighing 
their  organic  substance,  it  would  be  found  diat  the  latter,  according  to  circimistanceSj 
is  scarcely  so  large  as  the  weight  of  the  seeds  employed,  and  may  be  considerably 
smaller.  That  plants  cannot  flourish  under  such  circumstances  is  self-evident,  how- 
ever, on  learning  from  the  researches  of  Ingenhouss  and  De  Saussure,  as  well  as 
from  our  own  experiments,  that  die  decomposidon  of  the  atmospheric  carbon 
dioxide  in  the  green  parts,  and  the  consequent  production  of  new  plant-substance, 
only  occurs  when  the  organs  containing  chlorophyll  meet  with  light  of  sufficient 
intensity.  By  this  is  to  be  understood  in  general,  so  far  as  vigorous  vegetation 
is  concerned,  all  the  daylight  reflected  from  the  sky,  or,  in  the  case  of  plants 
growing  entirely  in  the  open,  direct  sunlight.     The  whole  nature  of  the  plant  is 
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adapted  to  just  this  intensity  of  lights  and  but  few  species  can  flourish  in  the 
deep  shade  of  woods.  In  a  word,  the  experimental  plants,  to  which  we  have 
liitherto  confined  our  attention,  can  only  yield  a  satisfactory  refsult  when  artificially 
nourished,  if  they  are  enabled,  by  being  strongly  illuminated,  actually  to  make  use  of 
the  carbon  dioxide  present  in  the  atmosphere.  Without  the  co-operation  of  light  of 
sufficient  intensity,  the  carbon  dioxide  of  the  atmosphere  is  as  good  as  non-existent, 
so  far  as  the  nutrition  of  the  plant  is  concerned.  The  light,  so  to  speak,  affords  to 
the  cells  containing  chlorophyll  the  forces  necessary  for  separating  the  carbon  of  the 
carlxin  dioxide  from  the  oxygen,  and  uniting  it  at  the  same  time  to  other  elements, 
and  transforming  it  into  organic  plant-substance.  Hence  it  has  been  said,  and 
correcdy,  that  it  is  the  sun  which  maintains  vegetable  life  on  the  surface  of  the  earth ; 
and  since  the  entire  animal  world  derives  its  fw>d  from  plants,  it  may  be  said  that 
it  is  the  energy  contained  in  the  suns  rays  which  developcs  itself  in  the  vital 
movements  of  all  terrestrial  organisms — ^animals  as  well  as  plants.  The  mechanical 
force  contained  in  the  solar  rays  acts  in  the  chloro|ihyll -containing  cells  of  the  plant 
like  the  movements  of  a  watch-key,  by  which  the  spring  of  the  clock\\ork  is  wound 
up,  and  the  vital  processes  of  animals  and  plants  resemble  the  slow  running  down 
of  the  clockwork ;  for  by  these  vital  processes  the  organic  substance  produced  in  die 
chlorophyll-containing  cells  by  means  of  the  light  is  gradually  destroyed  again,  and 
finally  re-transformed  into  carbon  dioxide  and  water,  until,  on  the  commencement  of 
a  new  period  of  vegetation,  the  clockwork  is  wound  up  anew. 

Referring  once  more  to  our  experiment  on  vegetation,  after  these  comprehen- 
fflve  considerations  suggested  by  the  results,  from  another  side,  we  have  stül  to 
consider  whether  the  experimental  plants,  nourished  in  an  aqueous  solution,  grow 
as  normally  and  vigorously  as  if  we  had  brought  them  up  in  good  vegetable 
soil.  The  experiment  is  easily  arranged :  it  suffices  to  cause  several  seeds, 
of  the  same  species  as  those  employed  for  the  water-culture,  to  germinate  and 
develoj)e  in  vessels  containing  an  equal  volume  of  good  vegetable  soil,  and  to 
expose  these  near  our  experimental  plants,  and  to  the  same  light.  It  is  found 
by  this  that  the  vegetation  is  in  both  cases  approximately  equal,  but  in  neither 
case  so  ^-igoroiis  as  when  the  plants  are  cultivated  in  the  ordinary  manner  in  the 
garden.  They  there  meet  not  only  with  more  direct  light,  and  other  advantages 
which  growth  in  the  open  affortis,  but  also,  and  above  all,  the  roots  arc  able  to 
develope  to  more  advantage  in  the  open  soil,  becoming  much  longer  and  much  more 
copiously  branched  than  in  our  water-culture;  moreover  they  are  in  contact  partly  with 
air,  which  they  respire,  and  only  partly  with  fluid,  and  their  root-hairs  attach  them- 
selves, as  we  already  know,  to  the  particles  of  soil,  from  which  they  take  up  absorbed 
food-materials.  This  is  simply  the  normal  condition  of  true  land-plants;  and  their 
stay  in  a  nutritive  solution  must  necessarily  affect  their  fimction  abnormally. 
Nevertheless,  the  results  of  our  water-culture  are  scientifically  of  value ;  since  they 
show  that  although  ihe  roots  are  compelled  to  take  up  the  food  materials  imder 
abnormal  conditions,  nevertheless  with  their  help  much  vegetable  substance  is  formed, 
which  behaves  normally  so  far  that  with  its  aid  the  whole  process  of  development 
of  a  plant  may  be  completed,  including  the  formation  of  seeds  capable  of  germination. 
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THE  PRODUCTION  OF  THE  ORGANIC  SUBSTANCE  OF 
PLANTS— ASSIMILATION. 

Having  learnt  in  the  lairt  lecture  what  are  the  materials  which  a  DOima]  i 
1,'iHSil  rnubt  absorb  from  without,  in  rinier  to  build  up  its  frubsuuace  : 
•j*«rin,  we  will  now  examine  the  que?- lion  how  and  under  what  conditSons 
fjr/ixTiit:  bubstante  is  manufactured.  Since  we  know  almost  nothing  as  lo  the  «ar? 
rr.eari>»  by  which  the  constituent*  of  the  a-h  co-oi>erate  in  these  processes,  »e  mar 
our  considerations  to  four  {X>:nt5.  In  the  flr^t  place,  the  decomposiiion  of  ca: 
^iioxidc  may  be  treated  of.  Th:-.  furnisljes.  as  we  know  already,  the  whole  « 
r.arU^n  necessary  for  the  manufacture  of  the  substance  of  normal  plants  viüi  ^ 
!*:avr:h.  In  the  ^iecond  place,  pnx/  is  to  l>e  given  that  the  cells  containing  cU 
ph)ll — or,  more  properly  speakinjL^  the  chlorophyll-corpuscles  only — are  the  015 
by  rii«:ans  of  which  organic  substance  is  manufactured  from  carbon  dioude.  Thii 
-t  i^,  to  \jc  observed  that  the  chlorophyll  is  only  effective  as  an  ini^tnuneiic  of  assin 
tioTi  'aIh.ii  the  vibrations  of  the  ether  which  are  [>erceptible  to  our  eyes  as  1 
ytnu.iU-  into  its  substance,  and  impart  :o  it  the  forces  necessary  to  produce  org: 
.■//■,'.iji'.<:  from  carl)on  dioxide  and  wilWt.  Finally,  we  wi<h  to  know  what  is 
.ri.rr.'-'Jijite  result  of  the  decomposiiion  of  the  carbon  dioxide  in  the  chlorcfi 
u.'.'l«  r  the  influence  of  light. 

<,*onceming  ourselves  first  with  the  decom[)Osition  of  carbon  dioxide,  we  i 
Ay:titi  «oiifiiie  ou|"  remarks,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  to  the  artificially  nouris 
p!:ifjl  M:fi:irc(I  lo  ill  the  previous  lecture.  The  substance  of  this  plant  is  combusix 
4iA  iihtr  combustion  it  leaves  Uhind  a  .-mall  quantity  of  ath.  consisting  of 
£;ii;>.  lakrii  up  by  the  roots,  and  which  we  know  to  be  indispensable  for 
prvliiciion  of  organic  substance.  The  fact  that  the  organic  substance  of  the  p! 
i ;  c/>nil^ii-,iibl<*,  however,  esienlially  imjiliL-s  tliat  it  consists  of  cliemical  compoui 
l*Mir  ill  oxygen,  which  arc  in  a  condition  to  U-come  oxidised  on  the  entrance 
iL»niO"|*ln  HL  oxygen  at  a  red  heat,  and  hence  to  be  transformed  for  the  most  [ 
inio  CHiU>n  dioxide  and  water.  Ju-t  as  organic  plant-substance  is  produced  fi 
conijiounds  rich  in  oxygen — carlx>n  dioxi^Ie  and  water  (with  the  co-operation 
other  compounds  rich  in  oxygen)— to  iiNo  they  may  be  brought  back  again  i 
the  form  of  the  same  compounds  by  r.y.'yUc.i'iU.  The  fact  iha:  plant-substanci 
combustible,  itself  implies  that  in  i--.  j/ro'luciion  from  non-combusüble  compoui 
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containing  much  oxygen  a  considerable  quantity  of  oxygen  must  have  been  liberated, 
since  otherwise  the  organic  substance  could  not  be  combustible. 

It  is  seen  from  this  simple  consideration  that  somewhere  and  in  some  manner 
oxygen  must  be  separated  in  nutrition ;  and  long  before  these  reflections  were  estab- 
lished this  evolution  of  oxygen  had  been,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  obser\'ed.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  lasi  century,  Priestly,  Senebicr,  Ingcnhouss,  and  later,  with  classical 
completeness,  De  Saussure,  established  the  fact  that  the  green  organs  of  plants  evolve 
oxygen  under  the  influence  of  light,  if  they  are  at  the  same  time  in  a  position  to  take 
up  carbon  dioxide  from  withouL  It  is  of  importance  to  the  history  of  botany  to 
make  clear  how  this  important  fact  was  gradually  established  and  explained  by  the 
men  referred  to,  and  how,  for  forty  years  subsequently,  almost  inconceivable 
misapprehensions  again  obscured  the  clearly  established  fact,  unlit  more  recently 
it  came  10  be  counted  among  the  indisputable  acquisitions  of  science. 

As  an  essential  point,  it  is  at  the  same  time  to  be  insisted  upon  here  that  the 
volume  of  oxygen  evolved  is  equal  to  the  volume  of  the  carbon  dioxide  taken  in, 
as  De  Saussure  and,  later  and  more  exacdy,  Boussmgauli,  have  already  established. 
This  signifies,  in  other  words,  that  the  chemical  processes  in  the  cells  containing 
chlorophyll  run  their  course  as  if  all  the  oxygen  of  the  carbon  dioxide  taken  up 
was  evolved.  This  fact  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  because  further  consequences 
respecting  the  processes  in  the  assimilating  cells  can  be  concluded  from  it. 

Since  we  are  here  treating  of  those  chemical  processes  by  means  of  which  the 
production  of  organic  substance  from  inorganic  materials  (carbon  dioxide  and  water) 
originally  takes  place  m  the  natural  course  of  events,  and  since  this  organic  substance 
aifords  the  constructive  material  not  only  for  plants  but  for  the  whole  animal  kingdom 
as  well,  it  must  interest  the  student  of  vegetable  physiolog)'  to  observe  the  process 
for  himself.  This  can,  of  course,  only  be  effected  indirectly,  and  this  most  simply  by 
placing  water-plants  such  as  Ccratophyilum^  Myriophyllum^  Udora  (Eloika).  Po(am(k- 
geion,  etc,  in  water  containing  carbon  dioxide,  and  taking  care  that  a  smooth  cross- 
cut is  made  at  the  lower  part  of  the  leafy  shoot-axis.  If  the  vessel  filled  with  water 
containing  carbon  dioxide,  in  which  the  shoot  is  submerged,  is  placed  at  a  window  on 
which  the  sun  is  shining,  a  stream  of  small  bubbles  of  gas  is  at  once  seen  to  spring 
from  the  cut  end  of  the  shoot-axis,  and  to  escape  upwards.  If  a  glass  tube  previously 
filled  with  water  is  inverted  over  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  vessel,  the  gas  evolved 
by  the  water-plant  may  be  collected,  and  it  is  then  shown  that  this  gas,  if  the  experi- 
ment has  been  properly  made,  is  very  rich  in  oxygen,  but  contains  also  carbon  dioxide 
and  nitrogen.  These  two  latter  gases,  however,  really  owe  their  presence  to  a  falla- 
cious arrangement  of  our  experiment :  for  the  bubbles  of  oxygen  evolved  by  the  plant 
ascend  into  the  collecting  vessel  through  water  laden  with  nitrogen  and  carbon  dioxide, 
and,  according  to  the  general  laws  of  difl*usion  of  gases,  they  must  take  up  carbon 
dioxide  and  nitrogen  from  the  water  during  the  ascent.  Although  this  experiment 
with  the  above  water-plants  is  particularly  suitable  for  ocular  demonstration  of 
the  work  of  plants,  a  more  circumstantial  and  less  obvious  mode  of  procedure 
is  more  convenient  for  rendering  clear  the  true  process  of  the  decomposition  of 
carbon  dioxide.  For  this  purpose,  it  is  belter  to  employ  leaves,  or  portions  of  the 
leaves,  of  land-plants ;  pushing  lliem  into  a  glass  tube  which  is  cyhndrical  and  gradu- 
ated below,  and  dilated  above.    Into  this  tube,  closed  below  with  mercury,  an  accurately 
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measured  quanlily  of  carbon  dioxide  gas  is  placed,  together  with  atmospheric  air,  ai 
the  whole  apparatus  is  then  placed  in  the  sunlight.  After  some  time,  perhaps 
hour,  the  leaf  is  withdrawn,  and  the  carbon  dioxide  and  oxygen  contents  of  the  air  in 
the  glass  tube  examined,  according  to  known  gasometric  methods.  It  now  turns  out 
that  the  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide  has  diminished,  while  the  proportion  of  oxygen  has 
increased ;  and,  moreo\-er,  it  is  shown  that  for  each  cubic  centimetre  of  carbon  tlioxide 
which  has  disappeared,  a  cubic  centimetre  of  oxygen  has  become  free.  Such  an 
experiment,  it  is  true,  is  litüe  suitable  for  demonstration  in  the  lecture  room,  since  it 
demands  at  least  three  or  four  hours  of  work,  besides  corrections  and  calculations :  it 
supplies,  however,  incontestable  proof  that  carbon  dioxide  is  decomposed  by  means 
of  a  green  leaf,  under  the  influence  of  light,  and  that  an  equal  volume  of  oxygen  is 
folved  in  its  place.  What  we  here  observe,  however,  in  the  case  of  a  single  small 
if,  or  portion  of  a  leaf»  is  proceeding  more  or  less  energetically  during  the  whole 
day  in  all  green  leaves  of  plants  in  the  open,  even  when  the  sun  is  overshadowed 
by  clouds ;  and  what  appears  in  our  experiment  as  the  decomposition  of  a  few  cubi« 
cendmetres  of  carbon  dioxide,  is  represented  in  the  case  of  a  meadow,  a  comüeld, 
a  forest,  by  himdreds  or  thousands  of  litres  of  this  gas, 
I   '^  That  it  is  by  means  of  the  chlorophyll  of  the  plant  that  the  absorbed  carbon 

'^  ^''  dioxide  is  decomposed  and  its  oxygen  evolved,  follows  with  certainty  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  only  and  exclusively  those  parts  of  plants  which  contain  chlorophyll  iha 
able  to  effect  this  decomposition  *.  No  organs  devoid  of  chlorophyll,  such  as 
)ts,  subterranean  tubers,  floral  leaves  and  stamens ;  no  chlorotic  white  leaves,  or 
yellow  etiolated  leaves  grown  in  the  dark;  and  again,  no  non-green  parasites  or 
Fungi,  yield  oxygen  in  the  experiment  just  described:  on  the  contrary,  they 
continually  evolve  carbon  dioxide  from  their  interior,  though  in  relatively  smaU 
quantities.  In  such  organs  devoid  of  chlorophyll,  therefore,  no  reconstruction  of 
combustible  organic  substance  poor  in  oxygen  can  take  place;  and  thence  follows 
at  once  that  in  all  plants  containing  chlorophyll,  the  organs  which  are  not  green 
consist  of  organic  compounds  which  have  been  produced  in  the  organs  containing 
chlorophyll,  and  in  like  manner  that  plants  generally  which  contain  no  chlorophyll, 
such  as  true  root-parasites  and  all  Fungi,  are  necessitated  to  absorb  organic  sub- 
stance poor  in  oxygen  from  without,  because  they  lack  the  organs  for  decomposing 
carbon  dioxide  and  producing  organic  substance.  Since,  however,  all  animals  are 
likewise  devoid  of  these  organs,  and  are  thus  unable  to  form  organic  substance 
from  carbon  dioxide  and  water,  although  they  build  up  their  bodies  from  such 
substance^  it  follows  obviously  that  the  substance  of  the  bodies  of  all  animals  is 
originally  produced  in  the  chlorophyD-cells  of  plants.  The  few  lower  animals  which 
apparently  contain  chlorophyll — certain  Infusoria^  SpotigeSy  and  Planarm — contain 


'  That  the  green-coloured  protoplasm,  the  chlorophyll,  \%  the  organ  of  assimilation,  was  6jst 
expressed  definitely  by  me  in  my  * Expirimental-Physi&hgie"  (1865.  p.  319),  in  opposition  to  the 
uirerly  indefinite  statements  of  eailier  physiologists,  according  to  which  green  plants  possess  a 
daily  respiration  with  the  evolution  of  oxygen,  and  a  nocturnal  respiration  with  the  formation  of 
carbon  dioxide,  and  after  the  doubts  which  even  the  diätingnishcd  Theodore  de  Saussure  entertained 
as  to  the  significatioti  of  chlorophyll.  I  expressly  insisted  upon  the  point  that  *  it  is  a  striking 
phenomenon  in  the  history  of  vegetable  physiology  that  the  chlorophyll  has  not  long  ago  been 
distinguished  deüaitely  as  the  instrument  for  the  separation  of  oxygen.' 
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cWorophyll  as  a  matter  of  fact,  not  as  a  proper  consütueiit  of  the  body,  but,  as 
Brandt  has  recently  shown,  have  vegetable  celts  (AJgae)  containing  cWorophyll  in 
their  bodies :  by  means  of  the  assimilation  of  these  green  bodies»  such  animals  may 
be  nourished  under  certain  circumstances  *. 

It  matters  little  in  what  form  the  chlorophyU  is  contained  in  the  cells :  whether, 
as  is  usual,  in  the  form  of  soft  granules,  or,  as  in  the  Conjugatea*  (a  group  of  Alg«), 
in  the  form  of  green  bands  or  plates,  or  even  simply  as  masses  of  protoplasm  tinged 
with  green,  as  in  the  Pahnellacrtr  and  some  other  Algae.  It  also  makes  no  essential 
difference  whether  or  no  other  colouring  matters  besides  the  chlorophyll  are  present 
in  the  cells,  as  in  the  red  Algae  {Florideiv)  or  the  yellow-brown  Fucaceae.  It  was 
a  fatal  mistake  of  De  Saussure 's  to  argue  from  the  red  colour  of  many  leaves,  such  as 
the  red  garden  Orache  (Ainpkx  hortensis),  that  chlorophyll  is  unnecessary  for  the 
decomposition  of  carbon  dioxide  :  Cloez,  in  1863,  first  insisted  upon  the  presence  of 
chlorophyU  even  in  such  cases.  The  whole  literature  on  the  nutrition  of  plants,  even 
of  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  shows  how  ill  established  was  the  knowledge  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  chlorophyll  only  which  effects  the  decomposition  of  carbon  dioxide: 
it  was  always  the  custom  to  say  cautiously  that  green  plants  decompose  carbonic 
acid,  without  more  exactly  indicating  which  organ  effects  this  decomposition.  In 
general,  definite  recognition  of  the  fact  that  it  is  the  chlorophyll  which  is  the  agent 
for  the  decomposition  of  carbon  dioxide  has  only  made  way  since  the  appearance  of 
my  *  Handbook  of  Experimental  Physiology'  in  1865  ;  and  when  a  more  recent  author 
finds  that,  properly  speaking,  it  is  not  the  chlorophyll  but  the  cell  containing  chloro- 
phyll which  is  the  organ  of  assimilation,  because  the  one  is  contained  in  the  other,  it 
is  somewhat  equivalent  to  sa>ing  that  the  eye  is  not  projierly  the  organ  of  sight,  since, 
when  taken  out  of  the  head,  it  is  no  longer  capable  of  seeing.  Since  no  cell  assimi- 
lates so  long  as  it  possesses  no  green  chlorophyll,  but  does  so  as  soon  as  it  is  provided 
widi  it,  we  are  justified  in  distinguishing  the  chlorophyll-body  itself  as  the  organ  which 
decomposes  carlx>n  dioxide,  and  consequendy  assimilates  the  organic  substance.  The 
most  definite  proof,  however,  is  afforded  by  die  fact,  to  be  stated  more  exactly  further 
on,  that  the  first  recognisable  product  of  assimilation  appears  not  in  any  haphazard 
place  in  the  cell  containing  chlorophyll,  but  in  the  chlorophylUbody  itself. 

I  have  repeatedly  taken  the  opportunity  of  referring  in  these  lectures  to 
the  essential  co-operation  of  light  in  assimilation  in  the  chlorophyll.  We  are 
here  in  fact  concerned  wnth  the  dependence  of  plant-life  upon  the  external  world, 
and  in  reviewing  the  different  phenomena  of  vegetation  this  must  never  be  lost 
sight  of,  if  the  most  mischievous  errors  are  to  be  avoided.  The  great  importance  of 
the  fact  that  a  plant  containing  chlorophyll,  so  long  as  it  does  not  meet  with  light 
of  suflScient  intensity  is  not  able  to  decompose  carbon  dioxide,  and,  therefore,  is  not 
capable  of  producing  organic  substance  of  any  kind  whatsoever,  must  always  be 
kept  in  view.  For  those  not  familiar  with  vegetable  physiology  a  mihleading  diffi- 
culty arises  in  that  plants,  in  spite  of  being  in  dark  or  feebly  illuminated  situations,  are 
able,  according  to  circumstances,  to  continue  living  and  even  to  grow  vigorously  for 
some  time,  particularly  when  they  are  well  provided  with  assimilated  reser\'e-matcrials. 


'  K.  Brandt,  •  Uihcr  doj  Zusammtnhbtn  vom  Thitnn  und  Algtn '  (Vcrhandl.  dtr  phystol, 
Cescllftch.  zu  Berlin),  Dec.  2,  1881. 
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The  uninitiated  student  easily  draws  thence  the  erroneous  conclusion  that  the  growing 
plants  must  also  be  nourishing  themselves.  In  the  following  lecture  I  shall  show 
more  in  detail  that  growth  of  the  organs  and  assimilation  in  the  chlorophyll  are  two 
processes  mutually  independent  in  a  high  degree.  In  order  that  a  plant,  or  certain 
of  its  parts,  may  grow,  it  suffices  that  organic  matters  assimilated  by  the  previous 
activity  of  chlorophyll  are  present ;  and,  conversely,  a  plant  may  be  assimilating 
vigorously  withput  growing  at  the  same  time.  When,  therefore,  plants  grow  in  the 
dark,  or  with  insufficient  illumination  in  general,  this  takes  place  at  the  cost  of  such 
assimilated  substances  as  have  previously  been  stored  up  in  the  tissues  of  the  seeds, 
tubers,  bulbs,  root-stocks,  or  in  the  cortex  of  the  branches  of  trees,  etc.,  and  which 
are  now  utilised  in  growth.  Moreover,  growth  with  insufficient  illumination  destroys 
considerable  quantities  of  organic  plant-substance,  in  consequence  of  the  respiration 
connected  with  it,  as  I  shall  demonstrate  in  detail  in  a  later  lecture.  Hence  it  comes 
about  that  the  dry  weight  of  plants  growing  in  the  dark  is  diminished,  and  this 
growth  in  the  dark  can  therefore  only  continue  until  the  existing  reserve-materials 
have  been  used  up. 

For  the  sake  of  completeness,  this  opportunity  may  be  taken  of  incidentally 
touching  upon  another  point.  As  the  instrument  of  assimilation  can  only  have 
its  assimilating  activity  set  at  work  under  the  influence  of  light  of  sufficient  intensity, 
so  also  it  is  in  most  plants  only  brought  to  complete  development  by  the  light 
The  leaves  of  flowering  plants,  especially  when  they  are  formed  by  growth  in  the 
dark,  produce  chlorophyll-grains  in  their  cells,  it  is  true,  but  these  are  not 
green;  they  remain  yellow ^  tinged  with  a  colouring  matter  which  is  but  little 
different  from  the  green  colouring  matter,  but  which  is  unable  to  communicate 
to  the  chlorophyll-grain  the  power  of  decomposing  carbon  dioxide.  Such  yellow 
etiolated  leaves  do  not  assimilate,  as  experiment  shows ;  exposed  for  some  time  to 
light,  however,  even  though  feeble,  they  become  green,  and  are  then  able  to 
decompose  carbon  dioxide.  Nevertheless,  as  I  established  twenty-three  years  ago, 
the  development  of  green  chlorophyll  is  not  in  every  case  connected  with  the 
influence  of  light :  the  primary  leaves  of  the  seedlings  of  Conifers  develope  their 
normal  chlorophyll  even  in  profound  darkness,  and  the  leaves  of  Ferns  behave 
similarly.  This  dependence  of  the  formation  of  chlorophyll  upon  light  (not,  as  we 
see,  without  exception)  often  led  formerly  to  the  erroneous  assumption  that  the 
greening  of  leaves  is  itself  a  process  of  assimilation,  and  connected  with  the  evolution 
of  oxygen.  A  direct  refutation  of  this  view,  however,  lies  in  the  observation  that 
very  feeble  light  enables  the  yellow  leaves  produced  in  the  dark  to  become  green, 
although  this  feeble  light  is  far  from  sufficient  to  cause  the  green  chlorophyll-grains 
to  assimilate.  This  important  fact,  much  too  little  noticed,  may  be  very  easily 
confirmed  by  allowing  seedlings  of  Beans,  Maize,  TropcEoluniy  etc.,  to  germinate 
in  pots  situated  at  the  back  of  an  ordinary  dwelling-room.  Their  first  leaves 
become  green:  that  no  assimilation  follows,  however,  is  shown  by  weighing  the 
dried  plants,  which  yield  a  smaller  weight  of  organic  substance  than  was  contained 


'  On  the  behaviour  of  chlorophyll  in  the  dark,  cf.  my  *  Experimental- Physiologie^  P-  3i7i  and 
Pfeffer,  *  Pfanun-Physiolof^ief  p.  ail.— On  the  dependence  of  the  formation  of  chlorophyll  upon 
temi>crature,  see  Sachs,  Flora,  1864,  p.  497,  and  1862,  p.  1^9. 
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in  the  seecL  That  the  greening  is  for  and  by  itself  no  assimilation  process,  however, 
and  that  it  takes  place  without  the  decomposition  of  carbon  dioxide,  may  be  de- 
monstrated further  with  the  aid  of  the  apparatus  here  figured.  The  yellow  leaves, 
pre\'iou8ly  grown  in  the  dark»  are  placed  under  the  bell-glass,  and,  when  the  apf)aratus 
stands  in  the  light,  become  green,  even  if  the  plate  is  filled  with  a  strong  solution 
of  potash  which  completely  absorbs  the  carbon  dioxide  under  the  bell-jar. 

Finally  is  to  be  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  organ  of  assimilation,  even  when 
it  has  been  previously  normally  developed  in  the  hght,  can  dispense  with  the 
light  for  a  time  (in  the  normal  course  of  things  it  does  so  every  night)  without 
taking  any  harm  thereby;  but  more  permanent  darkness,  or  even  only  deep 
shading  (i.  e.  for  several  days  or  weeks),  brings  about  a  disease  of  the  previously 
green  cells,  their  chlorophyll-grains  become  destroyed,  and  the  leaves  turn 
yellow  and  finally  perish.  This  even  occurs  in  the  feeble  illumination  in 
which,  aa  mentioned  above,  the  same  leaves  previously  became  green.  Never- 
theless there  are  plants,  the  green  organs  of  which  can  dispense  wnth  light,  even 
for  months  together,  without  dying.  I  found  this  to  be  the  case  for  instance  with 
some  species  of  Cac/ia  and  SelagmeHa. 
In  the  main,  the  dependence  upon  light 
here  referred  to  is  particularly  true  for 
quickly  growing  summer-plants. 

All  the  relations  between  the  organs  of 
assimilation  and  light  here  mentioned,  as 
well  as  the  independence  of  growth  with 
regard  to  the  latter,  must  be  carefully  ob- 
served, if  the  important  fact  that  the  decom- 
position of  carbon  dioxide  and  assimilation 
in  the  chlorophyll  are  a  function  of  light  is 
to  be  properly  understood.  It  follows 
from  what  has  been  said,  that  not  light  of 
any  haphazard  intensity  will  do  what  is 

necessary.  Unfortunately  we  lack  photometric  methods  to  enable  us  to  distinguish 
those  intensities  of  light  which  come  into  consideration  in  assimiLition  with  the  same 
precision,  and  generally  intelligible  exactness,  as  is  possible  with  the  thermometer 
with  respect  to  temperature.  The  most  exact  photometric  methotis,  and  especially 
the  method  proposed  by  Bunsen,  for  instance,  only  give  us  information  aa  to  the 
intensity  of  the  strongly  refractive  rays  of  light,  the  so-called  chemical  rays;  but 
these,  as  I  shall  show  subsequently,  only  come  incidentally  into  considcratioiu 
We  must  therefore  adopt  entirely  different  methods  with  respect  to  statements 
concerning  the  intensity  of  light  necessary  for  assimilation,  and  which  will  not  be 
here  given  in  detail  Only  so  much  is  obvious,  that,  for  the  decision  of  certain 
questions,  use  may  be  made  of  the  law  that  with  double  the  distance  of  a 
surface  from  a  luminous  point,  the  intensity  of  illymin;ition  of  the  latter  sinks 
to  \\  at  three  times  the  distance  to  ^,  Ac;  and  that  the  intensity  of  illuminadon 
of  a  leaf-surface  at  the  same  time  depends  upon  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence. 
It  would  cost  us  too  much  time,  and  would  moreover  lead  to  no  satisfactory  result 
in  the  end,  to  enter  more  in  detail  into  these  matters.     It  must  therefore  suffice,  that 
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assimilation  by  means  of  ihe  decomposilion  of  carbon  dioxide,  in  most  plants,  and 
especially  in  the  case  of  meadow  and  cultivated  plants,  trees,  and  garden-plants  of 
the  most  various  kinds,  only  lakes  place  with  normal  vigour  and  productiveness 
when  the  ordinary  strong  daylight  of  summer  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  plants.  The 
much  feebler  light  in  greenhouses,  or  even  in  ordinary'  dwelling-rooms,  suffices,  it  \% 
true,  with  most  plants  to  bring  about  a  less  prodoctive  assimilation  in  the  green 
leaves;  but  tlie  sickliness  of  the  plant  shows  how  feeble  is  the  nutrition  under 
such  circumstances.  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  a  pot  plant  standing  close  to 
a  window,  under  the  best  of  circumstances  only  receives  the  light  radiating  from 
half  the  sky,  and  only  meets  with  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  occasionally.  If  the 
plant  stands  somewhat  further  removed  from  the  window^  it  is  only  necessary  to 
imagine  straight  lines  running  from  the  plant  or  a  leaf  to  the  edges  of  the  window, 
and  thence  direct  to  the  sky,  to  find  the  extent  of  liiat  part  of  the  latter  the  rays 
of  which  fall  direcdy  on  the  leaves :  it  is  then  perceived  that  a  plant  removed  but 
a  few  metres  from  the  window,  only  receives  a  very  small  proportion  of  hght  from 
the  sky,  and  as  a  rale  meets  with  no  direct  sunlight  at  all.  Accordingly,  the 
nutrition  of  plants  in  the  middle  of  a  room  is  extremely  poor,  and  sooner  or 
later  they  inevitably  perish.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  is  also  to  be  observed 
that  while  there  are  many  plants  which  only  flourish  well  in  places  which  receive 
the  full  light  from  the  sky,  and  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  others  exist  which 
prefer  the  shade  of  woods,  or  even  the  feeble  illumination  in  the  interior  of  deep 
caverns.  Here  belong,  for  example^  besides  some  species  of  Pyrola,  many 
Mosses,  and  especially  Liverworts  ;  those  Algx  which  grow  exclusively  in  the 
depths  of  large  seas,  and  are  thus  feebly  illuminated,  also  show  that  they  find 
the  conditions  of  their  existence  in  less  intense  light.  Just  as  for  each  mani- 
festation of  life  in  plants  there  is  an  upper  Umit  of  temperature,  which  cannot 
be  passed  over  without  injury,  so  also  there  is  certainly  an  upper  limit  of  intensity 
of  the  light,  at  which  the  chlorophyll-grain  can  no  longer  accomplish  assimi- 
lation. Of  course  this  limit  of  the  intensity  of  light  cannot  be  exactly  given, 
in  the  absence  of  suitabk'  photometric  methods;  and  when  Pringsheim  makes 
circumstantial  statements  concerning  the  behaviour  of  cells  containing  chlorophyll 
in  the  focus  of  a  lens,  or  in  die  sun's  image,  as  he  terms  it,  these  purely 
pathological  processes  have  about  as  much  physiological  value  as  if,  for  any 
reason  whatever,  a  so-called  sun's  image  were  allowed  to  act  on  the  retina  of  the 
eye  through  a  burning-glass.  Much  better  are  tlie  statements  of  several  ob- 
servers who,  employing  direct  Ught,  allowed  the  evokition  of  oxygen  of  one  and 
the  same  plant  to  take  place  mider  various  degrees  of  shading,  and  so  established 
that  a  maximum  effect  at  a  light-optimum  exists  for  this  function  also.  In  the 
absence  of  photometric  measurements  of  general  value  however,  I  pass  over  these 
statements  also. 

We  have  much  more  information  as  to  the  various  effects  of  the  individual  con- 
stituents of  sunlight,  than  Avith  respect  to  the  cardinal  points  of  the  intensity  of  the  light 
concerned  in  assimilation.  As  is  well  known,  the  light  of  the  sun,  like  that  of  most 
incandescent  bodies,  is  a  mixture  of  very  different  luminous  rays,  which  are  distinguished 
by  their  refrangibility,  i.e.  by  the  amount  of  divergence  which  they  undergo  on  entering 
another  medium,  as  well  as  by  their  chemical  effects ;  and  obviously  the  question  must 
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force  ilseir  upon  the  investigator  whether,  and  in  what  manner  these  different  rays 
of  light,  of  which  daylight  is  made  up,  influence  assimilation  in  the  chlorophyll. 
For  the  preliminary  guidance  of  those  not  quite  familiar  with  the  physical  knowledge 
appertaining  here,  the  following  remarks  may  be  made.  If  the  sun*s  rays  are 
allowed  to  fall  through  a  narrow  slit  in  the  shutter  of  a  room,  they  pro* 
ceed  through  space  in  the  form  of  a  straight  band,  which  can  easily  be  seen  as 
luminous  stride  in  the  dusty  air :  if  these  luminous  striae  or  bundles  of  rays  are 
allowed  to  pass  through  a  triangular  glass  prism,  the  edges  of  which  we  suppose 
verdcah  two  results  follow.  First,  the  ray  of  light  is  diverted  from  its  straight  path — 
it  falls  on  quite  another  spot  on  the  hind  wall  of  the  chamber  than  was  the  case 
in  the  absence  of  the  prism ;  and  secondly,  instead  of  the  one  bright  stripe  which 
the  solar  rays  originally  formed  on  the  hind  wall,  there  now  appears  a  horizontal 
coloured  band,  the  so-called  solar  spectrum,  in  which  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  red» 
orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  and  violet,  follow  one  another  in  such  a  w*ay  that 
the  red  portion  is  least,  and  the  violet  most  strongly  diverted  from  the  rectilinear 
path  of  the  beam  of  light.  In  this  spectrum,  by  proper  management,  a  number 
of  black  lines  appear,  running  perpendicularly  in  the  horizontal  band  of  colours ; 
these  are  the  so-called  Fraunhofers  lines,  which,  as  KirchofT  and  Bunsen  have 
shown,  are  produced  by  the  absorption  of  certain  rays  of  light  by  the  incandescent 
vapours  of  certain  metals  in  the  solar  atmosphere.  From  these  fixed  hnes  in  the 
solar  spectrum,  the  most  evident  of  which  are  distinguished  by  the  letters  A^  B,  C, — 
Hj  it  is  possible  to  determine  exactly  the  place  where  defim'te  effects  occur.  The 
refrangibility  and  colour  of  the  different  parts  of  the  spectrum  are  a  consequence,  as 
the  science  of  optics  teaches,  of  the  different  wave-lengths  in  the  vibrations  of  the 
luminous  aether,  of  which  the  light  consists. 

If  now  the  solar  rays,  passing  through  the  slit,  are  allowed  to  traverse  a  glass 
vessel  with  parallel  walls  containing  a  dark  blue  soluüou  of  ammoniacal  oxide 
of  copper,  the  whole  of  the  red  and  yellow,  and  part  of  the  green  bands  in  the 
spectrum  disappear;  the  blue  solution  has  absorbed,  kept  back,  or  destroyed 
these  constituents  of  the  sun-light.  If  a  vessel  with  a  concentrated  soludon  of 
bi-chromate  of  potash,  which  appears  to  our  eyes  of  a  deep  orange  colour,  is 
placed  at  the  same  spot,  just  those  parts  of  the  spectrum  are  cancelled  which 
previously  passed  through  the  blue  soludon — i.e.  we  now  see  in  the  spectrum  the 
red-orange,  yellow,  and  a  part  of  the  green,  while  the  blue  and  violet  have 
disappeared.  We  have  thus  in  these  two  fluids  excellent  means  for  cutting  out 
the  one  or  the  other  half  of  the  trolar  light ;  and  we  can  therefore,  with  the  aid 
of  these  two  solutions,  experimentally  answer  the  question,  what  effect  does  the 
red-yellow  or  Uie  blue-violet  half  of  the  spectrum  respectively  exert  in  the  de- 
composition  of  carbon  dioxide  ?  After  the  preliminary  and  less  instructive  researches 
of  Daubeny  {1836),  I  made  in  1864  a  detailed  investigation  with  regard  to  this 
question'.  In  a  glass  cylinder  filled  with  water  containing  carbon  dioxide  a 
water-plant  was  placed ;  at  the  cut  surface  of  the  stem  of  this  the  oxygen  evolved 
under  the  influence  of  light  escaped  regularly  in  the  form  of  bubbles.     This  cylinder 


'  Sachs,  •  IVir^ungm  farbigtH  LkhUs  €mf  ^ßanten*  Bot.  Zeit  1864,  p.  353,  where  the  oUei 
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was  placed  in  a  second,  wider  cylinder»  and  the  space  between  both  filled  tirhh 
one  or  other  of  the  solutions  previously  mentioned,  or  with  pure  water.  After 
careful  consideration  and  preparation,  I  employed  as  a  measure  of  the  decomposition 
of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  plant,  the  number  of  bubbles  which  escaped  from  the  cut 
surface  of  tlie  stem  in  one  minute'.  It  was  now  possible  to  conduct  the  investigations 
m  such  a  manner  that  the  plant  could  be  observed  aUernately  for  one  minute  re- 
spectively in  white  complete  light,  in  red-yellow,  or  in  blue-violet  light,  one 
immediately  after  the  other,  and  the  gas-bubbles  counted.  It  turned  out  that  in 
the  b]ue-\iolet  light  only  very  little  carbon  dioxide  was  decomposed,  while  (having 
regard  to  accessory  circumstances)  the   effect  in  red-yeilow  light    was   nearly   as 

strong  as  in  the  fiiU  light  which  passed 
through  pure  water.  This  result,  as  w*eU 
as  the  obsen-ations  previously  made  by 
Daubeny,  Draper  (1844),  Cloez  and  Gra- 
tiolet  (1851),  contradicted  the  prevailing 
view  of  the  physicists  and  chemists,  that  it 
is  the  blue-\iolet  part  of  the  spectrum 
which  almost  alone  brings  about  photo- 
chemical effects.  The  decomposition  of 
carbon  dioxide  in  the  plant  evidently  de- 
pends upon  a  photo-chemical  effect;  and 
yet  we  here  see  that  that  portion  of  the 
spectrum  which  is  distinguished  by  phy- 
sicisjts  as  the  one  chemically  effective,  is 
relatively  inactive,  while  the  other  half 
of  the  spectrum  is  here  the  effective 
one,  I  direcdy  confirmed  this  apparent 
contradiction,  again,  by  placing  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  glass  cylinder  contain- 
ing the  plant  a  small  apparatus  which 
enabled  me,  while  observing  the  separa- 
tion of  ox}'gen,  simultaneously  to  obser\^e 
the  effect  of  the  coloured  light  on  pho- 
tographic paper.  When  the  light  passed 
through  the  blue-%ioIet  solution,  the  evolu- 
tion of  oxygen  in  tlie  plant  was  extremely 
small,  while  the  photographic  paper  became  deep  brown;  when,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  red-yeliow  solution  was  interposed,  the  plant  evolved  large  quantities  of 
oxygen,  wljile  the  photographic  paper  reacted  but  little  and  feebly. 

It  may  here  simply  be  remarked  that  it  was  an  inaccurate  generalisation  on 
the  part  of  physics  and  chemistry  to  designate  the  blue-violet  portion  of  the  spectrum 
as  the  part  chemically  active,  simply  because  the  corresponding  rays  of  light 
cause  silver  salts  to  decompose  and  a  mixture  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen  to  form 
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*  With  KspNt  to  the  method  of  counting  the  bubbles  etnptoyed  by  me,  and  mnch  discassed 
later,  cr.  Pfeffer,  *  P/anvn-Physiolo^i^  p,  a  15. 
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hydrochloric  acid.  The  action  of  the  red -yellow  light  on  the  decomposition  of 
carbon  dioxide  which  we  have  established  contradicls  no  fact,  but  only  a  false 
generalisation;  since  it  shows  that  other  chemical  processes  which  take  place  in 
the  chloropliyll  are  brought  about  by  other  rays  of  light,  namely  the  red-yellow* 
As  regards  the  method  of  experimenüng,  1  subsequently  devised  a  more  con- 
venient arrangement.  Glass  vessels  with  parallel  walls,  and  as  large  as  possible 
(so-called  CuveUes),  were  filled  with  the  solutions,  and  fixed  somewhat  like  windows 
into  opaque  boxes;  in  these,  by  means  of  a  door  at  the  back,  the  plant  lo  be 
observed  is  placed  in  water  containing  carbon  dioxide. 

So  long  ago  as  1844  Draper  had  observed  the  evolution  of  oxygen  from  green 
leaveSi  by  placing  them,  enclosed  in  small  glass  vessels,  in  various  regions  of  the 
solar  spectrum,  and  determining  the  quantities  of  oxygen  given  off,  and  thus 
learning  the  effects  of  the  different  coloured  parts  of  the  solar  light.      He  found 
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that  the  effect  in  the  red  portion  is  extremely  feeble,  rising  quickly  in  die  red- 
orange,  and  reaching  a  maximym  in  the  yellow-green ;  it  falls  again  in  the  blue 
of  the  spectrum  to  an  extremely  small  quantity,  This  obviously  agrees  with  the 
researches  descril^ed  alK)ve,  where  the  light  passed  through  coloured  solutions. 
If  we  suppose  the  solar  spectrum  to  be  an  abscissa  Une,  on  whicli  the  effects 
discovered  by  Draper  are  erected  as  ordinales,  the  relative  quantities  of  oxygen 
evolved  in  equal  times  in  the  various  regions  of  the  spectrum  appear  in  the 
form  of  a  curve,  which  begins  in  the  red,  reaches  its  maximum  in  the  yellow - 
green,  and  then  quickly  sinks  again  towards  the  blue.  This  Draj)er*s  curve, 
as  we  may  term  the  law  of  the  dependence  of  assimilation  upon  the  colour  of 
the  light,  was  tested  more  exactly  by  Pfeffer  in  1870  by  means  of  the  cudio- 
ineter»  and  then,  in  1872,  by  counting  the  bubbles,  a  method  employed  by  me 
previously'.     The  result  of  his  observations  may  be  imderstood  most  simply  from 

*  Investigations  on  assimjUtion  in  coloured  light  arc  collected  in  Pfcffer's  *  Pfianun-Physich^Ut 

1881,  p.  311. 
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the  accompanying  figure,  in  which  are  represented  the  effects  of  the  diffeient  ports 
of  the  spectrum,  not  only  on  assimilation  in  the  chlorophyll,  but  also  on  the  beatiiig 
of  a  thermometer  as  well  as  on  the  decomposition  of  sUver  salts,  and,  finally, 
on  the  eye.  It  is  seen  at  once  that  the  evolution  of  oxygen,  or  Draper's  curve, 
cannot  possibly  be  due  to  heating,  or  to  the  ordinary  chemical  effect  of  the 
spectrum;  since  the  former  reaches  its  maximum  beyond  the  red  end,  and  the 
latter  in  the  violet  However,  the  remarkable  fact  that  the  curve  of  brightness  in 
the  spectrum  nearly  coincides  with  Draper's  curve,  has  led  some  to  the  eironeons 
assumption  that  Draper's  curve  itself  is  an  effect  of  brightness;  such  an  idea  is 
simply  without  meaning,  since  by  the  word  brightness  we  mean  in  this  case  nothing 
more  than  the  action  of  light  on  the  human  eye,  an  effect  which  may  possiUj 
be  quite  different  on  the  eyes  of  different  animals.  It  is  obvious  that  the  action 
of  light  upon  our  eye  cannot  possibly  be  the  cause  of  the  action  of  light  on 
cells  containing  chlorophyll.  The  entire  assumption  depends  therefore  upon 
want  of  thought  I  expressed  the  matter  of  Draper's  cur\'e  correctly  in  the  third 
edition  of  my  *  Text-book'  in  the  following  words:  the  evolution  of  oxygen 
brought  about  by  the  chlorophyll  is  a  function  of  the  wave-length  of  light,  so 
that  only  light  of  wave-lengths  which  are  not  larger  than  j^^S^^nr™"^  ^^^  ^^^ 
smaller  than  xö^STnr™"^-  bring  about  the  evolution  of  oxygen.  Proceeding  from 
both  extremes,  the  effect  of  light  on  the  evolution  of  oxygen  ascends  when  its 
wave-lengths  approach  joooog  ^^'  where  the  maximum  effect  lies.  Or,  if  we 
start  with  the  medium  wave-lengths  of  the  coloured  regions  of  the  spectrum, 
measured  in  hundred-thousandths  of  millimetres,  the  evolution  of  oxygen  is 
effected  by  light-waves  the  minimum  length  of  which  begins  at  about  40;  it 
increases  as  this  ascends  to  about  59,  and  decreases  again  as  the  wave-length 
increases,  becoming  almost  nil  at  a  wave-length  of  about  69.  We  have  thus  a 
phenomenon  resembling  the  case  of  the  curve  of  temperature,  first  established  by 
me :  as  in  that  case  the  functions  of  the  plant  which  depend  upon  temperature  only 
begin  with  a  certain  intensity  of  the  heat-vibrations,  and  ascend  as  the  intensity 
increases,  until  at  an  optimum  temperature  the  maximum  effect  occurs,  falling 
again  to  zero  with  a  further  increase  of  temperature;  so  also  in  the  case  of 
Draper's  curve,  we  see  that  the  evolution  of  oxygen  in  plants  begins  at  a  certain 
small  wave-length,,  and  that  a  wave-length  of  ^ooSoiy  ™™"  represents  about  the 
optimum,  where  the  maximum  effect  occurs,  and  that  with  a  further  increase 
of  the  wave-length  the  physiological  effect  falls  to  zero. 

Although  these  results  have  apparently  only  a  purely  theoretical  interest,  it 
is  nevertheless  not  to  be  forgotten  that  they  may  be  of  practical  value  in  the 
criticism  of  certain  vital  phenomena  of  plants.  Plants  for  example  which  grow 
in  the  deep  shade  of  woods,  meet  with  light  which  has  to  a  great  extent  passed 
through  the  translucent  leaves  of  trees,  and  which  has  lost  a  great  part  of  its 
yellow,  blue,  violet,  and  ultra-violet  rays  in  the  chlorophyll  of  the  latter;  and  in 
like  manner  plants  growing  in  the  depths  of  large  seas  receive  light  of  totally 
different  composition  from  that  received  by  terrestrial  plants,  and  to  which  the  highly 
refrangible  rays  especially  are  wanting.  Again,  it  is  futile  to  attempt  to  improve 
greenhouses  with  blue  glass,  proceeding  from  the  erroneous  assumption  that  the 
plants  will  thus  have  chiefly  blue  light  conveyed  to  them,  and  from  the  further 
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erroneous  assumption  ihait  this  blue  liglit  must  be  useful  to  the  pilant  because  it 
belongs  to  the  so-called  chemical  part  of  the  spectrum.  It  has  been  shown  above 
that  the  latter  is  not  the  case ;  and  moreover  blue  glass  at  most  transmits  as  much 
blue  light  as  colourless.  That  it  appears  blue  is  simply  because  it  destroys  a  large 
proportion  of  the  yellow  light ;  and  we  have  learnt  that  it  is  just  this  yellow  Hght 
which  is  the  effective  constituent  of  daylight  in  the  nutrition  of  the  plant.  The 
effect  of  glazing  greenhouses  with  blue  glass  is  therefore  directly  injurious:  It 
depends  on  false  conclusions  from  inaccurately  established  facts. 

Finally,  the  question  as  to  the  action  of  different  coloured  light  on  the  nutrition 
of  plants  comes  into  consideration  when  artificial  terrestrial  sources  of  light  are 
employed  for  the  illumination  of  plants  instead  of  ordinary  sunlight.  This  has 
hitherto  taken  place,  of  course,  only  in  the  interest  of  scientific  research.  It  is 
theoretically  certain,  and  has  been  established  by  experiment  that  the  electric  light 
— i.e.  the  light  from  incandescent  electrodes — ^as  well  as  lamplight,  &c.,  w^hen 
sufficiently  intense,  can  effect  the  evolution  of  oxygen  from  organs  containing 
chlorophylL  Here,  however,  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  every  such  source  of 
light  possesses  a  different  mixttire  of  rays  of  different  refrangibiliiy,  or,  in  other  words, 
a  different  spectrum ;  and,  from  what  has  been  said  previously,  each  source  of  Hght 
particularly  rich  in  yellow  rays  will  cause  more  vigorous  assimilation. 

We  pass,  finally,  to  the  fourth  question  mentioned  in  the  introduction,  which 
may  be  shortly  answered  thus  :  the  first  definitely  established  product  of  assimilation 
in  the  chlorophyll-corpuscles  is  starch  (Amylum),  or  some  other  ^^ul>stance  equivalent 
to  it  Very  indefinite  ideas  were  formerly  entertained  in  this  connection.  It  was 
supposed,  as  resulted  from  the  statements  of  the  older  physiologists  and  chemists, 
that  an  indefinite  primordial  slime,  perhaps  composed  of  various  substances  and 
impossible  to  characterise  in  detail,  arises  in  the  .green  organs  of  plants:  it  was 
believed  that  this  substance  was  again  recognised  on  its  way  in  the  living  cortex 
of  trees,  and  it  was  assumed  that  it  penetrated  into  the  various  organs  and  tissues, 
there  to  break  up  into  the  numerous  and  various  chemical  compounds  which 
are  found  in  different  parts  of  the  plant.  In  a  long  series  of  micro-chemical  and 
experimental  researches  on  the  distribution  of  starch  and  sugar,  of  proteid  substances 
and  of  fats,  and  their  use  in  growth,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  in  i86a*  that 
the  enclosed  starch,  which  had  already  been  observed  in  the  chlorophyll-corpuscles 
by  Naegeli  and  Mohl,  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  first  evident  product  of  assimilation 
formed  by  the  decomposition  of  carbon  dioxide.  I  said  to  myself,  if  this  view 
is  right,  the  formation  of  starch  tn  the  chlorophyll -corpuscles  must  cease  on 
ttie  exclusion  of  light,  since  the  decomposidon  of  carbon  dioxide  can  then  no 
longer  take  place ;  and  that  in  like  manner  renewed  access  of  light  to  the  chloro- 
phyll-corpuscles must  also  bring  about  a  renewal  of  the  formation  of  starch  in  them. 
These  and  similar  deductions  were  confirmed  by  appropriate  investigations;  and 
yet   more — I   had  already   concluded  from  my  previous  micro-chemical  analyses 


*  The  foundations  of  my  theory,  that  the  li&rcli  in  the  chlorophyll  h  the  first  evident 
product  of  aA&imilation»  were  Imt  laid  in  the  following  of  tny  work*: — *  Flora,*  1S61,  Nos.  it  and 
11  ;  and  186^1,  p.  33  ;  '  ßif/,  Zeit:  1862,  p.  366-,  *  Jahrb.  fur  xohs,  Bot^  1863,  III,  p.  199;  *  Exp.- 
Phys:  1865,  p.  .120. 
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of  entire  plants,  in  the  most  various  stages,  that  the  starch  and  sugar  etc.  which 
pass  from  place  to  place  and  are  used  up  in  the  petioles,  stems,  growing  buds,  etc., 
were  derived  from  the  green  assimilating  leaves ;  and,  consequently,  when  assimi< 
lation  ceases  in  these,  the  starch  must  also  disappear  from  the  chlorophyll-corpusclea 
themselves.  This  conclusion  also  proved  correct.  This  is  not  the  place  to  repeal 
in  detail  the  numerous  proofs,  in  part  direct,  in  part  indirect,  which  I  brought 
forward  during  the  years  1862- 1865,  to  establish  the  fact  that  the  starch-grains 
observed  in  the  chlorophyll-corpuscles  of  normally  vegetating  plants  are  products 
of  assimilation,  and  that,  after  their  origin  under  the  influence  of  light,  they  arc 
dissolved  and  conveyed  from  the  leaves,  through  their  petioles,  into  the  shoot- 
axes,  and  thence  into  the  buds  and  apices  of  the  roots,  to  provide  the  material 
for  the  growth  of  the  organs;  and  that  a  portion  of  this  original  product  of 
assimilation  is  made  use  of  in  metabolism  for  the  formation  of  proteid  substances, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  fats  may  arise  by  relatively  slight  changes  from  the  carbo- 
hydrates, and  therefore,  ultimately,  from  the  assimilated  starch.  The  thought  arose 
that,  in  the  nutrition  of  plants,  it  is  only  necessary  in  the  first  place  to  decompose 
carbon  dioxide  under  the  influence  of  light  in  the  cells  containing  chlorophyll, 
with  the  co-op>eration  of  certain  mineral  matters  absorbed  by  the  roots,  and  tc 
produce  at  the  cost  of  its  carbon  an  organic  substance — starch — ^which  then  repre- 
sents the  starting-point,  so  to  speak,  from  which  all  the  other  organic  substances 
of  the  plant  proceed  by  progressive  chemical  changes.  This  conclusion  has  in  the 
course  of  twenty  years  become  more  and  more  established  as  the  correct  one. 


LECTURE    XTX. 

ORIGIN  OF  STARCH  IN  THE  CHLOROPHYLL,  AND  IN  THE  STARCH- 
FORMING  CORPUSCLES:  FURTHER  BEHAVIOUR  AND  FATE 
OF  THE  CHLOROPHYLL. 


It  was  stated  at  the  end  of  the  foregoing  lecture  that  the  starch  arises  in 
the  chlomphyli  by  means  of  the  process  of  assimilation — i,  e,  by  the  decomposition 
of  carbon  dioxide  under  die  influence  of  Hght — and  that  it  represents  the  first 
product  of  assimilation  hitherto  known  with  certainty.  The  attempt  may  now  be 
made  to  establish  these  facts  more  definitely. 

If  seedlings  of  the  Gourd,  Synflower,  Maize,  or  Garden-beans,  or  the  sprouts 
of  Dahlias  or  Helianthus  tuberosus  are  allowed  to  grow  in  the  dark  at  a  suf- 
ficiently high  temperature  {15°— 25"  C),  until  development  finally  ceases,  the  tissues 
of  these  etiolated  shoots,  as  well  as  those  of  the  roots,  are  at  length  entirely  emptied  of 
:assimilated  substances.  The  plants  in  these  cases  consist  almost  soleJy  of  cell-walls, 
protoplasm,  and  water.  The  most  important  fact,  however,  is  that  the  small  yellow 
chlorophyU-corpuscles  in  the  leaves  contain  no  trace  of  starch,  either  in  the  chlo- 
rophyll or  in  the  other  organs  and  tissues.  If  these  plants,  abeady  green,  or 
even  those  taken  immediately  from  the  dark,  be  placed  at  a  light  window, 
starch  arises  in  the  chlorophyll-corpuscles  (which  have  previously  become  green)  al 
first  in  exceedingly  small  quantity,  which  rapidly  increases  in  strong  light.  In  the 
course  of  several  days,  6  —  20  according  to  the  temperature,  abimdance  of  starch  is 
found  in  the  chlorophyll,  and  subsequently  also  in  certain  layers  of  tissue  in  the 
petioles  and  shoot-axes;  this  may  be  followed  into  the  buds,  the  yoUng  leaves 
of  which  now  begin  also  to  grow  anew,  since  the  starch  produced  in  the  chlo- 
rophyll again  supplies  material  from  which  the  tissues  of  new  organs  may  be 
formed.  By  means  of  such  investigations  I  first  succeeded,  in  1862»  in  experimentally 
proving  that  the  starch  formed  in  the  chlorophyll  under  the  influence  of  light, 
is  the  first  visible  product  of  assimilation  \  In  1863  and  1864  I  convinced  myself 
that  the  starch  contained  in  the  chloropliyll  of  normally  developed  leaves  may 
«iisappear  again  in  long-continued  darkness;  and  that  it  is  possible  to  bring  about 


*  Sachs,  *  UiUr  iUn  Einßtm  dti  LichUs  auf  dit  Bildung  des  Amylum  in  dtn  ChiorophyU* 
korturn^    Bot.  Zeit  1862.  p.  365, 

•  Sachs,  •  Uii^r  die  AußtUung  und  Wiidcrbildung  da  Amylum  in  dtn  Chhrvphyllkömern  hti 
wtchsdnder  Beleuchtung*    Bot.  Zeil.  i864»  pp.  289  and  322, 
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the  renewed  formation  of  starch  by  a  second  illumination.  I  made  these  experi- 
ments with  Begonia^  Tobacco,  and  Geranium  peliatum,  placing  the  entire  plants  in 
the  dark  until  ttie  starch  had  disappeared  from  the  chlorophyll  of  the  leaves; 
then,  the  plants  being  again  exposed  to  the  light,  a  renewed  formation  of  starch 
resulted*  In  the  first  experiments  with  Begonia,  certain  portions  of  the  leaves  were 
covered  with  black  paper  on  both  sides,  with  the  result  that  the  starch  disappeared 
from  the  chlorophyll  of  the  leaves  only  at  these  places.  I  now  employ  this  fonn 
of  experiment  in  my  lectures  on  vegetable  phpiolog}',  in  order  to  demonstrate 
the  influence  of  light  on  the  formation  of  starch;  or,  better,  of  darkness  on  the 
disappearance  of  starch.  It  suffices  for  instance  to  fasten  a  broad  band  of  tin- 
foil or  lead  in  summer  on  plants  with  conveniently  large  leaves  and  growing  in  pots 
— e.g.  Tobacco,  Maize,  Canna^  etc.,  without  depriving  the  plants  of  light.  After 
a  few  days,  the  leaves  so  treated  are  cut  oflf,  and  thrown  for  a  few  minutes  into 
boiling  water  in  order  to  kill  them,  and  to  cause  the  starch  in  the  chlorophyll 
to  swell.  They  are  then  placed  for  some  hours  in  strong  alcohol,  wliich  removes 
the  chlorophyll  colouring-matter,  and  the  now^  colourless  leaves  are  finally  place?d 
in  a  vessel  containing  a  weak»  pale  brown,  alcoholic  solution  of  iodine.  After 
a  short  time,  the  parts  of  the  leaf  which  were  not  shaded  from  the  light  appear 
blue-black,  owing  to  the  formation  of  iodide  of  starch :  the  place  shaded  by  the 
band  of  tinfoil,  on  tlie  other  hand,  remains  colourless,  simply  because  the  chlorophyll- 
corpuscles  there  contain  no  more  starch. 

This  experiment  demonstraics  yet  another  fact,  viz.,  that  the  action  of  light 
is  strictly  local,  and  is  not  transferred  to  neighbouring  shaded  places.  Moreover 
the  action  of  carbon  dioxide  is  also  strictly  local,  as  Moll  showed  in  1878  '. 
The  leaves  produce  starch  only  at  the  places  directly  in  contact  with  air  con- 
taining carbon  dioxide.  If,  for  example,  one  half  of  a  leaf  is  placed  in  a 
space  the  air  of  which  is  deprived  of  carbon  dioxide,  while  the  other  half 
remains  in  the  ordinary  atmosphere,  both  halves  being  equally  illuminated,  starch 
arises  in  the  chlorophyll  only  in  the  last-named  half,  the  other  producing  none. 
Again,  if  the  leaves  of  a  plant  rooted  in  garden  soil  are  placed  in  a  space 
which  contains  no  carbon  dioxide,  no  starch  is  produced  in  the  chlorophyll, 
even  with  favourable  illumination.  These  experiments  prove  that  the  new 
entertained  until  quite  recently  by  the  older  physiologists,  that  carbon  dioxide 
may  be  conveyed  from  the  roots  into  the  leaves,  and  there  assimilated,  is 
absolutely  wrong. 

In  some  cases  it  is  impossible  directly  to  obser\'e  starch  as  the  product  of 
assimilation  in  the  chlorophyll-grains,  I  found  this  to  be  the  case  in  the 
leaves  of  our  common  Onion  {Allium  Ce/xi),  where,  however,  large  quantities  of 
glucose  (sugar)  arc  to  be  recognised  as  the  result  of  assimilation.  As  a  rule 
this  plant  does  not  form  starch,  and  the  reserve-material  in  its  bulbs  also  con- 
sists of  glucose.  It  was  observed  later»  that  in  the  leaves  of  Slreliizia  and  Musa 
also  fatty  oils  are  found  as  a  rule  in  the  chlorophyll  instead  of  starch.  The 
assumption  that  the  first  product  of  assimilation  of  the    chlorophyll   is   in   these 
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*  Moll,  '  Ckher  die  Htrkunß  dts  KohUmfßffi  in  tier  Fßanu,^    Arbeiten  d«  bot.  l«st.  in  Wurt^ 
burg,  II,  1878,  p.  105.    See  also  Vines,  iln*L,  p.  ui. 
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cases  not  starch,  but  fat,  was  refuted  however  by  HoUe  and  Godlcwski\  who 
showed  that,  even  in  these  plants,  the  decomposition  of  carbon  dioxide  yields 
SI  volume  of  oxygen  equal  to  that  of  the  carbon  dioxide  employed,  which  could  not 
possibly  be  the  case  if  fat  were  immediately  formed  ;  and  that  under  particularly 
favourable  conditions  of  assimilation — viz,,  on  suppl)ing  larger  quantities  of  carbon 
dioxide  to  the  surrounding  air,  and  using  a  stronger  light— starch  can  actually 
be  detected  in  the  clJorophyll.  It  thus  appears  that  in  many  plants  the  starch 
produced  in  the  chlorophyll  may  be  at  once  transformed  into  fat,  as  may  also 
be  the  case  with  some  species  of  Vaucheria :  this  process  presents  nothing 
at  all  surprising,  since  I  showed  so  long  ago  as  1859  and  later^  by  numerous 
examples  ^  that  the  transformation  of  fat  into  carbo-hydrates  and  of  carbo-hydrates 
into  fat,  is  a  vQTy  common  phenomenon  in  plants ;  and  with  respect  to  the 
glucose  in  Allium^  it  is  simply  to  be  noticed  that  it  matters  little  for  the  plant 
whether  the  chemical  processes  produce  starch  or  sugar,  as  we  shall  see  again  in 
ihe  following  lecture. 

The  formation  of  starch  in  the  chlorophyll  may  be  more  easily  observed  in 
the  simply  organised  Algae  than  in  the  leaves  of  the  higher  plants.  Kraus  found, 
in  1867,  that  in  Spirogyra,  previously  kept  in  tlie  dark  and  thus  deprived  of 
starchj  the  formation  of  starch  was  to  be  recognised,  on  illuminating  it  under  the 
microscope,  even  after  five  minutes  in  direct  sunlight,  and  in  the  course  of  two 
hours  in  diffused  daylight ;  and  similar  results  were  obtained  with  the  leaves  of 
a  Moss  (Funaria),  and  the  water-plant  Eladea.  It  being,  further»  established  that 
assimiladon  is  much  more  energetic  in  yellow  than  in  blue  light,  Famintzin  also 
succeeded  in  demonstrating,  in  1867,  that  starch  is  formed  more  rapidly  under  the 
influence  of  yellow  than  of  blue  light. 

Although  my  above-cited  researches  (collected  in  my  Experiminfal-physiologte) 
admit  of  no  doubt  that  starch,  or  a  substance  equivalent  to  it,  is  to  be  regarded 
as  the  first  visible  product  of  assimilation,  it  was  nevertheless  a  welcome  con- 
firmation of  my  theory  when  Godlewski,  in  1873,  demonstrated,  by  experiments 
as  JngL-nious  as  they  were  simple  \  that  in  an  atmosphere  devoid  of  carbon  dioxide 
no  starch  is  produced  in  the  chlorophyll-corpuscles,  even  in  the  light.  He  also  found 
that  llic  starch  produced  in  the  chlorophyll  disapi>ears,  not  only  in  the  dark  but 
even  in  intense  light,  when  the  surrounding  air  contains  no  carbon  dioxide.  Of 
particular  importance  is  the  fact,  established  by  Godlewski,  that  on  increasing  the 
amount  of  carbon  dioxide  contained  in  the  air  to  8%,  the  formation  of  starch  is 
four  or  five  times  more  energetic  in  a  strong  light,  while  in  diffused  light  the  action 
b  much  feebler-  Very  large  quantities  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  air,  however, 
prevent  the  formation  of  starch ;  and  the  more  so  the  feebler  the  light  *.  These 
statements    are    the   more   valuable    since    Godlewski   had   previously  established, 


•  Emil  Godlewski,  in  Flora,  p.  215,  and  Hglle,  ihid,,  p.  113. 

*  Sachs,  *  Ueäer  das  AuftrtUn  dgr  Stärke  hti  JCeimuHg  i^ihal/igtr  Samtn*    Bot.  Zeit.  1859, 

p.  177- 

»  Godlewski.  *  Abhängigkeit  der  Sfärketildung  im  den  Ckhrophyllkifmem  WH  dem  AhAien- 
säuregthait  der  Luft."     Flora,  1S73,  p.  378. 

♦  Godlewski,  *  Abhängigkeit  der  Sau^ntoffahsekeLiung  der  Blätter  VQn  dem  Kohhmäuregehali 
der  Luft:    Arbeiten  des  bot.  Ia»t.  in  Witr»burg,  1873.  Bd,  I,  p.  343, 
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The  uninitiated  student  easily  draws  ihence  the  erroneous  conclusion  that  the  growing 
plants  must  also  be  nourishing  tliemselves.  In  the  following  lecture  I  shall  show 
more  in  detail  that  growth  of  the  organs  and  assimilation  in  the  chlorophyll  are  two 
processes  mutually  independent  in  a  high  degree.  In  ordt'r  that  a  plant,  or  certain 
of  its  parts,  may  grow»  it  suffices  that  organic  matters  assimilated  by  the  previous 
activity  of  chlorophyll  are  present ;  and,  conversely,  a  plant  may  be  assimilating 
vigorously  without  growing  at  the  same  time.  When,  therefore,  plants  grow  in  the 
dark,  or  with  insufficient  illumination  in  general,  this  takes  place  at  the  cost  of  such 
assimilated  substances  as  have  previously  been  stored  up  in  the  tissues  of  the  seeds, 
tubers,  bulbs,  root-stocks,  or  in  the  cortex  of  the  branches  of  trees,  etc.,  and  which 
are  now  utilised  in  growth.  Moreover,  growth  with  insufficient  illumination  destroys 
considerable  quantities  of  organic  plant-substance,  in  consequence  of  the  respiration 
connected  with  it,  as  I  shall  demonstrate  in  detail  in  a  later  lecture.  Hence  it  comes 
about  that  the  dry  weight  of  plants  growing  in  the  dark  is  diminished»  and  tliis 
growth  in  the  dark  can  therefore  only  continue  until  the  existing  reserve-materials 
have  been  used  up. 

For  the  sake  of  completeness,  this  opportunity  may  be  taken  of  incidentally 
touching  upcm  another  point.  As  the  instrument  of  assimilation  can  only  have 
its  assimilating  activity  set  at  work  under  the  influence  of  light  of  sufficient  intensity, 
so  also  it  is  in  most  plants  only  brought  to  complete  development  by  the  light. 
The  leaves  of  flowering  plants,  especially  when  they  are  formed  by  growth  in  the 
dark,  produce  chlorophyll-grains  in  their  cells,  it  is  true,  but  these  are  not 
green;  they  remain  yellow S  tinged  with  a  colouring  matter  which  is  but  little 
different  from  the  green  colouring  matter,  but  which  is  unable  to  communicate 
to  the  chlorophyll-grain  the  power  of  decomposing  carbon  dioxide.  Such  yellow 
etiolated  leaves  do  not  assimilate,  as  experiment  shows ;  exposed  for  some  time  to 
light,  however,  even  though  feeble,  they  become  green,  and  are  then  able  to 
decompose  carbon  dioxide.  Nevertheless,  as  I  established  twenty-three  years  ago» 
the  development  of  green  chlorophyll  is  not  in  every  case  connected  with  the 
influence  of  light :  the  primary  leaves  of  the  seedHngs  of  Conifers  develope  their 
normal  chlorophyll  even  in  profound  darkness,  and  the  leaves  of  Ferns  behav& 
similarly.  This  dependence  of  the  formation  of  chlorophyll  up)on  light  (not,  as  we 
see,  without  exception)  often  led  formerly  to  the  erroneous  assumption  that  the 
greening  of  leaves  is  itself  a  process  of  assimilation,  and  connected  with  the  evolution 
of  oxygen.  A  direct  refutation  of  this  view,  however,  lies  in  the  observation  that 
very  feeble  light  enables  the  yellow  leaves  produced  in  the  dark  to  become  green, 
ahhough  this  feeble  light  is  far  from  sufficient  to  cause  the  green  chlorophyll-grains 
to  assimilate.  This  important  fact,  much  too  litde  noticed,  may  be  very  easily 
confirmed  by  allowing  seedlings  of  Beans,  Maize,  Tropceolum,  etc,  to  germinate 
in  pots  situated  at  the  back  of  an  ordinary  dwelling-room.  Their  first  leaves 
become  green:  that  no  assimilation  follows,  however,  is  shown  by  weighing  the 
dried  plants,  which  yield  a  smaller  weight  of  organic  substance  than  was  contained 


'  On  the  behaviour  of  chlorophyll  in  the  dark,  cf.  my  ^  Experimental- Physiologie^  p.  317,  and 
rfcfler,  *  Pfiant^H' Physiologie,^  p.  321.— On  the  dependence  of  the  formation  of  chlorophyll  upon 
lemperatuie,  see  Sachs,  Fhra,  1864,  p.  497,  and  1 86 j,  p.  119. 
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that  function.  Hence  repealed  measurements  of  the  leaves  must  accompany 
the  g^rowth  of  the  plant — an  exceedingly  trooblesome  task.  We  may  of  course 
also  proceed  by  preventing  a  plant,  already  provided  with  a  large  assimOating 
surface,  from  increasing  the  latter  and  using  up  its  products  of  assimilation  in 
the  shoots,  which  develope  in  the  dark  and  thus  take  no  part  in  assimitation. 
But  even  here  many  difficulties  arise.  According  to  the  first  method,  Weber 
found  that  in  four  species  of  plants  distinguished  by  their  thin  and  relatively  large 
leaves,  and  by  their  rapid  growth  and  considerable  increase  in  weight  in  a  short 
time,  a  square  metre  of  leaf-surface  produces  the  following  quantities  of  starch 
in  ten  hours  of  daylight : — 

TropcEoium  majus  ......  4  "446  grams. 

Phaseolus  muUiflorus  .         .  3*215,, 

Ricintts  communis  ,         .         .  5*292       „ 

HeJianthus  annuus  5'559       n 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  tliat  the  ash  contained  in  the  dry  substance  should 
be  deducted  from  the  calculation,  and  the  loss  of  organic  substance  by  respiration 
added  to  ii;  since  the  increase  in  weight  of  a  plant  in  organic  substance  is,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  only  the  difference  between  the  quantities  gained  by  assimilation 
and  the  quantities,  of  course  much  smaller,  lost  in  respiration.  This  opportunity 
may  be  taken  for  making  the  additional  remark  that  the  quantities  of  starch  present 
for  the  time  being,  which  may  be  delected  incidentally  in  the  clilorophy  11 -corpuscles, 
is  only  transitory,  since  the  starch  arising  in  the  chlorophyll  by  assimilation 
is  continually  being  dissolved  in  the  light,  as  well  as  in  the  dark,  and  conveyed 
into  other  portions  of  the  plant.  During  vigorous  assimilation  its  accumulation 
in  the  chlorophyll  predominates :  in  continuous  darkness,  or  feeble  illumination, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  solution  and  translocation  of  the  starch  prevail,  and  it  is 
this  which  renders  it  possible  to  deprive  the  chlorophyll-corpuscles  of  starch  for  experi- 
mental purposes. 

\\'eber's  experiments  were  made,  however,  not  in  the  open  air  but  in  a 
greenhouse,  the  illumination  of  which  was  very  strong,  it  is  true,  but  still  not  normal, 
as  in  the  open.  We  may  therefore  assume  that  in  the  latter  case  the  assimilation 
would  have  been  more  energetic,  and  the  more  so  since  plants  in  the  open  can 
also  develope  their  roots  more  normally  than  in  Weber's  experiments,  where  they 
were  confined  in  pots.  This  supposition  is  to  a  certain  extent  confirmed  by 
Kreussler's  measurements,  wiiichj  lu  be  sure,  were  made  by  very  dilTercni  and  less 
exact  methods.  Maize  plants,  according  to  these  experiments,  yieldetl  as  much  as 
seven  grams  of  starch  per  square  metre  in  ten  hours,  under  the  above  conditions ; 
and  observations  made  later  in  my  laboratory  on  Gourd  plants,  rooted  in  the  open, 
yielded  a  probable  number  of  eight  grams  of  starch  per  square  metre  of  leaf- 
surface  per  day,  which  nevertheless  would  give  in  100  days  only  800  grams  of  dry 
substance,  while  in  a  sunflower  (lldiantbus  annuus)  I  obtained  in  100  days  more 
than  1400  grams  of  dry  substance,  although  tlie  foliage  during  the  first  fifty  days 
was  certainly  less  than  half  a  square  metre,  and  even  later  did  not  amount  to  a 
whole  square  metre,  It  is  thus  to  be  expected  that  the  energy  of  assimilation 
m^yt  under  certain  circumstances,  be  considerably  greater  tlian  eight  grams  per  day 
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per  square  metre'.  At  any  rate,  the  numbers  mentioned  give  an  approximate  idea  of 
the  enormous  amount  of  work  which  the  crown  of  foliage  of  a  tree,  such  as 
a  Horse-chestnut,  Walnut,  etc,  must  do  in  ilie  course  of  a  summer.  Id  these 
cases  the  main  mass  of  the  products  of  assimilation  is  depcidted  in  the  form  of 
wood;  whereas  in  Peas,  Beans,  and  cereals,  a  great  portion  of  it  passes  into 
the  fruits  and  seeds ;  whiJe  we  find  the  products  of  assimilation  of  the  Potato-plant 
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to  a  large  extent  stored  up  in  the  tubers,  and  those  of  the  Beet  in  the  huge  root 
abounding  in  sugar. 

Having  thus  learned  to  understand  the  amount  of  work  performed  by  chlo- 
rophyll, first  with  reference  to  the  external  circumstances  and  then  to  the  quantity, 
we  may  now  submit  the  question,  what  takes  place  in  the  chlorophyll-corpuscle  itself 
in  these  processes?  Here  a  distinction  is  to  be  made  bq^ween  the  changes  im- 
mediately perceptible  with  the  aid  of  the  microscope  and  micro-chemical  reactions, 
and  the  chemical  processes  which  take  place  in  the  substance  of  the  chlorophyll- 


^  [  Socfaft  h«s  since  proved  this  to  he  the  case.  See  ArbtUm  da  hot,  Inst,  in  IVünhurg,  B.  Ill, 
where  eupcrimenti  »how  that  as  much  ss  10-35  gnims  of  starch  per  day  may  be  formed  by 
1  square  mare  of  Icaf-iurfftüe.     An  aljslract  of  this  pajxrr  appeared  in  'Nature  *  for  April  10,  1884.] 
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in  ihe  seed.  That  ihe  greening  is  for  and  by  itself  no  assimilaiion  process,  however, 
and  that  it  takes  place  without  the  decomposiiion  of  carbon  dioxide,  may  be  de- 
monstrated furLber  with  the  aid  of  the  apparatus  here  figured*  The  yellow  leaves, 
previously  grown  in  the  dark,  are  placed  under  the  bell-glass,  and,  when  the  apparatus 
stands  in  the  light,  become  green,  even  if  the  plate  is  filled  with  a  strong  solution 
of  potash  which  completely  absorbs  the  carbon  dioxide  under  the  bell-jar. 

Finally  is  to  be  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  organ  of  assimilation,  even  when 
it  has  been  previously  normally  developed  in  the  light,  can  dispense  with  the 
light  for  a  time  (in  the  normal  course  of  things  it  does  so  every  night)  without 
taking  any  harm  thereby;  but  more  permanent  darkness,  or  even  only  deep 
shading  (i.  e.  for  several  days  or  weeks),  brings  about  a  disease  of  the  previously 
green  cells,  their  chlorophyll-grains  become  destroyed,  and  the  leaves  turn 
yellow  and  finally  perish.  This  even  occurs  in  the  feeble  illumination  in 
which,  as  mentioned  above,  the  same  leaves  previously  became  green.  Never- 
theless there  are  plants,  the  green  organs  of  which  can  dispense  with  light,  even 
for  months  together,  without  dying.  I  found  tins  to  be  the  case  for  instance  with 
some  species  of  Cac/us  and  Sitkgineiia. 
In  the  main,  the  dependence  upon  light 
liere  referred  to  is  particularly  true  for 
quickly  growing  summer-plants. 

All  the  relations  between  the  organs  of 
assimilation  and  light  here  mentioned,  as 
well  as  the  independence  of  growth  with 
regard  to  the  latter,  must  be  carefully  ob- 
served, if  the  important  fact  that  the  decom- 
position of  carbon  dioxide  and  assiratlation 
in  the  chlorophyll  are  a  function  of  light  is 
to  be  properly  understood.  It  follows 
from  what  has  been  said,  that  not  light  of 
any  haphazard  intensity  will  do  what  is 
necessary,  unfortunately  we  lack  photometric  methods  to  enable  us  to  distinguish 
those  intensities  of  light  which  come  into  consideration  in  assimilation  with  the  same 
precision,  and  generally  intelligible  exactness,  as  is  possible  with  the  thermometer 
with  respect  to  temperature.  The  most  exact  photometric  methods,  and  especially 
the  method  proposed  by  Bunsen,  for  instance,  only  give  us  information  as  to  the 
intensity  of  the  strongly  refractive  rays  of  light,  the  so-called  chemical  rays;  but 
these,  as  I  shall  show  subsequently,  only  come  incidentally  into  consideration. 
We  must  therefore  adopt  entirely  different  methods  with  respect  to  statements 
concerning  the  intensity  of  light  necessary  for  assimilaiion,  and  which  will  not  be 
here  given  in  detail  Only  so  much  is  obvious,  that,  for  the  decision  of  certain 
questions,  use  may  be  made  of  the  law  that  with  double  the  distance  of  a 
surface  from  a  luminous  point,  the  intensity  of  illumination  of  the  latter  sinks 
10  J;  at  three  times  the  distance  to  ^,  &c,;  and  that  the  intensity  of  illumination 
of  a  leaf-surface  at  the  same  lime  depends  upon  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence. 
It  would  cost  us  too  much  time,  and  would  moreover  lead  to  no  salisfactor>'  result 
in  the  end,  to  enter  more  in  detail  into  these  matters,    It  must  therefore  suffice,  that 
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assimilalion  by  means  of  ibe  decomposition  of  carbon  dioxide,  in  most  plants,  ai 
especially  in  the  case  of  meadow  and  cultivated  plants,  trees,  and  garden-plants 
the  most  vaiious  kinds,  only  lakes  place  with  normal  vigour  and  productiveness 
when  the  ordinary  strong  daylight  of  summer  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  plants.     Th 
much  feebler  light  in  greenhouses»  or  even  in  ordinary  dwelling-rooms,  suffices,  it 
true,  with  most  plants  to  bring  about  a  less  productive  assimilation  in  the 
leaves;   but  the  sickliness  of  the  plant  shows  how  feeble  is  the   nutrition   und 
such  circumstances.    It  is  also  to  be  observed  tliat  a  pot  plant  standing  close 
a  window,  under  the  best  of  circumstances  only  receives  the  light  radiating  froi 
half  the  sky,  and  only  meets  with  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  occasionally.     If  t 
plant  stands  somewhat  further  removed  from  the  window,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
imagine  straight  lines  running  from  the  plant  or  a  leaf  to  the  edges  of  the  windo 
and  thence  direct  to  the  sky,  to  und  the  extent  of  that  part  of  the  latter  the  ra 
of  which  fall  directly  on  the  leaves :   it  is  then  perceived  that  a  plant  removed 
a  few  metres  from  the  window,  only  receives  a  very  small  proportion  of  light  fro: 
the  sky,  and   as   a   rtile   meets  with   no  direct  sunlight  at  all     Accordingly,  the 
nutrition  of  plants  in   the  middle  of  a  room  is  extremely  poor,  and  sooner  O^M 
later  they  inevitably  perish.     On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  is  also  to  be  observe^^ 
that  while  there  are  many  plants  which  only  flourish  well  in  places  which  receive 
the    full    light  from  the  sky,  and   the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  others   exist   which 
prefer  the  shade  of  woods,  or  even  tlie  feeble  illumination  in  the  interior  of  dce^^ 
caverns.      Here   belong,   for   example,   besides    some    species    of  Pjrala,   mai^^f 
Mosses,  and  especially  Liverworts ;    those    Algje   which   grow   exclusively  in   the 
depths  of  large  seas,  and   are   thus   feebly  illuminated,  also   show^  that  they  find 
the  conditions  of  their  existence   in  less  intense  light.     Just  as  for  each  mani- 
festation of  hfe  in  plants  there  is  an  upper  hmit  of  temperature,  which   cannot 
be  passed  over  without  injury,  so  also  there  is  certainly  an  upper  limit  of  intensity 
of  the  light,  at  which  the  chlorophyll -grain  can  no  longer  accomplish  assimi 
lalion.      Of  course   this   limit   of   the  intensity  of  light  cannot  be  exactly  give 
]x\    the  absence  of   suitable   photometric  methods ;    and  when   Pringshcim  maki 
circumstantial  statements  concerning  the  behaviour  of  cells  containing  chloroph 
in   the   focus   of  a   lens,   or   in   the   sun's    image,   as  he   terms  it,   these   purely 
pathological   processes   have   about   as    much    physiological    value    as    if,   for    any 
reason  whatever,  a  so-called  sun's  image  were  allowed  to  act  on  the  retina  of  the 
eye   through   a   burning-glass.      Much   better   are   the    statements   of  several   ob- 
servers who,  employing  direct  light,  allowed  the  evolution  of  oxygen  of  one  and 
the  same  plant  to  take  place  under  various  degrees  of  shading,  and  so  established 
that  a  maximum  effect  at  a  light-optimum  exists  for  this  function  also*     In  the 
absence  of  photometric  measurements  of  general  value  however,  I  pass  over  these 
statements  also.  ■ 

We  have  much  more  information  as  to  the  various  effects  of  the  individual  coit^ 
stituents  of  sunlight,  than  with  respect  to  the  cardinal  points  of  the  intensity  of  the  light 
concerned  in  assimilation.  As  is  well  known,  the  light  of  the  sun,  like  that  of  most 
incandescent  bodies,  is  a  mixture  of  very  different  luminous  rays,  which  are  distinguished 
by  their  refrangibiiity,  i,e,  by  the  amount  of  divergence  which  they  undergo  on  entering 
another  medium,  as  well  as  by  their  chemical  effects;  and  obviously  the  question  must 
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force  itself  upon  the  investigator  whether,  and  in  what  manner  these  different  rays 
of  Hght,  of  which  daylight  is  made  up,  influence  assimilation  in  the  chlorophyll* 
For  the  preliminary  guidance  of  those  not  quite  familiar  with  the  physical  knowledge 
appertaining'  here,  the  following  remarks  may  be  made.  If  the  sun's  rays  are 
allowed  to  fall  through  a  narrow  slit  in  the  shutter  of  a  room,  they  pro- 
ceed through  space  in  the  form  of  a  straight  band,  which  can  easily  be  seen  as 
luminous  striDc  in  the  dusty  air:  if  these  luminous  strrse  or  bundles  of  rays  are 
allowed  to  pass  through  a  triangular  glass  prism,  the  edges  of  which  we  suppose 
vertical,  two  results  follow.  First,  the  ray  of  light  is  diverted  from  its  straight  path — - 
it  falls  on  quite  another  spot  on  the  hind  wall  of  the  chamber  than  was  the  case 
in  the  absence  of  the  prism ;  and  secondly,  instead  of  the  one  bright  stripe  which 
the  solar  rays  originally  formed  on  the  hind  wall,  there  now  appears  a  horizontal 
coloured  band,  the  so-called  solar  spectrum,  in  which  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  red, 
orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  and  \iolet,  follow  one  another  in  such  a  way  that 
the  red  portion  is  least,  and  the  violet  most  strongly  diverted  from  the  rectilinear 
path  of  the  beam  of  light.  In  this  spectrum,  by  proper  management,  a  number 
of  black  lines  appear,  running  perpendicularly  in  the  horizontal  band  of  colours; 
these  are  the  so-called  Fraunhofer's  lines,  which,  as  KirchofT  and  Bunsen  have 
shown,  are  produced  by  tlie  absorption  of  certain  rays  of  light  by  the  incandescent 
vapours  of  certain  metals  in  the  solar  atmosphere.  From  these  fixed  lines  in  the 
solar  spectrum,  the  most  e\ident  of  which  are  distinguished  by  the  letters  j4,  B,  C, — 
If,  it  is  possible  to  determine  exactly  the  place  where  definite  effects  occur.  The 
refrangibility  and  colour  of  the  different  parts  of  the  spectrum  are  a  consequence,  as 
the  science  of  optics  teaches,  of  the  different  wave-lengths  in  the  vibrations  of  the 
luminous  aether,  of  which  the  Hght  consists. 

If  now  the  solar  rays,  passing  through  the  slit,  are  allowed  to  traverse  a  glass 
vessel  with  parallel  walls  containing  a  dark  blue  solution  of  ammoniacal  oxide 
of  copper,  the  whole  of  the  red  and  yellow,  and  part  of  the  green  bands  in  the 
spectrum  disappear ;  the  blue  solution  has  absorbed,  kept  back,  or  destroyed 
these  constituents  of  the  sun-light.  If  a  vessel  with  a  concentrated  soludon  of 
bi-chromaie  of  potash,  which  appears  to  our  eyes  of  a  deep  orange  colour,  is 
placed  at  the  same  si>ot,  just  those  parts  of  the  spectrum  are  cancelled  which 
previously  passed  through  the  blue  soludon — i.  e.  we  now  see  in  the  spectrum  the 
red-orange,  yellow,  and  a  part  of  the  green,  while  the  blue  and  violet  have 
disappeared.  We  have  thus  in  these  two  fluids  excellent  means  for  cutting  out 
the  one  or  the  other  half  of  the  solar  light ;  and  we  can  thereforei  with  the  aid 
of  these  two  solutions,  experimentally  answer  the  question,  what  effect  does  the 
red-yellow  or  the  blue-violet  half  of  the  spectrum  respectively  exert  in  the  de- 
composition of  carbon  dioxide  ?  After  tiie  preliminary  and  less  instructive  researches 
of  Daubeny  (1836),  I  made  in  1864  a  detailed  investigation  with  regard  to  this 
question'.  In  a  glass  cylinder  filled  with  water  containing  carbon  dioxide  a 
water-plant  was  placed ;  at  the  cut  surface  of  the  stem  of  this  the  oxygen  evolved 
under  the  influence  of  hght  escaped  regularly  in  the  form  of  bubbles.     This  cylinder 


*  Sftchs,  *  PVirkuHgrn  /artigen  LUhUs  auf  Pßanun^  Bot  Zeil.  1864,  p.  353,  whert  the  older 
liternture  ulso  ii  collected. 
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The  uninitiated  student  easily  draws  thence  the  erroneous  conclusion  that  the  growinjf 
plants  raust  also  be  nourishing  themselves.  In  the  following  lecture  1  shall  show 
more  in  detail  that  growth  of  the  organs  and  assimilation  in  the  chlorophyll  are  two 
processes  mutually  independent  in  a  high  degree.  In  order  that  a  plant,  or  certain 
of  its  parts,  may  grow,  it  suffices  that  organic  matters  assimilated  by  the  previous 
activity  of  chlorophyll  are  present ;  and,  conversely,  a  plant  may  he  assimilating 
vigorously  without  growing  at  the  same  time.  When,  therefore,  plants  grow  in  the 
dark,  or  with  insufficient  illumination  in  general,  this  takes  place  at  the  cost  of  such 
assimilated  substances  as  have  previously  been  stored  up  in  the  tissues  of  the  seeds, 
tubers,  bulbs,  root-slocks,  or  in  the  cortex  of  the  branches  of  trees,  etc.,  and  which 
are  now  utilised  in  growth.  Moreover,  growth  with  insufficient  illumination  destroys 
considerable  quantities  of  organic  plant-substance,  in  consequence  of  the  respiration^ 
connected  with  it,  as  I  shall  demonstrate  in  detail  in  a  later  lecture.  Hence  it  cornea' 
about  that  the  dry  weight  of  plants  growing  in  the  dark  is  diminished,  and  this 
growth  in  the  dark  can  therefore  only  continue  until  the  existing  reserve-materials 
have  been  used  up. 

For  the  sake  of  completeness,  this  opportunity  may  be  taken  of  incidentally 
touching  upon  another  point»  As  the  instrument  of  assimilation  can  only  have 
its  assimilating  activity  set  at  work  under  the  influence  of  light  of  sufficient  intensity, 
so  also  it  is  in  most  plants  only  brought  to  complete  development  by  the  light. 
The  leaves  of  flowering  plants,  especially  when  they  are  formed  by  growth  in  the 
dark,  produce  chlorophyll-grains  in  their  cells,  it  is  true,  but  these  are  not 
green;  they  remain  yellow',  tinged  with  a  colouring  matter  which  is  but  little 
different  from  the  green  colouring  matter,  but  which  is  unable  to  communicate 
to  the  chlorophyll-grain  the  power  of  decomposing  carbon  dioxide*  Such  yeUow 
etiolated  leaves  do  not  assimilate,  as  experiment  shows ;  exposed  for  some  lime  to 
light,  however,  even  though  feeble,  they  become  green,  and  are  then  able  to 
decompose  carbon  dioxide.  Nevertheless,  as  I  established  twenty-three  years  ago, 
the  development  of  green  chlorophyll  is  not  in  every  case  connected  with  the 
influence  of  light :  the  primary  leaves  of  the  seedlings  of  Conifers  develope  their 
normal  chlorophyll  even  in  profound  darkness,  and  the  leaves  of  Ferns  behave 
similarly.  This  dependence  of  the  formation  of  chlorophyll  upon  light  (not,  as  we 
see,  without  exception)  often  led  formerly  to  the  erroneous  assumption  that  the 
greening  of  leaves  is  itself  a  process  of  assimilation,  and  connected  mxh  the  evolution 
of  oxygen.  A  direct  refutation  of  this  view,  however,  lies  in  the  observation  that 
very  feeble  hght  enables  the  yeflow  leaves  produced  in  the  dark  to  become  green, 
although  this  feeble  light  is  far  from  sufl^cient  to  cause  the  green  chlorophyll-grains 
to  assimilate.  This  important  fact,  much  too  little  noticed,  may  be  very  easily 
confirmed  by  allowing  seedlings  of  Beans,  Maixe,  Trofycsolum^  etc.,  to  germinate 
in  pots  situated  at  the  back  of  an  ordinary  dwelling-room.  Their  first  leaves 
become  green;  that  no  assimilation  follows,  however,  is  shown  by  weighing  the 
dried  plants,  which  yield  a  smaller  weight  of  organic  substance  tlian  was  contained 


'  On  the  behaviour  of  chlorophyll  In  the  dark,  cf  nay  *  Exf^rtmcntnl- Physiologie^  p.  317,  and 
F'fcflfcr,  "  Pflattun- Physiologie y  p.  221.— On  the  dejicndence  of  the  formation  of  chlorophyll  upon 
tcm]ierature,  s«  SacliSi  Fhra^  1864,  p.  497,  and  i86i,  p.  119. 
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in  the  seed.  That  the  greening  is  for  and  by  itself  no  as&imilation  process,  however, 
and  that  it  takes  place  without  the  decomposition  of  carbon  dioxide,  may  be  de- 
Jnonstraled  further  with  the  aid  of  the  apparatus  here  figured.  The  yellow  leaves, 
previously  grown  in  the  dark,  are  placed  under  the  bell-glass,  and,  when  the  apparatus 
stands  in  the  light,  become  green,  even  if  the  plate  is  filled  with  a  strong  solution 
of  potash  which  completely  absorbs  the  carbon  dioxide  under  the  bell-jar. 

Finally  is  to  be  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  organ  of  assimilation,  even  when 
it  has  been  previously  normally  developed  in  the  light,  can  dispense  with  the 
light  for  a  time  (in  the  normal  course  of  things  it  does  so  every  night)  without 
taking  any  harm  thereby;  but  more  permanent  darkness,  or  even  only  deep 
shading  (i.  e.  for  several  days  or  weeks),  brings  about  a  disease  of  the  previously 
green  cells,  their  chlorophyll-grains  become  destroyed,  and  the  leaves  turn 
yellow  and  finally  perish»  This  even  occurs  in  the  feeble  illumination  in 
which,  as  mentioned  above,  the  same  leaves  previously  became  green.  Never- 
theless there  are  plants,  the  green  organs  of  which  can  dispense  with  light,  even 
for  months  together,  without  dying,  1  found  this  to  be  the  case  for  instance  with 
some  species  of  Cadus  and  Selaginefla. 
In  the  main,  the  dependence  upon  light 
here  referred  to  is  particularly  true  for 
quickly  growing  summer-plants. 

All  the  relations  between  the  organs  of 
assimilation  and  light  here  mentioned,  as 
well  as  the  independence  of  growth  with 
regard  to  the  latter»  must  be  carefully  ob- 
served, if  the  important  fact  that  the  decom- 
position of  carbon  dioxide  and  assimilation 
in  the  chlorophyll  are  a  function  of  light  is 
10  be  properly  understood.  It  follows 
from  what  has  been  said,  that  not  light  of 
any  haphazard  intensity  will  do  what  is 

necessary.  Unfortunately  we  lack  photometric  methods  to  enable  us  to  distinguish 
those  intensities  of  light  which  come  into  consideration  in  assimilalion  with  the  same 
precision,  and  generally  intelligible  exactness,  as  is  possible  with  the  thermometer 
with  respect  to  temperature.  The  most  exact  photometric  methods,  and  especially 
the  method  proposed  by  Bunsen,  for  instance,  only  give  us  information  as  to  the 
intensity  of  ihe  strongly  refractive  rays  of  light,  the  so-called  chemical  rays;  but 
these,  as  I  shall  show  subsequently,  only  come  incidentally  into  consideration» 
We  must  therefore  adopt  entirely  different  methoils  with  respect  to  statements 
concerning  the  intensity  of  light  necessary  for  assimilation,  and  which  will  not  be 
here  given  in  detail.  Only  so  much  is  obvious,  that,  for  the  decision  of  certain 
questions,  use  may  be  made  of  the  law  that  with  double  the  distance  of  a 
surface  from  a  luminous  point,  the  intensity  of  illumination  of  the  latter  sinks 
to  } ;  at  three  times  the  distance  to  \^  &c. ;  and  that  the  intensity  of  illumination 
of  a  leaf-surface  at  the  same  time  depends  upon  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence. 
It  would  cost  us  too  much  time,  and  would  moreover  lead  to  no  satisfactory  result 
in  the  end,  to  enter  more  in  detail  into  these  matters.    It  must  therefore  suffice,  that 
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assimilation  by  means  of  the  decom position  of  carbon  dioxide,  in  most  plants,  and 
especially  in  the  case  of  meadow  and  cultivated  plants,  trees,  and  garden-plants  of 
the  most  various  kinds,  only  takes  place  with  normal  vigour  and  productiveness 
when  the  ordinary  strong  daylight  of  summer  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  plants.  The 
much  feebler  light  in  greenhouses,  or  even  in  ordinary  dwelling-rooms,  suflSces,  it  is 
true,  witli  most  plants  to  bring  about  a  less  productive  assimilation  in  the  green 
leaves;  but  the  sickliness  of  the  plant  shows  how  feeble  is  the  nutrition  under 
such  circumstances.  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  a  pot  plant  standing  close  to 
a  window,  under  the  best  of  circumstances  only  receives  the  light  radiating  from 
half  the  sky,  and  only  meets  with  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  occasionally.  If  the 
plant  stands  somewhat  further  removed  from  the  window,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
imagine  straight  lines  running  from  the  plant  or  a  leaf  to  the  edges  of  the  window, 
and  thence  direct  to  the  sky,  to  find  the  extent  of  that  part  of  the  latter  the  rays 
of  which  fall  directly  on  the  leaves :  it  is  then  perceived  that  a  plant  removed  but 
a  few  metres  from  the  window,  only  receives  a  very  small  proportion  of  light  from 
the  sky,  and  as  a  rule  meets  with  no  direct  sunlight  at  all.  Accordingly,  the 
nutrition  of  plants  in  the  middle  of  a  room  is  extremely  poor,  and  sooner  or 
later  they  inevitably  perish.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  is  also  to  be  observed 
that  while  there  are  many  plants  which  only  flourish  well  in  places  which  receive 
the  full  light  from  the  sky,  and  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  others  exist  which 
prefer  the  shade  of  woods,  or  even  the  feeble  illumination  in  the  interior  of  deep 
caverns.  Here  belong,  for  example»  besides  some  species  of  Pyrola^  many 
Mosses,  and  especially  Liverworts ;  those  Algre  which  grow  exclusively  in  the 
depths  of  large  seas,  and  are  thus  feebly  illuminated,  also  show  that  they  find 
the  conditions  of  their  existence  in  less  intense  light.  Just  as  for  each  mani- 
festation of  life  in  plants  there  is  an  upper  limit  of  temperature,  which  cannot 
be  passed  over  without  injury,  so  also  there  is  certainly  an  upper  limit  of  intensity 
of  the  light,  at  which  the  chlorophyll -grain  can  no  longer  accomplish  assimi- 
lation. Of  course  this  limit  of  the  intensity  of  light  cannot  be  exactly  given, 
in  the  absence  of  suitable  pholomelric  methods;  and  when  Pringsheim  makes 
circumstantial  statements  concerning  the  behaviour  of  cells  containing  chlorophyll 
in  the  focus  of  a  lens,  or  in  the  sun's  image,  as  he  terms  it,  these  purely 
pathological  processes  have  alx>ut  as  much  physiological  value  as  if,  for  any 
reason  whatever,  a  so-called  sun's  image  were  allowed  to  act  on  the  retina  of  the 
eye  through  a  burning-glass.  Much  better  are  the  statements  of  several  ob- 
servers who,  employing  direct  light,  allowed  the  evolution  of  oxygen  of  one  and 
the  same  plant  to  take  place  under  various  degrees  of  shading,  and  so  established 
that  a  maximum  effect  at  a  light-optimum  exists  for  this  function  also.  In  the 
absence  of  photometric  measurements  of  general  value  however,  I  pass  over  these 
statements  also. 

We  have  much  more  information  as  to  the  various  effects  of  the  individual  con- 
stituents of  sunlight,  than  with  respect  to  the  cardinal  points  of  the  intensity  of  the  light 
concerned  in  assimilation.  As  is  well  known,  the  light  of  the  sun,  like  that  of  most 
incandescent  bodies,  is  a  mixture  of  very  different  luminous  rays,  which  are  distinguished 
by  their  refrangibility,  i.e.  by  tlie  amount  of  divergence  which  they  undergo  on  entering 
another  medium,  as  well  as  by  tlieir  chemical  effects ;  and  obviously  the  question  must 
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force  itself  upon  the  investigator  whether,  and  in  what  manner  these  different  rays 
of  light,  of  which  dayhght  is  made  up»  influence  assimilation  in  the  chlorophyll. 
For  the  prcliminar)'  guidance  of  those  not  quite  familiar  with  the  physical  knowledge 
appertaining  here»  the  following  remarks  may  be  made.  If  the  sun's  rays  are 
allowed  to  fall  through  a  narrow  slit  in  the  shutter  of  a  room,  they  pro- 
ceed through  space  in  the  form  of  a  straig-ht  band,  which  can  easily  be  seen  as 
luminous  ütriaj  in  the  dusty  air:  if  these  luminous  striae  or  bundles  of  rays  are 
allowed  to  pass  through  a  triangular  glass  prism,  the  edges  of  which  we  suppose 
vertical,  two  results  follow.  First,  the  ray  of  light  is  diverted  from  its  straight  path — 
it  falls  on  quite  another  spot  on  the  hind  wall  of  the  chamber  than  was  the  case 
in  the  absence  of  the  prism ;  and  secondly,  instead  of  the  one  bright  stripe  which 
the  solar  rays  originally  formed  on  the  hind  wall,  there  now  appears  a  horizontal 
coloured  band,  the  so-called  solar  spectrum,  in  which  the  colours  of  tlie  rainbiow,  red, 
orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  and  violet,  follow  one  another  in  such  a  way  that 
the  red  portion  is  least,  and  the  violet  most  strongly  diverted  from  the  rectilinear 
path  of  the  beam  of  light.  In  this  spectrum»  by  proper  management,  a  number 
of  black  lines  appear,  running  perpendicularly  in  the  horizontal  band  of  colours; 
these  are  the  so-called  Fraunhofer's  lines,  which,  as  Kirchoff  and  Bunsen  have 
shown,  are  produced  by  the  absorption  of  certain  rays  of  light  by  the  incandescent 
vapours  of  certain  metals  in  the  solar  atmosphere.  From  these  fixed  hues  in  the 
solar  spectrum,  the  most  evident  of  w^hich  are  distinguished  by  the  letters  A^  B^  C, — 
If^  it  is  possible  to  determine  exactly  the  place  where  definite  effects  occur.  The 
refrangibility  and  colour  of  the  different  parts  of  the  spectrum  are  a  consequence,  as 
the  science  of  optics  teaches,  of  the  different  wave-lengths  in  the  vibrations  of  the 
luminous  aether,  of  which  the  light  consists. 

If  now  the  solar  rays,  passing  through  the  slit,  are  allowed  to  traverse  a  glass 
vessel  with  parallel  walls  containing-  a  dark  blue  solution  of  ammoniacal  oxide 
of  copper,  the  whole  of  the  red  and  yellow,  and  part  of  tlie  green  bands  in  the 
spectrum  disappear ;  the  blue  solution  has  absorbed,  kept  back,  or  destroyed 
these  constituents  of  the  sun-light.  If  a  vessel  with  a  concentrated  solution  of 
bi-chromate  of  potash,  which  appears  to  our  eyes  of  a  deep  orange  colour,  is 
placed  at  the  same  spot,  just  those  parts  of  the  spectrum  are  cancelled  which 
pre\iously  passed  through  the  blue  solution — i.  e.  we  now  see  in  the  specimm  the 
red-orange,  yellow,  and  a  part  of  the  green,  while  the  blue  and  liolet  have 
disappeared.  We  have  thus  in  these  two  fluids  excellent  means  for  cutting  out 
the  one  or  the  other  half  of  the  solar  light;  and  we  can  therefore,  with  the  aid 
of  these  two  solutions,  experimentally  answer  the  question,  what  effect  does  the 
red-yellow  or  the  biue-violet  half  of  the  spectrum  respectively  exert  in  the  de- 
composition of  carbon  dioxide  ?  After  the  preliminary  and  less  instructive  researches 
of  Daubeny  (1836),  1  made  in  1864  a  detailed  investigation  with  regard  to  this 
question*.  In  a  glass  cylinder  filled  with  water  containing  carbon  dioxide  a 
water-plant  was  placed ;  at  the  cut  surface  of  the  stem  of  this  the  oxygen  evolved 
under  the  influence  of  light  escaped  regukrly  in  the  form  of  bubbles.     This  cylinder 


'  Sachs,  *  mrkungtft  farbigtn  licktis  auf  Pßanun^  Bot.  Zeit.  1864,  p.  353,  where  the  older 
literattire  also  1b  collected. 
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separating  layer,  which  melts  in  the  rays  of  the  morning  sun,  whereupon  the  leaves 
suddenly  fall  in  numbers  from  the  trees. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  contents  of  the  assimilating  parenchyma 
of  the  leaves  before  the  fall  are  taken  up  during  the  changes  described  into 
the  persistent  parts  of  the  plants  — into  the  cortex  or  young  wood  of  the  branches, 
I  was  able  by  micro-chemical  methods  to  follow  distinctly  the  travelling  of  the 
materials,  especially  of  the  starch,  out  through  the  tissues  of  the  petiole  into  the 
shoot-axes ;  and  moreover  the  ash-analyses  of  assimilating  green  leaves,  compared 
with  those  of  fallen  ones,  show  that  the  most  valuable  mineral  constituents  of  the 
leaves,  specially  the  potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  also  pass  out  through  the  leaf- 
stalks simultaneously  with  the  organic  substances,  and  back  into  the  parts  of  the 
shoot  which  survive  the  winter,  evidently  to  serve,  like  these,  as  nutritive  matters 
for  the  newly  sprouting  shoots  in  the  next  period  of  vegetation. 

While  this  process  repeats  itself  each  Autumn  in  perennial  plants,  it  only 
takes  place  once  in  the  annual  summer  plants,  and,  generally,  in  those  plants 
which  only  fruit  once.  In  our  cereals,  for  example,  and  other  cultivated  plants, 
all  the  still  useful  materials  which  were  contained  in  the  leaves  and  shoot-axes 
are  collected  finally,  when  the  fruit  is  maturing,  in  the  ripening  seeds,  either  in 
the  endosperm  or  in  the  large  cotyledons  of  the  embrj'o,  to  be  employed  later, 
on  the  germination  of  the  latter,  as  materials  for  the  construction  of  the  growing 
parts  of  the  seedling.  Hence  the  vegetative  organs  of  such  plants  after  the  ripening 
of  the  fruit  (generally  named  straw,  etc.)  contain  only  exceedingly  small  quantities  of 
material  capable  of  being  employed  for  further  growth  r  they  consist  of  emptied 
net-works  of  cell-walls,  with  slight  remnants  of  other  matters.  Of  ash  constituents, 
the  whole  of  the  silica,  as  well  as  the  greater  part  of  the  lime  in  the  form  of 
calcium  oxalate,  remains  behind,  as  a  rule,  in  the  emptied  organs  of  assimilation. 

The  processes  are  somewhat  different  in  the  chlorophyll-corpuscles  of  those 
organs  which  are  not  to  be  regarded  like  the  leaves  as  assimilating  organs  in  the 
proper  sense,  and  the  chlorophyll -corpuscles  of  which  are  probably  only  green 
starch-forming  corpuscles  in  the  sense  of  Schimper.  I  found,  for  example,  that  the 
chlorophyll-corpuscles  in  the  antheridia  of  Niiella  and  Char  a  ^  as  well  as  those  of 
some  Mosses,  which  enclose  starch  in  the  unripe  state,  assume  a  red  colour  when 
the  antlierozoids  are  mature,  but  maintain  their  form,  and  the  enclosed  starch  does 
not  disappear :  profound  chemical  alterations  of  the  plastic  substances  do  not,  how- 
ever, take  place  here*  Much  more  thorough  is  the  destruction  of  the  corpuscles, 
at  first  green,  in  the  pericarp  of  those  berry-like  fruits  which  appear  red  or  deep 
yellow  in  the  ripe  stale,  e.  g.  Lycium  and  various  species  of  Solanum.  The  chlo- 
rophyll-corpuscles of  these  pericarps,  as  they  turn  yellow  and  red,  change  their 
form  also :  they  become  angular,  two  and  three  pointed,  and  finally  break  up  into 
small  granules.  In  conclusion,  the  remark  may  be  made  here  that  the  bearers 
of  the  yellow  colouring  matter  to  which  many  floral  leaves  owe  their  yellow 
colour  (e,  g.  the  corolla  of  Cucurbita\  resemble  chlorophyll-corpuscles,  or  belter, 
Schimper's  starch-forming  corpuscles. 

When  organs  of  assimilation  become  dormant  at  the  conclusion  of  a  period 
of  vegetation,  to  renew  their  activity  in  the  following  year,  alterations  take  place 
in    the   contained   chlorophyll   also :    under    certain    circumstances  these   however 
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are  less  profound.  The  green  spores  of  many  Algae,  for  instance,  become  deep 
red,  wthout  any  essential  changes  of  the  plastic  material  occurring  at  the  same 
time:  with  the  commencement  of  the  new  period  of  vegetation,  the  red  colour- 
ing matter  disappears,  the  chlorophyll  again  begins  to  assimilate,  and  tlie  cells 
to  grow.  In  some  Phanerogams,  the  leaves  which  persist  througfi  the  winter 
behave  similarly  in  many  respects:  here,  however,  the  intense  cooling  in  winter, 
particularly  by  radiation,  co-operates.  After  Mohl  had  remarked  these  processes 
in  1845,  they  were  more  closely  studied  by  Kraws  in  1871  and  1872.  These 
winter-leaves  either  become  simply  discoloured  and  brownish,  yellow,  or  red-brown, 
as  in  Taxus,  Pinus,  Abies,  Jumperus,  and  Buxus,  or  of  a  decided  red  on  the 
upper  side,  as  in  Sfdum^  Semptrvtvum,  Mahonia,  and  Vaca'nium,  The  dis- 
colouration of  the  first  group  depends,  according  to  Kraus,  on  an  alteration  of 
the  chlorophyll :  the  chlorophyll-grains  lose  their  shape  and  distinctness,  and  form 
an  ill-defined  cloudy  mass  of  protoplasm  of  a  red-brown  or  brown-yellow  colour, 
while  the  nucleus  of  the  cell  remains  colourless,  Tiie  winter-leaves  which  are 
coloured  red  or  purple-brown  on  the  upper  side  owe  this  colour,  according  to 
Kraus,  to  a  rounded,  hyaline»  strongly  refractive  mass,  in  which  tannin  predominates, 
situated  in  the  upper  part  of  the  palisade-cells :  the  chlorophyll-grains  themselves 
are  intact,  and  of  a  fine  green,  and  are  aH  crowded  at  the  inner  ends  of  these  cells. 
In  the  spong)'  parenchyma  of  the  mesophyll,  a  red  or  colourless  globule  of  tannin 
is  found  in  the  centre  of  each  cell,  and  the  chlorophyll-grains,  likewise  intact, 
are  collected  into  lumps  on  the  sides,  sometimes  at  one,  sometimes  at  several  places. 
In  all  winter- leaves,  as  well  as  in  the  green  parts  of  the  cortex,  Kraus  found  that 
the  chlorophyll-grains  had  passed  from  die  vvalls  to  the  interior  of  the  cells,  and 
were  there  aggregated  in  clutnps.  In  the  spring,  in  sufficiently  warm  weather, 
the  normal  condition  is  restored :  the  red  colouring  matter  disappears,  and  the 
chlorophyll -grains  again  assume  their  normal  distribution  on  the  cell- walls.  If 
branches  of  the  first-named  group  of  plants  are  cut  off  in  the  cold  of  winter  and 
brought  into  a  warm  chamber,  they  assume  their  normal  green  colour  after  a  few 
days,  even  in  the  dark. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  green  colouring  matter  of  the  chlo- 
rophyll-grains can  l>e  extracted  by  strong  alcohol,  aether,  chloroform,  and  also 
by  fat  oils,  the  colourless  protoplasmic  matrix  remaining  behind.  Chemists 
have  taken  much  trouble  to  investigate  the  chemical  nature  of  this  extracted 
colouring  matter,  without  having  obtained  so  far  any  satisfactory  result.  It 
is  not  even  established  whether  the  chlorophyll  colouring  matter,  for  the 
producdon  of  which  small  quantities  of  iron  are  necessar)',  as  I  have  shown, 
itself  contains  iron.  The  view  proposed  by  the  French  chemist  Fr^my,  that 
the  green  colouring  matter  is  a  mixture  of  a  yellow  and  a  blue,  has  not  been 
confirmed,  since  it  is  scarcely  doubtful  that  the  apparent  breaking  up  of  the 
colouring  matter  into  two  others  is  simply  a  chemical  decomposition  \  It  is  not 
necessary,  however,  to  go  further  into  this  discussion ;  since  the  views  so  far 
proposed  as  to  the  chemical  nature  of  the  chlorophyll  colouring  matter  have  no 
reference  to  the  physiological  functions  of  chlorophyll.     The  same  is  true  of  the 


[3] 


»  See  my  *  Lehrbuch  der  Bot:  IV.  Aufl.  1874,  p.  731. 
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spectrum  of  the  chlorophyll  colouring  matter,  so  very  remarkable  in  itself.  If 
a  parallel-walled  vessel  filled  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  chlorophyll  is  placed  in 
the  path  of  a  beam  of  light  (p.  303)  which  affords  a  spectrum  band  by  means  of 
a  prism,  the  whole  of  the  violet  and  blue  disappears  from  the  spectrum,  as  do  also 
those  ultra-violet  rays  which  become  luminous  when  falling  upon  a  solution  of  quinine. 
At  the  same  time,  a  broad,  black  stripe  becomes  visible  in  the  red  part  of  the  spectrum, 
and  in  the  yellow  region  also  a  feeble  absorption  of  light  occurs.  The  green  colouring 
matter  is  also  strikingly  fluorescent :  if  the  focus  of  a  burning-glass  is  allowed  to  fall 
in  a  solution  of  chlorophyll,  the  white  sunlight  appears  blood-red.  As  Stokes  showed 
long  ago,  this  phenomenon  is  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  highly  refrangible 
light-rays  become  changed  into  lowly  refrangible  red  ones.  By  an  erroneous 
inversion  of  the  correct  state  of  affairs — that  the  light-rays  effective  in  the  as- 
similating chlorophyll  must  be  destroyed  as  such — Lommel  arrived  at  the  fallacy 
that  the  rays  destroyed  in  the  chlorophyll  spectrum  are  those  active  in  assimilation. 
In  this  he  left  out  of  account  that  the  ra}^  absorbed  in  a  solution  of  chlorophyll 
are  the  same  as  those  absorbed  in  a  living  green  leaf.  In  a  solution  of  chlorophyll, 
however,  no  separation  of  oxygen  from  carbon  dioxide  takes  place :  according 
to  Lommel,  also,  it  must  be  the  most  strongly  absorbed  red  rays  which  bring  about 
assimilation,  whereas  all  direct  observations  show  that  the  maximum  evolution  of 
oxygen  takes  place  in  yellow  light  *. 

On  the  whole,  investigations  on  the  spectrum  of  chlorophyll  have  hitherto 
yielded  no  facts  of  any  physiological  value — ^i.  e.  we  should  know  quite  as  much 
of  the  physiological  function  of  chlorophyll  if  its  spectrum  were  absolutely  un- 
known to  us. 

»  Cf.  Sachs'  'Lehrbuch;  p.  73a. 
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CHEMICAL  METAMORPHOSES  OF  THE  PRODUCTS  OF  ASSBHLA- 
TION.  PHYSIOLOGICAL  CLASSIFICATION  OF  THE  PRODUCTS 
OF  METABOLISM. 


Starch  being  the  sole  first  visible  product  of  assimilation,  it  follows  obviously 
that  all  the  other  organic  compounds  of  the  plant  must  be  produced  from  it  by 
chemical  changes.  This  statement  oifers  in  fact  no  djfficuUies  even  from  the  chemical 
side,  so  far  as  the  majority  of  the  constituents  of  the  plant  are  concerned,  i.e.  the 
carbo-hydrates,  of  which  cellulose,  sugars,  and  inulin  especially  come  into  considera- 
tion here.  These  substances  are  chemically  so  nearly  allied  to  each  other,  that  not 
only  starch  and  inolin,  but  even  cellulose  may  be  transformed  by  the  simplest 
chemical  reactions  into  sugars ;  and  from  the  physiological  processes  it  may  be 
demonstrated  with  certainty  that  starch  and  cellulose  are  produced  from  sugar  and 
inulin  within  the  Hving  plant. 

Besides  these  carbo-hydrates,  however,  the  fats  also  play  a  prominent  pari  in 
the  economy  of  the  plant.  Perhaps  there  is  no  living  protoplasm  which  contains 
no  fat ;  but  its  physiological  significance  becomes  much  more  evident  in  that  the 
great  majority  of  ripe  seeds  contain  large  quantities  of  fat  together  with  starch,  or 
very  great  quantities  of  fat  without  the  latter.  They  may  contain  as  much  as  6o«/o 
and  more  of  iheir  weight  of  fal ;  and  even  the  spores  of  very  many  Cryptogams 
abound  in  it.  That  sugar  and  starch  are  formed  during  germination  at  the  cost  of 
the  fat  which  is  accumulated  in  the  seeds  and  then  used  up,  I  demonstrated  in  detail 
in  1859  on  a  series  of  oily  seeds* ;  and  it  was  already  known  that,  before  maturity^ 
such  seeds  contain  no  fat,  but  only  starch  and  sugar.  Such  unripe  seeds  (e.  g,  of 
Paom'a)  may  he  detached  from  the  mother-plant^  and  allowed  to  lie  in  moist  air,  with 
the  result  that  the  starch  disappears  and  is  replaced  by  fatty  oil.  From  such  obser- 
vations it  follows  wHth  certainty  that  the  fats  of  the  plant  may  be  produced  from 
carbo-hydrates,  and  that  the  latter  are  formed  at  their  expense.  It  is  practically 
immaterial  for  us  how  far  chemical  formula.s  are  able  to  afford  information  as  to  the 
processes  here  taking  place;  in  any  case  we  arrive  at  the  result  that  the  carbo- 
hydrates, as  well  as  the  fats  of  the  plant,  derive  their  origin  from  the  starch  assimilated 
in  the  chlorophyll-grains. 

The  derivation  of  the  third  most  important  group  of  the  materials  of  the  plant, 
viz.  the  proteid  substances,  from  the  original  product  of  assimilation,  does  not  appear 


•  On  the  formation  of  itarch  during  the  gcnninttion  of  oily  seeda,  cp.  Sach»'  Bot,  ZH** 
1859,11.  178. 
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per  square  metre'.  At  any  rate,  the  numbers  mentioned  give  an  approximate  idea  of 
the  enormous  amount  of  work  which  the  crown  of  foliage  of  a  tree,  such  as 
a  Horse-chestnut,  Walnut,  etc.,  must  do  in  the  course  of  a  summer.  In  these 
cases  the  main  mass  of  the  products  of  assimilation  is  deposited  in  the  form  of 
wood ;  whereas  in  Peas,  Beans,  and  cereals»  a  great  portion  of  it  passes  into 
the  fruits  and  seeds ;  while  we  find  ihe  products  of  assimilation  of  the  PoUlo-plant 
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to  a  large  extent  stored  up  in  the  tubers,  and  those  of  the  Beet  in  the  huge  root 
abounding  in  sugar. 

Hanng  thus  learned  to  understand  the  amount  of  work  performed  by  chlo* 
rophyll,  first  with  reference  to  the  external  circumstances  and  then  to  the  quantity, 
we  may  now  submit  the  question,  what  takes  place  in  the  chlorophyll-corpuscle  itself 
in  these  processes?  Here  a  distinction  is  to  be  made  between  the  changes  im- 
mediately perceptible  with  the  aid  of  the  microscope  and  micro-chemical  reactions, 
and  the  chemical  processes  which  lake  place  in  the  substance  of  the  chlorophyll- 


*  [  Sachs  has  since  proved  this  to  \x  the  case.  Sec  Afhtittn  dtt  hot.  Imt.  in  Wiirtburg,  B.  Ill, 
where  e*i^>eriments  show  that  as  mach  as  20-25  grams  of  starch  per  djiy  may  be  formed  by 
I  squtiTC  metre  of  leaf-surface.     An  absiract  of  this  pajxr  appeared  in  •  Nature '  for  April  10, 1S84.] 
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corpuscle,  and  which  cannot  be  seen  but  can  only  be  inferred  from  iheir  consequences 
and  conditions.  Confining  ourselves  first  to  the  visible  changes ;  the  old  ob- 
servations of  NaegcH  and  myself  show  that  in  the  primitively  quite  homogeneous 
green  substance,  starch-grains,  at  first  extremely  small,  become  visible,  usually 
distributed  in  twos,  threes,  or  more  in  the  mass  of  chlorophyll  of  the  corpuscle.  These 
enlarge  and,  as  they  meet  one  another  during  growth,  become  flattened  and 
applied  close  to  one  another  with  plane  surfaces,  while  their  free  sides  remain 
rounded  and  become  arranged  more  or  less  according  to  the  form  of  the  chlo- 
rophyll-corpuscle ;  occasionally,  however,  when  they  arise  at  the  circumference  they 
protrude  from  the  chlorophyll-corpuscle,  I  also  observed,  almost  twenty  years  ago, 
that,  under  certain  circumstances,  when  leaves  (e.  g.  of  Tobacco  and  Pea)  turn 


PlC.»».— ^  cells  from  an  etiolMed  le»f  of  D*hti*  tvriaHhs.    B  the  same,  but  old«  «nd  whh  ydlaw  cWinrnphj-»!- 
C  the  yellow  chlonvphyll-corptiscl««  turnc-ct  grtren  and  Turthcr  derdopcd  in  lltrbL    D  commtncvmtnt  at  \\us.\f 
H  «(Wanted  vae«  in  the  fonaalian  of  the  »larch.    /•'  f«rt«t  \\\t  leaf  nf  Tr^p^oSum  ma/ni.    «■'  ami  //  dt- 
nf  ihe  ebl4jro[>h]rll  {m  H  jreliow  oti  drop»  only  remain)  a«  »be  Icavp»  turn  yeUu»  in  autumn.     A*  «  cell  from  the  leaf 
or  VictA  F*^*  after  contraction  of  Ibo  liniiif  protaptaatn  (pritnordial  utricJcX    t>  A  the  ccJI  wall. 


yellow  without  being  diseased,  the  starch-grains  grow  so  vigorously  in  the  chlo- 
rophyll that  the  latter  becomes,  so  to  speak,  entirely  displaced  by  them,  and  finally, 
in  place  of  a  chlorophyll  corpuscle,  there  lies  a  starch-grain  compounded  of  several 
grains  (cf.  Fig.  224). 

Very  valuable  contributions  to  the  question  with  which  we  are  here  con- 
cerned were  made  by  A.  F.  W.  Schimper  in  1880*.  I  must  refer  to  these  because 
they  throw  a  new  light  on  the  chemical  processes  presumably  taking  place  in 
tlie  chlorophyll.     In  the  first  place,  it  follows   from    Schimper's   description    that 


'  Schimper,  *  UnUrsmhungcn  u/vr  die  EntstehuH^  dtr  Stärkt  körne  r. 
—Arthur  Me>er,  Bot.  2Lcil.  1880,  Nos.  51  and  ii. 


Dot.  Zeit.  1880,  |>.  SSi. 
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the  chlorophyll-corpuscles  in  the  green  parts  of  the  stem  behave  diflerently  from  those 
in  the  assimilating  lamina  of  the  leaf;  this,  according  to  my  view,  is  also  demon- 
strated by  the  fact  that  during  growth  in  the  dark,  the  otherwise  green  parts 
of  the  stem  and  petioles  remain  white,  while  the  assimilating  lamina?  appear  yellow 
in  the  eliolated  state.  Schimper  found  that  in  the  stems  of  many  plants  the 
starch-grains  do  not  arise  at  any  haphazard  points  of  the  chJorophyll -corpuscle, 
but  exclusively  close  beneath  its  surface,  so  that  they  soon  protrude  from  its 
substance.  Hence  the  following  distinction  results.  The  grains  w^hich  remain 
entirely  in  the  chlorophyll-corpuscle  are  rounded,  and  possess  a  concentrically  layered 
structm-e,  because  they  are  nourished  on  all  sides  from  the  clilorophyll ;  whereas 
the  starch  -  grains  growing  out  from  the  chlorophyll  -  corpuscL'S  are  stratified 
excentrically,  since  they  grow  much  more  strongly  and  exhibit  more  numerous 
layers  on  the  side  connected  with  the  chlorophyll — a  proof  that  they  arc  nourished 
from  this  side. 

A  long  series  of  older  inaccurate  observations  are  rectified  by  Schimpcr's  research» 
in  that  the  starch»grains  so  common  in  organs  other  than  the  assimilating  organs 
— petioles,  stems,  subterranean  tubers  and  roots,  and  young  leaves  which  do  not  yet 
assimilate — are  produced  by  peculiar  little  bodies  which  Schimper  terras  *  starch- 
forming  corpuscles'  or  Amyloplasts  (^Siärkebihhur),  These  starch-forming  corpuscles 
are  protoplasmic,  usually  colourless  structures,  which  become  differentiated  from  the 
protoplasm  just  like  the  chlorophyll-corpuscles  themselves,  either  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  cell-nucleus,  or  also  in  the  rest  of  the  protoplasm.  These  starch -forming 
corpuscles  now  produce  starch-grains,  either  in  the  interior  of  their  substance 
{Coiocasia  and  endosperm  of  Mdandryum\  or  only  at  their  peripheral  portions 
(Phihdendron,  Amomumy  Phajus^  and  Canna\  and  thus  in  the  same  way  as  the 
jsimilaling  chloroph}ll-corpuscles  in  the  leaves.  The  peripheral  mode  of  origin 
ippears  to  predominate  however  in  these  non-assimilating  starch-forming  corpuscles. 
According  to  Schimper's  statements  also  the  protoplasmic  substance  of  the  starch- 
forming  corpuscle  is  more  quickly  and  essentially  altered,  or  used  up»  during  its 
functional  activity  than  is  the  case  with  the  assimilating  chlorophyll-corpuscles.  The 
similarity  of  the  starch-forming  corpuscles  to  the  assimilating  chlorophyll-cor- 
puscles is,  however,  still  further  increased,  in  that  the  former  can  in  most  cases 
develope  into  chlorophyll-corpuscles  under  the  influence  of  light.  In  this  process, 
ihey  increase  considerably  in  size,  and,  their  starch-grains  dissolving,  they  turn 
green  at  the  same  time — a  process  long  known,  for  example,  in  the  cortex  of 
potato-tubers  allowed  to  lie  in  the  light  for  some  time,  but  incorrectly  explained. 

The  great  difference  between  the  starch- forming  corpuscles  and  the  assimi- 
lating chlorophyll-corpuscles,  however,  is  established  by  Schimper  himself  in  the 
following  words — 'Etiolated  plants  which  have  not  yet  exhausted  their  stores  of 
reserve-materials  contain,  as  is  well  known,  no  starch  in  the  mesophyll  of  the  leaf, 
but  often  have  abundance  of  it  in  their  stems  and  petioles,  and  in  the  vascular 
bundle-sheaths  of  their  leaves.  This  starch,  which  of  course  can  only  be  a  product 
of  metastasis  and  not  a  product  of  assimilation  formed  there,  is  produced  by 
starch-forming  corpuscles.  Good  examples  of  this  are  afforded  by  the  leaves  of 
Hyacinthus,  the  stems  of  Begonia  cucuUata  and  Oxalis  Orfgiesü\  and  the  cortex 
of    the   stem    of    Ph'lodendron  grandifoHum,      These    starch-forming    corpuscles 
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(Scbimper  here  somewhat  inaccurately  terms  them  Lcucophyll)  are  all  only  very 
feebly  coloured  yellow,  or  are  not  coloured  at  all.  In  the  cases  investigated  they, 
like  the  chlomphyll-corpu  des  which  the  same  cells  would  have  contained  under 
normal  circumstances,  produced  the  starch -grains  at  their  peripheral  portions. 
Not  less  important,  with  respect  to  the  difference  between  starch-forming  corpuscles 
and  chlorophyll-corpuscles,  is  Schimper's  further  statement,  that  in  the  case  of  a  plant 
{Trade  sc  an  tia  rtdella)  from  the  assimilating  chlorophyll  of  which  the  large  starch- 
grains  had  been  allowed  to  disappear  entirely  in  the  dark,  and  which  was  now 
placed  in  a  feeble  hght,  no  starch  was  produced  in  the  normal  chlorophyll-corpusclesi 
of  the  leaves  here  developed ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  abundance  of  starch  arose 
in  the  starch-forming  corpuscles — i.  e.  in  the  pseudo-chlorophyll-corpuscles  of  the 
vascular  bundle-sheaths  of  the  leaves  and  stem,  Schimper  draws  from  these  facts 
the  following  conclusion.  The  fact  that  the  development  of  starch  in  tlie  meso- 
phyll  of  the  leaf  depends  on  the  same  conditions  as  assimilation,  while  in  other 
parts  of  the  plant  it  occurs  independently  of  light,  so  long  as  reserve-materials 
are  present,  can  only  be  explained  by  assuming  that  in  the  first  case  it  is  exclusively' 
a  product  of  the  assimilation  of  the  chlorophyll-corpuscle  in  which  it  appears,  while 
in  the  second  case  it  must  have  in  part  {I  think  entirely)  a  different  origin/ 

Finally,  Schimper  expresses  himself  as  follows  with  respect  to  the  invisible, 
purely  chemical  processes : — *  It  is  clear  that  the  starch  which  appears  as  the 
first  evident  product  of  assimilation  (in  the  true  chlorophyll-corpuscles)  does  not 
originate  directly  from  carbon  dioxide  and  water,  but  that  more  or  less  numerous 
intermediate  products,  still  unknown  or  at  any  rate  known  with  less  certainty» 
are  interposed.  We  may  assume  that  the  substances  conveyed  to  the  chlorophyll- 
corpuscles  are  identical  with  one  of  these  intermediate  products,  or  are  at 
any  rate  very  similar  to  lliem;  and  hence  the  transformation  to  starch  of  the 
assimilated  matters  formed  there  and  then,  and  of  those  conveyed  from  other 
organs,  is  effected  by  one  and  the  same  process'  (probably  similar  processes 
is  meant). 

I  cannot  here  avoid  repeating  my  view  on  the  formation  of  starch  in  the 
assimilating  chlorophyll,  already  expressed  in  the  *  Experttfuniai-physiologü'  (1865); 
and  so  much  the  less,  because  it  has  been  in  the  meantime  grossly  misrepresented, 
and  falsely  quoted,  by  writers  unacquainted  with  vegetable  physiology.  I  there 
said  (p.  327),  *If,  after  all,  I  regard  the  starch  in  the  chlorophyll  as  one  of  tl^e 
first  products  of  assimilation,  it  is  not  therefore  to  be  said  that  carbon  dioxide  and 
water  unite  forthwith  to  form  molecules  of  starch  within  the  chlorophyll-substance, 
oxygen  being  evolved.  It  is  not  even  necessary  that  any  carbo-hydrate  whatever 
should  arise  immediately ;  it  is  possible,  and  probable,  that  the  process  accompanied 
by  the  evolution  of  oxygen  is  a  weiy  complicated  one,  from  which  the  formation 
of  starch  results  only  by  numerous  chemical  metamorphoses.  It  is,  indeed,  not 
impossible  that  certain  more  immediate  constituents  of  the  green  plasma  itself  take 
part  in  the  process — that  decompositions  and  substitutions,  for  example,  take  place 
in  the  molecules  of  the  green  protoplasm.  This  possibility  obtains  some  probability 
from  the  observation  that  in  many  (not  all)  cases  the  chlorophytl-substance  gradually 
decreases  in  quantity  and  at  length  disappears  entirely,  while  the  starch-grains  are 
growing  in  ii/  etc.    With  reference  to  Schimper's  results,  1  am  now^  strongly  inclined 
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mixed  solutions  of  tannin  and  red  colouring  matter.  Chemical  analysis  would 
in  both  cases  detect  small  quantities  of  \-arious  other  chemical  compounds.  It 
is  clear  that  the  substances  mentioned,  resin  and  tannin,  as  well  as  the  vegetable 
acids  which  are  never  wanting  in  growing  organs,  must  also  have  arisen  from  the 
reserve-materials ;  and  Fince  it  is  known  that  the  quantity  of  proteid  substances 
is  not  lessened  in  germination,  it  follows  that  the  tannin  and  resin,  vegetable  acids, 
and  other  non-nitrogenous  constituents  also  of  the  seedling  must  have  arisen  in 
the  Pine  from  the  fat,  and  in  the  Bean  from  the  grains  of  starch.  Among  these 
materials,  however,  the  resin  and  tannin  present  yet  further  the  remarkable  j>ecu1iarity 
that  they  do  not  subsequently  disappear  from  the  reservoirs  in  which  they  are 
collected  during  germination;  they,  as  well  as  the  calcium  oxalate,  remain  lying 
unemployed  where  they  have  once  arisen.  What  has  here  been  said  of  the  Pine  and 
Bean,  for  the  sake  of  example,  obtains  moreover  generally.  The  resins,  ethereal 
oils,  most  tannins,  as  well  as  various  (probably  not  all)  gum-like  contents  of 
the  reservoirs  of  secretions  described  previously,  are  substances  which  are  withdrawn 
from  metabolism,  and  find  no  further  use  in  the  nutrition  and  in  the  grow*th  of  the 
organs;  and  they  are  thereby  essentially  distinguished  from  the  three  groups  of  con- 
structive materials.  It  is  probable  that  the  vegetable  alkaloids  are  also  to  be  counted 
among  these  useless  secretions,  and  the  colouring  matters  so  frequently  appearing 
in  the  vegetating  organs  certainly  arc.  How  and  why  all  these  substances»  which  are 
very  different  in  different  plants»  originate  is  not  known  ;  for  us,  however,  the  im- 
portant point  remains  that  they  simply  find  no  further  use  in  metabolism. 

Finally,  it  is  to  be  mentioned  here  that  some  organic  substances  do  not  arise 
in  the  metabolism  which  accompanies  growth,  but  are  formed  by  the  later  meta- 
morphoses of  previously  organised  parts  of  cells,  and  then  likewise  find  no  further 
use  in  metabolism.  To  these  belong,  chiefly,  bassorin,  gum-iragacanth,  gum* 
arabic,  linseed-mucilage,  and  similar  bodies,  all  of  which  arise  by  means  of  sub- 
sequent chemical  metamorphosis  of  the  cellulose  of  certain  celt-walls:  like  the 
secretions,  they  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  be  of  use  for  the  plant,  but  they 
take  no  further  part  in  metabolism  itself.  That  protoplasmic  structures  also  suffer 
subsequent  degradation,  and  either  wholly  or  in  part  find  no  further  use  in  meta- 
bolism, follows  from  what  has  been  said  in  the  last  lecture  on  the  destruction  of 
chlorophyll ;  and  it  appears  also  that  old  cclI-nuclci,  as  well  as  the  thin  protoplasmic 
utricles  of  old  parenchyma  cells,  often  remain  as  inert  masses  until  the  destruction 
of  the  organ.  The  share  in  metabolism  taken  by  some  other  organic  compounds, 
such  as  pectinaceous  substances,  the  so-called  glucosides,  and  some  still  dubious 
tannins,  is  still  very  doubtful.  The  same  is  also  true  of  the  vegetable  acids,  malic 
acid,  citric  acid,  tartaric  acid,  formic  acid,  acetic  acid,  etc. ;  the  wide  distribution 
of  w^hich  is  no  doubt  usually  the  cause  of  the  acid  reaction  of  the  cell-sap  in  the 
parenchyma.  According  to  a  view  recently  expressed  by  Hugo  de  Vries\  the 
significance  of  these  acids  in  growth  is  chiefly  mechanical,  in  so  far  that  ihcy  increase 
the  turgescence  of  the  growing  cells,  and  so  contribute  to  the  extension  of  the 
growing  cell-walls.   It  has  already  been  mentioned  above  that  the  oxalic  acid  (which 


'  On  the  significance  of  acids  In  turgescence  and  in  the  growth  of  vegetable  cells,  cp.  De  Vries, 
Bfit  ZHiung,  1B79,  p.  847. 
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likewise  belongs  here)  is,  as  a  rule,  of  no  funher  use  in  metabolism,  especially  when 
it  crystallises  out  as  calcium  oxalate;  nevertheless,  under  certain  circumstances, 
calcium  oxalate  becomes  again  dissolved,  and  occasionally  the  acid  is  found  com- 
bined with  alkalies,  as  in  the  Sorrel  and  the  Wood-sorrel.  In  these  cases  it  is 
possible  that  it  is  not  yet  entirely  withdrawn  from  metabolism.  That  the  vegetable 
alkaloids  when  once  formed  do  not  again  enter  into  metabolism,  as  a  rule  at  any 
rale,  appears  probable  from  what  is  known  as  to  their  occurrence. 

The  main  point  in  determining  the  physiological  significance  of  a  vegetable  sub- 
stance is  always  whether,  when  it  has  made  its  appearance  anpvhere  in  the  tissues,  it 
then  again  disappears  from  its  receptacle  during  further  growth  and  progressive  meta- 
bolism, or  remains  lying  inert  in  it,  in  which  case  a  further  share  in  metabolism  is 
ob\iously  excluded.  The  latter  is  the  case  with  nearly  all  the  substances  contained  in 
the  so-called  receptacles  for  secretions.  Of  course  substances  which  find  no  more  use 
in  metabolism  may  be  incidentally  of  the  most  varied  significance  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  individual,  as  well  as  for  reproduction.  Thus,  for  example,  the  Hgnin  which 
permeates  the  cell-walls  of  vessels,  wood-cells,  and  sclerenchymatous  fibres,  is  of 
considerable  importance  for  the  solidity  of  such  cell-walls  and  the  conduction  of 
water  in  them ;  and  likewise  the  wax  in  the  epidermis  and  on  the  cuticle  affords 
a  means  of  protection  against  evaporation,  and  at  the  same  time  against  the  entrance 
of  water ;  and  acids  at  the  surfaces  of  the  roots,  as  was  shown  above,  aid  in  the 
taking  up  of  absorbed  nutritive  matters.  The  colouring  matters  of  flowers  are 
assumed  to  play  a  great  part  in  pollination,  in  so  far  that  insects  are  allured  by 
them  to  the  organs  of  fertilisation ;  the  large  quantities  of  sugar  and  organic  acids 
which  accumulate  in  Ihe  flesh  of  fruits,— e.  g.  Grapes,  Oranges,  etc., — are  also  of 
course  lost  to  metabolism,  but  they  may  be  of  use  to  wild  plants  in  so  far  that 
birds  and  other  animals  devour  such  fruits,  and  subsequently  rid  themselves  of 
the  undigested  seeds.  That  the  formation  of  any  substance  in  the  plant  may  also  be 
essentially  influenced  by  culture  and  the  artificial  selection  of  varieties  is  shown  by 
the  ever-increasing  number  of  the  various  colours  of  garden  flowers,  and  the  great 
number  of  difl'ercnt  flavoured  varieties  of  orchard  fruits  and  Grapes,  all  of  which  have 
been  produced  by  cultivation. 

Meanwhile,  however,  these  are  for  us  but  matters  by  the  way,  since  we  are  now 
concerned  only  with  establishing  that  all  the  different  substances  of  the  plant  are 
derived,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  starch  arising  in  the  assimilating  chlorophyll ; 
and  that,  in  the  first  place,  only  a  very  limited  number  of  products  of  metabolism — 
namely  the  carbo-hydrates,  fats,  and  proteid  substances—come  into  consideration 
as  the  constructive  materials  of  the  growing  organs  of  the  plant.  All  other 
substances,  occurring  as  secretions  or  as  products  of  degradation,  are  derivatives 
of  these. 

When  now  starch  arises  in  the  leaves  under  the  influence  of  light,  it,  as  well  as 
the  other  plastic  substances  produced  at  its  expense,  is  conveyed  through  the  petioles 
10  the  shoot-axes,  to  proceed  in  the  interior  of  these  organs  partly  downwards  to 
the  growing  apices  of  the  roots,  partly  upwards  to  the  developing  buds,  and  to  supply 
at  both  places  material  for  the  growth  of  the  organs.  Hence,  as  occurs  particularly 
in  annual  summer  plants,  assimilation  and  the  employment  of  the  products  of 
assimilation  for  growth  may  proceed  simultaneously,  without  any  considerable  storage 
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of  unemployed  plastic  substances  taking  place.  In  most  cases,  however,  and  particularly 
towards  the  conclusion  of  the  period  of  vegetation,  the  quantities  of  such  materials 
used  up  for  the  purposes  of  growth  are  smaller  than  those  produced  by  assimilation. 
The  superfluous  products  of  metabolism  thus  arising  are  then  stored  up  in  the  tissues 
of  the  plant,  to  be  preserved  until  the  beginning  of  the  next  period  of  vegetation. 
In  this  condition  they  are  termed  reserve-materials,  a  name  which  was  introduced  by 
Theodore  Hartig  some  years  ago.  The  reserve-materials  may  be  accumulated  in 
the  parenchyma  and  phloem  of  all  ordinary  perennial  organs,  particularly  in  trees 
and  other  woody  plants ;  the  twigs,  branches,  roots  and  stems  of  which  have  their 
cortex  and  the  parenchymatous  cells  of  the  alburnum  filled  during  the  summer  and 


Fig.  326.— a  Potato  plant  developed  from  seed,    r  r  the  roots ;  c  cotyledons ;  yy  leares  ;   A  i  subterranean  shoots 
which  produce  the  tubers  th  (after  Duchartre). 


autumn  with  reserve-materials,  which  are  used  up  when  the  buds  put  forth  shoots 
in  the  spring.  If  the  formation  of  seeds  takes  place  at  the  end  of  the  period  of  vege- 
tation, large  quantities  of  reserve-materials  are  accumulated  to  a  remarkable  degree  in 
these,  all  non-plastic  compounds  being  excluded ;  and  in  annual  plants  the  seeds  are 
in  fact  the  only  reservoirs  of  reserve-materials.  In  all  perennial  plants,  however, 
it  is  chiefly  the  subterranean  root-stocks,  rhizomes,  bulbs,  and  tubers,  etc.,  which 
especially  fulfil  the  function  of  storing  the  substances  assimilated  during  the  period  of 
vegetation ;  and  on  the  formation  of  the  germinal  shoots  and  roots  at  the  beginning 
of  the  next  period  of  vegetation,  they  yield  them  up  to  these  growing  parts.  In  general, 
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organs  of  the  most  various  kind  may  be  employed  as  reservoirs  of  reserve-materials. 
In  the  so-called  evergreen  plants,  even  the  green  leaves  serve  during  the  winter 
as  accessory  organs  for  the  storage  of  the  products  of  assimilation;  and  in  the 
Algae  it  is  a  very  common  phenomenon  that  cells  abounding  in  chlorophyll  become 
densely  filled  with  reserve-materials  at  the  conclusion  of  the  period  of  vegetation. 
What  has  here  been  shortly  said  is  only  to  serve  generally  as  indicating  the  most 
important  points,  since  the  vegetable  world  is  simply  inexhaustible  in  the  variety  of 
phenomena  of  organisation  connected  with  the  storage  of  reserve-materials,  and  their 


t  Iti.  sa7.— ■»ubu  rr  i  .  ,  i ; ;  ■i  of  a  r1  awcna«  planl  of  Cotthü-um  antumMaü.  A  external  \ lew  froin  the  froot,  *  tbe  eorai  I  /  «nd  #" 
I«  le»vet  cn*«loi.>ir  :  i;  ''^  r-iuilli;  wA  base,  fiom  wUch  Uie  roou  (H  ipring.  ii' l4>ui{itudliial  MXtkai  of  the  precedtnv  tpU»e  of 
rpcncUcut.^r ''  ::^  I  :,  i)  AJr  a  bfi^wti  membrane  covclopln);  «tl  ibe  ibubterrancAn  piris.  of  tbc  pliint;  ^  th« ctilk  wlilch  bora 
and  tobngt  (lurtHK  the  previous  ycju^t  b  dead,  «ad  oolf  iU  ImmI  portion,  t,  «wollen  Ipto  *  conn  «till  exUts  as  a  mcrvotr  ot 
fVMnNHnterUls  for  the  new  plftnt  now  la  proce«  of  HcnKring.  This  Aowexiag  plant  i>  a  Uieral  Uiooi  froia  the  baae  of  tb«  conn  i  ; 
Ik  conaiaM  oC  the  ajil«,  fn>in  the  base  of  which  aprini;  the  rcwt»  »*  and  the  middle  porUon  of  which  a*  rwdli  inio  the  corm  for  Dc*t  year, 
Ibe  Aid  conn  t  dkuppcArlnjr  tn  the  oieanwhUcw  The  iuris  supports  the  kheathine'  tcares  /  t*  t",  and  the  foliace^cAves  f  t*  ',ia  the  axUa 
«T  the  uppcrmott  rnlbge-lea ve»  axe  the  dowers  ^  ^,  bet  wccn  w hkh  appean  the  free  ape«  of  rbe  uia  iaei£  The  foU«(C^ean*  V9  atiU 
amaU  MX  the  time  of  £oweriiitf  i  they.  toKctber  with  the  fnitu»  protrude  atnive  the  turface  of  the  eaHh  durlns  tke  ftdkmigDiK  apri^lt» 
The  ptcrtkni  of  ilic  axb  *'  tbea  awelt*  up  tttto  a  new  coret,  on  wliich  ihc  axiOaiy  bud  *"  develop«!  bto  a  new  a^werinie  uls,  wh^e  th« 
•h«atta  of  the  laweimoft  foUafe  leaf  bwomn  convened  Into  the  eavelopioe  browa  membrane. 


subsequent  employment.  Even  Fungi,  the  nutrition  of  which  we  shall  take  more 
closely  into  consideration  later  on,  occasionally  form  reservoirs  of  reserve-materials — 
so-called  sclerotia.  The  entire  mode  of  hfe  of  a  plant  is  connected  most  intimately 
with  the  ways  and  means  of  employing  the  persistent  organs  as  reservoirs  of  reserve- 
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materials.  Very  frequently,  at  the  end  of  the  period  of  vegetation,  nothing  more 
remains  of  the  entire  richly-leaved  and  rooted  plant  developed  in  summer,  than  simply 
a  reservoir  of  reserve-materials,  in  connection  with  one  or  more  buds.  This  is  the 
case  for  example  in  species  of  Ophrys^  in  Aconiium  napellus^  and  in  most  plants  with 
bulbs  and  tubers  (e.g.  Colchicum  :  Fig*  227).  The  main  mass  of  such  a  perennial 
body  consists  of  parenchymatous  tissue  filled  with  plastic  reserve-materials ;  while 
the  germinal  shoots  to  be  developed  kler  persist  through  the  winter  in  the  form  of 
small  buds.     On  the  whole,  the  principle  is  the  same  in  seeds  also  ;  the  parts  of  the 

embr)'o  properly  capable  of  development 
(i.  e.  the  plumule  and  radicle)  which  they 
contain  are  extremely  small,  even  in  very 
large  seeds,  while  the  mass  of  the  reserve- 
materials  is  incomparably  larger.  These 
reserve-materials  are  either  deposited  in  the 
endosperm,  from  which  the  young  plant 
subsequently  absorbs  its  nutritive  matters 
on  germination ;  or  the  first  twcJ  leaves 
of  the  seedling,  the  so-called  cotyledons, 
themselves  grow  to  an  enormous  size,  and 
become  filled  with  the  reserve-materials, 
which  are  then  conveyed  on  germination 
forthwith  into  the  tissues  of  the  growing 
organs.  For  the  elucidation  of  the  matters 
of  organisation  which,  though  closely  con- 
nected with  nutrition,  are  only  slightly 
touched  upon  here,  I  must  refer  to  the 
figures  and  explanations  distributed  through- 
out the  text  of  this  lecture. 

The  form  in  which  the  plastic  materials 
are  preserved  in  the  reser\'oirs  of  reserve- 
materials  may  be  very  various  j  the  main 
point   always    being   that,   in   addition    to 
proteid  substances,  non-nitrogenous  com- 
pounds also  are  present,  the  mass  of  which 
usually  far  preponderates.    These  latter,  so 
far  as  root-stocks,  bulbs,  tubers,  and  other 
succulent  reservoirs  of  resene-materials  are 
concerned,  are  usually  carbo-hydrates,  with 
a  more  or  less  considerable  percentage  of 
fat.     In  seeds,  on  the  other  hand»  it  is  more  frequently  the  case  that  the  starch 
entirely   disappears   on   ripening,   and,   together   with    the   proteid   matters,   large 
quantities  of  fat  only  remain  over  as  resene-materials. 

The  form  in  which  the  proteid  substances  come  to  rest  in  the  reservoirs  of  re- 
serve-materials may  be  that  of  protoplasm  itself,  at  any  rate  in  succulent  organs,  such 
as  bulbs,  tubers,  and  rhizomes ;  at  least  in  many  such  cases  considerable  quantities 
of  living  protoplasm  are  found  in  the  reservoirs  of  reserve-materials,  which,  when 


FIC  ««.— Bttllw  nf  FHtaUrin  tm^Mü  bi  November. 
^  lonKJhidlTMt  kectioit  of  the  entire  bulb  {rtduced)  \  tm  the 
iinfte<<  lower  p<irtiif>nt  of  the  hMlb-^altt,  *  *  thdr  f«*  apper 
portion'» — tli«?y  ^urruund  n  tAvHy  t  which  ei>niiiini  the  nemaini 
of  the  dKom^rottwl  flowcr-*t«Jt  In  the  «».il  of  the  limfnTi.os.t 
Isaf  of  ih«  hulh  I»  the  bud  k  whkh  wU]  developr  In  the  folbw. 
lag  y«*r,  lu  tvA  le»Tcs  will  forrn  the  new  bulb,  while  Its 
«Inn  dmrelopc*  as  the  NowerinK-stalk— the  root  me  sprinzs  from 
thfr  uU  of  this  bud.  i^  loQglladi&Al  uctiäa  oT  tl^e  «picAl 
tecion  of  the  next  ycau^  bud;  s  «pex  of  the  Mo».  h¥  hh'* 
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the  reserve-materials  are  consumed,  are  likewise  made  use  of.  This  is  very  distinctly 
the  case,  for  instance,  in  the  scales  of  the  common  kitchen  onion  and  the  tuber  of  the 
potato.  In  such  cases,  however,  albumin  or  a  soluble  proteid  substance  appears  to 
be  present  in  the  cell  sap :  in  rarer  cases  a  portion,  always  relatively  sraall^  of  the 
non-organised  proteid  substance  may  exist  in  the  form  of  crystalloids.  Tins  is  best 
known  in  the  tuber  of  the  common  potato»  where,  especially  close  beneath  the  skin  but 
occasionally  also  in  the  whole  parenchyma»  magnificently  developed  colourless  cubes 
or  even  tetrahedra  are  found  lying  in  the  protoplasm  in  autumn  and  winter.     The 


FlC.  ag^— A  crytrxlkiid  of  the  potato  tuber, 
titntd  br  »Icnhntk:  lolutiaa  of  iädlne  «ad  gly» 
c«rine :  in  Ihe  Tre^h  coaditUui  tt  b  a  perfect  cube. 
A  fpherical  Uycr  eaclwUif  •  taull  cut»  h«4  be- 
come («.-fHinted  bn  Ihe  inicrior 


Fig.  »jtx— a  few  celU  fn»»  a  very  thiii  tectiuii 
UironKfa  lb«  cotyledon  of  FirutM  jartvumnUl  In  the  rip* 
Med.  The  Urge  graiiu  Si  with  amccotrk  taycrt  are 
««rth-tfTAin«  (cut  thrcnughl' ;  the  kmill  erxnttlet  a  «r« 
|4leurane-gniiot  cocuUtin^  chiefly  uT  ICKumln«  *ritb  ft 
Duie  oily  Ddtlcr  :   i  inteiteUuUr  »pKO. 


FtC  331. — Gel '5  from  the  cotyiedao  inm  ripe  Med  of 
Lupmns  vmrtft.  A  in  ilcobolk  foJuticuT  of  iodine ;  defter 
the  destruction  «f  the  itraliiu  by  tul^hurit  «eld.  Zcell* 
«»gill  ;  h  protoptaiRuc  nintrkx  with  little  oily  nutter ;  y 
lüeiirone  ymln» ;  «  drop&  of  oil  vepvmtfd  from  the  mAtri» 
under  Ihe  toALicnce  of  the  sulphuric  acid  ;  m  cariltet 
from  which  tlio  aleuroac  gralcu  have  been  dittokveil  |Bdo(i 


careful  studies  which  have  been  devoted  to  these  crystalloids,  and  otliers  to  be  men- 
tioned later,  leave  not  the  slightest  doubt,  on  the  one  hand,  that  they  consist  of  proteid 
substances,  and,  on  the  other,  that  they  resemble  true  crystals  in  all  points,  but  with 
the  single  difference  that  they  are  capable  of  swelling  by  imbibition  '.     The  proteid 


•  The  crystalloids  were  discovered  by  Theodore  Horfig  {.Bot.  ZiU.,  l9ffi>\  and  further  investi* 
gated  by  Radlkofer  in  his  book  '  Ofur  A'ryslaUc  frokinattiger  Ki^rpcr'  ^Leipzig,  1859).  Bailey 
discorcred  the  cr>stalloids  in  the  potato  lubcr  i^Fiom,  187-4,  P-4*5)'  ^^^  present  views  on  the 
nature  of  crystalloids  were  founded  by  Naegeli,  *  Bot,  Afitthcilnngtn"  1.  p.  2\l,  J 862  (SiUungsbcr. 
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substances  of  ripe  seeds  behave  differently,  according  as  the  other  reserve-material 
is  starch  or  fat*  In  starchy  seeds  (e,  g.  Beans,  Peas,  the  cereals,  Chestnuts,  etc.)  the 
cavity  of  the  cell  is  for  the  most  part  filled  with  starch-grains,  the  interspaces  between 
these  containing  proteid  substances  in  the  form  of  small,  spheroidal  granules,  which 
in  the  Leguminosea?  consist  of  vitellin,  in  the  cereals  of  a  mixture  of  various  proteid 
matters,  and  in  the  Wheat  particularly  of  gluten.  In  fatty  seeds  (as  those  of  the  Coni- 
fereaß,  Palmeae,  Cucurbitacea?,  Umbelliferae,  Solaneae,  Euphorbiaceae,  etc.)  matters  are 
quite  different.  Here,  in  thin  sections  through  the  tissue  of  the  reservoir  of  reserve- 
materials  (endosperm  or  cotyledons)  the  cell-cavities  are  seen  to  be  filled  for  the  most 
part  with  rounded  brilliant  granules,  the  so-called  aleurone-grains,  which  always  consist 
of  proteid  substances.  The  interspaces  between  these  are  chiefly  filled  with  amor- 
phous fat,  after  the  careful  removal  of  which  a  scanty  net- work,  poor  in  substance 
and  of  protoplasmic  nature,  is  found,  as  shown  in  Fig.  232.     The  aleurone-grains 

are  soluble  either  in  pure  ^^'ater  or  in  very 
weak  alkaline  solutions,  or  also  in  a  io"/o 
solution  of  common  salt.  They,  in  their 
turn,  contain  so-called  globoids — i.  e,  sphe- 
roidal, brilliant,  minute  bodies,  said  to  con- 
sist of  phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia, 
and  which  at  any  rale  probably  always 
contain  a  magnesium  salt  *.  In  some 
cases,  but  by  no  means  very  frequently,  a 
crystalloid  of  proteid  substance  is  con- 
tained in  each  aleurone-grain  :  these  crys- 
talloids are  particularly  fine  in  Rtcinus  and 
other  Euphorbiaceae,  and  also  in  the  coty- 
ledons of  the  Brazil  nut  {BerihoU/ia  ex- 
ctisa),  one  of  the  Myrtaceae,  and  in  the  en- 
dosperm of  Aftisa  HiUii,  and  many  other 
seeds.  These  crystalloids  remain  behind 
when  the  amorphous  proteid  substance 
surrounding  them  has  been  dissolved  by 
water:  they  are  thus  less  soluble  than  the  latter.  According  to  SchimptVs  very 
careful  researches,  all  the  crystalloids  of  proteinaceous  substance  hitherto  known 
belong  either  to  the  regular  system,  as  the  cubes  in  the  Potato  and  the  octahedra 
in  the  aleurone-grains  of  Ricinus,  or  to  the  hexagonal  system,  as  the  large 
rhombohedral  cn-stals  of  the  Brazil  nut,  and  those  of  Musa  Hillii  and  Spar- 
gamum  ramosum.  This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  more  in  detail  into  the  crys- 
tallography of  tlicse  remarkable  structures:  it  appears  more  important  for  the 
moment  to  note  that  in  no  case  does  the  whole  of  the  proteid   substance  of  a 


ViC  jrs«.— Cdb  CrMb  tbe  eMlot|Km  of  Mic^nu  onßumtiHii 

C  «ariMd  In  clyccHn«  i  Oaitcr  traacnent  with  alcdkaUc  lolutkMi 
of  inline,  ibc  alettron«.cniiMt  have  bwn  deatroytd.by  «ul- 
ptiurtc  acid ;  the  proidd  SvbtttBCC  of  the  OMUii  reouli»  b«> 
hin4  u  1  nciwutk.  The  cMmM  aad  (in J' and  q  the  cf^viaUoid 
arc  seea  io  the 


der  k.  bayer.  Akadeimc).  On  the  distribution  of  crystalloids,  see  Klein  m  Jahrb.  für  wiss.  S&t. 
(B.  XIII.  p.  60).  What  is  said  in  the  text  is  founded  particularly  on  Schimpcr's  works,  '  CbtrdU 
KrystaiU  der  iiweissarti^m  SuhstanzcH*  in  Zeitschrift  fur  Krjstallographic  (.Leipiig,  1880),  and, 
further,  •  UnitnuchuHgtii  itUr  die  Prot^nkrystallt  der  P/ianuH*  (Strassburg»  i8j8).  Cp. 
Pfeffer  in /aAr^.>>  wtjs,  B&t.,  R  VIII  (187J). 

'  Cp.  Pfeflfer's  statement«  in  my  *  Lehrimfh*  IV,  Anfl.,  p.  55. 
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or  other  reservoir  of  resen'e-materials  pass  into  the  cr}^staUine  form,  but  that 
amorphous  substance  is  always  present  in  addition ;  and  that,  as  it  appears,  no  crys- 
talloids are  met  with  in  the  majority  of  seeds,  and  certainly  not  in  the  large  majority 
of  succulent  reservoirs  of  reser\'e-raaterials.  Where  they  occur,  they  become  dissolved 
during  germination,  and,  like  the  amorphous  reserve-substance  as  well  as  that  existing 
as  protoplasm,  are  conveyed  into  the  growing  parts,  there  to  serve  for  the  formation 
of  protoplasm.  Like  starch-grains  and  other  reserve-materials,  crj'stalloids  of  pro- 
teinaceous  substance  occur  also  in  organs  which  cannot  be  regarded  as  reservoirs  of 
reserve-materials  in  the  narrower  sense :  here  they  are  met  with  rather  as  temporary 
deposits  of  plastic  substance  for  special  purposes  of  metabolism.  Here  belong  above 
all  the  crystalloids  discovered  by  Radlkofer  (1858)  in  the  nuclei  of  cells  in  almost  all 
the  parts  of  Lathraa  Squamaria^  as  well  as  those  found  by  Julius  Klein  in  the  nuclei 
of  the  cells  of  Pinguicula  and  Utrkularia,  Klein  found  crystalloids,  not  in  the 
nuclei,  but  in  the  living  cell-contents  of  numerous  marine  Algae,  especially  the 
Siphoneae  (Acefahularia^  Bryopsis,  Codium^  etc.)  and  many  Florideae  {Bormtia, 
Ccramium^  Polysiphonia^  etc.).  Finally,  the  Rhodospermin  crystals  discovered  by 
Cramer,  which  arise  from  the  cell-contents  of  the  Floridece  under  the  influence  of 
salt  Solution,  alcohol,  or  glycerine,  may  be  referred  here,  Klein  also  found  crystal- 
loids in  the  fructification  of  Pikbolus,  a  fungus  closely  allied  to  Mucor\ 

The  various  carbo-hydrates  are  better  known  chemically  than  the  different 
kinds  of  proteid  materials.  From  a  physiological  point  of  view,  however,  it  may 
be  shown  that  even  the  most  different  members  of  this  group — starch,  the  sugars, 
inulin,  and  cellulose — are  in  so  far  of  completely  equal  value  thai  they  can  replace 
one  another  as  reserve-materials,  While  in  most  tubers  and  other  succulent 
reservoirs  of  reserve-materials,  in  the  cortex  and  wood  of  trees,  and  in  many  seeds, 
starch  is  usually  stored  up  as  the  reserve-material,  we  find  exactly  the  same  purpose 
served  in  the  perennial  organs  of  Compositae,  in  the  tubers  of  Dahlia  and  Hdtattthm 
iuierosus,  and  in  the  roots  of  Inula  HelUmum,  Taraxacum  officinale^  etc.,  by  a 
concentrated  solution  of  inulin ;  on  the  formation  of  new  germinal  shoots  this  is 
made  use  of  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  starch  is  elsewhere.  In  the  beet-root, 
again,  cane-sugar  is  accumulated  in  the  parenchymatous  tissues  towards  the  end 
of  the  first  period  of  vegetation;  and  in  the  bulb-scales  of  the  kitchen  onion  a 
mixture  of  grape-sugar  and  other  kinds  of  glucose  occur,  and  here  play  the  same 
part  as  does  the  starch  in  the  bulbs  of  the  luUp  and  crown  imperial.  But  even 
cellulose  itself,  which  generally  occurs  only  as  one  of  the  final  jiroducts  of  meta- 
bolism, may  play  the  part  of  a  reserve-material.  The  endosperm  of  the  Date  and 
of  some  other  palms,  as  well  as  the  large  endosperm  of  the  seed  of  Phyttltphas 
(vegetable  ivory),  consists  of  exceedingly  thick-walled  tissue,  the  laminated  and 
pitted  cell-walls  of  which  are  formed  of  pure  cellulose:  this  is  dissolved  on  germina- 
tion, and  passes  over  into  the  seedling  in  the  form  of  sugar,  thus  playing  exactly 
the  same  part  as  starch,  inulin,  and  sugar  do  elsewhere. 

A  more  detailed  description  of  the  sp>ecies  of  sugars  would  here  lead  us  too 
far  into  the  province  of  chemistry.  In  plants  they  always  occur  dissolved;  and  when 
obtained  in  the  solid  form  it  is  either  as  true  crystals,  as  in  the  case  of  cane-sugar, 
or  as  crystalline,  crumbling  aggregates,  as  in  the  case  of  the  glucoses.  The  latter 
are  chemically  distinguished  particularly  by  the  fact  that  they  easily  reduce  copper 
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salts  in  an  alkaline  solution;  whereas  cane-sugar  only  gives  a  blue  fiotd  with  this 
reagenL  Inulin  is  still  more  characteristic.  It  is  dissolved  in  the  fluids  of  living 
cells:  if  expressed  from  these,  however,  it  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  minute 
white  granules  which  possess  a  crystalline  structure*.  The  crystalline  nature  of 
inulin  becomes  much  more  evident,  however^  when  tubers  containing  inulin  are 
allowed  to  lie  for  a  long  lime  in  alcohol :  there  are  then  formed  in  the  tissues  so- 
called  sphere-crystals — ^i.  e*  cr>'s- 
talline  aggregates  of  knobby, 
rounded  form,  which  in  their 
turn  consist  of  radially  disposed 
elements  proceeding  from  a  com- 
mon centre-  Such  aggregates  not 
rarely  embrace  a  considerable 
extent  of  tissue.  The  sphere- 
crystals  in  the  dark  field  of  the 
polarising  microscope  exhibit  a 
bright  cross,  corresponding  to 
the  cr)'sialline  structure.  On 
healing  up  to  50*60' C,  the 
sphere  crystals  are  again  dis- 
solved ;  they  are  also  formed 
under  the  influence  of  frost  in 
the  cells  containing  inulin.  The 
cellulose  which  occurs  as  a  re- 
serve-material shows  no  essential 
differences  from  that  seen  else- 
where in  strongly  thickened  cell- 
walls,  except  that  it  never  be- 
comes lignified.  It  is  here  to  he 
added,  however,  that  the  middle 
lamellae  of  such  tissues  persist 
on  the  dissolution  of  the  thicken- 
ing layers,  and  are  not  dissolved 
with  them. 

We  must  devote  somewhat 
more  lime  to   ihe   consideration 
of  the  starch*.     This  always  oc- 
curs in  llic  plant  in  the  form  of 
rounded,    solid,    hard    granules, 
which  split  on  the  application  of  sufiicieni  pressure,  and  which  may  grow  from  a  size 
scarcely  visible  even  with  the  highest  powers  of  the  microscope  to  grains  ovz  mm. 
in    diameter:   generally,  however,  the   grains   possess  a   diameter  of  only  a  few 


Fig  a33k— sph<re<fykUÜ9  of  biutia  ^  frutn  sn  4c|Ueou*  »oliition  laid 
JUidc  tor  j4  BwiithL  At  m  the  iKiion  of  nttrk  acl4  i>  cunimeficinff.  B  cctU 
<rf  the  n>oi-:ub«r  of  Dmhiia  x>aruttHit—^  tbia  Mction  «Her  lyinp  «  Ikhits  In 
90  A^  alcohol  wu  ibea  Uninenffl  in  water  C  two  cdli  with  half  spher«* 
OTvtaiii  «hich  ha*«  their  cotttmon  ccntr*  ka  the  mlddk  of  the  inierrenüv 
cell-wall  ;  frtnu  ati  iatemode  8  mni.  thick  at  the  »p«^  of  an  older  |>Unt  of 
NeimntKm  tHt<t-^rH»  which  h»d  !*iii  for  urtne  lime  In  a'cohol  D  In^wnx 
of  ft  sphere-cryiktiL  E  a  Ur|;r  «pbere-cry^tat  «abnicing  «evcr&)  cells  (frwm  « 
large  piece  of  the  tnbcr  of  Httiantknt  tmfvnuus  after  tyitiK  Mune  time  m 
aJc*iho1|-  f-'  inulin  after  evii|>nratJon  of  the  water  from  a  thin  tecliun  of  the 
l«ber  a(  HeltaMfiHt  tuherfrus  tK  SS»  i  £  «oi  »o  mutb  m*g}uh^\i. 


*  With  respect  to  inulin  cp.  Sachs'  BüL  Zeitung,  1864  (p.  77),  and  Dragendorfif, " Maiinalen  tu 
tiner  Monographie  dfs  InuIittJ*  (Pctersbüfg,  1870). 

*  The  chief  work  on  starch-grains  is  NaegeH*s  cxten&ive  deacrtptioa  in  the  "^  PßanuH-physiolü- 
ginhi  UntirswftuH^n^  of  NacgcH  and  Cramer»  1858, 
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ihousantlths  or  hundredths  of  a  mm,,  and  an  average  specific  weight  of  i's6.  In 
consequence  of  these  properties,  and  since  they  are  insoluble  in  cold  water,  »t  is  easy 
to  obtain  the  slarch-grains  in  quantity  from  starchy  tubers,  seeds,  and  other  organs  : 
k  suffices  to  rub  or  otherwise  crush  such  parts  of  the  plant,  just  as  ordinary  wheaten 
flour  is  obtained  by  grinding  grains  of  wheat,  and  then  to  remove  the  crushed  masses 
of  tissue  with  abundance  of  water,  to  obtain  pure  starch-meal  as  a  sediment.  On 
observation  with  the  microscope  the  somewhat  larger  starch-grains  in  the  cells  are 
conspicuous  by  their  strong  refractive  power  and  corresponding  lustre.  On  the  addi- 
tion of  solutions  of  iodine  they  become  coloured,  according  to  tlic  quantity  of  iodine 
in  each  case,  of  various  shades  from  bright  blue  to  blue-black.  The  structure  of 
the  starch-grain  has  been  investigated  very 
thoroughly,  especially  by  Naegeli  (1859),  from 
whose  researches  a  deeper  insight  into  the 
innermost  structure  of  organised  bodies  was 
6rst  obtained.  It  is  not  necessary,  however, 
to  go  further  into  these  matters  here.  In  the 
meantime  it  suffices  to  bring  forward  the  fact 
that  starch-grains  may  possess  the  most  various 
shapes,  and  indeed  that  every  plant  produces 
them  of  characteristic  form.  These  character- 
istic forms,  however,  only  appear  in  the  krge, 
completely  developed  grains ;  granules  which 
are  still  young  and  very  small  being  mostly 
spherical,  or  ha\'ing  the  form  of  segments 
of  spheres,  and  only  developing  the  charac- 
teristic shapes  on  subsequent  growth. 

To  illustrate  a  few  of  these  only,  I  may 
refer  in  the  first  place  to  Fig.  234,  which 
shows  various  forms  of  starch  from  the  tubers 
of  the  Potato.  The  large  and  simple  grains 
are  here  approximately  ovoid,  with  an  eccen- 
tric hilum*  The  starch-grains  of  the  Bean, 
Pea,  and  other  Leguminoseae,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  ellipsoidal,  with  a  fissure  running 
in  the  middle  of  the  substance  of  the  grain 
in  the  dry  stale.      The  starch-grains  of  the 

Rye  and  Wheat  have  the  form  of  bi-convex  lenses  {Fig.  235^);  those  of  the 
tubers  of  Curcuma  are  elliptical  tablets,  which  possess  a  sort  of  peg  or  handle  at 
one  end,  in  which  the  so-called  hilum  lies.  Where  the  starch-grains  are  aggre- 
gated in  large  numl>ers  and  predominate  in  the  cells  of  dry  seeds,  as  in  the 
Maize  and  Rice,  they  may  be  polyhedral,  and  so  densely  crowded  that  only  very 
thin  spaces  filled  with  proteinaceous  substance  are  left  l)etw€en  them  (Fig.  335*1). 
These  are  all  simple  grains. 

Compound  grains  consist  of  several  or  many,  or  even  thousands  of  individual 
starch-grains,  which,  however,  are  so  closely  connected  that  they  form  together  a 
roundish  grain,  which  with  sufficient  pressure  breaks  up  into  the  individual  granules ; 

L3j 


Frc.  *34.— Starch-ijnihu  ham  the  tvthtt  of  ■  PoMt« 
(•(»).  A  *a  older  simple  grain ;  H  «  fteiiiJ-compoan<i  gr»(i» : 
C.  D  Compound  {rralni.  B  an  oMrr  i^Ln  the  hlliim  of 
which  is  dlrUled ;  a  ■  TBry  younf[  ^n\a,  *  «n  older  one 
t  one  «tUi  üJd«r  and  irith  divided  hUum. 
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this  is  the  case,  for  example,  in  ihe  endosperm  of  the  Oat,  of  Älirabüis  faiappa,  and 
other  seeds.  Naegeli  terms  such  forms  as  those  in  Fig.  234  B,  C,  and  D  semi-com- 
pound :  in  these  cases  two  or  three  starch-grains  lie  not  only  with  their  surfaces 
closely  appressed  lo  one  another,  but  they  are  also  embraced  by  common  en- 
veloping layers. 

According  to  Schimper's  more  recent  observations,  compound  starch-gjains 
arise  as  follows.  In  the  interior  of  a  starch- forming  corpuscle  are  formed  starch- 
grains,  at  first  like  mere  dots,  then  increas- 
ing in  size :  these  finally  come  into  contact 
with  one  another,  and  flatten,  the  surface 
of  the  whole  mass,  corresponding  to  the 
circumference  of  the  protoplasmic  starch- 
forming  corpuscle,  remaining  rounded^ — a 
process  which  also  takes  place  in  the  form- 
ation of  starch  in  chlorophyll-corpuscles  (cf. 
Fig.  222).  As  regards  the  semi-compound 
starch -grains,  it  results  from  Schimper's 
description  ihat  the  grains  are  produced  at 
two,  three,  or  more  points  of  the  surface 
of  a  starch-forming  corpuscle,  and  grow 
most  vigorously  at  those  surfaces  which  are 
in  contact  with  the  starch-forming  cor- 
|F^  fe/     SS  puscle,  whence  the  hilum  of  each  comes 

W^  ^^^        Ö  ^^  ^^  ^^^  eccentrically  and  towards  the  outside  ; 

and  when  the  substance  of  the  starch- 
forming  corpuscle  itself  is  at  length  com- 
pletely consumed,  the  partial  grains  are 
mutually  in  contact  at  their  surfaces  of 
growth.  All  simple  starch-grains  with  a 
central  hOum  and  concentric  structure 
originate,  according  to  Schimper,  entirely 
in  the  interior  of  a  starch-forming  cor- 
puscle ;  and  are  therefore  enveloped  by  its 
substance,  from  which  they  are  nourished. 
The  eccentrically  constructed  grains,  on 
the  other  hand,  arise  beneath  the  surface 
of  a  starch-forming  corpuscle,  and  break 
through  this  as  they  become  larger ; 
they  then  grow  at  the  side  connected 
with  the  starch-forming  corpuscle,  so  that  the  hilum  is  pushed  outwards  eccen- 
trically. 

To  the  best  known  peculiarities  of  starch-grains  belongs  their  stratification. 
Around  the  hilum  already  mentioned  the  substance  of  a  starch-grain  is  not  homo- 
geneous, but  consists  of  alternating  layers  of  different  density,  surrounding  the  hilum 
concentrically  from  within  outwards  :  in  grains  with  eccentric  structure,  only  a  cer- 
tain number  of  such  closed  layers  envelope  the  hilum,  while  more  or  less  numerous 


F2C.  »1$.—^  a  cell  froni  the  cadospcnn  of^M  kfmu,  filled 
with  closely  packed  and  th^efore  potyh^dnl  tttfch-frmhu ; 
between  the  ifraini  «m  thin  pUte»  of  dry  6QC-gr«iae<|  prrAr*- 
I^Asm.  Sm^l  «.v^Ut»  «nd  6«wre*  luve  ariien  in  the  grains 
awing  to  the  Ary'toff.  A~f  itarch-Eraiiu  from  the  endosperm 
Qr  «  KcnniiMtütf  seed  of  MaUe:  B  Icaticular  staixh-fram» 
from  the  codoipenii  of  •  Kcnniiwtiac  ic«l  of  Triticum  vhI- 
f»rt :  tbc  caBoeiKäic  acHoii  «f  lie  rermem  laake«  itself 
evident  la  tk«  fmft  |rf»c*  Isf  th«  it««ttt«:»tl(in  hrrwntng  more 
dtttioct  fSoo). 
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layers  lie  on  the  growing  side  and  thin  off  towards  the  hilum,  as  seen  in  Fig.  234. 
^Naegeli  first  showed  that  the  whole  of  the  visible  internal  struclure  of  the  starch- 
grain  depends  upon  an  unequal  distribution  of  water  and  starch-substance*  The 
hilum  always  consists  of  a  watery  portion  poor  in  substance :  the  layers  of  the  grain 
are  formed  of  starch- substance  containing  much  and  little  water  alternately,  and  this 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  outermost  layer  of  a  grain  is  always  one  poor  in  water 
and  rich  in  substance,  and  dense.  Moreover,  the  proportion  of  water  of  all  the 
layers  increases  from  the  circumference  towards  the  hilum;  whence  is  lo  be 
explained  the  fact  that,  on  the  desiccation  of  the  starch-grain,  fissures  arise  in  the 
bilumj  and  radiate  from  this  towards  the  periphery. 

The  chemical  substance  of  a  starch-grain,  however,  apart  from  this  varying 
difference  in  the  proportion  of  water,  is  composed  of  two  substances,  chiefly  distin- 
guished by  their  solubility:  these  are  termed  granulöse  and  starch-cellulose.  The 
first  predominates  by  far  in  quantity,  and  is  at  the  same  time  the  one  which  effects 
the  blue  colouration  of  the  starch-grain  with  iodine.  Being  the  more  easily  soluble, 
it  may  be  removed  by  various  solvents  from  the  starch-grain,  the  starch -cellulose  alone 
at  length  remaining  behind,  in  such  a  manner,  however,  that  it  still  forms  a  skeleton 
exhibiting  the  essential  structure  of  the  starch-grain.  If  large  starch-grains  are 
macerated  in  fresh  saliva  at  35-55°  C.,  or,  according  to  Franz  Schulze,  digested  at 
60'  in  a  saturated  soltition  of  common  salt  containing  i^/o  of  hydrochloric  acid,  the 
whole  of  the  granulöse  is  removed  sooner  or  later :  i.  e.  it  is  chemically  altered  and 
converted  into  sugar,  while  the  starch-cellulose  remains  behind  in  the  form  of  a 
laminated  skeleton.  This  latter  is  coloured  copper-red  with  iodine^  or  not  at  all, 
and  represents  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  mass  of  the  entire  starch-grain.  The 
different  solubility  of  the  two  substances  is  also  made  evident  on  germination  by 
the  behaviour  of  the  starch-grains  in  the  reservoirs  of  reserve-materials.  The  starch- 
grains  in  the  living  cell,  however,  may  be  dissolved  in  a  very  different  way.  In 
some  cases  the  solution  begins  with  the  removal  of  the  granulöse,  while  the  cellulose 
remains  behind.  This  however  often  takes  place  only  here  and  there :  the  extraction 
proceeds  at  isolated  spots  from  without  inwards.  The  extracted  places  are  coloured 
copper-red  with  aqueous  solutions  of  iodine,  the  rest  of  the  mass  blue.  This  I  found 
to  be  the  case  in  the  endosperm  of  germinating  Wheat  (Fig,  235  B).  In  other  cases  tlie 
solution  begins  likewise  at  single  spots  on  the  circumference,  but  the  entire  substance 
is  progressively  dissolved  :  cavities  are  produced,  and  the  grain  here  also  finally  breaks 
up  into  pieces,  as  seen  in  Fig.  235  a-/.  In  tht^  cotyledons  of  the  germinating  Bean, 
the  solution  of  the  ellipsoidal  grains  begins  from  within ;  before  they  break  up  into 
pieces,  the  granulöse  is  often  so  completely  extracted  that  the  grains  assume  a  copper- 
red  colour  with  iodine,  bluish  here  and  there.  Subsequently  all  is  dissolved.  In  the 
germinating  Potato,  and  in  the  root-stock  of  Canria,  on  the  other  hand,  the  solution 
of  the  grain  proceeds  from  without  inwards,  layer  after  layer  being  removed.  It  evi- 
denUy  depends  here,  as  with  the  action  of  saliva,  upon  whether  the  solvent  acts  slowly 
and  first  extracts  the  granulöse  only,  or  energetically  attacks  and  dissolves  the  sub^ 
stance  as  a  whole. 

When  the  solution  of  starch  or  granulöse  is  here  spoken  of,  a  chemical  con- 
version into  sugar  at  the  same  time  is  always  to  be  supposed.  Starch-grains  as  such 
are  not  soluble  simply  in  water.    If  they  are  crushed  in  cold  water,  however,  a  small 
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portion  of  the  granulöse  appears  to  pass  into  solution,  and  is  precipitated  by  iodine 
as  fine-grained  blue  pellicles.  Starch-grains  ground  up  with  fine  sand  likewise 
appear  to  yield  an  actual  solution  of  granulöse  in  cold  water. 

To  the  very  characteristic  properties  of  starch  belongs  the  formation  of  paste. 
Water  of  at  least  55**  C.  causes  large,  watery  starch-grains  to  swell  up  vigorously : 
in  the  case  of  small  denser  grains  this  only  results,  according  to  Naegeli,  at  65^  C.  If 
suflScient  water  is  present  at  this  temperature  the  watery  inner  portion  of  a  grain  swells 
first,  and  then  the  outer :  the  outermost  layer  scarcely  swells  at  all,  it  is  rather  blown 
up  and  remains  behind  in  the  paste  produced  by  the  swelling,  in  the  form  of  pelli- 
cular shreds.  A  dilute  solution  of  potash  or  soda  produces  a  similar  eflfect  in  the  cold. 
The  volume  of  a  starch- grain  may  in  this  manner  increase  a  hundred-and-twenty-five 
fold,  and  so  much  liquid  may  be  taken  up  that  the  swollen  pasty  grain  only  contains 
from  2  to  0*50/0  of  substance.  With  a  sufficiently  large  quantity  of  hot  water  the 
paste  is  so  distributed  that  it  looks  like  a  homogeneous  mass,  and  this  on  cooling  con- 
geals to  a  translucent  jelly.  After  long  boiling  the  starch  paste  loses  the  property  of 
gelatinising  after  cooling :  the  starch  is  then  converted  into  a  modification  soluble 
even  in  cold  water. 

Large,  completely-formed,  and  especially  simple  starch-grains  are  found  only  in 
the  ripe  quiescent  reservoirs  of  reserve-materials ;  in  growing  or  vigorously  vegetating 
shoots  and  roots,  and  other  organs  in  general  where  they  are  evidently  being  con- 
tinually formed  and  dissolved,  they  are  found  only  in  small  and  often  exceedingly 
minute  granules.  In  such  cases  however  even  the  smallest  quantities  of  starch  may 
easily  be  detected  under  the  microscope,  if  thin  sections  of  the  portion  of  the  plant 
in  question  are  either  warmed  in  potash  solution  or  left  for  some  time  lying  in  it  in 
the  cold,  then  carefully  washed  out  with  water  neutralised  with  acetic  acid,  and  very 
dilute  iodine  solution  finally  added.  The  swollen-up  minute  starch-granules  now 
appear  as  voluminous  blue  grains.  I  have  employed  this  method  thousands  of  times, 
particularly  in  investigations  upon  the  origin  of  the  starch  in  the  chlorophyll  as  well 
as  its  translocation  during  the  growth  of  the  organs,  and  much  information  as  to  the 
processes  which  occur  during  germination  and  the  passage  of  material  from  place 
to  place,  to  be  described  in  the  following  lecture,  has  been  obtained  in  this  way. 
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RENEWAL  OF  ACTIVITY  OF  RESERVE-MATERIALS.     FERMENTS. 

DOR^IANT  TERIODS. 


The  constructive  malerials  of  the  organs  in  the  reservoirs  of  reserve-materials,  as 
well  as  those  within  other  organs  in  their  temporary  conditions  of  rest,  exist  in  forms 
not  söited  for  their  immediate  co-operation  in  growth.  This  is  in  part  because  they  are 
not  soluble  in  the  watery  cell-sap,  and  are  therefore  incapable  of  being  transported 
— e.g.  starch-grains,  many  aleurone  grains,  crystalloids,  and  slimy  proteid  substances. 
It  is  above  all  necessary  that  these  materials  should  diffuse  from  cell  to  cell  and 
travel  from  the  places  where  they  are  deposited  to  those  where  they  are  used ; 
this  is  not  possible  in  these  conditions. 

Another  point  also  comes  into  consideration  here.  Even  cane-sugar,  and  similarly 
inulin.  though  always  dissolved  in  the  cell-sap,  only  occur  as  reserve-materials,  and 
are  not  in  a  fit  condition  for  direct  emp!o}Tncnt  in  growth ;  since  when  it  is  necessary 
to  make  use  of  these  matters  in  the  growing  germinal  shoots,  they  are  previously  con- 
verted into  another  chemical  form,  namely  into  a  sugar  which  reduces  cuprous  oxide 
in  an  alkaline  solution,  and  which,  neglecting  further  differences,  we  shall  term 
generally  glucose. 

Since  now  cane-sugar,  inulin,  and  to  a  certain  extent  even  dissolved  proteids, 
occur  in  a  transportable  condition,  and  more  or  less  capable  of  diffusion,  it  must  in 
this  case  be  not  simply  a  matter  of  making  them  capable  of  diffusion,  but  we  may 
assume  that  the  chemical  alteration  also  ser\'es  to  render  them  in  a  condition 
in  which  they  are  suited  for  direct  employment  in  growth.  In  these  changes  of 
the  reserve-materials,  therefore,  it  is  not  simply  a  matter  of  making  them  soluble  and 
transportable,  but  evidently  of  also  converting  tliem  into  a  form  directly  serviceable 
for  growth. 

VV'c  may  perhaps  shortly  formulate  the  matter  thus.  The  plastic  substances 
present  two  conditions :  in  the  one  condition  they  appear  passive,  inactive,  dormant, 
whether  in  the  solid  or  in  the  dissolved  form  ;  in  the  other  they  are  not  only  always 
dissolved  and  movable,  but  are  also  in  such  a  condhion  that  they  can  directly  take 
part  in  the  nutrition  of  growing  cells.  In  this  state  they  appear  active,  in  contrast  to 
their  passive  condition  in  the  reservoirs  of  reserve-materials. 

In  both  animal  and  vegetable  organisms,  organic  compounds  of  peculiar  kind  are 
produced,  under  the  influence  of  which  plastic  materials  arc  converted  from  the  passive 
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into  the  active  and  movable  condition;  these  are  the  Ferments ^  They  appear  to 
originate  from  proteinaceous  substances,  always  however  in  extremely  small  quan- 
tities only,  so  that  their  existence  in  most  cases  can  only  be  inferred  from  their 
conspicuous  action ;  this  action  consists  in  their  being-  able  to  convert  very  large, 
perhaps  indeed  unlimited  quantities  of  reserve-materials  into  the  active  state.  The 
ferments  affect  the  latter  in  a  certain  sense  as  stimuli  do  irritable  organs.  In  what 
way  this  action  takes  place  however  is  still  questionable,  though  it  differs  from  ordinary 
chemical  actions  in  that  the  ferment  itself  is  not  esscniially  altered  during  the  process, 
and  does  not  even  enter  into  a  chemical  combination.  It  must  be  added  here, 
however,  that  similar  alterations  are  produced  on  carbo-hydrates,  proteid  matters, 
and  some  other  peculiar  organic  compounds  (especially  the  so-called  glucosides) 
by  acids,  alkalies,  and  even  by  water  at  higher  temperatures.  Hence  it  is  not 
always  certain  in  the  present  stale  of  our  knowledge  whether,  in  a  given  case  not 
more  exactly  investigated,  the  changes  of  the  reserve-materials  and  glucosides  in 
question  are  produced  by  actual  ferments»  or  by  certain  vegetable  acids  or  alkalies. 
In  this  province  of  vegetable  physiology,  which  has  only  been  opened  up  during  the 
last  few  years,  there  is  still  much  that  is  problematical  and  uncertain,  so  that  we 
are  necessitated  to  depend  to  a  large  extent  on  the  experience  of  animal  physiology. 
Nevertheless  the  facts  already  known  concerning  vegetable  ferments  quite  suffice 
to  show  that  in  this  connection  also,  as  in  so  many  others,  important  agreements 
exist  between  the  vital  processes  of  animals  and  plants,  especially  where  fundamental 
phenomena  are  concerned. 

With  regard  to  the  results  of  their  action,  two  main  categories  of  ferments  may 
be  distinguished.  In  the  one  case  the  ferment  effects  only  an  insigniücant  chemical 
change,  as  when  starch,  cane-sugar,  or  inulin  are  converted  into  glucose,  or  proteids 
into  peptones.  In  other  cases,  on  the  contrary,  the  ferment  action  consists  in  a  very 
profound  chemical  alteration,  of  such  a  nature  that  from  one  complicated  organic 
compound  two  or  three  simpler  compounds  very  different  in  kind  are  produced. 
The  first  category  may  be  distinguished  as  merely  alterative  ferments,  the  second  as 
splitting  ferments.  To  the  latter  belongs,  for  example,  the  Emulsin  of  the  Almond, 
by  means  of  which  its  amygdalin  becomes  decomposed  into  glucose,  prussic  acid, 
and  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  and  which  is  also  able  to  break  up  numerous  other 
glucosides  into  glucose  and  other  products.  The  case  is  similar  with  Myrosin,  whicli 
splits  potassium  myronate  into  glucose,  oil  of  mustard,  and  potassium  sulphate.  Never- 
theless these  ferments,  as  well  as  the  matters  upon  which  they  act,  are  of  subordinate 
importance,  since  both  occur  only  in  individual  families  or  species  of  plants,  and 
because  their  significance  for  metabolism,  for  the  purposes  of  growth  itself,  is  in  these 
cases  very  questionable. 

The  fact  is  quite  otherwise  with  the  first  category  of  ferments,  which  I  have 
distinguished  as  merely  alterative.  These  re-in\igorate  the  plastic  resene-materials 
distributed  throughout  the  vegetable  world;  and  although  we  have  as  yet  by  no 


'  More  details  respecting  ihe  fennents  are  to  be  found  in  Schülzcabergcr*s  book,  '  DÜ 
GähruHgstrsihdnungeft*  (Leipzig,  1F76);  and  also  in  Pfeffcr's  Pßanutt-fhysioiogie,  (§  47,  56,  59. 
Both,  however,  are  wanting  in  criticism  of  the  phenomena.  In  this  connection  the  best  is  un- 
doubtedly Nacgeli's  *  Thti>rU  dir  Gahmng^  (München,  1879). 
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means  sufficient  information  concerning  ihem  as  Xo  whether  these  changes  are 
always  effected  by  ferments,  or  do  not  occasionally  occur  by  other  means,  the  great 
imporlance  of  this  category  of  ferments  nevertheless  lies  in  that  they  are  known 
in  very  many  cases  to  re-invigorate  the  plastic  substances* 

In  this  category,  alone  to  be  considered  here,  two  chief  kinds  of  ferments  are 
to  be  disfinguished,  namely,  the  diastatic  ferments  and  the  peplonising  ferments. 
The  former  convert  various  carbo-hydrates  into  glucoses,  while  the  different  proteid 
substances  are  transformed  by  the  latter  into  peptones«  As  a  third  subdi^-ision  may 
be  added  the  emulsifying  fermenis  which  act  upon  fats,  and  which  will  be  spoken 
of  subsequently. 

The  longest  and  best  know^n  diastatic  ferment  in  plants  is  Diastase,  produced 
on  the  germination  of  the  seeds  of  barley  and  other  grasses :  it  may  be  extracted 
from  the  seedling  by  water  or  glycerine,  and  is  capable  of  transforming  enormous 
quantities  of  starch  into  glucose,  especially  at  higher  temperatures  belovr  70°  C.  A 
few  drops  of  an  extract  obtained  in  this  way  added  to  a  considerable  quantity  of 
boiled  solution  of  starch,  transforms  it  completely  into  sugar  in  a  few  hours;  and 
fresh  starch-grains  at  the  ordinary  temperature  (15-25"*  C.)  are  in  a  short  time 
corroded  and  finally  dissolved  entirely,  as  previously  descnbed.  Since,  now,  in  the 
germination  of  all  starchy  seeds,  tubers»  bulbs,  and  other  reservoirs  of  reserve- 
materials,  exactly  the  same  alterations  o^  the  starch-grains  take  place,  and  the  starch 
disappears  with  the  formation  of  sugar,  it  may  be  supposed  a  priori  X\i^i  in  all  these 
numerous  cases,  diastase,  or  at  any  rate  similar  diastatic  ferments,  produce  the  effect 
mentioned.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Baranetzky  has  shown  that  in  all  cases  where 
he  looked  for  the  diastatic  ferment  in  starchy  seeds,  tubers,  stems,  and  even  leaves,  it 
was  to  be  found ;  and  even  in  organs  which  contain  no  starch  but  abound  in  sugar, 
as  in  the  Carrot  {Daucus  caroid)  and  Turnip  {Brassica  Eapa),  the  same  observer 
found  a  diastatic  ferment.  In  seeds  containing  starch,  the  ferment  may  appear  before 
the  commencement  of  germination ;  generally,  however,  it  only  appears  when  growth 
begins« 

It  was  formerly  the  custom  to  distinguish,  as  Invertln,  a  substance  produced 
by  the  Yeast-plant,  Bacteria,  and  Mould-fungi,  which  splits  cane-sugar  into  dextrose 
and  levulose  (two  species  of  glucose  which  reduce  cuprous  oxide),  which  then 
undergo  further  decompositions  under  the  influence  of  these  Fungi.  That  a  similar 
ferment  occiu-s  also  in  the  wintering  Beet-rool,  may  be  concluded  from  the  fact  that 
the  cane-sugar  collected  as  a  reserve-material  in  its  tissues  is  transformed  into  glucose 
in  fhe  following  spring,  when  the  flowering  shoots  are  developed  ;  and  a  similar  phe- 
nomenon occurs  on  the  development  of  the  fruiting  spikes  of  Indian  com,  the 
parenchyma  of  the  stem  of  which  previously  contained  large  quantities  of  cane- 
sugar.  The  inulin  in  the  tubers  and  perennial  root-stocks  of  the  Corapositae,  more- 
over, as  I  showed  twenty  years  ago,  is  transformed  into  glucose  when  the  shoots 
begin  to  grow,  whence  we  may  conclude  that  here  also  a  diastatic  ferment  resembling 
invertin  co-operates. 

The  ferments  appear  to  be  always  produced  by  the  growing  parts  of  the 
seedlings  and  buds  themselves,  and  to  penetrate  from  these  into  the  reservoirs  of 
reserve-materials,  there  to  dissolve  or  make  active  the  constructive  materials»  This 
is  particularly  evident  in  the  case  of  seeds  containing  endosperm.     If  the  young 
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seedling  (embryo)  is  removed  from  the  seed  of  the  Indian  corn  (Maize),  Barley 
other  plant,  and  the  endosperm  a!one  laid  in  moist  warm  earth,  its  starch  is  not 
dissolved  and  transformed  into  sugar.  Still  more  evident  than  in  such  caf^s 
appears  the  action  of  the  growing  seedling  on  the  reser\'oir  of  reserve-materials»  in 

the  gertDination  of  the  stone  of  the 
Date;  for  here  the  non-nitrogenous 
reserve-material  consists  of  hard 
cellulose,  which  is  deposited  in  the 
endosperm  in  tiie  form  of  thickened 
ccll-^Ä'alls,  and  which  constitutes  the 
great  mass  of  the  date-stone.  The 
embryo,  at  first  xery  minute,  pro- 
trudes its  root  and  plumule  at  the 
beginning  of  germination  (as  seen  iti 
Fig.  236),  and  only  the  uppermost 
portion  of  the  primary  seed- leaf, 
which  now  gradually  develops  into 
a  cup-shaped  absorbing  organ,  be- 
coming larger  and  larger,  remains 
within  the  endosperm.  This  organ, 
consists  of  very  delicate  parenchyma» 
and  excretes  ferments  which  dissolve 
the  hard  endosperm  in  its  immediate 
neighbourhood.  The  products  of 
solution  are  absorbed  by  the  organ, 
and  then  conveyed  into  the  growing 
parts  of  the  seedling ;  until  finally 
the  whole  of  the  hard  date-stone  is 
dissolved,  and  its  cavity  occupied  by 
the  developed  absorbing  organ.  The 
seed  of  PhyteJtphas  (known  under 
the  name  of  Vegetable  Ivory),  which 
is  at  least  a  hundred  times  larger 
than  the  date-stone,  and  the  endo- 
sperm of  which  consists  of  much 
harder  cellulose,  behaves  similarly. 

The  action  of  those  Fungi  which 

destroy  wood  and  kill  trees  may  be 

compared  directly  with  the  action  of 

such  seedlings  on  their  endosperm ; 

the   thin  mycehal   threads  of  these 

Fungi,  as  has  been  shown  by  Robert 

Hartig  in  his  magnificent  work,  penetrate  into  the  alburnum  and  heart-wood  of 

trees,  evidently  because  they  excrete  ferments  at  their  growing  apices,  which  dissolv^ 

the  hard  cell-walls  of  the  wood. 

Attention  was  first  drawn  to  the  occurrence  of  peptonising  ferments  in  the' 
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vegetable  kingdom  by  the  remarkable  pbenomena  observed  in  the  so-called  insec- 
tivorous plants,  of  whkb  I  shall  speak  more  in  detail  shortly.  My  earlier  studies 
on  the  germination  of  various  seeds  left  no  doubt  that  seedlings  dissolve  and  make 
active  their  proteinaceous  reserve-materials  by  means  of  peptonising  ferments.  Gorup- 
Besanez  was,  however,  the  first  to  detect  peptonising  fenncnts  in  seeds.  This  he 
did  in  the  seeds  of  the  Vetch,  Hemp,  Flax,  and  Barley ;  and  Krukenberg  found  an 
energetic  peptonising  ferment  soon  afterwards  in  the  protoplasm  of  a  Myxomycete> 
namely,  in  ibe  yellow  plasmodium  of  the  *  flowers  of  tan'  (jE/hahum  sepitcum).  More 
recently,  a  very  energetic  peptonising  ferment  in  the  latex  of  Carica  Papaya  has 
attracted  particular  attention,  and  a  similar  ferment  has  been  detected  in  the  latex 
of  the  common  Fig  (Ft'cus  Carica)\  As  we  come  to  know  the  proteinaceous  reserve- 
materials  of  plants  belter,  and  if  we  follow  their  behaviour  in  the  animal  body  also, 
it  can  scarcely  be  doubtful  that,  in  spite  of  incomplete  knowledge»  the  assumption 
is  nevertheless  warranted  that  peptonising  ferments  are  perhaps  universally  dis- 
tributed in  plants ;  moreover,  peptones,  the  result  of  their  activity,  have  actually  been 
detected  by  Schulze  in  the  seedlings  of  the  Lupine.  The  peptonising  ferments  in 
the  animal  body,  where  they  occur  particularly  in  t!ie  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach,  are  much  better  and  more  generally  known  than  in  plants.  Exceedingly 
small  quantities  of  them  are  able  to  lignify  and  dissolve  coagulated  egg-albumen, 
blood-fibrin,  or  muscle,  in  the  presence  of  an  acid,  especially  hydrochloric  acid,  with 
great  energy,  and  so  convert  them  into  a  condition  in  which  the  proteid  matters, 
while  retaining  their  essential  chemical  properties,  will  diflfuse  through  closed  tissue 
cells,  to  be  reconstructed  into  organised  proteid  substances  at  suitable  spots  in  the 
organism,  and  to  serve  for  the  construction  of  tissues. 

In  the  peptonising  of  proteid  substances,  as  in  the  action  of  diastatic  ferments, 
it  is  a  matter  of  a  relatively  slight  chemical  change.  A  much  more  profound 
decomposition  of  the  proteid  bodies  takes  placd  on  the  contrary,  when  they  are  con- 
verted into  Asparagin^  and  other  split  products.  Among  the  latter,  in  any  case,  a 
sulphur  compound,  probably  sulphuric  acid,  must  occur.  But,  besides  asparagin, 
Tyrosin,  which  arises  in  the  artificial  splitting  of  proteid  bodies,  has  also  been 
observed  by  Borodin  in  many  cases.  It  is  not  yet  known  whether  or  how  far  any 
ferment  action  occurs  in  this  case.  In  any  case,  however,  ihe  formation  of  asparagin 
has  a  similar  significance  for  the  transport  of  nitrogenous  substance  that  the  formation 
of  sugar  from  starch-grains  has;  since  by  means  of  the  conversion  of  proteid  bodies 
(which  are  only  slowly  and  with  diflicully  diffusible  even  in  the  dissolved  state)  into 
asparagin,  which  is  a  cryslallisablc  substance  forming  solutions  which  readily  diffuse,  a 
means  is  obtained  for  transporting  the  nitrogenous  substance  in  the  closed  parench^Tna 
to  the  places  where  it  is  made  use  of.  Consequently  asparagin  is  formed  on  the 
germination  of  seeds,  tubers,  root-stocks,  and  when  the  winter-buds  of  woody  plants 
put  forth  their  shoots ;  this  penetrates  from  the  reservoirs  of  reserve-materials  into 
the  young  growing  parts,  and  is  there  employed  for  the  formation  of  protoplasm, 


*  On  ihe  fcmieiit  in  the  klex  of  Ficut  Carica  cf.  Hansen,  '  Sitzungsbcr,  der  ph)'sical.  med.  Soc. 
«u  Erlftngeo'  (Nov.  8,  iSSo). 

'  The  JitcrÄmre  on  Asparagin  is  cited  in  Pfeffer's  * Pßanxiti'phjfsiologü^  (S  59),  Borodin'f 
treatise,  the  one  chiefly  made  use  uf  in  the  tc»l,  is  in  Bot.  Zeitg.  1878  tNos.  51,  53). 
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a  restitution  into  proteid  having  previously  taken  place,  and  non-nitrogenous  sub- 
stance (in  the  first  place  probably  glucose)  being  made  use  of  in  the  process. 

This  significance  of  asparagin  was  clearly  perceived  by  Theodore  Hariig, 
so  long  ago  as  1858,  as  is  seen  from  his  statement  as  follows  :  'This  apparently 
general  occurrence  of  this  crystallisable  substance  in  all  the  young  cell-tissues, 
indicates  that  its  solution  is  the  form  in  which  the  nitrogenous  nutritive  substance 
of  plants,  formed  from  the  reserve-materials,  is  moved  from  cell  to  cell/  The  fact 
that  Hartig's  important  discovery  remained  so  long  in  abeyancej  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  circumstance  that  lliis  able  investigator  here,  as  in  many  other  cases,  employed 
a  ver}'  peculiar  and  often  unintelligible  nomenclature,  and  termed  asparagin  'GltisS 
Our  knowledge  of  this  body  was  only  carried  further  in  1872,  by  an  investigation  of 
Pfeffer's  :  he  proved  that  tlie  accumulation  of  asparagin  during  germination  in  the 
dark,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  this  case  there  are  not  sufficient  carbo-hydrates  present 
to  afford  the  material  for  the  construction  of  proteids  out  of  asparagin.  If  seedling 
shoots  grown  in  the  dark  and  abounding  in  asparagin  are  exposed  to  strong  light, 
and  a  fresh  supply  of  carbo-hydrates  produced  by  assimilation,  the  asparagin  dis- 
appears, and  proteid  substances  are  formed  at  the  same  time. 

Moreover,  in  the  formation  of  asparagin,  the  end  appears  to  be  not  simply  the 
rendering  the  nitrogenous  substance  transportable.  The  fact,  discovered  and  insisted 
upon  by  Borodin,  that  asparagin  arises  even  in  cut-off  buds  and  older  shoot 
which  are  allowed  to  grow,  and  therefore  in  the  cells  "which  are  then  beginning' 
to  grow,  proves  that  in  the  formation  of  asparagin  it  is  not  simply  a  matter  of 
conveying  proteid- forming  substance  into  the  young  organs,  but  that  here,  as  in  the 
formation  of  peptone  and  in  the  inversion  of  cane-sugar  and  inulin,  we  may  assume 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  giving  the  plastic  substance  a  form  in  which  it  is  directly  suited 
for  the  nutrition  of  grownng  protoplasm ;  or,  as  I  expressed  it  in  the  beginning,  to 
convert  the  passive  form  of  the  reserve-material  into  an  active  one. 

The  universal  occurrence  of  asparagin  asserted  by  Hartig,  but  disputed  later 
by  Pfeffer,  was  again  established  by  Borodin  in  1878  in  a  detailed  treatise,  going 
more  exactly  into  the  conditions  under  which  asparagin  is  to  be  detected. 
Under  normal  conditions  of  vegetation  during  vigorous  growth,  and  especially 
under  the  influence  of  intense  light,  the  asparagin  is  usually  employed,  according  to 
Borodin,  for  the  formation  of  proteid,  and  for  growth,  as  quickly  as  it  is  itself  pro- 
duced— an  amount  sufficiently  large  for  detection  only  rarely  occurs  during  normal 
vegetation.  Hence,  to  demorrstrate  the  presence  of  asparagin  in  growing  parts,  ab- 
normal conditions  must  be  induced ;  either  by  allowing  tiie  i>Iants  to  grow  in  the  dark 
or  in  a  feeble  light,  or,  better,  by  placing  branches  in  water,  and  employing  the  same 
methods  as  before.  The  surest  method,  according  to  Borodin,  is  to  make  single 
buds  or  the  young  apices  of  shoots  grow  in  the  dark,  or  in  a  feeble  light ;  for  by 
this  means,  in  part,  the  addition  of  carbo-hydrates  from  older  parts,  or  even  from 
resen'oirs  of  resen'e-materials,  is  prevented,  and  in  part  the  new  formation  of  carbo- 
hydrates by  assimilation  is  excluded,  and  thus  the  reconstruction  of  asparagin  into 
proteid  made  impossible.  Asparagin  is  therefore  accumulated  under  the  conditions 
named,  and  can  be  demonstrated  in  sections  under  the  microscope  by  the  addition 
of  alcohol,  in  which  it  crystallises  in  a  characteristic  manner.  In  this  way  Borodin 
succeeded    in  effecting  the  accumulation  of  asparagin,  and   in  demonstrating   its 
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presence  in  numerous  cases  where  none  at  all  was  to  be  detected  under  normal  con* 
ditJons  of  vegetation.  It  is  still  to  be  mentioned  that  the  formation  of  asparagin 
takes  place  also  in  young  flower-stalks  and  buds,  young  fruits,  and  growing  seeds ;  on 
the  ripening  of  the  seed,  however,  it  disappears  in  the  reservoirs  of  reserve-materials, 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Borodin  succeeded  in  demonstrating  the  formation 
of  asparagin  in  all  cases  where  he  investigated  the  growing  parts  of  plants  for  that 
purpose.  Unfortunately,  there  is  only  a  single  observation  on  a  Moss  :  the  question 
still  remains  to  be  answered  also  how  the  matter  stands  with  respect  to  Algae  and 
Fungi, 

Finally  are  to  be  mendoned  the  fats.  I  showed,  so  long  ago  as  1858,  that  in 
ihe  germination  of  seeds  containing  fat  a  transference  of  the  fatty  oils  from  the 
cotyledons,  or  from  the  endosperm  into  the  growing  parts  of  the  seedling,  appears 
to  take  place;  and  a  few  years  later  this  was  confirmed  by  chemical  analyses 
by  Peters  *.  When  the  roots  and  shoot-axes  of  the  seedlings  of  Ricmus,  Gourd,  and 
Almond  have  already  grown  to  a  considerable  size,  we  find  in  their  parenchyma  for 
some  time  longer  considerable  quantities  of  fat,  which  have  passed  in  from  the  coty- 
ledons, or  the  endosperm,  and  only  disappear  later  in  metabolism.  It  thus  appears 
that  the  fats  can  pass  through  the  closed  tissue-cells  as  such  ;  though  of  course 
the  greater  part  of  them  is  transformed  into  starch  and  sugar  for  transport  and  use. 
Similar  phenomena  witli  respect  to  fats  occur  moreover  in  the  animal  body,  where 
the  fats  entering  into  the  stomach  are  in  the  first  place  emulsified  by  the  secretion  from 
the  pancreaüj  that  is,  they  l)ecome  converted  into  exceedingly  fine  drops  and  then 
saponified,  This  again  is  brought  alvout  by  a  special  ferment.  According  to 
Schützenberge r,  a  similar  ferment  actually  exists  also  in  fatty  seeds:  if  such  seeds 
are  ground  up  in  water,  an  emulsion  is  produced  in  which,  as  he  says,  glycerine 
and  free  fatty  acids  appear  forthwith.  According  to  this,  however,  the  presence 
of  fats  in  the  seedling  can  only  be  explained  by  assuming  that  glycerine  and  fatty 
acids  travel  from  cell  to  cell,  and  are  continually  becoming  re-united  for  the  forma- 
tion of  fat,  a  process  moreover  which  presents  a  certain  similarity  with  the  move- 
ments of  transitory  starch.  For  starch  also  is  found  at  places  in  the  tissue 
where  it  has  neither  been  originally  produced  nor  is  employed,  and  thus  in  a  con- 
dition of  translocation  towards  the  places  where  it  is  made  use  of;  in  petioles  and 
the  older  intemodes  of  growing  plants,  this  fine-grained  transitory  starch  is  to  be 
found  very  generally-  It  is  obnous  that  it  does  not  pass  as  such  through  the  closed 
cell-walls,  and  its  translocation  is  only  intelligible  if  we  assume  that  the  small  starch- 
granules  in  one  cell  become  'dissolved  and  the  solution  penetrates  into  the  next  cell, 
there  to  t>ecome  separated  again  as  granules  by  the  starch-forming  corpuscles  of 
Schimper,  the  process  being  repeated  from  cell  to  cell. 

As  a  rule,  the  remarkable  decompositions  of  organic  compounds  brought  about  by 
the  Ferment-fungi  (organised  ferments)  have  also  been  regarded  hitherto  as  ferment- 
actions,  it  l)eing  assumed  that  in  these  Fungi— Yeast,  Bacteria,  I^Iould- fungi,  etc. — 
peculiar  substances  belonging  to  tlje  category  of  ferments  are  produced,  which  act 
upon  the  saccharine  or  proteinaceous  media  as  do  the  above-named  splitting  fer- 
ments.    Thus,  for  example,  grape-sugar  is  broken  up  by  the  Yeast- fungus  into 


On  the  translocarion  of  fats,  cf.  my  •  Uandimfh  dir  Exp,-phys:  (1865,  p.  304). 
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sücohol,  carbon  dioxide,  glycerine,  and  succinic  acid,  and  proteid  matters  are  split  up 
by  Bacteria  into  a  long  series  of  chemical  compounds.  But  Naegeli,  in  his  *  Theory 
of  Fermentation'  (1879),  ^*s  given  sufficiently  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  the 
fermentation  and  putrefaction  due  to  the  action  of  organised  ferments  are  processes 

essentially  different  from 
ordinary  ferment  actions. 
Above  all,  Naegeli  insists, 
and  rightly,  that  the  hypo- 
thetical ferment  which  the 
ferment-fungi  and  putrefac- 
tive fungi  are  supposed  to 
excrete  has  not  yet  been 
extracted  from  the  cells  and 
described.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  cause  which  ef- 
fects the  fermentation  is 
inseparably  connected  with 
the  substance,  and  indeed 
with  the  protoplasm  of  the 
living  cells  of  the  Fungus. 

'Fermentation  by  means 
of  Fungi,' says  Naegeli,  *only 
takes  place  in  immediate 
contact  with  the  protoplasm, 
and  so  far  as  its  molecular 
action  extends.  If  the  or- 
ganism needs  to  affect 
chemical  processes  in  areas 
and  at  distances  where  it 
is  able  to  exert  no  power 
by  means  of  the  molecular 
forces  of  the  living  sub- 
stance, it  excretes  ferments. 
The  latter  are  particularly 
effective  in  the  cavities  of 
the  animal  body,  in  the 
water  in  which  Fungi  live, 
and  in  vegetable  cells  poor 
in  protoplasm.  It  is  even 
very  questionable  whether 
the  organism  ever  forms 
ferments  which  shall  be  ac- 
tive within  the  protoplasm ;  since  here  it  does  not  require  them,  much  more  energetic 
means  for  chemical  action  being  at  its  disposal  in  the  molecular  forces  of  the  living 
substance  itself.' 

I  find  with  Naegeli  a  further  particularly  striking  point  of  difference  in  the  fact 


Fig.  »37.— SJeedling  of  the  Gourd,  w  primary  root ;  «  n  lateral  roots ;  *  hypocotyl ; 
r cotyledons.  At  this  time  the  cotyledons  contain  surch  and  sufrar  in  aildition  to 
much  fat :  the  same  is  also  the  case  in  the  hypocotyU  le\s  so  in  the  root.  The  hypo, 
cot^  and  root  also  contain  fatty  oil  derived  from  the  cotyledons. 
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thai  (apart  from  split-ferments  such  as  Emulsin  and  Myrosin)  the  plastic  matters  are 
transferred  by  the  action  of  unorganised  ferments  from  the  passive  into  the  active 
condition.  Fennentation  by  means  of  Fungi  has,  as  NaegoH  insists,  just  the  opposite 
character;  its  products  are,  without  exception,  less  nutritious  compounds,  and  it 
destroys  especially  the  most  nutritious  substances. 

*  The  contrast,*  says  Naegeli,  *  appears  most  striking  in  the  case  of  carbo-hydrate» 
and  proteid  substances.  While  the  action  of  unorganised  ferments  produces  from 
them  glucoses  and  peptones,  fermentation  by  means  of  Fungi  breaks  up  Lliese  com- 
pounds into  alcohol,  mannite,  lactic -acid,  and  into  Leucin,  Tyrosin,  &c.,— in  some 
cases  several  fermentations  follow  one  another;  their  protiucts  then  become  less 
nutritious  step  by  step.  We  may  say,  generally,  that  the  Yeast-fungi  render  the 
medium  in  which  they  occur  chemically  less  suitable  for  nutrition  by  every  process  of 
fermentation  which  they  effect/ 

In  fermentation  by  means  of  unorganised  ferments  the  chemical  transformation 
proceeds  smoothly  and  completely:  dextrin  is  entirely  transformed  into  grape-sugar, 
cane-sugar  entirely  into  inverted  sugar,  and  albuminates  entirely  into  peptones.  In  the 
alcohoUc  fermentation,  on  ihe  other  hand,  the  products  of  which  alone  have  hitherto 
been  quantitatively  determined,  only  the  greater  pan  of  the  sugar  is  broken  up  into 
alcohol  and  carbon  dioxide,'  while,  according  to  Pasteur,  about  5^/0  of  the  sugar  is 
decomposed  by  the  way  into  glycerine,  succinic  acid,  and  carbon-dioxide.  It  is  like- 
wise certain  that  in  the  lactic  acid  fermentation,  not  all  the  sugar  is  decomposed 
into  lactic  acid.  Carbon  dioxide  especially  appears  to  be  a  by-product  of  alJ  fermen- 
tations, due  to  the  action  of  Fungi  and  of  all  putrefactive  processes. 

The  alleged  difference  between  fermentation  by  means  of  unorganised  ferments 
and  that  due  to  the  action  of  Fungi  would  be  unintelligible  if  both  processes  were  due 
to  the  same  cause.  Every  difficulty  vanishes,  on  the  other  hand,  if  fermentation 
by  means  of  Fungi  is  caused»  not  by  a  contact  substance  (ferment),  but  by  living  pro- 
toplasm. We  then  apprehend  that  while  the  ferment  as  a  simple  chemical  compound 
alters  another  chemical  compound  in  a  simple  and  equable  manner  so  that  all  mole- 
cules suffer  the  same  kind  of  decomposition,  an  organised  substance  with  its  various 
molecular  movements  and  molecular  forces  produces  more  complicated  decompo- 
sitions. 

In  this  connection,  Naegeli  brings  forward  the  fact  that,  as  already  remarked 
above,  the  effects  of  proper  ferment  actions  are  also  produced  by  acids,  alkalies,  and 
even  by  water,  especially  at  higher  temperatures  :  the  fact  is  quite  otherwise  with  the 
fermentations  which  are  due  exclusively  to  living  Fungi.  Naegeli  puts  his  view  of 
fermentation  due  to  organisms  as  opposed  to  that  produced  by  unorganised  ferments 
in  the  following  statement : — 

*  Fermentation  is  therefore  the  transference  of  the  movements  of  the  mole- 
cules, atomic  groups,  and  atoms  of  various  compounds  composing  living  protoplasm 
(which  remain  chemically  unaltered  in  the  process)  to  the  fermentable  material,  by 
which  means  the  equilibrium  between  its  molecules  is  destroyed,  and  it  is  broken  up,' 

The  older  theory  of  fermentation,  which  classes  it  with  the  action  of  unorganised 
ferments,  has  to  assume  that  the  various  fermentations  are  effected  by  just  as  many 
ferments  in  the  Fungi  producing  them  ;  whereas  Naegeli's  theory  seeks  to  explain  the 
difference  between  the  fermeniaiions  as  due  to  the  different  internal  organisation  of 
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the  protoplasm  of  the  Fungi  which  produce  them.  So  much  for  general  guidance  as 
to  the  unorganised  ferments  and  their  differences  from  the  exciting  agents  in  alcoholic 
and  similar  fermentations. 

Coming  now  to  speak  of  the  hitherto  entirely  unexplained  dormant  periods  of 
plants,  in  connection  with  what  has  been  said  with  respect  to  ferments,  it  ma/  appear 
at  first  sight  that  no  conceivable  connection  exists.  I  also  by  no  means  wish  to 
maintain  that  tlie  view  which  I  propose  here  is  sufficiently  proved,  though  I  do 
nmintain  that  it  opens  up  for  us  in  the  meantime  a  way  to  further  investigation 
of  one  of  the  most  general  phenomena  of  plant  life. 

Even  under  the  most  favourable  conditions  of  vegetation,  dormant  periods 
occur  in  the  course  of  the  life  of  the  plant.  Under  circumstances  when  the  plant 
would  be  in  a  condition  to  grow  most  vigorously,  because  it  is  provided  with  reserve- 
materials,  and  water  and  oxygen  are  at  its  disiX)sal,  and  a  sufficiently  high  tem- 
perature might  be  expected  to  call  forth  the  internal  movements,  every  externally 
perceptible  vital  motion  nevertheless  ceases,  and  it  is  only  after  some  months  of  rest  that 
the  growth  commences  anew%  and  this  frequently  under  circumstances  which  appear 
far  less  favourable — especially  at  a  conspicuously  lower  temperature.  This  periodic 
alternation  of  vegetative  activity  and  rest,  is  in  general  so  regulated  that  for  a  given 
species  of  plant  both  occur  at  definite  times  of  the  year,ieading  to  the  inference  that 
the  periodicity  only  depends  upon  the  alternation  of  the  seasons,  and  therefore  chiefly 
upon  that  of  temperature  and  moisture.  Without  wishing  to  deny  the  co-operation 
of  these  factors,  a  closer  consiile ration  shows  however  that  this  matter  must  depend 
chiefly  upon  changes  which  take  place  in  the  resting  plant,  independently  of  external 
influences,  or  only  indirectly  affected  by  them.  To  render  the  facts  in  quesiion 
intelligible  to  the  reader,  however,  I  will  in  the  first  place  select  from  the  enormous 
mass  of  material  a  few  well-known  examples. 

The  leaf-shoot  and  flowers  contained  in  the  bulb  of  the  Crown  Imperial  com- 
mence to  grow  vigorously  in  the  spring  time  with  us,  even  at  the  beginning  or 
middle  of  March,  when  the  soil  in  which  the  bulb  has  passed  the  winter  possesses  a 
temperature  of  6-10*  C. ;  the  leaf-shoots  protrude  forcibly  from  the  cold  earth  to  grow 
vigorously  in  the  but  slightly  warmer  air.  There  would  be  but  little  to  surprise  us 
in  this  if  we  did  not  at  the  same  time  notice  the  fact  that  a  new  leaf-shoot  is  already 
formed  in  embryo  in  the  subterranean  bulb  in  April  and  May :  this  shoot,  however, 
does  not  grow  to  any  extent  in  the  warm  soil  during  the  summer  and  autumn.  On 
tlie  contrary,  this  favourable  period  of  vegetation  passes  by,  until  at  the  end  of  the 
winter  an  inconsiderable  rise  of  temperattn-e  above  the  freezing-point  suffices  to  in- 
duce vigorous  growth ;  and,  as  is  well  known,  the  same  is  the  case  with  most 
bulbous  and  tuberous  plants,  many  of  which,  as  the  Meadow  Saffron,  possess  two 
active  periods,  the  flowers  developing  in  the  late  autumn  and  the  foliage-leaves 
belonging  to  them  only  in  the  next  spring.  The  best  known  examples,  however, 
are  afforded  by  the  common  potato  and  the  kitchen  onion.  1  have  many  times 
attempted  to  induce  the  tubers  and  bulbs  ripened  in  the  autumn  to  put  forth  their 
germinal  shoots  during  November,  December,  and  January,  by  laying  them  in  moist, 
warm,  loose  soilj  but  in  the  case  of  the  potato  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  kitchen  onion, 
no  trace  of  germination  appeared.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  attempt  is  repeated 
in  Februar)',  or  still  belter  in  March,  the  germinal  buds  begin  to  grow  vigorously 
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even  in  a  few  days.  At  this  lime  of  the  year,  indeed,  it  does  not  even  require 
a  favourably  high  temperature  and  an  external  supply  of  water :  the  shoots  begin 
to  develope  at  much  lower  temperatures,  and  this,  even  when  the  potatoes  and  bulbs 
do  not  receive  the  addition  of  water  from  without  Not  only  so,  they  will  put 
forth  germinal  shoots  when  suspended  in  dry  air  and  shrivelJed  up  by  the  loss  of 
water.  It  is  evident  that  some  internal  change  must  have  taken  place  in  the  tubers 
and  bulbs  during  the  winter  months  when  it  is  impossible  to  bring  them  into  activity 
from  their  state  of  rest,  since  no  such  change  is  perceptible  externally,  and  the 
behaviour  described  appears  inexplicable  otherwise. 

The  behaviour  of  the  Water-nut,  the  fruit  of  Tra/>a  na/ans^  is  perhaps  still 
more  striking.  If  at  the  end  of  August,  or  in  September,  when  they  are  ripe, 
one  of  these  is  placed  in  a  glass  full  of  water,  no  germination  occurs  either 
during  the  autumn  or  winter,  even  in  a  chamber  where  the  water  is  constantly  at 
i5-ao°C.;  but  in  March  or  April  germination  begins  although  the  water  is  at 
a  temperature  of  only  8-10"  C.  The  most  striking  examples  of  periodic  rest 
and  activity  are  probably  afforded  however  by  the  majority  of  woody  plants, 
especially  those  which  produce  winter-buds  clothed  with  scales,  such  as  the  Horse- 
chestnut,  ordinary  fruit-trees,  and  species  of  Pinus  and  A^ies.  As  soon  as  this 
year's  foliage  and  flower-shoots  have  become  unfolded  in  the  spring  from  the  winter- 
buds  of  the  previous  year,  the  winter-buds  for  the  next  year  are  formed  in  embryo ; 
the  future  shoots  or  even  flowers  deveiope  slowly  within  the  bud  envelopes,  but 
remain  in  an  embryonic  condition,  and  it  is  impossible  by  any  means  to  cause  these 
embryonic  shoots  to  develope  in  the  autumn  or  the  beginning  of  winter.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  develope  in  January,  or  better  in  February,  if  branches  furnished 
with  buds  are  cut  off  and  allowed  to  stand  in  water  in  an  ordinary  warm  dweUing- 
room — i.  e.  at  a  temperature  of  about  1 5-20"^  C.  The  winter-buds  of  trees  thus 
behave  just  like  subterranean  bulbs  and  tubers. 

It  is  by  no  means  to  be  denied  that  in  many  of  these  cases,  especially  in  those  of 
the  winter-buds  of  trees,  some  bulbs  (Hyadniktis^  Crocus),  etc.,  a  considerable  time 
is  necessary  in  order  that  the  embryonic  rudiments  of  the  leaf-shoots  and  flowers 
within  their  envelopes  may  be  first  so  far  prepared  by  slow  growth  that  they  are 
suited  for  rapid  development  subsequently.  The  decisive  point  certainly  does  not 
He  in  this,  however,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  behaviour  of  the  Water-nut.  We  find 
the  most  evident  and  instructive  cases  with  reference  to  the  question  here  alone 
concerned,  however,  in  the  spores  of  many  Cryptogams,  The  majority  of  the 
spores  of  Algae  and  Fungi,  especially  those  produced  by  sexual  fertilisation, 
are  distingxiished  as  *  resting  spores/  because  after  their  formation  in  the  spring 
or  summer  they  remain  dormant  for  8-10  months,  either  in  water  or  dry,  without 
germinating,  whereupon  they  then  put  forth  their  germinal  shoots  at  a  lower  tem- 
perature in  the  following  spring.  This  peculiarity  of  resting  spores  is  so  much 
the  more  striking  since  many  of  these  plants  produce  simultaneously  or  previously  other 
forms  of  spores,  which  are  capable  of  germination  immediately  after  their  origin. 
As  examples  may  be  mentioned  the  zygospores  of  the  Mucorini,  which  require 
rest,  and  the  conidia  of  the  same  fungus  which  can  germinate  at  any  time. 

It  appears  certain  that  the  internal  changes  which  take  place  in  the  resting 
tubers,  bulbs,  buds,  and  spores,  during  the  long  pause,  arc  promoted,  in  many  cases 
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at  least,  by  a  not  loo  excessive  drying-up.  Numerous  experiments  with  Algae  and 
Fungi  show  that  by  means  of  desiccation  (which  must  not  be  carried  too  far  however) 
the  dormant  period  can  be  shortened  in  many  cases,  and  some  observations  not  yet 
sufficiently  confirmed  allow  of  the  conclusion  that  even  in  the  winter-buds  of  trees 
something  of  the  same  kind  occurs.  But  in  all  cases  where  the  resting  spores,  or  in 
Phanerogams  the  seeds,  as  those  of  Trapa^  go  through  their  dormant  period 
the  bottom  of  deep  water,  we  cannot  speak  of  the  co-operation  of  desiccation.  Al 
tWs  appears  to  indicate  rather  that  in  every  case  it  depends  upon  chemical  changes 
in  the  dormant  parts  of  the  plant;  changes  which  proceed  only  extremely  slowly,  and^ 
generally  require  months  for  their  completion.  These  chemical  changes  do  n< 
affect  the  proper  reserve- materials  as  such,  however,  or  at  least  not  throughout  their 
mass,  as  follows  from  the  fact  that  in  potato  tubers,  which  have  been  so  very 
frequently  investigated,  no  striking  dilTerence  has  ever  yet  been  found  in  the 
chemical  composition  in  the  autumn,  before  the  dormant  period,  and  in  the  spring 
following  it.  In  the  same  way  the  numerous  observers  have  perceived  no  changes 
which  immediately  affect  the  reserve-materials  in  the  Algae  and  Fungi. 

On  the  contrary,  all  vigorous  chemical  changes  only  appear  at  tlie  commence- 
ment of  germination,  and  we  know  already  that  these  changes  of  the  reserve- 
materials  are  in  great  part  effected  by  means  of  ferments.  From  these  considera- 
tions I  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  the  case  of  dormant  periods,  it  may  be  a 
matter  of  a  very  slow  production  of  ferments,  which  are  formed  in  the  buds  capable  of 
growth;  and  that  the  possibility  of  putting  the  existing  reserve-materials  into  the  active 
state  in  which  they  are  directly  suitable  for  the  requirements  of  growth,  only  appears 
when  they  have  been  produced  in  sufficient  quantity.  That  this  production  of 
ferments  may  be  in  its  turn  favoured  by  various  external  circumstances  during  the 
dormant  periods — e.g.  in  many  cases  by  desiccation  or  the  cold  of  winter — is  not  t< 
be  denied.  On  the  other  hand,  in  cases  where  spores,  buds,  tubers,  and  seeds  are' 
capable  of  germination  immediately  after  their  production,  it  may  be  assumed  that 
they  lake  up  the  necessary  quantity  of  ferments  or  similarly  effective  matters  at  the 
lime  of  their  origin,  from  the  molher*plant. 

Since  at  the  present  lime  the  attention  of  vegetable  physiologists  is  being 
directed  towards  ferments,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  researches  will  not  be  wanting 
confirm  or  contradict  the  hypothesis  here  put  forth.  In  any  case  the  periodic' 
alternation  of  rest  and  vegetative  activity,  as  one  of  the  most  general  phenomena  in 
the  life  of  the  plant,  is  worthy  of  greater  attention  than  has  hitherto  been  accorded 
to  it  *, 


'  Pfefler  has  collected  the  Hteriiture  on  the  annual  periods  of  vegetation  in  his  '  Pß^Hun- 
physiologic^  pp.  106,  &c. 


LECTURE    XXII 


PASSAGE  OF  THE  PLASTIC  MATERIALS  THROUGH  THE  TISSUES, 


That  the  maierials  serving  for  the  construciion  of  the  organs  must  travel  in  the 
growing  and  assimilating  plant  over  distances  more  or  less  extensive,  results  as  a 
necessary  consequence  from  all  the  facts  hitherto  stated.  Growth  takes  place  at  the 
apices  of  the  roots  on  the  one  hand,  and  in  and  beneath  ihe  buds  on  the  other,  and 
plastic  substances  are  of  course  employed  there :  at  the  lime  of  germination  they  are 
contained  in  the  reser\'oirs  of  reserve-materials,  and  must  travel  from  thence  to  the 
places  mentioned.  In  fully-grown  plants  with  assimilating  foliage  leaves,  the  latter 
behave  hke  reservoirs  of  resen-e-malerials ;  the  plastic  substances  necessary  for  the 
growth  of  the  buds  and  of  the  distant  roots  pass  out  from  them.  That  the 
path  which  individual  molecules  of  starch  and  sugar  and  the  substances  forming 
protoplasm  pass  over  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  be  very  long,  is  obvious 
on  reflecting  that  the  materials  of  which  the  subterranean  roots  of  a  tree  (e.  g.  a 
Palm)  20  metres  high  arc  fonned,  have  licen  originally  produced  in  the  crown  of 
leaves,  20  metres  or  more  distant  from  the  roots. 

But  it  is  also  easy  to  convince  ourselves  of  this  fact  experimentally.  If,  for 
instance,  the  bud  at  the  end  of  a  well-developed  Gourd  plant  is  directed  through 
a  narrow  hole  into  the  dark  cavity  of  a  wooden  box,  as  in  Fig.  238,  it  is  obvious 
that  all  those  materials  which  are  now  employed  in  the  growth  of  the  parts  in 
the  dark  must  necessarily  have  been  derived  Trom  the  leaves  which  assimilate 
under  the  influence  of  light  outside  the  box.  The  figure  represents  a  definite, 
observed  case.  The  Gourd  plant  made  use  of  in  the  experiment  already  possessed 
thirteen  large  leaves  on  its  main  stem,  the  total  assimilating  area  of  which  amounted 
to  about  1*5  square  metres  when,  on  the  251h  of  July,  1881,  the  terminal  bud  of  the 
stem  was  directed  at  d  into  the  box  A".  All  the  buds  and  leaf-shoots  in  the  axils  of 
the  leaves  had  been  previously  cut  away,  in  order  that  al!  the  products  of  assimilation 
of  the  thirteen  leaves  should  pass  into  the  bud  which  was  now  in  the  dark.  Inside  the 
box,  wliich  was  about  two  metres  high,  one  metre  broad,  and  one  metre  long,  there 
developed,  in  the  course  of  the  next  four  or  five  weeks,  an  extremely  vigorous  system 
of  etiolated  sho<-jts,  with  white  stems  and  leaf-stalks,  and  yellow  leaves.  On  the  ist 
of  September,  that  is,  after  five  weeks,  the  terminal  bud  of  the  etiolated  main  stem 
was  conducted  to  the  exterior  through  a  hole  e  in  the  roof  of  the  box ;  and  the  shoot 
which  had  grown  in  the  dark  inside  the  box,  and  which  possessed  structural  peculiarities 
[3]  \  a 
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accordingly,  now  developed  further  in  the  light.  The  whole  of  the  part  C,  up  to 
the  7th  of  October,  was  about  ^5  cm.  long,  and  possessed  eight  fine  green  leaves ; 
all  the  organs,  flowers,  tendrils,  etc.  being  normal  in  structure.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  from  a  small  flower-bud  which  had  been  conducted  into  the   box  withi, 


»OÜ   iL! 


I  4tv>vt  of  nrPikCh  «I  n  HtM  tl«velof>«d  in  the  4*t)L  spice. 
a  lett  to  ill«  cvterioi  atio^t«  <cr  the  trat). 


rest  on  the  251h  of  July,  a  Gourd  fruit  had  been  formed  by  ihe  artificial  impregna- 
tion of  the  flower  subsequently  developed :  on  the  8th  of  October  this  fruit  possessed 
a  circumference  of  59  cm.»  and  weighed  about  3  kilograms,  and  contained  195 
seeds,  a  third  of  which  were  shown  to  be  capable  of  germination.  It  is  evident  thai 
all  the  substances  which  had  served  for  the  construction  of  the  organs  in  the  dark 
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had  been  conveyed  from  the  organs  outside  the  box  to  the  etiolated  shoot  inside : 
the  necessary  water  and  ash  ingredients  coming  from  the  roots,  and  the  organic 
substance  from  the  green  leaves.  The  fruit  alone  contained  about  250  grams  of 
organic  substance,  and  if  we  assign  to  the  other  etiolated  organs  in  the  box — the 
shoot-axes,  leaves  and  tendrils — the  ver^'  slight  value  of  50  grams  of  organic  sub- 
stance, we  have  about  300  grams  of  organic  substance,  conveyed  in  the  course  of 
seventy-four  days  from  the  green  leaves  into  the  parts  growing  in  the  dark.  Up 
to  the  ist  of  September  the  substance  was  provided  exclusively  by  the  thirteen  leaves 
situated  outside  the  box^  and  lliey  possessed  an  assimilating  surface  of  1*5  sq.  metres, 
The  shoots  which  subsequently  grew  out,  beyond  the  roof  of  the  box,  were  able  to  build 
up  their  constructive*  matters  themselves:  only  the  water  and  mineral  matters  had  to 
be  conveyed  to  them  from  the  roots  through  a  distance  of  4-5  metres.  If  we  had 
made  our  experiment  with  the  difference  that,  after  conducting  the  bud  into  the  box, 
all  the  leaves  outside  were  cut  away,  or  themselves  placed  in  darkness  in  the  same 
way,  the  bud  would  then  have  grown  in  the  box  for  a  few  days  longer,  and  then  all 
the  parts  in  the  dark  would  have  perished.  The  incidental  abnormalities  of  the 
organs  developed  in  the  dark  come  no  further  into  consideration  here.  If  during  the 
period  of  vegetation,  however,  we  had  investigated  the  etiolated  organs  in  the  box 
micro-chemically,  we  should  have  found  sugar  and  starch^grains  in  the  parenchyma  of 
the  shoot-axes  and  petioles,  proteinaceous  matters  in  the  sieve-tubes  of  the  vascular 
bundles,  protoplasm  in  all  the  cells,  and  etiolated  yellow  chlorophyll-grains  in  the 
yellow  leaves '. 

If  we  now  enquire  as  to  the  forms  of  tissue'  in  which  the  plastic  substances  from 
the  reservoirs  of  reserve-materials  are  conveyed  to  the  growing  parts,  the  answer  may 
be  given  generally  that  the  albuminous  matters  move  in  the  phloem  of  the  vascular 
bundles,  while  starch,  sugar  and  fats,  and  the  nitrogenous  substance  asparagin, 
belonging  to  the  protoplasm-formers,  are  conveyed  in  the  parenchymatous  tissues  of 
the  shoot-axes,  petioles,  roots,  etc.  The  materials  mentioned  may  be  recognised  at 
all  times  on  these  routes,  so  long  as  the  conditions  for  so  doing  exist — i.  e*  if  it  is 
observed  whence  the  matters  in  question  come,  and  where  they  are  made  use  of. 
Apart  from  a  few  special  cases,  it  is  shown  that  every  portion  of  an  organ  about  to 
begin  to  grow  vigorously,  becomes  in  the  first  place  filled  with  proteid  matters  (or 
asparagin)»  and  with  fine-grained  starch  and  sugar,  which  are  conveyed  to  it  from 
the  reservoirs  of  reserve-materials^  or  from  the  assimilating  leaves.  Then,  when  any 
particular  part  of  a  root,  shoot-axis,  or  leaf.  etc.  is  fully  developed,  the  materials 
become  used  up  and  disappear. 

It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  here,  however,  that  by  means  of  growth  itself,  the 
organs  already  developed  come  to  lie  between  those  parts  which  supply  the  materials 


»  Wilh  respect  to  the  behaviour  of  pkßts  in  the  dark.  cf.  ray  Ire&tises  •  ÜSfr  tUn  Einßms  dts 
Tagestichtei  auf  NeHbildung  utid  Entfaltung  Virsehiedemr  Pßanztnorganf'  (Bot.  Zcitg.  1863),  and 
*Di<  Wirkung  des  Lichtts  auf  die  Blüthenbildung  utüer  Vermittlung  dtr  Laulfbläiter^  (Bot.  Zcitg. 
1865,  No.  J5,  &cO. 

»  My  first  publications  directed  against  the  old  theory  of  the  descending  sap  are.  •  Ober  die 
Leitung  plastischer  Stoffe  durch  verschiedene  Gnoeheformenl  Flora,  1S63  (p.  33),  and  the  chapter  on 
the  translocation  of  plastic  substancea  in  my  * Experimental-physiologie'  (18Ö5,  p.  374),  where  the 
older  literature  i^  also  cited. 
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and  those  where  they  are  made  use  of;  so  that  with  the  progressive  growth  of  the 
shoot-axes  and  roots,  the  distance  through  parts  already  fully  grown  which  the  forma- 
tive substances  must  traverse  on  their  way  to  the  parts  which  are  growing  and  which 


rtc.  339.— DisKnun  of  a  dicotyledonous  plant.  /  young  embryo  in  the  seed;  //  the  same  somewhat  older; 
///  the  plant  after  the  conclusion  of  germination  when  comnencing  to  assimilate  independently.  The  black 
portions  indicate  the  growing  points,  conuining  chiefly  proteid  materials ;  the  grey  ones  are  the  parts  which 
are  elongating,  where  the  proteid  matters  are  less  abundant,  but  into' which  starch  and  sugar  have  passed  to  be 
employed  in  growth.  The  parts  left  white  are  fuUy  grown;  and  c  and  b  are  carrying  on  the  function  of 
assimilation. 


make  use  of  them  becomes  greater  and  greater.  Figure  239  may  serve  to 
illustrate  this,  since  it  represents  diagrammatically  the  distribution  of  the  stales  of 
growth   of  a  young  Dicotyledon.     All   the  organs   already  fully  developed,   and 
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therefore  no  longer  growing,  are  simply  in  oulline  and  not  shaded ;  those  which 
'are  actively  growing  are  shaded  ;  and  the  very  slowly  developing  growing  points 
are  represented  black*  Let  us  now  assume  that  this  diagrammatic  plant  has 
completed  its  germinaüon,  and  is  already  noorisbing  itself  by  means  of  assimila- 
tion. The  folly  developed  cotyledons  r,  wlii<-h  we  supjxjse  to  contain  chlorophyll, 
and  the  fully  developed  leaf  &,  do  duty  as  organs  of  assimilation.  From  these 
the  products  of  assimiktion  and  metal>olism  have  to  travel  on  the  one  hand  down 
to  the  roots  iv  v/  it/\  and  also,  and  to  a  still  greater  extent,  up  to  the  young 
parts  of  the  shoot  which  are  shaded  dark.  It  is  at  once  seen  that  between  the 
places  where  the  consumption  of  material  occurs,  and  the  organs  of  assimilation, 
parts  are  intercalated  which  are  no  longer  growing,  and  thus  do  not  use  up  the 
Kjnalerials.  Nevertheless  the  plastic  substances  must  travel  through  these  fully  de- 
veloped parts  to  the  (darkly  shaded)  growing  portions.  This  takes  place,  so  far 
Las  the  albuminous  matters  are  concerned,  in  the  pliloem  of  the  vascular  bundles 
which  are  indicated  in  the  figure:  starch,  sugar,  and  asparagin,  on  the  contrary, 
travel  in  the  layers  of  parenchyma,  and,  as  micro-chemical  investigations  show, 
chiefly  in  those  layers  which  immediately  surround  the  vascular  bundles.  This  refers 
especially  to  the  transitory  starch,  as  to  the  movement  of  which  a  few  words  more 
may  be  added  here.  Where  a  young  organ  commences  to  grow,  its  small  paren- 
chyma-cells become  filled  with  fine-grained  starch,  and  then  sugar  appears  in  ad- 
dition. As  the  part  goes  on  growing,  die  starch  and  sugar  increase;  they  being 
supplied  in  quantities  greater  than  those  consumed.  Subsequently,  the  relation  is  re- 
versed, and  more  is  consumed  t!»an  is  supplied,  and  when  the  organ  in  question  is 
fully  develo[)ed,  the  starch  and  sugar  have  disappeared.  This  takes  place  not 
only  when  the  supply  of  food  is  deriveil  from  the  starch-forming  organs  of  assimi- 
lation, or  from  reservoirs  of  reserve-materials  abounding  in  starch,  but  also  when  the 
reservoirs  of  reserve-materials  previously  contained  no  starch  at  all,  but  cane-sugar 
as  in  the  root  of  the  Beet,  inulin  as  in  the  tubers  of  the  Dahlia,  or  even  fat  as  in 
most  germinating  seeds,  or,  finally,  cellulose  as  in  the  Date.  In  a  word,  apart 
from  rarer  cases  of  plants  in  which  the  formation  of  starch  is  almost  entirely 
suppressed,  as  in  the  common  Onion,  the  various  kinds  of  substances  which 
form  cell- walls,  before  they  are  directly  made  use  of  in  growth,  are  at  least  in  part 
transformed  into  starch,  which  is  then  only  used  up  directly  as  the  cell-walls  de- 
velops We  have  as  yet  no  satisfactory  explanation  of  this  remarkable  fact.  Although 
no  doubt  whatever  now  exists  that  the  starch  w^hich  enters  the  young  parts  of  the 
1  growing  shoot  (in  a  germinating  Oak  for  instance,  or  the  bulb  of  a  Tuhp  just  putting 
fforth  shoots),  and  which  at  first  increases  but  then  always  disappears  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  growth  of  the  part,  is  derived  from  the  starch  contained  in  the  reservoirs  of 
leservc-materials — the  cotyledons  or  bulb-scales;  nevertheless  it  is  likewise  certain, 
'•on  the  other  hand,  that  tliesc  small  starch-granules  are  for  and  by  themselves  im- 
movable, and  that  no  single  starch-granule  is  itself  in  the  act  of  travelling.  This 
follows,  on  the  one  band,  from  the  fact  tliat  the  transitory  starch  which  has  passed 
into  the  growing  j)art3  consists  of  v^ry  small  granules,  whereas  that  in  the  reser\oirs 
of  reserve-materials  is  large-grained  and  different  in  shape ;  moreover  it  would 
he  quite  impossible  for  solid  starch-grains  to  pass  through  the  closed  cell-walls  of  the 
parenchyma,  while  the  necessary  moving  forces  would  also  be  wanting.     When  in 
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»pile  of  lliia  wc  »peak  of  a  iranslocation  of  the  starch,  an  assumption  is  necesstq 
the  first  place  to  complete  the  direct  observation.  This  is  in  general  to  the 
dfect  tliat  ilic  wandering  starch  undergoes  continual  solution  and  re-formation 
progrc»*ive!y  from  cell  to  cell.  In  this  the  activity  of  Schimpers  starch-forming 
corpu»clcR  co*operatcs  in  the  celts  in  question,  or,  in  the  younger  portions,  the  change 

is  effected  by  the  protoplasm  itself.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  enter  more  into  detail 
respecting  this  problem,  however,  it  being 
only  intended  to  do  away  with  a  possible 
error  which  might  arise  from  the  use  of  the 
expression  '  transitory  starch/  Perhaps 
a  similar  assumption  is  also  lo  be  made 
respecting  the  translocation  of  fat  in  the 
closed  parenchyma.  Within  the  parts  of 
the  shoot-axes,  petioles,  and  leaf-veins 
which  are  already  fully  developed,  the 
starch,  then,  passes  from  tlie  reservoirs  of 
reserve-materials  or  organs  of  assimilation 
lo  the  growing  pans,  chiefly  or  exclusively 
in  that  layer  of  parenchyina  which  imme- 
diately siuTOunds  the  vascular  bundle,  or, 
in  many  Dicotyledons,  separates  all  the 
leaf-traces  in  the  shoot-axis  from  the  cor- 
tex as  a  closed  layer.  This  is  the  layer 
which  we  have  previously  learnt  to  know 
as  the  endodermis,  and  which,  on  account 
of  this  very  function,  I  introduced  into 
physiology  long  ago  as  the  starch -bearing 
layer.  If  a  more  extensive  movement  of 
starch  occurs,  it  takes  place  also  in  the 
external  layers  of  the  pith,  internal  to  the 
vascular  bundles ;  and,  in  the  case  of  a 
very  vigorous  transport  of  starch,  as  when 
the  leaves  of  trees  are  being  emptied  in 
the  autumn,  even  the  phlo€m  of  the  vas- 
cular bundles  may  take  part  in  it. 

In  the  growing  points  tliemselves,  Le. 
in  the  extremely  small-celled  tissue  of  the 
apices  of  the  roots  and  siioot-ases,  I  have 
never  succeeded  in  detecüog  transitory 
tlifek  or  8^ga^,  Both  appear  ui  ihc^  cdU  only  when  they  pass  over  from  ihe 
mteyoiltl  ttagc  into  that  of  extension — of  more  rapid  growth — and  as  soon  as 
imcfcellttlar  spuccs  arise  in  the  young  parench>Tna.  The  extremely  small  qmiMiljr 
of  ceU-wal)  forming  substance  which  is  made  use  of  in  the  embryonal  dssae  of  the 
growing  p«.iiQt  is  In  acccfdance  with  dtt&  In  the  growing  pomt  itself  growth  is  ex* 
veedingly  sbw,  the  developing  cell- walk  tmmca^nblf  ihia,  and  the  enbiTOiMl  tbsoie 
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itself  densely  filled  with  proteid  substances,  in  which  the  extremely  small  quantity 
of  cell-wall  forming  substance  eludes  direct  recognition. 

So  far  as  we  are  informed  with  respect  to  the  corresponding  matters  in  trees  and 
other  woody  plants,  the  movements  referred  to  take  place  here  also  practically 
along  the  paths  indicated,  though  with  some  slight  modifications.  Here,  however, 
the  additional  fact  comes  into  consideration  that  the  parenchymatous  tissue 
system  extends  also  into  the  wood ;  from  the  cortex  the  horizontal  medullary  rays 
lead  directly  into  the  interior  of  the  compact  mass  of  wood,  and  the  wood  paren- 
chyma distributed  between  the  proper  wood-fibres  and  vessels  is  proved  to  be  in 
continuity  with  them,  so  that  medullary  rays  and  wood- parenchyma  may  be  regarded 
to  a  certain  extent  as  fine  ramifications  of  the  cortical  parenchyma,  by  means  of 
which  it  extends  into  the  compact  mass  of 
wood.  Accordingly,  during  the  vegetative 
period  this  parenchymatous  part  of  the 
wood  also  becomes  filled  with  reserve- 
materials  ;  chiefly,  and  usually  in  our  trees, 
with  starch,  in  some  cases  also  with  other 
cell-wall  forming  substances-  -in  the  North 
American  Sugar-maple  for  example  with 
cane-sugar.  That  these  reserve-malcrials 
stored  up  in  the  wood  are  dissolved  when 
the  buds  are  put  forth  in  spring,  and 
carried  away  and  used  up  in  growth,  fol- 
lows fi-om  their  disappearance  at  that  time; 
this  proceeds  from  the  thinner  bud-bearing 
twigs  to  the  older  branches,  and  then 
into  the  stem,  as  slated  some  time  ago 
by  Theodore  Hartig.  This  distinguished 
observer  found  also  that  when  in  the 
spring  a  ring  of  cortical  tissue  is  taken  from 
the  stem,  and  the  whole  of  the  ordinary 
conducting  organs  thus  interrupted,  the 
tree  nevertheless  puts  forth  shoots,  and 
makes  use  of  the  starch  deposited  in  the 
wood  parenchjTna  beneath  the  annular 
wound  in  the  process,  whence  it  follows  that  this  starch  can  be  conveyed  through 
the  w^ood  parench}Tiia  itself.  It  is  easy  to  demonstrate  by  micro*chemical  investiga- 
tions as  well  as  by  simple  experiments^  that  the  buds  of  trees  behave  exactly  like 
the  germinal  shoots  of  tubers,  bulbs,  and  seeds,  with  respect  to  the  phenomena  here 
spoken  of 

I  have  hitherto  taken  into  consideration  only  the  vegetative  organs — roots  and 
shoots.  That  exactly  the  same  principles  hold  good  for  the  nutrition  of  flowers  and 
fruits,  so  far  as  the  employment  and  the  travelling  of  plastic  substances  in  growth  are 
concerned,  is  a  fact  of  which  I  afforded  a  series  of  detailed  proofs  in  my  researches 


FiC.  aii^Winter-lYiid  of  ibe  Kone-chatnut  in  laiiffitu- 
dlnal  %«tioiu  r  cortex,  4  wood»  m  pUh  of  tbc  prcrinus  yw'» 
tiu^t-«slis  fr.  J  ka]«s.  /  folicce  leave»  of  tlie  bud  which  co»« 
taliu  the  iaflorcKcnce  K 


*  See  note  2,  p.  355. 
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cited  at  the  beginning ' ;  and  the  very  configuration  of  the  parts  of  the  fruit  and 
seed  allows  in  many  cases  the  relations  between  plastic  matters  and  growth  to  be 
perceived  particularly  clearly.  I  must  here  omit  the  detailed  enumeration  of  these 
matters,  only  finding  space  for  the  remark  that  the  materials  for  growth  conveyed 
to  the  flowers  and  young  fruits  are  obviously  carried,  in  green  plants  which  possess 
foliage  at  the  same  time,  from  the  assimilating  leaves  through  the  flower-stalks. 
Nevertheless,  the  shooting  of  Tulip  and  Hyacinth  bulbs  in  spring  shows  that  even 
in  the  reservoirs  of  reserve-materials  substances  serving  for  the  formation  of  flowers 
may  be  stored  up ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  ordinary  fruit-trees,  Horse-chestnuts, 
etc.,  the  flowers  of  which  unfold  in  the  spring  before  or  simultaneously  with  the 
appearance  of  the  green  leaves,  employing  for  that  purpose  the  plastic  materials 
reserved  in  the  wood  and  cortex. 

We  now  come  to  the  further  question,  by  means  of  what  mechanical  arrange- 
ments are  the  materials  put  in  motion  at  the  time  of  growth  ?  It  is  simply  a  matter  of 
the  transport  of  particles  the  inertia  of  which  has  to  be  overcome,  and  which  must  be 
set  in  motion  by  particular  forces.  Here  again,  however,  the  facts  are  not  so  simple 
that  they  can  be  rendered  clear  in  a  few  words.  At  any  rate  two  essentially  different 
mechanical  processes  have  to  be  distinguished  from  one  another,  inasmuch  as  under 
certain  circumstances  pressure  is  able  to  effect  the  normal  movements  of  material, 
though  of  course  as  a  rule  it  is  the  forces  of  diffusion  which  are  in  play. 

Regarding  in  the  first  place  those  phenomena  where  pressure  comes  into  con- 
sideration as  the  cause  of  movement,  the  sieve-tubes  and  laticiferous  vessels  may 
first  be  mentioned. 

The  albuminous  substances  contained  in  the  sieve-tubes  are  but  little  suited  for 
movements  of  diffusion,  hence  the  transverse  and  longitudinal  walls  of  the  sieve-tubes: 
are  provided  with  fine  perforations,  and  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  though  these 
pores  are  so  extremely  fine,  very  considerable  quantities  of  these  substances  can  be  forced 
through  them  by  pressure.  If  a  fresh  stem  of  the  Gourd  plant,  or  other  very  suc- 
culent shrub,  is  cut  across,  the  alkaline  contents  of  the  phloem-bundles  exude  in  the 
form  of  drops  which  slowly  increase  in  size,  it  may  be  till  they  become  as  large  as  a  pea, 
and  then  (at  least  in  the  Cucurbitaceae)  coagulate.  Now  it  is  clear  that  these  relatively 
large  masses  of  albuminous  substance  could  not  possibly  be  contained  in  the  segments 
of  the  sieve-tubes  which  have  been  incidentally  cut  across,  but  that  the  contents  of 
sieve-tubes  far  distant  from  the  section  must  here  come  into  view.  Taking  into 
account  the  anatomical  constitution  of  the  sieve-tubes,  this  exudation  of  the  contents 
is  only  possible  by  means  of  some  relatively  strong  pressure,  which  must  be  exerted 
on  their  walls.  Such  a  pressure  actually  exists,  moreover ;  it  is  brought  about  by  the 
turgescence  of  the  succulent  parenchyma,  which  strives  to  extend  in  all  directions. 
In  exactly  the  same  manner  as  the  epidermis  in  a  living  shoot  is  passively  distended 
by  the  succulent  parenchyma  (as  described  in  Lecture  XII),  so  also  must  the  soft- 
walled  sieve-tubes  be  compressed  by  the  parenchyma.  Of  course  so  long  as  they 
are  filled  with  fluid,  in  the  intact  plant,  this  supports  the  pressure  of  the  parenchyma, 


*  Details  as  to  the  behaviour  of  the  matters  forming  the  cell-wall  in  fruits  are  found  in  my 
treatise,  '  Über  die  Stoße,  welche  das  Material  zur  Bildung  der  Zellhäute  liefern,'  in  Jahib.  für  wiss. 
Bot.  1,1863,  pp.  270,  &c.). 
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since  there  is  no  passage  for  it  to  escape.  In  the  neighbourbfX)d  of  the  growing  buds, 
however,  the  tension  of  the  tissue  is  much  smaller,  and  the  pressure  of  the  paren- 
chyma on  the  young  sieve-tubes  there  situated  feebler,  whence  it  follows  that  even 
in  the  intact  plant  the  contents  of  ihe  sieve-tubes  arc  forced  towards  the  buds  by  the 
pressure  of  the  parenchyma  of  older  parts  of  the  shoot,  and  this,  in  accordance  with 
growth,  need  only  take  place  slowly.  It  is  not  impossil>le  that  yet  more  special 
relations  of  organisation  co-0|x?rate  here ;  and  the  emptying  of  the  sieve-tubes,  or, 
better,  the  dilution  of  their  contents  by  water  in  older  shoot-axes,  and  perhaps  also 
the  formation  of  die  Callus  (in  trees,  esjiecially  in  the  autumn),  indicates  something 
of  the  kind.  Nevertheless,  scarcely  anything  definite  can  at  present  be  sail!  in  this 
connection. 

With  respect  to  the  pressure  of  the  surrounding  parenchymatous  tissues,  the 
laticiferous  vessels  *,  where  they  exist,  are  in  the  same  position  as  the  sieve-tubes. 
The  simple  fact  that  every  wounding  of  a  fresh  turgescent  plant  which  contains  latex 
causes  ilie  immediate  production  of  a  thick  drop  of  latex,  and  that  in  old,  large 
specimens  of  succulent  Euphorbias  even  streams  of  latex  exude,  and  in  a  few 
seconds  yield  several  cubic  centimetres  of  liquid,  alone  suffices  to  demonstrate  that  the 
latex  is  extruded  from  wounds  with  great  force.  That  this  is  not  in  any  way  a  mere 
outflow,  follows  at  once  from  the  fact  that  after  cutting  across  a  milky  stem,  not  only 
the  lower  cut  surface  of  the  apical  portion  but  the  upper  one  of  the  root-stock  also 
extrudes  the  latex.  Besides,  the  laticiferous  vessels  are  extremely  narrow  capillary 
tubes,  ifie  normal  terminations  of  which  in  the  buds,  leaves,  and  root-apices  are 
closed  :  how  could  fluid  flow  out  at  all  on  cutting  such  capillaries  closed  at  thoi 
ends?  It  would  scarcely  have  been  worth  while  to  introduce  these  self-evident 
reflections,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  even  celebrated  botanists  have  doubted  the 
action  of  the  pressure  which  I  rendered  evident  so  long  ago  as  1865  {Experimmlal- 
physiohgit\  p,  386).  The  laticiferous  vessels  as  well  as  the  sieve-tubes  behave  in  this 
connection  exactly  like  the  blood-vessels  in  the  human  body :  when  w^e  wound  our* 
selves  the  blood  does  not  simply  flow  out,  tt  is  driven  out. 

On  now  enquiring  what  significance  this  pressure,  exerted  from  all  sides  on  the 
laticiferous  vessels,  may  possibly  have  in  the  economy  of  the  plant,  it  is  to  be  noticed^ 
that  the  pressure  of  the  tissues  diminishes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  growing  buds] 
and  other  young  organs,  and  that  tht-refore  the  stronger  pressure  of  the  parenchyma 
in  the  older  succulent  parts  must  drive  the  latex  towards  the  younger  growing  parts ; 
though  this,  of  course,  cannot  be  regarded  as  exhausting  the  mechanics  of  the  subject. 
Nevertheless,  wc  know  at  present  no  more  than  what  has  been  said.  However, 
that  a  continuous  movement  of  latex  from  the  older  and  especially  the  assimilating 
organs  to  the  young  growing  parts  also  comes  into  consideration  for  the  supply 
of  plastic  substances,  follows  from  the  fact,  confirmed  by  numerous  observers,  that 
larger  or  smaller  quantities  of  proteid  substances,  fats,  and  carbo-hydrates  (in  the 


*  After  Schii]tz-Schultzens.teiii  had  previously  ascribed  to  the  latex  an  unduly  high  significaiice 
for  the  life  of  the  plant,  and  hnd  at  the  same  lime  connected  with  it  the  mo»t  confused  errors,  in  a 
prize  essay  rewarded  by  the  Parisian  Academy,  the  importance  of  the  latex  was  again  far  undcr- 
estimated  by  Hugo  von  Muhl  in  a  critical  reply.  I  led  the  way  for  the  correct  appreciation  of  the 
•igniAcanc«  of  latex  and  its  rccc|>taclcs  for  Ihe  nutrition  of  the  plant  in  my  *  Experimental^ 
phyiiolQgit"  (1865,  p.  386,1. 
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Euphorbiaccse  particularly  starch-grains)  are  as  a  rule  contained  in  the  lat 
Knowing  how  economical  tlie  plant  is  with  these^iis  constructive  materials — it  will 
scarcely  be  assumed  that  these  substances  are  contained  in  die  laticiferous  vessels  for 
any  other  purpose  than  to  be  conveyed  to  the  growing  organs.  Of  course  it  is  not 
to  be  forgotten  that  the  laticiferous  vessels  contain  at  the  same  time  considerable 
quantities  of  secretions — caoutchouc,  resins,  ethereal  oils,  alkaloids,  etc. ;    that  is, 

ibstanccs  not  employed  in  growth  but  produced  as  bye-products.  The  presence  of 
these  substances  in  the  laticiferous  vessels  by  no  means  proves  that  the  constructive 
materials  likewise  present  are  useless,  however,  any  more  than  the  presence  of 
carbon  dioxide  and  various  products  of  the  decomposition  of  the  tissues  in  the  veins 
of  animals  warrants  us  in  regarding  the  useful  constituents  of  their  blood  as  useless. 
With  this  view,  which  I  put  forth  in  1865.  a  series  of  experimental  researches  by 
Faivre  *  on  ß'icus  elasika,  Aforus  alha^  and  Tragopogon  agree.  Nevertheless,  here 
again  a  rich  field  still  lies  open  for  experimental  and  microscopical  investigation,  and 
its  fruitfulness  is  perhaps  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  very  active  peptonising  ferments 
have  already  been  discovered  in  the  latex  of  some  plants,  e.  g.  Carica  Papaya  and 
Ficus  Carica. 

The  pressure  of  the  tissues,  as  evinced  by  the  outflow  of  fluids  from  wounds,  is 
observable,  however,  not  only  in  the  case  of  sieve-tubes  and  laticiferous  vessels :  even 
the  succulent  turgid  parenchyma  itself  exhibits  an  exactly  similar  phenomenon.  Any 
transverse  section  made  with  a  sharp  knife  through  a  succulent  stem,  or  petiole^  shows 
that  far  more  sap  exudes  from  the  cut  surface  of  the  parenchyma  than  could  have 
been  contained  in  the  few  cells  incidentally  opened  by  the  section :  the  greater  part 
of  this  exuding  sap  is  evidently  pressed  out  from  parenchyma  cells  some  distance 
ren)oved  from  the  section.  Here,  however,  the  fact  is  not  so  simple  as  in  the  case 
of  the  sieve-tubes,  since  it  depends  upon  the  exudation  of  sap  from  closed  living 
parenchyma  ceils,  where  the  expressed  fluid  must  filter,  not  only  through  the  cell- 
walls,  but,  what  is  more,  through  their  protoplasmic  linings,  the  pressure  evidently 
being  afforded  by  the  strong  turgescence  of  the  parenchyma  cells  themselves. 
However  profitable  it  might  be  to  enter  more  in  detail  into  this  remarkable  phe- 
nomenon and  its  consequences,  the  mere  mention  of  them  must  suffice  here. 

We  have  to  seek  the  most  general  cause  of  the  movements  of  the  materials  in 
plants,  however,  in  diosmotic  processes.  These  consist  in  the  attraction  between 
water  and  soluble  substances,  which  in  the  case  before  us  undergoes  important  modifi- 
cations from  the  fact  that  the  processes  in  question  must  take  place  through  cellulose 
walls  which  are  clothed  with  living  protoplasm.     The  most  essential  facts  on  this 

ibject  have  already  been  mentioned  (Lecture  XII).  Since  space  does  not  allow  of 
%ur  entering  specially  upon  the  mechanics  of  the  diosmotic  processes  coming  into 
consideration  here,  1  must  content  myself  witl\  a  few  general  remarks  *. 

Ever)^  process  of  diffusion  or  of  diosmosis  between  a  living  cell  and  its  environ- 
ment must,  sooner  or  later,  if  undisturbed,  pass  over  into  a  certain  condition  of 


*  Cf.  Fai>TC  on  Latex,  *Ann.  des  Sc,  Nat*  1866,  vol.  vi  (p.  33),  and  1869.  vol.  x  Cp-  97)1 
* Contptis  rtMiius,'  1879  ^p.  369);  and  Pfeffer,  * PßnnuH-physiotogit*  (p.  325);  Hansen,  Sittungsbtr. 
d.pk.  med,  Ga,,  Erlangen,  8  Nov.  1880. 

■  With  regard  lo  the  theory  of  diosmosis  I  refer  to  the  detailed  account  in  PfeflTcr's  •  Pfl^Mzm' 
phyuohgitt  chftp.  ii,  and  Sachs'  * ExptrimfHitd-physiohgic*  1865  (pp.  157,  Sec) 
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equilibrium,  in  accordance  with  the  diosmotic  conditions  just  given,  and  then  all 
further  movements  of  diffusion  cease.  If,  for  example,  a  cell  is  able  to  take  up  sugar 
by  endosmose  from  its  environment,  the  absorption  ceases  so  soon  as  an  equal  con- 
centration occurs  within  and  outside  the  ceil,  or  even  earlier.  If,  however,  the  sugar 
which  enters  into  the  cell  is  made  use  of,  to  form  starch  for  example,  then  so  long 
as  the  formation  of  starch  continues  more  sugar  will  be  able  continually  to  pass  into 
the  same  cell ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  chemical  metamorphosis  of  the  di(">smotic 
body  here  prevents  the  establishment  of  an  equilibrium  of  diffusion,  and  contributes 
to  the  continual  transport  of  larger  quantities  into  the  cell,  which  thus  behaves  towards 
its  saccharine  environment  as  a  centre  of  attraction.  Something  very  similar  will 
happen  if  proteid-forming  substances  dififuse  into  a  cell,  and  are  there  employed  in 
the  formation  of  crystalloids.  In  like  manner  it  is  obvious  that  when  starch-grains 
are  transformed  into  sugar  in  a  cell»  and  neighbouring  cells  take  up  the  sugar  by 
diosmosis,  equilibrium  can  only  be  established  when  the  formation  of  sugar  ceases  in 
the  eel!  containing  starch ;  or,  in  other  words,  a  cell  in  which  a  soluble  substance 
arises  behaves  in  diffusion  as  a  centre  of  repulsion. 

This  view  may  be  a!so  extended  to  whole  aggregates  of  tissues  and  organs, 
and  at  the  same  time  we  obtain  from  it  the  reason  why  chemical  metamorphoses  of 
the  plastic  matters  are  so  generally  connected  with  their  transport.  To  give  a  few 
examples  only* — Starch  is  assimilated  in  the  leaves  of  the  Beet :  in  the  petioles  it  is 
found  again  in  the  form  of  glucose  (i.  e.  a  sugar  which  reduces  cuprous  oxide).  This 
glucose  now  enters  the  growing  and  swelling  root,  and  is  transformed  into  cane-sugar 
in  its  parenchyma.  As  each  particle  of  glucose,  which  evidently  passes  from  the 
petioles  and  enters  the  root,  is  transformed  into  cane-sugar,  it  acts,  according  to  the 
laws  of  diffusion,  as  if  it  had  been  annihilated,  and  so  long  as  the  transforma- 
tion of  glucose  into  cane-sugar  takes  place  in  the  root,  fresh  glucose  can  continually 
flow  in.  In  this  manner,  in  spite  of  the  influx,  the  root  goes  on  behaving  like  a 
body  destitute  of  glucose,  and  acts  on  the  product  of  assimilation  of  the  leaves  as  a 
centre  of  attraction.  The  formation  of  starch  in  the  growing  tubers  of  the  potato 
plant  is  another  case  in  point;  here  also  the  product  of  assimilation  of  the  leaves 
is  carried  tlu-ough  the  stem  into  the  tubers  in  the  form  of  glucose ;  in  these,  however, 
it  disappears  as  such,  being  employed  for  the  formation  of  starch.  An  equilibrium 
of  diffusion  does  not  take  place,  therefore,  so  far  as  the  glucose  is  concerned ;  it 
streams  continually  into  the  tubers,  because  it  is  there  continually  being  converted 
into  starch.  Chemical  metamorphosis  acts  ijn  the  same  way  in  the  using  up  of 
reserve-materials  in  growing  seedlings.  If  the  reservoirs  of  reserve-materials  contain 
cane-sugar,  inulin,  or  fat,  glucose  arises  in  the  seedlings  at  the  commencement  of 
growth,  at  the  expense  of  these  materials,  and  from  this  siarch-grains,  which  are 
tlien  finally  again  dissolved  and  employed  for  the  growth  of  cell-walls.  To  mention 
one  other  example  only,  the  genetic  relation  between  proteid  substances  and 
asparagin :  in  the  reservoirs  of  reserve -materials  proteid  substances  only  are 
generally  present;  at  the  commencement  of  the  growth  of  the  seedling,  however,  a 
part  at  least  of  tliese  is  transformed  into  the  easily  soluble  and  diffusible  asparagin, 
which  now  passes  into  the  younger  buds,  and  is  again  transformed  into  proteid 
substance. 

Wc  may  thus  say,  to  put  the  matter  simply,  every  growing  part  of  the  plant 
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acts  on  the  existing  constructive  materials  as  a  centre  of  attraction ;  every  reserv<»r 
of  reserve-materials,  and  every  organ  of  assimilation,  on  the  contrary,  is  passive 
towards  a  growing  portion,  or,  it  may  be,  behaves  as  a  centre  of  repulsion.  The 
stimulus  to  the  movements  of  material,  however,  is  always  given  by  the  growth  of  the 
young  organs.  The  buds  of  a  tree  put  forth  shoots  in  the  spring  by  no  means  because 
the  nutritive  sap  enters  into  them,  as  people  are  in  the  habit  of  saying ;  but  exactly 
the  reverse — the  nutritive  matters  are  set  in  motion  because  the  buds  begin  to  grow. 

All  the  considerations  in  this  and  the  last  lectures  have  chiefly  had  re- 
ference to  the  highly  organised  so-called  vascular  plants.  But  in  a  few  words  I  will 
show  that  the  essential  points  are  true  also  for  the  simply  organised  Mosses  and 


I-'n;.  »42.— Gcnninatinj;  tul>cr&  of  a  Moss  (after  Müller). 


Algae,  down  to  the  most  simple  unicellular  forms.  We  meet  everywhere,  even  in 
these  lower  regions,  with  the  same  relations  between  the  metabolism  which  occurs 
during  growth,  and  assimilation :  the  storing-up  of  reserve-materials  in  perennial  pans, 
e.g.  in  the  tubers  so  common  in  true  Mosses,  and  quite  generally  in  the  spores, 
which,  although  they  consist  only  of  single  cells,  behave  in  the  main  like  seeds. 
Indeed,  the  germinating  spore  of  a  Moss  or  of  an  Alga  affords  us  the  simplest 
possible  scheme  for  the  process  of  germination  described  previously :  under  the  eye 
of  the  observer  the  reserve-materials  disappear  in  proportion  as  they  are  used  up 
for  the  growth  of  the  germinal  tubes,  just  as  the  reserve-materials  in  the  plumules  of 
the  higher  plants  travel  towards  the  growing  ends  of  the  organs,  etc. 
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In  the  lectures  on  physiological  organography,  I  frequently  mentioned  the 
remarkable  fact  that  non-cellular  plants,  such  as  the  Siphoneae  among  the  Algae, 
behave,  so  far  as  their  external  organisation  and  all  biological  matters  connected 
therewith  are  concerned,  like  ordinary  cellular  plants,  and  that  the  continually  pro- 
gressive cell-formation  of  the  latter  implies  no  essential  difference  whatever  as  opposed 
to  the  processes  of  configuration  of  the  non-cellular  plants.  This  is  confirmed  anew 
on  seeing  how,  in  CauUrpa  for  instance,  the  part  of  the  non-cellular  vesicle  which 
corresponds  to  the  stem  produces  assimilating  leaves  containing  chlorophyll,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  rhizoids  on  the  under  side,  on  the  other;  and,  so  far  as  we  are 
informed  concerning  the  assimilation  and  metabolism,  and  the  movements  and  meta- 
morphoses of  material,  and  the  relations  between  these  and  growth,  essentially  the 
same  processes  take  place  in  this  non-cellular  vesicle  (which  is  nevertheless  externally 
and  internally  so  sharply  differentiated)  as  were  found  to  occur  in  the  most  highly 
developed  plants  with  their  microscopic  cellular  structure.  Everything,  of  course, 
becomes  more  and  more  simple  the  simpler  the  growth  and  mode  of  life  generally 
assumed  by  the  Alga. 


LECTURE    XXIII. 

THE  ABSORPTION  OF  ORGANIC  NUTRITIVE  MATERIAL.  PARA- 
SITES.  COPROPHYTES  (SAPROPHYTES).  INSECTIVOROUS 
PLANTS. 


All  that  has  hitherto  been  said  on  the  nutrition  of  plants  has  been  with  refer- 
ence immediately  only  to  those  which  are  provided  with  abundance  of  chlorophyll, 
and  the  land-plants  provided  with  large  transpiration  surfaces  were  placed  especially 
in  the  foreground  as  the  tjrpical  chlorophyll-plants,  in  which  all  the  chemical  and 
mechanical  processes  of  nutrition  are  called  into  play.  As  to  the  nutrition  of  these 
normal  plants,  two  chief  points  were  noticed :  first,  the  formation  of  new  organs 
takes  place  at  the  expense  of  the  reserve-materials  which  have  been  produced  by 
the  mother-plant  and  stored  up  in  the  reservoirs  of  reserve-material;  after  these 
materials  have  been  consumed,  or,  as  we  may  also  say,  at  the  conclusion  of  ger- 
mination, the  second  period  of  nutrition  begins,  the  assimilation  of  organic  plant- 
substance  by  the  decomposition  of  the  atmospheric  carbon  dioxide  in  the  organs 
containing  chlorophyll,  under  the  influence  of  light. 

There  are,  however,  numerous  plants  which  are  entirely  devoid  of  chloro- 
phyll, or  which  possess  so  little  of  it  that  it  is  scarcely  of  any  importance  in 
nutrition.  Since  now  the  decomposition  of  carbon  dioxide;  and  the  resulting 
formation  of  organic  plant-substance  are  effected  exclusively  by  means  of  the  chlo- 
rophyll, it  follows  at  once  that  all  the  plants  of  this  second  section  are  incapable 
of  exercising  the  nutritive  activity  which  is  characterised  by  assimilation.  Plants 
devoid  of  chlorophyll  exist  during  their  whole  life  in  a  condition  which  cor- 
responds to  the  germination  of  normal  plants :  like  the  seedlings  of  seeds  which 
contain  endosperm,  like  the  germinal  shoots  of  tubers,  bulbs  and  root-stocks,  and  like 
the  unfolding  winter-buds  of  trees,  plants  devoid  of  chlorophyll  take  up  the  whole  of 
their  food  for  the  purpose  of  growth  directly,  in  the  form  of  organic  compounds 
of  already-formed  vegetable  substance.  They  do  not  produce  organic  compounds 
containing  carbon,  but  they  absorb  them,  and  change  them  in  accordance  with  the 
purposes  of  their  own  growth. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  practically  the  same  whether  the  plants  devoid  of  chlorophyll 
absorb  their  organic  nutritive  matters  from  other  living  plants  or  living  animals,  or 
whether  they  make  use  of  the  dead  bodies  of  plants  and  animals  or  their  dissolved 
constituents  for  their  nutrition.    In  the  first  case  they  are  distinguished  as  Parasites,  in 
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the  second  as  Coprophytes  or  Saprophytes,  The  comparative  insignificance  of  this 
distinction,  if  the  aim  of  nutrition  is  exclusively  kept  in  view,  is  seen  at  once  from  the 
fact  that  some  Fungi  which  are  usually  parasitic  can  grow  in  artificially  prepared 
nutritive  solutions — e.  g.  Agancus  mellcus.  Several  species  of  Mucor  again  are  able 
to  obtain  nutriment  for  their  mycelium  from  the  tissues  of  fresh  Apples,  although  they 
also  flourish  in  saccharine  nutritive  solutions  or  in  gelatine.  The  main  fact  is  simply 
that  plants  devoid  of  chlorophyll  are  necessitated  and  are  able  to  absorb  their  car- 
bonaceous substance  from  without  in  the  form  of  organic  compounds.  This  how- 
ever by  no  means  excludes  the  fact  that  in  general  each  individual  species  is  met 
with  in  the  natural  course  of  things  only  as  a  parasite  or  only  as  a  saprophyte,  and 
that  very  often  the  most  capricious  choice  of  nourishing  substratum  is  exerted  in  the 
matten  Most  parasites  flourish  only  on  perfectly  definite  sf>ecies  of  other  plants  or 
animals ;  nay»  many  of  them,  particularly  parasitic  Fungi,  can  only  enter  into 
perfectly  definite  parts  of  their  host-plant.  Even  saprophytes  hit  upon  a  careful 
choice  of  their  substratum.  It  also  happens,  it  is  true,  that  certain  parasites  settle  on 
the  most  various  host-plants  and  some  saprophytes  inhabit  any  substratum  whatever. 
It  is  evident  that  biological  points  here  come  into  effect  which  are  connected  not 
directly  and  exclusively  with  nutrition,  but  with  other  physiological  properties  of  the 
plant  in  addition. 

Although  plants  which  contain  very  little  or  no  chlorophyll  are  necessarily  para- 
sites or  saprophytes,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  all  parasites  must  be  devoid  of 
chlorophyll  I  have  already  had  occasion  in  Lecture  III  to  mention  the  Loranlhacese, 
which  abound  in  chbrophylt  and  are  nevertheless  parasitic ;  particularly  the  Miseltoe. 
In  such  cases  the  parasite  really  needs  lo  absorb  from  the  host-plant  only  water  and 
mineral  substances  dissolved  in  it,  though  it  is  not  excluded  that  certain  organic 
compounds  of  the  host-plant  may  possibly  be  indispensable  to  the  parasite  in  very 
small  quantities.  Plants  which  contain  chlorophyll  also  occur  among  the  sapro- 
phytes, as  Ntotiia  Nidus-avü,  Coralhrrhiza,  etc.  in  the  family  of  Oj  chiJeae  \  where  at 
least  the  flowering-stems  which  project  above  the  surface  of  the  soil  contain  chloro- 
phyll, of  course  in  quantities  so  small,  and  appearing  so  late  in  the  life  of  the 
plant,  that  it  comes  into  consideration  for  the  total  process  of  nutrition  just  as  little 
as  does  the  chlorophyll  developed  under  the  peel  of  a  potato  lying  in  the  light  for 
the  development  of  the  tuber. 

I  have  also  already  spoken  in  Lecture  III  of  the  parasitism  of  Thnium  and 
Rkinanihus.  These  grccn-leafcd  plants  develope  a  somewhat  richly  branched  system 
of  roots  in  the  earth,  single  threads  of  which  become  united  by  means  of  small 
haustoria  with  the  roots  of  neighbouring  plants  containing  abundance  of  chlorophyll. 
It  is  not  yet  known,  however,  how  far  this  partial  parasitism  is  of  importance  for  the 
life  of  these  plants. 

The  most  remarkable  case  of  supplementary  nutrition  in  plants  containing 
chlorophyll,  b\  iIk*  absoq:)tion  of  organic  substance,  is  offered,  finally,  by  the 
so-called  mseclivorous  or  carnivorous  plants,  to  which  1  shall  return  in  detail 
furtlier  on. 

We  \Wll,  first,  once  more  regard  the  processes  m  parasites  and  saprophytes 
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devoid  of  chlorophyll,  as  presenting  ihe  U^iiical  case  of  the  absorption  of  organic 
substance.      It  is  at  once  conspicuous  that  in  the  life  of  tliese   plants  it  is    hy 
no  means   simply  a   matter   of  the   want   of  chlorophyll,  and   the   coropensalion 
of  the   chlorophyll -function   by   the    absorption   of  organic   substances  :    on 
contrary,  the  internal  causal  interdependence  of  all  vital  phenomena  involves 
the  whole  internal  and  external  organisation  of  plants  devoid  of  chlorophyll  shoul 
deviate    essentially   from    the    normal.      I    have    already,  in  Lectures  111   and 
referred  in  this  sense  to  the  organographical  peculiarities  of  parasites  and 
phytes,  and  laid  special  stress  on  the  fact  that  with  the  absence  of  chlorophyl 
presence  of  large  transpiration  surfaces  would  be  superfluous,  or  even  injurious,  and 
that  therefore  plants  devoid  of  chlorophyll  possess  no  large  leaves,  and  for  the  same 
reason  they  form  no  true  wood.     Where  plants  devoid  of  chlorophyll  tend  to  the, 
formation  of  more  vigorous  vegetative  and   reproductive  organs,  these  are  nev^ 
conspicuous  for  their  superficial  development,  but,  on  the  contrary,  for  their  si^H 
superficies   and   relatively   large  mass.      Nutrition   by   the   absorption   of  orgäflB 
substance  thus   reacts  on  the   whole  organisation  of  the  plant.      No  single  plast 
devoid  of  or  containing  but  h'ttle  chlorophyll  possesses  the  ordinary  habit,  and  least  of 
all  the  large  leaves  and  surface  development  and  slender  growth  generally,  of  normal 
plants.     This  is  so  far  the  case  that  every  one,  even  those  unfamiliar  wth  botanical 
matters,  recognises  in  the  parasites  and  saprophytes  devoid  of  chlorophyll  organisms 
of  peculiar  structure.     No  other  biological  condition  effects  a  change  in  plants  so 
deeply  affecting  the  whole  organisation  as  does  the  want  of  chlorophyll  and  the  ab- 
sorption of  organic  substance.     This  goes  so  far  that  even  the  reproductive  organs 
are  influenced  by  it  and  degraded  to  a  great  extent :  all  plants  devoid  of  chlorophyll, 
even  when  they  are  descended  from  highly  organised  types  of  Phanerogams,  are 
remarkable  for  their  exceedingly  small,  often  almost  microscopic  seeds,  and  the 
embrj'os  in  these  seeds  often  consist  of  only  a  few  cells,  and  are  not  segmentfid. 
externally.     In   the   Rafllesiaceae,   Balanophoreae,   Orobanchaceae,  and   Monolroßjk 
the  embryos  have  no  trace  of  radicle  and  plumule,  and  in  the  Cuscutese  there  is 
only  a  feeble  indication  of  such. 

Parasitism,  moreover,  works  not  only  to  the  degradation  and  alteration  generally 
of  the  organisation  of  the  parasite  itself,  but  the  living  plants  attacked  by  the  parasite 
are  altered  by  it.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  clear  that  the  withdrawal  of  a  certain 
quantity  of  plant-substance,  which  the  parasite  puts  in  requisition  for  itself,  must 
enfeeble  die  host-plant ;  and  in  many  cases  this  goes  so  far  that  the  latter  is  prevented 
by  feebleness  from  concluding  its  life  in  the  normal  manner.  This  is  die  case,  for 
example,  when  numerous  specimens  of  Orobanchi  spedosa  attach  lliemselves  to  the 
roots  of  Vicia  Fabhu  In  other  cases,  however,  the  effect  on  the  host-plant  goes 
further.  The  parasite  induces  phenomena  of  irritability  on  the  part  of  die  host-plant, 
bringing  about  vigorous  local  growth — for  example,  the  active  wood-formation  and 
production  of  tuberous  swellings  in  woody  plants  attacked  by  Viscum  or  Loran- 
thus  EuroptBUS,  and  many  Fungi  inhabiting  wood,  cause  the  formation  of  resin  in 
Conifers,  and  injure  the  latter  in  consequence  (Robert  Hartig).  But  even  the  normal 
processes  of  configuration  of  the  host-plant  may  be  rendered  abnormal  by  parasites. 
For  example,  the  ligneous  bundles  of  the  roots  of  the  host  on  which  Balamphora  is 
parasitic  grow  into  the  tuberous  vegetative  body  of  the  latter,  and  serve  to  a  cei 
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extent  as  vascular  bundles  for  the  parasite.  StUl  more  striking  is  the  morphological 
change  suffered  by  the  branches  of  Pine-trees  infested  by  Qie  fungus  jEcidium 
Ehtinum;  these  are  known  under  the  name  of  Witches  Brooms,  and  are  distin- 
guished by  a  form  of  branching  otherwise  foreign  to  the  lateral  shoots  of  the  Pine, 
and  their  needle-like  leaves  fall  off  like  those  of  summer  plants,  to  be  renewed 
annually.  Such  a  branch  of  the  Pine  attacked  by  the  Fungus  exists  on  the 
mother-branch  in  the  form  of  a  small  deciduous  Fir-tree,  which  may  become 
len  years  or  more  old  (De  Bary').  Euphorbia  cyparissias^  so  very  common  in 
Germany,  also  has  its  whole  habit  altered  by  a  Fungus  {jEddium)  dwelling  in  its 
tissues. 

No  less  remarkable  is  the  chemical  influence  of  many  Fungi  on  their  nutritive 
substratum,  in  so  far  that  they  not  only  extract  from  it  the  material  necessary  for 
iheir  nourishment,  but,  in  addition,  cause  the  destruction  of  organic  substances 
quite  unnecessarily,  so  to  speak,  and  even  to  their  own  injury.  The  Fungus 
{Phytopkfhora  tn/esfam)  which  causes  the  potato  disease,  for  instance,  vegetates 
in  the  tissues  of  the  Potato-shoot,  in  the  first  place  in  order  to  nourish  itself: 
when  its  fructification  protrudes  through  the  stomata  of  the  shoot,  however,  a 
decomposition  of  the  organic  matters  in  the  tissues  of  the  latter  is  set  up,  which  kills 
the  Potato-shoot  itself,  and  makes  the  furtiier  nutriiion  of  the  parasite  impossible. 
In  the  same  way,  by  the  mycelium  of  Mucor  Mucedo  developing  in  a  fresh  Apple,  the 
tissue  of  the  fruit  is  not  merely  extracted  for  the  nourishment  of  the  Fungus,  but  is 
at  the  same  time  converted  into  a  soft  smeary  mass,  alcohol  and  ethereal  oils  being 
formed.  The  most  striking  of  such  cases  are  the  decompositions  of  the  media 
not  directly  serving  for  nutrition,  by  the  ferment  fungi  (Yeast)  and  Bacteria^ 
while  these  Fungi  take  up  from  tlicir  substratum  only  exceeding  small  quantities 
of  sugar  and  proteids  for  their  own  nourishment,  they  destroy  enormous  quantities  of 
these  substances  by  profound  decompositions.  Many  fungi  which  kill  trees  by 
destroying  the  wood  behave  similarly. 

Regarding  still  further  the  ways  and  means  by  which  these  plants  are 
connected  with  their  substratum,  we  find  conspicuous  differences  even  in  tlie  case  of 
parasites.  In  the  first  place,  the  parasite  may,  on  the  whole,  exist  and  grow  entirely 
external  to  the  host-plant,  only  being  placed  in  connection  with  its  tissues  by  means  of 
peculiar,  relatively  small  organs,  the  so-called  haustoria,  as  is  to  be  seen  particularly 
clearly  in  the  Cuscuteae  and  in  Thesium  and  Rhman/hus  :  these  haustoria  are^  as  has 
already  been  shown  in  the  organographical  introduction,  metamorphosed  roots 
which  penetrate  into  the  tissues  of  the  host-plant.  According  to  circumstances,  this 
metamorphosis  is  only  inconsiderable,  as  in  the  Miseito,  which  abounds  in  chloro- 
phyll, and  the  whole  root-system  of  w^hich  is  contained  in  the  host-plant ;  or  the  roots 
are  converted  into  haustoria  and  lose  tlieir  typical  character  entirely,  as  has  already 
been  described  in  the  case  of  Cuscuta,  where  the  tissue  of  the  hausiorium  breaks  up 
within  the  host-plant  into  single  filaments  of  cells.  In  saprophytes  also,  especially 
the  Orchidcae  containing  little  or  no  chlorophyll,  a  degradation  of  the  root-system 
makes  itself  evident,  in  that  the  roots  remain  short,  are  very  thick>  branch  but  little, 
and  form  either  no  root-cap  at  all  or  but  a  very  feeble  one. 
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An  unusually  simple  and  clear  example  of  the  penetration  of  ihe  haustoria  of 
the  parasite  into  the  host-plant  is  found  in  the  case  of  the  mould  fungus  Pipioctf^fmlif^ 
Fresmiana  (Fig.  243).  Both  the  parasite  and  the  Mucar  attacked  by  it  are  non- 
cellular  plants,  consisting  of  simple  tubular  hyphse,  various  ramifications  of  which  repre- 
sent the  organs.  The  figure  shows  the  mycelial  lubes  m  of  ilie  Pipi^ephaJft\ 
having  become  closely  attached  to  the  Mucor^  M,  and  put  forth  root-like  haustoria 

into  the  interior  of  the  latter,  by 
c    fi/vhüfiA  means  of  which  they  absorb  the 

protoplasm    of   the    Mucor  and 
transfer  it  to  the  parasite. 

In  the  form  of  haustoria  the 
parasite  only  penetrates  the  host- 
plant  by  means  of  a  small  part  of  its 
body.  In  the  lectures  on  organo- 
graphy, however,  I  have  already 
mentioned  that  under  certain 
circumstances  the  whole  of  the 
vegetative  body  of  a  parasite  may 
be  develoi>ed  inside  the  host-plant. 
In  Fungi,  e,  g.  the  Peronosporese, 
^cidiomycetes,  etc.,  this  is  a  very 
common  occurrence  :  only  the 
mature  reproductive  organs — and 
even  these  not  always — ^protrude 
outside  the  tissues  of  the  host- 
plant.  Similar  cases  also  occur, 
moreover,  in  Phanerogams  which, 
as  follows  from  the  structure  of 
their  flowers,  belong  to  highly- 
organised  types.  According  10  the 
remarkable  investigations  of  Graf 
zu  Solms- Laubach,  this  is  the  case 
especially  in  the  RafTlesiacea?, 
where  the  whole  of  the  vegeta- 
tive body  is  developed  in  the 
interior  of  the  cortex  and  wood 
of  its  host-plant.  In  these  plants  {Rafflesia^  Brugmamia,  Pilosfyhs^)  parasitism 
has  had  a  degrading  influence  to  so  great  an  extent,  that  not  only  is  the  whole 
vegetative  body  of  the  parasite  enclosed  in  the  tissues  of  the  host-plant,  and  there 
dispenses  with  any  differentiation  whatever  into  root  and  shoot,  only  consisting 
in  fact  of  growths  of  tissue  between  the  tissues  of  the  host-plant,  but  even  the 
flower-buds  are  formed  in  the  interior  of  the  host,  only  bursting  through  its  cortex 
and  appearing  in  the  open  at  the  very  last.  In  the  case  of  Pths/yUs\  investigated 
with  particular  care  by  Graf  Solms-Laubach,  and  which  dwells  in  the  foliage  shoots 


of  the  luynlhiin  <>f  Mmofr  Mni-mio  finam  whkh  tlie  mycelium  m  m  of 
Ibe  PiftmrffMiit  obiaiins  iU  Dfiurisiuqcnt ;  A  hKaato>ria  which  liAve 
pmetntcd  the  iVim w  filamcntt :  t  conidiopharc  ;  ts  the  two  com» 
JUKStiiur  tnyccllal  branch«»  which  fpnn  the  «TUMiw«  ^^ 
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of  species  of  Asirijgiilus  (PapilionaccaD  of  Asia  Minor),  the  entire  vegetative  body 
consists  indeed  of  single,  jointed  cell-filaments,  which  this  investigator  terms  simply 
mycelium.  He  follows  this  Uj>  into  the  growing-point  of  the  host-plant,  and  shows 
how,  out  of  this  vegetative  body»  in  the  tissue  of  the  leaf-base  of  the  host,  cushion- 
like swellings  arise,  from  which  the  flower-buds  of  the  parasite  develop,  and  which 
finally  protrude  right  and  left  out  of  the  base  of  the  leaf. 

It  has  been  mentioned  above  that  many  Fungi  complete  their  vegetative 
development  entirely  in  the  interior  of  their  host-plants  (and  animals),  finally 
putting  forth  only  their  fructifications  to  the  exterior.  In  this  class  of  plants, 
so  remarkable  also  in  other  resiK^cts.  we  meet  however  with  exactly  the  opposite 


Vtr,.  9^'-MgT\aMM  at  tb«  racit  ot  •  CiifHj  tn  wiTich  the  vq£«li||v«  bodj  M  o(m  Jtntje$ma»tüt  tiM 
peii«lrateil    Tramv«ne  «ectioii— highly  ink|ptMi«d  (After  CwttS  Setmt'LiiulMrh^ 


extreme,  namely,  that  the  host-plant  is  entirely  enclosed  within  the  parasite — that  ihe 
parasitic  Fungus  grows  around  the  Alga  which  nourishes  it  on  all  sides,  so  that 
Fungus  and  Alga  together  constitute  in  a  certain  sense  a  single  mass  consisting  of 
two  forms  of  tissue,  of  colourless  fungal  tissue  and  of  green  algal  cells*  This  is  the 
case  in  the  Lichens. 

If  we  now  cast  a  short  glance  at  the  saprophytes,  we  find  the  ordinary  case 
among  tlie  Phanerogamic  species  to  be  that  the  plant,  after  germination,  developes 
within  the  nourishing  substratum  (mostly  loose  humus),  while  its  vegetative  body 
dissolves  and  absorbs  the  vegetable  remains  enveloping  it.  Only  after  prolonged 
nourishment  and  invigoration  of  the  plant  does  the  saprophj^e  send  up  flowering 
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shoots  above  the  surface.  This  is  the  case  with  NeoUia,  Epipogon^  Corallorrhiza. 
and  Monolropa]  and  it  is  still  to  be  remarked  that  in  the  case  of  Coralhrrhtza 
the  vegeialive  body  l>ing  in  the  humus  is  a  rootless,  branched  shoot,  while  in 
Monotropa^  on  the  other  hand,  it  is,  according  to  Kamiensky,  at  first  a  shootless, 
branched  root-system,  out  of  which  the  flowering  shoots  spring  later,  like  the  fructifica- 
tion from  a  mycelium. 

Wiih  respect  to  the  nutritive  processes  in  question  here,  only  very  little  is  known, 
however,  in  the  case  of  parasitic  Phanerogams,  In  the  first  place,  so  much  is  at  any 
rate  estabBshed,  that  they  are  not  able  to  produce  starch  by  the  decomposition  of 
carbon  dioxide;  for  this,  not  only  is  the  chlorophyll  wanting,  but  light  also,  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  period  of  vegetative  activity  in  the  majority  of  parasites  and 
humus  plants;  for  these  plants,  apart  from  Cuscuia,  only  allow  their  flowering  shoots 
to  protrude  free  from  the  Kubsiraium  at  the  very  last,  when  the  entire  mass  of  organic 
Substance  is  already  wholly  or  for  the  most  part  collected.  Where  then,  as  usual,  we 
find  considerable  quantities  of  starch  and  other  carbo-hydrates  in  parasites  and 
humus  plants  containing  very  little  or  no  chlorophyll,  this  is  owing  in  no  case  to  the 
activity  of  the  chlorophyll  m  the  plants  in  question ;  on  the  contrary,  the  starch  and 
other  carbo-hydrates  are  here  derivatives  of  those  chemical  com|X)unds  which  have 
been  dissolved  and  taken  up  from  the  host*  pi  ants,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  humus  plants, 
from  the  remains  of  dead  plants.  With  respect  to  the  proteid  substances  of  these 
plants  which  contain  little  or  no  chlorophyll^  these  may  according  to  circumstances 
likewise  be  derived  from  the  host-plant»  or,  as  may  be  supposed,  are  first  formed  in 
the  tissues  of  the  parasite.  W^hen,  for  example,  the  entire  vegetative  body,  up  to  the 
development  of  the  flowers,  developes  within  the  host-plant,  as  in  the  Rafllesiaqeae, 
it  may  be  assumed  that  here  not  only  the  non -nitrogenous  but  also  the  nitrogenous 
vegetable  substance  of  the  parasite  is  absorbed  from  the  host-plant ;  and  the  same  may 
be  the  case  in  Ctisatia,  since  this  parasite,  slung  around  the  host-plant,  possesses  no 
roots  at  all  in  the  soil,  and  therefore  extracts  the  whole  of  its  food  from  the  host  It 
may  at  least  be  otherwise  in  die  Oroljancheaa.  These  parasites  are  firmly  fixed  by 
a  haustorium  to  iheir  host-plant,  and  without  doubt  extract  the  whole  of  the 
carbonaceous  substance  which  they  require  from  the  host,  but  they  also  produce 
several  roots  besides;  these  roots  are  short,  it  is  true,  but  they  penetrate  into  the 
earth,  and  the  surface  of  the  shoot  is,  like  that  of  the  BaJanophoreae,  for  a  long  time 
in  contact  with  the  surrounding  soil :  they  may  thus  take  up  ash  constituenis  and 
probably  saltpetre  also  from  the  earth,  the  nitrogen  of  which  is  possibly  employed 
for  the  formation  of  proteid  substances  in  the  tissue  of  the  parasite. 

One  of  the  most  important  questions  is,  how  does  the  parasitic  Phanero, 
commence  to  absorb  from  its  host^plant  tlie  substance  assimilated  by  the  latter? 
It  is  to  be  observed  in  the  first  place  that  the  union  of  the  parasite  and  host  is 
usually  very  complete,  so  much  so  indeed  that  it  requires  the  most  careful  examina- 
tion to  discover  the  limit  Ix'lwecn  the  tissues  of  the  parasite  and  those  of  the 
host-plant.  The  Rafflesiaceae,  completely  enclosed  in  the  tissues  of  the  host-plant, 
behave,  in  fact,  as  if  their  vegetative  body  were  simply  another  form  of  tissue  in 
its  interior:  the  sharp  distinction  between  parasite  and  host  only  begins  on  the 
development  of  the  flowers.  The  fact  is  here  of  the  utmost  interest  that  the  nutritive 
substances  which  the  parasite  lakes  up  from  the  tissues  of  the  host-plant  nevertheless 
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serve  for  the  production  of  an  organism  of  an  entirely  diflfcrent  kind,  whence  it  is 
perceived  tliai,  in  nutrition,  it  depends  by  no  means  simply  upon  the  chemical  nature 
of  the  food-materials,  but  far  more  upon  the  inherited  nature  of  the  species  of  plant 
The  majority  of  phanerogamous  parasites  are  connected  with  their  host-plant 
only  by  means  of  small  haustoria  :  the  rest  of  the  body  lies  outside  the  host.  All  the 
organic  substance  from  the  host-plant  must  now  pass  over  to  the  parasite  through 
this  relatively  small  surface  of  the  haustoria,  as  is  conspicuously  the  case  in  the 
Orobanchcse  and  Cuscuteae.  But  it  is  just  in  this  apparently  most  diflficult  point 
of  parasitism  that  the  plants  in  question  agree  with  the  seedlings  of  normal 
plants :  the  embryos  of  seeds  provided  with  an  endosperm  also  take  up  the  whole  of 
their  nourishment  from  the  endosperm  by  means  of  special  haustoria,  which  in  this 
case  are  always  parts  of  leaves.  An  uncommonly  clear  example  illustrating  what 
has  been  said  has  already  been  given  in  the  case  of  the  Date  seedling  (p.  344)-  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  Grasses,  the  haustorium  of  which  is  usually  termed  the 
scutellum  by  botanists  :  I  have  referred  to  this  on  p,  38  (Fig.  28;  cf.  Fig.  35)* 
Moreover,  most  Monocotyledons  afford  simitar  examples  of  the  absorption  of  the 
endosperm  by  a  haustorium  of  the  seedIing^  Probably  the  most  striking  case  is 
that  of  the  germinating  Cocoa-nut,  the  tiny  embryo  of  which,  when  it  begins  to  grow, 
developes  at  the  apex  of  its  first  leaf  a  haustorium  resembling  that  of  the  Date 
seedling :  this  subsequently  attains  the  size  and  form  of  a  turnip,  in  order  to  absorb  the 
nutridve  materials  contained  in  the  huge  seed.  In  these  cases  it  is  peculiarly  organised 
haustoria  on  the  leaves  of  the  seedling  which  absorb  the  subslances  of  the  endosperm 
at  their  surfaces,  and  transfer  them  to  the  seedling :  in  many  other  cases,  especially 
in  the  Coniferae  and  some  Dicotyledons  (/Ricinus  e.g.),  the  cotyledons  themselves, 
which  develope  subsequently  into  normal  green  leaves,  accomplish  this.  In  all  such 
cases,  however,  the  seedling  acts  like  a  parasite,  which  by  means  of  peculiar  organs 
absorbs  its  nourishment  from  a  vegetable  body  (the  endosperm)  filled  with  reser\'e- 
materials.  The  most  conspicuous  difference,  in  contrast  to  the  haustoria  of  parasites, 
consists  in  that  the  absorbing  organs  of  seedlings  are  only  slightly  in  contact  with  the 
endosperm,  and  by  no  means  organically  connected  with  it ;  whereas,  as  already 
slated,  the  haustoria  of  parasites  become  so  intimately  connected  with  their  host- 
plants,  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  decide  where  the  boundary  between  the  two  lies. 
Parasites  have  tlierefore  in  this  respect  an  advantage  over  normal  seedlings ;  they 
behave  towards  their  tiost-plants  rather  like  the  buds  of  a  germinating  tuber  or  bulb. 
Just  as  the  assimilated  nutritive  subslances  pass  over  from  the  endosperm,  or  from  the 
tissue  of  a  tuber  or  rhizome,  into  the  seedling  shoots,  etc.,  the  assimilated  materials  of 
the  host-plant  also  can  pass  over  into  the  haustorium  of  the  parasite ;  and  just  as  it 
is  from  the  seedling  of  a  seed,  or  the  sprout  of  a  tuber,  that  the  force  for  transferring 
the  reserve-materials  into  its  tissues  proceeds,  so  the  parasite  possesses  the  forces 
for  extracting  and  storing  up  in  itself  the  assimilated  materials  from  the  tissues  of  the 
host-plant.  If  this  takes  place  in  the  case  of  seedlings  by  the  excretion  of  ferments, 
however,  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  ferments  are  also  formed  in  the  haustoria 
of  parasites,  and  transferred  into  the  tissues  of  the  host-plant.  In  Cuscuta  I  have 
bad  the  opportunity  of  convincing  myself  that  the  starch  stored  up  in  the  tissues 


•  Cf.  my  treatise,  '  Uther  die  Keimung  des  Samenr  von  Allium  Cefa,'  Bot,  Zeitß.,  18^3  (p.  57). 
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of  the  slem  of  a  Linttm  allatked    by  it  disappears  when  a  hauslorium  penetrates 
into  the  cortex*. 

In  the  case  of  phanerogamic  humus  plants  which  contain  little  or  no  chlorophyll, 
{Niotiia,  Cümiiorrhiza,  Epipogon,  Momlropa,  Lalhraa,  etc.)»  the  relations  referred  to 
are  not  so  clear  as  in  the  case  of  the  parasites.  Altliough  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  these  plants  take  up  the  wtiole  of  their  organic  substance,  or  at  any  rate  the 
greater  pari  of  it,  from  the  humus  remains  of  the  soil  surrounding  them,  special 
haustoria  arc  nevertheless  not  known  at  all  in  these  plants.  Even  in  Neottta,  the 
relatively  small  length  and  number  of  the  roots  is  noticeable,  and  in  CoraUorrhiza 
they  are  entirely  wanting.  In  these  cases  the  root-hairs  which  spring  from  the  roots 
or  subterranean  shoot-axes  appear  to  serve  as  haustoria,  which  are  connected  with 

the  still  unrotted  remains  of  fallen 
leaves  or  other  humous  substances; 
and  which  excrete  ferments  to  dis- 
solve them  and  absorb  the  pro- 
ducts of  solution.  The  generally 
very  slow  increase  in  mass  and 
vigour  of  such  plants  accords 
with  this  incomplete  arrangement. 
With  respect  to  the  absorption 
of  organic  nutritive  materials,  the 
so-called  *  Insectivorous  Plants' 
are  l*»etter  known  than  the  true 
parasites  and  humus-plants.  The 
striking  adaptations  which  pro- 
mote the  absorption  of  organic 
substance  in  them  have  for  many 
years  astonished  a  large  number  of 
obser\Trs  and  led  them  to  active 
investigation.  It  appears  to  me 
that  in  the  case  of  the  insectivorous 
plants  we  meet  with  a  remarkable 
case  where  nature  ha^  contiived 
complicated  mechanisms  for  the 
attainment  of  an  extremely  unimportant  effect ;  for  although  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  small  quantities  of  proteinaceous  substance  which  the  insectivorous  plants 
absorb  from  animal  bodies  are  useful  for  their  welfare,  the  contrast  between  the  com- 
plicated adaptations  to  this  end  and  the  evidently  ver)*  small  amount  of  biological  work 
which  they  perform  is  nevertheless,  on  the  other  hand,  very  striking.  Moreover,  it  is 
certainly  not  doubtful  that  just  I  he  most  pronounced  insectivorous  plants,  as  Nepfttthts 
and  Dwn<jßa^  can  also  thrive  continuously  without  this  occasional  supply  of  organic 
substance.     With  respect  lo  the  absorption  of  nutritive  matters  by  true  parasites 


Fitk  345^ — HüiHtu eoMmnmi.  /  t«|ic  «ecd  In  loneimdinal  »rctton ; 
//  «eedfiiiK  tbe  cotyledoi»  of  whkh  arc  nill  in  th«  rn<1i:>«f>rnu'— <:om- 
pMV M  «nd  ßi  M  ted« }  f  e»do${>crtn ;  f  cot)'!«^«'!! -,  At  hyp'Kuiyl ;  *> 
lirlinuy  root :  w^  iu  liiteni  roou :  x  tm  »fpeniUgr  of  the  »crd  pccoUv 
lo  Eupboirblace»,  Tlie  enitt:k«(i«na  Inc^ebrt  durtfig  ifcnninaiino  In 
proportion  u  the  urdlbifj^lcuvcs  which  It  envelope» :  it  ü  at  ]cn|/rth 
•btorbcd  entirely  by  üicat  aod  th*  temklu  c*si  «tt 
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*  I  cslÄhlishcd  exactly  the  same  line  of  thought  as  ihat  io  the  text,  in  my  *  Handbmk  dir  Expert- 
mrntal'physiotogie,^  1865  (§  55,  p.  19a),  This  statement,  depending  on  careful  investigations,  appears 
however  to  have  been  completely  overlooked  hy  more  recent  writer»  who  have  been  concerned  with 
the  nbsorptioti  of  organic  substance  by  plants,  as  Pfeffer,  Darwin,  Dnide,  and  others. 
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it* is  a  matter  of  life  or  death,  and  jet  matters  are  so  simple  in  ibcm ;  in  the 
insectivorous  plants  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  more  or  less  vigorous  flourishing,  since, 
being  possessed  of  chlorophyll  and  true  roots,  they  are  able  to  supply  themselves  with 
nutriment,  and  nevertheless  expensive  and  remarkable  mechanisms  exist  in  order  to 
add  a  small  quantity  of  proteid  substances.  Only  on  knowing  that  the  minute  embryo 
of  a  Date-stone  or  of  a  Cocoa-nut  or  of  a  Rtcinus  seed  absorbs  the  endosperm,  a 
hundred  or  a  thousand  times  larger  than  itself,  is  it  clearly  apparent  how  extremely 
insignificant  is  the  work  done  by  insccLivorous  plants  when  they  absorb  the 
contents  of  small  gnats  and 
flies.  Again,  there  is  nothing 
peculiar,  as  many  observers 
have  believed,  in  the  fact  that 
the  insectivorous  plants  absorb 
nutritive  substances  through 
their  leaves,  since  the  seedlings 
of  all  Conifers,  Monocotyle- 
dons^ and  those  Dicotyledons 
which  are  provided  with  en- 
dosperm, do  exactly  the  same. 

marvel  of  the  insectivorous 
plants  llius  lies  by  no  means 
in  this  point,  but  exclusively 
in  the  fact  that  leaves  which 
contain  chlorophyll,  and  are 
moreover  capable  of  assimila- 
tion, are  enabled,  by  means 
of  very  peculiar  relations  of 
organisation  and  irritabilities, 
to  seize  small  animals,  and 
exhaust  their  proteid  sub- 
stance. In  this  again,  how- 
ever, the  important  point  is 
the  seizing  arrangement,  and 
not  the  fact  of  the  absorption 
of  organic  substance;  since 
numerous  Fungi  (Saprolegm'tE, 
Sphtirict^  etc.)  nesde  on  and 

in  living  animals,  kill  them,  and  convert  the  substance  of  their  bodies  into  fungus- 
substance. 

Referring  to  the  works  mentioned  in  the  notes  *  as  regards  the  general  biology, 


Pic  i^i  — Leif  of  fyiansa  mutnfufa  altrr  tbo  removal  of  the 
Anierlckr  half  of  (lie  liutniiLa  M;  the  pust^rior  fialf  prfeseMU  fu 
Intcnv»!  (i*pprr)  iide  *Uh  (be  UiTce  scnutive  hjüm;  t  the  winued 


*  Charles  Darwin.  * Imectivorüus  Plants^  (London,  1875).  Oscar  Dnidc,  *  Die  insictcnfrenm- 
dm  Pflanzetty  iu  Schenk*s  'Handbuch  der  Bot.*  1881  (p.  113),  where  the  further  literature  is  intro- 
duced. The  first  cxi>erimenlal  leseardie«  on  the  digestion  of  animal  substance  were  carried  out, 
according  to  Drude,  by  the  American  Kan  by  (1866)  on  Diotura,  and  by  Mrs.  Treat  1,1871)  on 
Drosera,  The  first  comprehensive  dcscriplion  was  given  by  Hooker  in  an  addreaa  to  the  British 
Aisoctalion  al  Iklfast  ^1874).     Darwin's  ver)-  thorough  wojk,  cited  above,  appeaivd  in  1873. 
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I  will  select  as  examples  a  few  only  of  the  neverUieless  considerable  number  (fifteen 
geneia)  so  far  proved  to  be  insectivorous. 

The  *  Venus'  Fly-trap'  {Dioncra  mitscipula)  is  a  small  member  of  the  DroseraceSBg 
inhabiting  the  moors  of  North  and  South  Carolina.  The  main  shoot  is  a  creeping 
rhizome,  from  which  only  a  few  long  and  tliin  roots  arise,  and  at  the  anterior  end  of 
which  five  or  six  leaves  form  a  rosette,  from  the  centre  of  which  a  vertical  flowering"^ 
stem  shoots  up  subsequently.  The  leaves  may  attain  a  length  of  six  to  eight  cm, 
and  have  the  fonn  represented  in  Fig.  246;  c  c  is  the  petiole,  provided  with  two 
green  wings,  on  which  the  lamina  [a  b  <!),  consisting  of  two  sharply  segmented  halves, 
•is  situated.  In  the  figure,  the  half  on  the  side  towards  the  observer  has  been  removed. 
In  the  Tion-irritaied  condition  the  two  halves  of  the  leaf  stand  so  inclined  to  one 
another,  llial  they  form  ahnost  a  right  angle  at  the  mid-rib  {b  U),  The  lamina 
contains  chlorophyll,  and  its  venation  is  visible  in  the  figure.  Three  long,  fine, 
easily  overlooked  bristles  stand  on  the  inner  face  of  each  half  of  the  leaf ;  and  any 
ungentle  touch  of*  one  of  these  bristles  effects  an  instantaneous  closure  of  the 
two  halves  of  the  leaf  when  the  plant  is  suÖiciently  irritable^  which  only  occurs 
at  high  temperatures  and  during  the  most  vigorous  vegetation.  The  two  halves  then 
lie  closed  like  the  cover  of  a  thin  book.  The  movement  is  chiefly  effected  by  the 
tissues  of  the  mid-rib  and  neighbouring  parts,  and  is  rapid  as  lightning  in  the  cases^ 
mentioned  :  in  feeble  plants,  however,  it  takes  place  slowly.  By  means  of  this 
mechanism  small  animals  in  green-houses,  such  as  wood-lice,  often  a  centimetre 
long,  are  seized  as  they  creep  over  the  leaf;  and  the  closure  of  the  two  halves  oO 
the  lamina  is  so  firm  that  even  so  strong  an  animal  does  not  succeed  in  breaking  out. 
Immediately  after  this  closure  a  second  mechanism  co-operates  in  addition — the  very 
stiff  outgrowihs  (</  d)  at  the  margins  of  the  leaf*  At  the  instant  of  closure,  these 
organs  interlock  somewhat  as  when  the  fingers  of  both  hands  are  pushed  between 
one  another,  and  in  this  way  form  a  firm  closure  at  the  upper  convex  border 
of  the  coincident  halves  of  the  leaf.  After  the  closure  described  the  sensitiveness 
still  goes  on  acting,  and  the  two  halves  of  the  leaf  now  adapt  themselves; 
pliantly  around  the  form  of  the  imprisoned  animal,  so  that  its  outlines  are  seen  from' 
the  exterior.  If  the  bristles  have  been  irritated  with  some  solid  body,  or  if  a 
non-digestible  mass  has  been  placed  between  the  halves  of  the  leaf,*  the  closure  follow»« 
in  this  case  also;  but  after  some  time  the  two  halves  of  the  leaves  again  diverge  front] 
one  another  If,  however,  a  thin  lamella  of  hard-boiled  proteid,  or  a  small  piece 
muscle  or  similar  substance  is  inseriedt  or  if  a  suitable  animal  has  been  seized  bj 
the  leaf,  the  closure  becomes  more  and  more  complete  and  light, and  the  third  and  most' 
remarkable  mechanism  now  comes  into  activity.  Hundreds  of  glandular  hairs  bearing 
peltate  capilula  on  very  short  stalks,  and  which  in  the  quiescent  state  were  quite 
dry  like  the  rest  of  the  leaf'Surface,  now  begin  to  excrete  a  fluid  in  relatively  very 
large  quantities  :  I  have  occasionally  seen  it  exude  in  dense  drops  at  the  anterior 
fissure  between  the  closed  halves  of  the  leaf.  This  vigorous  secretion  is  evidently 
a  consequence  of  the  stimulus  which  the  animal  substance  exerts  on  contact  with  the 
glands.  The  secretion  contains  an  acid,  and,  in  addition,  a  peptonising  ferment. 
The  whole  process  thus  reminds  one  most  vividly  of  the  processes  in  an  animal 
stomach  after  a  supply  of  nutritive  substance.  The  ferment,  like  other  peptonising 
ferments,  may  be  dissolved  out  by  glycerine,  and  then  acts  in  a  lest  tube  in  the 
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same  manner,  converting  bodies  of  ihe  kind  mentioned  into  peptones.  This  digesting' 
secretion  permeates  then  tlie  body  of  the  imprisoned  animal  and  completely  dissolves 
it,  so  that  at  last,  since  the  leaf  again  completely  absorbs  the  secretion  together  with 
the  products  of  solution  into  itself,  only  the  extremely  fine  chitinous  envelope  of  the 
animal  remains  behind.  Tliis  I  found  lo  be  the  case  with  several  vigorous  leaves 
which  spontaneously  opened  again  in  from  four  to  six  days  after  the  seizure  of  large 
wood-lice,  and  then  continued  living  and  healthy.  The  quantity  of  protcinaceous 
substance  which  the  leaves  obtain  in  such  cases  H  relatively  very  considerable,  and 
in  my  earlier  reseiirches  I  showed  that  just  those  plants  which  had  occasionally 
digested  two  or  three  wood-lice  developed  ver^'  vigorously,  while  the  majority  which 
were  prevented  from  seizing  animals  remained  small  and  did  not  flower.  If,  on  the 
other  hand»  pieces  of  coagulated  proteid  scarcely  as  large  as  a  wood-loü&e  are 
allowed  to  he  digested  by  the  leaves,  the  latter  eflfect  the  process,  it  is  true,  but  they 
subsequently  become  discoloured  and  perish :  only  very  small  pieces  of  coagulated 
proieid  are  digested  without  injury.  The  culture  of  these  plants  for  years  has 
convinced  me  that  they  are  able  lo  develope  into  quite  healthy,  though  small 
specimens,  without  animal  food,  but  that  the  digestion  of  animals  invigorates  them 
considerably.  Evidently  it  is  here  a  matter  of  an  addition  of  nitrogenous  substance, 
since  the  leaves  are  able  to  produce  starch  independently  by  means  of  their  chlorophyll 
contents,  while  the  roots,  few  in  number,  evidently  obtain  but  very  Htde  nitrogenous 
substance  from  the  cushions  o{ Sphagnum  in  which  they  live;  and  the  same  appears  to  be 
the  case  with  all  insectivorous  plants.  The  digestion  of  small  animals  apj.)€ars  to  be 
not  exactly  an  absolute  necessity  for  their  existence,  but  an  aid  to  vigorous  thriving. 

Our  native  species  of  Drosera,  especially  D.  rotimdifoUa,  found  ever)'where  in 
Sphagnum  bogs,  and  occasionally  in  other  places  also,  and  which  may  be  very  easily 
cultivated  in  windows  if  pSaced  witli  the  substratum  in  a  flower-pot  and  watered  with 
pure  water,  belong  to  the  same  family  as  Diofua,  but  exhibit  quite  diff"erent  adapta- 
tions for  the  seizure  of  animals.  The  plant  is  small,  and  consists  of  a  rosette  of 
8-1  o  leaves,  from  the  midst  of  which  a  copiously  flowering  stem  at  length  shoots  up, 
while  only  very  few  roots  penetrate  into  the  moss  or  lurf.  The  leaves  support,  on 
a  petiole  2-5  cm.  long,  an  almost  circular  lamina  containing  chlorophyll,  the  wliole 
area  of  which  but  rarely  attains  i  sq,  cm.  At  the  margin  of  the  lamina,  as  well  as 
on  the  whole  of  its  upper  surface,  numerous  so-calJed  tentacles  are  situated ;  these 
are  stalk-like  outgrowths,  each  of  which  bears  at  its  ajjcx  a  gland  of  complicated 
structure.  The  tentacles  at  the  margin  are  the  longest,  those  in  the  middle  of  the 
lamina  the  shortest.  In  the  non-irritated  condition  the  tentacles  are  extended  straight 
outwards,  and  each  glandular  head  is  enveloped  with  a  slimy  secretion»  forming  a  bril^ 
liant  drop.  If  a  small  gnat,  or  fly,  or  other  minute  insect  now  comes  in  contact  with  the 
slime  of  the  tentacles,  it  remains  hanging  to  it,  and  finally,  after  ineflectual  struggles 
to  free  itself,  perishes.  Here  again  the  resulting  phenomena  can  be  called  forth  by 
lajfing  on  the  lamina  a  very  smaU  piece  of  hard  proteid,  flesh,  or  bread,  some  1-2  mgr, 
in  weight;  and  here  also  the  stimulus  produces  two  effects — movements  and  chemi- 
cal action.  The  movement  consists  in  that  the  stalks  of  the  tentacles  in  the  course 
of  a  few  hours  so  curve  at  their  basal  portions  that  the  glandular  heads  come  to  lie 
exactly  over  the  body  of  the  insect ;  whether  tijc  insect  lies  at  the  margin  or  in  the 
middle  of  the  lamina  of  the  leaf,  the  tentacles  always  curve  in  such  a  manner  that 
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they  all  become  applied  to  ihe  prey  with  their  heads,  and  completely  envelope  it  in  the 
fluid  secretion.  After  some  time  (10-20  hours)  the  lamina  itself  also  becomes  curved, 
and  all  the  movements  of  the  leaf  called  forth  by  the  stimulus  may  be  approxi- 
mately imitated  by  layiJig  a  small  body  on  the  palm  of  the  hand  while  tlie  five  fingers 
are  outspread,  and  then  curving  the  fingers  in  such  a  way  that  they  all  touch  the 
body  with  their  tips,  while  the  palm  itself  becomes  at  the  same  time  curved  round 
the  body.  The  chemical  action  in  the  case  of  Drosera  consists  in  that  the  secretion 
of  the  glands  (which  is  already  *  present  and  contains  a  peptonising  ferment,  but 
was  hitherto  neutral  in  reaction)  now  becomes  acid  in  consequence  of  the  stimulus. 
The  digestive  fluid  is  thus  rendered  complete,  since  it,  like  pepsin,  only  acts  as.^ 
a  peptonising  agent  in  an  add  h'quid.  Rees  and  Will  *  were  the  first  to  extract  the 
peptonising  ferment  out  of  the  leaves  of  Drosera  by  means  of  glycerine,  and  to  establisl 
its  digestive  action  on  blood-fibrin — a  fact  which  is  the  more  deserving  of  mention, 
since  tliis  was  the  first  demonstration  of  the  existence  of  a  peptonising  ferment  in 
plants.  After  complete  digestion  and  absorption  of  the  products  of  solution,  the 
tentacles  of  the  Drosera  leaf  again  return  to  their  original  position,  and  the  lamina 
becomes  extended  and  flat.  On  the  leaves  of  Drosera  in  the  open  the  empty  remains 
of  numerous  small  insects  are  to  be  found  at  any  time.  Nevertheless  the  plants 
may  easily  be  cultivated  in  a  room  under  a  bell-glass  until  the  ripening  of  the 
seeds,  without  their  catcliing  insects:  this,  however,  does  not  prove  that  the  latter  d( 
not  act  favourably  for  nutrition,  and  the  researches  of  Francis  Darwin  and  Rees 
make  it  at  least  very  probable  that  Drosera  plants  fed  artificially  flourish  more 
vigorou&ly  than  those  nol  so  fed. 

The  course  of  aflairs  in  our  native  species  of  Pingutcula  (Utricularise),  which 
inhabit  moist  shady  spots,  is  unusually  simple.  Here  also  there  is  a  rosette  formed 
of  a  few  tongue-shaped  leaves,  from  the  midst  of  which  the  flowering  stalk  subse- 
quently arises.  These  plants  also  may  ho:  easily  cultivated  and  obser\'ed  in  pots.  The 
surface  of  the  leaves,  which  contain  abundance  of  chloroph)'ll,  presents  a  velvety 
appearance,  owing  to  very  numerous  epidermal  glands,  which  possess  approximately 
the  form  of  a  mushroom,  some  with  long  and  others  with  short  stalks.  The  capitula  of 
the  glands  arc  moistened  by  tlie  secretion  which  they  exude,  and  hold  fast  any  %'ery 
small  insect,  or  bread-crumb,  or  piece  of  proteid  laid  on.  After  one  or  a  few  hours 
the  small  body  is  noticed  to  be  enveloj>cd  in  a  drop  of  fluid  of  considerable  size,  and 
with  an  acid  reaction;  at  tlie  same  time  the  margin  of  the  leaf  begins  to  curve 
upwards,  and  in  the  course  of  several  hours  the  digestible  body  is  completely  covered 
by  the  leaf  margin  arched  in  over  it.  After  a  few  days,  when  the  products  of  diges- 
tion have  been  completely  absorbed,  the  leaf  again  opens  out  flat. 

Finally,  we  may  shortly  describe  aiiodier  of  the  most  complex  and  remarkable 
mechanisms  for  the  purpose  of  digesting  insects.  The  so-called  'Pitcher-plants'  of 
the  genus  Nepenthes,  wliich  are  extended  over  Madagascar,  Ceylon,  and  elsewhere  in 
South-Eastem  Asia,  are  thin-stemmed  climbing  plants,  provided  with  large  simple 
leaves  abounding  in  chlorophyll.  From  the  apex  of  a  leaf,  a  filiform  tendril  slowly 
developes,  which,  like  other  tendrils,  is  able  to  wind  round  the  branches  of  neighbouring 
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plants,  and  so  to  serve  as  a  climbing  organ.  At  the  end  of  this  tendril  a  peculiar 
appendage  is  noticeable  very  early ;  this  developes  latter  into  the  pitcher,  so  remark- 
able in  every  respect,  and  the  common  form  of  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  247.  In  the 
majority  of  species  the  pitcher  is  only  4-10  cm.  high,  and  1-3  cm.  broad  ;  but  there 
are  species  with  pitchers  30  cm.  high  and 
of  corresponding  breadth.  The  pitcher  is 
provided  with  a  lid,  which,  however,  in 
the  developed  condition  never  closes  the 
opening.  The  whole  organisation  of  this 
wonderful  organ  is  calculated  to  allure 
small  animals,  especially  ants,  &c.,  in  such 
a  manner  that  they  arc  guided  by  two 
wings  running  outside  the  pitcher  to  the 
margin  t/d,  where  an  exudation  of  honey 
invites  them  further.  Immediately  be- 
neath this  margin,  and  on  the  interior, 
the  pitcher  is  bright  and  smooth^  so  that 
even  the  foot  of  an  insect  finds  no  hold : 
the  animals  fall  down  to  the  bottom  of 
the  pitcher,  and  are  there  received  into 
a  copious  fluid  secretion.  This  secretion, 
which  may  easily  be  poured  out  of  large 
pitchers  in  quantities  amounting  to  several 
or  many  cubic  centimetres,  is  excreted  by 
some  tliousaods  of  small  epidermal  glands 
(at  d  in  the  figure).  In  the  non-irritated  con- 
dition the  liquid  has  a  neutral  reaction,  but 
even  then  contains  a  peptonising  ferment, 
as  Gorup-Besanez  and  Vines  have  demon- 
strated, since  on  adding  an  acid  the  se- 
cretion is  able  to  digest  fibrin  V.  Just  as 
in  Drosera,  the  acid  necessary  for  diges- 
tion is  only  excreiud  after  an   insect  has 

fallen  into  the  abundant  secretion.  The  great  difficulties  attending  the  culture  of 
Nifyeniha  in  our  hot-houses  may  depend  chiefly  upon  the  fact  that  this  addition 
of  proteid  substance  in  nutrition  is  mostly  deficient. 
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*  S.  It,  Vines,  '  On  tht  Di^tstivc  Fcrvunt  of  Nepenthes*  (Linn.  Soc.  vol.  xv.  p.  427),  E.  v. 
Gonip  and  H.  Will,  *  Fortgesetzte  Beobaihtungen  über  peptotibUdenJe  Fermente  im  Pßanienreühd^ 
{3  Mjtth.)  iii  Berichten  der  dcutscli^chem.  GescHschnft  (Berlin,  1S76).  I  mixed  the  secretion  of 
Iwo  pitchers  oi  Nepenthes  Sedcni  (amotuUing  to  about  12  c.c.)  ^*ith  three  drops  of  hydrochloric  add 
And,  Inter,  an  equal  volume  of  water.  This  fluid  gradually  digcitcd  enormous  qoatilities  of  swollen 
blood 'fj brill,  which  I  cirtiniatcd  at  about  8  c.cni. 
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Those  parasites  and  saprophytes  devoid  of  chlorophyll  which  have  been  con- 
sidered so  far,  all  belong  to  the  highly  organised  subdivisions  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom ;  in  spite  of  their  not  inconsiderable  numbers  in  species,  they  are,  nevertheless, 
in  contrast  to  the  enormous  mass  of  normal  green  plants,  to  be  regarded  as  rarities, 
which  only  come  before  the  eyes  of  the  non-botanical  observer  exceptionally,  and 
play  a  very  subordinate  part  in  the  economy  of  Nature ;  they  belong,  however,  to 
the  most  various  families  of  flowering  plants,  and  in  each  small  group  of  these 
colourless  plants  we  meet  with  peculiar  biological  deviations  from  other  nearly  allied 
but  typical  forms. 

Matters  are  quite  otherwise  in  the  case  of  the  Fungi.  We  here  meet  with 
a  class  of  plants  enormously  rich  in  species,  all  the  members  of  which  are  devoid  of 
chlorophyll,  and  are  thus  adapted  to  nourish  themselves  by  parasitism,  or  at  least 
by  making  use  of  organic  remains.  The  Fungi*,  in  their  sharply-expressed  individu- 
ality, so  to  speak,  form  an  organic  kingdom  by  themselves,  to  such  an  extent  indeed 
that  up  to  the  time  of  Linnaeus,  and  indeed  even  in  the  present  century,  doubts  have 
been  entertained  as  to  their  vegetable  nature. 

The  variety  of  the  forms  of  Fungi  is  simply  enormous.  From  the  simplest  Bac- 
teria and  their  allies,  distinctly  visible  only  with  the  strongest  powers  of  the  micro- 
scope, finely  graduated  transitions  occur  to  the  highly  organised  forms  with  massive 
bodies,  often  more  than  a  kilogram  in  weight  and  with  well-marked  differentia- 
tion of  tissues,  the  latter  being  oflfered  us  particularly  by  the  Gasteromyces  in  ex- 
tremely remarkable  forms.  Nevertheless,  apart  from  a  few  of  the  very  simplest 
genera,  the  body  of  the  Fungus  is  always  constituted  of  the  hyphae  already  described 
— thin  colourless  threads,  usually  segmented  by  transverse  septa ;  these  either  live 
singly  for  themselves,  as  in  the  Mould-fungi,  or  ar^  united  in  large   numbers  and 


'  Since  I  have  been  compelled  several  times  in  the  text  to  refer  to  mycological  £Eicts  which  may 
not  be  known  to  the  reader,  I  here  cite  the  most  important  works  for  consultation,  i.  De  Bary, 
*  Morphologie  und  Physiologie  der  Pihe,  FUchten  una  Myxomyceten*  (Leipzig,  1864).  a.  De  Bary 
and  Woronin,  •  Beiträge  zur  Morphologie  und  Physiologie  der  Pilze^  R.  I-IV.  3.  Luerssen,  *  Medi- 
dnisch-pharmaceutische  Botanik  oder  Handbuch  der  system.  Bot^  B.  I  (Leipzig,  1874).  4.  Goebel's 
new  edition  of  the  systematic  portion  of  my  ' Lehrh.  der  Bot*  (Leipzig,  1882).  5.  Frank,  'Die 
Krankheiten  der  Pflanzen''  (Breslau,  1880). 
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form  a  inassive  body,  as  every  one  has  seen  in  the  case  of  the  weH-known  Mushroom. 
But  even  in  these  large  Fungi  the  niyceUum,  the  root-Uke  vegetative  and  feeding 
organ,  consists  very  commonly  of  single  branched  hypha?  creeping  in  the  substratum. 
The  non-botanical  observer  usually  sees  only  the  massive  fructification  of  the  fungus, 
which  protrudes  above  the  substratum,  because  the  mycehum  remains  hidden  in  the 
substratum,  or  at  any  rate  only  grows  out  from  this  into  the  moist  air  under  certain 
circumstances,  and  is  moreover  only  clearly  visible  wiih  the  microscofur.  So  far  as  the 
question  of  nutrition  is  concerned,  however,  it  is  just  the  knowledge  of  the  mycelium 
and  its  mode  of  life  which  is  of  special  importance  ;  and  what  is  to  be  said  here  with 
respect  to  the  Fungi,  refers  essentially  only  to  the  mycelium. 

Many  Fungi  arc  satisfied  with  dissolving  and  absorbing  from  their  substratum 
only  so  much  substance  as  is  necessary  for  their  nutrition,  either  as  parasites  or 
saprophytes.  Hence  they  usually  act  destructively  on  their  substratum  only  to  a 
slight  extent;  and  even  when  they  inhabit  living  plants  or  animals,  the  injury  caused 
by  tliem  is  insignificant — e.  g.  the  majority  of  Rust- fungi  (^cidiomycetes).  Others 
grow  and  nourish  themselves  harratessly  in  the  tissues  of  higher  plants,  finally,  how- 
ever, when  themselves  producing  fructification,  to  effect  malignant  destruction ;  as 
Phyiophthora  in/esiatts,  which  causes  the  Potato  disease,  and  the  Smut  of  Wheat,  which 
at  last  completely  fills  up  the  interior  of  the  grains  with  its  masses  of  black  spores. 
To  the  worst  enemies  of  the  higher  plants,  however,  belong  the  tree-killing  Fungi, 
the  mycelia  of  which  nestle  in  the  wood  even  of  older  huge  trees,  and  not  only  take 
from  it  the  nourishment  necessary  for  their  nutrition,  but  decompose  the  masses  of 
wood  until  they  are  converted  into  soft  spongy  or  powdery  humous  substances. 
Even  wood  which  has  already  been  employed  for  various  kinds  of  building, 
&c,,  is  destroyed  by  Fungi.  Merultus  hchrymans  destroys  the  limber-work  of 
houses,  converting  it  into  a  mass  of  dirt,  &c.  Even  living  animals  are  attacked 
and  killed  by  Fungi.  Our  house-flies  are  destroyed  annually  in  autumn,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  specimens  which  live  through  the  winter,  by  a  fungus  {Empusa 
Äfu5(C£)  which  infests  them  ;  and  innumerable  caterpillars  are  killed  by  Spka^ricB, 
In  these  cases  the  whole  living  substance  of  the  body  of  the  animal  is  finally  con- 
verted into  a  mass  of  Fungus ;  the  aquatic  Saprolfgnia:  in  this  way  consume  dead 
insects  which  have  fallen  into  the  water,  until  only  the  hard  chittnous  covering 
is  left. 

Nevertheless,  these  are  all  only  individual  phenomena,  in  contrast  to  the  universal 
distribution  of  other  Fungi  wherever  organic  life  in  general  is  possible.  One  may 
well  say  that  if  there  were  no  Fungi,  the  entire  surface  of  the  earth  would  be  covered 
with  dense  layers  of  the  bodies  of  plants  and  animals  which  had  accumulated  for 
thousands  of  years ;  since  it  is  essentially  the  Fungi,  and  particularly  the  minute 
forms  of  very  simple  structure,  which  have  year  by  year  in  the  course  of  geological 
lime  decomposed  the  dead  plants  and  animals  and  again  resolved  them  into  carbon 
dioxide,  water,  and  ammonia.  Only  where  perished  organisms  have  been  protected 
from  the  access  of  the  air,  which  Fungi  require,  by  being  enveloped  on  all  sides  by 
mud,  or  sunk  in  lurf,  etc.,  have  their  remains  been  preserved,  or  at  least  a  great  part  of 
their  carbon,  which  could  not  be  oxidised  during  intramolecular  spontaneous  de- 
composition by  the  small  quantity  of  oxygen  contained  in  the  organic  compounds 
themselves.    This  has  happened  in  the  formation  of  coal,  and  is  still  taking  place  in  the 
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formation  of  lignite  and  turf.  This  enormous  labour,  however,  is  chiefly  performed 
by  universally  distributed  Fungi,  which  not  only  absorb  the  materials  necessary  for 
their  nutrition,  which  would  result  in  effects  only  extremely  insignificant,  but  destroy 
in  addition  the  substances  which  they  do  not  take  up.  We  find  this  peculiar 
destructive  action  taking  place  to  the  greatest  extent  by  means  of  the  Fungi  of  fer- 
mentation and  putrefaction  in  the  narrower  sense.  That  others  also  effect  similar 
work  has  already  been  mentioned  above,  in  connection  with  the  Fungi  which  destroy 
wood;  and  the  mouldering  and  final  disappearance  of  the  masses  of  fallen  autumn 
leaves  in  woods  must  be  ascribed  to  similar  destruclivc  actions  of  Fungi,  the  quantity 
of  Fungus  produced  itself  remaining  extremely  insignificant. 

So  far  as  the  Fungi  simply  derive  nutriment  from  their  substratum,  their  nutrition 
resembles  in  the  main  that  of  phanerogamic  parasites  and  saprophytes;  what 
particularly  distinguishes  very  numerous  Fungi,  however,  is  the  decomposition  of  the 
organic  substratum  as  already  mentioned,  the  products  of  the  decomposition  not  being 
taken  up  by  the  Fungus.  Only  in  this  way  is  it  jxjssible  for  Fungi  to  prevent  the 
continual  accumulation  of  organic  substances  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  ;  since  if 
they  were  to  make  use  of  their  organic  substratum  only  for  the  purposes  of  their 
own  nutrition,  there  would  simply  result  an  enormous  accumulation  of  these  plants. 

If  we  now  attempt  to  obtain  a  more  exact  insight  on  the  one  hand  into  the 
nutrition  of  the  Fungi,  and,  on  the  other^  into  the  destruction  of  their  substratum 
effected  in  addition  by  many  of  them — and  thus  into  the  nature  of  fermentation  and 
putrefaction — we  shall  find  that  the  shortest  way  here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  nutrition 
of  normal  plants,  is  at  once  to  make  clear  the  results  derived  from  the  artificial 
nutrition  of  Fungi,  and  the  experimental  study  of  the  phenomena  of  fermentation. 

The  first  experimental  investigations  into  the  nutrition  of  Fungi  were  under- 
taken by  Pasteur  about  thirty  years  ago.  I  here  pass  over  the  methods  of 
cultivating  Fungi,  esjK*cially  the  highly  organised  forms,  in  decoctions  of  fruit  and 
dung,  and  in  various  mixtures  of  gelatine  and  sugar,  etc,  which  have  meanwhile  been 
much  further  developed,  because  in  these  methods  of  culture,  highly  important 
as  ihey  are  for  the  biologj*  of  the  Fungi,  it  has  only  been  sought  to  bring  various 
kinds  of  Fungi  to  normal  development,  in  order  to  make  clear  their  growth 
and  reproduction  and  the  configuration  of  their  relations  of  organisation;  the 
proper — i.  e.  the  chemical — ^questions  of  nutrition  not  coming  further  into  consider- 
ation. Naegeli*  (with  the  co-operation  of  Dr.  Loew)  has,  however,  recently  made 
some  very  detailed  investigations  and  theoretical  considerations  on  the  matter. 
Hence  we  shall  obtain  the  desireil  glimpse  into  the  processes  of  nutrition  and 
ferment  action  of  the  Fungi  most  quickly,  if  I  shortly  present  the  most  important 
results  of  Naegeli's  work  in  this  province. 

The  Fungi,  like  other  plants,  require  in  addition  to  those  compounds  which 
afford  them  the  elements  of  the  proteid  substances,  fats  and  carbo-hydrates — viz., 
Carbon,  Hydrogen,  Oxygen,  Nitrogen  and  Sulphur— also  certain  mineral  matters, 
the  presence  of  which  is  necessary  in  the  chemistry  of  nutrition  and  for  the  mole- 


*  The  Works  of  Nacgcli  (and  Loew)  rerfenred  to  are  to  be  found  in  the  Sitiungsbcr.  der  kgL 
hxyr,  Akad.  under  the  title  *  Entährung dtr  niiJerm  Pihi*  (1879),  ^d  *  Ühtr  dk  Fettbildung  dtr 
nicdtren  PUtt*  (XS78), 
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cular  structure  of  their  organised  parts.  But  the  Fungi,  according  lo  Naegeli,  make 
smaller  demands  than  plants  containing  chlorophyll  with  respect  to  their  choice  of 
mineral  matters.  They  can  exist  provided  three  elements — viz.,  phosphorus,  one 
element  of  the  series  potassium,  rubidium,  and  caesium,  and,  finally,  one  of  the  series 
calcium,  magnesium,  barium  or  strontium — are  supplied  to  them.  Since,  now,  the 
other  elements  here  mentioned— viji,,  rubidium,  caesium,  barium  and  strontium^ — 
certainly  do  not  occur  at  all  places  where  Fungi  grow,  we  may  say  ihcy  require  phos- 
phorus, potassium,  and,  in  addition,  calcium  or  magnesium.  The  difference  between 
them  and  normal  plants  lies  in  the  latter  needing  calcium  and  magnesium  at  the 
same  time.  Iron  appears  to  be  necessary  only  for  the  formation  of  the  chlorophyll  of 
normal  green  plants,  and  is  thus  wanting  in  the  Fungi ;  and  with  respect  to  chlorine 
and  silica,  which  Naegeli  reckons  among  the  requirements  for  the  nutrition  of  the 
higher  plants,  the  necessary  facts  have  been  already  slated  in  Lecture  XIV.  The 
essential  difference  between  Fungi  and  the  normal  green  plants,  so  far  as  the  mineral 
matters  are  concerned,  would  thus  lie,  according  to  Nacgeli's  researches,  only  in  that 
the  Fungi  do  not  need  to  take  up  magnesium  and  calcium  at  the  same  time,  but 
only  require  one  of  the  two ;  and  that  instead  of  this  they  can  also  make  use  of 
barium  and  strontium,  and,  instead  of  potassium,  of  rubidium  and  caesium.  These 
are  Naegeli's  results  concerning  the  elements  necessary  for  the  nutrition  of  Fungi. 

Since  the  Fungi  are  not  able  to  decompose  carbon  dioxide  and  thus  to  produce 
carbonaceous  organic  substance,  because  they  lack  chlorophyll,  a  carbonaceous 
organic  compound  must  be  presented  in  the  artificial  nutrition  of  Fungi,  in  addition 
to  the  compounds  of  the  elements  named  above.  According  to  all  experience 
hitherto,  it  appears  that  organic  carbon  compounds  of  the  most  various  kinds  can  be 
taken  up  by  the  Fungi,  and  then  be  employed  for  the  formation  of  cellulose  and  pro- 
toplasm by  means  of  internal  metabolism.  Of  special  interest,  however,  for  scientific 
insight  into  the  matter  is  the  knowledge  of  those  nutritive  substances  which  are  distin- 
guished by  their  peculiarly  simple  composition,  and  the  other  chemical  properties  of 
which  are  so  exactly  known  that  definite  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  them 
respecting  the  chemical  processes  probably  occurring  in  the  nutrition  of  the  Fungus. 
In  this  sense  Pasteur  employed,  so  long  ago  as  1858,  ammonium  tartrate  for  the 
artificial  nourishment  of  the  Mould- fungi,  Yeast  and  Bacteria.  For  the  nourishment  of 
Yeast-fungi,  Naegeli  distinguishes  as  well  chosen  a  nutritive  solution  employed  by 
Adolf  Mayer  in  1869.  I  here  subjoin  the  composition  of  this,  in  order  to  give  the 
reader  a  clear  idea;  but  it  is  not  therefore  to  be  supposed  that  every  nutritive 
solution  in  which  Yeast  is  to  grow  must  have  exactly  this  composition — it  is  simply 
an  example  for  illustration.     The  solution  in  question  was  as  follows  \— 

Water .100  Cu.  cm. 

Sugar 15  grams. 

Ammonium  Nitrate  .     .  i         „ 

Acid  Potassium  Phosphate      .  0*5 

Tribasic  Calcium  Phosphat«:«  005 

Magnesium  Sulphate     .  0-25         „ 

If  then  this  nutritive  mixture  is  a  suitable  one,  a  considerable  multiplication  of  Yeast- 
cells  must  be  obtained  in  a  short  lime,  if  a  few  of  them  have  previously  been  placed 
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in  the  fluid  by  means  of  a  needle  point,  etc. ;  exactly  in  ihe  same  way  as  we 
in  the  anificial  nourishment  of  a  plant  containing  chlorophyll^  that  a  plant  of  normal 
size  with  numerous  ripe  seeds  will  dcvelope  from  a  seed.  This  the  solution  men- 
tioned accomplishes ;  though  tliere  sliil  remain  several  things  to  be  considered. 
Naegeli  says,  that,  theoretically  considered,  from  a  quantity  of  Yeast  which  cannot  be 
weighed  3-4  grams  of  new  Yeast  should  be  produced  in  the  fluid  described,  whereas 
in  reality  only  i  gram  is  produced.  Nevertheless  the  result  must  not  be  under- 
cstimaied,  since  a  single  Yeast-cell  weighs  only  about  Tvu^-Qinr^  ^f  a  milligram, 
and  thus  in  our  solution  there  would  arise  from  one  or  a  few  such  cells  some  2000 
millions  of  new  cells,  and  a  corresponding  increment  of  protoplasm  and  cellulose  also 
takes  place.  However,  as  already  explained,  I  only  introduce  these  numbers  in  order 
to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  matter  10  those  unacquainted  with  such  things.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Yeast-fungi,  Bacteria  and  various  Mould-fungi  can  flourish  in  very 
different  nutritive  raixtm-es,  if  only  a  suitable  carbon  compound  is  present  in  addition 
to  the  mineral  matters  mentioned.  ^A 

The  most  suitable  carbonaceous  food  is  always  found  by  these  Fungi  in  si]^| 
(glucose),  and  the  best  nitrogenous  food  in  proteids  and  j)eptoncs.  According  to* 
Naegeli  the  nitrogen  may  be  taken  up  simultaneously  with  the  carbon  also  from 
Acetamide,  Methylamine,  jEthylamine,  Prophylamine,  Asparagin  and  Leucin ;  whereas 
Oxamide  and  Urea  can  supply  merely  the  nitrogen,  but  not  the  carbon.  As  sources 
of  nitrogen  the  Fungi  can  also  make  use  of  all  ammonia- salts,  and  the  Mould-fungi 
and  Bacteria  even  of  nitrates.  Free  nitrogen,  on  the  contrary,  cannot  be  used  for 
the  formation  of  protoplasm  by  die  Fungi :  exactly  as  is  the  case  with  die  green 
plants.  In  the  same  way  Cyanogen  compounds  are  unfitted  for  this  purpose. 
According  to  Naegeli,  almost  all  carbon  compounds  are  suitable  for  nutrition  as 
carbonaceous  material,  if  tliey  arc  soluble  in  water  and  not  too  poisonous ;  but 
Cyanogen,  Urea,  Formic  and  Oxalic  acids,  and  Oxamide  are  unsuitable  for  this 
purpose.  The  best  nutritive  material  in  all  cases  is  afforded  by  a  mixture  of  peptone 
and  sugar. 

With  regard  to  the  production  of  plastic  matters  from  the  nutritive  materials 
taken  up  in  the  interior  of  the  Fungus-cells,  Naegeli  has  studied  chiefly  the 
formation  of  fat  (starch  is  as  a  rule  not  produced  in  the  Fungi).  There  is  not  the 
slightest  doubt,  after  what  I  have  stated  previously,  that  fat  is  formed  in  ripening 
seeds  from  carbo-hydrates,  particularly  starch,  since  this  transformation  takes  place 
in  the  nearly  ripe  seed  even  when  taken  out  of  the  fruit,  where  no  other  material 
is  available  under  the  circumstances  for  the  formation  of  fat.  It  results  now,  from 
Naegeli's  investigation,  that  in  the  lower  Fungi  also  fat  is  formed  from  carbo-hydrates, 
but  also  from  albummates  and  otlier  nitrogenous  carbon  compounds.  If  Fungus- 
cells  are  placed  in  pure  water,  fat  is  formed  in  them  at  the  expense  of  their  proteid 
substance,  since  the  protoplasm  diminishes  in  quandty.  This  is  very  easily  demon- 
strated in  the  case  of  the  Mould-fungi  and  Yeast,  That  albuminates  and  other 
nitrogenous  carbon  compounds  can  yield  material  for  the  formation  of  fat  may 
be  proved,  according  to  Naegeli,  when  these  substances  (with  the  addition  of  the 
necessary  mineral  matters)  are  exclusively  employed  for  the  nutrition.  The  Bacteria 
(Schizomycetes)  flourish  in  a  solution  of  proteids,  or  still  better  of  peptones  formed 
from  proteids ;  and  the  Mould-fungi  grow  in  it  when  the  solution  contains  a  litüc 
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phosphoric  acid,  Now  if  merely  a  trace  of  spores  or  of  Fungus  is  sown  in  the 
solution,  an  increase  of  the  Fungus,  and  thus  of  fat,  to  the  extent  of  more  than 
a  millionfold  is  obtained.  The  proteid  may  be  replaced  by  Asparagin  or  Leucin 
with  a  like  result.  Moreover,  sugar  and  ammonia  or  amnionic  tartrate,  with  the 
addition  of  ash-constituents,  suffice  for  nutrition.  Instead  of  sugar,  niannite 
or  glycerine,  and  instead  of  tartaric  acid,  acetic  or  salicylic  acid  or  some  other 
organic  acid  may  be  used.  In  most  cases,  again,  ammonia  may  be  rej>laced  by 
nitric  acid  as  the  source  of  nitrogen.  '  If.  instead  of  ammonia  or  nitric  acid» 
albuniin  or  peptones  are  employed  as  nutriment^  the  production  of  fats  and 
cellulose  from  sugar  or  tartaric  acid  etc.  is  demonstrated,  when  only  a  lillle  of  the 
forraer,  but  a  large  quantity  of  the  non-nitrogenous  compound  is  present  in 
the  solution.  The  analysis  of  the  crop  in  ihis  case  shows  that  only  the  albuminate 
can  be  derived  from  the  proteid  of  the  nulritive  solution,  and  that  the  whole,  or  at 
least  a  great  part  of  the  fat  and  cellulose  must  be  derived  from  the  constituents  of  th^ 
sugar  or  tartaric  acid.  The  facts  alleged  undoubtedly  prove  tliat  the  Fungus  cells 
can  take  the  material  for  the  formation  of  fats  from  the  most  various  nitrogenous 
and  non-nitrogenous  compounds.'  Moreover,  the  theoretical  chemical  explanation  oi 
these  processes  is  rendered  more  difhcull  by  the  fact  that  the  chemical  constitution 
of  tiie  nutritive  solution  api>ears  Lo  be,  as  NaegeU  says,  almost  without  significance 
for  the  formation  of  fat  in  the  Fungi. 

Concerning  the  relation  of  the  formation  of  fat  to  respiration,  Naegeli  remarks : 
•  The  Mould-fungi  only  grow  when  they  have  access  of  free  oxygen,  and  abound  in  fal : 
Beer-yeast  requires  very  litüe  oxygen  for  its  development  and  is  deficient  in  far,  and 
the  same  is  true  of  the  Schizomycetes  [Baci^na).  Tlie  Mould- fungi  living  on  the 
surface  of  the  nutritive  lluid  contain  more  fat  than  their  own  submerged  budding 
forms.  Free  access  of  air  is  necessary  for  the  formation  of  spores  which  contain 
much  fat.  Tlie  Saccharomycetes  (Yeasi-fungi),  as  is  well  known,  only  develope 
spores  when  they  are  spread  out  on  a  substratum  and  lie  in  a  half  dry  condition :  the 
Schizomycetes  likewise,  as  it  seems,  never  produce  their  spores  in  ttie  liquid,  but 
only  in  the  covering  at  the  surface.  I^Iould-fungi  living  in  liquids  only  form  resting 
spores  abounding  in  fat  on  tlie  hyphce  which  rise  up  into  the  air.  Why  the  Fungi 
thus  require  oxygen  for  Üie  producdon  of  fat,  however,  remains  in  the  meantime  an 
open  question/ 

These  details  as  to  the  formation  of  fat  in  the  Fungi,  which  may.  probably  be 
extended  in  csscnLial  points  to  more  highly  develojxrd  forms  also,  are  the  mor^ 
interesting  since  the  Fungi  collectively  and  individually  produce  no  starch,  and  even 
form  true  sugars  only  in  small  quantity  or  not  at  all,  though  mannite,  on  the  other 
hand,  often  occurs  in  them.  Even  the  cellulose  of  the  Fungi  is  in  some  respects 
diflferent  from  that  of  other  planLs,  not  giving  the  usual  blue  coloration  with  iodine 
and  sulphuric  acid. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  Veast  and  the  Backria,  besides  many  other 
Fungi,  not  only  use  up  the  surrounding  substratum  to  extract  from  it  the  constituents 
of  their  own  nourishment,  but  that  they  cause  fermentation  and  putrefaction  at  the 
same  time,  i.e.  decompose  the  complex  molecules  of  the  carbo-hydrates  and  proteid 
substances,  and  this  in  far  greater  quantity  than  \s>  in  any  way  necessary  for  the 
purposes  of  ihcir  own  nourishment.     This  fermcnl-aclion  is  peculiarly  cnergeti''  »" 
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the  case  of  Yeast,  which  decomposes  sugar  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid,  glycerine, 
and  succinic  acid.     Naegeli  found  ^   that  i  gram  of  bottom-Yeast  (dry  weight)  m 
a  lo  per  cent,  solution   of  cane-sugar  containing  tartrate   of   ammonia,  as   food 
material,  and  through  which  air  was  continuously  passed,  fermented  about  70  g^. 
of  sugar  in  twenty-four  hours  at  30'  C,  the  weight  of  the  Yeast  itself  increasing  lo 
more  than  2*5  gr.  during  the  twenty-four  hours.     On  the  average,  therefore,  i'7  gr. 
of  Yeast  v^'ere  effective  during  twenty-four  hours,  and  decomposed  forty  times  that 
weight  of  cane-sugar.     For  further  criticism  of  this  process,  into  which  however  we 
cannot    here    enter     in    detail,    the    additional    remark    may    be    made    that   the, 
volume  of  a  cell  of   Beer-yeast    amounts   to  something  like  j^oL.oJ'^  of  ^  cubic' 
millimetre,   which    corresponds    to   a    weight    of  about  ,a^^^^"  of   a  milligrani* 
Naegeli  calculates  further  that  in  the  fermentation  of  t  kilogr.  of  cane-sugar  (orpj 
after  its  inversion,  of  i'0526  kilogr,  of  grape-sugar),  whereby  0*5  r  kilogr.  of  alcoh< 
are  produced,   146 '6  thermal  units  of  heat  appear.      The  temperature  of  a  fcr-i 
menling  sugar  solution  may,  if  no  loss  of  heal  occurs,  be  raised  more  than  I4°C. 

The  greater  part  of  the  sugar  is  broken  up  in  fermentation  into  alcohol  an< 
carbon  dioxide,  Pasteur  showed,  however,  that  about  5  per  cent»  of  the  sugai 
breaks  up  into  succinic  acid,  glycerine,  and  carbon  dioxide.  Although,  according  to' 
Naegeli,  the  ferment-action  of  Yeast  is  more  energetic  on  the  access  of  oxygen,  it 
nevertheless  takes  place  when  oxygen  is  completely  excluded  from  the  fermenting 
liquid.  In  tlie  arts  this  is  in  fact  the  common  experience :  the  vats  containing  the 
wine-must  are  provided  with  special  valves  at  the  bung-bole,  which  allow  of  the  exit 
of  tlic  enormous  quantities  of  carbon  dioxide,  but  of  no  entrance  of  oxygen ;  and  in 
experiments  on  a  small  scale  it  is  also  easy  to  convince  ourselves  that  fermentation 
proceeds  energetically  in  a  sugar  solution  utterly  deprived  of  oxygen. 

Of  the  species  of  Mucor^  the  mycelium  of  M,  racemosus  especially  breaks  up  ii 
a  saccarine  liquid  into  spheroidal  cells,  which  multiply  by  budding  like  Yeast,  and^ 
which,  though  to  a  much  smaller  extent,  effect  alcoholic  fermentation.  If  a  few 
spores  of  Mtuor  are  placed  on  a  perfectly  sound  apple  from  a  small  part  of  which 
the  skin  has  -been  removed,  liie  mycelium  of  this  Fungus  grows  through  the  whole  of 
the  parenchyma  of  the  apple  in  a  few  days;  the  latter  is  thereby  converted  into 
a  soft  and  subsequently  deliquescent  mass,  the  odour  and  taste  of  which  demonstrat 
the  formation  of  alcohol  and  ethereal  oils. 

A  peculiar  form  of  fermentation  is  produced  by  the  putrefactive  Fungi  (Schizomy- 
celes — Bacteria).  These  are  much  smaller  than  the  cells  of  Yeast,  and  are  spheroidal 
or  rod-shaped,  and  remarkable  chiefly  in  tliat  they  also  decompose  saccharine  solu-^^ 
tions,  in  the  presence  of  proteid  matters,  in  a  manner  which  differs  according  to  th^H 
species  of  Fungus.  They  convert  grape-sugar  into  lactic  acid,  and  the  lactic  acid  into 
butyric  acid,  with  the  formation  of  carbon  dioxide  and  hydrogen ;  and  if  some  grape* 
sugar  still  remains  over  in  this  fermentation,  it  is  converted  into  mannite.  These 
decomposiiions  also  may  run  their  course  without  direct  co-operation  of  tlie  oxygen 
of  the  atmosphere.     In  the  formation  of  acetic  acid  from  dilute  alcohol,  by  means  ot 
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^  Nacgeli's  comprehensive  treatise  ('  Theorit  der  Cahrung')  Appeared  in  Abhandl.  der  Vgl. 
bayr.  Akad.  d.  Wiss.,  B.  XII.  Abth.  j  (München,  1879)»  *nd  is  indispenaable  to  any  one  iDlcrestcd^ 
in  Fermentation. 
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another  Bacitrium  (* mother  of  vinegar'),  the  access  of  oxygen  in  abundance  is 
necessary. 

Putrefaction  in  die  narrower  sense  properly  aflfecls  only  the  proleid  substances 
which  are  decomposed  by  colourless,  yellow,  red  and  blue  Bacteria.  Moist  bread, 
meal,  boiled  white  of  egg,  etc.  exposed  to  the  air  for  some  lime  show  in  the  first 
place  colonies  of  Bacteria  at  certain  spots,  which  become  extended  more  and  more, 
and  which,  in  the  case  of  the  pigment  Bacteria  especially,  are  very  conspicuous.  It 
is  only  necessary  to  touch  these  spots  with  a  needle  point,  and  then  to  touch  with 
the  needle  an  egg  boiled  hard  and  deprived  of  its  shell,  and  lying  in  damp  air,  to  observe 
at  the  infected  spot  within  a  few  days  a  colony  of  Bacteria  extending  itself  with  all  the 
effects  of  putrefaction.  The  profound  decomposition  which  the  protcid  substances 
undergo  under  the  influence  of  the  Bacteria  is  most  easily  recognised  by  the  escape 
of  evil-smelling  gases— ammonia,  sulphuretltd  hydrogen,  and  ammonium  sulphide. 
Finally,  the  proleid  substances  are  completely  destroyed. 

It  is  now  scarcely  doubtful  that  common  Veast,  as  well  as  Bacteria,  are  only 
special  vegetative  forms  of  Fungi  which  consist  of  hypbse,  just  as  the  Mucor-yeast 
is  only  a  peculiar  vegetative  form  of 
Mucor  raccmosus.  Zopf  has  lately  shown, 
especially  with  respect  to  Bacteria,  that 
they  arise  by  segmentation  from  exceed- 
ing fine  filamentous  Fungi  {Biggiatoa^ 
Ciadoihrix)i  and  ihat  these  forms  of  Fungi 
again  proceed  from  them.  The  bacteria- 
form  of  these  Funqi  reproduces  itself, 
under  conditions  favourable  to  nutri- 
tion, by  continually  repeated  transverse 
divisions.  Similar  vegetative  forms  also 
occur  indeed  in  many  Algae,  and  even 
in  the  protoncma  of  Mosses.  The  re- 
markable and  conspicuous  facts  in  the 
Yeast-fungi  and  Bacteria,  however,  lie  chiefly  in  their  power  of  decomposing  such 
excee<iingly  large  masses  of  carbo-hydrates  and  proteid  substances  by  means  of  fer- 
mentation, while  they  themselves  make  use  of  only  small  quantities  for  tlieir  growth. 

In  the  Yeast-fungi  and  Bacteria  we  have  thus  found  the  ferment-action  accom- 
panying nutrition  proper,  increased  to  a  maximum.  That  a  similar  thing  takes  place 
in  other  Fungi  also,  however,  though  to  a  smaller  extent,  is  shown  by  the  behaviour 
of  the  common  forms  of  Mucor^  the  mycelium  of  which,  penetrating  into  sound 
apples  and  completely  permeating  their  parenchyma,  is  by  no  means  satisfied  with 
extracting  the  material  necessary  for  its  nutrition :  on  the  contrary,  the  substance  of 
the  apple  is  decomposed  into  a  soft  mass  smelling  of  alcohol  and  ethereal  oils. 
Apart  however  from  what  has  been  stated  with  respect  to  the  ferment-fungi,  a  closer 
insight  into  the  chemical  changes  effected  by  Fungi  on  their  substrata  is  so  far 
wanting.  The  best  we  possess  in  this  connection  are  Robert  Hartig's  statements  as 
to  the  destruction  of  wood  by  tree-killing  Fungi,  Before  I  quote  his  statements  on 
ihis  subject,  however,  it  will  be  well  to  make  a  few  preliminary  remarks  with  regard 
to  these  Fungi. 
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It  has  been  established  by  the  memDrabie  labours  of  Robert  Hartig'  that  the 
stalked  Fungi  growing  out  from  diseased  tree- trunks,  such  ^sAganads  melkus  and  vci 
many  species  the  fructification  of  which  tends  to  grow  out  from  tree-trunks  in  the 
fonn  of  a  sessile  fan-shaped  structure,  such  as  Tramttts  pim\  Polyporus  /uhus,  P, 
vapOTürtus;  P.  moiliSi  and  P.  borealts,  all  of  which  occur  on  Conifers,  as  well  as  Hydnum 
dtversidcns,   Tclephora  perdn'x,  Polyporus  sulphunus^  P.  ignaritts^  P,  dryadtus,  and 
Skreum  hirsulum,  all  of  which  infest  Oaks,  and  others»  are  by  no  means  the  harm- 
less parasites  they  were  formerly  considered  lo  be ;  he  shows,  on  the  contrary,  lliat 
Ihe  delicate  filamentous  mycelium  of  these  Fungi  penetrates  into  the  roots  {Trametc^ 
radüiperda  and  Agariats  mdkus — -the  latter  creeps  in  the  soil  and  constilules  th«1 
subterranean  *  Rhizmiorpha '),  or  often  directly  into  the  stems  and  branches,  usually 
through  wounds  previously  produced,  and  vegetates  for  years  in  the  wood  and  destroys 
it.    In  consequence  of  this,  even  large  trees  may  be  killed  by  the  mycelium  dwelling  in 
them,  or  at  least  their  wood  be  made  useless.      From  the  myceliiun  vegetating  in 
interior  of  the  wood,  in  all  the  species  named,  the  fructifications  already  referred  to 
at  length  appear:  these  are  often  very  large,  and  in  many  cases  themselves  go  on       i 
growling  further  for  years  (e*  g.  Polyporus  ignarius),  ^| 

Referring  to  Hartig's  works '  for  the  mode  of  life  of  these  plants,  I  will  here,^^ 
where  we  arc  concerned  with  questions  of  nulrition,  subjoin  only  some  of  his 
results  with  respect  to  the  changes  which  the  wood  of  Conifers  undergoes  by  the 
action  of  the  mycelium.  The  changes  of  the  cell-waJls  of  ihe  wood,  says  Hartig, 
which  are  produced  by  the  Fungus,  are  of  great  interest.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
an  important  fact  that  the  h^-phae  of  the  Fungus  always  vegetate  in  the  interior  of 
the  wood-ceHs,  and  only  bore  through  the  septa,  whereby  however  it  is  not  pre- 
cluded that  they  occasionally  grow  forward  also  laterally  or  upwards  or  downwards 
in  the  walls,  and  become  branched  in  them.  The  mycelium  of  Agaricus  melUus 
lives  in  fact  in  the  latter  form,  chiefly  in  the  hard  substance  of  the  celUwalls  of  the 
wood.  The  holes  bored  in  the  walls  (wliich  either  have  from  the  first  the  same 
diameter  as  the  fungus-filament  or  are  often  distinctly  smaller,  because  the  hyph« 
inside  the  wall  penetrated  by  them  thin  oflf)  eventually  become  widened,  as  a  rule 
considerably,  since  the  solution  of  the  substance  of  the  cell -wall  appears  to  take  place 
more  rapidly  outwards,  starting  from  the  perforation.  The  activity  of  the  fungus-^ 
hyphai  in  the  interior  of  the  woody  tissue  ^'aries.  Sometimes  they  absorb  direcil 
and  unaltered  the  organic  substances  met  with  on  the  way,  and  produce  fungu 
protoplasm  and  ccJlulose  from  ihem,  with  the  separation  of  carbon  dioxide :  on 
the  other  hand,  they  extract  from  the  organic  compounds  at  a  greater  distance 
certain  substances  which  they  require  for  |heir  nourishment,  and  thereby,  according 
to  Hartig,  cause  a  chemical  alteration  of  the  cell-contents  or  cell-walls.  The  fungus- 
hyphae  penetrating  into  the  sound  wood  of  the  Oak  al^sorb  the  tannin  unaltered, 
and  it  can  be  detected  in  them  by  means  of  salts  of  iron.  The  numerous 
lateral  hyphae,  which  bore  through  the  walls  like  hausloria,  entirely  absorb  the  dis- 
solved substance  of  the  cell-walls  of  the  wood»  through  their  apices ;  they  exert  in 
addition  a  very  profound  decomposing  influence  on  the  contents  and  walls  of  the 
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»  Robert  Hartig,  ♦  WiehHge  KroftkheiUn  dtr  Wmidbaumt*  (Ucrlin,  1874),  and  * Dii  Zenti 
ungserschtinungm  des  Hohn  der  Naddiniumt  und  der  Büke*  (BerUn,  1878). 
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cells  far  beyond  their  immediate  neighbourhood,  extracting  from  them  certain 
matters  which  serve  for  the  nourishment  of  the  fuogus-hyiihse,  whereby  the  most 
extraordinary  dilTerences,  ciiaracteristic  for  each  species  of  plant,  appear.  In  many 
cases  the  wall  of  the  wood-cells  again  assumes  completely  the  character  of  cellulose : 
it  becomes  colourless^  flexible,  capable  of  swelling,  and  is  coloured  a  beautiful  violet 
by  chlor-zinc  iodine.  In  other  caseSj  on  the  other  hand,  ihe  wood  cell-wall  becomes 
brown  and  very  brittle,  its  substance  largely  soluble  in  ammonia,  and  yielding  a 
brown  fluid  with  solution  of  potash.  This,  in  other  words,  evidently  means  that 
some  of  these  Fungi  take  up  chiefly  wood-subsiaiice  (xylogen)  from  the  cell- wall 
and  leave  their  cellulose  behind,  while  others  take  up  the  cellulose  itself,  and  leave 
behind  the  wood-substance  impregnating  it.  The  former  is  the  case  for  example 
with  Trameks  pint,  and  the  latter  with  Poiyporus  moUis.  Harttg  is  of  opinion  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  organic  substance  of  the  wood  finally  breaks  up  into 
carbon  dioxide  and  water»  without  being  previously  taken  up  into  the  bypha&.  In 
very  much  decomposed  wood  of  Conifers  the  turpentine  appears  no  longer  fluid 
but  hardened,  filling  the  cavities  of  the  wood-cells  in  amorphous  pieces.  In  the 
wood  of  Pines  much  decomposed  by  Tramttes  radiciperda,  the  tracheTdes,  previously 
permeated  with  turpentine,  become  filled  with  crystals,  the  solubility  of  which  in 
turpentine  admits  of  the  conclusion  that  they  are  hydrate  of  terpin.  Obviously 
the  mycelia  of  the  tree-killing  Fungi  take  up  their  ash-consiituenis  also  from  the 
wood,  and  these  pass  iitlo  the  fruit  bodies  situated  on  the  exterior.  As  in  the  case  of 
most  other  Fungi,  crystals  of  calcium  oxalate  are  here  also  excreted  during  nutrition, 
both  in  the  nourishing  wood  and  in  the  organs  which  l>ear  fructification. 

If  w*e  now  cast  another  glance  backwards  on  what  has  been  said  concerning 
the  nutrition  of  Fungi^  we  find  forms  which  are  satisfied  with  taking  up  from  their 
living  or  dead  substrata  simply  and  only  so  much  of  what  is  needed  for  the  construc- 
tion of  their  bodies  as  is  necessary;  as  well  as  those  which,  in  addition  to  absorbing 
their  nourishment,  produce  copious  decompositions  in  the  substratum  and  destroy  it. 
This  latter  effect,  which,  as  it  seems,  occurs  in  the  most  various  degrees  down  to  those 
which  are  scarc-ely  noticeable,  we  may  comprehend  in  general — <ven  in  cases  where 
the  decomposidon  of  wood  is  concerned— under  the  extended  idea  of  fermentation. 
With  respect  to  the  true  nature  of  fermentation,  and  especially  with  respect  to  its 
essendal  difference  from  ferment-actions,  I  have  already  said  what  is  necessary 
(Lecture  XXI).  Here  it  may  be  still  further  insisted  upon  that  neither  action  need 
exclude  the  other.  In  the  first  place,  we  must  assume  that  every  Fungus  exerts  a 
ferment-action  on  its  substratum,  simply  in  order  to  obtain  its  nutritive  material  from 
it.  When  a  fungus-filament  grows  through  a  hard  cell-wall,  we  must  assume  that  a 
ferment  exists  at  its  surface,  by  means  of  which  not  only  is  cellulose  dissolved,  but 
also  lignine,  and,  under  certain  circumstances,  culicular  substance  also.  In  the  same 
way  the  germinal  hyph«  of  various  parasitic  Fungi  bore  through  the  coverings  of  the 
bodies  of  insects,  for  which  purpose  (in  the  same  way,  and  probably  necessarily)  a 
ferment  must  exist  at  the  surface  of  the  germinal  hyplia,  which  in  this  case,  where 
the  solution  of  proteid  substances  and  perhaps  even  of  chitin  is  concerned,  may  be 
regarded  as  apeptonising  ferment.  In  general  it  will  suffice  that  the  fungus- filament^ 
which  penetrates  into  a  substratum  contains  an  exceedingly  smal' 
ferment,  since  even  in  the  seedlings  and  buds  of  Phanerogams  only  c 
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quantities  are  produced.  Moreover,  the  action  of  this  ferment  at  any  time  need  onl}- 
be  exercised  close  to  the  surface  of  the  growing  end  of  the  fungus-filament,  so  thai 
at  distances  measurably  removed  no  further  decomposition  of  ihe  substratum  follows. 
This  at  least  explains  how  it  is  possible  for  the  fungus-filaments  to  bore  smooth 
holes  (which  they  completely  fill  up)  through  the  cuticularised  epidermis  of  living 
plants,  and  through  lignified  cell-walls,  and  even  through  starch-grains.  E\idently 
this  fermenting  action  of  a  fungus-filament  is  to  be  compared  with  those  which  I 
have  already  described  (p,  344»  Fig.  236)  in  the  germinating  Dale.  As  the  delicaie 
soft  haustoriura  of  the  first  leaf  of  the  seedling  there  grows  into  the  hard  mass  of 
endospenn,  because  it  dissolves  and  absorbs  the  hard  cellulose  as  well  as  ihe  protcid 
substances  and  fat  of  the  endosperm  close  to  its  surface,  by  means  of  its  ferment  action, 
so,  too,  we  may  suppose  the  fungus-filaments  penetrate  into  their  solid  substratum, 
which  is  insoluble  in  mere  water. 

That  the  ferment-fungi  also  exert  ferment-actions  on  their  substratum  is  shown 
in  the  first  place  by  the  invertive  action  of  Yeast,  since  it  converts  cane-sugar  into 
glucose,  and  we  may  certainly  assume  that  in  the  nutrition  proper  of  all  Fungi  which 
have  a  destructive  action  on  their  substratum,  ferment-actions  first  take  place  by 
means  of  which  a  portion  of  the  substratum  is  brought  into  a  form  capable  of 
nourishing  the  Fungus;  besides  this  ferment  action,  fermenialion  proper  then  comes 
into  play,  by  means  of  which  the  substratum  (occasionally  to  the  injury  of  the  Fungus 
itself)  is  destroyed.  The  peculiar  behaviour  of  Paronospora  (Phytophthora)  inßsians, 
which  nourishes  itself  for  months  in  the  tubers  and  green  shoots  of  the  Potato  without 
causing  injury,  and  finally,  as  the  fruit-bearing  organs  develope,  rapidly  extends  and 
kills  and  destroys  the  nourishing  tissue,  demonstrates  ihat  in  this  case  the  same 
Fungus  in  different  periods  of  life  sometimes  exerts  ferment-actions  and  sometimes 
promotes  fermentation  on  its  substratum.  In  contrast  to  the  destructive  action  which 
the  Fungi  of  fermentation  and  putrefaction  in  the  widest  sense  exert  on  their  sub- 
stratum, we  find,  however,  a  large  group  of  Fungi  abounding  in  species,  which,  on  the 
contrary,  influence  their  living  sul>straturo  favourably,  even  promoting  their  activity 
in  order  the  better  to  make  use  of  them.     This  is  the  case  with  the  Lichens ',     It 


*  With  respect  to  the  histoiy  of  ihc  discovery  of  the  true  nature  of  Lichens,  De  Bary  expresses 
himself  as  follows  in  his  lecture,  '  Über  du  Enchdnung  der  Symbiose^  (Strasburg,  iS79\  p.  17  ; — 
'  From  their  (the  gonidia)  constaiit  occurrence  in  every  Lichen  there  has  long  been  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  they  arc  organs  of  these  otherwise  Fungus-like  plants :  their  resemblance  to  Alg;e  wu 
ftlso  obvious,  and  the  Lichcjtf  were  therefore  regarded  aj  a  group  standing  between  Algae  and  Fungi, 
These  views  obtained  a  particularly  lirm  basis  by  Schwendencr's  thorough  studies  into  the  structure  of 
theLichen-thallus,  from  which  it  seemed  to  result  that  the  gonidia  arise  as  small  branches  or  as  the  ends 
of  branches  of  the  filaments  devoid  of  chlorophyll.  However,  several  matters  still  remained  obscure. 
In  particular,  the  first  origin  of  the  gonidia- bearing  thallus  from  the  typical  reproductive  organs,  the 
spores ;  since  when  these  were  sown,  and  the  sowing  kept  under  rigorous  control,  there  always  arose  on 
germination  only  those  temporary  Fungus  ptanltets  referred  to  in  the  text,  and  no  gonidia-beariog 
Lieh  en- thallus,  and  in  rare  cases  where  such  were  obtained  on  sowing  it  was  not  clear  whence  the 
gonidia  had  come.  On  the  ground  of  these  and  similar  considerations  I  fir^t  expressed  in  1866  for 
certain  Lichens  the  hypottiesis  (based  on  extensive  «npublished  ixivestigations)  that  they  might 
possibly  result  from  the  onion  of  a  certain  deftnite  Fungns  with  an  Alga.  The  extension  of  this 
hypothesis  to  all  Lichens  was  not  admissible  by  the  then  existing  researches,  particuLirly  Schwcn- 
dcner's.  Afterwards,  when,  by  the  works  of  Famintzin  and  Banmetzki  especially,  the  probability 
became  more  and  more  prominent  that  the  so-<alled  gonidia  arc  identical  with  Algae  which  occur 
independeotlyf  Scbwcndener  was  enabled  by  his  later  investigatioas  to  establiih  the  theory  summed 
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will  be  reccssan',  howc%'er,  in  orJer  to  make  clear  lo  the  reader  the  true  stale  of 
affairs  in  connection  with  these  remarkable  planis,  to  refer  very  briefly  to  iheir 
anatomical  structure.  It  has  long  been  known  that  the  body  of  the  Lichen  consists  of 
two  entirely  diiferent  forms  of  tissue :  of  l}^ical  fongxis  tissue,  which  also  produces 
the  organs  of  fructification,  and  of  cells  containing  chlorophyll,  mostly  spheroidal  or  of 
some  other  shape^  which  present  an  unmistakeable  similarity  to  simpler  forms  of 
Algae,  In  the  year  1 864  De  Bary  first  p»oinied  out  that  these  gonidta,  in  a  certain  group 
of  Lichens  at  least  (the  gelatinous  Lichens),  may  be  true  Algae»  which,  interweaved  by 
the  hyphse  of  true  Fungi,  serve  to  nourish  the  latter.  This  idea,  suggested  by  De 
Bary,  was  generalised  later  by  Schwendener;  and  by  means  of  a  series  of  experi- 
mental works  by  Baranetzky,  Reess,  and  Stahl,  complete  certainty  was  attained  that  all 
Lichens  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  nothing  other  than  Fungi  belonging  to  the  subdivisioa 
of  the  Ascomycctes,  which  are  accus- 
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tomed  to  weave  themselves  around 
Algae,  usually  microscopically  small, 
and  entirely  to  envelope  them,  so 
that  an  organism  compounded  of  a 
Fungus  and  an  Alga  arises.  Figure 
250  shows,  according  to  Bornet,  a 
few  examples  of  the  ways  and  means 
by  which  the  germinal  filaments  of 
the  corresponding  Lichen-fungus  lay 
hold  of  and  weave  themselves  around 
Algae.  The  Fungi  also  germinate, 
it  is  true,  in  the  absence  of  the 
Alg3E,  but  they  then  perish;  and  a 
Lichen-body  only  comes  into  ex- 
istence when  the  germinating  Fungi 
arc  able  sufficiently  early  to  become 
united  with  the  Algge  with  which 
they  are  adapted  to  form  a  Lichen, 
since  each  Lichen-fyngus,  according 
10  its  specific  nature,  is  confined  to 
certain  forms  of  .'Vlgae. 

It  has  been  demonstrated,  particularly  by  Bornel  and  Stahl,  that  in  consequence 
of  the  union  of  Fungus  and  Alga  the  vigour  of  lx):h  is  promoted.  \Mtbout  going 
further  into  detail,  it  is  only  necessary  lo  mention  that  the  Algae  imprisoned  by  the 


FIC.  ui9.'~S/ictm  /\tHfiH**a ;    Inntvff««  s^ctton  through   the  toUh 
>US  thalluBi    «  upp«^.  M  low«r  rptdemiaJ  layer :  m  m  tiuu«  of  m«1lei 
hyph« ;  rr  roou ;  g£  cclbt  of  tlte  AJ£s  dlridii^t  uid,  Inacuinc 
ptlgb1yiwiffntfi«d). 


Up  in  the  text.  He  put  slide  all  iit  once  the  mutters  leferrcd  lo  above  as  hitherto  obscure  «td 
doubtful.  Moreover,  direct  proof  was  forthcoming  by  the  method  of  Kjulhesis:  i.e.  by  the  uoicm 
of  definite  autonomous  Algas  with  luitable  Fungi  a  design«!  Lichen-thalJiis  was  produced. 
Rccsi  and  Stahl  have  now  shown  that  this  may  be  accomplished  with  comparative  ease  by  observing 
'  *  lin  precautious.' 

More  details  on  the  Lichens  are  lonnd  in  my  *  Lekthmh*  Aufl,  IV,  pr 
it   description  also  by  Reess,  •  Obtrdie  Naiur  der  Fttihlm^  (B* 
interesting  work  of  SlahlV  referred  to  is  *  Beiträgt  ttir  EHtuntkflungtf 
(Leipzig,  1877,  Felix).     Among  the  fineit  and  moil   initrttctive  1 
*  Rtfktrthts  sur  tes  Gmidia  des  /JiAens,'  Ann.  de«  sc.  nat.  f •  bcr.  Toi 
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fungiis-tissiie,  in  accordance  with  the  growth  of  the  whole^  continually  increase 
in  number  by  division,  and,  according  to  the  nature  of  each  Lichen,  constilute  with 
ihe  fungus-tissue  a  more  or  less  homogeneous  mixture  (homoiomerous  Lichens),  or 
form  a  layer  within  the  tissue  of  the  Fungus,  beneatli  the  surface  of  the  latter 
(heteromerous  Lichens). 

It  is  obvious  thai  the  green  Algae  in  the  body  of  the  Lichen  act  as  organs  of 
assimilation,  exactly  as  the  chlorophyll-cells  in  the  cortex  of  a  green  stem  or  in  a 
leaf.  Their  products  of  assimilation  serve  as  nutritive  material  for  the  I-ichen-fungus ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ash  constituents  necessary  for  assimilation  are  conveyed 
to  them  by  means  of  the  Fungus.     By  means  of  this  coramensalism,  however,  the 


FlC  »T»« — Vuious  Algx  atUckcd  by  lJcb«n  funifi;  ttw  Ftin|{u«  hypK»  vt  eYcr)-iirhef«  denoted  by  A,  th«  ATga-cdl» 
(fffinlilia)  by  g,  A  t^cniiinat{n£  iporc  af  P/tyiiat  fiiritftMa,  the  ipcmibHt  lube  k  hmvinfr  Axtti  iU«lf  afnM  Prgtoc*ccHS  ipiridit. 
S  A  (tUmeni  or  Sfyti/Hema  ui vested  by  the  hyphe  of  the  Fundus  Sftrtatmttiem  r/tmuijMum^  C  from  the  tisaue  of  the 
ticbcn  Pkytma  fhiti^fanum ;  tbe  end  of  a  hypha  m  pcnetntlof  iaio  a  ccU  of  liic  Ntat^.  D  from  the  tissue  of  the  Lkhcn 
SynatyivA  symfh»rra:  the  Alga  r  t*  •  CiAtwrd/rv.  £  frnni  lb«  llaHC  af  Üie  Udsen  Ci»da***a  Jureatmt  Um  host  Alga  g 
befone^BC  to  ibc  eenut  FnttcKftu  (biigbly  mJvnlAed— «Iter  Boratt). 


Lichens  are  now  independent  of  an  organic  substratum  ;  ivhile  all  other  Fungi  are  para- 
sites or  humus  plants,  Lichens  are  able  to  estabhsh  themselves  on  purely  mineral  sub- 
strata, or  even  on  ihe  surface  of  crystalline  rocks,  since  the  enclosed  Alga  makes  them 
independent;  and  when  Lichens  exhibit  a  predilection  for  the  bark  of  trees,  this 
certainly  does  not  happen  in  order  to  extract  their  organic  nutritive  material  from 
the  bark,  but  for  other  reasons.  While  other  Fungi  decompose  organic  substrata,  we 
find  numerous  Lichens  capable  of  decomposing  the  inorganic  substance  of  stones, 
e.  g.  granite,  in  order,  like  the  roots  of  the  higher  plants,  to  obtain  those  mineral 
matters  which  their  chlorophyll-cells  (the  Algx  in  their  tissue)  require  for  assimi- 
lation.    Inasmuch  as  these  Fungi  thus  come  into  connection  with  certain  Algae,  in 
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order  to  be  nourished  by  ihem,  they  obtain  a  freedom  in  the  choice  of  their  dwelling* 
place  which  is  enjoyed  by  no  other  Fungus. 

There  is  however  yet  another  remarkable  consequence  which  results  from 
the  commensalism  of  Fungus  and  Alga,  in  that  the  external  form  of  the  body 
of  the  Lichen  generally  no  longer  remains  that  of  the  ordinary  Fungus,  but 
behaves  rather  like  that  of  non-parasitic  plants  which  contain  chlorophyll. 
It  is  true  there  are  many  so-called  cruslaceous  Lichens  which  grow  closely 
attached  lo  the  substratum.  But  where  larger  growths  more  separated  from  the 
substratum  are  formed  amon^  the  Lichens,  the  restrictive  signilicance  of  the  chloro* 
phyll  for  the  whole  configuration  of  the  vegetable  world  at  once  makes  itself 
prominent  again.  The  thallus  of  the  Lichen  then  becomes  developed  either  in  the 
form  of  a  flat  leaf-like  extended  plate,  as  in  the  so-called  foliaceous  Lichens,  or  in 


VtC  fl$t.-^.  t/mM  MrMa.  «  fhiticnte  tJch«  (nanml  tm).    K.  Stkia  J^imHtaaa,  a  fohaceaits  Lichen 
(iMlnrd  iIjk}  «eca  fron  bdow.    a  rnacitf catio«  i  J  tbe  dbc  1>y  inean»  of  which  ^  b  ttuthcd  to  tlie  tttrk  ol  • 


the  form  of  a  much  branched  shrubby  plant.     In  both  cases  the  purpose  is  attained 
of  presenting  the  chlorophyll  c4emenls  of  the  Lichen  body  to  the  light  in  thin  laminae, 
in  order  to  accomplish  the  function  of  assimilation ;  for,  as  was  shown  in  the  first 
lectures,  it  is  this  principle  which  dominates  the  relations  of  configuration  of  all 
shoots  containing  chlorophyll,  and  as  among  the  higher  p>lants  there  are  massive  and 
succulent  as  well  as  graceful  forms,  so  also  among  the  Lichens  succulent  forms,  the 
so-called  gelatinous  Lichens»  are  found,  the  translucent  bodies  of  which  allow  the 
light  to  penetrate  deeper,  whertby  a  looser  but  more  homogeneous  distribution  of 
the  cells  containing  chlorophyll  is  possible  in  them.     Thus  as  we  have  rep^ 
found  already  in  Phanerogams  as  well  as  Cryptogams,  that  in  correlation  * 
disappearance  of  the  chlorophyll,  on  the  one  hand  dependenca  upon  organic  i 
and,  on  the  other,  massive  forms  of  body  are  produced  ;  so,  conversely,  we 
in  the  Lichens  that  typical  Fungi  devoid  of  chlorophyll  in  correlalinr 
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commensalism  with  green  Algse,  assume  forms  otherwise  proper  only  lo  typical  diloro- 
phyll'Containing  plants.  It  was  certainly  this  totally  different  facics  of  the  Lichens 
as  contrasted  with  other  Fungi  which  chiefly  contributed  to  make  the  new  theory 
of  the  nature  of  the  Lichens  so  unacceptable  to  the  older  Lichenologists. 

Another  highly  important  lesson  may  be  drawn  from  the  nature  of  the  Lichen»( 
as  now  understood,  namely,  that  the  external  form  of  a  plant  is  not  at  all  de- 
pendent upon  its  histological  nature.  Evidently  it  docs  not  lie  in  tlie  nature  of  the 
fungus-hyphae  that  the  fruticose  and  foHaceous  Lichens  assume  such  characteristic 
forms  as  shrub-like  bodies  and  flat  extended  surfaces»  and  still  less  do  the  Algae  con- 
cerned themselves— i.  e.  when  living  inde}>endently— tend  to  the  formation  of  bodies 
which  assume  the  forms  represented  in  Fig.  251.  These  forms  however  may  well 
result  from  the  union  of  the  two,  and  this  chiefly  according  to  the  principle  that  in 
the  case  of  a  plant  containing  chlorophyll  it  is  important  to  present  the  green  cells 
in  a  suitable  manner  lo  the  light  and  air.  Finally,  again  to  mention  the  fact,  the 
commensalism  of  Fungus  and  Alga  brings  about  that  the  former  no  longer  becomes 
differentiated  into  a  mycelium  and  fruit-bearing  organs  as  is  usually  the  case.  In  other 
Fungi  the  mycelium  is  endowed  with  the  properties  of  true  roots,  and  penetrates  into 
the  substratum  in  order  to  lake  up  nourishment :  the  necessity  for  this  disappears 
in  the  Lichens.  The  Alga?  contained  in  the  tissue  consiilute  the  nourishing  substratum 
for  the  lin>hx,  and  they  must  be  exposed  to  the  light  and  air,  and  thus»  instead  of  a 
mycelium,  a  botly  is  de%'e loped  which  is  attached  to  some  solid  support  by  organs  of 
attachment  only  at  one  or  a  few  places,  somewhat  as  in  the  case  of  many  large  AIj 
These  organs  of  attachment  in  the  foliaceous  Lichens  may  assume  the  most  essential 
properties  of  roots. 

According  lo  recent  investigations,  a  commensalism  similar  to  thai  between  Al| 
and  Fungus  in  the  Lichens  appears  to  occur  also  between  certain  Algae  and  various 
fiimply  organised  animals.  It  has  long  been  known  that  some  Rliizopods,  Paramxcia, 
.Stcntors,  Vorticellas,  the  fresh-water  Sponge  {SfH^ngilta),  our  small  fresh-water  Polyp 
{Hydra)y  and  various  Rodfera  (  Vortex)  contain  in  the  transparent  substance  of  their 
bodies  green  grains  which  have  been  supposed  to  be  chlorophyll-corpuscles.  Accord- 
ing to  a  recent  investigation  of  Brandt',  it  appears  now  that  these  apparent  chlorophyll- 
corpuscles  are  small  spheroidal  algal  cells  provided  with  a  nucleus,  and  further  that 
the  animals  concerned,  when  they  contain  such  vegetable  cells  which  are 
capable  of  assimilition,  can  dispense  with  the  further  absorption  of  food.  Thes 
animals  are  thus  nourished  like  the  Lichen-fungi  by  means  of  the  Alga;  imprisoned 
in  them.  If  on  the  contrary  they  contain  no  Algae,  they  are  necessitated  to  feed  as 
animals  in  the  ordinary  manner — ^i.e.  to  take  up  nutritive  substances  through  their 
mouths. 


*  Branilt,  '  Obtr  das  ZutammmiebeH  vc»  Tkiertn  und  AI^h*  Vcrhaadl.  der  physioL  Ge«.  in 
Berlin  ;,Dcc  a,  1881). 
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THE  RESPIRATION  OF  PLANTS.     SPONTANEOUS  EVOLUTION 
OF  HEAT,    PHOSPHORESCENCE, 

Plants,  like  animals,  musl  he  continuall)' making  exchanges  with  ihe  atmosphere, 
and  be  able  to  absorb  its  oxygen  in  order  to  mait^tain  life.  The  chemical  changes 
and  molecular  movements  of  which  the  life  of  plants  as  well  as  that  of  animals 
consists,  are  accomplished  only  so  long  as  the  free  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  is  able 
to  enter  into  them.  If  the  supply  of  this  gas  is  cut  off  from  ihem,  the  internal 
movements  which  effect  growth  cease,  and  the  streaming  of  the  protoplasm  in  which 
we  find  the  most  direct  expression  of  life  is  brought  to  an  end ;  the  periodic  move- 
ments of  foliage  leaves  and  the  parts  of  the  flowers  cease,  and  the  organs  which 
respond  to  stimuli  lose  their  irritability.  If,  when  the  conditions  of  vegetation  are 
othenvise  favourable,  the  supply  of  oxygen  is  interrupted  for  a  short  time  only, 
the  plants  still  retain  their  vitality,  and  the  internal  and  external  movements 
brought  temporarily  to  a  standstill  may  return  as  soon  as  llie  access  of  the  oxygen  is 
again  ]>ermitted.  If,  on  the  oilier  hand,  the  interruption  of  the  vital  movements 
through  lack  of  oxj'gen  continues  for  a  long  lime,  destructive  processes  take  place  in 
the  cells  in  consequence  of  the  so-called  intra-molecular  respiration,  to  which  I  shall 
return  subsequently ;  the  capacity  for  living  is  destroyed  sooner  or  later,  and  a  loo 
Jale  access  of  oxygen  no  longer  recalls  those  peculiar  movements  which  are  termed 
vital  \ 


'  The  most  essential  facts  respecting  the  respiialioQ  of  plants  «nd  its  reserabtonce  to  that  of 
animals  had  already  been  cleady  recogniä^d  by  Ingenhouss  and  Theodore  de  Sau&sure  before  the 
tieginning  of  this  century.  The  theory  was  further  developed  later  by  Dutrochct,  Grischow,  Meyen, 
aad  others.  But  in  coniscqucncc  of  a.  qjuite  unwarranted  dictum  of  Licbig's,  which  stnick  out  the 
respiration  of  plants  from  vegetable  physiologj',  the  matter  simply  passed  into  oblivion,  at  least 
in  Germany,  from  about  1^40,  and  accordingly  the  universality  of  an  evolution  of  heat  in  living  plants 
alio  was  apparently  put  aside.  An  extreme  confusion  of  ideas  was  at  the  same  time,  in  spile  of  De 
Satwsure's  clever  work,  brought  about  by  the  fact  that,  by  a  scarcely  conceivable  thoughtlessness  an<l 
obtuseness,  people  had  accustomed  thcmschcs  to  speaking  of  a  double  respiration  of  plants — of  a 
lO'Called  diurnal  respiration,  meaning  assimilation,  and  a  so-called  nocturnal  respiration,  by  which 
was  understood  the  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide  which  occurs  in  true  r«p»ration.  In  spite  of 
Boussingault's  splendid  woric,  and  Garreau's  repeated  and  accurate  putting  of  the  diflTercncc  between 
atttmilation  and  respiration,  this  confusion  nevertheless  ijersisted.  By  means  of  the  very  detailed 
coUection  of  the  whole  of  the  literature  which  had  appeared  up  to  1865,  and  the  palling  forward  of 
the  radical  difference  between  assiroiUtioa  and  respiration  vhich  1  accomplished  in  my  '  Handbuch 
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These  statements  are  nOM*  to  be  supported  more  in  detail  by  adducing  the  mos 
important  facts  *. 

That  the  chemical  processes  and  molecular  movements  which  constitute  the 
'*  growth  of  plants  only  take  place  when  the  atmospheric  oxygen  envelopes  them  and 
is  distributed  throughout  the  organs,  was  first  proved  by  the  investigations  of  Theo- 
dore de  Saussure  in  1804,  with  the  caution  and  accuracy  peculiar  to  this  highly- 
gifted  experimenter.  Dutrochet  first  showed,  however,  that  air  containing  oxygen 
diffused  in  the  tissues  of  the  periodically  motile  and  irritable  organs  is  a  condition  of 
their  motility.  On  the  sensitive  leaves  of  a  Mimoia  standing  beneath  the  receiver^ 
of  the  air-pump,  exhaustion  at  first  acted  like  a  mechanical  shock :  in  the  vacuunig^ 
however,  they  assume  a  permanent  but  rigid  position.  The  jieriodic  osciUations  are 
suppressed— they  are  not  sensitive  to  shock>.  The  irritability  and  periodic  move- 
ments of  the  leaves  return,  however,  when  the  plants  are  subsequently  exposed  to 
the  air  again.  In  the  same  way,  the  periodically  motile  flowers  of  Leonhdon  taraxa- 
cum and  Soncßms  oltractus  became  fixed  in  Dutrochet's  vacuum.  According  to  later 
researches  by  Kabsch,  the  stamens  of  Mahoma  and  Dirberis^  which  are  sensitive  to 
contact,  are  rendered  rigid  and  cease  to  be  irritable  when  the  air  under  the  air-pum] 
is  much  rarified :  the  same  is  the  case  w  ith  the  stamens  of  HtUanth(mum  vulgare. 
On  renewed  access  of  air — i.e.  of  its  oxygen — the  motility  of  these  organs  again 
returns.  Kabsch  showed  that  this  is  due  merely  to  the  oxygen,  by  allowing  the 
organs  mentioned  to  remain  for  some  time  in  pure  nitrogen.  On  again  exposing 
them  to  the  atmosphere  after  10-15  minutes,  they  regained  their  irritability;  while 
they  lost  it  for  ever  on  remaining  for  a  longer  time  in  niirogen.  A  stay  in  pui 
hydrogen  acted  similarl)'.  With  respect  to  the  indispensability  of  an  atmosphere" 
containing  o.xygen  for  the  maintenance  of  the  streaming  of  the  protoplasm  in  cells, 
as  well  as  in  the  naked  protoplasm  of  the  Myxomycetes,  Kühne  published  detailed 
observations  so  long  ago  as  1864.  This  phenomenon  also,  according  to  his 
observations,  disappears  on  the  exclusion  of  atmospheric  air,  but  returns,  if  it  had 
not  continued  too  long,  after  a  few  minutes  on  the  access  of  ordinary  air, 

I  have  given  prominence  to  these  facts,  because  they  demonstrate  directly  and 
without  any  need  of  comment  the  importance  of  oxygen  respiration.  As  animals 
are  suffocated  by  w^ithdrawal  of  atmospheric  oxygen,  so  with  plants  also  :  their^ 
functions  come  to  a  standstill^  and  if  the  respiration  is  not  restored  at  the  rigbl 
time,  the  standstill  in  permanent,  and  death  results.  It  is  true,  as  we  shall  sec 
later,  the  respiration  of  plants  is  far  less  energetic  than  that  of  warm-blooded 
ajiimals,  but  probably  it  can  be  compared  in  all  respects  witli  that  of  cold-blooded 
animals. 


der  Exp.  Php./  the  path  lo  a  correct  anderstanding  of  the  respiration  of  plant«,  lost  for  twenty-five 
years,  was  first  recovered.  Numerous  more  special  investigations  have  since  appeared,  without, 
however,  essentially  altering  the  matter  ttäclf  ^  only  the  »o-called  intra-moleculor  respiration,  occurring 
in  plants  just  as  in  animals,  can  be  regarded  as  an  important  addition  to  the  facts  long  known. 

*  What  here  follows  in  the  text  is  essentially  a  short  extract  from  the  chapter  *  Dit  Athmung 
dir  Pßanun,  Wärmcbihiung  uttd  Phosphortsctna  in  my  'Exp.  Phys.' (1865,  pp.  363-304).  The 
more  recent  literature  is  collected  in  Pfefifcr's  *  Fßanunphysiohgii'  Of  the  newer  works.  Borodin. 
*  Sur  ta  KcipinUw»  des  PlatiLs  *  (Florence,  1875),  and  •  UnUrsuchungen  uAcr  dit  Pßanzenathmung'^ 
in  Mem.  dc  Tacad.  imp.  des  sc.  de  St.  P^tersbourg,  VII*  S<5r.  t.  XXVII,  No.  4,  1S81,  are  lo  be 
mentioned. 


CARnON  DIOXIDE  FORMED   DURING  RESPIRATION, 
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Like  the  respiration  of  animals»  ihat  of  plants  also  consists  in  chemical  lu-.i 
exchanges  between  the  oxygen  taken  up  and  the  organic  compounds  of  the  living  t»^j 
body,  so  that  finally  carbon  dioxide  and  water  are  produced  at  the  expense  of  these 
compounds.  The  formation  of  water  at  the  expense  of  the  organic  substance  can 
only  be  demonstrated  indirectly  by  chemical  analysis,  as  we  shall  see :  on  the  otlier 
hand,  it  is  one  of  the  easiest  experiments  in  the  province  of  vegetable  |>hysiology  to 
demonstrate  the  exhalation  of  carbon  dioxide.  In  general,  the  evolution  of  carbon 
dioxide  is  the  more  energetic  the  more  vigorous  the  vital  activity  generally  of  the 
organ  observed ;  and  since  the  latter  increases  as  a  rule  as  the  temperature  ascends 
to  a  certain  optimum  (say  25*>-30«  C),  so  also  the  respiration  and  formation  of 
carbon  dioxide  increase  in  a  like  manner.  It  is  particularly  in  the  processes  connected 
with  energetic  utilisation  of  material  in  the  growth  of  seedUngs,  unfolding  buds,  and 
especially  in  flowers,  that  the  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide  takes  place  most  vigorously 
and  can  be  observed  most  certainly.  The  observer  only  meets  with  difficulties  in 
determining  the  changes  in  the  composition  of  the  air  surrounding  the  plant  which 
are  produced  by  the  respiratory  process  when  he  is  concerned  with  organs  abounding 
in  chlorophyll,  which  are  at  the  same  time  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  light. 
because  in  this  case  carbon  dioxide  is  taken  up  and  oxygen  evolved  in  the  process  of 
assimilation,  and  thus  an  exchange  of  gases  takes  place  which  afifccts  the  surrounding 
air  in  a  manner  exactly  opposite  to  that  due  to  respiration.  Nevertheless  there  is  no 
doubt,  either  theoretically  or  with  reference  to  Garreau's  experimental  results,  that 
even  green  organs  occupied  in  assimilation  continuaJly  respire  in  the  ordinary 
manner  hke  all  other  li\ing  organs.  That  green  leaves,  when  not  assimilating — 
e.g.  in  a  feeble  light,  or  in  the  dark — respire  somewhat  energeticaily  is  established 
with  as  much  ease  as  in  the  case  of  organs  conLiining  no  chlorophyll. 

If  it  is  required  to  show  that  plants  or  entire  organs  convert  a  definite  quantity 
of  the  oxygen  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere  into  carbon  dioxide,  the  simplest 
experimental  methods  suffice.  It  is  only  necessary,  for  instance,  to  shut  off  with 
wetted  mercury  an  ordinary  graduated  absorption-tube,  into  which  a  Bean,  Pea, 
Acorn,  etc.  which  is  commencing  to  germinate  has  been  placed,  to  convince 
oneself,  by  the  absorption  with  fiotash  of  the  carbon  dioxide  found  in  the  tube  after 
a  few  days,  of  the  fact  that  the  whole  of  the  oxygen  has  been  converted  into  cartion 
dioxide.  It  is  at  the  same  time  observed  in  this  simple  experiment  that  the  seedling 
saturated  with  w*ater,  at  first,  so  long  as  oxygen  is  stilt  present  in  the  absorption- 
tube,  goes  on  growing»  but  that  after  the  oxygen  is  completely  used  up  growth 
ceases. 

An  optical  demonstration  of  the  formation  of  carbon  dioxide  by  respiration  may 
be  provided  still  more  easily  in  the  following  manner.  A  glass  cylinder  of  about  2-3 
litres  capacity  and  furnished  with  a  well-fitting  stopper  is  filled  with  about  400-500 
germinating  peas  in  layers  alternating  with  damp  filter  paper ;  or  in  the  same  way 
several  hundreds  of  unfolding  flower-buds  of  Camrllia  or  of  some  fruit-tree,  or  the 
unfolding  leaf-buds  of  any  plant,  may  be  employed.  After  carefully  closing  the 
cylinder,  it  is  allowed  to  .stand  for  10-20  hours.  On  then  carefully  and  slowly 
raising  the  stopper,  and  slowly  lowering  a  burning  taper  fastened  to  a  wire  into  the 
cylinder,  the  flame  and  the  incandescent  wick  are  extinguished,  exactly  as  if  the 
vessel  had  been  filled  with  pure  carbon  dioxide.   Carbon  dioxide  is,  as  is  well  known, 
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a  very  heavy  gas  which  does  not  iminediaiely  pass  out  of  the  opened  cylinder :  hence 
the  result  of  the  experiment.  In  exactly  the  same  manner  we  may  convince  oursclve» 
by  the  same  means  of  the  respiration  of  krge  developing  Fungi,  as  well  as  of  mould 
growing  on  bread  or  on  a  liquid.  The  enormous  energy  with  which  growing  plants 
absorb  the  oxygen  in  their  tieighl>ourhood,  and  give  it  back  as  carbon  dioxide^  is 
particularly  conspicuous  in  that  the  whole  of  the  oxygen  in  an  absorption-tube  is 
made  u^e  of  for  respiration,  as  follows  at  once  from  the  fact  that  the  carbon  dioxide 
absorbed  by  potash  after  the  experiment  corresponds  exactly  to  the  volume  of  the 
oxygen  originally  present,  unless,  indeed,  it  happens  that  by  means  of  intra-molecular 
respiration,  to  be  described  later,  an  excess  of  carbon  dioxide  is  found. 

For  the  purpose  of  more  exact  studies  as  to  the  carbon  dioxide  formed  by 
respiration,  the  apparatus  here  figured  may  be  employed.     The  two  bottlesy  and  g- 

serve  as  an  aspirator,  since  the 
w-atcr  flows  out  from  y  down  to 
gt  whence  of  course  the  air  which 
enters  at  s  (on  the  right)  must 
pass  through  the  various  vessels 
of  the  ajvparatus.  It  is  first  freed 
from  any  small  quantities  of  car- 
bon dioxide  in  the  vessel  n,  which 
contains  pumice-stone  saturated 
with  potash  :  if  the  lime-water  in 
the  flask  6  remains  clear,  it  proves 
that  this  is  accomplished.  The 
air  thus  comes  into  the  receiver 
c  quite  free  from  carbon  dioxide. 
In  this  receiver  is  a  trough  A 
covered  with  wide-meshed  gatiie» 
which  touches  the  surface  of  the 
water  contained  in  the  trough. 
On  the  gauze  lie  20-50  germinat- 
ing seeds  of  Peas,  Wheat,  &c.,  or 
unfolding  buds  or  flowers  or  suit- 
able vitally  active  parts  of  plants  generally,  from  which  carbon  dioxide  is  evolved 
by  respiration.  The  receiver  f  is  fixed  air-tight  on  to  the  glass-plate  i.  The 
air,  now  laden  exclusively  wnth  respired  carbon  dioxide,  streams  through  the  two 
flasks  d  and  e  containing  lime-water.  The  carbon  dioxide  is  nearly  all  absorbed 
in  d—l  e.  a  white  precipitate  of  calcium  carbonate  is  formed — and  usually,  when 
the  air  only  streams  slowly  through  the  apparatus,  scarcely  any  further  precipi- 
täte  of  calcium  carbonate  results  in  the  second  fl.isk  e.  Should  this  be  the  case, 
however,  a  third  fl<»sk  must  be  interposed.  The  calcium  cartxjnate  is  now  collected 
on  a  filter,  and  from  its  weight  the  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide  developed  in  the 
plants  is  calculated  Another  form  may  also  be  given  to  the  apparatus  by  replacing 
the  two  vessels  a  6  ^&  well  as  the  flasks  </  ^r  with  Liebig*s  bulbs  filled  with  potash 
solution.  The  chief  point  is  that  in  this  apparatus  new  air  containing  oxygen  is 
continually  supplied  to  the  plants,  and  the  carbon  dioxide  formed  is  removed,  so  that 
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ihe  plants  can  respire  in  a  normal  atmosphere,  and  we  are  at  the  same  lime  able 
to  determine  the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  respired  from  lime  to  lime,  without  the 
plants  themselves  being  thereby  destroyed. 

In  the  course  of  very  numerous  investigations  on  the  respiration  of  plants,  various 
observers  have  made  use  of  several  different  kinds  of  apparatus,  which  however 
mostly  do  not  offer  the  advantages  mentioned,  and  do  not  allow  of  a  long-continued 
normal  growth  of  the  plants  in  ihe  apparatus. 

It  would  carry  us  much  too  far  for  my  purpose  to  quote  even  abstracts  of  the 
experiments,  but  the  general  results  obtained  from  the  numerous  experiments  may 
well  be  referred  to. 

With  respect  to  the  absolute  magnitude  of  the  respiration — i.  e.  the  quantity  of 
carbon  dioxide  which  is  expired  by  a  definite  weight  or  volume  of  plant-subsiance 
— Garreau  found  for  example  that  twelve  buds  of  Syringu  vulgaris,  which  when 
dried  at  iio*C.  weighed  two  grams,  exhaled  70  c.cra.  of  carbon  dioxide  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  the  leaves  having  unfolded  during  the  experiment.  In  the  same  way  five 
buds  of  ^sculiis  macrostachya^  the  dry  weight  of  which  amounted  to  08 5  gram, 
produced  45  c.cm.  in  twenty-four  hours,  ihe  leaves  having  unfolded  in  tliis  case  also. 
Garreau  further  sowed  seeds  in  fine  sand,  moistened  with  rain-water,  and  then 
brought  the  seedlings,  deprived  of  the  seed-coals,  under  tlie  receiver,  where  the 
carbon  dioxide  exhaled  at  16°  C.  was  delemiined-  Seedlings  of  Pupaver  soninty^rum, 
which  weighed  0*45  gram  when  dried  subsequently,  evolved  55  c.cra.  of  carbon 
dioxide  in  twenty- four  hours;  and  in  the  same  way  seedlings  of  Stnapis  nigra, 
the  dry  weight  of  which  was  0-55  gram,  evolved  3a  c.cm.  of  carbon  dioxide  in 
twenty-four  hours. 

Charles  Lory  invesligated  phanerogamous  parasites — Orolmncfn,  Laihrcsa,  and 
the  humus  plant  N^ottia^  which  contains  small  quantities  of  chlorophyll,  and  found 
that  they  are  always  taking  up  oxygen  and  exhaling  carbon  dioxide.  At  18' C 
Orobamhe  Teuer ii  in  full  bloom  used  up  its  own  volume  of  oxygen  in  thirty-six  hours 
— i,  e,  4,2  c.cm,  per  one  gram  of  substance,  corresponding  to  a  loss  of  2-26  mgr. 
of  carbon. 

The  activity  of  the  respiration— i.e.  the  carbon  dioxide  exhaled  in  a  given  lime  ^^^ 
by  a  certain  weight  or  volume  of  living  plant-substance — varies  according  to  the  '' 
state  of  development,  the  activity  of  growth,  and  according  to  the  vitality  generally  of 
the  part  of  the  plant  concerned.  At  the  commencement  of  the  germination  of  seeds 
and  buds,  therefore,  but  little  carbon  dioxide  is  at  first  disengaged :  its  quantity 
increases  with  progressive  development,  to  diminish  again  later,  when  the  material 
for  respiration  in  the  interior  of  the  organ  begins  to  fail.  The  activity  of  respiration, 
in  fact,  does  not  depend  upon  the  tolal  mass  of  substance  which  may  happen 
Xo_  be  present  in  the  plant,  but  upon  how  large  a  quantity  of  it  is  being 
immediately  employed  in  growth  and  other  vital  processes.  When  such  material 
begins  to  fail,  the  energy  of  respiration  diminishes  also* 

Since  not  only  growth  but  also  all  other  ftinctions  which  depend  upon  respira-    1. 
lion  become  more  energetic  as  the  temperature  rises  up  to  the  optimum,  so  also 
the  carbon  dioxide  exhaled  increases,  other  relations  being  the  same,  as  tlie  temper- 
ature rises,  reaching  its  maximum  at  the  optimum  temperature, 

The  energy  of  respiration  of  an  organ  also  varies  according  to  its  physiological 
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nauire.    Even  De  Saussure  found  that  the  respiration  of  flowers  is  more  ener^eiic 

than  the  green  leaves  of  the  same  plant,  weight  and  volume  being  equal.     The 

respiration  of  leaves,  however  (in  the  dark),  again  transcends  thai  of  shoot-axes  and 

fruits.     To  mention  a  few  examples  only;   he  found  thai  the  flowers  of  LtUam 

candidum  consumed  five  times  their  volume  of  oxygen  in  twenty- four  hours,  while  the 

leaves,  on  the  other  hand,  only  consiuned  2-5  times  their  volume*     In  Passiflora 

iirratifolia  the  relation  of  flowers  to  leaves  was  18*5  to  5'25j  and  so  on.     Even  the 

individual  parts  of  flowers  respire  with  different  energy ;  thus.  De  Saussure  found  as 

follows : — 

Cucurbita  Meio-Pepo. 

Volume  of  oxygen  consnnicii 
In  10  hmus.  compared  with  that  of 

the  organ  =■  j . 

Male  flowers .7-6 

Female  flowers     ....         •         •  •         3*5 

Anthers  (separated  from  their  bases)      .         .  11  7 

Stigma  (separated  from  ovary) 47 

In  general»  with  normal  conditions  of  respiraiion  and  sufficient  access 
oxyg^en,  the  volume  of  carbon  dioxide  exhaled  is  equal  to  that  of  the  oxygen  takeif 
in,  as  De  Saussurc  had  already  found.  The  same  investigator  also  showed,  however, 
as  long  ago  as  1804,  tliat  in  the  germination  of  fatty  seeds  this  equivalence  of  volume 
no  longer  exists;  the  volume  of  exhaled  carbon  dioxide  is  in  this  case  smaller  than 
the  volume  of  oxygen  taken  up.  A  portion  of  the  latter,  in  fact,  is  not  used  for 
respiration  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  word,  but  for  the  formation  of  carbo-hydrates 
at  the  expense  of  the  fats  present,  remaining  meanwhile  as  a  constituent  of  the  sugar 
in  the  plant. 

It  is  clear  that  the  carbon  contained  in  the  exhaled  carbon  dioxide  can  only 
be  derived  from  the  substance  of  the  plant  itself,  and  that  a  diminution  of  the 
carbon  contents  of  the  plant  must  thus  be  effected  by  respiration.  Now  this  carbon 
exists  in  the  plant  in  the  form  of  carbo-hydrates,  fats,  and  proteid  substances.  Thus 
if  a  part  of  the  carbon  escapes  from  these  chemical  compounds  in  the  form  of 
carbon  dioxide,  ihcy  must  suffer  a  profound  decomposition  which  we  may  in 
general  term  tombuslion  ;  and  according  to  Boussingault's  investigations,  no  doubt 
remains  that  in  this  combustion,  as  is  to  be  expected,  water  also  is  formed  from  the 
organic  substance.  The  loss  in  organic  substance  by  means  of  respiration  may, 
under  certain  circumstances  (e.  g.  during  advancing  germination  in  the  dark,  when 
no  replacement  by  assimilation  lakes  place),  even  go  so  far  that  more  than  half  the 
organic  substance  is  destroyed  by  respiration.  In  other  words,  the  organic  substance 
of  a  seedling  grown  in  the  dark  until  it  is  completely  exhausted,  at  last  weighs  only 
half  as  much  as  the  organic  substance  of  the  seed  employed  for  germination,  or  even 
less,  and  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  matters  are  exactly  the  same  in  the  shooting 
of  buds  and  in  growth  witliout  assimilation  generally. 

I  \  From  the  investigation  of  BoussLngault,  however,  results  further  the  highly 
important  fact  that  this  combustion  effected  by  respiration  concerns  only  the  non- 
nitrogenous  constituents  of  ihe  assimilated  substance  ;  and  since  the  fats  are  con- 
verted into  carbo-hydrates  in  metabolism,  one  may  say  only  these  latter  are  burnt  to 
carbon  dioxide  and  water   in  respiration.     This  conclusion  is  fully  warranted  bj 
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the  fact  that  even  in  prolonged  respiration  accompanied  by  ^eat  loss  of  substance, 
no  loss  in  nitrogenous  assimilated  material— i.  e.  of  proteid  substances — is  to  be 
detected.  And  this  result  is  so  much  the  more  remarkable  since  we  have  every 
reason  to  assume  that  it  is  strictly  in  the  nitrogenous  substance  of  the  protoplasm 
thai  respiration  directly  occuhj,  Like  all  the  vital  phenomena  of  plants,  respiration 
also  is  brought  about  by  means  of  the  protoplasm:  however,  the  protoplasm  only 
initiates  the  process,  and  is  not  itself  injured  in  constitution  by  it. 

Some  light  is  thrown  upon  this  remarkable  behaviour  of  the  protoplasm  in  I 
respiration  by  the  recent  researches  on  so-called  intra-molecular  respiration \ 
Grischow  noticed  so  long  ago  as  1819  that  in  the  respiration  of  Fungi,  more  carbon 
dioxide  is  occasionally  evolved  than  accords  with  the  oxygen  absorbed.  In  ray 
iaboTatorVr  also,  other  researches  showed  thai  occasionally  portions  of  plants  of 
various  kinds  go  on  evolving  carbon  dioxide  even  when  ihey  are  unable  to  take  up 
oxygen.  These  facts  first  gained  in  general  interest  however  when  Piiüger  observed 
in  1875  that  frogs  not  only  go  on  living  for  some  time  when  they  remain  in  an  atmo- 
sphere devoid  of  oxygen,  but  they  also  exhale  carbon  dioxide.  Püüger  concluded 
from  this  that  both  constituents  of  this  gas  must  be  derived  from  the  organic  substance 
of  the  frog  itself;  in  other  words,  that  the  molecules  of  the  organic  substance  undergo 
a  decomposition,  even  without  the  access  of  oxygen,  of  such  a  kind  that  atoms 
of  carbon  and  of  oxygen  come  together  within  these  molecules  themselves  to  form 
carbon  dioxide,  which  is  then  exhaled.  This  process  is  termed  by  Pfl tiger  intra- 
molecular respiration.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide  by 
plants  in  a  space  devoid  of  oxygen,  which  has  long  been  observed  by  us,  depends  on 
the  same  process  of  intra-molecular  respiration  ;  since  from  all  the  facts  known  to  us 
the  respiration  of  plants  agrees  %vith  that  of  animals  point  for  point»  After  having 
convinced  myself  that  seedlings  which  remained  for  days  in  an  atmosphere  devoid  of 
oxygen  evolved  carbon  dioxide  and  ceased  to  grow,  but  on  being  planted  in  the  earth 
again  lived  and  grew  vigorously,  I  requested  Dr.  Wortmann  in  1878  to  undertake  a 
thorough  investigation  of  this  question  in  my  laboratory.  This  was  done  with  skill 
and  judgment.  His  experiments  with  seedlings,  flowers,  and  growing  stems  were  made 
for  the  most  part  in  the  Torricellian  vacuum,  and  yielded  the  following  important 
results :  i.  the  intra-molecular  respiration  during  the  first  few  hours  yields  just  as  mnch 
carbon  dioxide  as  does  respiration  under  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere  containing 
oxygen :  2.  the  energy  of  the  intra-molecular  respiration  sinks  considerably,  even 
after  a  few  hours,  thus  showing  an  abnormal  condition  of  the  plant  as  contrasted 
with  normal  respiration.  This  fact  is,  1  believe,  decidedly  opposed  to  the  view 
established  by  Pfeffer,  to  the  effect  that  respiration  is  identical  with  alcoholic 
fennentalion.  This  view  is,  of  course,  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  most  various 
parts  of  plants  on  being  excluded  from  oxygen,  produce  small  quantities  of  alcohol, 
besides  disengaging  carbon  dioxide.     But,  apart  from  the  fact  that  this  production 


•  On  iotm-molecular  respiration  cf,  Pfeffer,  *  Z'>aj  JViS^n  una  die  Bahutung  der  Athmmtg  in 
drr  PßaHze,"  in  'Landw,  Jahrb.*  (^Berlin,  1878).  Julius  Worlmann,  '  Übtr  die  Bniehung  der  itürü' 
moUculare  zur  normaUn  Athmung  der  Pßanzen*  in  *  Arb.  d.  bot.  Inst.  *u  Wiirzburg'  (1879).  II.  B, 
p.  500.  Eriksson,  '  Über  Wärmebildung  durch  tntramoleadare  Athmung^'  in  *  Unter^uchunfieti  aus 
dem  bot.  Init.  lu  Tübingen'  '^^Leipzig,  1881). 
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of  alcohol  nnder  the  circumstances  named  in  the  higher  plants  has  never  )-et  been 
quantitively  determined,  emphasis  must  be  laid  on  the  fact  that  wherever  akohoUc 
fermentation  has  been  observed  in  the  absence  of  oxygen  (of  course  apart  from 
the  Fermcnt-fangi)  objects  have  been  exposed  which  have  not  merely  undergone 
Ultra-molecular  respiration  for  1-2  hours,  but  have  been  cut  off  from  the  access 
of  atmospheric  oxygen  for  days  or  weeks.  Now  Wortmann  shows  (though  he 
himself  inclines  to  Pfeffer's  view),  that  after  the  first  few  hours  the  intra-molecular 
respiration  already  indicates  an  abnormal  condition  of  the  plant,  whence  1  draw  tlie 
conclusion  (to  which  Naegeli  and  Borodin  had  already  arrived  in  anolher  way),  thai 
the  formation  of  alcohol  in  the  absence  of  oxygen  is  an  abnormal  process  throughout, 
and  has  nothing  to  do  with  ordinary  respiration. 

The  most  important  fact,  however,  and  one  which  must  never  be  lost  sight  of  in 
comparing  inlra-molecular  and  normal  respiration,  lies  in  that  inlra-raolecular 
respiration  cannot  provide  the  forces  necessary  for  growth  and  the  motiiity  of  irritable 
organs.  So  long  as  the  access  of  external  oxygen  is  excluded,  the  plants  are  im- 
movable, rigid,  and  growth  comes  to  a  standstill :  a  point  to  which  Wortmann  has 
already  referred  at  the  conclusion  of  his  excellent  work. 

The  true  meaning  of  respiration,  however,  still  remains  unexplained.  Never- 
theless, so  much  is  established,  that  it  is  a  function  of  active  living  protoplasm. 
Since  although  it  results  from  Boussingault's  investigations  that  carbo-hydrates  only 
are  consumed  in  normal  respiration,  this  takes  place  on  the  other  hand  only  when 
they  are  exposed  to  the  inäuence  of  living  protoplasm.  And  that  it  is  not  in  any 
way  the  proteid  substances,  regarded  as  chemical  compounds,  which  maintain  the 
respiratory  process,  results  directly  from  the  fact  that  in  nqn-organised  proteid 
substances  neither  normal  nor  intra-molecular  respiration  is  to  be  observed.  Dormant 
protoplasm  never  respires.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  property  of  active  and  living 
protoplasm  to  respire;  or,  perhaps  better,  the  respiratory  process  is  the  first  and 
most  fundamental  e,vpression  of  the  vital  processes  in  protoplasm.  The  substance 
of  what  intra-molecular  respiration  teaches,  according  to  the  facts  estabhshed  by 
Wortmann,  is  that  it  is  not  the  oxygen  penetrating  from  without  which  gives  the 
first  impulse  to  the  chemical  changes  of  respiration ;  but  that  primarily,  and  in  the 
protoplasm  in  the  first  place,  a  decomposition  of  the  molecules  of  the  proteids 
occurs,  which  terminates  \i*ilh  the  formation  of  carbon  dioxide;  that,  however,  by 
means  of  the  entrance  of  oxygen  from  without  a  resU'fulh  in  integrum  takes  place, 
when  a  carbo-hydrate,  and  especially  sugar,  is  consumed. 

These  are,  moreover,  only  preliminary  attempts  to  obtain  an  insight  into  the 
process  of  respiration.  It  is  certain  that  numerous  patient  and  laborious  investiga- 
tions will  yet  be  necessary  ere  we  attain  complete  clearness  as  to  these  matters. 

While  hitherto  the  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide,  and  (as  we  are  warranted  in 
assuming  from  Boussingault's  researches)  the  formation  of  water  from  the  organic 
substance,  have  been  placed  in  the  foreground  as  expressing  the  activity  of  respiration, 
only  the  terminal  result  of  the  process  is  intended  to  be  thus  characterised.  That 
a  long  series  of  chemical  processes  in  addition  are  first  induced  in  the  plant  by 
respiration,  on  which  the  whole  vital  process  finally  depends,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
whatever.  We  may  perhaps  regard  the  formation  of  those  acids  which  abound 
in  oxygen  at  the  commencement  of  germination,  and  likewise  in  shooting  buds,  as 
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the  most  obvious  intlication  of  ihe  processes  of  oxidation  connected  with  normal 
respiration  ;  and  that  these  oxy-acids,  which  evidently  arise  ai  the  expense  of  the  car- 
bohydrates and  fats,  in  their  turn  constitute  important  points  in  the  complex  of  vital 
processes,  may  be  concluded  from  the  universality  of  their  occurrence.  Moreover, 
Hugo  de  Vries'  idea  that  the  vegetable  acids  play  an  important  part  in  the  turges- 
cence  of  the  cells,  and  therefore  in  growth  also,  is  scarcely  to  be  put  aside.  On  the 
one  hand  it  is  a  direct  or  indirect  consequence  of  the  process  of  respiration  that  in 
germination  and  in  the  growth  of  buds  also,  compounds  containing  very  little  or  no 
oxygen  arise  from  the  sjilitting  of  carbo-hydrates  and  fats,  since  it  is  only  during 
normal  respiration  and  the  growth  depending  upon  it  that  resins  and  ethereal  oils 
are  formed.  There  is  nothing  extraordinary  in  the  view  that  by  means  of  a  process 
of  oxidation  (and  respiration  is  a  very  intense  process  of  oxidation)  compounds  poor 
In  oxygen  as  well  as  those  abounding  in  it  arise ;  but  of  course  further  investigations 
will  first  have  to  render  clear  the  details  in  these  processes» 

It  may  appear  absurd  that  plants  which  decompose  carbon  dioxide  by  means  of 
their  organs  containing  chlorophyll,  in  order  lo  produce  carbonaceous  vegetable 
substance,  on  the  other  hand  destroy  such  carbonaceous  substance  again  during  their 
whole  life  by  means  of  respiration,  and  thus  effect  a  loss  of  the  capital  gathered 
together  by  themselves.  It  may  have  been  this  reflection  which  drove  so  keen 
a  mind  as  that  of  Justus  von  Liebig  to  the  quite  unwarranted  decision  that  no 
respiration  af  all  takes  place  in  plants.  But  what  was  said  at  the  beginning  of  this 
lecture  leads  us  to  the  right  conclusion,  in  opposition  to  Liebig* s,  which  depended 
upon  mere  perplexity.  It  is  in  fact  not  sunply  a  matter  of  accumulating  a  quanti^ 
of  organic  vegetable  substance  by  assimilation,  but  rather,  this  gain  in  substance  is 
only  to  serve  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  vital  processes.  Starch,  fats,  and  proteid 
substances  are  of  course  products  of  assimilation,  but  by  and  for  themselves  they  are 
inert  material,  just  as  bricks  and  mortar  constitute  merely  the  material  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  house.  For  these  to  be  set  in  motion,  and  for  the  structure  actually 
to  come  into  existence,  moving  forces  are  necessary,  and  it  is  respiration  which 
provides  these  in  the  organism.  The  loss  of  substance  which  results  in  addition 
from  respiration,  serves  to  develope  mechanical  forces  by  means  of  which  the  atoms 
and  molecules  of  the  remaining  substance  are  set  in  those  movements  from  which 
growth  and  the  other  functions  of  the  hving  plant  result.  In  a  word,  respiration  is 
the  source  of  the  energy  from  which  all  the  phenomena  of  life  derive  their  vital 
forces;  while  assimilation  in  the  organs  which  contain  chlorophyll  supplies  the 
materials  which  are  subsequently  to  be  set  in  motion  for  the  purposes  of  hfe. 
This,  expressed  quite  generally,  is  the  physiological  significance  and  object  of 
respiration,  and  it  is  certainly  not  too  dearly  bought  by  a  relatively  small  loss  of 
substance. 

In  respiration,  as  we  have  seen,  carbon  dioxide  and  water  are  produced  at  the  I' 
expense  of  organic  substance.  This  process,  according  to  a  general  law  of  nature,  '• 
is  connected  with  the  development  of  heat.  As  in  every  other  process  of  combustion 
of  carbon  and  hydrogen  lo  carbon  dioxide  and  water,  so  also  in  respiration  a 
definite  quantity  of  heat  must  be  produced,  ihough  not  exactly  the  same  quantity 
as  when  carlx)n  and  hydrogen  in  the  elementary  slate  burn  with  oxygen,  since 
a  portion  of  the  heat-producing  force  is  destroyed  in  the  former  case,  because 
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llie  carbon  and  hydrogen  must  first  be  torn  asunder  from  their  molecular  combi- 
nations,    III  any  case,  so  much  is  certain,  that  heat  is  produced  by  respiration  in 
the  plant,  just  as  the  heat  of  the  animal  body  is  produced  by  respiration.     While 
this  remark  depends  on  general  natural  laws,  it  may  appear  somewhat  paradoxical 
that  respiring  plants  possess   either  only  the   temperature   of  their   environnient, 
or,  if  living  in  the  open   air,  may  even  be  cooler  than  it  is.     On   closer    con- 
sideration, however,  this  result  is  seen  to  be  quite  natural,  since  the  temperature 
of  a  body  depends  not  only  upon  the  heat  developed  in  it,  but  quite  as  much  upon 
the  causes  which  carry  away  this  heat,  and  thus  effect  cooling.     Apart  from  special 
cases,  it  is  the  cooling  influences  which  are  particularly  energetic  in  plants,  because 
the  very  large  surfaces  and  relatively  small  mass  facilitate  the  exchange  of  beat 
with   the   environment.      In   submerged   aquatic   plants   and  subterranean  organs 
every   increase   of  temperature   produced  by   respiration  is  very  easily  equalised 
by  means   of  the  bulky  surrounding  roedium,  so   that   such  parts  of  the    plant 
exhibit  simply  the  temperature  of  the  environment.     Leaves  and  their  shoot-axes 
in  the  open  air,  however,  are  more  exposed  to  cooling  than  these.     They  lose  such 
considerable  quantities  of  heat,  not  only  by  radiation,  but  also  by  the  absorption 
of  iieat  in  the  formation  of  aqueous  vapour,  that  they  are  usually  colder  than  the 
surrounding  air.     During  clear  nights  the  temperature  of  the  leaves  may  fall  by 
radiation  several  degrees  below  that  of  the  air;  and  when  the  latter  is  some  2  or  3° 
above  zero,  for  instance,  the  former  may  cool  down  3  or  4°  below  zero,  and  the 
aqueous  vapour  of  the  surrounding  air  be  precipitated  in  the  form  of  ice  crystals 
(hoar  frost)  on  the  plants.     On  the  other  hand,  the  leaves  may  be  even  warmer  than 
the  surrounding  air  in  strong  sunshine ;  and  this  of  course  does  not  depend  U|X)n 
respiration.     In  observing  the  temperature  of  the  wood  of  trees  earlier  observers 
allowed  themselves  to  fall  into  much  confusion.     They  found,  for  instance,  that  the 
temperature  of  the  wood  at  night  is  higher  than  that  of  the  surrounding  air,  and 
many  held  this  lo  be  an  indication  of  spontaneous  healing,  although,  as  later  and 
more  exact  observations  showed,  this  phenomenon,  as  well  as  the  opposite  difference 
of  temperature  in  the  day,  depends  simply  upon  the  slow  conduction  of  heat  by 
wood.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  also,  the  wood  of  a  tree  is  the  least  suitable  of  all 
materials  for  the  observation  of  the  spontaneous  healing  of  plants ;  since  in  the 
wood,  apart  from  the  relatively  small  quantity  of  parenchyma,  respiration  (and  con- 
sequently also  spontaneous  heating)  does  not  occur. 

However,  if  cooling— i.e.  the  removal  of  the  heat  of  respiration— is  prevented, 
it  is  easy  tp  demonstrate  rises  of  temperature  in  the  most  various  parts  of  plants  by 
means  of  suitable  thermometric  observations.  The  fact  longest  known  in  this 
connection  is  the  rise  of  temperature,  often  very  high,  of  germinating  barley  in  the 
preparation  of  malt :  here  the  respiring  seedlings  are  accumulated  in  large  quantities, 
and  protected  from  cooling  to  any  great  extent.  Göppert's  experiments  made  in 
1832  with  various  seeds,  bulbs  and  tubers,  depend  on  the  same  principle:  the 
seeds  etc.  were  accumulated  in  targe  quantities,  and  rose  in  temperature  several 
degrees,  though  great  sources  of  error  were  overlooked.  Evidently  it  is  not  suflScient 
simply  lo  accumulate  large  quantities  of  germinating  seeds,  bulbs  and  tubers  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  thermometer;  it  is  also  necessary  to  afford  access  lo  the 
atmospheric  air  in  the  process,  in  order  that  respiration  may  proceed.     This  may 
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be  accoin pushed  by  means  of  the  simple  apparatus  here  figured.  The  bottle  y  con- 
tains a  strong  solution  of  potash  or  soda  /,  which  absorbs  the  carbon  dioxide  liberated 
in  respiration.  In  the  opening  of  the  bottle  a  funnel  r  is  inserted,  in  which  a  large 
number  of  germinating  seeds  or  flower- buds  are  contained.  The  bell-jar  g  is  for  the 
puq>ose  of  preventing  the  radiation  of  the  heat,  without  however  excluding  the  access 
of  the  atmospheric  air,  which  can  enter  at  the  lower  margin  of  the  bell-jar,  as  well  as 
through  the  pad  of  cotton-wool  w,  A  thermometer  /  is  pushed  through  the  latter,  so 
that  its  bulb  is  immersed  among  the  respiring  plants.  For  observation  two  such 
pieces  of  apparatus  should  be  arranged  close  together  m  a  chamber,  the  thermometers 
being  previously  compared.  In  the  second  apparatus,  the  funnel  r  is  loosely  filled 
with  moist  filter-paper  instead  of  with  portions  of  plants»  etc.,  in  order  to  establish 
similar  conditions  of  evaporation  and 
radiation.  In  order  still  more  to  regu- 
late the  evaporation,  a  divided  glass  lid, 
through  the  central  hole  of  which  the 
thermometer  passes,  is  laid  on  the 
funnel  r»  The  apparatus^  as  well  as 
the  parts  of  plants  experimented  with, 
should  have  been  already  exposed  to 
the  temperature  of  the  space  in  which 
the  observation  is  made  for  several 
hours  before  the  commencement  of  the 
experiment. 

By  these  means,  with  temperatures 
favourable  for  vegetation,  I  succeeded  in 
observing  a  spontaneous  heatingof  i  "S^. 
in  the  case  of  100-200  germinating  Peas 
as  their  roots  developed.  The  anthers 
of  a  Gourd  caused  the  mercury  of  a 
somewhat  large  thermometer,  the  bulb 
of  which  touched  them  on  one  side 
only,  to  rise  through  cS^C.  A  single 
flower -head  of  Ompordon  acanthium 
showed  a  spontaneous  heating  equal  to 
o'72°C.;  and  the  stamens  of  a  single  flower  of  Nymphaa  sitUata  showed  a  rise 
of  temperature  of  06'^C*  Numerous  flower-buds  of  Anihanis  chrysoMca^  heaped 
round  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer,  were  heated  through  i'ö**  C,  during  the  unfolding. 
In  large,  vigorously  developing  Fungi,  it  sufficed  to  push  a  thermometer  into  their 
substance  to  observe  the  rise  of  temperature. 

The  apparatus  for  observing  respiration  figured  above  (Fig.  252)  may  also 
be  employed  for  these  experiments,  if  a  thermometer  is  inserted  in  the  beU-jar  r ,  so 
that  its  bulb  is  immersed  among  the  respiring  plants. 

The  idea  that  the  spontaneous  heating  of  plants  is  a  consequence  of  respiration 
was  expressed  by  Theodore  de  Saussurc  so  long  ago  as  1822;  although  his  own 
Ihermometric  observations  on  flowers  aflbrded  no  very  satisfactory  results,  because 
they  were  made  in  the  open  air. 
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Tbe  spontaneous  evolution  of  heat  is  very  easily  observed  in  a  most  iDstmclive 
manner  in  the  inflorescence  of  tlie  Aroidese.  Nature  has  here  brought  together 
in  a  confined  space  a  large  number  of  very  actively  respiring  flowers.  The 
rise  of  temperature  of  such  inflorescences,  especially  when  large,  amounts  to 
4  or  5  to  10  or  12  or  even  15  and  more  degrees  Centigrade,  and  therefore  naay 
be  perceived  by  the  senses  even  wiihout  the  thermometer.  Older  obser\'ers  had 
already  made  close  obser\*ations  on  these  exceptionally  favourable  objects  as  to 
the  relation  between  the  respiration  of  oxygen  and  the  evolution  of  heat :  we  owe 
the  most  exact  of  these  to  Garreau,  who  has  done  much  for  the  theory  of  respiration. 
He  found  in  the  inflorescence  of  Arum  J/ahcum^  for  example,  a  spontaneous  heating 
of  3' 2*^  C.J  III  ccm  of  oxygen  being  respired  by  i  gram  of  substance  in  one  hour. 
The  same  spike  showed  a  spontaneous  heating  of  8*3''  C,  i  gram  of  the  spike  con- 
suming 28*5  cxm.  of  oxygen  (i,e.  converting  it  into  carbon  dioxide)  in  one  hour. 
These  examples  at  any  rate  show  that  the  respiration  of  plants  may  under  certain 
circumstances  reach  an  intensity  which  may  be  compared  with  that  of  warm-blooded 
animals. 

In  large  single  flowers  lite  that  of  Victoria  regia^  as  well  as  in  the  flowering 
spikes  of  Aroideae,  we  find  during  the  period  of  spontaneous  evolution  of  heat,  first 
a  rise  of  temperature  up  to  a  maximum,  and  then  a  decrease  in  the  spontaneous 
evolution  of  heat,  evidently  in  consequence  of  the  advancing  development.  Observer* 
give  in  addition  also  periodic  oscillations  of  the  spontaneous  evolution  of  heat,  tbe 
true  nature  of  which»  however,  has  not  yet  been  explained. 

Since  respiration,  like  every  other  vital  process,  obtains  in  intensity  as  the 
temperature  increases,  until  an  optimum  of  the  latter  is  attained,  it  follows  that  the 
spontaneous  evolution  of  heat  at  higher  but  favourable  temperatures  of  the  surrounding 
air  must  be  more  intense  than  at  lower  temperatures  of  the  latter ;  and  when  the 
temperature  of  the  environment  is  so  low  that  groMth  and  respiration  do  not  occur  at 
all,  it  is  obvious  that  no  spontaneous  evolution  of  heat  is  to  be  expected.  Thtse 
theoretical  results  find  their  confirmation  in  the  observations  before  us. 

The  observation  of  the  rise  of  temperature  in  the  respiration  of  green  shoots  is 
more  difficult  than  in  the  cases  hitherto  referred  to.  Dutrochet  in  1840  employed  for 
this  purpose  a  thermo-electric  pile  of  great  delicacy,  by  means  of  which  he  succeeded 
in  demonstrating  in  the  interior  of  individual  growing  shoots  rises  of  temi)eratiu'e  of 
j\fth  and  -^ih  of  a  degree.  He  found  the  greatest  rise  always  in  the  case  of 
unfolding  buds,  which  of  course  was  to  be  expected. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  purely  scientific  discovery,  however,  all  these  observa- 
tions have  rdalively  little  value,  and  I  have  only  introduced  them  in  confirmation  of 
the  theoretical  resulls.  Much  more  important  would  be  the  determination  of  the 
quantities  of  heat,  exi>ressed  in  tliermal  units,  produced  by  the  consumption  of  a 
known  quantity  of  oxygen  in  respiration, 

As  already  said,  the  production  of  heat  is  a  universal  and  necessary  consequence 
of  respiration.  In  rare  cases,  however,  the  production  of  light,  or  phosphorescence, 
also  occurs.  Avoiding  here  many  extremely  doubtful  statements,  I  confine  myself 
to  mentioning  several  cases  of  luminous  Fungi  established  by  good  observers,  where 
it  is  esscndaUy  a  matter  of  showing  that  phosphorescence  may  be  a  consequence  of 
the  respiration  of  living  plants.     In  this  connection,  the  illumination  of  the  '  Rhixo- 
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TOorphs,"  the  mycdium  of  a  tree-killing  Agaric  {Agarkus  meiUus)  has  been  longest 
known.  Tulasne  menlions,  as  examples  of  spontaneously  luminous  Fungi,  Agan'cus 
tgmus  from  Amboyna,  A,  nocHluicni  from  Maailla,  and  A,  Gcirdmri  from  Brazil.  The 
best  investigation  of  the  spontaneous  luminosity  of  such  Fungi  was  supplied  in  1855 
by  Fabre  in  the  case  of  Agaricus  dtarius.  This  golden  yellow  P'ungus  grows 
throughout  Provence  at  the  foot  of  olive  trees  in  Octolier  and  Novemlier.  Accord- 
ing to  Delile  and  Fabre  only  its  hymenium  is  luminous,  and  not  the  white  spores. 
According  to  Tulasne  the  stem  also,  at  least  here  and  there,  is  in  many  cases 
luminous ;  and  even  the  interior  of  the  Fungus  is  said  to  develope  light,  according 
lo  him.  Fabre,  who  made  his  observations  at  a  lower  temperature  of  the  air, 
could  not  detect  this.  The  observers  mentioned,  however,  agree  that  the  Fungus  is 
only  luminous  dming  its  period  of  vegetation,  and  that  the  phenomenon  ceases  at 
death.  Even  very  young  specimens  are  actively  luminous,  and  they  retain  this 
property  so  long  as  they  live.  Fabre  describes  the  light  as  steady,  white  and 
homogeneous,  resembling  that  of  phosphorus  dissolved  in  oil.  His  observations 
were  made  in  November,  at  io**~i2^C. ;  and  he  first  established  that  the  Fungus 
is  luminous  during  the  day  as  well  as  at  night,  as  had  already  been  shown  by 
Schmitz  to  be  the  case  in  the  Rhizornorphae.  A  previous  exposure  to  sunhght  has 
no  noticeable  influence  on  the  subsequent  luminosity  in  the  dark,  and  the  degree 
of  moisture  of  the  air  likewise  seems  to  have  no  perceptible  effect.  The  Fungus  is 
luminous  in  rainy  weather  and  in  dry,  and  is  just  as  limiinous  in  air  saturated  with 
vapour.  If  it  is  dried  to  such  an  extent  that  death  ensues,  however,  the  luminosity 
ceases.  In  the  case  of  the  Rhizomorphs,  according  to  Tulasne,  this  takes  place 
sooner.  At  temperatures  lower  than  +  4""  or  H-  3^  C.  the  phosphorescence  is  very 
quickly  lost,  but  returns  again  when  the  temperature  of  the  air  rises.  The  maximum 
of  luminosity  is  reached  at  S'-io*"  C,  and  is  not  increased  by  further  healing.  If 
plunged  into  warm  water,  the  Fungus  retains  its  luminosity;  but  as  soon  as  the 
temperature  rises  to  50**  C,  the  luminosity  disappears  for  ever,  the  Fungus  being 
then  killed. 

In  water  containing  air  the  phosphorescence  is  as  pronounced  as  in  the  air ; 
but  if  a  luminous  Fungus  is  plunged  into  boiled  water,  the  luminosity  ceases  almost 
instantaneously,  returning,  however,  when  the  Fungus  is  withdrawn  and  brought  into 
the  air.  The  phosphorescence  is  immediately  and  completely  extinguished  in  a 
vacuum,  in  hydrogen  gas,  and  in  carbon  dioxide.  After  remaining  for  several  hours 
in  a  vacuum  or  in  these  gases,  the  Fungus  at  once  regains  its  light  on  being  again 
brought  into  the  air :  a  longer  stay  in  carbon  dioxide  injures  it  however.  In  pure 
oxygen  the  light  does  not  become  more  pronounced :  on  the  contrary,  it  is  enfeebled 
after  thirty-six  hours  in  this  gas.  The  most  imjx>rtant  fact  discovered  by  Fabre  is 
that  Agaricus  o/ainus  in  its  phosphorescent  condition  forms  much  more  carbon 
dioxide  than  when  it  is  not  luminous.  The  pileus  with  its  lamellae  in  pure  oxygen  at 
1 2°  C*  yielded,  in  thirty-six  hours,  4*4 1  c.cra.  of  carbon  dioxide  for  each  gram  of  its 
weight:  a  gram  of  non-luminous  substance  only  yielded  2*88  ccm*  of  carbon 
dioxide.  On  the  other  hand,  on  treating  a  luminous  piece  of  Fungus  in  the  same 
w^ay  at  a  lower  teniperature,  where  the  luminosity  ceased,  this  yielded  in  forty- 
four  hours  for  each  gram  of  its  substance,  only  2*64  c.cm.  of  carbon  dioxide;  and 
another  piece,  not  luminous  at  all,  2*57  c.cm.      Hence  the  substance  capable  of 
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luminosity,  when  prevented  from  emitting  the  light,  exhaled  only  as  much  carbon 
dioxide  as  the  substance  which  is  not  luminous  at  all. 

Fabre  concludes  his  work  with  the  remark  that  phosphorescence  is  the  eflfcct  of 
the  respiratory  activity  of  the  Fungus,  and  depends  upon  the  same  causes  as  the 
spontaneous  evolution  of*  heat  at  the  time  of  flowering  in  certain  parts  of  Phanero- 
gams, particularly  the  Aroidese.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  allowed  that  very  peculiar 
arrangements  must  exist  for  light  to  be  a  consequence  of  respiration  in  the  Fungi, 
since  the  flowers  of  the  Aroide«,  and  even  those  of  Cucurbita,  form  relatively  far 
larger  quantities  of  carbon  dioxide,  and  develope  heat  without  being  luminous.  The 
taking  up  of  oxygen  is  evidently  only  one  of  the  various  causes  the  co-operation  of 
which  produce  luminosity. 


PART    IV. 


GROWTH. 


LECTURE    XXVL 

THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  PHASES  OF  GROWTH  IN  SPACE 

AND  TIME. 


At  the  bediming  of  any  new  period  of  vegetation  the  buds  of  trees,  sub- 
terranean rhizomes,  bulbs,  and  tubers  put  forth  new  foliage-shoots  and  often 
flowering  stems  also:  in  a  relatively  short  time  the  previously  naked  trees  are 
covered  with  green  foliage,  and  the  meadows,  gardens,  and  fields  witli  flowering 
plants.  The  plant-substance,  which  together  with  large  quantities  of  water 
aflords  the  constructive  material  for  this  rapid  growth,  has  been  produced  in 
the  previous  period  of  vegetation  by  means  of  assimilation,  and  stored  up  in 
the  wintering  organs  of  the  plant  in  the  form  of  reserve-materials,  now  to  be  made 
use  of  for  growth. 

But  even  the  organs  themselves,  the  foliage  and  flower-shoots  which  make 
their  appearance  during  the  first  warm  days  of  the  spring,  had  already  been  produced 
in  tlie  previous  summer  and  autumn ;  but,  small  and  in  part  even  microscopic  in 
size,  had  passed  into  a  condition  of  rest  before  further  development.  With  the 
beginning  of  the  new  period  of  vegetation  they  renewed  their  activity;  in  a  word, 
the  organs  themselves,  as  well  as  the  materials  necessar)^  for  their  further  growth, 
passed  the  winter  in  an  undeveloped,  embryonic  condition.  It  is  the  same  also 
in  llie  case  of  seeds,  which  contain  in  addition  to  the  young  developing  organs 
of  the  embryo  the  nutritive  materials  for  their  first  growth  also. 

The  new  germinal  and  foliage-shoots  and  flower-stems  having  been  formed 
then  in  the  spring  at  the  cost  of  the  reserve-materials  preserved  through  the 
winter,  and  a  widely-spread  root  system  having  been  developed  in  the  soil, 
assimilation — i.  e.  the  formation  of  new  plant-subsiance — is  renewed ;  and  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  plant,  this  is  soon  again  employed  for  the  formation  of  new 
organs,  or  deposited  in  the  reservoirs  of  reserve-materials  for  tljc  next  year,  or 
both  processes  are  combined  in  very  various  ways. 

It  is  easy  to  conclude  from  these  remarks,  which  lend  themselves  directly  to 
the  inference,  that  nutrition  and  growth  need  not  coincide  either  in  time  or  in 
space*  Nutrition — i,  e,  the  production  of  vegetable  substance — is  usually  carried  on 
most  energetically  at  a  time  when  the  growth  of  the  organs  in  the  main  has  already 
taken  place ;  and  we  find  the  most  vigorous  growth  taking  place  at  the  beginning 
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of  a  new  period  of  vegetation,  without  nutrition  occurring  at  the  same  time.  This 
fact  may  perhaps  be  demonstrated  still  more  plainly  by  simply  allowing  seeds, 
tubers,  and  bulbs,  thoroughly  saturated  with  water,  to  lie  or  hang  in  moist  air, 
where  the  germinal  shoots  and  roots  make  their  appearance,  and  grow  up  to  a 
certain  point,  without  taking  up  nutritive  substances  from  without,  but  only  with 
the  aid  of  the  respired  oxygen  and  the  heat  supplied  by  the  environment 

Grow^th  and  nutrition  thus  by  no  means  coincide :  but  it  is  self-evident  that 
growth  can  only  occur  if  constructive  materials — plant-substance  capable  of 
organisation — are  already  present.  It  follows  from  this  fact,  tlial  we  can  never 
infer  simply  from  the  occurrence  of  growth  a  simultaneous  occurrence  of  nutri- 
tion ;  and  in  the  same  way  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  concluded  from  the  fact  that 
nutrition  is  proceeding,  that  the  organs  of  the  plant  are  at  the  same  time  growing. 
This  appears  most  evidently  in  the  organs  of  assimilation — the  green  leaves  them- 
selves— the  nutritive  activity  of  which  only  predominates  when  they  are  themselves 
completely  developed.  If,  now%  the  growth  of  a  single  leaf,  a  shoot,  a  flower,  or  of 
any  other  organ  is  obser^'ed  from  its  origin  up  to  the  moment  when  it  is  completely 
developed — the  developmental  history,  as  it  is  usually  termed — two  points  are 
noticed,  viz.  on  the  one  hand  the  volume  becomes  larger  and  larger,  until  it  finally 
attains  a  definitive  size  and  increases  no  more ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  form 
of  the  organ,  at  first  sketched  out  only  in  its  coarsest  outlines,  so  to  speak,  becomes 
further  developed  and  more  finely  elaborated  during  the  increase  in  volume,  until 
finally  its  definitive  form  is  perfected. 

Growth  is  thus  an  increase  in  volume,  closely  combined  with  a  change  in  form. 

It  may  perhaps  contribute  to  the  elucidation  of  the  idea  if  we  compare  the 
growth  of  a  plant  thus  defined  with  that  of  a  cr)*stal,  on  the  one  hand,  and  with 
that  of  an  animal  on  the  other, 

In  the  case  of  the  crystal,  two  points  are  also  to  be  distinguished  in  the 
growth :  the  increase  in  volume,  and  the  formative  forces.  From  the  material  in 
a  dissolved,  or  fused,  or  even  gaseous  state»  minute  and  scarcely  visible  crystals 
are  formed,  which  then  increase  in  size.  But  in  their  growth  the  geometrical 
form  given  from  the  first  remains  unaltered,  and  the  increase  in  volume  is  not,  as 
in  the  case  of  plants  and  animals,  a  specifically  limited  one.  Under  favourable 
circumstances  a  crystal  may  go  on  growing  further  and  further;  it  is  never,  Uke 
an  organ,  'fully  grown.'  Moreover,  the  mode  of  growth  is  essentially  different; 
for  in  the  first  place  a  crystal  takes  its  origin  from  amorphous  fluid  matter,  and 
then  grows  by  means  of  the  deposition  of  new,  minute,  invisible  particles  on  its 
surfaces.  A  vegetable  body,  on  the  other  hand,  never  originates  directly  from 
a  fluid,  but  always  as  part  of  an  existing  and  already  formed  plant*organ ;  or,  if 
one  will  so  express  it,  all  crystals  arise  by  '  spontaneous  generation,'  which  is  never 
the  case  with  organisms,  Crystallisable  substances  may  completely  give  up  their 
form  on  soluiiori,  fusion,  or  evaporation,  and  assume  it  again  under  suitable  external 
conditions ;  organisms,  on  the  other  hand,  exhibit  an  uninterrupted  continuity  of  iheir 
existence.  The  substance  of  a  plant  or  of  an  animal  dissolved  and  in  an  amorphous 
condition  never  resumes  the  organised  form :  this  only  proceeds  from  an  organised 
substance  already  present. 

With  reference  to  the  increase  in  volume,  also,  a  fundamental  difference  exists 
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between  organs  and  crystals,  in  that  the  enlargement  of  a  crystal  takes  plate  by  the 
deposition  of  new  substance  at  its  surfaces ;  whereas  the  plastic  substance  serving  for 
the  growth  of  the  organ  is  present  in  its  interior,  and  is  conveyed  to  it  internally  from 
other  organs.  Organs  grow  not  by  apposition,  like  crystals,  but  by  intussusception : 
their  growth  is  an  extension  acting  from  within. 

Nevertheless  we  have  cause  to  assume  that,  apart  from  all  external  matters,  even 
the  growth  of  the  organs  of  the  plant — namely,  their  elementary  structures,  cell-walla, 
protoplasm,  and  nucleus — depends  fundamentally  on  forces  which  correspond  essen- 
tially with  the  forces  of  crystallisation ;  only  that  here,  since  the  supply  of  substance 
capable  of  being  organised  takes  place  from  within,  complications  which  are  not  easily 
intelligible  present  themselves.  If  the  comparison  here  pointed  out  meets  the  case,  it 
must  be  mentioned  that  only  the  smallest  particles  of  a  cell-wall,  protoplasm,  or 
nucleus  (the  MkdliE  of  Naegeli)  grow  after  the  manner  of  crystals ;  and  thus,  not  the 
external  form  of  an  entire  plant-organ,  but  the  invisible  structure  of  its  elementary 
constituents  might  be  immediately  referred  to  the  forces  of  crystallisation,  Naegeli 
has  undertaken,  in  a  long  series  of  important  researches,  to  follow  up  and  explain 
further  these  (his  own)  ideas.  His  theory  of  growth  by  intussusception  is  concerned 
in  the  first  place  with  the  question  how  the  smallest  invisible  elements  of  the  organised 
parts  of  plants  grow.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  only  one  who  is  familiar  with  all  the 
details  of  the  internal  and  external  structure  of  vegetable  organs  can  be  in  a  position 
to  enter  into  the  questions  here  raised.  Moreover,  the  theory  of  intussusception  has 
by  no  means  as  yet  attained  to  that  degree  of  clearness  which  renders  it  possible 
to  explain  in  detail  from  it  the  growth  of  vegetable  organs — leaves,  roots,  &c.  I 
renounce,  thereforCj  in  the  interest  of  the  reader,  even  an  attempt  in  this  direction,  in 
the  conviction  that  the  mere  mention  of  this  problem  suffices  to  indicate  the  difficulty 
of  the  task  with  which  the  theory  of  growth  has  to  do :  meanwhile  we  will  keep 
more  to  the  surface  of  the  matter^  and  attempt  to  make  clear  those  processes  of  the 
growth  of  the  organs  which  are  immediately  perceptible  to  the  senses. 

The  growth  of  the  plant  has  been  so  far  compared  with  that  of  the  crystal.  In 
the  essential  points  of  comparison  animals  agree  with  plants.  Comparisons  between 
the  two  kingdoms  of  organised  beings,  however,  again  yield  some  important  differ^ 
ences.  Apart  from  a  few  of  the  most  simply  organised  forms,  animals  attain  by  means 
of  their  growth  a  definitive  condition,  of  such  a  kind  that  in  a  fully  gro>\Ti  animal 
all  the  organs  are  fully  developed,  each  contributing  by  its  physiological  labour  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  entire  body :  the  completely  developed  animal  consists  of  com- 
pletely developed  organs,  each  performing  its  functions  to  the  utmost.  The  case  is 
quite  otherwise  with  plants.  They  are  never  completely  developed»  It  is  true  we 
find  on  every  living  plant  completely  developed  parts,  but  besides  these  there  are 
always  present  in  addition  the  rudiments  or  beginnings  of  new  organs,  capable  of 
further  development, 

A  plant  without  those  growing-points  which  effect  further  development  is  no 
longer  a  normal  plant.  Moreover,  even  the  cut-off  parts  of  living  plants  are  very 
often  able  to  originate  new  growing-points  of  like  kind. 

The  continuity  of  animal  life  (apart  from  some  plant-like  lower  forms)  is 
brought  about  by  means  of  continually  retreated  reproduction,  the  single  individuals 
having  normally  only  a  limited  and  often  ver)'  short  period  of  life.     Something 
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similar  occurs,  it  is  true,  in  the  case  of  certain  plants  also,  the  so-called  anmii^ 

but  the  vast  majority  of  plants  owe  the  continuity  of  their  existence  chiefly  to  the 
circumstance  tliat,  besiiies  organs  already  fully  developed,  new  growing-points  capable 
of  development  are  continually  being  originated,  by  means  of  which  the  life  ami 
iprowth  of  the  same  plant-specimen  is  continued  from  year  to  year,  or  even  frt>in 
'century  to  century.  It  is  owing  to  this  fact,  also,  that  the  idea  of  the  *  indindoal  * 
'^i.e.  that  which  is  only  capable  of  indivisible  existence — can  find  no  rational 
application  whatever  in  the  case  of  the  great  majority  of  plants;  since  it  is  naere 
trifling  with  empty  terms  either  to  distinguish  with  Schleiden  each  individual  cell, 
or,  with  Alexander  Braun,  each  shoot-bud  emphatically  as  an  individual.  At  any 
rate,  no  deeper  insight  into  the  nature  of  plants  can  be  obtained  in  that  waj* 

Plants,  therefore,  in  the  condition  in  which  they  are  usually  obser\'cd  (i.e.  apart 
firom  the  microscopically  minute  primary  embryonic  state),  always  consist  partly  ol 
mature,  fully-developed  portions  which  no  longer  grow,  and  partly  of  immature  por- 
tions ;  these  latter,  as  in  the  case  of  winter-buds,  may  be  dormant,  but  subsequently 
dcvelope  further,  or  they  may  be  portions  which  are  developing — i.  c  increasing^  in 
volume  and  changing  in  form.  In  order  to  guide  himself  aright  even  in  the  most 
elementary  doctrines  of  \egetable  physiology,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
student  to  acquire  the  clearest  possible  idea  of  these  relations  :  the  theory  of  growth, 
especially,  has  no  sense  or  meaning  whatever  for  him  who  is  not  sufficiently  familiar 
with  these  matters.  I  shall  therefore  attempt  to  make  clear  by  a  few  examples  tlie 
distribution  of  the  phases  of  growth  in  space,  as  well  as  their  changes  in  time.  It 
may  be  remarked  at  the  outset  that  I  distinguish  three  phases  of  growth,  which  are 
continually  passing  over  into  one  anotlier,  but  wliich  are  nevertheless  sharply 
characterised. 

Organs  are  first  met  with  in  an  embrj-onic  condition:  growing  further,  they 
enter  upon  a  second  phase,  that  of  elongation,  by  means  of  which  they  attain  their 
definitive  volume  and  their  definitive  external  configuration.  Only  in  a  third  stage  of 
growth  is  the  internal  structure  also  of  the  already  elongated  organs  completed. 
I  distinguish  this  last  phase  of  growth  as  that  of  internal  development,  upon  which 
the  condition  of  being  fully  grown — the  mature  state — at  last  follows. 

As  an  example  serving  for  the  illustration  of  these  matters,  let  us  consider  Fig.  254, 
which  represents  in  the  form  of  a  simple  diagram  the  phases  of  growth  of  a  young, 
erect,  dicotyledonous  plant.  In  the  unripe  seed  of  this  plant,  at  the  proper  time,  an 
embr)^o  would  be  found  in  the  form  represented  at  /.  On  this  are  observed  the  grow- 
ing-point (r)  of  the  future  shoot  (plumule),  and  that  of  the  radicle  {w) :  the  two  pro- 
tuberances cc  are  the  two  primary  leaves  (cotyledons)  of  the  seedling  in  a  rudimentary 
state.  The  nearly  black  shading  of  v  and  tv  is  intended  to  indicate  tliat  these  parts 
jltill  consist  entirely  of  erabrj-onal  tissue ;  while  the  lighter  shading  of  f  r  indicates 
the  second  phase  of  growth,  the  celt-tissue  already  beginning  to  pass  over  into  the 
stage  of  elongation.  This  condition  of  development  of  the  embryo  has  result< 
however,  from  one  still  earlier,  where  the  embryo  bad  almost  the  form  of  a  spl 
and  where  no  differentiation  whatever,  either  into  various  organs  or  into  various  forms 
of  tissue,  was  as  yet  to  be  recognised  i  the  entire  embryo  then  consisted  of  homo- 
geneous, cmbrj'onal  cell*tissue,  the  commencing  differentiation  of  which  is  already 
indicated  in  /. 
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In  the  ripe  seed  of  the  same  plant  we  should  find  the  embryo  in  the  form  //. 
Between  v  and  w  is  now  intercalated  a  mass  of  tissue,  which  is  elongating,  and 
which  subsequently  fonns  the  hypocotyledonary  segment  (h)  of  the  shoot.  The  first 
leaves,  or  cotyledons,  cc,  have  grown  considerably.     Of  the  embryonal  tissue,  of 


Fig.  354.— Diagram  of  the  distribution  of  the  various  phases  of  growth  in  a  dicotyledonous  plant. 

which  the  entire  embryo  formerly  consisted,  there  now  remain  only  two  portions, 
separated  from  one  another ;  the  upper  one  of  these  constitutes  the  growing-portion 
of  the  future  plumule,  and  the  lower  that  of  the  radicle  {w). 

In  ///  we  have  represented  the  same  plant  as  in  //,  after  the  conclusion  of 
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germination.  At  the  uppermost  end  of  the  germinal  stem,  shaded  black,  is  still  to  be 
recognised  the  growing-point  marked  v  in  /;  also  the  growing-point  w  of  the  primary 
root.  New  growing-points  have  now  arisen  in  addition  ^t  k  i^  kf\  &c.,  and  have 
already  in  part  proceeded  to  the  formation  of  new  lateral  shoots»  Eacli  of  these 
new  growng-poinls  has  originated,  during  progressive  growth»  out  of  the  primary 
growing*point,  v  in  /.  The  lateral  growing-points  k  were  first  protruded  in  the  axils 
of  the  two  cotyledons,  r,  //:  the  primary  growing-point  then  grew  further,  and 
produced  the  leaves  h^  b\  b^\  i^'\  Ate,  a  new  growing-point  arising  each  time  from 
the  axil  of  the  leaf,  as  it  was  put  forth  from  the  growing-point  (Jif  J^'^  &c.)»  In  the 
course  of  the  growth  leaf-buds  ha\'e  alreaily  been  put  forth  from  tliese  new  growing- 
points.  The  leaves  and  portions  of  stem  also  produced  from  the  primary  growing- 
point  i\  have  in  the  meantime  however  grown  much  more  rapidly,  and  have  already 
entered  into  the  second  and  third  stages  of  growth :  the  lca\'es,  b\  b'\  I/",  as  well  as  the 
parts  of  the  shoot-axis  belonging  to  them,  are  stül  found  in  the  elongating  condition, 
as  indicated  by  the  light  shading.  The  cotyledons  r,  and  the  leaf  b^  as  well  as  the 
parts  of  the  shoot-axis  belonging  to  them,  which  are  not  shaded  at  all,  are  on  ibe 
other  hand  already  fully  developed  externally — i,  e.  they  have  attained  their  definitive 
volume,  and  their  permanent  external  form.  These  parts,  however,  are  now  in  the 
third  phase  of  growth — i.  e.  their  internal  deveiopment  is  now  being  completed  ;  the 
lignification  of  the  vascular  bundles,  the  development  of  sieve-tubes,  the  thickening 
of  the  walls  of  the  parenchyma  cells,  formation  of  stomata  and  development  of  cuticle 
on  the  epidermis  are  being  completed  in  these  portions.  All  these  histological 
differentiations  have  already  commenced  in  the  parts  of  the  plants  indicated  by  the 
shading ;  but  it  is  only  after  they  have  attained  their  definitive  volume  and  permanent 
form  that  the  histological  development  also  is  completed. 

Let  us  now  take  into  consideration  in  the  same  way  the  subterranean  root-system 
of  our  plant  (Fig.  254,  ///).  It  is  to  t»e  noted  that  the  lateral  roots  w/  it/'  were 
produced  originally  close  behind  the  growing-point  («')  of  the  primary  root.  Each  of 
these  lateral  roots  was  originally  itself  only  a  new  growing-point,  by  the  further 
growth  of  which  the  fihform  lateral  roots  have  been  produced ;  and  the  same  relation 
exists  between  the  lateral  roots  of  the  second  order  and  their  mother-roots.  Mean- 
while, it  need  only  here  be  mentioned  by  the  way  that  the  growing-points  of  the  new 
roots  originate  in  the  interior  of  the  tissue  of  their  mother-roots ;  while  the  new 
growing-points  of  the  shoots  are  superficial  outgrowths  of  the  primary  growing- 
point. 

In  the  roots  also  the  growing-points  are  represented  black  in  our  figure ;  but,  it 
will  be  seen,  they  are  surrounded  by  an  additional  light  zone,  the  root-cap,  which 
originates  simultaneously  with  the  first  rudiment  of  the  growing-point  of  a  root. 
Behind  each  of  the  growing-points  of  the  root,  which  are  shaded  black,  is  a  short 
piece  marked  by  lighter  shading :  this  is  the  elongating  portion  of  the  rool-fibre,  and, 
as  is  seen  at  once,  it  is  strikingly  short  in  comparison  with  the  elongating  region  of 
the  shoot-axis. 

A  very  important  point,  which  will  already  have  been  noticed  by  the  way  in  the 
above  description,  must  now  be  made  quite  clear,  All  the  growing-points  of  the  plant 
///,  shaded  black,  originated  in  the  first  place  from  the  two  growing-points  v  and  w 
of  the  embryo  /;  and  these  themselves  are  both,  as  already  said,  simply  remnants  of 
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the  perfectly  homogeneous  cell-tissue  of  which  the  embryo  at  first  consisted. 
All  the  growing-points,  therefore,  are  direcily  derived  from  the  primary  embryonic 
tissue;  in  such  a  manner,  however,  that  we  have  to  suppose  the  substance  of  the 
latter  as- being  nourished  and  continually  increasing  in  quantity.  If  the  growth  of  the 
plant  were  entirely  confined  to  that  of  the  growing-points,  it  would  consist  in  an 
exceedingly  slow  increase  in  volume  of 
the  original  embryonic  tissue,  We  might 
imagine  all  these  small  growing-points, 
so  to  speak,  cut  off  and  then  united  into 
one  whole :  we  should  then  have  a  very 
small  structure,  consisting  of  nothing 
but  embryonic  tissue,  from  which  the 
individual  growing-points  would  stand 
out  as  protuberances.  Having  clearly 
apprehended  this,  it  is  now  obvious  that 
in  reality  tlie  various  growing-points  in 
the  developing  plant  described  above 
have  been  pushed  asunder  and  removed 
to  a  distance  from  one  another;  between 
each  two  of  them  a  longer  or  shorter 
piece  of  shoot-axis  (or  in  the  roots  a 
piece  of  mature  root-tissue)  has  been 
intercalated.  This  mutual  separa- 
tion of  the  growing-points,  or  interca- 
lation of  new  masses  of  tissue  between 
ihem,  is  moreover,  as  is  easily  observed, 
effected  in  the  'second  phase  of  growth ; 
and  this  always  consists  fundamentally 
simply  in  the  elongation  of  those  por- 
tions of  tissue  which  are  situated  at  the 
base  of  each  growing-point. 

On  reviewing  these  processes  ac- 
cording to  all  that  has  been  said  so 
far,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  growth 
of  a  plant,  even  w^holly  apart  from  the 
processes  taking  place  in  the  individual 
celis,  is  a  veiy  remarkable  and  extremely 
complicated  phenomenon,  which  the 
student  must  try  to  apprehend  perfectly 
if  he  wishes  to  obtain  any  clear  ideas 

at  all  of  the  life  and  being  of  plants.  Considering  the  difficulty  which  the  right 
understanding  of  these  processes  must  necessarily  present  to  the  beginner,  it  will 
not  be  superfluous  to  lake  into  consideration  yet  a  few  other  examples. 

Fig.  255  illustrates,  also  diagrammaiically,  the  processes  in  question  in  the  case  of 
an  erect  monocot)  ledonous  plant*  The  figure  represents  a  plant  of  the  Maize  (Indian 
Corn);  but  would  hold  good,  with  but  few  alterations,  for  a  Palm,  and  numerous  other 
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Monocotyledons.  It  is  advisable,  in  ihe  first  place,  once  more  to  regard  closely  the 
germinating  stages  of  the  Maize-plant  represented  in  Fig.  28  (p.  38),  looking  upon  the 
present  figure,  to  a  certain  extent,  as  a  conlinualion  of  that  one.  Here  again  Wh  the 
primarj-  root,  from  which  several  thin  lateral  roots  have  originated.  While,  however, 
in  the  dicotyledonous  plant  of  the  previous  diagram  the  entire  root-system  arises  from 
the  primary  root,  we  find  in  this  monocotyledonous  plant  that  the  primary  root, 
with  its  ramifications,  remains  small  and  plays  an  extremely  subordinale  part.  Of 
course  as  growth  proceeds  the  entire  root-system  enlarges  here  also,  but  this  is  accom- 
plished by  new  roots  0',  *^'',  4/^',  sjiringing  from  the  lower  part  of  the  stem  (s)  itself, 
the  process  taking  place  from  l)elovv  upwards :  these  roots  penetrate  into  the  earth 
and  there  branch.  The  higher  up  the  stem  the  root  arises  the  more  vigorous  it  is. 
Altliough  these  secondary  roots  {il/—^'")  appear  at  a  great  distance  from  the  two 
primary  growing-points  of  the  radicle  and  plumule  respectively,  it  is  nevertheless  not 
improbable  that  the  rudiments  of  their  growing-points  were  already  formed  long 
tx^fore ;  and  that  on  close  investigation,  which  of  course  entails  great  diflBculties,  it 
would  be  possible  to  detect  these  growing-points  of  the  roots  as  direct  derivatives  of 
the  growing-point  of  the  shoot  of  die  plant.  However,  a  question  is  raised  here 
which  will  have  to  be  taken  more  closely  into  consideration  in  the  next  lecture.  The 
point  in  view  now  is  rather  to  distinguish  the  three  phases  of  growth ;  and  here  again 
the  growing-points  are  shaded  quite  black,  the  elongating  parts  grey,  and  those 
which  are  completing  their  internal  development  and  are  fully  grown  are  left 
without  shading.  The  leaves  h^^l/"  of  the  monocotyledonous  plant  in  question,  in 
each  case^  envelope  the  whole  circumference  of  the  shoot-axis  with  their  sheath-like 
base  \  and  each  younger  leaf  is,  like  the  younger  part  of  the  shoot -axis,  completely 
enveloped  by  the  sheath  of  every  older  leaf.  The  apex  of  such  a  shoot,  therefore, 
consists  mainly  of  a  convolution  of  leaf-sheaths  closely  wrapped  around  one  another, 
and  we  have  only  to  imagine  these  becoming  thick  and  stout  to  have  the  whole 
presenting  the  form  of  a  bulb.  It  will  scarcely  be  necessary  to  repeat  that  the 
buds  k  k  proceed  from  secondary  growing-points,  which  in  their  turn  originated  in  the 
primary  growing-point  of  the  main  shoot  of  the  seedling, 

Immediately  above  the  base  of  each  leaf,  the  figure  (Fig.  255)  shows,  within  the 
lightly  shaded  parts,  certain  darker  transverse  zones,  by  means  of  which  a  peculiarity 
of  the  growth  of  this  and  many  other  plants  is  to  be  explained :  for  at  these 
zones  the  tissue  maintains  a  more  or  less  embryonic  character,  and  its  cells  situated 
further  above  (in  the  acropetal  direction)  gradually  pass  into  the  stage  of  elongation 
and  definitively  complete  their  development.  Such  transverse  zones  at  the  base  of  the 
intemodes  may  be  termed  zones  of  intercalary  growth  ;  the  tissue  of  whicli  they  are 
composed,  however,  is  directly  derived  from  the  embryonic  tissue  of  the  growing- 
point.  The  presence  of  such  intercalar)*  zones  brings  it  about  that  in  the  plants 
concerned  the  individual  segments  of  the  shoot-axis  are  pushed  up  from  below  out  of 
the  older  leaf-sheaths ;  hence  the  youngest — i.  e.  the  least  developed — portions  of  the 
intemodes  are  situated,  not  next  the  growing-point,  but  next  the*  basal  end.  This 
remarkable  state  of  affairs,  by  which  the  processes  of  growth  in  a  shoot  become 
still  more  complicated,  occurs  not  only  in  many  Monocotyledons,  particularly 
in  all  Grasses  and  in  the  flowering  scapes  of  bulbous  plants,  but  is  extremely 
clear  also   in   the   Horsetails  (Equisetaceae),  among  which   Equisttum   hytmale  is 
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])arLicuhrly  disiinguishctl  in  that  the  iniernodcs  are  each  year  slightly  pushed  up 
from  below  out  of  the  older  leaf-sheaths.  Similar  pcculiarilies  occur  moreover  in 
some  Dicotylcdons^e.  g,  the  Polygoneae,  Umbelliferoe,  &c. 

In  the  Grasses  and  Liliaceae  (and  in  a  less  degree  also  elsewhere)  there  occurs 
combined  with  tliis  intercalary  growth  of  the  internodes  a  very  similar  process  in 
the  leaves.  These  also  go  on  growin]^  at  their  basal  parts,  which  are  in  the  phase  of 
elongation  when  the  apex  of  the  leaf  has  long  been  completely  developed :  they 
become,  so  to  speak,  pushed  up  from  below  out  of  the  body  of  the  plant,  as  may 
very  easily  be  obser\'Cil  in  Hyacinths  in  the  spring. 

It  will  not  be  difficult  for  the  reader  to  discover  the  points  common  to  the  two 
diagrams  described.  These  points  in  common,  moreover,  we  may  regard  as  the  type 
of  growth  prevailing  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  It  exists  almost  without  exception  in 
the  Mosses  and  Vascular  plants;  and  we  find  it  in  its  simplest  features  in  many 
Algae  and  even  in  some  Fungi.  Nevertheless,  as  follows  from  what  has  been  said 
on  p,  84 1  and  may  be  ilhisi rated  by  further  examples  (<f.  ^,  Macrocystis,  &c.), 
entirely  different  distributions  of  the  phases  of  growth  may  occur  among  the  Algae 
and  Fungi;  these,  however,  remain  confined  to  a  few  small  groups  and  will  therefore 
be  passed  over  here. 

After  this  preliminary  sketch,  I  now  proceed  to  a  more  exact  description  of  the 
three  phases  of  growth. 

(1)  The  condition  of  embryonic  growth  in  the  growing-points  is  distinguished 
chiefly  by  the  following  characters  :— 

The  development  of  new  organs  takes  place  exclusively  in  the  growing-points. 

The  growth  of  the  young  organs  at  (he  growing-point,  both  with  respect  to  the 
increase  in  volume  and  the  changes  in  form,  is  exceedingly  slow. 

The  mass  of  a  growing- point,  from  which  the  very  large  volume  of  tissue  of  an 
entire  shoot  or  root-system  proceeds  finally,  is  for  and  by  itself  extremely  small,  and 
but  ver)'  rarely  amounts  to  >ihi^  of  a  milligram. 

This  small  quantity  of  matter  is  continually  being  regenerated  by  the  addition  of 
suitable  nutritive  substances ;  while  the  basal  portions  of  the  growing-point  gradually 
pass  over  into  the  condition  of  elongation,  and  then  into  permanent  tissue. 

The  growing-points,  as  well  as  their  outgrowths — i,  e,  the  young  organs  in 
an  embryonic  condition — consist  of  a  cell-tissue  which  is  usually  termed  primary 
merisiem,  but  is  better  distinguished  as  embr>'onic  tissue. 

The  embryonic  tissue  of  the  growing-point  and  very  young  organs  forms  a  sohd, 
somewhat  hard,  and  occasionally  even  brittle  mass,  which  consists  essentially  only  of 
protoplasm  and  the  substance  of  the  cell  nuclei ;  the  cell-walls  being  extremely  thin. 
These  substances  are,  it  is  true,  permeated  with  water ;  but  fluid  cell-sap  in  the  form 
of  so-called  vacuoles  is  not  present»  or  only  in  very  small  quantity. 

The  cells  of  the  embryonic  tissue  are  very  small,  the  nuclei,  on  the  contrary, 
being  relatively  very  large,  and  their  rounded  form  adapted  to  the  shape  of 
the  cells.  If  the  latter  are  tabular,  the  nucleus  is  flattened  like  a  cake;  if  cubical, 
the  nucleus  is  spherical ;  if  cylindrical  or  prismatic,  the  nucleus  is  elongated  also. 
The  nucleus,  however,  always  forms  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  mass  of  the 
cell ;  and  thus  the  embryonic  tissue  is  chiefly  characterised  by  the  predominance  of 
tlie  substance  of  the  nuclei,  in  which,  again,  nuclein  plays  a  chief  part. 
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The  growing-points,  as  weil  as  the  young  organs  which  are  siill  in  an  embryomS« 
state,  constitute  a  mass  which  is  homogeneous  in  itself ;  the  cells  appearing  as  mere 
chambers,  the  growth  of  which  depends  upon  the  growth  of  the  growing-point  as 
a  whole. 

It  is  not  quite  correct  to  say,  as  is  often  done,  that  the  cells  in  the  growing- 
points  and  in  the  young  organs^fn  embryonic  tissue  generally— are  perfectlj 
homogeneous  among  themselves.  On  the  contrary,  differences  in  form  makel 
themselves  evident  even  close  to  the  apex  of  tlie  growing-point,  as  well  as  in  its 
very  young  ouigrowihs ;  and  in  the  growing-points  of  roots  especially,  it  is  possible 
to  detect  with  certainly,  even  close  behind  the  apex,  those  cells  which  will  subse- 
quently become  developed  as  segments  of  vessels,  or  as  endodermis,  &c,  (Fig.  257), 
In  the  same  manner,  the  external  layer  of  the  growing-point  and  every  embr}'onic 
organ  is  easily  recognised  as  what  will  be  the  future  epidermis.  According  to  the 
various  form  of  plant  in  each  case,  however,  this  commencing  differentiation  of  the 
tissues  in  the  growing-point  is  very  different.  The  doctrine  of  the  three  sc»-called 
histogenic  layers,    according    to  which,  besides    the    future  epidermis,  a   so-called 
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periblem  (young  cortex)  and  a  plerome  are  sketched  out  in  the  growing-point  itself, 
cannot  therefore  be  applied  universally;  although  the  tissue  differentiations  referred  to 
often  do  occur,  particularly  in  the  growing- points  of  roots. 

(2)  The  second  phase  of  growth,  the  so-called  condition  of  elongation,  is 
introduced  by  the  cells  at  the  base  of  the  growing-point  beginning  to  grow  more 
rapidly,  and  to  approach  their  definitive  development.  The  following  are  the  chief 
points  to  be  noted  here : — 

By  means  of  the  elongation,  the  segments  of  the  shoot-axis,  as  well  as  the 
ives  and  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  roots,  attain  their  definitive  size  and  their 
rmanent  external  form. 

This  process  may  continue  for  a  longer  or  shorter  lime :  and,  accordingly,  the 
elongating  piece  of  shoot-axis  or  root-fibre  is  longer  or  shorter,  and  attains  during  the 
elongation  a  more  or  less  considerable  breadth  and  thickness.  The  length  of  the 
elongating  portion  in  a  root-fibre  is  about  3-10  millimetres  behind  the  growing-point, 
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in  long  flovver-i^talks  10-20,  or  even  50-80  centimetres.  It  often  happens,  however, 
that  the  growth  in  length  generally»  by  elongation,  is  very  insignificant,  particularly 
in  shoot-axes;  so  iliat  the  fully  developed  leaf-bases  completely  cover  the  shoot-axes» 
a^  in  the  Fern  AspMnti  fiiix-max,  and  in  all  cases  where  so-called  radical  rosettes 
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are  formed  by  the  leaves.     If  the  points  of  insertion  of  the  leaves  are  pushed  apart, 
the  sho<:>t-axis  forms  intemodes  or  interfoliar  parts  between  them. 

By  tfie  mode  of  growth  of  shoot-axes  during  the  phase  of  elongation,  therefore, 
a  very  material  influence  is  exerted  on  the  definitive  form  of  the  entire  shoot;  in  so 
far  that  it  depends  upon  this,  for  example,  whether  the  leaves  are  bituated  close 
above  one  another  and  form  a  rosette,  or  are  removed  some  distance  apart,  and 
arranged  in  whorls,  or  are  situated  alternately  or  scattered  on  the  elongated  stem. 
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The  leaves  which  have  been  developed  at  ihe  growing-point  of  a  shoot,  generally 
grow  much  more  rapidly  than  the  parts  of  the  latter  situated  above  their  insertion  on 
ti)e  shoot-axis.  In  iliis  lies  the  cause  of  the  formation  of  buds  at  the  end  of  the  shoot 
(Fig.  258). 

In  the  leaves  also  various  changes  in  form  are  brought  about  during  the  process 
of  elongation.     The  elongation  in  the  leaves  may  either  begin  at  the  apex  and  end 

at  the  base,  or  conversely ;  and  in  compli* 
cated  forms  of  leaves  much  more  complex 
distributions  of  growth  may  occtir. 

Tliis  phase  of  growth  by  elongation 
effects  also  the  most  various  changes  of 
form  during  the  increase  in  volume,  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  shoots.  The  entire 
forra  of  a  mature  shoot  depends  in  general 
essentially  upon  the  processes  of  con- 
figuration which  take  place  during  elon- 
gation. Contrasted  with  the  growing-point, 
however,  this  phase  of  growth  is  distin- 
guished by  the  fact  thai  no  more  new 
organs  are  developed :  only  those  already 
present  obtain  their  definitive  size  and 
form. 

While  the  extremely  slow  growth  of 
the  embryonic  tissue  lakes  place  by  means 
of  a  projx>nionatc  addition  of  proteid  sub- 
stances and  nuclein ;  elongation,  on  the 
contrary,  consists  in  an  enlargement  of 
the  cells  which  is  chiefly  effected  by  the 
addition  of  water.  The  cells  which  in  the 
embryonic  condition  arc  solid,  and  consist 

\X  /        merely  of  protoplasm  and  nucleus,  change 
— — ^-     *^  during  elongation  into  vesicles  filled  with 

water,  the  volume  of  which  may  attain  a  hun- 
dred or  a  thousandfold  that  of  the  original 
embryonic  cells :  in  this,  however,  no  pro- 
portional increase  of  the  organic  substance 
takes  place»  but,  in  the  main,  the  intercalation  ol  water  only.  This,  however, 
does  not  preclude  that  the  still  thin  cell-walls  also  have  cellulose  deposited  in  them, 
and  that  the  protoplasm  may  increase  slightly  in  quantity.  The  enormous  inter- 
calation of  water  may,  however,  go  so  far  that  shoot-axes,  lea\'es  and  root-fibres  just 
fully  grown  contain  more  than  90  per  cent.,  or  even  more  than  95  per  cent,  of  their 
weight  and  volume  of  water. 

During  this  active  increase  in  volume  of  the  cells,  especially  at  first,  numerous 
additional  cell-divisions  lake  place:  subsequently,  however,  these  become  rarer,  and 
gradually  cease  with  the  cessation  of  elongation. 

The  elongation  commences  with  the  differcniiaiion  of  the  primitively  homo- 
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geneous  embrjonic  tissue  into  the  various  systems  of  tissues.  Intercellular  spaces 
soon  appear  between  the  cells  of  the  parenchyma;  the  different  kinds  of  cells 
gradually  obtain  their  characteristic  shapes;  the  cells,  at  first  only  parts  of  the 
whole  in  the  growing-point,  now  become  more  individualised,  peculiar  processes  of 
growth  making  themselves  evident  in  each  one ;  the  size,  external  form,  and  the 
differentiation  of  the  contents  of  each  cell  are  apparently  independent  of  those 
of  the  others — but  of  course  only  apparently.  The  various  forms  of  tissues  become 
differentiated;  the  single  cells 
individualised. 

At  the  time  when  the 
organs,  or  parts  of  organs, 
have  attained  their  external 
form  aod  definitive  volume  by 
elongation,  they  are  stilt  imma- 
ture^not  yet  folly  developed 
internally.  It  is  true  that 
the  differentiation  of  the  forms 
of  tissues  begins  even  in  the 
embryonic  tissue  of  the  grow- 
ing-point, and  continues  during 
the  elongation,  so  that,  at  the 
end  of  the  latter  process,  the 
epidermis,  vascular  bundles, 
and  the  various  parts  of  these, 
as  well  as  the  different  forms 
of  fundamental  tissue,  are 
already  to  be  plainly  distin- 
guished ;  but  the  develop- 
ment, especially  of  the  cell- 
walls,  is  not  completed  in  this 
state. 

(3)  The  third  phase  of 
growth  makes  its  appearance 
as  soon  as  the  organs  and  their 
parts  have  attained  their  per- 
manent size  and  external  form 
by  means  of  elongation,  while, 
however,  still  further  changes 
are  taking  place  in  the  interior 
of  the  tissue.  The  lignification  in  the  vascular  bundles,  the  thickening  of  ihe 
cell-walls,  and  the  various  kinds  of  pitting  connected  with  it ;  the  development  of 
the  sieve-tubes,  the  hgnification  of  the  sclerenchymatous  elements;  and  more  parti- 
cularly the  further  development  of  the  epidermis,  especially  the  stomata,  cuticularlsa- 
tion  and  perhaps  silicification,  and  the  development  of  hairs,  now  first  attain 
completion.  The  internal  development  of  the  tissues,  which  only  occurs  late  and 
after  elongation  is  accomplished,  is  particularly  striking  in  the  case  of  the  roots. 


FlC.  ?5^— Parcnchynia  «J1&  horn  the  tiicdiad  lay«  of  the  cortea  of  the  root  \ 
FritülartA  iinptrutiix  (lotitiEludinal  sectioit»  >:  550},  A  very  raun^  celU  citual«4  ' 
cloM  aboTc  th«  apex  of  ibe  root,  itill  without  cell-up^  B  ilie  untc  cells  about- 
g  miTi.  sbovc  the  «pcJi ;  the  cdt  sip  r  fonns  uotatcd  drops  (vacuole«)  in  the  prcKo* 
plum  /.  plAt«  of  proiupliLsiii  l)nng  betwceb  them.  C  ibc  »utic  <cUs  about ' 
7 — 8  Rvm.  alKive  the  apex  ;  the  two  celU  to  the  riffht  below  ure  seen  frotti  in  front, 
the  lorve  cell  (o  Ihe  left  below  in  optici^  .section;  ibe  cell  to  the  rit^ht  nbore  bu 
hccn  opened  by  the  irction,  and  Its  nucleiu  is  aflcctod  by  the  peaetratuiK  wtter 
«nd  ckbkblU  a  peculiar  iwolJcn  appearance. 
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In  those  of  the  Grasses  and  Liliacea  (e.g.  Maize,  FritiUaria,  &c.)  elongation  is 
completed  about  8-10  mm.  behind  the  growing-point;  but  even  50-60  mm.  further 
back  the  bordered  pits  of  the  large  vessels  are  found  to  be  only  just  fully  developed. 
and  similarly  with  oilier  tissue-structures.  The  internal  development  and  strengthen- 
ing of  the  tissues,  which  continue  for  some  time  after  the  completion  of  elongation, 
are  also  plainly  to  be  recognised  from  the  exterior  of  the  organs.  Leaves  and 
shoot-axes  which  have  just  finished  elongating  are  delicate,  water>%  easily  torn,  and ' 
soon  droop ;  whereas  they  subsequently  become  much  stronger,  richer  in  sabstance, 
and  more  solid.  ^^ 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  formulate  the  characteristics  of  this  third  stage  of  ^^ 
growth,  since  all  that  has  been  said  in  the  lectures  on  Organography  and  on  the  | 
theory  of  the  tissues,  with  regard  to  the  external  form  and  internal  structure  of  the  1 
organs  of  the  plant,  concerns  this  last  developmental  stage.     Only  one  point  further         I 

need  be  mentioned  here.  With  the  exist- 
ence of  the  cambium  in  the  shoot^axes  j 
and  older  roots  of  the  Conifers  and 
woody  Dicotyledons,  of  course  a  new 
process  of  growth  is  ushered  in,  and  the 
cambium  corresponds  in  many  respects 
to  the  embryonic  tissue  of  the  growing-  ' 
point.  It  is  distinguished  from  this  latter, 
however,  in  that,  normally,  it  only  produces 
new  masses  of  tissue,  but  not  new  organs  : 
nevertheless  the  latter  process  also  may 
take  place  under  certain  circumstances. 
In  the  case  of  cut-oflf  w*oody  stems,  for 
example,  the  cambium  swells,  grows  out. 
and  forms  a  so-called  callus — i.e.  a  cushion 
consisting  of  soft  tissue — in  which  growing- 
points  for  the  development  of  new  shoots 
are  developed. 

The  three  phases  of  growth  here  dis- 
tinguished usually  pass  into  one  another  without  interruption,  so  that  no  definite 
line  can  be  drawn  between  the  embr)'onic  condition  and  that  of  elongation,  or 
between  the  latter  and  that  in  which  the  internal  development  is  being  completed. 
The  relation  between  them  is  very  simple  in  the  roots ;  w*hereas  the  most  variotis 
complications  may  occur  in  shoots,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  plant  in  each  case. 
The  growing-point  of  a  shoot  is  only  apparently  merely  the  end  of  the  shoot- 
axis,  as  it  is  generally  held  to  be.  The  maimer  in  which  the  leaves  and  lateral 
shoots  are  developed  from  the  growing-point  of  a  shoot  shows,  on  the  contrary,  that 
the  latter  is  not  merely  the  termination  of  the  shoot-axis,  but  is  the  embryonic  be- 
ginning of  the  entire  shoot,  which,  in  its  turn,  consists  of  shoot-axis  and  leaves. 

Just  as  new  growing- points  of  shoots  can  arise  from  growing-points  of  shoots,  so 
also  on  a  young  leaf,  so  long  as  it  still  consists  of  embryonic  tissue,  a  large  number 
of  secondary  growing-points  may  arise,  which  may  then  produce  tertiary  growing- 
points^  and  even  those  of  a  higher  order,  as  shown  in  Fig,  261,     Hence  the  sub- 


Fic  «fio.— LaagliuilRukl  Kctkt«  (tknnigh  fJko  «pn  of  an 
Ct  •kout  ckf  Hi^itris  tfwt^'^f^it.     t  ■pex  of  «tetii :   ^#^  the 
0n  wborCiK  '^''i  ikdlary  bqdt  or  the  Utter  «ti<t  «htch 
«a  b««««ae  iower«  :  t—f  the  fint  tcs»«!».    The  du-k  parts  of  the 
ttame  iadlctte  Ibe  iMcnud  eonca  with  iu  intendhilar  «pKc». 
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sequent  external  form  and  segmentation  of  a  leaf  becomes  sketched  out,  and  this  then, 
according  to  the  mode  and  course  of  elongation  in  each  case,  becomes  a  branched, 
divided,  pinnate,  lobcd,  or  simply  a  toothed  leaf.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the 
whole  of  tl^e  embryonic  tissue  of  a  leaf  is  finally  transformed  by  elongation  into 
permanent  tissue :  the  whole  leaf  is  then  completely  developed.  Nevertheless,  cases 
also  occur  where  the  apex  of  the  leaf  persists  for  a  long  time  in  the  embryonic 
condition,  while  its  basal  portions  become  elongated  and  fully  developed.  This 
happens  even  in  the  case  of  some  large  pinnate  leaves  of  Dicotyledons — e.g,  Ailan- 
fhuSf  Robim'a,  &c. :  after  some  time,  however,  the  growing-point  of  the  leaf  in  these 
cases  becomes  transformed  wholly  into  permanent  tissue.  In  some  Ferns,  on  the 
other  hand  {Nephrokph^  Ghkhtnia^  Merlmsia^  Lygodium\  the  ends  of  the  leaves,  or 
of  their  lateral  segments,  remain  in  the  em- 
bryonic condition  for  years,  so  that  a  con- 
tinual or  periodically  repeated  lengthening 
of  the  organ  takes  place  by  elongation  just 
as  in  perennial  shoots. 

The  growing-points  of  shoots,  how- 
ever, may  also,  on  the  contrary,  become 
wholly  transformed  into  permanent  tissue, 
when  they  of  course  cease  to  be  growing- 
points  :  Ulis  is  the  case,  for  example,  in  the 
formation  of  the  thorns  of  Rhamnus  ca- 
ihartka,  GitdiischitiyZnd  others.  In  ihc  latter 
instance  they  are  branched  shoots,  which 
only  produce  very  small  leaflets,  and  con- 
sist at  first  of  very  delicate  tissue,  which 
subsequently,  however,  lignifics  to  masses 
hard  as  stone :  the  points  of  these  thorns 
are  the  previous  growing-points,  which 
are  now  likewise  lignified. 

All  that  has  been  said  so  far  refers  to 
the  relations  of  growth  in  the  Vascular 
plants  and  the  majority  of  the  Muscineae : 
as  already  pointed  out  above,  the  same 
processes  of  growth  may  also  be  recog- 
nised even  in  the  Algje  and  Fungi,  though  often  only  in  a  rudimentary  form  and 
taking  a  much  simpler  course.     Besides  these,  however,  as  was  stated  in  the  lectures 
on  Organography,  entirely  different  types  of  growth  also  occur.     These  may  both 
be  illustrated  by  a  few  examples. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  cases  is  found  in  those  Algae  the  growth  of 
which  is  not  accompanied  by  cell-divisions,  and  among  which  the  Cmtkrpa 
in  Fig.  262  may  serve  as  an  example.  The  figure  shows  at  once  that  we 
have  here  to  do  with  a  plant  the  whole  vegetative  body  of  which  is  moulded  on, 
and  therefore  grows  according  to,  exactly  the  same  plan  as  that  of  a  creeping 
vascular  plant.  The  creeping  shoot-axis  v^s  produces  branched  roots  on  its 
lower   side,   and   leaves    containing   chlorophyll   on   its    i  As   in    the 


Re  lAt.—A  S  yAwtig  leavcA  nt  Puttitimam  x*/«t^. 
C  of  ttvftttcHm  aMcinmU^f^iaum  (  ^  ptiHW  of  fecosd 
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case  of  a  creeping  phanerogamous  plant,  the  roots  as  well  as  tlie  leaves 
arise  from  the  advancing  ape^— the  growing-point — which  is  here  projecting, 
however,  so  that  ihe  youngest  leaf  and  the  youngest  root  are  somewhat  distant 
from  the  apex  :  hence  no  proper  bud  enveloping  the  growing-point  exists  at  all. 
WTiat  is  most  important  for  us,  however,  is  the  fact  that  no  cell-formation 
whatever  takes  place  in  the  interior  of  this  plant:  no  cell-walls  exist  either  in 
the  growing-point  or  in  the  completely  developed  organs.  In  the  cavity  of 
the  ihick-walled  vescicle,  however,  the  ramifications  of  which  constitute  the 
entire  plant,  numerous  bars  consisting  of  cellulose  are  found,  which  traverse  the 
lymcn  of  the  cell  like  pillars  and  rafters,  in  order  to  confer  greater  firmness 
on    the    whole   structure:    in   more   slender   forms  of  Cceloblastea&,   however,   a^ 


FIG,  ate.— CdN/#r/«  trufjt/^i^  Tfc«  artire pint  CMUiM«f  «  yesicic  which  is  ugt 
divided  {qiö  ctHutibert  or  <ctt&.  r  the  gtowtafi^M  of  flM  CTMplnir  donl-vtntml  iIm«- 
%%in;  hb%tMtK%\  atr roots  <n4t,  st^e}, 

in  the  common  Vaticheria,  even  these  are  wanting.  It  is  now  only  necessary, 
therefore,  to  leave  out  from  what  has  been  said  above  as  to  the  difference  of  the 
three  phases  of  growth  all  that  refers  to  the  cellular  structure,  which  does  not  exist 
here,  and  all  the  rest  applies  even  to  this  non-cellular  plant. 

A  second  example  may  be  taken  to  show  the  corresponding  condition  of  affairs 
in  one  of  the  more  highly  organised  Fungi.  The  accompanying  figure  (Fig.  263)  shows 
the  development  of  a  Mushroom  of  the  genus  Agancus,  At  /  is  represented  a  small 
piece  of  the' mycelium  (nt\  the  thicker  filaments  of  which  consist  of  numerous  hyphae 
running  parallel  to  one  another.  The  mycelium  behaves  in  all  essential  points  like  the 
branched  root-system  of  a  higher  plant;  at  the  end  of  each  filament  there  is  a  growing- 
point  from  which  new  growing-points  are  developed  as  buds.  At  certain  points  of  this 
myccliuDQ,  at  a  and  Ä,  organs  of  reproduction  are  formed,  one  of  which  is  represented 
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somewhat  enlarged  at  c,  to  the  right  above :  the  apex  of  this  consists  of  a  growing- 
point,  while  the  lower  portion  is  already  in  procesä  of  elongation.  The  somewhat 
older  fructification  represented  at  // 
and  ///  is  commencing  to  form  the 
umbrella-lake  expansion  (pildus)  at  its 
apex,  the  elongation  at  the  top  ceasing 
nieamvhile;  hence  the  mass  of  tissue 
comes  extended  radially  all  round 
the  growing-point,  as  shown  still  fur- 
llicr  developed  at  IV,  I'he  embryonic 
character  of  the  fungal  tissue  now  dis- 
appears at  the  apex  and  on  the  upper 
side  generally  of  the  developing  pileus, 
but  is  maintained  for  some  lime  longer  on 
its  lower  surface,  from  which  very  nu- 
merous thin  lamellae  now  grow  out,  radi- 
ftting  from  the  stem  to  the  periphery  ot 
the  pileus.  From  these  the  reproductive 
organs  are  developed.  It  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  recognise  in  the  processes  ot 
growth  briefly  indicated  in  Agarkus, 
relations  similar  in  the  main  to  those 
which  we  meet  with  in  the  more  highly 
organised  plants,  which  is  in  this  case 
so  much  the  more  remarkable  since  the 
mycelium  and  the  fructification  of  the 
Fungus  consists  of  single  filaments  or 
hyphae,  each  individual  one  of  which 
represents  as  it  were  an  independent 
growing  plant,  in  which  growing-points 
and  the  various  phases  of  growth  are  to 
be  observed,  as  in  the  IVIouId-fungi, 
In  the  mycelium  and  fructification  of 
the  present  Fungus,  however,  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  such  hyphse  are  com- 
bined in  such  a  manner  that  all  their 
growing- points  become  united  in  the 
growing*poinl  of  a  branch  of  the  my- 
celium, or  that  of  an  organ  of  repro- 
duction. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  find 
dozens  of  other  cases  among  the  Fungi 
and  Algae  in  which  the  typical  processes  of 
growth  still  make  their  appearance,  it  is 

true,  here  and  there ^  but  in  which  ihey  yet  are  replaced  more  or  less  by  widely  different 
arrangements.     As  a  particularly  sU'iking  example  in  this  directionj  I  may  mention  one 


\m\  with  yoang  fntctiiftcAtjon  ■  and  ^  foat.  iin> ;  r  on« 
ot  tiit:  latter  in  lan^^itudinal  sccrioo  (coagnu),  //  older 
fructiüicjikun.  tkkc  pileus  U  bciflnninir  ta  be  rartaed. 
/// the  ««luc  in  lantrttudiiul  »cction.  /^'the  pileii« 
rurilioT  developed ;  v  vcluni.  The  line»  in  ttie  lonjji- 
ludisaJ  McUons  C&dkate  tbe  com«  of  ih«  bypluc. 


FIC.  104,— Vertic«!  tccÜMiof  a  young  rrncttOaitkMi 
olPh«Um  tmjuutiku»  (ct  Uie  itaA—i  nut.  *kc}. 
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of  our  most  remarkable  Gastromycetes,  Phatlm  impudicus^  the  mycelium  of  which, 
consisting  of  thick  white  threads  growing  in  the  soil  of  forests,  presents  essentially  the 
same  appearance  as  that  of  the  Agaric  considered  above.  The  fructification  of  the 
Phallus  arises  as  a  spheroidal  protuberance,  composed  of  interwoven  hyphae,  on 
one  of  the  superficial  branches  of  the  mycelium.  This  protuberance  while  young 
may  be  looked  upon  as  a  growing-point,  the  mass  of  tissue  of  which,  however,  while 
growing  up  to  the  size  of  a  hen's  t%g,  undergoes  a  differentiation  quite  other  than  in  the 
cases  hitherto  considered ;  for  although  here  also  the  polarity  existing  between  the 
and  apex  of  the  structure  is  not  entirely  given  up,  still  that  process  of  growth  which 
may  be  compared  with  the  elongation  of  a  normal  plant  affects  the  fungal  tissue,  which 
has  passed  out  of  the  embryonic  stage,  in  such  a  way  that  concentric  layers  of  tissue 
are  differentiated.  This  occurs  chiefly  as  follows  :  the  most  external  layer,  <7,  and 
one  lying  deeper,  /',  attain  considerable  solidity,  white  the  layer  g  situated  between 
them  becomes  transformed  into  a  soft  deliquescent  jelly.     The  portion  of  tissue 


I-'IC.  'A^.—Ptdi«iirvm  fraHHtttium,  aft«  A.  Braun  {vx>\.  A  a  disc  con'-Utmc  of  cdK  »hicli  have  j^rown  li-i;i.ib.'r. 
At/-Üicloocmt»i<  inemt»nin«cif  4  cell  Iv  ju«  enj«T|fiBg :  it  conuins  the  dauj;liicr-ccl!>  prmiuceit  l>y  ihtdiviiion  ^f  i:.t 
ip^ecn  pralapta^m;  f  wkttu  ctai;«  of  dhrisioo  of  the  c«lli;  ip  sHu  kn  the  «r^il;!.  <'f  Ltrlk  .ilnci^ly  emptied.  S  the  cr.ticLMy 
cnieried  inner  Usieilt  of  tbe  wail«!  the  inothcrHcdl  (^  nscb  awoUen  koA  eoniaiain«  the  dUuchier<clb  /-,  whii.h  arc 
«divcTy  »wamUfic.  C  tl»e  «udc  ceU^famllT  4^  hours  a/ter  CBUsaiaii,  uul  «  hiKirtaAcr  the  coming  to  re$t  of  the  sniafl 
cdH— these  have  vraaccd  themdvcs  into  a  due  whkb  it  alraady  bcfittaiBC  to  develop«  into  ooe  Tike  A- 


marked  ü  forms  a  hollow  cylinder,  the  apex  of  which  (.v)  is  in  connection  with  the 
firm  membrane  / :  in  its  interior,  Ä,  is  a  hollow  cavity.  The  mass  marked  sp  con- 
sists of  the  spores  or  reproductive  cells  of  the  Fungus.  When  this  complicated 
differentiation  of  tissue  (reminding  one  of  the  formation  of  certain  t^erry-Iike  or 
plum-like  fruits  of  Phanerogams)  is  completed,  a  final  act  of  growth  suddenly  takes 
place  in  damp  weather.  The  stalk  st  now  becomes  extended  in  a  few  hours  to 
a  length  of  20-30  cm.,  its  diameter  being  3-4  cm. :  by  this  the  membrane  a  is 
ruptured  at  the  apex,  w*bile  the  membrane  /,  together  with  the  mass  of  spores  ip^ 
remain  pendent  from  the  top  of  the  elongated  stalk,  and  the  base  of  the  latter  is 
surrounded  by  the  ruptured  layers  a,  g  and  w,  much  as  if  by  a  broken  egg-shell. 
The  deviations  from  tlie  normal  type  of  growth  prevailing  in  the  vegetable  kingdom 
go  still  further  in  some  other  Gastromyceles,  as  in  the  genera  Clathnis^  Geaster^  and 
Crucihulum  (cf.  Fig.  162). 

But  even  in  the  Algse,  the  majority  of  which  follow  the  type  of  growth  previously 
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described,  various  families  are  fomid  with  very  considerable  deviations  from  it.  In 
the  lectures  on  Organography,  I  have  already  referred  in  detail  to  the  genus 
Laminaria,  belonging  to  the  subdivision  Phaeosporeae.  In  Laminariüt  the  inter- 
calary growing-point  of  the  shoot  adds  to  the  length  of  the  shoot-axis  downwards, 
producing  each  year  a  new  frond,  on  the  contrary,  upwards ;  the  new  frond  is  ihns 
interposed  between  the  old  frond  and  the  intercalary  growing-poinL 

Referring  to  p.  70  for  further  details,  I  may  now  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  Algae 
in  the  subdivisions  Hydrodictyeae  and  Volvocineae,  where  a  totally  different  arrange- 
ment in  space  of  the  embrj'onic  and  later  stages  of  growth  takes  place,  though  even  here 
the  sequence  with  respect  to  time  is  still  maintained.  One  of  the  simplest  examples  in 
this  connection  is  afforded  by  Pediasirum , 
a  plant  common  in  our  waters  and  the 
development  of  which  is  illustrated  in  Fig. 
265,  The  mature  plant  Ä  consists  of  a 
flat  disc,  the  cells  of  which  are  arranged 
in  concentric  circles.  In  the  process  of 
reproduction  the  contents  of  the  cells  break 
up  into  a  large  number  of  small  cells, 
which,  enveloped  in  a  vesicle  {B)^  escape 
into  the  water  and  there  swarm  for  some 
lime  with  a  trembling  movement.  The 
young  cells,  which  taken  all  together  have 
to  be  regarded  as  the  embryonic  condition 
of  a  new  plant,  then  arrange  themselves 
spontaneously  in  the  form  of  a  disc,  made 
up  of  concentric  circles ;  and  as  soon  as 
this  has  taken  place,  as  in  C,  they  all 
begin  to  grow,  and  the  very  young  plant  is 
now  in  the  stage  of  elongation.  Some 
little  time  before  the  end  of  this  phase, 
however,  the  third  phase  of  growth — the 
completion  of  development  of  the  cell- 
contents  and  cell-walls — commences,  until  the  stage  A  is  again  reached. 

Furthest  removed  from  all  other  modes  of  growth  is  that  of  the  Myxo- 
myceles.  These  consist,  in  their  first  period  of  life — that  in  which  nutrition 
occurs — of  naked  motile  masses  of  protoplasm,  creeping  forth  from  the  nutritive 
substratum  as  a  so-called  plasmodium.  Such  a  plasmodium,  according  to  its 
specific  nature  in  each  case,  may  assume  the  most  various,  and  often  extraordinarily 
beautiful  forms.  Not  rarely  it  developes  at  last  into  a  stem,  situated  on  the  sub- 
stratum, and  passing  above  into  a  clavate,  spherical,  or  umbrella-Hke  expansion,  as  in 
Fig.  266.  So  Jong  as  this  process  of  construction  continues,  the  entire  plant  con- 
sists of  soft  protoplasm,  and  in  this  condition  the  IVIyxomycete  may  be  compared, 
to  SI  certain  extent,  with  the  embryonic  condition  of  a  higher  plant,  although  even 
this  comparison  fails  in  some  respects.  Only  when  the  external  form  is  completed 
does  the  outer  layer  of  protoplasm  harden  to  a  firm  membrane,  while  its  inner 
portions  develope  tubular  filaments  of  the  most  various  forms,  the  so-called  capillitium: 


tification:  oiüy  the  vMA  aetwork  produced  Troin  the  ptumo- 
dlum  \a  r^mcated  (iirtcr  Rostaflnsklil. 
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the  remainder  of  the  protoplasm,  that  which  is  capable  of  true  development  and 
which  is  contained  between  the  capillitium,  breaks  up  into  innumerable,  minute, 
rounded  portions,  which  constitute  the  reproductive  cells  or  spores.  Thus  we  have 
here  processes  of  growth  where  even  the  last  trace  of  accompanying  cell-formation 
has  disappeared.  While  in  the  Cceloblastae  the  entire  plant,  if  we  wish  to  extend  the 
comparison  to  the  utmost,  may  be  regarded  as  a  single  cell,  since  it  is  enveloped  by 
a  firm  cellulose  membrane,  this  is  no  longer  possible  in  the  case  of  the  Myxomycetes, 
although,  as  we  have  seen,  they  develope  definite  forms  and  grow.  In  this  case,  an 
extremely  simple  form  of  cell  development  appears  only  when  the  growth  is  con- 
cluded ;  this,  however,  has  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  growth  itself. 

It  is  important  to  refer  to  this  point,  since  for  a  long  time  the  utterly  mistaken 
view  was  held,  that  the  whole  configuration  and  increase  in  volume  of  a  plant 
may  be  explained  from  the  life  of  its  individual  cells.  Such  is  evidently  not  the  case : 
just  as  the  growth  of  the  whole  plant  and  of  one  of  its  entire  organs,  so  also  that  of 
its  individual  cells  results  from  general  laws  of  configuration,  which  dominate  organic 
quite  in  the  same  way  as  inorganic  material 
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RELATIONS  BETWEEN  GROWTH  AND  CELL-DIVISION  IN  THE 
EMBRYONIC  TISSUES. 


Growth — i.e.  the  increase  in  volume  and  change  of  form —may  take 
place  in  plants  even  without  accompanying  cell-divisions.  In  this  connection, 
I  have  already  repeatedly  referred  to  the  non-celIu!ar  plants,  such  as  BotrydiuWi 
Caukrpa,  Vaucheria^  etc,  and  particularly  to  the  Myxomycetes.  It  is  important 
to  bear  this  fact  in  mind  ;  because  it  proves  that  the  formation  of  cells  is  a  pheno- 
menon subordinate  to,  and  independent  of,  growth.  The  excessive  importance  for 
organic  life  hitherto  ascribed  to  cell-formation  found  expression  in  this  direction  also, 
in  that  it  was  believed  that  growlb  depended  upon  the  formation  of  cells.  This  is, 
however,  not  the  case.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  fact  is  of  course  important^ 
that  while  a  few  hundred  simple  forms  of  plants  exist  in  which  growth  is  not  accom- 
panied by  cell-division,  in  all  other  plants  growth  and  cell-division  are  intimately 
connected  with  one  another.  In  attempting,  then,  to  make  clear  the  relations  of 
the  two  processes — growth  and  cell-division — it  is  above  all  to  be  insisted  upon 
that  growth  is  the  primary,  and  cell-division  the  secondary  and  independent 
phenomenon. 

The  following  is  an  epitome  of  a  detailed  investigation  of  the  matter  which  I 
published  in   1878-79*.     I'he  matler  here  depends  upon  geometrical,  and  in  part 


*  We  owe  the  first  investigations  which  laid  the  foimdatioas  as  to  the  relatioas  between  growth 
and  celUlivision,  as  so  much  of  the  best  of  our  literature,  to  Naegeli's  ingenious  researches:  he 
started  with  a  series  of  treatises  on  this  subject  in  his  *  Zatsthrift  für  unssensckaftUche  Botanik* 
published  with  Schlciden,  in  jK4^-i846p  a  literalure  consolidated  by  numerous  ol>servcrs  in  stilt  more 
numerous  treatises,  All  Naegeli's  successors*  however,  held  exactly  to  the  scheme  established  by  him, 
according  to  which  also  Schwendener,  with  Naegeli's  co-operation,  further  represented  the  relations 
between  growth  and  cell-division  in  their  book  *Z>fljr  Mikroskope  IL  Awtl.  1877»  pp.  544,  &c. 

I  established  ihe  point  of  view  explained  in  my  lecture,  and  which  has  given  an  entirely  different 
tum  to  the  idea»  concerning  this  subject,  in  my  treatises,  *  Über  die  Anordnung  der  Ztikn  iu  Jüngste» 
PßammthHUn''  (Aib.  des  bot.  Inst,  in  Wibg.  B.  II,  H.  1,  i878)'and  •  Über  Zelknanordnung  und 
Wiuhsthum'  vibid.  H.  3,  1879). 

In  the  first-named  treatise  I  sought  to  give  precision  to  my  view  as  to  the  proc^ses  of  growth  in 
growing-points  and  other  embryonic  masses  of  tissue  by  stating  (p.  5  a),  '  If  we  abstract  from  the 
so-called  individuality  of  the  cell,  and  pay  attention  only  to  the  course  of  the  layers  which  cross  one 
another  in  three  directions,  we  obtain  a  structure  which  may  be  compared  with  the  internal  slmctnre 
of  a  much  thickened  cell-walL  The  three  systems  of  layers  in  the  growing-point  correspond  to  the 
system  of  concentric  layers  and  the  two  systems  of  so-oilled  striation  of  the  cell-wall,  as  they  have 
been  dcscribe<l  by  Naegcli.  Stratification  and  striation  of  the  cell-wall,  as  is  known,  depend  on  a 
regular  altvrnation  of  denecr  and  less  dense  substance  i»  three  directions,  which  cut  one  another^  as 
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purely  mechanicaK  considerations,  which  can  only  be  rendered  quite  clear  by  very 
careful  thinking;  since,  however,  I  have  set  myself  the  task  in  these  lectures  of  only 
expounding  what  is  immediately  capable  of  comprehension,  I  must  confine  myself  to 
making  clear  a  series  of  the  most  elementary  and  easily  intelligible  facts. 

Above  all,  it  is  important  to  point  out  that,  apart  from  a  few  exceptions,  the 
directions  in  which  the  new  celJ-walls  of  a  growing  plant-organ  appear,  depend  upon 
the  internal  distribution  of  growth  as  well  as  upon  the  external  form  of  the  growing 
organ :  the  direction  of  any  newly  formed  division-wall  whatever  is  determined  in 
advance  by  these  factors.  Sections  through  growing,  and  especially  through  young 
parts  of  the  plant,  always  show  arrangements  of  the  cells  which  are  quite  definite,  and 
in  the  highest  degree  characteristic ;  the  directions  of  the  cell-di\-istons  are  by  no 
means  accidental,  and  an  observer  sufficiendy  acquainted  with  geometrical  and 
mechanical  science  at  once  recognises  in  the  structures  presented  by  the  totality  of 
cell-walls  within  an  organ,  cut  in  the  proper  manner,  that  we  have  here  to  do  with 
a  conformity  to  law*,  the  true  meaning  of  which,  however,  is  difficult  to  decipher. 
It  will  be  well,  therefore,  in  the  first  place  to  illustrate  the  deix^ndence  between 
growth  and  cell-division  by  a  few  examples  of  the  simplest  kind. 

The  simplest  case  is  presented  by  thin,  filamentous  organs,  which  consist  of  a 
^ngle  row  of  cells,  as  in  the  case  of  many  Algie  and  in  the  hypbae  of  Fungi.  As  a 
rule,  the  cell- walls  here  occur  as  transverse  septa  of  the  filament — i.e.  each  new 
division*wall  cuts  the  long  axis  and  the  circumference  of  the  filament  at  right  angles. 
Nevertheless  a  few  exceptions  are  found  even  here.  In  the  root-filaments  of  the 
true  Mosses,  as  well  as  of  the  Characeae,  the  transverse  septa  are  oblique  to  the 
long  axis,  for  which  in  the  meantime  no  satisfactory  explanation  can  be  given. 
However,  in  contrast  to  the  enormously  large  number  of  cases  in  which  cell- 
filaments  arc  divided  by  transverse  walls  cutting  at  right  angles,  these  are.  but  rare 
exceptions. 

WTien  we  take  into  consideration  the  growth  and  cell-division  of  isolated  cells  the 
volume  of  which  becomes  enlarged  in  all  directions,  the  problem  is  a  more  com- 
plicated one.     We  meet  with  such,  for  instance,  in  a  large  number  of  simple  Algae:, 


Nftcgeli  Aptly  remarks,  like  the  tliiee  cleavage  planer  of  a  crystal.  By  mcan»  ot  stratification  and 
sthation  the  subsUnce  of  a  cell-wall  is  cut  up  into  polyhedral  areolae,  so  that  the  ihree  systems  of 
densest  layers  fonn  a  network,  in  the  meshes  of  which  the  less  dense  areolae  (containing  most  water) 
are  cndoised.  The  substance  of  a  thick  cell-wall  ts  built  np  like  the  primary  meristem  of  a  growing- 
point.  The  cdl -walls  matually  cutting  in  three  directions  correspond  to  the  densest  lamellae  of 
a  thick  cell-wall,  and  the  protoplasmic  t>odics  of  the  cells  of  the  primarr  meristem  to  the  soft  areoke-. 
I  will  not  here  follow  this  comparison  (which  it  without  coostiaint)  further^  bat  only  remark  that 
it  becomes  the  more  apt  the  smaller  the  cells  of  the  prtmory  meristem  are."" 

Two  years  after  this  statement  of  mine  a  treatise  by  Sch wendener  appeared,  '  f^'Arr  i/ir  dmrrA 
H'a^Astkum  MingU  IWsi^übttng  ^kiiuttr  Thtil^hin  in  trajtki^rückin  Curven''  (Monatsl>er.  der  kgl, 
Akad,  d.  \Vis«>.  7U  Berlin.  1880),  where  he  entirely  adopts  the  new  pouts  of  view  which  I  had  opened 
out ;  only  that  (p.  426)  he  believe»  thai  he  finds  an  iraportanl  difTcrenoe  between  his  own  vit  w  and  mine. 
He  says, '  According  to  my  (Schwcndcaier's)  view  the  cell-divisions  constitute  an  independent  pheoo- 
mcnon— and  the  fonnatton  of  series  of  trajectories  is  cverj'whcTe  ruled  by  the  same  mechanical  prin- 
ciples which  condition  the  direction  of  the  rows  of  mioeLLc  in  starch-grains  and  thick  cell-wa]l%*  ^fec. 

I  constder  that  the  quotation  from  my  treatise,  which  had  appeared  two  years  previotisly,  dificis 
from  SchwendencT*s  view  just  cited  only  in  so  far  that  it  puts  exactly  the  same  ideas  more  in  detail 
and  more  clearly,  and  at  the  same  lime  directly  ca&tradtcts  Schweitdener*s  older  views  (1^77"^  on  the 
relation  of  growth  and  ceil^divisioii. 
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the  individual  cells  of  which  grow  independeody  after  each  division  :  as  in  the 
genera  Chiorococcus,  Äferismopedta^  Tetraspora^  Glotocapsa^  and  many  others.  In 
more  highly  developed  plants  similar  processes  take  place  in  the  mother-cells  of 
spores  and  pollen  grains.  In  these  cases  the  fact  is  particularly  clear,  that  the 
mode  in  i^'hich  the  cell-divisions  follow  one  another  depends  by  no  means  on  the 
physiological  or  morphological  nature  of  the  cells,  but  upon  their  mode  of  growth 
and  external  form — especially  upon  the  latter.  Fig,  267,  for  example,  shows  six 
different  forms  of  cell-division  in  tiie  pollen  mother-cells  of  one  and  the  same 
plant,  the  Orchid  NeoUia  ntJus-avt's»  In  Ä  the  pollen  mother-cell  had  approximately 
the  form  of  a  circular  disc,  which,  by  means  of  two  divisions  at  right  angles  to 
one  another,  is  cut  up  into  four  quadrants.  It  is  to  be  noticed,  however,  that  the 
two  vertical  division-walls  in  Fig.  A  do  not  exactly  meet  one  another,  so  that 
a  small  piece  of  the  horizontal  division-wall  remains  intercalated  between  die  points 
where  tliey  join  it :  this  intercalated  piece  of  the  previous  division-wall  appears  like 
a  breaking  of  it,  and  we  meet  with  such  interruptions  of  the  walls  very  generally 
in  the  division  of  t>ssue-cel!s,  a  point  on 
which  I  lay  some  stress,  because  in  the 
more  complex  cases  of  tissue-formation 
they  interfere  with  the  oüierwise  easily 
recognisable  regularity  of  the  network  of 
cell-walls. 

The  pollen  mother-cell  C  had  grown 
more  vigorously  in  one  direction,  and  Jiad 
become  long  and  elliptical  before  its  divi- 
sions. Accordingly,  in  the  first  place  two 
transverse  walls  were  formed  at  right 
angles  to  the  long  axis  of  the  ceD,  so  thai 
they  divided  the  latter  into  three  approxi- 
mately equal  parts :  the  middle  one  of  these 
cells  has  again  been  divided,  however,  by  a 
longitudinal  wall.     Here  again,  therefore, 

four  daughter-cells  have  been  produced  by  division  of  the  pollen  mother-cell,  but,  as 
is  seen,  in  an  order  different  from  that  in  A^  corresponding  to  the  elongated  form 
which  the  mother-cell  had  assumed  before  die  division.  Whether  the  form  of 
division  represented  in  Fig.  B  was  developed  from  ihe  type  A  or  C  cannot  well 
be  decided ;  but  in  B  as  well  as  in  C  we  perceive  how  the  primitively  straight  or 
slightly  cun'ed  walls  appear  broken  after  the  joining  on  of  a  younger  wall,  somewhat 
like  stretched  threads  strung  together  by  another  thread.  The  division- walls  which 
meet  one  another  correspond  with  their  tliree  angles  to  a  so-called  string-polygon,  as 
also  is  usually  the  case  in  a  multicellular  tissue. 

The  dependence  of  the  directions  of  division  upon  the  external  form  of  the 
mother-cell  is  manifested  again  in  another  way  in  Fig.  D,  Here  the  mother-cell 
consisted  of  a  sort  of  cylindrical  stalk  with  a  litUe  spherical  head :  accordingly,  two 
walls  have  arisen  in  the  stalk-like  portion  cutting  the  external  wall  at  right  angle»; 
in  the  hemispherical  liead,  however,  the  wall  is  longitudinal.  In  Fig.  L\  the  mother- 
cell  was  approximately  globular  before  the  division :  it  i«  bisected  into  two  herai- 

[3]  ,r 


FiC.  a«;.^D!A'crcn(1y  «hap«i)  tnd  therefore  dilTereatly 
divided  trallen  mothcr-c«ll»  from  one  locl  tb«  ume  suthrr  oC 
.VüWria  nt4M4'0vü  (after  CmIksI}. 
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spheres  by  a  division  wall.  Of  these,  the  one  has  become  elongated  in  a  vertical, 
and  the  other  in  a  horizontal  direction :  each  of  the  two  halves,  however,  is 
divided  by  a  cross-wall  produced  at  right  angles  to  the  !ong  axis  of  the  secondary 
cell,  and  thus  have  arisen  two  pairs  of  cells  in  a  crossed  position.  The  mother-cell 
F  was  probably  more  completely  spherical  than  the  previous  one»  and,  accordingly 

also,  the  form  of  division  is  different  The 
mother-cell  has  here  become  divided  in  a 
telrahedral  manner,  as  we  are  accustomed 
to  say— i.e.  six  division-walls  have  been 
produced  simuikmeously,  in  such  a  way  that 
the  spherical  mother-cell  has  become  cut 
up  into  four  daughter-cells,  each  of  which 
would  resemble  a  tetrahedon  if  the  outer 
wall  were  plane  instead  of  arched  out- 
wards. The  position  of  these  division 
walls  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  268,  and  it  may 
be  recognised  at  once,  that  in  this  case 


FIC  a6l.-Tli«  «Ix  divbloa-««!!«  of  ■  ^ibcdcal  ceU   divided 
tetrattcdraDy. 


the  six  walls  simultaneously  produced  do  not  cut  one  another  at  right  angles.  It 
may  be  shown,  however,  that  this  case  can  be  brought  with  that  of  the  ordinal^ 
cutting  of  the    succeeding   division-walls   under   a   common   general 


rectangular 
expression. 

In  all  these  various  cases  of  the  division  of  a  mother-cell,  the  rule,  also  common 
elsewhere,  makes  itself  evident,  that  the  daughter-cells  which  arise  simultaneously 
are  equal  in  volume  to  one  another — i.e.  the  division  consists  in  a  halving  of  the 
mass  of  the  mother-cell.      This  rule  also  of  course  suffers  various  exceptions 

particular  cases:  oiherwise,  however,  it 
BO  comprehensive  that  it  may  always 
laid  down  as  the  ordinary  case. 

As  the  general  rules  of  successive  cell- 
division  in  gro\ving  organs,  therefore,  we 
can  already  state  (i)  that  the  daughter- 
cells  are  usually  equal  to  one  another  in 
volume,  and  (2)  that  the  new  cell-walls  are 
situated  al  right  angles  to  those  alrea^ 
present. 

Simple  though  these  two  rules  may 
pear,  it  is  nevertheless  difficult  to  prove 
their  validity  in  many  instances,  according 
to  the  form  of  the  mother-cell  in  each  case. 
For  example,  when  the  dividing-cell  has 
the  form  illustraLed  in  Fig,  269 — ^i.e,  the  shape  of  a  tetrahedron  with  curved 
surfaces — and  if  the  successive  divisions  in  it  halve  the  volume  each  time,  and  in 
doing  so  stand  al  right  angles  on  the  preceding  walls,  a  structure  is  obtained  like 
that  shown  in  the  figure,  from  which  the  existence  of  the  relalions  above  mentione< 
can  only  be  determined  by  careful  geometrical  considerations. 

That  the  mode  of  cell-division  depends  only  upon  the  increase  in  volume 


I 
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fir..  969.— DUtgnun  of  a  ictrahednil  apical  cell  «Af  u  wet 
vkh  in  EquEtetutn  and  clsrcwhcr«,  lecn  froni  kbovc  dt,  ft, 
h  »,  tlae  walls  of  three  tucceuiye  divl»kri»  ;  *^the  comer  whcsre 
^he  three  walls  cut  on«  anotlier  Uke  th«  »idea  of  «  cube. 
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the  configuration  of  a  growing  organ,  and  not  upon  its  morpholügical  or  physio- 
logical significance,  is  one  of  ihe  most  general  and  important  facts  to  which  1  have 
referred  in  my  treatises  already  quoted.  It  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  possible 
to  characterise  the  true  morphological  or  phylogenetic  nature  of  an  organ  by  the 
way  in  which  its  cell-divisions  took  place,  and  hundreds  of  treatises  and  laboriously 
drawn  plates  were  devoted  to  this  purpose.  In  the  exposition  which  follows,  I  shall 
have  plenty  of  opportunities  of  showing  how  erroneous  this  assumption  is.  Mean- 
while, however,  I  will  refer  to  a  particularly  clear  case  (Fig.  270).  It  is  at  once 
obvious  that  Figs.  C  and  B  exhibit  essentially  the  same  laws  of  cell-division  :  in  bolh 
cases  we  have  a  stalked  capitulum,  with  transverse  divisions  in  the  stalk,  and  in  tlie 
head  itself  transverse  and  longitudinal  divisions  which  cut  one  another  at  right 
angles.  But  C  is  a  glandular  hair  of  the 
Gourd  plant,  and  B  a  very  common  form 
of  ihe  embryo  of  a  Phanerogam.  In  Fig. 
A  also  we  at  once  recognise  the  type 
of  cell-division  represented  in  C  and  D,  in 
accordance  with  the  outline  of  the  simple 
organ;  but  here  the  stalk  remains  undi- 
vided, having  only  formed  the  cell  marked 
/t  {Hypophysis).  Above  this  the  capitu- 
lum becomes  divided  into  sectors^  which, 
as  shown  in  B^  grow  in  breadth,  and  so 
give  to  the  whole  glandular  hair  the  form 
of  a  mushroom.  The  comparison  of  the 
most  various  organs  of  the  most  different 
nattue  would  only  afford  further  examples 
of  what  has  been  stated  above — ^that  the 
form  of  the  cell-division  depends  entirely 
upon  the  growüi  and  outward  form  (esi^e- 
cially  the  latter),  and  not  upon  its  physio- 
logical and  morphological  significance. 

Among  the  most  instructive  relaüons 
between  cell-division  and  growth  I  count 
also  the  fact  that  the  cell-division  need  not 
take  place  during  growth  itself,  but  may 

appear  only  after  its  conclusion.  In  this  connection,  a  particularly  clear  case  has 
been  established  by  Gey ler  in  the  shoots  of  Sfypocaulon^  one  of  the  Algae  belonging 
to  the  Pheeosporea»  (Fig.  271).  The  whole  of  the  apical  region  of  such  a  shoot, 
marked  s  and  z,  as  well  as  the  region  of  the  lateral  shoots  marked  x  and  >, 
corresponds  not  only  to  the  growing-point  of  an  ordinary  cellular  shoot»  but  also  to 
the  portion  which  is  elongating.  Only  the  parts  which  have  grown  to  their  full 
extent,  and  marked  I,  II,  etc.,  become  gradually  converted  by  division-walls  into 
smaller  and  smaller  cells,  as  sho^^n  in  Fig.  271  ,*  and  Geyler  has  established  that  in 
the  course  of  these  cell-divisions  no  more  growth  takes  place.  We  have  therefore, 
in  this  case,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  shoot  growth  without  cell-divisions,  and  in  the 
older  portions  of  the  shoot  cell-divisions  without  growth, 

Ff  2 
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In  those  of  Ihe  Grasses  and  Liliactct  (e.  g.  Maize,  Fritillaria^  &c,)  elongation  is 
completed  about  8-10  mm»  behind  the  growing-point;  but  even  50-60  mm.  further 
back  the  bordered  pils  of  the  large  vessels  are  found  to  be  only  just  fully  developec 
and  similarly  with  other  tissue-structures.  The  internal  development  and  strengthen**! 
ing  of  the  tissues,  which  continue  for  some  time  after  the  completion  of  elongation* 
are  also  plainly  to  be  recognised  from  the  exterior  of  the  organs.  Leaves  and 
shoot-axes  which  have  just  finished  elongating  are  delicate,  water)%  easily  torn,  and 
soon  droop ;  whereas  they  subsequently  become  much  stronger,  richer  in  substance, 
and  more  solid. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  formulate  the  characteristics  of  this  third  stage  of 
growth,  since  all  that  has  been  said  in  the  lectures  on  Organography  and  on  the 
theory  of  the  tissues,  with  regard  to  the  external  form  and  internal  structure  of  the 
organs  of  the  plant,  concerns  this  last  developmental  stage.     Onl)'  one  point  further 

need  be  mentioned  here.  With  the  exist- 
ence of  the  cambium  in  the  shoot-axes 
and  older  roots  of  the  Conifers  and 
woody  Dicotyledons,  of  course  a  newi 
process  of  growth  is  ushered  in,  and  th« 
cambium  corresponds  in  many  respects 
to  the  embryonic  tissue  of  the  gro-wnng- 
point.  It  is  distinguished  from  this  latter, 
however,  in  that,  normally,  it  only  produces 
new  masses  of  tissue,  but  not  new  organs  : 
nevertheless  the  latter  process  also  may 
take  place  under  certain  circumstances. 
In  the  case  of  cut-off  woody  stems,  for 
example,  the  cambium  swells,  grows  out, 
and  forms  a  so-called  callus — i.e.  a  cushion 
consisting  of  soft  tissue — in  which  growing- 
points  for  the  development  of  new  shoots 
are  developed. 

The  three  phases  of  growth  here  dis- 
tinguished usually  pass  into  one  another  without  interruption,  so  that  no  definite 
line  can  be  drawn  between  the  embryonic  condition  and  that  of  elongation,  or 
between  the  latter  and  that  in  which  the  internal  development  is  being  completed. 
The  relation  between  them  is  very  simple  in  the  roots ;  whereas  the  most  various 
complications  may  occur  in  shoots,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  plant  in  each  case. 
The  growing-point  of  a  shoot  is  only  apparently  merely  the  end  of  the  shoot- 
axis,  as  it  is  generally  held  to  be.  The  manner  in  which  the  leaves  and  lateral 
shoots  are  developed  from  the  growing-point  of  a  shoot  shows,  on  the  contrary,  that 
the  latter  is  not  merely  the  termination  of  the  shoot-axis,  but  is  the  embryonic  be- 
ginning of  the  entire  shoot,  which,  in  its  turn,  consists  of  shoot-axis  and  leaves. 

Just  as  new  growing-points  of  shoots  can  arise  from  growing-points  of  shoots,  so 
also  on  a  young  leaf,  so  long  as  it  still  consists  of  embryonic  tissue,  a  large  number 
of  secondary  growing-points  may  arise,  which  may  then  produce  tertiary  growing- 
points,  and  even  those  of  a  higher  order,  as  shown  in  Fig.  361.     Hence  the  sub- 


FlGr  afe. — LcmEHudiaAl  tcction  tfarough  the  «pea  of  an 
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sequent  external  form  and  segmentation  of  a  leaf  becomes  sketched  out,  and  this  then, 
according  to  the  mode  and  course  of  elongation  in  each  case,  becomes  a  branched, 
divided,  pinnate,  lobed,  or  simply  a  toothed  leaf.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the 
whole  of  tlje  embryonic  tissue  of  a  leaf  is  finally  transformed  by  elongation  into 
permanent  tissue  :  the  whole  leaf  is  then  completely  developed.  Nevertheless,  cases 
also  occur  where  the  apex  of  ihe  leaf  persists  for  a  long  time  in  the  embryonic 
condition,  while  its  basal  portions  become  elongated  and  fully  developed.  This 
happens  even  in  the  case  of  some  large  pinnate  leaves  of  Dicotyledons^^,  g.  Allan- 
ihus^  Robmia^  &c, :  after  some  time,  however,  the  growing-point  of  the  leaf  in  these 
cases  becomes  transformed  wholly  into  permanent  tissue.  In  some  Ferns»  on  the 
Other  hand  {NephroUpis^  Glekkenia,  Meriensia,  Lygodium\  the  ends  of  the  leaves,  or 
of  their  lateral  segments»  remain  in  the  em- 
bryonic condition  for  years,  so  that  a  con- 
tinual or  periodically  repealed  lengthening 
of  the  organ  takes  place  by  elongation  just 
as  in  perennial  shoots. 

The  growing-points  of  shoots,  how- 
ever, may  also»  on  the  contrary,  become 
wholly  transformed  into  permanent  tissue, 
when  they  of  course  cease  to  be  growing- 
points  :  this  is  the  case,  for  example,  in  the 
formation  of  the  thorns  of  Rhamnus  ca- 
/harfüa,G/edfJsc/im,7Lnd  oihen.  In  the  latter 
instance  they  are  branched  shoots,  which 
only  produce  very  small  leaflets,  and  con- 
sist at  first  of  very  delicate  tissue,  which 
subsequently,  however,  lignifies  to  masses 
hard  as  stone :  the  points  of  these  thorns 
are  the  previous  growing-points,  which 
arc  now  likewise  lignified. 

All  that  has  been  said  so  far  refers  to 
the  relations  of  growth   in   the  Vascular 
plants  and  the  majority  of  the  Muscineae : 
as  already  pointed  out  above,  the  same 
processes  of  growth  may  also  be  recog- 
nised even  in  the  A  Igte  and  Fungi,  though  often  only  in  a  rudimentary  form  and 
taking  a  much  simpler  course.     Besides  these,  however,  as  was  stated  in  the  lectures 
on  Organography,  entirely  different  types  of  growth  also  occur.     These  may  both 
be  illustrated  by  a  few  examples. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  cases  is  found  in  those  Algje  the  growth  of 
which  is  not  accompanied  by  cell-divisions,  and  among  which  the  Caukrpa 
in  Fig.  262  may  serve  as  an  example.  The  figure  shows  at  once  that  we 
have  here  to  do  with  a  plant  the  whole  vegetative  body  of  which  is  moulded  on, 
and  therefore  grows  according  to,  exactly  the  same  plan  as  that  of  a  creeping 
vascular  plant.  The  creeping  shoot-axis  v-s  produces  branched  roots  on  its 
lower   side,   and   leaves    containing   chlorophyll   on   its    upper   side.      As   in    the 
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case  of  a  creeping  phanerogamous  plant,  the  roots  as  weil  as  the  leaves 
arise  from  the  advancing  apes— the  growing-point — which  is  here  projecting, 
however,  so  that  the  youngest  leaf  and  the  youngest  root  are  üoraewhal  distant 
from  the  aj^ex  :  hence  no  proper  bud  enveloping  the  growing-j^wDint  exists  at  alL 
What  is  most  important  for  us,  however,  is  the  fact  that  no  eel-formation 
whatever  takes  place  in  the  interior  of  this  plant:  no  cell-walls  exist  either  in 
the  growing-point  or  in  the  completely  developed  organs.  In  the  cavity  of 
the  thick-walled  vescicle,  however,  the  ramifications  of  which  constitute  the 
entire  plant,  numerous  bars  consisting  of  cellulose  are  found,  which  traverse  the 
lumen  of  the  cell  like  pillars  and  rafters,  in  order  to  confer  greater  firmness 
on    the   whole   structure:    in   more  slender  forms  of  Casloblastese,   however,  as 


Fir«,  a6s.— 4r<iNArj^i7>ux(/W<'ii,  The  entire  pbnt  conaku  of  a  vesicle  whkti  is  not 
divided  Into  ctMinbers  or  edit,  v  the  gn^wlntc-point  of  the  creeping  4<irU-ventnU  »hoot» 
«XÜ  s  i  at  leaves ;  «•  roots  (lUL  slee). 

in  the  common  Vaucherta^  even  these  are  wanting.  It  is  now  only  necessary, 
therefore,  to  leave  out  from  what  has  been  said  above  as  to  the  difference  of  the 
three  phases  of  growth  all  that  refers  to  the  cellular  structure,  which  does  not  exist 
here,  and  aQ  the  rest  applies  even  to  this  non-cellular  plant, 

A  second  example  may  be  taken  to  show  the  corresponding  condition  of  affairsl 
in  one  of  the  more  highly  organised  Fungi.  The  accompanying  figure  (Fig.  263)  shows 
the  development  of  a  Mushroom  of  the  genus  Agaricus.  At  /  is  represented  a  small 
piece  of  the' mycelium  (w),  the  thicker  filaments  of  which  consist  of  numerous  hjph; 
running  paraDel  to  one  another.  The  mycelium  behaves  in  all  essential  points  like  the 
branched  root-system  of  a  higher  plant;  at  the  end  of  each  filament  there  is  a  growing- 
point  from  which  new  growing-poitits  are  developed  as  buds.  At  certain  points  of  this 
mycelitun,  at  a  and  b^  organs  of  reproduction  are  formed,  one  of  which  is  represented 
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somewhat  enlarged  at  r,  to  the  right  above :  the  aj^ex  of  this  consists  of  a  growing- 
point,  while  the  lower  portion  is  already  in  process  of  elongation.  The  somewhat 
older  fructification  represented  at  // 
and  ///  is  commencing  to  form  the 
umbrella-like  expansion  [pihus)  at  its 
aj>ex,  the  elongation  at  the  top  ceasing 
meanwhile;  hence  the  mass  of  tissue 
becomes  extended  radially  all  round 
the  growing-point,  as  shown  still  fur- 
ther developed  at  /  K  The  embryonic 
character  of  the  fungal  tissue  now  dis- 
appears at  the  apex  and  on  the  upper 
side  generally  of  the  developing  pileus, 
but  is  maintained  for  some  time  longer  on 
its  lower  surface,  from  which  very  nu- 
merous thin  lamellae  now  grow  oni,  radi- 
ating from  the  stem  to  the  periphery  01 
the  pilcus.  From  these  the  reproductive 
organs  are  developed.  It  is  not  difli- 
cuk  to  recognise  in  the  processes  ot 
growth  briefly  indicated  in  Agaricus, 
relations  similar  in  the  main  to  those 
which  we  meet  with  in  the  more  higlily 
organised  plants,  which  is  in  this  case 
so  much  the  more  remarkable  since  the 
mycelium  and  the  fructification  of  the 
Fungus  consists  of  single  filaments  or 
hyphae,  each  individual  one  of  which 
represents  as  it  were  an  independent 
growing  plant,  in  which  growing-points 
and  the  various  phases  of  growth  are  to 
be  observed,  as  in  the  Älould-fungi, 
In  the  mycelium  and  fructification  of 
the  present  Fungus»  however,  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  such  hyphse  are  com- 
bined in  such  a  manner  that  all  their 
growing-points  become  united  in  the 
grooving- point  of  a  branch  of  the  my- 
celium, or  that  of  an  organ  of  repro- 
duction. 

It  would  not  be  difhcult  to  find 
dozens  of  other  cases  among  die  Fungi 
and  Alga;?  in  which  the  typical  processes  of 
growth  still  make  their  appearance,  it  is 

true,  here  and  there,  but  in  which  they  yet  are  replaced  more  or  less  by  widely  different 
arrangements.    As  a  particularly  striking  example  in  this  direction,  I  may  mention  one 
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of  the  medullary  rays  are  simply  nothing  further  than  the  expression  of  the  general 
rule  that  the  anticlinal  cell-walls  are  the  orthogonal  trajectories  of  the  pericUnes, 
Supported  by  this  general  rule  it  is  also  possible  in  any  given  transverse  section  of 
wood,  the  anr^ual  rings  of  which  are  known,  to  register  at  once  the  course  of  the 
medullary  rays;  or,  when  the  latter  are  more  distinctly  recognisable  than  the 
annual  rings,  to  make  out  the  converse. 

In  these  cases  we  have  had  to  do  with  proeesses  of  growth  where  increase 
in  volume  takes  place  in  an  easily  inteUigihIe  manner  only  at  the  margin  or 
circumference,  the  cells  there  formed,  however,  undergoing  no  further  growth  worth 
mention,  although  they  pass  over  into  the  definitive  condition  oF  permanent  tissue, 
in  which  the  second  phase  of  growth — i.  e.  elongation — is  suppressed. 

We  will  now,  however,  turn  our  attention  to  those  cases,  at  first  of  the  simpler  kind, 
where  an  organ  consisting  entirely  of  embryonic  tissue  grows  throughout  its  entire 

mass:  where  increase  in  volume 
takes  place  not  merely  at  the  cir- 
cumference but  a!so  in  the  interior, 
and  accordingly  division-walls  ap- 
pear also  in  the  interior.  For 
I  he  facilitation  of  the  problem 
we  will  even  here  only  concern 
ourselves  with  transverse  and  lon- 
gitudinal sections,  or  structures 
naturally  flat,  because  the  con- 
sideration of  proper  stereometric 
relations  would  not  only  cause 
great  prolixity,  but  can  also  be 
dispensed  with  in  the  meanlime 
for  our  purpose.  The  simplest 
case  is  of  course  presented  by 
flat  organs  which  consist  of  a 
single  layer  of  cells  only. 
Our  further  considerations  will  gain  in  clearness,  and  will  be  much  facilitated 
if  we  construct  for  ourselves  on  paper  in  advance  various  possible  cases.  It  is 
already  clear  from  what  has  been  said  so  far  that  the  ordinary  case  consists  in  the 
rectangular  intersection  of  the  periclines  and  anticlines.  We  may  thus,  for  example, 
imagine  an  elliptical  disc  {Fig.  275)  consisting  of  embryonic  substance,  and  propose 
to  ourselves  the  question,  In  what  direction  are  the  division- walls  formed  in  it, 
if  the  growing  surface  (which  always  remains  elliptical)  is  cut  up  into  a  large 
number  of  cells  by  pericünal  and  anticlinal  division-walls  intersecting  at  right 
angles?  Now  the  problem  is  solved  according  to  geometrical  principles  in  the 
elliptical  figure  given.  In  the  first  place,  the  area  is  divided  into  four  quadrants  by  the 
major  and  minor  axes  of  the  ellipse,  and  the  two  foci  are  marked  //I  As  periclines^ 
two  other  ellipses,  P  and  />,  are  drawn,  possessing  the  peculiarity  that  their  foci  arc 
likewise  situated  in  //;  or,  in  other  words,  the  three  ellipses  drawn  are  confocal. 
Instead  of  three  we  might  draw  a  large  number  of  confocal  ellipses.  In  order 
that  the  anticlines  to  be  drawn  in  the  figure  everywhere  cut  the  pericHnal  ellipses  at 
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somewhat  enlarged  at  r,  to  the  right  above :  the  Apex  of  this  consists  of  a  growing- 
point,  while  the  lower  portion  is  already  in  process  of  elongation.  The  somewhat 
older  fructification  represented  at  JI 
and  ///  is  commencing  to  form  the 
umbrella-like  expansion  (pikus)  at  its 
apex,  the  elongation  at  the  top  ceasing 
meanwhile;  hence  the  mass  of  tissue 
becomes  extended  radially  all  round 
the  growing-point,  as  shown  still  fur- 
ther developed  at  JV.  The  embryonic 
character  of  the  fmigal  tissue  now  dis- 
appears at  tlie  apex  and  on  the  upper 
side  generally  of  the  developing  pilcus, 
but  is  maintained  for  some  time  longer  on 
its  lower  surface,  from  which  very  nu- 
merous thin  lamella*  now  grow  out,  ratil- 
fttijig  from  the  stem  to  the  periphery  01 
the  pileus.  From  these  the  reproductive 
organs  are  developed.  It  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  recognise  in  the  processes  ot 
growth  briefly  indicated  in  Agan'cus^ 
relations  similar  in  the  main  to  those 
which  w^e  meet  with  in  the  more  highly 
organised  plants,  which  is  in  this  case 
so  much  the  more  remarkable  since  the 
mycelium  and  the  fruclificalion  of  the 
Fungus  consists  of  single  filaments  or 
hyphie*  each  individual  one  of  which 
represents  as  it  were  an  independent 
growing  plant,  in  which  growing-poinis 
and  the  various  phases  of  growth  are  to 
be  observed,  as  in  the  ^Mould-fungi. 
In  the  mycelium  and  fructification  of 
the  present  Fungus,  however,  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  such  hypha;  are  com- 
bined in  such  a  manner  that  all  their 
growing-points  become  united  in  the 
growing-point  of  a  branch  of  the  my- 
celium, or  that  of  an  organ  of  repro- 
duction. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  find 
dozens  of  other  cases  among  ihe  Fungi 
and  Alga2  in  which  the  tj^pical  processes  of 
growth  still  make  their  appearance,  it  is 

iruej  here  and  there,  but  in  which  they  yet  are  replaced  more  or  less  by  widely  different 
arrangements.     As  a  particularly  striking  example  in  this  direction,  1  may  mention  one 
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In  those  of  the  Grasses  and  Liliaaa  (e.  g.  Make,  Fritillaria,  &c.)  elongation  is 
compleied  about  8-10  mm.  behind  the  growing-point;  but  even  50-60  mm.  further 
back  the  bordered  pits  of  the  large  vessels  are  found  to  be  only  just  fully  developed, 
and  similarly  with  other  tissue-structures.  The  internal  development  and  strengthen- 
ing of  the  tissues,  which  continue  for  some  time  after  the  completion  of  elongation, 
are  also  plainly  to  be  recognised  from  the  exterior  of  the  organs.  Leaves  and 
shoot-axes  which  have  just  finished  elongating  are  delicate,  watery,  easily  torn,  and ' 
soon  droop ;  whereas  they  subsequently  become  much  stronger,  richer  in  substance, 
and  more  solid* 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  formulate  the  characteristics  of  this  third  stage  of 
growth,  since  all  that  has  been  said  in  the  lectures  on  Organography  and  on  the 
theory  of  the  tissues,  with  regard  to  the  external  form  and  internal  structure  of  the 
organs  of  the  plant,  concerns  this  last  developmental  stage.     Only  one  point  further 

need  be  mentioned  here.  With  the  exist- 
ence of  the  cambium  in  the  shoot-axes 
and  older  roots  of  the  Conifers  and 
woody  Dicotyledons,  of  course  a  new 
process  of  growth  is  ushered  in,  and  the 
cambium  corresponds  in  many  respects 
to  the  embryonic  tissue  of  the  gro^Wng- 
point  It  is  distinguished  from  this  latter, 
however,  in  thai,  normally,  it  only  produces 
new  masses  of  tissue,  but  not  new  organs  : 
nevertheless  the  latter  process  also  may 
take  place  under  certain  circumstances. 
In  the  case  of  cut-off  woody  stems,  for 
example,  the  cambium  swells,  grows  out, 
and  forms  a  so-called  callus — i.e.  a  cushion 
consisting  of  soft  tissue — in  which  growing- 
points  for  the  development  of  new  shoots 
are  developed. 

The  three  phases  of  growth  here  dis- 
tinguished usually  pass  into  one  another  without  interruption,  so  that  no  definite 
line  can  be  drawn  between  the  embryonic  condition  and  that  of  elongation,  or 
between  the  latter  and  that  in  which  the  internal  development  is  being  completed. 
The  relation  between  them  is  very  simple  in  the  roots ;  whereas  the  most  various 
complications  may  occur  in  shoots,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  plant  in  each  case. 
The  growing^point  of  a  shoot  is  only  apparently  merely  the  end  of  the  shoot- 
axis,  as  it  is  generally  held  to  be.  The  manner  in  which  the  leaves  and  lateral 
shoots  are  developed  from  the  growing-point  of  a  shoot  showj;,  on  the  contrary,  that 
the  latter  is  not  merely  the  termination  of  the  shoot-axis,  but  is  the  embryonic  be- 
ginning of  the  entire  shoot,  which,  in  its  turn,  consists  of  shoot-axis  and  leaves. 

Just  as  new  growing-points  of  shoots  can  arise  from  growing-points  of  shoots,  so 
also  on  a  young  leaf,  so  long  as  it  still  consists  of  embryonic  tissue,  a  large  number 
of  secondary  growing-points  may  arise,  which  may  then  produce  tertiary  growing- 
points,  and  even  those  of  a  higher  ordcfi  as  shown  in  Fig.  261.     Hence  the  sub- 
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sequent  external  form  and  segmentation  of  a  leaf  becomes  sketched  out,  and  this  ihen, 
according  to  the  mode  and  course  of  elongation  in  each  case,  becomes  a  branched, 
divided,  pinnate,  lobcd,  or  simply  a  toothed  leaf.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the 
whole  of  tl|e  embryonic  tissue  of  a  leaf  is  finally  transformed  by  elongation  into 
permanent  tissue :  the  whole  leaf  is  then  completely  developed.  Nevertheless,  cases 
also  occur  where  the  ai:>ex  of  the  leaf  persists  for  a  long  time  in  tfie  embryonic 
condition,  while  its  basal  portions  l:>ecome  elongated  and  fully  developed.  This 
happens  even  in  the  case  of  some  large  pinnate  leaves  of  Dicotyledons— e.  g.  Äüan- 
ihus^  Rohint'a,  &c. :  after  some  time,  however,  the  growing-point  of"  the  leaf  in  these 
cases  becomes  transformed  wliolly  into  permanent  tissue.  In  some  Ferns,  on  the 
other  hand  {Ntpkrolepis,  Gleichim'a^  MerUnsia^  Lygcdtum\  the  ends  of  the  leaves,  or 
of  their  lateral  segments,  remain  in  the  em- 
bryonic condition  for  years,  so  that  a  con* 
tinual  or  periodically  repeated  lengthening 
of  the  organ  takes  place  by  elongation  jtist 
as  in  perennial  shoots. 

The  growing-points  of  shoots,  how- 
ever, may  also,  on  the  contrary,  become 
wholly  transformed  into  f)ermanent  tissue, 
when  they  of  course  cease  to  be  growing- 
points  :  this  is  the  case,  for  example,  in  the 
formation  of  the  thorns  of  Rhamnus  ca- 
iharficd,  GUdilschia,^T\d  others.  In  the  latler 
instance  they  are  branched  shoots,  which 
only  produce  very  small  leaflets,  and  con- 
sist at  first  of  very  delicate  tissue,  which 
subsequently,  however,  lignifies  to  masses 
hard  as  stone :  the  points  of  these  thorns 
are  the  previous  growing-points,  which 
are  now  likewise  lignified. 

All  that  has  been  said  so  far  refers  to 
the  relations  of  growth   in   the  Vascular 
plants  and  the  majority  of  the  Muscineae : 
as  already  pointed  out  above,  the  same 
processes  of  growth  may  also  be  recog- 
nised even  in  the  Algae  and  Fungi,  though  often  only  in  a  rudimentary  form  and 
taking  a  much  simpler  course.     Besides  these,  however,  as  was  stated  in  the  lectures 
on  Organography,  entirely  different  types  of  growth  also  occur.     These  may  both 
be  illustrated  by  a  few  examples. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  cases  is  found  in  those  Algas  the  growth  of 
vrhich  is  not  accompanied  by  cell -divisions,  and  among  which  the  Caukrpa 
in  Fig.  262  may  serve  as  an  example.  The  figure  shows  at  once  that  we 
have  here  to  do  with  a  plant  the  whole  vegetative  lx)dy  of  which  is  moulded  on, 
and  therefore  grows  according  to,  exactly  the  same  plan  as  that  of  a  creeping 
vascular  plant.  The  creeping  shoot-axis  v-s  produces  branched  roots  on  its 
lower   side,   and    leaves    containing  chlorophyll   on   its    upper   side.      As   in    the 
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case  of  a  creeping  phanerogamous  plant,  the  roots  as  well  as  the  leaves 
arise  from  the  advancing  apes — the  growing-f>oint — which  is  here  projecdng, 
however,  so  thai  the  youngest  leaf  and  the  youngest  root  are  somewhat  distant 
frorai  the  apex  :  hence  no  proper  bud  enveloping  the  growing-point  exists  at  all. 
What  is  most  important  for  us,  however,  is  the  fact  that  no  cell-formation 
whatever  lakes  place  in  the  interior  of  this  plant:  no  cell-walls  exist  either  in 
the  growing-point  or  in  the  completely  developed  organs.  In  the  cavity  of 
the  ihick-walled  vesciclc,  however,  the  ramifications  of  which  constitute  the 
entire  plant,  numerous  bars  consisting  of  cellulose  are  found,  which  traverse  the 
lumen  of  the  cell  like  pillars  and  rafters,  in  order  to  confer  greater  firmness 
on    the   whole   structure:    in   more   slender  forms  of  Coeloblasleee,   however,   as 
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in  the  common  Vaucheria,  even  tliese  are  wanting.  It  is  now  only  necessary, 
therefore,  to  leave  out  from  what  has  been  said  above  as  to  tlie  difference  of  the 
three  phases  of  growth  all  that  refers  to  the  cellular  structure,  which  does  not  exist 
here,  and  all  the  rest  applies  even  to  this  non-cellular  plant. 

A  second  example  may  be  taken  to  show  the  corresponding  condition  of  affairs 
in  one  of  the  more  highly  organised  Fungi.  The  accompanying  figure  (Fig«  263)  shows 
the  development  of  a  Mushroom  of  the  genus  Agaricus,  At  /  is  represented  a  small 
piece  of  the' mycelium  (»/),  the  thicker  filaments  of  which  consist  of  numerous  hj-phse 
running  parallel  to  one  another.  The  mycelium  behaves  in  all  essential  points  like  the^ 
branched  rool-system  of  a  higher  plant;  at  the  end  of  each  filament  there  is  a  growing- 
point  from  which  new  growing-pomts  are  developed  as  buds.  At  certain  points  of  this 
mycehum,  at  a  and  b^  organs  of  reproduction  are  formed,  one  of  which  is  represented 
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Romewhat  enlarged  at  r,  to  the  right  above :  the  apex  of  this  consists  of  a  growing- 
point,  while  the  lower  portion  is  already  in  process  of  elongation.  The  somewhat 
older  fructification  represented  at  J I 
and  ///  is  commencing  to  form  the 
ombrella-like  expansion  {pikus)  at  its 
apex,  the  elongation  at  the  top  ceasing 
meanwhile,'  hence  tJie  mass  of  tissue 
becomes  extended  radially  all  round 
the  growing-point,  as  shown  still  fur- 
ther developed  at  IV,  The  embryonic 
character  of  the  fungal  tissue  now  dis- 
appears at  the  apex  and  on  the  upper 
side  generally  of  the  developing  pile  us» 
but  is  maintained  for  some  time  longer  on 
its  lower  surface,  from  which  very  nu- 
merous thin  laraelliE  now  grow  out,  radi- 
ating from  the  stem  to  the  periphery  01 
the  pileus.  From  these  the  reproductive 
organs  are  developed-  It  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  recognise  in  the  processes  01 
growth  briefly  indicated  in  Agaricus, 
relations  similar  in  tlie  main  to  those 
which  we  meet  with  in  the  more  highly 
organised  plants,  which  is  in  this  case 
so  much  the  more  remarkable  since  the 
mycelium  and  the  fructification  of  the 
Fungus  consists  of  single  filaments  or 
hyphaj,  each  individual  one  of  which 
represents  as  it  were  an  independent 
growing  plant,  in  which  growing-points 
and  the  various  phases  of  growth  are  to 
be  observed,  as  in  the  Mould-fungi* 
In  the  myccHum  and  fructification  of 
the  present  Fungus,  however,  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  such  hypha?  are  com- 
bined in  such  a  manner  that  all  their 
grovking-pvoints  become  united  in  the 
growing-point  of  a  branch  of  the  my- 
celitmti,  or  that  of  an  organ  of  repro- 
duction* 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  find 
dozens  of  other  cases  among  the  Fungi 
and  AlgK  in  which  the  typical  processcsof 
growth  stilJ  make  their  appearance,  it  is 
true,  here  and  there,  but  in  which  the}  yet  are  replaced  more  or  less  by  widely  different 
arrangements.     As  a  particularly  striking  example  in  this  direction,  I  may  mention  one 
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Monocotyledons.  It  is  advisable,  in  the  first  phce,  once  more  to  regard  closely  the 
germinating  stages  of  the  Maize-plant  represented  in  Fig,  28  (p.  38),  looking  upon  the 
present  figure,  to  a  certain  extent,  as  a  continuation  of  that  one.  Here  again  Wis  the 
primary  root»  from  which  several  thin  lateral  roots  have  originated.  While,  however, 
in  the  dicotyledonous  plant  of  the  previous  diagram  the  entire  root-system  arises  from 
the  primarj'  root,  we  find  in  this  monocotyledon ous  plant  that  the  primary  root, 
with  its  ramifications,  remains  small  and  plays  an  extremely  subordinate  part.  Of 
course  as  growili  proceeds  the  entire  root-system  enlarges  here  also,  but  this  is  accom- 
plished by  new  roots  (f/^  4*'%  4>'*\  springing  from  the  loAver  part  of  the  stem  (j)  itself, 
the  process  taking  place  from  below  upwards :  these  roots  penetrate  into  the  earth 
and  there  branch.  The  higher  up  the  stem  the  root  arises  the  more  vigorous  it  is. 
Although  these  secondary  roots  («^'^ — <^"')  appear  at  a  great  distance  from  the  two 
primaiy  growing-points  of  the  radicle  and  plumule  respectively^  it  is  nevertheless  not 
improbable  that  the  rudiments  of  their  growing-points  were  already  formed  long 
before ;  and  that  on  close  investigation,  which  of  cour^  entails  great  diflTiculties,  it 
would  be  possible  to  detect  these  growing-points  of  the  roots  as  direct  derivatives  of 
the  growing-point  of  the  shoot  of  tlie  plant.  However,  a  question  is  raised  here 
which  will  have  to  be  taken  more  closely  into  consideration  in  the  next  lecture.  The 
point  in  view  now  is  rather  to  distinguish  the  three  phases  of  growth ;  and  here  again 
the  growing-points  are  shaded  quite  black,  the  elongating  parts  grey,  and  those 
which  arc  completing  their  internal  development  and  are  fully  grown  arc  left 
without  shading.  The  leaves  b — l^''  of  the  monocotyledonous  plant  in  question,  in 
each  case^  envelope  the  whole  circumference  of  the  shoot-axis  witli  their  sheath-Uke 
base ;  and  each  younger  leaf  is,  like  the  younger  part  of  the  shoot -axis,  completely 
enveloped  by  the  sheath  of  every  older  leaf.  The  apex  of  such  a  shoot,  therefore, 
consists  mainly  of  a  convolution  of  Icaf-fiheaths  closely  wrapped  around  one  another, 
and  we  have  only  to  imagine  these  becoming  thick  and  stout  to  have  the  whole 
presenting  the  form  of  a  bulb.  It  will  scarcely  be  necessary  to  repeat  that  the 
buds  kk  proceed  from  secondary  growing-points,  which  in  their  turn  originated  in  the 
primary  growing-point  of  the  main  shoot  of  the  seedling. 

Immediately  above  the  base  of  each  leaf,  the  figure  (Fig,  255)  shows,  within  the 
lightly  shaded  parts,  certain  darker  transverse  zones,  by  means  of  which  a  peculiarity 
of  the  growth  of  this  and  many  other  plants  is  to  be  explained :  for  at  these 
zones  tlic  tissue  maintains  a  more  or  less  embryonic  character,  and  its  cells  situated 
further  above  (in  the  acropetal  direction)  gradually  pass  into  tlie  stage  of  elongation 
and  definitively  complete  their  development.  Such  trans^'e^se  zones  at  the  base  of  the 
internodes  may  be  termed  zones  of  intercalary  growth  j  the  tissue  of  which  they  ane 
composed,  however,  is  directly  derived  from  the  embryonic  tissue  of  the  growing- 
point.  The  presence  of  such  intercalary  zones  brings  it  about  that  in  the  plants 
concerned  the  individual  segments  of  the  shoot-axis  arc  pushed  up  from  below  out  of 
the  older  leaf-sheaths ;  hence  the  youngest^,  e.  the  least  developed — portions  of  the 
internodes  are  situated,  not  next  the  growing-point,  but  next  the-  basal  end.  This 
remarkable  state  of  affairs,  by  which  the  processes  of  growth  in  a  shoot  become 
still  more  complicated,  occurs  not  only  in  many  Monocotyledons,  particularly 
in  all  Grasses  and  in  the  flowering  scapes  of  bulbous  plants,  but  is  extremely 
clear  also   in   the   Horsetails  (Kquisetaceae),  among   which   Equiuhtm  hytmale  is 
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particularly  distinguished  in  tliat  ihe  inlernodes  are  each  year  sUghlly  pushed  up 
from  bdow  out  of  the  older  leaf-shcaihs.  Similar  peculiarities  occur  moreover  in 
le  Dicotyledons — e.  g.  the  Polygonese,  Umbelliferae^  &c. 

In  the  Grasses  and  LiliaccEe  (and  in  a  less  degree  also  elsewhere)  there  occurs 
combined  with  this  intercalary  growth  of  the  inlerncKles  a  very  similar  process  in 
the  leaves.  These  also  go  on  growing  at  their  basal  parts,  which  are  in  the  phase  of 
elongation  when  the  apex  of  the  leaf  has  long  been  completely  develofjed :  tliey 
become,  so  to  speak,  pushed  up  from  below  out  of  the  body  of  the  plant,  as  may 
very  easily  be  observed  in  Hyacinths  in  the  spring. 

It  will  not  be  difficult  for  the  reader  to  discover  the  points  common  to  the  two 
diagrams  described.  These  points  in  common,  moreover,  we  may  regard  as  the  type 
of  growth  prevailing  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  It  exists  almost  without  exception  in 
the  Mosses  and  Vascular  plants;  and  we  find  it  in  its  simplest  features  in  many 
Algae  and  even  in  some  Fungi,  Nevertheless^  as  follows  from  what  has  been  sai( 
on  p.  84,  and  may  be  illustrated  by  furttier  examples  {e.g.  Macroiysfis,  &c.), 
entirely  different  distributions  of  the  phases  of  growth  may  occur  among  the  Algae 
and  Fungi ;  these,  however,  remain  confined  to  a  few  small  groups  and  wiU  therefore 
be  passed  over  here. 

After  this  preliminary  sketch,  I  now  proceed  to  a  more  exact  description  of  the 
three  phases  of  growth, 

(i)  The  condition  of  embryonic  growth  in  the  growing-points  is  distinguished 
chiefly  by  the  following  characters : — 

The  development  of  new  organs  takes  place  exclusively  in  ihe  growing-points. 

The  growth  of  the  young  organs  at  the  growing-point,  both  with  respect  to  the 
increase  in  volume  and  the  changes  in  form,  is  exceedingly  slow.  | 

The  mass  of  a  growing-point,  from  wWch  the  very  large  volume  of  tissue  of  an 
entire  shoot  or  root-system  proceeds  finally,  is  for  and  by  itself  extremely  small,  and 
but  very  rarely  amounts  to  -y^T^th  of  a  milligram.  ' 

This  small  quantity  of  matter  is  continually  being  regenerated  by  the  addition  of 
suitable  nutritive  substances ;  while  the  basal  portions  of  the  growing-point  gradually 
pass  over  into  the  condition  of  elongation,  and  then  into  permanent  tissue. 

The  growing-points,  as  well  as  their  outgrowtlis — i.  e,  ihe  young  organs  in 
an  embryonic  condition — consist  of  a  cell- tissue  which  is  usually  termed  primary 
meristem,  but  is  better  distinguished  as  embryonic  tissue. 

The  embryonic  tissue  of  the  growing-point  and  very  young  organs  forms  a  solid, 
somewhat  hard,  and  occasionally  even  brittle  mass,  which  consists  essentially  only  of 
protoplasm  and  the  substance  of  the  cell  nuclei ;  the  cell-walls  being  extremely  thin. 
These  substances  are,  it  is  true,  permeated  with  water ;  but  Quid  tell-sap  in  the  form 
of  so-called  vacuoles  is  not  present,  or  only  in  very  small  quanthy. 

The  cells  of  the  embryonic  tissue  are  very  small,  the  nuclei,  on  the  contrary, 
mg  relatively  very  large,  and  their  rounded  form  adapted  to  the  shape  of 
the  cells.  If  the  latter  are  tabular,  the  nucleus  is  flattened  like  a  cake;  if  cubical, 
the  nucleus  is  spherical ;  if  cylindrical  or  prismatic,  the  nucleus  is  elongated  also. 
The  nucleus,  however,  always  forms  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  mass  of  the 
cell ;  and  thus  the  embryonic  tissue  is  chiefly  characterised  by  the  predominance  of 
the  substance  of  the  nuclei,  in  which,  again,  nuclein  plays  a  chief  part. 
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The  growin^'pomls,  as  well  as  the  young  organs  which  are  siill  in  an  embryonic 
Slate,  constitute  a  mass  which  is  homogeneous  in  itself;  the  cells  appearing  as  mere 
chambers,  the  growth  of  which  depends  upon  the  growth  of  the  growijig*point  as 
a  whole. 

It  is  not  quite  correct  to  say,  as  is  often  done,  that  the  cells  in  the  growing- 
points  and  in  the  young  organs — in  embryonic  tissue  generally — are  perfecüy 
homogeneous  among  themselves.  On  the  contrary^  differences  in  form  make 
themselves  evident  even  close  to  the  af)ex  of  the  growing-point,  as  well  as  in  its 
very  young  outgrowths ;  and  in  the  growing-points  of  roots  especially,  it  is  possible 
to  detect  with  certainty,  even  close  behind  the  apex,  those  cells  which  will  subse- 
quently become  developed  as  segments  of  vessels,  or  as  endodermis,  &c.  (Fig.  257), 
In  the  same  manner,  the  external  layer  of  the  growing-pwDint  and  every  embryonic 
organ  is  easily  recognised  as  what  will  be  the  future  epidermis.  According  to  the 
various  form  of  plant  in  each  case,  however,  this  commencing  differentiation  of  the 
tissues  in  the  growing-point  is  very  different.  The  doctrine  of  the  three  so-called 
histogenic  layers,    according    to  which,   besides   the    future  epidermis,  a   so-called 


FIG.  Sjfi- — Tix.  K-'""!'*,  I'  't»t  of  a  shoot  fwinter-budf  of  the  Pipe-  Sap««  of  the  (ffowJnc-polni ; 
f#  jrouRHcst  Wf-nidiments ;  rr  yauag  con«x,  «nd  mtn  i4th  of  ihe  ruture  shoai-iiiU  ^iylUy 
IBAittiified).     The  whole  consisbi  of  einbrj-Knic  tlj&ur,  of  very  small  celh  «^»th  rciiitivcly  Itrtie  nuclei 

peribkm  O'oting  cortex)  and  a  plerome  are  sketched  out  in  the  growing-point  itself, 
cannot  therefore  be  applied  universally;  alihough  the  tissue  differentiations  referred  10 
often  do  occur,  particularly  in  the  growing-points  of  roots. 

(2)  The  second  phase  of  growth,  the  so-called  condition  of  elongation,  ts 
introduced  by  the  cells  at  the  base  of  the  growing-point  beginning  to  grow  more 
rapidly,  and  to  approach  their  definitive  developmenl.  The  following  are  the  chief 
points  to  be  noted  here : — 

By  means  of  the  elongation,  the  segments  of  the  shoot-axis,  as  well  as  the 
leaves  and  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  roots,  attain  their  definitive  size  and  their 
permanent  external  form. 

This  process  may  continue  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time ;  and,  accordingly,  the 
elongating  piece  of  shoot-axis  or  root-fibre  is  longer  or  shorter,  and  attains  during  the 
elongation  a  more  or  less  considerable  breadth  and  thickness.  The  length  of  the 
elongating  portion  in  a  root-fibre  is  about  3-10  millimetres  behind  the  growing-point, 
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in  long  flower-stalks  10-20,  or  even  50-80  centimetres.  It  often  happens,  however, 
thai  the  growth  in  length  generally,  by  elongation,  is  very  insignificant,  particularly 
in  shoot-axes ;  so  that  the  fully  developed  leaf-bases  completely  cover  the  shoot-axes, 
as  in  the  Fern  Aspidium  fihx-max,  and  in  all  cases  where  so-called  radical  rosettes 


FtC  t5?, — Gr«wiiiff-v>«nt  of  *  root  of  M«Uc  {Ztä  Afoyti.  « <•  older  portion  o|  root-c«p  ;  i' jrowoifer 
part  of  S4ine;  t  *pcE  of  i;»«wlMg''{Mitltt  i  <  #  e^tcrtnl  iaycr  of  tJssue  of  root— the  cell-walli  ar« 
thlckctU'd  (c  v) ;  r  *  youn;  cert««  \//ctXii  of  4Jci«J  i^fcular  bun'tlc  ;  4'  ftiitt«iied  cells  of  a  large 
Tcswl,  which  will  cubMqomtly  fano  lanit  cylindrical  ««gmenta  wltli  bordered  pits;  M  parenchyma 
of  the  pith  in  the  asial  ftrand  (bjghJj  magnifiedf. 

are  formed  by  the  leaves.     If  the  points  of  insertion  of  the  leaves  are  pushed  apart, 
the  shoot-axis  forms  internodes  or  interfoliar  parts  between  them. 

By  the  mode  of  grovsih  of  shoot-axes  during  the  phase  of  elongation,  therefore, 
a  very  material  influence  is  exerted  on  the  definitive  form  of  the  entire  shoot ;  in  so 
far  that  it  depends  upon  this,  for  example»  whether  the  leaves  are  situated  close 
above  one  another  and  form  a  rosette,  or  are  removed  some  distance  apart,  and 
arranged  in  whorls,  or  are  situated  alternately  or  scattered  on  the  elongated  stem. 
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The  leaves  which  have  been  developed  at  the  growing-poinl  of  a  shoot,  generali 
grow  much  more  rapitily  than  the  parts  of  the  latter  situated  above  their  insertion  on 
the  shoot-axis.    In  this  lies  the  cause  of  the  formation  of  buds  at  the  end  of  the  shoot 
(Fig.  258), 

In  the  leaves  also  \'arious  changes  in  form  are  brought  about  during  the  process 
of  elongation.      The  elongation  in  the  leaves  may  either  begin  at  the  apex  and  end 

at  the  base,  or  conversely ;  and  in  compli- 
cated forms  of  leaves  much  more  complex 
distributions  of  growth  may  occur. 

This  phase  of  growth  by  elongation 
effects  also  the  most  various  changes  of 
form  during  the  increase  in  volume,  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  shoots.  The  entire 
form  of  a  mature  shoot  depends  in  general 
essentially  upon  the  processes  of  con- 
figuration  which  take  place  during  elon- 
gation. Contrasted  with  the  growing-point, 
however,  this  phase  of  growth  is  distin- 
guished by  the  fact  that  no  more  new 
organs  are  developed :  only  those  already 
present  obtain  iheir  definitive  size  and 
form. 

While  the  extremely  slow  growth  of 
the  embryonic  tissue  takes  place  by  means 
of  a  proportionate  addition  of  proteid  sub- 
stances and  nuclein ;  elongation^  on  the 
contrary,  consists  in  an  enlargement  of 
the  cells  which  is  chiefly  effected  by  the 
addition  of  water.  The  cells  which  in  the 
embryonic  condition  are  solid,  and  consist 

\X  /        merely  of  protoplasm  and  nucleus^  change 

—  -  ^^      **^  during  elongation  into  vesicles  filled  with 

water,  tlie  volume  of  which  may  attain  a  hun» 
dred  or  a  thousandfold  that  of  the  original 
embiyonic  cells  :  in  this^  however,  no  pro- 
portional increase  of  the  organic  substance 
lakes  place,  but,  in  the  main,  the  intercalation  ot  water  only.  This,  however, 
does  not  preclude  that  the  still  thin  cell-walls  also  have  cellulose  deposited  in  them, 
and  that  the  protoplasm  may  increase  slightly  in  quantity.  The  enormous  inter- 
calation of  w*ater  may,  however,  go  so  far  that  shoot-axes,  leaves  and  root-fibres  jus 
fully  grown  contain  more  than  90  per  cent.,  or  even  more  than  95  per  cent,  of  their' 
weight  and  volume  of  water. 

During  this  active  increase  in  volume  of  the  cells,  especially  at  first,  numerous 
additional  cell-divisions  lake  place :  subsequently,  however,  these  become  rarer,  and 
gradually  cease  with  the  cessation  of  elongation. 

The  elongation  commences  with  the  differentiation  of  the  primitively  homo- 


Fir;  a^—Fgutstinm  »ntttir.  LoAg^todita«!  c*ctina  of  a 
»ublciranc-Mi  bud  tit  March.,  1 1  «p4C4l  cell  of  «em  ;  *— »•*  «he 
tcavn:  A.' AT  two  latent  buds  exposed  by  the  »cction.  The 
&ub«eq»cntly  very  loni;  Inicrnodca  of  tbc  tbootoiuda  Are  not  yet 
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geneous  embryonic  tissue  into  the  various  systems  of  tissues».  InlercelluJar  spaces 
soon  appear  between  the  cells  of  the  parenchyma;  the  different  kinds  of  cells 
gradually  obtain  their  characteristic  shapes;  the  cells,  at  first  only  parts  of  the 
whole  in  the  growng-point,  now  btcome  more  individualised,  peculiar  processes  of 
growth  making  themselves  evident  in  each  one ;  the  size,  external  form,  and  the 
differentiation  of  the  contents  of  each  cell  are  apparently  independent  of  those 
of  the  othcrs^bul  of  course  only  apparently.  The  various  forms  of  tissues  become 
differentiated;  the  single  cells 
individualised. 

At  the  time  when  the 
organs,  or  parts  of  organs, 
have  attained  their  external 
form  and  definitive  volume  by 
elongation,  they  are  still  imma- 
ture—not yet  fully  developed 
internally.  It  is  true  that 
the  differentiation  of  the  forms 
of  tissues  begins  even  in  the 
embryonic  tissue  of  the  grow- 
ing-point, and  continues  during 
the  elongation,  so  tliat,  at  ihe 
end  of  the  latter  process,  the 
epidermis,  vascular  bundles, 
and  the  various  parts  of  these, 
as  well  as  the  different  forms 
of  fundamental  tissue,  are 
already  to  be  plainly  distin- 
guished ;  but  the  develop- 
ment, especially  of  the  cell- 
walls,  is  not  completed  in  this 
state. 

(3)  The  third  phase  of 
growth  makes  its  appearance 
as  soon  as  the  organs  and  their 
parts  have  attained  their  per- 
manent size  and  external  form 
by  means  of  elongation,  while, 
however,  still  fiinher  changes 
are  iakiDg  place  in  the  interior 

of  the  tissue.  The  lignificaiion  in  the  vascular  bundles,  the  thickening  of  the 
cell-walls,  and  the  various  kinds  of  pitting  connected  with  it ;  the  development  of 
the  sieve-tubes,  the  ligniiication  of  the  sclerenchymatous  elements;  and  more  parti- 
cularly the  further  development  of  the  epidermis,  especially  the  stomata,  culicularisa- 
tion  and  perhaps  süicificaiion,  and  the  development  of  hairs,  now  first  attain 
completion.  The  internal  development  of  the  tissues,  which  only  occurs  late  and 
after  elongation  is  accomplished,  is  particularly  striking  in  the  case  of  the  roots. 


FIC  «59.— Parenchyma  cdl»  tram  the  iu«Mliaii  Uyer  of  th«  cdrtex  of  the  root  of 
FrittÜAri»  imfitrnUif  (t»n^ltud(iuU  Mction»  X  55^4.  j1  vtty  jroun^  cell»  «itutctrd 
dote  «bove  the  apex  n(  the  root,  »tOl  without  ccII-up.  -B  th«  Mue  «lU  about 
smiit.  above  tue  apex ;  the  ctU  aap  t  tonxi  l&olatcd  iirop%  (racuulcri]!  la  the  proto- 
p(a«tD  f,  pi^tm  of  proto^l^stu  lying  between  ihcm,  C  the  sauic  cdls  about 
7—4  moi,  Hbovc  the  apex  ;  tht  xwo  cdU  to  the  ri^ht  below  are  »ccn  frtan  in  front, 
the  targ«  cell  to  the  left  below  ut  opticaJ  »ectlon ;  the  <«ll  ta  the  liRbt  kbore  hu 
been  opened  by-  thie  section,  and  lu  ducIcua  U  aflcctod  by  the  penetntlti^  water 
peculiar  iwMUen  appearance. 
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In  those  of  the  Grasses  and  Ltliacut  (e.  g,  Maize,  FritUlaria^  &c.)  elongation  is 
completed  about  8-10  mm.  behind  the  growing-point;  but  even  50-60  mm.  further 
back  the  bordered  pits  of  the  large  vessels  are  found  to  be  only  just  fully  developed, 
and  similarly  with  other  tissue-structures.  The  internal  development  and  strengthen- 
ing of  the  tissues,  which  continue  for  some  time  after  the  completion  of  elongation, 
are  also  plainly  to  be  recognised  from  the  exterior  of  the  organs.  Leaves  and 
shoot-axes  which  have  just  finished  elongating  are  delicate»  watery»  easily  lorn,  and ' 
soon  droop  ;  whereas  they  subsequently  become  much  stronger,  richer  in  substance, 
and  more  solid. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  formulate  the  characteristics  of  this  third  stage  of 
growth,  since  all  that  has  been  said  in  ihe  lectures  on  Organography  and  on  the 
theory  of  the  tissues,  with  regard  to  the  external  form  and  internal  structure  of  the 
organs  of  the  plant,  concerns  this  last  developmental  stage.     Only  one  point  further 

need  be  mentioned  here.  With  the  exist- 
ence of  the  cambium  in  the  shoot-axes 
and  older  roots  of  the  Conifers  and 
woody  Dicotyledons,  of  course  a  new 
process  of  growth  is  ushered  in,  and  the 
cambium  corresponds  in  many  respects 
to  the  embryonic  tissue  o^  the  growing- 
point.  It  is  distinguished  from  this  latter, 
however,  in  that,  normally,  it  only  produces 
new  masses  of  tissue,  but  not  new  organs  : 
nevertheless  the  latter  process  also  may 
take  place  under  certain  circumstances. 
In  the  case  of  cut-off  woody  stems,  for 
example,  the  cambium  swells,  grows  out, 
and  forms  a  so-called  callus — ^i.e.  a  cushion 
consisting  of  soft  tissue— in  which  growing- 
points  for  the  development  of  new  shoots 
are  developed. 

The  three  phases  of  growth  here  dis- 
tinguished usually  pass  into  one  another  without  interruption,  so  that  no  definite 
line  can  be  drawn  between  the  embryonic  condition  and  that  of  elongation,  or 
between  the  latter  and  that  in  which  the  internal  development  is  being  completed. 
The  relation  between  them  is  very  simple  in  the  roots ;  whereas  the  most  various 
comphcations  may  occur  in  shoots,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  plant  in  each  case. 
The  growing- point  of  a  shoot  is  only  apparently  merely  the  end  of  the  shoot- 
axis,  as  it  is  generally  held  to  be.  The  manner  in  which  the  leaves  and  lateral 
shoots  are  developed  from  the  growing-point  of  a  shoot  shows,  on  the  contrary,  that 
the  latter  is  not  merely  the  termination  of  the  shoot-axis,  but  is  the  embryonic  be- 
ginning of  the  entire  shoot,  which,  in  its  turn,  consists  of  shoot-axis  and  leaves. 

Just  as  new  grow  ing-points  of  shoots  can  arise  from  growing-points  of  shoots,  so 
also  on  a  young  leaf,  so  long  as  it  still  consists  of  embryonic  tissue,  a  large  number 
of  secondary  growing-points  may  arise,  which  may  then  produce  tertiary  growing- 
points,  and  even  those  of  a  higher  order,  as  shown  in  Fig.  a6i.     Hence  the  sub- 


PI&  sBoL— IxfngHwdnul  MdioQ  tbrotiEli  tbe  aptai  «f  mi 
«net  liM»t  of  Hi^furU  ^mtimrig.  t  «im»  of  Hem ;  ^  A>  ttie 
tair«»  (in  vtxtrla)  -,  k  k  ■■UUry  bwlt  of  th«  [anrr  and  which 
dlbccome  Aowtn  :  4>— ^  th«  ftnt  vcaiH^  Th.;dark  pdirtsäfllK 
Iteiw  tadkate  the  bUcnul  eortn.  «hh  iU  inrcrccUular  c|i*ccs. 
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sequent  external  form  and  segmentation  of  a  leaf  becomes  sketched  outj  and  tliis  then, 
according  to  the  mode  and  course  of  elongation  in  each  case,  becomes  a  branched, 
divided,  pinnate,  lobed,  or  simply  a  toothed  leaf.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the 
whole  of  tlje  embryonic  tissue  of  a  leaf  is  finally  transformed  by  elongation  into 
permanent  tissue :  tlie  whole  leaf  is  then  completely  developed.  Nevertheless,  cases 
also  occur  where  the  apex  of  the  leaf  persists  for  a  long  time  in  the  embryonic 
condition,  while  its  basal  portions  become  elongated  and  fully  developed.  This 
happens  even  in  the  case  of  some  large  pinnate  leaves  of  Dicotyledons — e,g,  Af/an- 
ihus,  Rc^im'a,  &c. :  after  some  time,  however,  the  growing-point  of  the  leaf  in  tlicac 
cases  becomes  transformed  wholly  into  permanent  tissue.  In  some  Ferns,  on  the 
other  hand  {Nfpkrolepis,  Glac/um'a,  Mirimsia,  Lyg&djum\  the  ends  of  the  leaves,  or 
of  their  lateral  segments,  remain  in  the  em- 
bryonic condition  for  years,  so  that  a  con- 
tinual or  periodically  repeated  lengthening 
of  the  organ  takes  place  by  elongation  just 
as  in  perennial  shoots. 

The  growing-points  of  shoots,  how*- 
ever,  may  also,  on  the  contrary,  become 
wholly  transformed  into  permanent  tissue, 
when  they  of  course  cease  to  be  growing- 
points  :  this  is  the  case,  for  example,  in  the 
formation  of  the  thorns  of  Rhamntts  cq' 
ihartica,  Giedfischmy^nd  others.  In  the  latter 
instance  they  are  branched  shoots,  which 
only  produce  very  small  leaflets,  and  con- 
sist at  first  of  very  delicate  tissue,  which 
subsequently,  however»  lignifies  to  masses 
hard  as  stone :  the  points  of  these  thorns 
are  the  previous  growing-points,  which 
are  now  likewise  llgntfied. 

All  that  has  been  said  so  far  refers  to 
the  relations  of  growth  in  the  Vascular 
plants  and  the  majority  of  the  Muscinese : 
as  already  pointed  out  above,  the  same 
processes  of  growth  may  also  be  recog- 
nised e\'en  in  the  Algae  and  Fungi,  though  often  only  in  a  rudimentary  form  and 
taking  a  much  simpler  course.  Besides  these,  however,  as  w^as  stated  in  the  lectures 
on  Organography,  entirely  different  types  of  growth  also  occur.  These  may  both 
be  ülüäirated  by  a  few  examples. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  cases  is  found  in  those  Algae  the  growth  of 
which  is  not  accompanied  by  ceU-divisions,  and  among  which  the  Coulcrpa^ 
in  Fig.  263  may  serve  as  an  example.  The  figure  shows  at  once  that 
have  here  to  do  with  a  plant  the  whole  vegetative  body  of  which  is  moulded  on, 
and  therefore  grows  according  to,  exactly  the  same  plan  as  that  of  a  crecfnng 
YSicnbr  plant  The  creeping  shoot-axis  vt  produces  branched  roots  on  its 
lover  skky  and  leaves    contaming  chlorophyll  on  its    npper  side.      As  in   the 
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case  of  a  creeping  phanerogamous  plajil,  the  roots  as  well  as  Uic  leaves 
arise  from  the  advancing  apex — the  growing-point — which  is  here  projecting, 
however,  so  that  the  youngest  leaf  and  the  joungesl  root  are  somewhat  distant 
from  the  ap>ex  :  hence  no  proper  bud  enveloping  the  growing-point  exists  at  all. 
What  is  most  important  for  us,  however,  is  the  fact  that  no  cell-formation 
whatever  lakes  place  in  the  interior  of  this  plant:  no  cell-walls  exist  either  in 
the  growing-point  or  in  the  completely  developed  organs.  In  the  cavity  of 
the  thick-walled  vescicle,  however,  the  ramifications  of  which  constitute  the 
entire  plant,  numerous  bars  consisting  of  cellulose  are  found,  which  traverse  the 
lumen  of  the  cell  like  pillars  and  rafters,  in  order  to  confer  greater  firmness 
on    the   whole   structure:    in  more  slender  forms  of  CceloblasleK,   however,  as 


Fig«  jte.— CdviW/d  iTAstifttM.,  The  entire  plant  consists  of  11  vesicle  whkli  is  not 
dlvldcil  UiU>  chainbcn  or  celU.  r  the  eroointf'^P'^lnt  of  (he  crcepinir  doni-renlnil  thoo«- 
■«i»  s\  ^h  luvest  w  roots  (nat  *^>. 

in  the  common  Vaucheria^  even  these  are  wanting.  It  is  now  only  necessary, 
therefore,  to  leave  out  from  what  has  been  said  above  as  to  the  difference  of  the 
three  phases  of  growth  all  that  refers  to  the  cellular  structure,  which  does  not  exist 
here,  and  all  the  rest  applies  even  to  this  non-cellular  plant. 

A  second  example  may  be  taken  to  show  the  corresponding  condition  of  affairs 
in  one  of  the  more  highly  organised  Fungi.  The  accompanying  figure  (Fig,  263)  shows 
the  development  of  a  Mushroom  of  the  genus  Agaricus,  At  /  is  represented  a  small 
piece  of  the' mycelium  (w),  the  thicker  filaments  of  which  consist  of  numerous  hyphae 
running  parallel  to  one  another.  The  mycelium  behaves  in  all  essential  points  like  the 
branched  root-system  of  a  higher  plant;  at  the  end  of  each  filamont  there  is  a  growing- 
point  from  which  new  growing-points  are  developed  as  buds,  At  certain  points  of  this 
mycelium,  at  a  and  ^,  organs  of  reproduction  are  formed,  one  of  which  is  represented 
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somewhat  enlarged  at  c,  to  the  right  above :  the  apex  of  this  consists  of  a  gro^^^ng- 
point,  while  the  lower  jxjrtion  is  already  in  process  of  efongaiion.  The  somewhat 
older  fructification  represented  at  // 
and  ///  is  commencing  to  form  the 
umbrella-like  expansion  [pi'leus)  at  its 
apex,  the  elongation  at  the  top  ceasing 
meanwhile;  hence  ihe  mass  of  tissue 
becomes  extended  radially  all  round 
the  growing-point,  as  shown  still  fur- 
ther developed  at  IV,  The  embryonic 
character  of  the  fungal  tissue  now  dis- 
appears at  the  apex  and  on  the  upper 
side  generally  of  the  developing  pileus, 
but  is  maintained  for  some  lime  longer  on 
its  lower  surface,  from  which  very  nu- 
merous thin  laraeilas:  now  grow  out,  radi- 
atipg  from  the  stem  to  the  periphery  01 
the  pileus.  From  these  the  reproductive 
organs  are  developed.  It  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  recognise  in  the  processes  ot 
growth  briefly  indicated  in  Agar  tens  ^ 
relations  similar  in  the  main  to  those 
which  we  meet  with  in  the  more  liighly 
organised  plants,  which  is  in  this  case 
so  much  the  more  remarkable  since  the 
mycelium  and  the  fructification  of  the 
Fungus  consists  of  single  filaments  or 
byphoe,  each  individual  one  of  which 
represents  as  it  were  an  independent 
growing  plant,  in  which  growing- points 
and  the  various  phases  of  growth  are  to 
be  observed,  as  in  the  Mould-fungi. 
In  the  mycelium  and  fructification  of 
the  present  Fungus,  however,  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  such  hypha;  are  com- 
bined in  such  a  manner  that  all  their 
growing-points  become  united  in  the 
growing-point  of  a  branch  of  the  my- 
celium, or  that  of  an  organ  of  repro- 
duction. 

It  would  not  be  difidcult  to  find 
dozens  of  other  cases  among  the  Fungi 
and  Algae  in  which  the  typical  processes  of 
growth  still  make  their  appearance,  it  is 
true,  here  and  there,  but  in  which  they  yet  are  replaced  more  or  less  by  widely  diBerent 

igements.     As  a  particularly  striking  example  in  this  direction,  I  may  mention  one 


\m\  wirli  yonnc  CractUcktiae  a  «ul  *  {lut .  ti«) ;  t  one 
of  the  latter  In  toogitadbul  «ectioa  (magiL  |.  it  older 
fruqtigcailon,  itie  pQetu  ii  bcKUuting  to  be  IbrtQed. 
///  tbc  Mne  ia  looettudiiua  lectioa  /f*  the  pilau 
rurüicr  ilr«d<>ti«4 ;  v  velun.  Tlie  tioes  in  tbc  loocl» 
tudiiul  fcctiofu  iacUot«  lii*  coitn«  of  ih«  hyplub. 


FlC.a&&— Vcrtkalftcctknor«  rmuig  rmcttfcftlWiu 
<A^M*Uua  ^itfmätat*  (c£  tike  ted— 4  »U  sisel« 
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of  our  most  remarkable  Gastromycetes,  Phaflus  impudicus,  the  mycelium  of  which, 
consisting  of  thick  while  ihreads  growing  in  the  soil  of  forests,  presents  efjsentially  tlie 
same  appearance  as  that  of  the  Agaric  considered  above.  The  fructification  of  the 
Phallus  arises  as  a  spheroidal  protuberance,  composed  of  interwoven  hyphse,  on 
one  of  the  superficial  branches  of  the  mycelium.  This  protuberance  while  young 
may  be  looked  upon  as  a  growing-point,  the  mass  of  tissue  of  which,  however,  while 
growing  up  to  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  undergoes  a  differentiation  quite  other  than  in  the 
cases  hitherto  considered  j  for  although  here  also  the  polarity  existing  between  the  base 
and  apex  of  the  structure  is  not  entirely  given  up,  siill  that  process  of  growth  which 
may  be  compared  with  i!ie  elongation  of  a  normal  plant  affects  the  fungal  tissue,  which 
has  passed  out  of  the  embryonic  stage,  in  such  a  way  that  concentric  layers  of  tissue 
are  differentiated.  This  occurs  chiefly  as  follows :  the  most  external  layer,  a^  and 
one  lying  deeper,  /,  attain  considerable  solidity,  while  the  layer  g  situated  between 
them  becomes  transformed  into  a  soft  deliquescent  jelly.     The  portion  of  tissue 


Fir-.    '         "    '      rrHUM/rdWH/vAftft,  «fl«r  A,  Braun  (400).    j*  a  disc  cantivtinc  of  cells  whkh  har«  ^own  to^rt]i<"r. 
Ai  c  t^'  Hbnme  «f  a  cell  i»  Jut  cmcri^inff ;  it  contiUn*  the  duugtiter«!!!«  produced  by  the  di^i'>n  at  tiic 

green  pr  iriotu  tta|;e>  of  dtvteion  af  the  c«IU ;  x/  tXiii  in  the  walk  of  cdh.  alnad;  emptied,    B  the  entirely 

«iiief|cd  innvr  iiiirciin  fA  tba  frail  of  rhc  mother -cell  (^)  mucb  tvoUen  lad  cobtalafaiff  the  dKisrhter<ells  j^,  which  are 
acti»«ty  «werinin^.  C  Ibe  «une  ccttklamily  4J  hour*  after  eimxdiäa«  uul  «hoiiTtaflcr  the  coiuing  to  rest  of  the  snwl'l 
rdh   thnr  have  Arranged  UieioiHlvci  wto  a  disc  which  is  aircwiy  bcfiminc  to  devdopc  into  one  like  A, 


marked  st  forms  a  hollow  cylinder,  the  apex  of  which  (jc)  is  in  connection  with  the 
firm  membrane  / :  in  its  interior,  A,  is  a  hollow  cavity.  The  mass  marked  sp  con- 
sists of  the  spores  or  reproductive  cells  of  the  Fungus.  When  this  complicated 
differentiation  of  tissue  (reminding  one  of  the  formation  of  certain  berry-like  or 
plum-like  fruits  of  Phanerogams)  is  completed,  a  final  act  of  growth  suddenly  lakes 
place  in  damp  weather.  The  stalk  si  now  jjecomes  extended  in  a  few  hours  lo 
a  length  of  20-30  cm.,  its  diameter  being  3-4  cm. :  by  this  the  membrane  a  is 
ruptured  at  the  apex,  while  the  membrane  /,  together  with  the  mass  of  spores  sp, 
remain  pendent  from  the  top  of  the  elongated  stalk,  and  the  base  of  the  latter  is 
surrounded  by  ihe  ruptured  layers  a,  g  and  w,  much  as  if  by  a  broken  egg-shell. 
The  deviations  from  the  normal  type  of  growth  prevailing  in  the  vegetable  kingdom 
go  still  fonlier  in  some  other  Gastromycetes,  as  in  ihe  genera  CtathruSy  Geasler^  and 
Crucibulum  (cf.  Fig.  162). 

But  even  in  the  AlgE,  the  majority  of  which  follow  the  type  of  growth  previously 
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described,  various  families  are  found  with  x'try  considerable  devialions  from  it.  In 
the  lectures  on  Organography,  I  have  already  referred  in  detail  to  the  genus 
Laminarta,  belonging  to  the  subdivision  Phasosporeae.  In  Laminan'a,  the  inter- 
calary growing-point  of  the  shoot  adds  to  the  length  of  the  shoot-axis  downwards, 
producing  each  year  a  new  frond,  on  the  contrary,  upwards ;  the  new  frond  is  thus 
interposed  between  the  old  frond  and  the  intercalary  growing-point. 

Referring  to  p.  70  for  further  details»  I  may  now  make  a  few  remarks  on  ihe  Algae 
in  the  subdi\'isions  Hydrodictyese  and  Volvocineoe,  where  a  totally  different  arrange- 
ment in  space  of  the  embr)'onic  and  later  stages  of  growth  takes  place,  though  even  here 
the  sequence  with  respect  to  time  is  still  maintained.  One  of  the  simplest  examples  in 
this  connection  is  afforded  by  Peduisirum . 
a  plant  common  in  our  waters  and  the 
development  of  which  is  ilhistrated  in  Fig. 
265.  The  mature  plant  A  consists  of  a 
flat  disc,  the  cells  of  which  are  arranged 
in  concentric  circles.  In  the  jirocess  of 
reproduction  the  contents  of  the  cells  break 
up  into  a  large  number  of  small  cells, 
which,  enveloj^ed  in  a  vesicle  (B),  escape 
into  ihe  water  and  there  swarm  for  some 
lime  with  a  trembling  movement.  The 
young  cells,  which  taken  all  together  have 
to  be  regarded  as  the  embryonic  condition 
of  a  new  plant,  then  arrange  themselves 
spontaneously  in  the  form  of  a  disc,  made 
up  of  concentric  circles ;  and  as  soon  as 
this  has  taken  place,  as  in  C,  they  all 
begin  to  grow,  and  the  very  young  plant  is 
now  in  the  stage  of  elongation.  Some 
little  lime  before  ihe  end  of  this  phase, 
however,  the  third  phase  of  growth — the 
completion  of  development  of  the  cell- 
contents  and  cell-walls — commences»  until  the  stage  A  is  again  reached. 

Furthest  removed  from  all  other  modes  of  growth  is  that  of  the  Myxo- 
mycetes.  These  consist,  in  their  first  period  of  life — that  in  which  nutrition 
occurs— of  naked  motile  masses  of  protoplasm,  creeping  forth  from  the  nutritive 
substratum  as  a  so-called  plasmodium.  Such  a  plasmodium,  according  to  its 
specific  nature  in  each  case,  may  assume  the  most  various,  and  often  extraordinarily 
beautiful  forms.  Not  rarely  it  dcvclopes  at  last  into  a  stem,  situated  on  the  sub- 
stratum, and  passing  above  into  a  clavate,  spherical,  or  umbrella-like  expansion,  as  in 
Fig.  266.  So  long  as  this  process  of  construction  continues,  the  entire  plant  con- 
sists  of  soft  protoplasm,  and  in  this  condition  the  r^Iyxomycete  may  be  compared, 
to  a  certain  extent,  with  the  embryonic  condiiion  of  a  higher  plant,  although  even 
this  comparison  fails  in  some  respects.  Only  when  the  external  form  is  completed 
does  thir  outer  layer  of  protoplasm  harden  to  a  firm  membrane,  while  its  inner 
portions  develope  tubular  filaments  of  the  most  various  forms,  the  so-called  capillitium: 


Fig.  gOk'-'Didymittm /triHxrtim  (a  Myxomycdef  in  fruc- 
tHvc«tian :  only  the  solid  network  produced  from  the  plAsmo- 
dium  is  repres«Bted  {aittx  Roatafituki). 
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the  remainder  of  the  protoplasm,  that  which  is  capable  of  true  development  an 
which  is  contained  between  the  capillitium,  breaks  up  into  innumerable,  minut 
rounded  portions,  which  constitute  the  reproductive  cells  or  spores.  Thus  we  ha\ 
here  processes  of  growth  where  even  the  last  trace  of  accompanying  cell-formatio 
has  disappeared.  While  in  the  Cceloblast«  the  entire  plant,  if  we  wish  to  extend  th 
comparison  to  the  utmost,  may  be  regarded  as  a  single  cell,  since  it  is  enveloped  b 
a  firm  cellulose  membrane,  this  is  no  longer  possible  in  the  case  of  the  Myxomycete 
although,  as  we  have  seen,  they  develope  definite  forms  and  grow.  In  this  case,  a 
extremely  simple  form  of  cell  development  appears  only  when  the  growth  is  cor 
eluded ;  this,  however,  has  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  growth  itself. 

It  is  important  to  refer  to  this  point,  since  for  a  long  time  the  utterly  mistake 
view  was  held,  that  the  whole  configuration  and  increase  in  volume  of  a  plaf 
may  be  explained  from  the  life  of  its  individual  cells.  Such  is  evidently  not  the  case 
just  as  the  growth  of  the  whole  plant  and  of  one  of  its  entire  organs,  so  also  that  c 
its  individual  cells  results  from  general  laws  of  configuration,  which  dominate  organi 
quite  in  the  same  way  as  inorganic  material. 


LECTURE    XXVIL 

RELATIONS  BETWEEN  GROWTH  AND  CELL-DIVISION  IN  THE 
EMBRYONIC  TISSUES. 


GnowTH — i.e.  the  increase  in  volume  and  change  of  form— may  lake 
place  in  plants  even  without  accompanying  cell-divisions.  In  this  connection, 
I  have  already  repeatedly  referred  to  the  non-cellular  plants,  such  as  Bolrydium^ 
Cauhrpa,  Vauckeruiy  etc.,  and  particularly  to  the  ^lyxomycetes.  It  is  important 
lo  bear  this  fact  in  mind  ;  because  it  proves  that  the  formation  of  cells  is  a  pheno- 
raenon  subordinate  to,  and  independent  of,  growth*  The  excessive  importance  for 
organic  life  hitherto  ascribed  to  cell-formation  found  expression  in  this  direction  also, 
in  that  it  was  believed  that  growth  depended  upon  the  formation  of  cells.  This  is, 
however,  not  the  case.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  fact  is  of  course  important, 
that  while  a  few  hundred  simple  forms  of  plants  exist  in  which  growth  is  not  accom- 
panied by  cell-division,  in  all  other  plants  growth  and  cell-division  are  intimalely 
connected  with  one  another.  In  attempting,  then,  to  make  clear  the  relations  of 
the  two  processes- — growth  and  cell-division — it  is  above  all  to  be  insisted  upon 
that  growth  is  the  primary,  and  cell-division  the  secondary  and  independent 
phenomenon. 

The  following  is  an  epitome  of  a  detailed  investigation  of  the  matter  which  I 
published  in   1878-79^     The  matter  here  depends  upon  geomelricah  and  in  part 


1  ^g  Q^^  (_||g  fj^f  investigations  which  Jaid  the  foundatioDS  as  to  the  relations  between  growth 
and  cell-division,  as  so  much  of  the  best  of  our  literature,  10  Naegeli's  ingenious  researches:  he 
startctl  with  a  series  of  treatises  on  this  subject  in  his  '  Zeit  ich  rift  fiir  tinssensrhaftlieht  Botanik,^ 
published  with  Schleideo,  in  1 821^-1840,  a  literalure  consolidated  by  numerous  observers  in  still  more 
numerous  treatises.  All  NacgcliV  successors,  however,  held  exactly  to  the  scheme  established  by  htm, 
according  to  which  also  Schwendener,  with  Naegeli's  cu-operalion,  fnilher  represented  the  relations 
between  growth  and  cell-division  in  their  book  'Das  MU'ros/ttop*  IL  Aufl.  1877,  pp.  544,  &c, 

I  established  the  point  of  view  explained  in  my  lecture,  and  which  has  given  an  entirely  different 
turn  to  the  ideas  concerning  this  subject,  in  my  treatises,  *  üinf  äie  Attorttnunj^  air  Zclkn  in  jüngsten 
Pßanzentheilm^  (Arb,  des  bot.  Inst,  in  Wzbg.  B.  II.  H.  1,  1878)  and  *  Über  ZetUnattürdnnng  und 
Wachsthum'  (ibid.  H.  2,  1879). 

In  the  first-named  treatise  I  sought  to  give  precision  to  my  view  as  to  the  proce&scs  of  growth  in 
growing- points  and  other  embryonic  masses  of  tissue  by  stating  (p.  5»),  •  If  we  abstract  from  the 
so-called  individuality  of  the  cell,  and  pay  attention  only  to  the  course  of  the  layers  which  cross  one 
another  in  three  directions,  we  obtain  a  structure  which  may  be  compared  with  the  internal  structtire 
of  a  mnch  thickened  cell-wall.  The  three  sj'stems  of  layers  in  the  growing-poini  correspond  to  the 
system  of  concentric  layers  and  the  two  systems  of  so-aillcd  striation  of  the  cell- wall,  as  they  have 
been  described  by  Njtegeli.  Stratification  &nd  striation  of  the  cell-wall,  as  is  known,  depend  on  a 
regular  altwuation  of  denser  and  less  dense  substance  in  three  direclioDs,  which  cut  one  another,  as 
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purely  mechanical,  considerations,  which  can  only  be  rendered  quite  clear  by  vei 
careful  thinking;  since,  however,  I  have  set  myself  the  task  in  these  lectures  of  only 
expounding  what  is  immediately  capable  of  comprehension,  I  must  confine  myself  to 
making  clear  a  series  of  the  most  elementary  and  easily  intelligible  facts. 

Above  all,  it  is  important  to  point  out  that,  apart  from  a  few  exceptions,  the 
directions  in  which  the  new  cell-walls  of  a  growing  plant-organ  appear»  depend  upon 
the  internal  distribution  of  growth  as  well  as  upon  the  external  form  of  the  growing 
organ  ;  the  direction  of  any  newly  formed  division-walJ  whatever  is  determined  in 
advance  by  these  factors.  Sections  through  growing,  and  especially  through  young: 
parts  of  the  plant,  always  show  arrangements  of  llie  cells  which  are  quite  definite,  and 
in  the  highest  degree  characteristic  j  the  directions  of  the  cell-divisions  are  by  no 
means  accidental»  and  an  observer  sufiicienüy  acquainted  with  geometrical  and 
mechanical  science  at  once  recognises  in  the  structures  presented  by  the  totality  of 
cell-walls  within  an  organ,  cut  in  the  proper  manner,  that  we  have  here  to  do  with 
a  conformity  to  law,  the  true  meaning  of  which»  however,  is  difficult  to  decipher. 
It  will  be  well,  therefore,  in  the  first  place  to  illustrate  the  dependence  between 
growth  and  cell-division  by  a  few  examples  of  the  simplest  kind. 

The  simplest  case  is  presented  by  ihin,  filamentous  organs,  which  consist  of  a 
single  row  of  cells,  as  in  the  case  of  many  Algie  and  in  the  hyphse  of  Fungi.  As  a 
rule,  the  cell- walls  here  occur  as  transverse  septa  of  the  filament — i.e.  each  new 
division-wall  cuts  the  long  axis  and  the  circumference  of  the  filament  at  right  angles» 
Nevertheless  a  few  exceptions  are  found  even  here.  In  the  root-hlaments  of  the 
true  Mosses,  as  well  as  of  the  Characeae,  the  transverse  septa  are  oblique  to  the 
long  axis,  for  which  in  ihe  meantime  no  satisfactory  explanation  can  be  given. 
However,  in  contrast  to  the  enormously  large  number  of  cases  in  which  cell- 
filaments  are  divided  by  transverse  walls  cutting  at  right  angles,  these  are,  but  rare 
exceptions, 

When  we  take  into  consideration  the  growth  and  cell-division  of  isolated  cells  the 
volume  of  which  becomes  enlarged  in  all  directions,  the  problem  is  a  more  com- 
plicated one.     We  meet  with  such,  for  instance,  in  a  large  number  of  simple  Algae, 


Naegeli  aptly  remsrks,  like  the  three  cleavage  planes  of  a  crystal.  By  means  of  stratification  and 
utriation  the  substance  of  a  cell-wall  is  cut  up  into  polyhedral  areolse,  so  that  the  three  systems  of 
densest  layere  form  a  network,  in  the  meshes  of  which  the  leas  dense  areolae  (containing  most  water) 
arc  enclosed.  The  substance  of  a  thick  cell-wall  is  hnilt  up  like  the  primary  meristem  of  a  growing- 
point.  The  cell  »walls  mutually  cutting  in  three  directions  correspond  to  the  densest  lamellse  of 
ä  thick  cetl-wall,  and  the  protoplasmic  bodies  of  the  cells  of  the  primary  meristem  to  the  soft  areolae. 
1  will  not  here  follow  this  comparison  (which  ts  without  constraint)  further,  but  only  remark  that 
it  becumea  the  more  apt  the  tmaller  the  cells  of  the  primary  meristem  are.' 

Two  years  after  this  statement  of  mine  «  treatise  by  Schwendencr  appeared,  '  (Jhir  die  dmrck 
Wachsthum  bedingte  Verschiebung  kleinster  Theilchen  in  trajektoriscken  C«n^r/» '  (Monatsber.  der  kgl. 
Akad.  d.  VVi&s.  zu  BL-rlin.  1880 j,  where  he  entirely  adopts  the  ncAV  points  of  view  which  I  had  opened 
out  J  only  that  tp.426)  he  believe«  that  he  finds  an  important  difference  between  his  own  \'icw  and  mine. 
He  says,  *  According  to  my  (Schwcndencr's)  view  the  cell-divisions  constitute  an  independent  pheno- 
menon^ and  the  formation  of  series  of  trajectories  is  everywhere  ruled  by  the  ^ame  mechanical  prin- 
dpl^  which  condition  the  direction  of  the  rows  of  mi<%l!rje  in  starch-grains  and  thick  cell-walU,"  &c. 

I  consider  that  the  quotation  from  my  treatise,  which  had  appeared  two  years  previously,  diflcrs 
from  Schwendener's  view  just  cited  only  in  so  far  that  it  puts  ei^actly  the  same  ideas  more  in  detail 
and  more  clearly,  and  at  the  same  time  directly  coQtradicts  Schwendener's  older  views  (i^"7)  on  the 
reiation  of  growth  and  cell-division. 
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the  individuaJ  cells  of  which  grow  independently  after  each  di\ision  ;  as  in  the 
genera  Ckhrococcus,  Mirismoptdia^  Tdraspora^  Glceacapsa,  and  many  others.  In 
more  highly  developed  plants  similar  processes  take  place  in  the  mother-cells  of 
spores  and  pollen  grains.  In  these  cases  the  fact  is  particularly  clear,  tiiat  the 
mode  in  which  the  cell-divisions  follow  one  another  depends  by  no  means  on  the 
physiological  or  morphological  nature  of  the  cells,  but  upon  their  mode  of  growth 
and  external  form— especially  upon  the  latter.  F'ig,  267,  for  example,  shows  six 
different  forms  of  cell-division  in  the  pollen  mother-cells  of  one  and  the  same 
plant,  the  Orchid  Neoi/ta  nidus-avis.  In  A  the  pollen  mother-cell  had  approximately 
the  form  of  a  circular  disc,  which,  by  means  of  two  divisions  at  right  angles  to 
one  another,  is  cut  up  into  four  quadrants.  It  is  to  be  noticed,  however,  that  the 
two  vertical  division-walls  in  Fig.  A  do  not  exactly  meet  one  another,  so  that 
a  small  piece  of  the  horizontal  division-wall  remains  intercalated  between  the  points 
where  they  join  it :  this  intercalated  piece  of  the  previous  division-wall  appears  like 
a  breaking  of  it,  and  we  meet  with  such  interruptions  of  the  walls  very  generally 
in  the  division  of  t.'ssue-cells»  a  point  on 
which  1  lay  some  stress,  because  in  the 
more  complex  cases  of  tissue-formation 
ihey  interfere  with  the  otherwise  easily 
recognisable  regularity  of  the  network  of 
cell*walls. 

The  pollen  mother-cell  C  had  grown 
more  vigorously  in  one  direction,  and  had 
become  long  and  elliptical  before  its  divi- 
sions. Accordingly,  in  the  first  place  two 
transverse  walls  were  formed  at  right 
angles  to  the  long  axis  of  the  cell,  so  that 
they  divided  the  latter  into  three  approxi- 
mately equal  parts  :  the  middle  one  of  these 
cells  has  again  been  divided,  however,  by  a 
longitudinal  wall.     Here  again,  therefore, 

four  daughter-cells  have  been  produced  by  division  of  the  pollen  mother-cell,  but,  as 
is  seen,  in  an  order  different  from  that  in  -4,  corresponding  to  the  elongated  form 
which  the  mother-cell  had  assumed  before  the  division.  Whether  the  form  of 
division  represented  in  Fig,  B  was  developed  from  the  type  ^  or  C  cannot  well 
be  decided ;  but  in  B  as  well  as  in  C  we  perceive  how  the  primitively  straight  or 
slightly  curved  walls  appear  broken  after  ihe  joining  on  of  a  younger  wall,  somewhat 
like  stretched  threads  strung  together  by  another  thread.  The  division-walls  which 
meet  one  another  correspond  with  their  three  angles  to  a  so-called  string-polygon,  as 
also  18  usually  the  case  in  a  multicellular  tissue. 

The  dependence  of  the  directions  of  division  upon  the  external  form  of  the 
mother-cell  is  manifested  again  in  another  way  in  Fig.  D,  Here  the  mother-ccU 
consisted  of  a  sort  of  cylindrical  stalk  with  a  Oltle  spherical  head :  accordingly,  two 
walls  have  arisen  in  the  stalk-Hke  portion  cutting  the  external  wall  at  right  angles; 
in  the  hemispherical  Lead,  however,  the  wall  is  longitudinal.  In  Fig.  E^  the  mother- 
cell  was  approximately  globular  before  the  division :   it  is  bisected  into  two  hemi- 

[3]  ,f 
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FiC»  «ttL— The  lA»  divitioa-wifiB  of  •  «pltcrical  cell   dWided 
letrthedniJIy^ 


Spheres  by  a  division  wall.  Of  these,  the  one  has  become  elongated  in  a  vertical^ 
and  the  other  in  a  horizontal  direction:  each  of  the  two  halves,  however,  is 
divided  by  a  cross-wall  produced  at  right  angles  to  the  long  axis  of  the  secondary 
cell,  and  thus  have  arisen  two  pairs  of  cells  in  a  crossed  position.  The  mother-cell 
F  was  probably  more  completely  spherical  than  the  previous  one,  and,  accordingly 

also,  the  form  of  division  is  different  The 
mother-cell  has  here  become  divided  in  a 
tetrahedral  manner,  as  we  are  accustomed 
to  say — i.e.  six  division-walls  have  been 
produced  'simultaneously^  in  such  a  way  that 
the  spherical  mother-cell  has  become  cut 
up  into  four  daughter-cells,  each  of  which 
would  resemble  a  tetrahedon  if  the  outer 
wall  were  plane  instead  of  arched  out- 
wards. The  position  of  these  division 
walls  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  268,  and  it  may 
be  recognised  at  once,  that  in  this  case 
the  six  walls  simultaneously  produced  do  not  cut  one  another  at  right  angles.  It 
may  be  shown,  however,  that  this  case  can  be  brought  with  that  of  the  ordinary 
rectangular  cutdng  of  the  succeeding  division-walls  under  a  common  general 
expression. 

In  all  these  various  cases  of  the  division  of  a  mother-cell»  the  rule,  also  common 
elsewhere,  makes  itself  evident,  that  the  daughter-cells  which  arise  simultaneously 
are  equal  in  volume  to  one  another — le.  the  division  consists  in  a  halving  of  the 
mass  of  the  mother-cell      This  rule  also  of  course  suflfers  various  exceptions  in 

particular  cases:  otherwise,  however,  it  is 
so  comprehensive  that  it  may  always  be 
laid  down  as  the  ordinary  case. 

As  the  general  rules  of  successive  cell- 
division  in  growing  organs,  therefore,  we 
can  akeady  state  (i)  that  the  daughter- 
cells  are  usually  equal  to  one  another  in 
volume,  and  (2)  that  the  new  cell- walls  are 
situated  al  right  angles  to  those  already 
present. 

Simple  though  these  two  rules  may  ap» 
pear,  it  is  nevertheless  difficult  to  prove 
their  validity  in  many  instances,  according 
to  the  form  of  the  mother-cell  in  each  case. 
For  example,  when  tlie  dividing-cell  has 
llie  form  illustrated  in  Fig.  269 — i.e,  the  shape  of  a  tetrahedron  with  curved 
surfaces — and  if  the  successive  divisions  in  it  halve  the  volume  each  lime,  and  in 
doing  so  stand  at  right  angles  on  the  preceding  walls,  a  structiu^e  is  obtained  like 
that  shown  in  the  figure,  from  which  the  existence  of  the  relations  above  mentioned 
can  only  be  determined  by  careful  geometrical  considerations. 

That  the  mode  of  cell-division  depends  only  upon  the  increase  in  volume  and 
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the  conGg^ralion  of  a  growing  organ,  and  not  upon  its  morphological  or  physio- 
logical significance,  is  one  of  the  most  general  and  important  facts  to  which  I  have 
referred  in  my  treatises  already  quoted.  It  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  possible 
to  characterise  the  true  morphological  or  phylogenetic  nature  of  an  organ  by  the 
way  in  which  its  cell-divisions  took  place,  and  hundreds  of  treatises  and  laboriously 
drawn  plates  were  devoted  to  this  purpose.  In  the  exposition  which  follows,  I  shall 
have  plenty  of  opportunities  of  showing  how  erroneous  this  assumption  is.  Mean- 
whiJe,  however,  I  will  refer  to  a  particularly  clear  case  (Fig,  270).  It  is  at  once 
obvious  that  Figs.  C  and  Z?  exhibit  essentially  the  same  laws  of  cell-division :  in  both 
cases  we  have  a  stalked  capitulumj  with  transverse  dinsions  in  the  stalk,  and  in  the 
head  itself  transverse  and  longitudinal  divisions  which  cut  one  another  at  right 
angles.  But  C  is  a  glandular  hair  of  the 
Gourd  plant,  and  D  a  very  common  form 
of  the  embryo  of  a  Phanerogam.  In  Fig, 
A  also  we  at  once  recognise  the  type 
of  cell-division  represented  in  C  and  D,  in 
accordance  with  the  outline  of  the  simple 
organ;  but  here  the  stalk  remains  undi- 
\ided,  having  only  formed  the  cell  marked 
Ä  {apophysis).  Above  this  the  capitu- 
lum  becomes  divided  into  sectors^  which, 
as  shown  in  B^  grow  in  breadthj  and  so 
give  to  the  whole  glandular  hair  the  form 
of  a  mushroom.  The  comparison  of  the 
most  various  organs  of  the  most  different 
nature  would  only  afford  further  examples 
of  what  has  been  stated  above — that  the 
form  of  the  cell-division  depends  entirely 
ufKin  the  growdi  and  outward  form  (espe- 
cially the  latter),  and  not  upon  its  physio- 
logical and  morphological  significance. 

Among  the  most  instructive  relations 
between  cell-division  and  growth  I  count 
also  the  fact  that  the  cell-division  need  not 
take  place  during  growth  itself,  but  may 

appear  only  after  its  conclusion.  In  this  connection,  a  particularly  clear  case  has 
been  established  by  Geyler  in  the  shoots  of  Siypacauhn,  one  of  the  Algai  belonging 
to  the  Phteosporeae  (Fig.  271).  The  whole  of  the  apical  region  of  such  a  shoot, 
marked  s  and  z,  as  well  as  the  region  of  the  lateral  shoots  marked  x  and  j/, 
corresponds  not  only  to  the  growing-point  of  an  ordinary  cellular  shoot,  but  also  to 
the  portion  which  is  elongating,  Only  the  parts  which  have  grown  to  their  full 
extent,  and  marked  I,  II,  etc.,  become  gradually  converted  by  division-walls  into 
smaller  and  smaller  cells,  as  shown  in  Fig.  271 ;  and  Geyler  has  established  that  in 
the  course  of  these  cell-divisions  no  more  growih  takes  place.  We  have  therefore, 
in  this  case,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  shoot  growth  without  cell-divisions,  and  in  the 
older  portions  of  the  shoot  cell-divisions  without  growth. 

Ffa 


Fig,  374— yf,  B  tuin  of  dJfftJ-tmt  A^es  Tram  the  leaf  of 
PiHjiMit'tta  vuiganiJi  C  hair  of  Cucurbita ;  D  embryo  of  Nte*- 
tiana  Ckübacco) ;  M  the  so-called  HyiK'pliyüia 
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On  regarding  a  transverse  section  of  an  organ  properly  taken  in  acc< 
with  its  relations  of  symmetry,  a  characteristic  pattern  is  as  a  rule  presenft 
The  individual  cells  lie  by  no  means  without  order  among  themselves,  but  exW 
definite  groupings  and  arrangements  of  the  most  various  kinds»  and,  on 
reflection,  certain  arrangements  are  always  visible,  which  are  repeated 
the  most  different  organs.  It  is  beyond  all  doubt  that  these  net-works  of  ccHs/ 
the  pattern  presented  to  the  observer  may  most  simply  be  termed,  are  an  immedi 
expression  of  the  processes  of  growth  prevailing  in  the  parts  of  the  plant  concern« 
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Irreijulw  tis$ae  dbpUced  bjr  the  Krowth  In  thfckiw«  (after  De  Baiy). 


and  this  in  a  manner  exactly  similar  to  what  was  explained  previously  by  a  few  vi 
simple  examples,  only  that  in  organs  which  are  composed  of  very  numerous  ce 
the  relation  between  growth  and  the  arrangement  of  the  cells  may  often  be  not 
easy  to  discover. 

For  the  preliminary  guidance  of  the  reader  tlie  following  three  statements  m 
here  be  made  in  the  first  place. 

(i)  The  form  of  the  pattern  presented  by  a  network  of  cells  depends  chic 
upon  whether,  after  the  successive  cell-divisions,  vigorous  growth  of  single  cells 
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groups  or  layers  of  cells  (it  may  be  with  subsequent  cell-divisions)  lakes  place.  In 
this  case  individual  cells  or  groups  or  layers  of  cells  may  grow  differently,  their 
volume  and  form  altering  in  a  dififerent  way  from  the  remainder,  and  in  this  case  the 
one  must  necessarily  have  a  definite  effect  on  the  other :  mechanical  influences  of 
single  cells  or  groups  on  those  surrounding  them  must  take  place  j  tensions  and 
pressures  must  make  themselves  felt,  and  only  an  exact  investigation  and  con- 
sideration of  the  prevailing  circumstances  can  give  information  as  to  what 
mechanical  processes  have  co-operated  in  influencing  the  arrangement  of  the 
cells  in  the  organ.  We  meet  with  this  case  wherever  we  are  concerned  with 
the  external  and  internal  development,  and  therefore  the  later  phases  of  growth 
of  the  organs*. 

{2)  The  processes  are  olhenvise  so  long  as  an  organ  is  still  entirely  in  the 
embryonic  condition.  In  this  case  experience  teaches  that  the  entire  mass  of 
embryonic  tissue  grows  as  a  whole*,  that  definite  geometrical  and  mechanical 
relations  exist  between  the  's^bole  arrangement  of  cells  and  the  outward  form  of 
the  growing  organ.  Only  when  the  tissue  passes  from  the  embryonic  condition 
into  the  second  phase  of  growth,  does  the  grouping  and  differentiation  in  the 
interior  of  the  organ  mentioned  under  (i)  begin,  and  at  the  same  time  the  pattern 
of  the  cell  arrangement  becomes  essentially  different. 

(3)  The  fact  that  organs  of  like  external  form  may  nevertheless  present  quite 
different  patterns  of  cell  net-w^orks  in  their  interior,  causes  peculiar  difficulties  in  the 
imderstanding  of  these  processes.  In  other  words,  the  distribution  of  the  processes 
of  growth  in  the  interior  of  organs  which  possess  like  externa]  form  may  be  very 
different. 

In  our  further  considerations  we  will  confine  ourselves,  in  the  first  place,  to  the 
relations  presented  in  the  embryonic  tissue,  and  further,  to  such  cases  where  the 
arrangement  of  the  cells  of  the  embryonic  tissue  are  no  longer  essentially  altered  by 
subsequent  processes  of  growth^  as  the  latter  occurs  especially  in  the  development 
of  the  woody  mass  from  the  cambium,  and  in  the  growth  of  various  plants  of  simple 
organisation. 

Fig.  273  represents  the  view  from  above  of  a  flat  extended  Alga  (Mthhesia), 
and  for  the  sake  of  simplicity  we  may  assume  that  tlie  entire  body  of  the  Alga 
consists  of  a  simple  layer  of  cells  only  (which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  is  not 
the  case).  It  is  easily  recognised  that  the  portion  of  the  disc,  expanded  to  a  certain 
extent  tike  a  fan,  has  been  produced  by  a  further  growth  outwards  ha%-ing  taken 
place  on  the  one  side  of  the  primitively  elliptical  germinal  disc.  The  ccli-network  in 
this  case  comes  into  existence  by  the  flat  extended  plant- substance  having  become 
divided  into  small  areolae — i.e.  cells — by  two  systems  of  hues,  which  correspond  to 
the  cell-walls.  Of  these  systems  of  lines,  or  directions  of  cell-walls,  the  one  series 
radiate  in  a  fan-like  manner  towards  the  periphery  of  the  body  of  the  plant,  which 


*  I  sluiU  refer  to  this  point  more  in  detail  in  Lecture  XXXIIL  ' 

*  Cf.  note  I,  p.  431.  With  reference  to  a  statement  of  PfeRer  in  his  * Pßanzen-phynohgu* 
II.  pp.  97.  98,  I  need  only  remark  that  my  quoted  treatise  '  Ober  Zdhnanordnung  und  IVachsthum  ' 
was  only  possible  from  my  regarding  the  cell-wall  network  as  a  necessary  consequence  of 
* mKhsthumsbeiaegung\'  this  had  not  been  done  before,  apart  from  Hofmeister,  with  reference 
to  whose  view  I  have  remarked  all  that  is  necessary. 
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ihey  cut  more  or  less  exactly  at  right  angles,  and  as  they  become  further  distant 
from  one  another  in  this  course  towards  the  margin  new  lines  of  cell-valls  are 
continually  being  intercalated  between  them.  The  fan-shaped  structure  thus 
produced  is  shown  particularly  clearly  on  the  right  side  of  the  figure;  and  it  is 
noticed  that  the  very  various  curvings  of  the  radiating  fan-like  \^^alls  stand  in 
definite  relation  to  the  cur\'ing  of  the  line  bounding  the  circumference  which  is, 
as  a  rule,  cut  by  them  at  right  angles. 

Besides  this,  however,  the  figure  shows,  especially  on  the  left  side,  a  larger 
number  of  lines — i,e.  cell-walls — which  run  parallel  with  the  periphery,  or,  to  put 
the  fact  belter,  conformably  with  it,  and  in  the  main  these  lines  cut  the  previous 
system  of  fan-like  walls  at  right  angles.  Geometrically  expressed,  the  two  systems  of 
lines  which  divide  up  the  surface  of  the  body  of  the  Alga  into  areolae  or  cells  of 
nearly  equal  size  are  orthogonal  trajectories.  The  regular  pattern  of  this  cellular 
structure  comes  into  existence  essentially  from  the  fact  that  only  the  cells  at  the 
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external  margin  of  the  surface  grow  radiaUy  outwards,  and  become  divided  now  and 
then  in  the  tangential  direction.  Cell-divisions  thus  take  place  only  at  the  margin, 
and  the  cells  further  distant  from  it  grow  no  more,  either  in  the  radial  or  in  the 
tangential  direction.  Were  the  latter  the  case,  the  cell-network  could  only  maintain 
its  form  by  a  perfectly  equal  distribution  of  the  growth :  in  every  other  case,  however, 
it  must  be  altered. 

Attention  may  here  be  drawn  by  the  way  to  the  further  fact  that  the  fan-like 
radiating  walls  have  all  been  drawn,  even  on  the  right  side  of  the  figure,  though  in 
this  portion  the  majority  of  the  walls  running  tangentially  have  been  omitted.  It  is 
seen  that  in  this  way  there  arises  a  cell-network  different  from  that  on  the  left  side ; 
though  the  difference  only  depends  on  a  minor  point,  viz,  tliat  the  tangential 
di\'ision-walls  exist  in  smaller  numbers  than  on  the  left  side,  and  we  could  easily 
quote  examples  of  other  Algae  in  which  the  whole  cell-network  resembles  that 
represented  on  the  right  side  of  the  figure*    In  such  a  case,  however,  the  body  of 
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the  plant  g^ives  the  impression  of  having  been  produced  from  dicbotomously  branched 
cell  filaments,  whereas  this  subjective  impression  is  not  produced  by  the  left  side  of 
the  figure — unless  by  peculiar  modes  of  thinking. 

From  reasons  which  will  become  clear  in  the  further  course  of  the  exposition, 
I  distinguish  all  those  cell-walls,  or  directions  of  cdl-walls,  which  run  conformably 
with  the  circumference  of  the  part  of  the  plant  under  consideration,  as  PericIineSf 
in  contrast  to  the  Antidims  which  are  directed  towards  the  circumference,  or  actually 
cut  it,  and  these  terms  are  now  introduced  generally  into  botanical  phraseology. 
The  periclines  of  our  figure  are  therefore,  according  to  what  has  been  said  above^ 
usually  orthogonal  trajectories  of  the  anticlines. 

Widiout  too  great  theoretical  diflkuliies,  now,  we  may  suppose  the  above  figure 
to  be  the  transverse  section  of  an  irregularly  grown  woody  body.  In  this  case  the  rows 
of  cells  lying  at  the  margin,  and  alone 
bringing  about  the  growth  in  surface, 
w*ould  correspond  to  the  wood-cam- 
bium.  The  cells  proceeding  from  the 
peripheral  layer  would  then  be  de- 
veloped as  wood-cells.  As  in  the  case 
of  the  Alga,  so  also  the  wood-cells  ex- 
hibit no  growth  to  speak  of  when  they 
pass  over  from  the  cambial  or  embry- 
onic condition  into  their  definitive  form : 
the  arrangement  of  the  cells  produced 
by  the  growth  and  cell-division  in  the 
cambium  likewise  undergoes,  therefore, 
essentially  no  alteration.  The  processes 
of  cell-formation  in  the  cambium  of 
woodj  so  far  at  least  as  the  transverse 
section  is  concerned,  are  made  evident, 
however,  not  merely  in  the  individual 
cells,  but  also  in  quite  the  same  sense  in 
the  annual  rings  of  the  wood  and  in  the 
medullary  rays  or  *  silver  grain '  which 

traverse  them.  The  annual  rings  appear  here  as  periclinal  layers  of  the  mass  of  wood, 
the  medullary  rays  as  anticlinal  lines  of  cells  representing  the  orthogonal  trajectories 
of  them.  If,  as  is  the  case  with  the  inner  annual  rings  in  Fig.  274,  the  mass  of  wood  is 
nearly  circular  in  transverse  section,  the  annual  rings,  if  of  equal  thickness  all  round, 
form  concentric  circles,  and  the  medullary  rays  then  appear  as  radial  lines,  since  they 
cut  these  circles  at  right  angles.  The  figure  shows,  however,  how  the  woody  body  has 
grown  continually  more  irregular  with  increasing  age :  the  annual  rings  (periclines) 
having  grown  much  more  in  thickness  towards  the  side  0,  than  on  the  side  i.  Finally, 
by  a  wound,  the  formation  of  wood  had  ceased  at  a,  while  it  proceeded  only  so  much 
the  more  vigorously  at  the  margins  of  the  wound  w,  «,  p.  In  accordance  with  the 
course  of  the  periclinal  layers  of  wood  thus  produced,  the  medullary  rays  directed 
as  anticlines  have  also  now  assumed  other  directions,  so  that  they  everywhere  cut  the 
annual  rings  or  periclines  at  right  angles.    The  peculiar  and  very  various  curvatures 


FlC.  (t74-— Tnuunrene  »«cttan  of  the  «rood  of  a  cherry  stutii 
\FmHui  <*r«niftra)  wlikh  had  been  deprived  of  it*  t«1ex  on  the 
cideifi  two  yean  prcvioitsly.  whcqcepramiaeticeAhad  been  prOfJuccd 
M  tHH  f.  The  rhkk  rndia]  tuies  ^re  fLuurcs  produced  by  the  dfyine 
of  the  wood:  their  course  follows  the  nme  Uwuthe  medullary 
rays  represented  by  ihtn  lixies. 
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Of  the  medullary  rays  are  simply  nothing  further  than  ihe  expression  of  the  general 
rule  that  the  anticlinal  cell-walls  are  the  orthogonal  trajectories  of  the  peridtnes. 
Supported  by  this  general  rule  it  is  also  possible  in  any  given  irans^-erse  section  of 
wood,  the  annual  rings  of  which  are  known,  to  register  at  once  the  coxirse  of  the 
medullary  rays;  or,  when  the  latter  are  more  distinctly  recognisable  than  the 
annual  rings,  to  make  out  the  converse» 

In  these  cases  we  have  had  to  do  with  processes  of  growth  where  increase 
in  volume  takes  place  in  an  easily  intelligible  manner  only  at  the  margin  or 
circumference,  the  cells  there  formed,  however,  undergoing  no  further  growth  worth 
mention,  although  tliey  pass  over  into  the  definitive  condition  of  permanent  tissue, 
in  which  the  second  phase  of  growth — i.e.  elongation — is  suppressed. 

We  will  now,  however,  turn  our  attention  to  those  cases,  at  first  of  the  simpler  kind, 
where  an  organ  consisting  entirely  of  embryonic  tissue  grows  throughout  its  entire 

mass;  where  increase  in  volume 
lakes  place  not  merely  at  the  cir- 
cumference but  also  in  the  interior» 
and  accordingly  division -walls  ap* 
pear  also  in  the  interior.  For 
the  facilitation  of  the  problem 
we  will  even  here  only  concern 
ourselves  with  transverse  and  Ion* 
giludinal  sections,  or  structures 
naturally  flat,  because  the  con- 
sideration of  proper  stereometric 
relations  would  not  only  cause 
great  prolixity,  but  can  also  be 
dispensed  with  in  the  meantime 
for  our  purpose.  The  simplest 
case  is  of  course  presented  by 
P^(..  ^^  flat   organs  which    consist   of 

single  layer  of  cells  only. 
Our  further  considerations  will  gain  in  clearness,  and  will  be  much  facilitat 
if  we  construct  for  ourselves  on  paper  in  advance  various  possible  cases.  It  i$ 
already  clear  from  what  has  been  said  so  far  that  the  ordinary  case  consists  in  the 
rectangular  intersection  of  the  periclines  and  anticlines.  We  may  thus,  for  example» 
imagine  an  elliptical  disc  (Fig.  275)  consisting  of  embr)'onic  substance,  and  propose 
to  ourselves  the  question,  In  what  direction  are  the  division-walls  formed  in  it, 
if  the  growing  surface  (which  always  remains  elliptical)  is  cut  up  into  a  large 
number  of  cells  by  pericHnal  and  anticlinal  division-walls  intersecting  at  right 
angles?  Now  the  problem  is  solved  according  to  geometrical  principles  in  the 
elliptical  figure  given.  In  the  first  place,  the  area  is  divided  into  four  quadrants  by  the 
major  and  minor  axes  of  the  ellipse,  and  the  two  foci  are  marked//.  As  periclines, 
two  other  ellipses,  P  and  ^  are  drawn,  possessing  the  peculiarity  that  their  foci  are 
likewise  situated  in  //;  or,  in  other  words,  the  three  ellipses  drawn  are  confocal 
Instead  of  three  we  might  draw  a  large  number  of  confocaj  ellipses.  In  order 
that  the  anticlines  to  be  drawn  in  the  figure  everywhere  cut  the  periclinal  ellipses  at 
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right  angles,  they  must  represent  hyperbolas,  and  in  such  a  way  that  around  each  of 
the  two  fociyy  a  larger  or  smaller  number  of  hyperbolas  run,  the  axes  of  which  coincide 
at  the  same  time  wiih  the  major  axis  of  the  confocal  ellipses  :  or,  in  other  words,  ihe 
anticlines  A  and  a  are  confocal  hyperbolas*  In  each  case,  according  as  we  wish 
to  have  large  or  small  cells  in  the  disc,  the  number  of  confocal  ellipses  and  hyper- 
bolas may  be  increased.  It  is  noticed — to  remark  it  by  the  way — that  those 
hyperbolas  the  apices  of  which  lie  nearest  to  the  foci /y  there  make  a  strong  cun^e  :  on 
the  contrar)%  the  apical  curvature  of  the  hyperbolas  is  so  much  the  smaller  the  further 
they  are  distant  from  the  fociyyj  and  the  nearer  Lhey  approach  the  minor  axis  of  the 
ellipse.  If  we  further  suppose  the  whole  figure  so  altered  that  the  two  axes  become 
equal  to  one  another,  then  the  two  foci_/y' coincide  in  oue  focus,  the  confocal  ellipses 


FJr,.  876.  1 

become  converted  into  concentric  circles,  and  the  hyperbolas  A  and  a  then  appear 
as  straight  lines  which  run  from  the  centre  to  the  |)eriphery,  and  are  thus  radii 
of  the  circle» 

We  have  thus,  by  means  of  our  geometrical  construction,  obtained  a  general 
scheme  for  the  way  in  which  the  cells  must  approximately  be  arranged  in  the 
supposed  disc,  if  we  divide  it  up  into  cells  by  periclinal  and  anticlinal  partition-walls 
cutting  one  another  at  right  angles :  it  will  scarcely  be  necessary  to  say  that  the 
quadrangular  portions  of  surface,  or  areolae,  between  the  anticlines  and  periclines 
represent  the  cell- cavities» 

Having,  then,  closely  impressed  on  the  mind  this  scheme,  the  geometrical 
significance  of  which  is  readily  understood,  we  find  everywhere  in  such  flat  objects 
the  cells  arranged  in  patterns  which  obviously  accord  with  our  scheme.    In  order 
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to  demonstrate  the  validity  of  this  coustmction  on  only  a  few  examples  taken  qui 
at  random,  we  may  consider  Fig.  276.  In  this  case  A  represents  the  approximately 
elliptical  germinal  disc  of  the  Alga  {Mehksia)  which  we  have  already  considered 
above.  We  at  once  recognise  the  walls  corresponding  to  the  major  and  minor 
axes  of  the  ellipse,  by  means  of  which  the  originally  unicellular  embr\'o-plant  is  cut  up 
into  four  quadrants  :  moreover,  in  spite  of  a  few  disturbing  interruptions  in  the  walls, 
two  confocal  ellipses  are  recognised  as  periclines  and  two  hyperbolas  on  either  side  as 
anticlines.  At  the  circumference  of  this  disc  we  of  course  notice  cell-walls  which  are 
not  continued  inwards ;  if,  however,  they  were  completed  inwards,  they  too  would 
form  hyperbolas.  I  may  take  this  opportunity  of  pointing  out  that  in  an  object 
which  is  in  other  respects  constructed  according  to  our  scheme,  individual  ]X)rtions 
both  of  the  periclinal  and  anticlinal  lines  may  nevertheless  be  wanting,  because  the  cor- 
responding cell-divisions  have  been  suppressed :   the  scheme  only  implies  that  wben 

cell-walls  do  arise  they  must  lie  in  the 
directions  given.  That  the  scheme  holds 
good  for  the  most  various  cases,  is  at  once 
shown  on  regarding  Fig.  276,  i),  which 
represents  a  transverse  section  through  the 
slender  growing-point  of  Saknma,  and  G, 
which  represents  the  transverse  section  of 
the  vein  of  a  young  leaf  of  a  Fern  {Trtcho- 
manes). 

When  the  elliptical  circumference  ap- 
proaches the  circular  form,  or  actually 
becomes  a  circle,  as  in  the  Figures  C,  £, 
F,  H^  Ky  here  also  two  anticlinal  walls 
(in  this  case  radial  walls)  are  the  first  to 
appear,  by  means  of  which  the  disc  is  di- 
vided into  equal  quadrants.  If  further  cell- 
di\isions  now  follow  inside  the  quadrants, 
it  would  at  once  contradict  the  law  of  rectangular  intersection  if  these  new  walls 
were  to  run  from  the  centre  to  the  periphery;  since  these  anticlines  (radii)  would 
then  meet  in  the  centre  of  the  disc  at  very  acute  angles.  This  never  occurs ;  on 
the  contrary,  all  such  objects  show  that  the  anticlines  running  inwards  from  the 
circumference  make  a  curve  in  order  to  abut  laterally  on  one  of  the  preceding  walls 
of  the  quadrants,  tliough  the  direction  in  which  these  curved  anticlines  run  may 
be  different  in  each  quadrant. 

While,  in  the  construction  of  the  foregoing  scheme,  I  started  from  a  geometrical 
form  with  perfectly  defined  outline — i.  e.  an  ellipse — it  was  thereby  implied,  if  the 
anticlines  and  periclines  cut  at  right  angles,  that  the  periclines  must  be  confocal 
ellipses  and  the  anticlines  confocal  hyperbolas.  It  would,  of  course,  be  impossible  to 
produce  with  the  same  exactness  geometrical  constructions  for  every  kind  of  outline 
which  an  embry^onic  organ  can  show ;  but  it  is  at  once  clear  that  even  when  the  out- 
line is  not  actually  an  ellipse,  but  only  more  or  less  resembles  one,  the  entire  cell- 
network  must  nevertheless  present  a  pattern  similar  to  the  one  which  there  exists,  if  the 
anticlines  and  periclines  cut  one  another  at  right  angles.     For  example,  in  Fig.  277 
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Fic  370«—^  i  very  youAB»  S  «a  older  enbrya  of  OttkiHiM  (»fter  K'och). 


A  B  the  resemblance  to  our  scheme  is  again  perceived  at  once,  although  ihe  outlines 
can  hardly  pass  as  ellipses.  Besides,  we  have  here  the  case  that  the  organ  which 
we  are  considering  as  cut  up  into  cells  simokaneously  with  growth  is  provided  on 
the  one  side  with  a  stalk.  In  such  cases  a  hypophysis  {h)  regularly  makes  its 
appearance  at  the  boundary  be- 

tween  stalk  and  head.     Hanstein  >j  j^ 

formerly  held  this  to  be  an  organ 
pe'culiar  to  the  embryos  of  Pha- 
nerogams :  it  Ss,  however,  noiliing 
further  than  the  expression  of  the 
general  law  of  cell-division  for  the 
case  here  given. 

In  these  figures  we  meet  with 
yet  another  fact  of  experience,  in 
that  the  sequence  in  time  in  the 
origin  of  the  anticline  and  peri- 
cUne  walls,  even  in  very  similar 
objects,  is  variable  in  a  high 
degree.  Sometimes,  as  in  Fig. 
277  A,  numerous  anticlines   are 

produced,  the  periclines  (fi  in  E)  only  following  subsequently;  or  pericUnes  arise 
followed  at  once  by  the  anticlines,  as  in  Fig,  278  B,  But  even  this  in  no  way  alters 
the  validity  of  the  scheme  described  above,  in  the  construction  of  which  it  is  of  course 
immaterial  whether  the  anticlines  or  the  perichnes  are  drawn  first. 

As  a  rule,  the  external  form  of  very  young  organs  which  still  consist  of 
embryonic  substance  changes  as 
they  gradually  develope.  Hence 
the  case  occurs  not  rarely  that 
walls  which  have  already  been 
produced  undergo  displacements 
and  curvatures  during  the  alter- 
ation in  form  of  the  entire  struc- 
ture, in  such  a  manner  that  they 
now  become  adapted  to  the  new 
form  of  the  organ  as  if  they  had 
only  been  produced  after  its  at- 
tainment Since  this  case,  hither- 
to little  noticed,  is  of  peculiar  im- 
portance for  the  theory  of  growth, 
because  it  throws  new  light  on 
the  intercalations  and  movements 
taking   place    in   the   embryonic 

mass  of  tissue,  I  may  here  adduce  an  illustrative  scheme  and  an  example.  In  Fig. 
379  to  the  left  is  represented  a  filamentous  structure,  which  is  divided  by  several 
transverse  walls  TT  and  by  one  series  of  longitudinal  walls.  The  figure  on  the  right 
shows  us  the  same  structure  after  the  filament  has  become  transformed  into  a  stalked 
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elliptical  disc :  one  of  the  preceding  transverse  walls  T  is  still  present  as  a  straigfat 
transverse  wall  RR^  and  the  series  of  longitudinal  walls  referred  to  above  also  still 
exists  as  a  straight  longitudinal  wall  in  the  direction  of  the  major  axis  of  the  ellipse. 
In  accordance  with  the  mode  of  growth  mentioned,  however,  the  other  walls  pre- 
viously marked  7*  have  now  become  converted  into  hyperbolically  curved  anticlines  A. 
This  figure  is  only  constructed  hj'pothetically,  and  agrees  with  the  requirement  that 
a  filament  consisting  of  two  longitudinal  rows  of  cells  shall  become  converted  into 
a  stalked  ellipse,  under  such  conditions  that  the  walls  still  cut  one  another  at  rigbt 
angles. 

In  Fig.  280,  which  represents  the  development  of  a  gemma  of  Marchantia^xhcr^ 
win  be  perceived  at  once,  in  Figs.  I-IV^  alterations  of  the  cell-network  which  agree 
in  all  essential  points  with  the  processes  illustrated  in  the  diagram  (Fig.  279). 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  also  happens  that  networks  of  cell-walls  imdergo 
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displacements  by  growth,  of  such  a  kind  that  the  usually  rectangular  cutting  of  the 
anticlines  and  periclines  passes  over  into  one  more  or  less  oblique.  This  is  occasion* 
ally  the  case  in  growing-points,  the  growth  of  which  we  shall  only  consider  later  on. 
It  is  to  be  recognised  more  easily  and  frequently,  however,  on  transverse  sections  of 
woody  bodies  with  excentric  layers.  This  process  also  may  be  made  clear  most  easily 
by  means  of  a  hypothetical  construction.  In  Fig.  281  I  have  assumed  that  a  mass  of 
wood  which  is  circular  in  transverse  section  possesses  a  pith  situated  very  excentrically. 
The  first  ring  of  wood,  /,  is  equally  thick  all  round ;  but  all  the  succeeding  annual 
rings,  //-  VII,  have  grown  much  thicker  on  the  north  side  (N)  than  on  the  south 
side  (»S).  In  order  to  simplify  the  construction  it  is  assumed  that  the  circumference  of 
each  annual  ring  is  nevertheless  circular.  The  scheme  may  be  so  imagined  that  the 
points  2,  3 — 7  on  the  line  NS  are  the  centres  of  the  six  annual  rings  following  one 
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another.  Now  if  the  medullary  rays  were  exact  orthogonal  trajectories  of  the  annual 
rings,  as  is  the  case  where  the  growth  of  the  wood  is  regular,  they  must  cut  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  disc  of  wood  at  the  points  r  r.  But  all  the  medullary  rays,  on  the 
contrary^  are  curved  towards  the  point  N^  and  therefore  away  from  S;  or,  in  other 
words,  they  are  driven  over  towards  the  line  of  strongest  growth,  which  reaches 
from  the  pith  to  N,  This  scheme  is  intended  to  illustrate  no  theory,  but  only  the 
fact,  which  is  very  often  to  be  observed  on  transverse  sections  of  wood,  that  the 
medullary  rays  are  driven  towards  the  side  of  strongest  growth  of  the  wood,  and 
therefore  sacrifice  their  rectangular  intersection  with  the  periclines— i,e.  the  annual 
rings.  Fig.  282  represents  a  particularly  clear  example  in  the  transverse  section  of  an 
exccntrically  grown  stem  of  the  Lime,  It  is  easily  noticed  that  the  medullary  rays  s  i 
are  driven  from  the  right  as  well  as  from  the  left  towards  n,  the  line  of  strongest  growth. 


It  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  however,  that  we  are  here  concerned  with  a  transverse 
section  of  wood,  the  growth  and  cell-divisions  of  which  take  place  exclusively  in  an 
outer  narrow  zone  of  the  periphery,  viz.  in  the  cambium,  whereas  in  similar  cases  in 
growing-points  the  entire  mass  of  embryonic  tissue  with  its  anticlines  and  periclines  is 
growing. 

We  have  hitherto  regarded  the  cell-network  as  a  superficies  only,  and  the 
anticlines  and  periclines  as  simple  lines.  If  we  give  a  certain  thickness  to  these  flat 
structures,  nothing  is  essentially  altered  thereby ;  what  are  mere  areolae  in  the  above 
figures  then  behave  like  the  stones  of  a  mosaic,  and  are  actual  cells.  The  matter  is 
quite  otherwise,  however,  when  we  come  to  look  upon  the  figures  hitherto  considered 
as  longitudinal  or  transverse  sections  of  ellipsoidal  or  spherical  bodies,  or  when  the 
organ  possesses  any  such  form  as  that  of  a  lens,  or  a  compressed  ellipsoid,  ice. 
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Our  space  being  limited,  however,  it  must  be  left  to  the  reader  to  reflecl  upon  the 
matters  in  question.  1  will  only  refer  to  one  particular  case,  since  it  is  common  every- 
where»    When  an  ellipsoidal,  or  spherical,  or  similar  body  becomes  divided,  walls 

regularly  occur  in  three  direc- 
tions, cutting  one  another  at  right 
angles,  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  body  is  first  cut  by  a  wali  into 
two  usually  equal  halves,  each  of 
which  is  then  bisected  by  a  wall 
standing  at  right  angles  to  the 
first  wall,  and  then  a  wall  at  right 
angles  to  the  first  and  second 
cuts  the  whole  into  eight  octants. 
In  each  of  these,  anticlinal  and 
periclinal  cell-walls  now  appear,  so 
that  transverse  and  longitudinal 
sections  give  figures  such  as  we 
have  already  considered.  Here, 
as  already  said,  it  is  of  no  mo- 
ment whether  we  regard  the  capi- 
tulum  of  a  hair,  an  embryo,  an 
antberidmm,  or  any  other  organ. 
For  example,  Fig.  283  represents 
a  median  longitudinal  section  (of 
course  very  diagrammatic)  of  the 
embrj^o  of  a  Fern,  produced  from 
the  fertilised  oosphere.  The  anticlines  and  periclines  are  at  once  recognised  as  we 
constructed  them  in  our  scheme  for  an  elliptical  disc,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the 
walls  marked  Aa  and  Pf>,     In  order  to  obtain  an  idea  of  the  true  state  of  affairs  in  this 

case,  however,  we  must  suppose 
^  ^--^       I    """"— -^  the  figure  to  have  made  a  complete 

revolution  round  the  long  axis 
of  the  ellipse  and  thus  described 
an  ellipsoid  in  space.  The  draw- 
ing then  represents  only  a  median 
longitudinal  section  of  this  ellip- 
soid, the  entire  cellular  structure 
of  which  would  only  be  perceived 
when  also  viewed  from  above, 
from  below,  from  behind,  and 
from  before.  It  would  then  be 
found,  moreover,  that  the  whole 
ellipsoid  is  also  completely  di- 
and  thus  that  not  merely  four 
In  each  of  these 
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vided  by  a  wall    in    the    plane   of  the    paper 

quadrants  are  present,  as  our  figure  shows,  but  eight  octants. 

octants,  again,  there  has  arisen  in  the  first  place  an  anticline,  A,  approximately 
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of  the  form  of  a  watch-glass,  or,  since  according  to  our  construction  the  anti- 
clines A  are  hyperbolas,  each  of  ihe  walls  A  would  represent  a  hyperbolic  surface 
in  the  body  of  the  embryo,  and  in  like  manner  the  pcriclines  P  and  /  would 
represent  portions  of  ellipsoidal  sorfaces»  The  further  growth  and  formation  of 
organs  in  this  embrj^o  then  proceeds  by  means  of  the  cells  ^,  sf,  and  uf,  which 
arise  in  the  octants.  In  the  two  lower  octants  to  the  left,  two  cells  (as  j/)  are 
formed:  these  are  the  so-called  apical  cells,  of  which»  however,  only  one  is  con^ 
cerned  with  the  further  growth,  and  constitutes  the  apex  of  the  stem  of  the  young 
Fern*  This  apical  cell  of  the  stem  has  the  form  of  a  tetrahedron  (cp-  Fig.  269, 
above)  in  which,  as  growth  proceeds,  new  division -walls  continually  appear  parallel 
to  the  anticlines.  The  same  hapi>ens  also  in  the  apical  cell  of  the  first  root  w, 
where,  however,  in  addition  to  the  antrclinal  segmentations  parallel  with  A  and  dr, 
pericline- walls  p  are  also  cut  off  for  the  formation  of  the  root-cap.  In  accordance 
with  the  origin  there  are  properly  also  two  such  root-rudtments  present  in  the  octants 
situated  to  the  right  above,  but  the  actual  formation  of  a  root  takes  place  in  one  of 
them  only.  The  apical  cell  6  becomes  united  with  the  corresponding  one  of  the 
octant  lying  next  it  for  the  formation  of  the  first  leaf  of  the  embryo  Fern. 

We  here  become  acquainted  w*ilh  a  new  relation  between  cell-division  and 
growth.  From  what  has  been  said  it  may  be  obsened  that  certain  cells,  previously 
determined  by  the  general  law  of  growth  in  the  embryo,  make  themselves  evident  as 
the  points  of  origin  of  the  new  organs  of  I  he  stem  {s/),  of  the  root  {«/),  and  of  the 
first  leaf  {6) ;  and  with  respect  to  the  apical  cells  s/  and  w  which,  as  stated,  possess 
the  form  of  a  tetrahedron,  the  important  fact  may  here  be  brought  forward  that  the 
production  of  these  apical  cells  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  law  of  cell-division 
prevailing  in  the  eiTibr)o.  This  observation  is  of  importance,  because,  until  the 
appearance  of  my  investigation  on  the  arrangement  of  cells,  the  causal  relation  was 
believed  to  be  an  entirely  different  one.  Indeed,  people  went  so  far  as  to  regard  the 
fertilised  oosphere  itself  as  the  first  apical  cell  of  the  stem ;  just  as,  in  general,  an 
entirely  unwarranted  importance  had  been  attributed  up  to  that  time  to  the  apical 
cells  which  are  found  in  the  growing-points  of  many  Cryptogams,  This  will  become 
clearer  in  the  sequel. 

The  subject  of  the  relation  between  growth  and  cell-division  in  the  growing- 
points  of  shoots  and  roots  is  more  diflQcult  than  in  the  cases  considered  hitherto;  but 
even  here  I  have  succeeded  in  making  the  facts  clear  on  the  principles  laid  down  at  the 
commencement  of  this  lecture,  after  hundreds  of  careful  in%'estigations  on  the  cellular 
network  of  the  growing-point  had  provided  material,  welcome  and  valuable,  it  is  true, 
but  by  no  means  intelligible.  Just  as  do  the  organs  hidierto  considered,  which 
consist  entirely  of  embryonic  substance,  so  also  do  the  growing-points  of  roots 
and  shoots  show  characteristic  cell-wall  networks  or  cell-arrangements  on  proj>erIy 
directed  longitudinal  and  transverse  sections,  and  these  everywhere,  even  in  the  most 
different  species  of  plants,  agree  with  the  type»  This  depends  essentially  upon  the 
fact  tliat  the  embryonic  substance  of  the  growing-points,  as  it  increases  in  volume  on 
all  sides,  becomes  divided  up  into  compartments,  or  chambers,  by  cell-walls  which 
cut  one  anotlier  at  right  angles.  The  longitudinal  section  of  a  growing-point  always 
shows  a  system  of  pcriclines,  cut  by  anticlines  which  in  their  turn  constitute 
the  orthogonal  trajectories  of  the  former.     If  we  are  here  coacenied  with  growing- 
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points  of  flat  structures,  then  only  these  two  systems  of  cell- walla  are  present ;  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  growing-point  is  hemispherical,  or  conicaJi  or  of  some  other 
similar  shape— i.e.  not  merely  flat,  but  formiog  a  solid  body — then  there  exists  still  a 
third  system  of  cell-walls,  viz.  longitudinal  walls  running  radially  outwards  from  the 
longitudinal  axis  of  the  growHng-point. 

It  will  conduce  to  intelligibility,  however,  if  we  here  again  confine  our 
further  considerations  to  a  scheme  constructed  arbitrarily,  but  according  to  definite 
rules,  We  may,  in  the  first  place,  take  simply  the  superficial  view  of  a  longitudinal 
section  through  a  growing-point.  Confining  our  attention  to  Fig.  284,  the  outline 
££  of  which  represents  the  longitudinal  section  of  a  conical  growing- point,  we  may 
premise  that  this  outline,  which  is  often  nearly  realised  in  nature,  possesses  the  form 
of  a  parabola,  and  that  the  chambering  of  the  space  occupied  by  the  embryonic 
substance  of  the  growing-point  again  takes  place  in  such  a  manner  that  anticlinal 
and  periclinal  walls  cut  one  another  at  right  angles.  With  this  premiss  we  can  now 
construct  the  network  of  cells  in  Fig  284  according  to  a  well-known  law  of  geometry. 


Given  that  xx  represents  the  axis,  and>j/  the  direction  of  the  parameter,  all  the 
periclines  denoted  by  Pp  form  a  group  of  confocal  parabolas.  Similarly,  all  the 
anticlines  Aa  form  a  system  of  confocal  parabolas  having  their  focus  and  axis  in 
common  with  the  preceding,  but  running  in  the  opposite  direction.  Two  such 
systems  of  confocal  parabolas  cut  one  another  everywhere  at  right-angles. 

We  may  now  see  whether  a  median  longitudinal  section  through  a  dome-shaped 
and  approximately  parabolic  growing-point  presents  a  net-work  of  cells  essentially 
agreeing  with  our  geometrically  constructed  scheme ;  and  we  at  once  find  in  the 
growing-point  of  the  Larch^  for  example  (Fig.  285),  the  corresponding  internal 
structure,  simply  noting  that  in  the  figure  the  two  protuberances  &d  disturb  somewhat 
the  symmetry  of  the  figure.  These  are  young  leaf-rudiments  budding  off  from  the 
growing-point.  However,  we  at  once  recognise  the  two  systems  of  anticlines  and 
periclines,  the  curvatures  of  which  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  cut  one  another  at 
right  angles  as  in  our  scheme  above;  or  the  anticlines  are  the  orthogonal  trajec- 
tories of  the  periclines.  As  in  our  scheme,  also,  only  a  few  periclines  under  the  apex 
5  run  round  the  common  focus  of  all  the  parabolas ;  the  others  as  they  come  from 
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below  only  reach  the  neighbourhood  of  ihe  Focus.  In  other  words,  the  corresponding 
cell-divisions  only  lake  place  when  tlie  periclines  beneath  the  centre  of  curvature  have 
become  sufficiently  far  removed  from  one  another  for  new  periclines  to  be  intercalated 
bersveen  them ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  anticlines  A  a.  It  is  easy  to  see  on  the 
scheme,  Fig.  284,  that  the  curvatures  of  the  construction-Hnes  are  particularly  sharp 
around  the  common  focus  of  all  die  anticlines  and  periclines. 

Many  hundreds  of  median  longitudinal  sections  through  growing-points  of 
shoots  and  roots,  drawn  by  very  dififerent  observers  without  even  the  most  distant 
p>erception  of  the  fundamental  principle,  accord  with  the  construction  which  I  have 
given,  and  demonstrate  its  accuracy;  and,  further,  it  may  be  said  that  all  these 
observations  have  been  made  under  the  influence  of  two  false  premisses ;  first,  that 
growth — i.e.  increase  in  volume — takes  place  chiefly  at  the  apex  of  the  growing-point, 
and  secondly,  that  cell-divisions  are  an  essential  cause  of  growth.  That  the  latter 
is  unfounded  has  already  been  insisted  upon  above*  and  I  have  shown  clearly  that 
it  is  just  the  apical  region  of  the  growing-point  which  is  that  where  growth  is  slowest 
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and  increase  in  volume  least.  The  details  of  this,  however,  would  here  carry  us  too 
far.  It  need  only  be  mentioned  ihat  the  mere  consideration  of  the  cell-network  at 
the  growing-point  and  the  course  of  the  anticlines  and  periclines  shows  most 
clearly  that  growth  must  be  less  active  at  the  apex  itself  than  at  any  point  lying 
further  back.  It  is  only  necessary  to  suppose  that  in  the  scheme  (Fig.  284)  growth 
— ^Le.  the  intercalation  of  mass — is  more  active  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  focus 
of  the  anticlines  and  periclines  than  further  back,  to  see  that,  according  to  the, 
described  laws,  the  cell-network  must  assume  quite  another  formal,  e.  the  coui^ 
of  the  anticUnes  and  periclines  must  be  essentially  liiiTerent, 

Perhaps  this  important  and  formerly  incorrectly  apprehended  reladon  will  be 
rendered  sufficiently  clear  if  we  here  again  make  use  of  an  arbitrary  construction. 
We  may  assume  that  in  Fig.  286  the  lower  figure  represents  a  square  surface 
consisting  of  36  cells,  and,  for  the  purpose  of  better  guidance^  the  lines  qq  and  vi  are 
drawn  thicker.  Let  us  now  suppose  that  these  j6  celJs  begin  to  grow  as  a  whole,  and 
that  the  upper  figure  arises  Üierefrom.     The  line  vi  then  represents  the  longitudinal 
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axis  or  axis  of  growth  which  divides  the  entire  figure  symmelricallj  in  both  cases. 
The  lines  y  ^,  on  the  other  hand,  are  intended  to  show  the  boundary  between  two 
different  forms  of  growth  in  the  given  cell^network.  In  the  cells  lying  beiieaüi 
qSg  growth  has  taken  place  as  in  the  growing-point  considered  above  j  the  lines 
yy,  h  h  form  confocal  parabolas.  On  the  other  hand,  the  growth  above  the  line  fSq 
has  taken  place  as  it  was  formerly  supposed  to  do^namely,  the  growth  in  lengü) 
has  here  been  most  vigorous  at  the  apex.  It  is  at  once  obvious  that  in  this  way  an 
entirely  diiferent  cell-network  arises,  and  that  the  periclines  and  anticlines  assuflie 
quite  other  directions  than  at  the  apex  of  an  ordinary  growing-iKtint.     In  the  case  of 
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the  latter,  the  pieces  Xßb  and  B,  intercalated  between  the  periclines,  become  shorter 
in  the  given  direction  ;  above  the  line  q ^,  on  the  contrary,  the  pieces  v*  eEy  inter- 
calated between  the  periclines,  increase  in  length  in  the  order  given. 

The  state  of  affairs  arbitrarily  constructed  in  this  scheme,  however,  is  found 
as  a  matter  of  fact  in  many  roots  of  vascular  julants,  as  shown  in  Fig.  287»  The 
growing-point  of  the  root,  the  outline  of  which  is  here  indicated  by  the  line  K  KK, 
presents  the  cell-network  as  in  our  scheme  Fig.  284,  and  accordingly  as  in  the  portion 
situated  below  q Sq  in  Fig.  286,  On  the  other  hand,  the  mass  of  tissue  marked  by 
the  outline  hhh  i^  the  root-cap,  and  it  is  at  once  perceived  that  this  corresponds 
with  that  mode  of  growth  which  is  represented  in  Fig.  286  above  the  line  ^^S"^. 
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Moreover,  such  a  separation  between  the  growing-point  of  the  root  and  its  cap 
does  not  exist  in  all  true  roots ;  there  may  occur  quite  other  distributions  of  growth 
at  the  apex  of  the  root,  and  accordingly  aJso  very  different  net-works  of  cell-walls. 

That  distribution  of  growth  by 
which  the  intercalation  of  mass  in- 
creases from  the  apex  downwards,  and 
at  the  same  time  from  the  longitudinal 
axis  outwards,  and  by  means  of  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  anticlines  are 
caused  to  radiate  like  a  fan,  occurs, 
however,  not  only  in  root-caps,  but 
also  in  many  other  cases,  especially, 
for  example,  in  the  growth  of  very 
young  ovules.  Fig,  288  may  finally  give 
another  simple  scheme  for  the  cell- 
wall  net-work,  and  the  course  of  the 
anticlines  and  periclines  in  such  a  case. 
It  must  be  left  for  the  reader,  however, 
to  picture  how  the  structure  B  has 
arisen  from  the  two  cell-series  in  A 
by  means  of  the  corresponding  pro- 
cesses of  growth  and  subsequent  cell-divisions,  it  l^eing  simply  observed  that  the 
walls  marked  a  and  ^,  as  well  as  those  marked  r,  2,  3,  4,  are  in  both  figures  the 
same. 

Finally,  the  remark  may  be  added  that  the  first  described  arrangement  of 
the  cells  at  the  growing*point  may  be 

termed  confocal,  while  the  last  one  may  B 

be  regarded  as  co -axial,  or  fan -shaped, 
and  that  young  organs  of  similar  out- 
ward form  present  sometimes  the  one, 
sometimes  the  other  structure  :  in  other 
words,  the  intercalation  of  mass  in  the 
interior  of  an  organ  may  accord  with 
the  one  or  the  other  type,  though  the 
exiema!  form  of  the  organ  is  the  same 
in  both  cases. 

If  we  now  return  once  more  to 
the  parabolic,  dome -like  growing-point, 
from  the  consideration  of  which  we 
startedj  and  the  median  longitudinal 
section  of  which  is  here  once  more  re- 
presented, we  may  now  assume  further 
that   the  figure  included    by   the  line 

^/^  has  made  a  complete  revolution  round  the  longitudinal  axis  XX»  It 
is  intelligible  that  then  also  each  of  the  periclinal  and  anticlinal  lines  must  have 
described  a  parabolic  surface,  and  if  we  represent  to  ourselves  the  resulting  figure, 
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it  consists  of  a  large  number  of  superposed  concavo-convex  layers,  the  cun-ature 
of  which  increases  upwards;  these  are  the  layers  the  vertical  sections  of  which 
are  represented  by  the  anticlinal  lines  A  a  o(  our  scheme.  Since,  however,  in  ihe 
postulated  revolution  about  the  longitudinal  axis  -X"  A",  each  of  the  periclinal  lines 
Pp  has  also  described  a  parabolic  stirface,  these  concavo-convex  layers  are  divided 
up  into  corresponding  rings  which  run  concentrically  around  the  longitudinal  axis 
X  X,  Now,  in  order  that  these  concentric  rings  may  fall  into  approximately  cubical 
cells,  in  agreement  with  the  problem,  we  must  suppose  still  another  system  of  cell- 
walls  to  be  interpolated,  which  radiate  out  from  the  longitudinal  axis  XX  in  radial 
directions  to  the  surface  EE  (Ä  the  growing-point.  These  are  the  radial  longitudinal 
walls,  of  which,  however,  only  four  can  cross  one  another  in  the  longitudinal  axis 
XX:  the  others  only  commence  further  outwards,  and  will,  according  to  our 
construction,  exhibit  approximately  die  ^me  course  as  tlie  medullary  rays  on  üie 
transverse  section  of  a  woody  body.     Or,  in  other  words,  the  transverse  section 


Fig.  sI» 

of  a  paraboloidal  growing-point  shows  concentric  layers  of  cells  which  at  the  same 
time  exhibit  radial  ro\^'S,  splitting  up  more  and  more  as  we  proceed  outwards. 

Growing-points  of  this  description,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  are  very  common  both 
among  roots  and  shoots.  They  may,  however,  also  be  formed  quite  otherwise,  and 
especially  so  that  two  successive  longitudinal  sections  standing  at  right  angles  have 
different  diameters  or  parameters — i.e.  the  growing-point  apf>ears  compressed  on 
the  one  side  and  dilated  on  the  other^  and  accordingly  the  network  constituted  of  the 
anticlinal  and  periclinal  walls  will  then  also  present  different  forms.  However,  here 
again  this  indication  must  suffice. 

In  a  large  number  of  Algse  and  most  Hepaticpe,  all  true  Mosses,  Equisetums, 
Ferns,  and  SelaginelJas,  there  is  found  at  the  apex  of  the  growing-point  of  the  shoots 
and  roots  a  cell,  which  is  usually  characterised  both  by  its  size  and  shape,  and 
which  occupies  the  actual  apical  region  of  the  growing-point:  by  the  repealed  divisions 
of  this  cell  bto  two,  as  it  itself  goes  on  growing,  daughter-cells  become  cut  off  in 
definite  sequence,  from  the  further  growth  and  repeated  cell-divisions  of  which  the 
whole  of  the  tissue  of  the  growing-point  in  question  arises.  These  daughter-cells  cut 
off  from  the  apical  ceU  are  termed  segments,  and  Naegeli,  who  first  described  this 
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important  fact  in  1845,  showed  how  all  the  tissue-cells,  not  only  of  the  growing- 
point  but  also  all  those  subsequently  produced  by  their  agency,  may  be  compre- 
hended as  descendants,  with  definite  sequence  in  space  and  time,  from  the  segments 
of  one  apical  cell.  For  more  than  thirty  years  the  most  careful  investigations 
have  been  devoted  to  this  study,  and  for  this  reason  alone  it  is  necessary  for 
us  to  concern  ourselves  here  somewhat  more  closely  with  it,  and  especially 
because  serious  errors  with  respect  to  the  relations  between  growth  and  cell-division 
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have  slipped  into  the  subjects-errors  which  have  retarded  the  development  of  the 
whole  docinoe  of  growth.  In  the  first  place,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  make  the 
reader  acquainted  with  the  facts. 

When  an  algal  filament  or  a  fungus-hypha  grows  in  length,  this  takes  place 
usually,  but  by  no  means  always  (c.  g.  not  in  the  case  of  SpirogyTn  and  other  Con- 
jugatse),  in  such  a  manner  that  transverse  divisions  are  formed  only  at  the  end  of  the 
filament  which  represents  the  growing-point.  The  cell  at  the  end,  which  alone  grows 
forward  and  divides,  may  be  distinguished  as  the  apical  cell :  such  a  cell  is  also  found 
at  the  end  of  the  rhizoids  of  Mosses  and  Characete,  where,  however,  the  transverse 
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septa  are  placed  obliquely.  The  significance  of  Ibe  apical  cell  come«  oat 
conspicuously  and  characteristically  when  the  products  of  division  (segmems)  arising 
from  it  not  only  ihemselves  grow  further  but  also  undergo  essential  changes  of  form 
and  corresponding  cell-divisions,  as  is  the  case  in  many  Algae,  and  especially  in  the 
Characeae :  Fig.  290  may  serve  as  a  sdieme  for  the  latter.  The  cell  marked  v,  at  the 
end  of  the  shoot,  is  in  this  case  the  apical  cell,  from  which  all  the  organs  and  tissue- 
cells  of  this  plant  can  be  derived  by  the  formation  of  segments  and  the  growth 
and  further  division  of  the  latter.  Every  time  this  cell  elongates  a  little  in  the 
direction  of  the  longitudinal  axis,  there  appears  in  it  a  transverse  waU,  an  anticline, 
convex  downwards.  The  cell  cut  off  by  this  is  the  segment.  This  now  grow's  also 
in  length  and  in  circumference,  and  after  a  short  time  is  divided  into  two  cells 
by  means  of  a  trans\'erse  wall  convex  upwards,  \i2.  into  an  upper  one  which  possesses 
the  form  of  a  bi-concave  lens  and  into  a  lower  one  shaped  like  a  bi-convex  lens. 
The  growth  and  further  fate  of  these  two  daughter-cells  of  the  segment  in  this  c^se 
then  differ  in  important  respects.  The  lower  bi-convex  cell  thenceforward  grows 
vigorously  in  length,  without  undergoing  further  di\-isions;  the  figure  shows  bow 
this  cell  gradually  assumes  the  forms  /'',  i'\  i^'\  ^**\  and  how  the  longitudinal  axis 
of  the  shoot  is  produced  by  numerous  such  cells.  The  bi-concave  daughter-cell 
of  the  system,  on  the  contrary,  soon  undergoes  vertical  di\isions,  and  is  trans- 
formed into  a  disc,  or  so-called  node,  consisting  of  cells,  since  it  grows  chiefly 
in  the  transverse  direction,  and  only  very  little  in  the  longitudinal  direction  of  the 
shoot.  Certain  cells  situated  at  the  margin  of  this  disc  now  grow  out  and  project 
upwards,  b' ;  these  outgrowths  then  dcvelope  further  into  the  leaves  b'\  h**\  h"'* , 
and  subsequently,  by  the  growing  out  of  certain  ceils  at  the  nodes,  lateral  shoots 
K^  and  from  the  leaves  themselves  sexual  organs  a  and  p  arise.  It  will  best  be 
seen  what  can  be  produced  from  a  segment  of  the  apical  cell  by  means  of  the 
growth  described  and  the  subsequent  cell-divisions,  on  obser\'ing  that  the  parts 
marked  in  each  case  alike  with  /  and  ^  and  surrounded  by  a  thick  contour  havc 
always  proceeded  from  one  segment.  It  would  occupy  too  much  time  for  our 
purpose  to  show  how  all  the  various  cells  in  the  tissues  of  these  organs  gradually 
arise  from  the  originally  bi-concave  nodal  cell,  in  perfectly  definite  sequence  and 
in  accordance  with  the  law^  of  cell-division  described  above,  and  how  these  organs 
eventually  become  altered  in  form  by  means  of  elongation  and  increase  considerabl 
in  size. 

On  account  of  its  simplicity  and  intelligibility,  Fig.  291  may  be  examined 
addition  with  respect  to  the  apical  cell  and  its  segmentation.  This  represents  the 
growing-point  of  an  Alga,  Dictyoia^  which  has  just  split  into  two  similar  growing-points, 
a  and  b,  by  so-called  dichotomy.  In  a  we  see  the  apical  cell,  shaped  in  accordance 
with  the  slightly  arched  form  of  the  thin  ribbon -like  shoot,  like  a  bi-convex  lens, 
from  which,  after  having  elongated  a  little  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  shoot, 
the  segment  1  has  been  produced»  and  this  has  already  become  divided  by  a  median 
longitudinal  wall  into  two  equal  halves.  The  groups  of  cells  marked  2,  3,  4,  and  5, 
are  older  segments  of  the  apical  cclJ,  in  which,  as  they  have  grown  in  length  as  well 
as  in  breadth,  more  and  more  numerous  anticlinal  and  poriclinal  walls  have  gradually 
made  their  appearance ;  and  here  also  it  is  easily  understood  how  the  whole  mass  of 
tissue  of  the  shoot  arises  from  the  segments  of  the  apical  cell.     In  h,  a  longitudinal 
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wall  has  arisen  in  the  apical  cell  itself,  wherewith  is  given  the  commencement  of 
a  dichotomous  branching  of  this  growing-point  which  itself  proceeded  from  a 
dichotomy»  As  for  the  rest,  how- 
ever, the  same  relations  as  before 
prevail,  and  it  is  at  once  noticed 
in  the  figure  how  the  two  growing- 
points  a  and  b  show  by  the  anti- 
clines further  backwards  their  origin 
from  a  previous  dichotomy. 

In  the  two  cases  examined  the 
segments  are  cut  off  from  the  apical 
cell  by  simple  transverse  walls.  Fig. 
292  may  serve  as  an  example  of  the 
case  where  from  an  apical  cell  on 
a  flat  organ  (leaf  of  the  Fern  dra- 
lopttris)  the  segments  are  formed 
by  successive  division-walls  situated 
obliquely  right  and  left  {S),  whereby 
two  rows  of  segments  arise,  from  the 
further  growth  and  corresponding 
cell- divisions  of  which  the  whole  of 
the  tissue  of  the  leaf  is  produced. 
The  thick  lines  in  the  figure  are  the 

older  segment-walls  of  the  apica!  cell ;  and  it  is  noticed,  proceeding  backwards  from 
this,  how  the  superficies  of  the  segments  have  become  larger  and  divided  by  anticlinal 
and  periclinal  cell-walls  in  accord- 
ance with  their  age.  At  L  a  lateral 
lobe  of  the  leaf  is  protruding ;  this, 
.as  is  easily  seen,  belongs  to  two  dif- 
ferent segments,  and  since  numerous 
anticlinal  walls  already  exist  in  it, 
which  radiate  in  a  fan^like  manner 
into  the  lobe  and  participate  in  its 
whole  growth,  no  apical  cell  is 
formed  here. 

Such  apical  cells,  segmented  in 
Iwo  rows,  are  common  in  flat  organs, 
as  in  the  leaves  and  flat  shoot-axes 
of  many  Algae,  Liverworts,  and  in 
some  dorsiventral  shoot-axes  of  Vas- 
ctilar  plants — e»  g.  in  many  Ferns 
and  all  Selaginellas.  In  growing- 
points  the  transverse  section  of  which 
is  circular  and  the  growth  upright, 

and  especially  in  the  true  roots  of  the  Vascular  Crj'ptograms,  we  find,  on  the  contrary, 
at  the  tip  of  the  growing-point  an  apical  cell  from  which  segments  are  cut  off  on  three 
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septa  are  placed  obliquely.  The  significance  of  the  apical  cell  comes  out  more 
conspicuously  and  characteristically  when  the  products  of  division  (segments)  arising 
from  it  not  only  themselves  grow  further  but  also  undergo  essential  changes  of  form 
and  corresponding  cell-divisions,  as  is  the  case  in  many  Algaj»  and  especially  in  the 
Characeae :  Fig.  290  may  serve  as  a  scheme  for  the  latter.  The  cell  marked  t>,  at  the 
end  of  the  shoot,  is  in  this  case  the  apical  cell,  from  which  all  the  organs  and  tissue- 
cells  of  this  plant  can  be  derived  by  the  formation  of  segmenls  and  the  growth 
and  further  division  of  the  latter.  Ever>'  time  this  cell  elongates  a  little  in  the 
direction  of  the  longitudinal  axis,  there  appears  in  it  a  transverse  wall,  an  anticline, 
convex  downwards.  The  cell  cut  off  by  this  is  the  segment.  This  now  grows  also 
in  length  and  in  circumference,  and  after  a  short  time  is  divided  into  two  ce]|^| 
by  means  of  a  transverse  wall  convex  upwards,  \iz.  into  an  upper  one  which  possessc^^ 
the  form  of  a  bi-concave  lens  and  into  a  lower  one  shaped  Hke  a  bi-convex  lens. 
The  growth  and  further  fate  of  these  two  daughter-cells  of  the  segment  in  this  case 
then  differ  in  important  respects.  The  lower  bi-convex  cell  thenceforward  grows 
vigorously  in  length,  without  undergoing  further  divisions;  the  figure  shows  how 
this  cell  gradually  assumes  the  forms  /'',  ?"^',  /'"',  t*'^\  and  how  the  longitudinal  axis 
of  the  shoot  is  produced  by  numerous  such  cells.  The  bi-concave  daughter-cell 
of  the  system,  on  the  contrar}',  soon  undergoes  vertical  divisions,  and  is  trans- 
formed into  a  disc,  or  so-cal!etl  node,  consisting  of  cells,  since  it  grows  chiefly 
in  the  transverse  direction,  and  only  very  Utile  in  the  longituditial  direction  of  the 
shoot.  Certain  cells  situated  at  the  margin  of  this  disc  now  grow  out  and  project 
upwards,  S' ;  these  outgrowths  then  develope  further  into  the  leaves  &^%  h"\  y', 
and  subsequently,  by  the  growing  out  of  certain  cells  at  the  nodes,  lateral  shoots 
Ky  and  from  the  leaves  themselves  sexual  organs  a  and  0  arise.  It  will  best  be 
seen  what  can  be  produced  from  a  segment  of  the  apical  cell  by  means  of  the 
growth  described  and  the  subsequent  cell-divisions,  on  observing  tl^at  the  parts 
marked  in  each  case  alike  with  i  and  b  and  surrounded  by  a  thick  contour  have 
always  proceeded  from  one  segment.  It  would  occupy  too  much  time  for  our 
purpose  to  show  liow  all  the  various  cells  in  the  tissues  of  these  organs  gradually 
arise  from  the  originally  bi-concave  nodal  cell,  in  perfectly  definite  sequence  and 
in  accordance  with  the  law  of  cell-division  described  above,  and  how  these  organs 
eventually  hjecome  altered  in  form  by  means  of  elongation  and  increase  considerably 
in  size. 

On  account  of  its  simplicity  and  intelligibility,  Fig.  291  may  be  examined  in 
addition  with  respect  to  the  apical  cell  and  its  segmentation.  This  represents  the 
growing-point  of  an  Alga,  Dkiyoia^  which  has  just  split  into  two  similar  growing-points, 
a  and  b^  by  so-called  dichotomy.  In  a  we  see  the  apical  cell,  shaped  in  accordance 
with  the  slightly  arched  form  of  the  thin  ribbon-like  shoot,  like  a  bi-convex  lens, 
from  which,  after  having  elongated  a  little  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  shoolMi| 
the  segment  i  has  been  produced,  and  this  has  already  become  divided  by  a  medial?^ 
longitudinal  wall  into  Uvo  equal  halves.  The  groups  of  cells  marked  2,  3,  4,  and  5, 
are  older  segments  of  the  apical  cell,  in  which,  as  they  have  grown  in  length  as  well 
as  in  breadth,  more  and  more  numerous  anticlinal  and  periclinal  walls  have  gradually 
made  their  appearance ;  and  here  also  it  is  easily  untlerstood  how  the  whole  mass  of 
tissue  of  the  shoot  arises  from  the  segments  of  the  apical  cell.     In  h,  a  longitudinal 
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wall  has  arisen  in  ihe  apical  cell  itself»  wherewith  is  g^iven  the  commencement  of 
a  dichotomous  branching  of  this  growing-point  which  itself  proceeded  from  a 
dichotomy.  As  for  the  rest,  how- 
ever» the  same  relations  as  before 
prevail,  and  it  is  at  once  noticed 
in  the  figure  how  the  two  growing- 
points  a  and  ^  show  by  ttie  anti- 
clines further  backwards  their  origin 
from  a  previous  dichotomy. 

In  the  two  cases  examined  the 
segments  are  cut  off  from  the  apical 
cell  by  simple  transverse  walls.  Fig. 
292  may  serve  as  an  example  of  the 
case  where  from  an  apical  cell  on 
a  flat  organ  (leaf  of  the  Fern  Cera- 
iopUris)  the  segments  are  formed 
by  successive  division-walls  situated 
obliquely  right  and  left  (5),  whereby 
two  rows  of  segments  arise,  from  the 
further  growth  and  corresponding 
cell-divisions  of  which  the  whole  of 
the  tissue  of  the  leaf  is  produced. 
The  thick  lines  in  ihe  figure  arc  the 

older  segment-walls  of  the  apical  cell ;  and  it  is  noticed,  proceeding  backwards  from 
this»  how  the  superficies  of  the  segments  have  become  larger  and  divided  by  anticlinal 
and  periclinal  cell-walls  in  accord- 
ance with  their  age.  At  Z  a  lateral 
lobe  of  the  leaf  is  protruding;  this, 
as  is  easily  seen,  belongs  to  two  dif- 
ferent segments,  and  since  numerous 
anticlinal  walls  already  exist  in  it, 
which  radiate  in  a  fan-like  manner 
into  the  lobe  and  participate  in  its 
whole  growth,  no  apical  cell  is 
formed  here. 

Such  apical  cells,  segmented  in 
two  rows,  are  common  in  flat  organs, 
as  in  the  leaves  and  flat  shoot-axes 
of  many  Algae,  Liverworts,  and  in 
some  dorsiventral  shoot-axes  of  Vas- 
cular plants — e.  g.  in  many  Ferns 
and  all  Selagincllas.  In  growing- 
points  the  transverse  section  of  which 
is  circular  and  the  growth  upright, 

and  especially  in  the  true  roots  of  the  Vascular  Cryptograms,  we  find,  on  the  contrary, 
at  the  tip  of  the  growing-point  an  apical  cell  from  which  segments  are  cut  off  on  three 
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sides.  This  can  of  course  only  be  recognised  with  certainty  when  the  apical  ceD  is 
observed  frora  above,  or  in  transverse  section ;  since  such  a  tetrahedral  apical  cell 
seen  in  loDgitudinal  section  presents  a  very  similar  appearance  to  the  biseriate 
ones  described  above.  This  state  of  affairs  will  be  clear  on  regarding  Fig.  293. 
A  represents  the  longitudinal  section,  and  B  the  view  from  above  of  the  apical  region 


FtC  «93.— Apical  reg'UHi  of  the  roots  of  Fem».  ^  Ivngltudiail  »cctJon  ihroaKti  the  end  of  the  rwH 
of  Pieru  fuuiata.  B  tnuvene  &e!C(i<vn  ihrouiflt  ihe  4l>kAl  ccU  xnd  the  »urraundrng  icgmefltii  oT  the 
tv3tf^  AxfifHmtmßtix/rwHtnA  (after  Nacfdi  and  Lc^igrb}. 

of  the  growing-point  of  the  root  of  a  Fern,  v  being  the  apical  cell  in  each  case.  In  B 
the  numerals  /-  VUI  mark  the  transverse  sections  of  the  concentric  segments  of  the 
apical  cell  v\  \XiÄ  these  are  to  be  recognised  in  the  longitudinal  section  by  their  walls 
being  drawn  with  thicker  contours.  In  this  example  there  is  added  a  further  com- 
plication, however,  since  we  are  concerned  with  a  root,  and  accordingly  also  with  a 
root-cap.  This  root-cap  is  indicated  in  Fig,  293  ^  by  means  of  the  letters  k  I  m  n^ 
and  its  cap-shaped  superposed  layers  are  in  fact  also  segments  of  the  apical-cell  p, 
which  have  been  produced  by  successive  transverse  di\isions  which  have  then  grown 

further.  In  the  growing-point  of  a  shoot 
with  a  tetrahedral  apical  cell  these  caps 
klmn  would  be  absent.  It  is  not  quite 
so  easy  to  see  that  even  such  tetrahedral 
apical  cells  obey  the  law  of  rectangular 
intersection  of  the  division -walls;  and  even 
the  most  distinguished  obsen'ers  in  this 
difficult  province  have  for  years  erroneously 
supposed  that  the  segment-walls  of  a  te- 
trahedral  apical  cell  cut  one  another  at 
angles  of  60",  because  such  appears  to 
be  the  case  from  the  ^lew  in  transverse 
section,  which  represents  an  equilateral  triangle,  I  have  shown,  however,  that 
such  an  apical  cell  is  correctly  apprehended  by  supposing  a  comer  so  cut  off  from 
a  cube  that  the  triangular  surfaces  which  meet  in  the  comer  are  equal  to  one  another, 
and,  in  addition,  tliat  the  four  Iwunding  surfaces  are  arched  outwards,  as  shown 
by  the  lines  abc'm  Fig.  294.  This  represents  the  upper  view  of  a  tetrahedral  apical 
cell,  and  the  walls  de^/g^  hk  are  the  successive  segmentations  which  appear  in  it : 
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i  being  the  corner  in  which  the  three  youngest  segment- walls  always  cut  one  another. 
The  preceding  figure  (Fig.  293)  shows  now  in  the  main  for  this  case  also,  how 
the  whole  of  the  tissues  of  the  organ  in  question  arise  by  successive  cell-divisions 
from  the  segments  of  such  an  apical  cell. 

The  segmeDt-walls  of  apical  cells  with  two  or  three  sides  are  in  fact 
simply  anticlines,  and  the  subsequent  division-walls  in  the  segments  are  some- 
times anticlinal  and  sometimes  periclinal,  so  that  the  segments,  just  as  we  have 
seen  to  be  the  case  before,  break  up  into  a  network  of  walls  consisting  of  orthogonal 
trajectories.  A  simple  alteration  of  the  scheme  given  in  Fig.  289  here  comes  in 
only  in  so  far  that  the  anticlines  under  consideration  (Fig.  295  A  a)  do  not  at  once 
cut  through  across  the  whole  apex,  but  meet  one  another  from  two  or  three  sides : 
Fig.  295  B  shows,  however,  how  each  of  the  anticlinal  segment-walls  is  subsequently 
completed  by  means  of  a  further  piece  into  a  complete  anticline  A  a.  The 
difference,  which  is  of  importance,  will  be  evident  at  once  on  comparing  the 
figures   A  and  B,     Moreover,  since  tetrahedral   apical  cells  only  occur  in    solid 
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>wing-points  which  are  circular  in  Iransverse  sections,  and  not  in  flat  ones,  radial 
mgitudinal  walls  also  ajjpcar  in  the   segments  in  addition  to  the  anliclines  and 
periclines,  and  alternating  with  them. 

Since,  as  Naegeli  showed  so  long  ago  as  1845,  all  the  tissues  of  a  root  or  shoot 
may  be  derived  progressively  and  in  genetic  sequence  from  the  apical  cell,  wall  for 
wall,  the  opinion  arose  gradually  that  the  whole  process  of  growth  in  the  g^ow^ng 
point  is  ruled  by  the  apical  cell  itself,  which,  by  means  of  its  segments,  adds  stone 
upon  stone  to  the  structure  like  a  builder.  Nay,  matters  even  went  so  far  that  the 
belief  arose,  without  any  foundation,  that  the  apical  cell  is  in  fact  the  position  of  most 
rapid  and  vigorous  growth  in  the  embryonic  tissue  of  the  growing-point.  I  have 
already  referred  in  my  previously  quoted  treatises  to  the  erroneous  character  of  both 
views:  the  apical  cell,  as  also  the  apical  region  corresponding  to  it  in  growing- 
points  not  provided  with  such  a  eel!,  is^  on  the  contrary,  the  place  of  slowest  growth, 
and  in  no  part  of  the  growing-point  do  cell-divisions  occur  so  rarely  as  the  segmenta- 
tions in  the  apical  cell.     This  can  be  concluded  with  certainty  from  the  increase  in 
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volume  of  the  successive  segments,  and   from   ihe  number   of  parlition-walls   in 
segments  of  different  ages. 

So  far  as  regards  the  importance  of  the  apical  cell  as  the  ruler  of  the  whole 
growth  in  the  growing-point,  however,  I  showed  that  that  cell  represents  merely 
a  break  in  the  constructive  system  of  the  growing-point — ^i.e.  the  apical  cell 
is  that  spot  in  the  embryonic  tissue  in  which  neither  anticlines  and  pericUnes  nor 
radial  longitudinal  walls  have  as  yet  been  formed.  In  order  to  understand  this« 
it  is  only  necessary  lo  compare  Fig.  395  with  the  previous  scheme»  Fig.  28^. 
There»  a  few  of  the  pericUnes  run  continuously  round  the  focus  beneath  the  apex, 
and  in  the  same  way  the  uppermost  region  of  the  apex  is  traversed  by  anticlines, 
so  that  the  proper  apical  region  of  the  growing-point  is  occupied  by  small  areol«  or 
cells.  In  Fig.  295  A,  which  possesses  an  apical  cell,  the  periclines  all  cease,  on  the 
contrary,  at  some  distance  from  the  apex  j  we  need  only  complete  these,  however, 
into  con  focal  parabolas  with  the  focus  S^  and  suppose  in  addition  a  few  sharply 
curved  confocal  and  parabolic  anticlines  interpolated  above  the  uppermost  anticline 
Ay  and  then  the  impression  of  an  apical  cell  disappears  altogether,  and  we  have  a 
growing-point  such  as  is  found  in  all  Phanerogams  and  many  Cryptogams.  Or, 
conversely^  we  need  only  suppose  in  our  scheme,  Fig.  289,  the  anticlines  next  the 
apex  and  the  upper  curved  portions  of  the  periclines  to  be  wanting,  and  we  obtain 
an  apical  cell,  as  in  Fig.  295  A,  In  apical  cells  from  which  segments  are  cut  off 
on  two  or  three  sides,  the  relation  referred  lo  is,  it  is  true,  a  little  more  complicated, 
but  it  is  easily  noticed  on  regarding  Fig.  295  B  that  here  also  we  are  enabled  by 
properly  completing  the  periclines  P,  with  the  help  of  a  few  anticlines,  to  convert  the 
apical  cell  into  a  small-celled  mass  of  tissue.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  corresponding 
transformations  of  apical  cells  actually  occur  when  the  growing-points  cease  to  grow 
further  as  such,  e,g,  in  the  prothallia  of  some  Ferns. 

By  means  of  this  explanation  of  the  apical  cell  which  I  have  established,  the 
criticism  of  the  constructive  processes  in  the  growing- point  obtains  as  a  general 
principle.  While  growing-points  with  and  without  apical  cells  were  previously 
regarded  as  essentially  different,  and  the  opinion  was  even  entertained  that  an 
apical  cell  must  be  found  even  in  all  phanerogamous  growing-points;  according 
10  my  Wew  of  the  matter,  on  the  contrary,  the  presence  or  absence  of  an 
apical  cell  appears  as  an  interesting  but  quite  secondary  point  in  the  grrOMrth  of  the 
growing-point.  Even  the  case  as  it  occurs,  for  example,  in  the  roots  of  the  Maraitiaceas 
among  the  Ferns,  where  a  group  of  large  apical  cells  is  present,  may  be 
referred  without  constraint  to  the  principle  mentioned.  It  is  to  be  mentioned  on 
the  other  hand  that  apical  cells  are  only  possible,  in  the  sense  here  employed,  when 
the  periclines  and  anticlines  constitute  systems  of  confocal  curves,  or,  shortly, 
in  growing- points  with  confocal  structure.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  growing-point 
is  traversed  by  anticlines  which  run  in  a  fan- like  manner,  and  the  increase  in 
volume  is  greatest  towards  the  apex,  as  was  shown  above  in  Fig.  288,  it  is  then 
possible,  under  certain  circurastances,  still  to  assume  the  existence  of  apical  cells 
in  ilie  wider  sense,  but  in  these  cases  authors  have  not  spoken  of  apical  cells,  and 
so  we  also  may  overlook  them.  In  any  case,  in  the  older  mode  of  looking  at  the 
apical  cell,  it  must  remain  enigmatical  why  this  varies  so  extraordinarily  in  its 
occurrence  and  even  in  its  form  that,  as  it  was  formerly  expressed,  the  growth  of 
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one  lobe  of  a  leaf  takes  place  by  means  of  an  apical  cell,  and  ihai  of  another  lobe 
merely  by  so-called  marginal  cells,  as  in  Fig.  292,  From  my  way  of  looking  at  the 
relations  of  dependence  of  cell*division  upon 
growth,  however,  such  cases  appear  thoroughly 
explicable. 

Flat  stractures,  such  as  the  shoots  of 
many  Algae  and  Liverworts,  and  many  leaves, 
often  show  on  a  vertical  section  through  the 
flat  tissue-body  an  arrangement  of  the  cell- 
walls  which  will  be  inteUigible  from  Fig.  296. 
A  certain  similarity  of  the  cell-network  with 
that  of  a  slender  growing-point  with  an  apical 
cell  impelled  the  earlier  observers  to  assume 
in  such  cases  a  special  type.  They  regarded 
cells  lying  beside  one  another  at  the  margin 
as  a  series  of  neighbouring  apical  cells :  this, 

from  a  purely  formal  point  of  view,  is  of  course  possible,  but  it  contributes  nothing 
further  to  the  explanation  of  the  processes  of  growth. 

It  must  now  suffice  to  have  brought  forward  the  few  cases  adduced  from  the 
copious  material  obtained  by  observation  :  a  further  extension  of  these  considerations 
w^ould  without  doubt  presuppose  more  patience  than  may  be  expected  from  readers 
who  are  not  Botanists. 
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LECTURE    XXVIIL 

FORMATION   OF   ORGANS  AT   THE   GROWING-POINT 
BRANCHING. 


The  growing-points  already  considered  to  such  an  extent  in  the  two  preceding 
lectures^  scarcely  ever  come  under  tlie  nolice  of  those  not  trained  in  botanical  science, 
or  at  any  rate  ihey  are  passed  over,  not  only  on  account  of  their  minuteness, 
but  ^so  because,  as  a  rule,  they  are  hidden  from  view ;  those  of  most  roots  because 
they  are  in  the  earth  or  other  substratum,  those  of  leaf-forming  shoots  because  ihey 
are  completely  enveloped  by  the  young  leaves.  Nevertheless,  it  will  already  be  clear  to 
the  reader  (and  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  facts  of  the  whole  of  the  physiology 
of  plants)  that  all  formative  processes  are  initiated  at  the  growing-points — that  all  the 
organs  of  a  plant  arise  from  these  tiny  masses  of  embryonic  tissue  which  we  have  to 
seek  in  the  form  of  growing-points  at  the  apices  of  the  roots,  or  at  the  ends  of  shoots 
inside  the  buds. 

Here  again,  also,  the  profound  difference  between  root  and  shoot  comes  out 
sharply.  Roots  produce  only  organs  of  like  kind,  namely,  new  roots,  by  means  of 
which  the  branching  of  the  root-system  is  brought  about ;  whereas  the  activity  of  tlie 
growing-points  of  shoots  is  entirely  different  and  much  more  various :  they  produc 
not  only  growing-points  of  new  shoots,  and  thus  of  course  subserve  branching,  bui 
from  ihcm  alone  also  all  leaves  arise,  and  together  with  or  on  these  the  true 
reproductive  organs — sporangia,  oogonia,  and  antheridia,  since  all  reproductive  organs 
may  be  referred  to  these  lliree  forms.  Thus,  when  in  botanical  investigations  it  is 
important  to  examine  organs  of  any  kind  whatever  in  their  first  stages  of  develop- 
ment—in their  primitive  mutual  relations^it  is  always  the  first  object  of  the  observer 
to  investigate  the  growing-points,  and  the  formation  of  organs  taking  place  on  them. 
Owing  to  the  extreme  minuteness  of  these  objects,  this  has  always  to  be  done  with 
the  aid  of  the  microscope. 

Here  again  we  shall  only  concern  ourselves  with  the  commonest  phenomena^  or 
those  which  offer  features  of  special  interest,  and  according  to  the  plan  of  exposition 
which  I  have  adhered  to  so  far,  I  again  confine  myself  in  the  first  place  to  the 
typical  and  complete  forms.  We  may  first  regard  the  growing-points  of  leaf-forming 
shoots  as  found  in  all  Vascular  plants,  most  Muscinese,  and  even  in  many  Algae : 
the  abnormal  forms  then  present  no  further  difficulties.  Before  entering  more  closely 
upon  our  proper  theme,  however,  it  may  be  advantageous  to  make  a  few  preliminary 
remarks  as  to  the  form  of  the  growing-point,  and  its  position  on  the  shoot. 

In  leaf-shoots  which  are  growing  vigorously  in  lengtli,  the  growing-point  has 
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usually  the  form  of  a  cone  arched  outwards  like  a  paraboloid,  and  which  appears 
simply  as  the  end  of  the  shoot-axis;  in  rarer  cases,  as  for  example  in  the  water- 
plants  Utricularia  and  AzoHa^  which  are  so  remarkable  also  in  other  respects, 
this  cone  is  considerably  elongated  and  rolled  inwards  spirally  at  its  anterior  end. 
When  the  shoot-axis  elongates  more  slowly,  on  the  contrary,  and  especially  when 
a  flower  or  an  infloresence  is  to  arise  at  the  apex  of  the  shoot  concerned,  the 
growing-point  generally  assumes  the  form  of  a  flat  and  broad  elevation,  which 
very  often  becomes  eventually  extended  horizontally,  and  forms  a  disc  several  milli- 
metres in  diameter.  This  is  well  seen  at  the  apex  of  those  leaf-shoots  of  the 
Composite  (e.g.  of  the  Dahlia  and  the  Sunflower)  which  are  preparing  for  the 
formation  of  flowering  capitula :  the  growing-point,  previously  conical,  is  flattened  to 
an  almost  level  disc,  on  which  the  embrj^onic  rudiments  of  young  flowers  bud 
forth  on  all  sides  from  the  circumference  towards  the  centre^i.  e.  the  apex  of  the 
growing-point.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  long  flowering  axis  is  to  be  produced, 
to  be  covered  later  with  numerous  Ämall 
flowers,  as  in  the  Palms,  Aroids,  and 
Grasses,  the  grow*ing-point  becomes 
elongated  into  a_  cylmder,  often  several 
millimetres  long,  on  which  the  lateral 
shoots  of  the  future  panicle,  or  even 
the  flowers  themselves,  then  arise  pro- 
gressively from  below  upwards.  The 
subsequent  form  of  the  whole  inflores- 
ence is  thus  already  marked  out  in  the 
form  of  the  growing-point ;  of  course 
the  formative  processes  connected  with 
the  elongation  also  co-operate  later  to 
an  important  extent,  in  the  completion 
of  the  form. 

Even  where  individual  flowers  are 
to  be  developed,  cither  as  lateral  out- 
growths from  a  growing-point  or  at  the  end  of  leaf-shoots,  the  flower  assumes  in  its 
embryonic  condition,  long  before  the  organs  of  the  flo%ver  themselves  bud  forth,  the 
form  of  a  hemi-spherical  dome  or  flat  disc,  or  very  frequently  even  that  of  a  hollow 
cup,  whereby  the  foundation  for  the  subsequent  form  of  the  flower  is  laid :  this 
may  then  of  course  again  undergo  the  most  various  transformations  by  means  of 
the  changes  of  form  connected  with  elongation. 

The  category  of  these  modifications  and  departures  from  the  ordinary  type  also 
includes  the  far  more  siiiking  cases  of  depressed  growing-points.  A  very  simple 
example  is  aff"orded  by  the  broad  flat  shoots  of  many  Liverworts  {Mtttgtria^  Mar^ 
chaniita')  and  particularly  clearly  by  tlie  protliallus  of  Ferns.  As  soon  as  these 
fiat  leafless  shoots  attain  a  certain  breadth,  the  elongating  tissue  last  produced 
by  the  growing-point  becomes  arched  forwards  right  and  left  in  the  form  of 
two  lobes,  between  which  a  deep  depression  marks  the  place  where  the  embryonic 
tissue  of  the  growing-point  lies,  Fig.  298  ik     In  this  behaviour  of  leafless  shoots, 
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where  of  course  the  formation  of  buds  does  nol  occur,  we  may  probably  recognise 
chiefly  a  provision  for  protecting  the  substance  of  the  growing-point,  which  b  as 
delicate  as  it  is  important.  The  same  explanation  applies  to  the  similar  depression 
of  the  growing-point  in  the  neighbouring  tissue  (in  this  case  surrounding  it  on 
sides)  on  the  likewise  leaQess  shoots  of  species  of  FucuSf  where  a  narrow  long  slit 
the  end  of  each  shoot  opens  into  a  narrow  cavity,  the  base  of  which  is  occupied 
the  growing-point,  which  here,  as  Rosiafinski  has  shown,  exhibits  a  series  of  curii 
apical  ceils.  A  very  similar  arrangement  also  protects  the  growing-point  of  the  sub- 
terranean creeping  shoot-axis  of  the  Bracken  fern  {P/errs  aqmitna),  because  here,  in 

consequence  of  the  extremely  sparse  pro^ 
duction    of    [eaves»   together   with    ot 
circumstances,  no  leaf-bud  exists  to  en 
lope  the  growing-point,  and  therefore 
leaves  cannot  protect  the  growing-point  to 
the  soil 

In  Phanerogams  which  persist  by 
means  of  subterranean  tubers  or  biilbs,  it 
nol  rarely  happens  that  at  the  end  of  a 
short  (or  occasionally  long)  subterranean 
lateral  shoot,  a  body  filled  with  reserve- 
materials  is  formed  ;  and  tJiis  contains  the 
bud  with  the  growing-point  at  the  bottom 
of  a  central  cavity.  In  these  cases,  how- 
ever, peculiar  displacements  of  the  leaves 
and  of  the  parts  of  the  axis  which  support 
the  growing- point  usually  take  place  at 
the  same  time.  The  elucidation  of  these 
processes,  however,  would  carry  us  much 
too  far;  the  chief  points  will  be  clear  from 
the  consideration  of  Fig.  299. 

In  the  researches,  as  numerous  as  they 
are    brilliant,    of    Thilo     Irmisch,     w 
has  done  so  much  good  service  for 
knowledge  of  the  subterranean  organs 
plants,  is  to  be  found  abundant  mate 
derived  from  the  observation  of  cases 
Here,  again,  it  is  evidently  a  matter  of  obtaining 
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longing  to  this  category*. 


>  It  is  tlie  phenomena  of  growth  hen?  treated  of  which  especially  comprehend  the 
of  the  very  copious  morphological  literature.  A  more  detailed  consideration  of  the  phenomena 
belonging  here  wonld  lead  to  a  morphological  review  of  the  natural  system ;  from  the  general 
point  of  view  which  I  have  attempted  to  establish  in  the  preceding  lecture,  howe%-cr,  these 
phenomena  belong  also  to  physiology ;  in  fact^  they  farm  in  a  certain  sense  one  of  the  foundationi 
of  the  physiology  of  growth. 

This  being  the  case,  it  would  scarcely  be  to  the  purpose  to  quote  this  or  that  treatise  for  proof; 
however,  it  may  be  welcome  to  those  readers  who  are  unacquainted  with  botanical  literature 
and  seek  further  instruction,  to  find  quoted  here  a  series  of  the  most  imporUnt  works  affecting  this 
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iMceäaary  protection  by  the  depression  of  a  growing-point  in  a  mass  of  resistent  tissue, 
which  at  the  same  time  abounds  in  nutritive  substances  ;  since  such  arrangements  as 
tliat  in  the  figure  occur  chiefly  in  tuberous  and  bulbous  plants,  the  entire  vegetative  body 
of  which  perishes  annually,  leaving  behind  in  the  soil  only  these  organs  from  which 
new  individuals  subsequently  arise. 

Depressed  growing-points  are  everj'whcre  common  in  the  development  of  young 
flowers,  or  even  young  infloiescences,  where 
it  is  also  usually  important  that  a  protective 
hollow  structure  should  be  formed»  in  which 
the  very  tender  young  parts  of  tiie  flower, 
and  especially  the  ovules  with  their  con- 
tained embryoSj  are  then  to  be  produced. 
A  somewhat  more  complicated  case  of  this 
kind  is  presented  in  Fig.  300,  which  repre- 
sents the  longitudinal  section  of  a  young 
flower  bud  of  Geum  riva/e,  a  plant  belong- 
ing to  the  Rosace».  The  growing-point, 
X,  here  projects  in  the  form  of  a  cone  from 
the  bottom  of  a  cup-like  hollow  structure 
j^,  the  inner  side  of  which,  at  least  at  the 
basal  portions,  likewise  consists  of  embry- 
onic tissue,  from  which  the  young  stamens  a  are  arising.  The  elongation  which 
subsequently  sets  in,  in  this  case  results  in  that  the  wall  yy  of  the  hollow  structure 
becomes  extended  like  a  flat  plate ;  in  the  Rose,  however,  and  in  many  other  cases, 
the  part  jy  also  subsequently  forms  a  hollow  cavity,  open  above  by  means  of  a 
narrow  mouth  only.  The  depressed  growing-point,  x\  of  the  flower,  produces  at  its 
outer  margin  numerous  small  leaves,  which  subsequently  grow  together  at  their  edges 
and  constitute  the  so-called  ovaries,  in  each  of  which  an  ovule  arises. 
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stibject.    For  this  purpose  I  may  menlion  those  from  which  I  have  myself  derived  the  best  instruc- 
tion in  years  gone  by— above  all  the  fundaracntal  works  of  Naegeli,  as  follows : — 

•  Ziituh  rift  für  wiii.  Z?^/.,' Schleiden  utid  NaegeH  (Zurich,  1844-46),  the  memoirs  on  CauUrpa^ 
Dilesstria^  laws  of  ßrowth  of  Mosses  and  Liverworts,  Potynphonia^  and  several  other  treatises. 

* PßäH&cnphysiol.  UtUcr suchungen,'  Naegeli  und  Cramer,  Heft  1,  1855,  growth  oi  Ptet-etfiam- 
ninm^  Hypogfosmm,  the  leaf  of  Sphagfium,  leaf  of  Aralia ;  also  Heft  HI,  on  Lycopodium  and 
Etfuisetum  (by  Cramer). 

Further,  '  Beiträge  tur  wiss,  Boi,^  Naegeli,  Heft  I  (Lcipiig.  1858),  '  Über  das  IVtu/tsthum 
d€S  Stammis  und  der  IVundn  von  GeßisspßanuHf*  and  H,  4,  •  Enstthung  und  tVoiksthum  dir 
Wurtitn*  by  Naegeli  and  Leitgeb  (München,  1867).  On  roots  also, '  Rechirchis  sur  reucrohsemtnt 
tirminal  dis  racifus^  by  E.  de  Jancnewski,  in  Ann.  des  sc.  nat,,  Ser.  5  (Paris,  1874). 

Also  ^  über  dtft  regitatioHspunl't  der  Angiospermm-iUurulHt  H.  G.  Holle,  Bot.  Zeit.^  1876, 
No.  16, 

'  Zur  Entmckhmgsgts(hi<ht€  des  Blattes:    Dissertation  by  A.  W,  Eichler  (Marburg,  1861). 

•  Die  Seheitelzellgruppe  im  Vegetationspunkt  der  Phantrogamen:  J.  Ilanstein,  in  Fesisekriß  der 
niiderrhein.  Ges.  für  Neu  ur-  und  Heilkunde. 

•  Traiti  iTorganoginie  comparh  de  taßeur^  by  J.  B.  Fayer  (Paris,  1^57). 

■  Recherehes  sur  la  ramification  des  Pham^rogames:  by  M.  Eug.  Warming  (Copenhagen,  187a)* 
•Z>iV  Coniferen  und  die  Gnetaeeen:  Strasburger  (Jena,  1872). 

That  many  other  treatises  may  be  named  in  addition  to  these  comprehensive  works  has  already 
been  stated. 
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Similar  depressions  are  occasionally  met  with  in  leaf-shoots  also:  this  is  par- 
ticiilarly  dear,  for  example,  in  the  winter  buds  of  the  common  Pine,  as  shown  in 
Fig,  301.     At  the  end  of  the  shoot  of  the  pre\nous  year  is  situated  the  still  quite 

embryonic  rudiment  z  of  the  next  yeaKs 
shoot,  with  the  growing-point  v.  This 
embrj'onic  shoot,  however,  is  protected  by 
means  of  an  annular  wall  for  the  purpose 
of  passing  the  winter  This  wall  arises 
from  the  tissue  of  the  shoot  of  the  previous 
year,  and  produces  numerous  bud-scales, 
J,  which  completely  envelope  the  embry- 
onic shoot  of  the  next  year.  These  bud* 
scales,  moreover,  as  Goebel  has  shown, 
are  simply  abortive  foliage-leaves,  which 
may  be  transformed  by  means  of  vigorous 
nutrition  into  the  ordinary  green  acicular 
fohage-leaves  of  the  Pine. 

I  may,  in  conclusion,  refer  briefly  to  the 
formation  of  the  Fig,  as  a  particularly 
remarkable  case  of  the  depression  of  a 
growing-point,  and  of  a  further  departure 
from  the  typical  state  of  affairs  dependent  thereupon.  The  Fig,  which  in  popular 
language  passes  for  the  fruit  of  the  Fig-tree,  is  as  a  mailer  of  fact  a  structure  of  quite 
a  different  nature  from  the  ordinary  fruits  of  Angiosperms.     It  is  a  so-called  pseudo- 

fhuL  The  Fig  is  a  hollow  structure  pro- 
vided with  fleshy  walls»  which  abound  with 
sugar.  These  walls  are  constituted  by  a 
hollowcd-out  shoot-axis,  on  the  inside  of 
which  hundreds  of  small  flowers  {subse- 
quently fruits)  are  situated:  these  latter 
constitute  the  hard  granules  found  in  the 
pulpy  mass  of  a  ripe  Fig.  Fig.  302,  which 
represents  the  development  of  a  Fig  (/- 
///),  shows  that  it  is  originally  an  ordi- 
nary shoot,  the  growing-point  of  which, 
however,  after  giving  rise  to  several  leaves 
/i2,  assumes  the  form  of  a  flat  disc.  In 
the  centre  of  this  disc  is  situated  the  proper 
apex  of  the  shoot,  which  takes  no  part  in 
further  growth  however :  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  the  margin  of  the  disc  which  retains 
the  embryonic  character,  and  therefore 
constitutes  an  annular  growing-point.  By  means  of  the  tissue  formed  by  this 
there  now  arises  a  hollow  cyUnder,  III  a^  at  the  upper  margin  of  which  the  leaves 
previously  developed  are  situated,  while  further  below  arise  new  ones  in  addition, 
dosing  the  opening  of  the  cavity  of  the  Fig  above. 
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The  cases  of  depression  of  the  growing-point  here  mentioned  constitute  a  few 
examples  only,  which  might  easily  be  increased  by  hundreds  of  others. 

We  may  now  return  once  more  lo  the  normal  forms  of  the  growing-point,  and 
to  the  theme  which  we  are  immediately  concerned  with,  the  formation  of  organs  upon 
it.  Two  extreme  cases  occur  at  the  outset.  The  one  consists  in  that  the  entire 
growing-point,  including  its  apex,  is  transformed  into  an  organ — into  a  mass  of 
permanent  tissue — where  of  course  the  growing-point  as  such  completely  gives 
up  its  existence,  and  at  the  same  time  growth  in  length  ceases  as  soon  as  the 
elongation  of  the  younger  portions  is  concluded  :  such  a  shoot  is  said  to  have  a  limited 
(definite)  growth  in  length,  in  contrast  to  the  other  extreme  case^  where  the  growing- 
point  of  a  shoot  remams  persistently  capable  of  living,  and  the  tissue  proceeding  from 
it  continues  to  produce  new  axial  portions  and  lateral  organs  by  elongation.  Tliis  may 
be  distinguished  as  unlimited  (indefinite) 
growth  in  length.  As  a  few  striking  ex- 
amples of  this  case  the  growth  of  the  main 
stem  of  Tree-ferns,  Palms,  Cycads,  and 
species  of  J  ha  and  Pimts  may  be  ad- 
duced ;  the  growing-point  of  these  plants 
after  lens  or  even  hundreds  of  years  is 
still  the  direct  prolongation  of  the  grow- 
ing-point of  the  embr}'o  in  the  seed. 

We  meet  with  proved  cases  of  a  trans- 
formation of  the  entire  growing-point, 
including  its  apex,  into  an  organ  of  de- 
finite physiological  function,  and  consisting 
of  permanent  tissue,  chiefly  in  the  forma- 
tion of  reproductive  organs  at  the  end 
of  the  shoot*  Although,  strictly  speaking, 
not  all  the  foliage-shoots  of  Phanerogams 
provided  with  so-called  apical  flow^ers  be- 
long here,  there  are  nevertheless  numerous 
cases  which  are  certainly  to  be  so  con- 
sidered; namely,  ail  flowers  with  central 
ovaries  in  which  is  developed  a  single  central  ovule,  as  in  the  Polygoneae,  Jcglandeae, 
Chenopodiaceje,  Piperaceas,  and  other  families.  In  Fig.  303  the  portion  of  the  young 
Rhubarb  flower  marked  A  k  is  the  nucellos  of  the  ovule,  in  which  arises  the 
embr}'0-sac  with  the  oosphere.  This  portion  together  with  the  two  envelopes 
surrounding  it  constitute  the  future  seed,  and  from  microscopic  investigation  there 
is  no  doubt  that  in  this  and  similar  cases  the  nucellus  of  the  ovule  has  proceeded 
directly  from  the  growing- point,  which  had  previously  given  rise  to  the  carpels  yj  the 
stamens  a,  and  the  floral  envelopes  sp.  Equally  without  doubt  is  the  fact  in 
question  in  the  formation  of  the  sexual  organs  of  many  true  Mosses.  Leitgeb 
showed  long  ago  that  in  the  Bog-mosses  {Sphagnum)  at  least  the  first  female  organ 
(archegonium)  of  the  *  flower '  arises  directly  from  the  apical  cell  of  the  fertile  shoot. 
Kühn  observed  later  that  in  the  case  of  another  Moss  (AndrecEo)  the  first  arche- 
gonium arises  similarly  from  the  apical  cell«  and  the  following  archegonia  of  the  same 

[  3  ]  H  h 
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•flower'  from  its  last  segments:  I  have  myself  confirmed  this  in  vaiious 
Mosses.  According  to  Kühn  and  Lcitgeb,  raoreovcr,  the  male  organs  or  antheridb 
of  Andretra  and  of  the  aquatic  Moss  FoniinalU  arise  in  the  same  way  as  the 
archegonia,  so  that  the  apex  of  the  growing-point  of  the  Moss  may  be  transfonned 
into  a  female  or  into  a  male  reproductive  organ.  We  may,  in  addition»  also  regard 
the  formation  of  the  sporangium  of  Mucor  at  the  end  of  the  simple  utricular  bnmcli 
as  a  case  of  the  formation  of  an  organ  direcdy  from  the  aper  of  the  growti^-potnt : 
the  end  of  the  hypha,  which  functions  as  a  growing-point,  dilates  into  a  sphere 
and  produces  the  spores  in  its  interior. 

When  in   these  and  other  cases   the  growing-point   of  a   shoot  is   directif 
uansformed   into  a   special  org^n,  its   previous  growth   in   length  is,  as  alreadf 

mentioned,  brought  to  an  end.  -A  Ktoi- 
tation  of  the  latter  may  also  take  pbce, 
however,  simply  by  the  embryonic  tjasae 
becoming  entirely  transformed  tnlo  per- 
manent tissue,  as  in  the  case  of  ill- 
noorisbed  Fern  procballia»  which  then 
dispense  with  their  growing-point :  with 
a  proper  supply  of  food-roateriak,  how- 
ever, a  new  growing-point  maj  arise. 
The  formation  of  thorns  affords  an 
entirely  different  example  of  this  cbssL 
The  hard  point  at  the  exMl  of  the  small- 
leafed  shoot  of  GUiihckic,  and  in  anii- 
lar  cases,  is  e%'idenilJy  the  gixywung-point 
tranilbrmed  inta  hgnified  pefmanent 
tissoe.  In  other  cases,  again,  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  growv^^point  siniply 
to  an  end;  it  disappears^ so  to 
its  tKsae  becomiBg  m«ged  ialo 
booring  permanent  lissne.  This  is  the 
ease,  for  example,  ta  many  iowcrs  with 
a  central  awf  bat  withoat  a  centia] 
OTule.  Finally,  the  teminal  bud  of  a 
Ibltage-shooc  together  with  its  growing-point,  may  periodicalfj  die  off;  the 
lateral  bod  cocitinuii^  the  growth  of  the  pievioiis  axis:  m  this  waj  are 
sympodsa»  the  stem  of  the  Lime  being  an  riamplr 


The  pecnhar  characteristic  of  the  growmg-ponit  beocnes  dear,  hovevcr.  in  tke 
of  so-called  indefinite  growth.     Here  the  apex  continues  to  grow 
wfaue  nndemeath  it  (or,  whoi  the  growmg-point  b  fiaitt  in  circles  aramid  the 
apex)  organs  of  like  kind  are  prodnoed  in  continoons 
first  as  mete  piotubciances  of  the  embryomc  tissoe,  bat 

from  the  uiLumfeieace  of  the  growing-point,  «e  hawe  one  ol^lhe 

of  growth  of  the  whole  vegetibfe  lo^gdoB ;  organs  of  the  moBt  lanons 

iMcral  sbootiv  spam^gi*»  ^^  sexnal  organs»  maj  spring  in  this  «aj 
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repetition  from  one  and  the  same  growiiig-poini.  This  is  most  distincily  seen, 
however,  in  the  formation  of  leaves. 

When  organs  of  like  kind  arise  from  a  growing-point  in  continual  repetition, 
this  occurs  generally,  though  not  without  exception,  in  such  a  way  that  the  youngest 
organ  always  stands  nearer  to  the  apex  of  the  growing-point  than  any  older  organ  of 
the  same  kind.  It  follows  from  this  that  when  we  proceed  from  the  base  of  a  shoot 
and  folbw  organs  of  like  kind — leaves  for  example — ascending  in  series  on  the 
shoot-axis,  and  necessarily  running  spirally  around  the  latter,  or  ascending  it  in  a 
zigzag  manner,  this  sequence  in  space  also  represents  the  sequence  in  time  or  age  in 
the  production  of  the  organs  concerned.  Such  a  sequence  in  the  production  of 
organs  ofhke  kind  is  usually  termed  acropetal,  This  is  to  be  observed  particularly 
clearly  m  the  case  of  ordinary  foliage-shoots,  where  the  leaves  arise  wiihout  exception 
acropetally»  as  may  be  demonstrated  especially  in  the  case  of  a  yoong,  elongating 
shoot,  even  wiihout  microscopic  investigation.  The  numerous  lateral  roots  arising 
from  a  root,  again,  usually  arise  in  acropetal  order,  and  the  same  is  the  case  when 
numerous  roots  are  produced 

close    beneath    the    growing-  ^^       ,äv#-«i^  ^\s. 

point  of  a  shootj  as  is  the  case,  ^^  ^-—-l.-— r^^      -^^      "»^      ^^ 

for  example,  in  many  Ferns. 

The  importance  oF  the 
growing-point  lieSj  as  has  al- 
ready been  mentioned,  in  that 
it  consists  of  embryonic  tissue 
and  gives  rise  to  new  organs. 
Confining  ourselves  to  this  es- 
sential character,  the  growing- 
point  need  not  always  be  situ- 
ated at  the  end  of  a  root  or  of 
a  shoot,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
a  portion  of  embryonic  tissue 
may  be   intercalated   between 

masses  of  permanent  tissue.  One  of  these  rarer  cases  has  already  been 
noticed  on  p.  70,  Fig,  66;  and  another  above  in  the  formation  of  a  Fig,  where 
the  true  growing-point  at  the  base  of  the  hollow  structure  loses  its  function  as 
such,  the  further  growth  of  the  receptacle  and  the  production  of  leaves  and  flowers 
in  its  interior  taking  place  by  means  of  an  annular  zone  of  embryonic  tissue. 
Even  in  such  cases  the  organs  further  distant  from  the  zone  of  embryonic  tissue 
are  older  than  those  next  it— in  fiict,  a  similar  relation  exists  to  that  found  in 
ordinary  terminal  growing-points.  This  similarity,  however,  cannot  well  be  expressed 
by  the  phrase  acropetal  succession,  and  Goebel  has  therefore,  in  order  to  bring  out  the 
general  fact  in  the  various  cases,  proposed  the  term  progressive  series  or  sequence. 
Complicated  cases  of  the  progressive  formation  of  organs  at  growing-points  which  are 
not  terminal  are  frequent  enough,  especially  in  the  development  of  flowers.  For  the 
elucidation  of  this  matter,  however,  I  will  employ  a  monstrosity  which  I  discovered 
accidentally,  and  where  the  fact  in  question  comes  out  particularly  clearly.  The 
accompanying  figure  (Fig,  .^04)  represents  the  vertical  longitudinal  section  through 

H  h  3 
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a  young  flower  head  of  the  Sunflower  {Helianihm  annutis).  Its  true  growing-poini 
was  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  disc  n  n,  but  the  central  apex  of  this  growing-point  h«d 
been  damaged  by  some  means :  the  young  tissue  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood 
had  lost  the  nature  of  a  growing-point,  but  had  become  elevated  in  the  form  of 
a  protuberance  a  sa^  while  at  the  base  of  the  latter  s  2,  a  zone  of  embr)*onic  tissue  had 
been  formed.  The  rudiments  of  new  flowers  and  the  bracts  belonging  to  ihera  only 
arise  now  on  this  zone.  So  long  as  the  central  a[>ex  of  the  flowering  head  was  yet 
living,  the  flowers  and  bracts  were  produced  on  the  disc  in  acropetal  succession  n  n, 
or,  as  we  may  say  in  this  case,  in  centripetal  order:  the  flowers  next  the  circum- 
ference are  the  oldest,  those  nearest  the  centre  the  youngest  After  the  destruction 
of  the  central  apex,  as  the  protuberance  a  s  a  was  elevated  from  the  sone  z  s, 
however,  the  pre\dous  centre  or  apex  behaved  exactly  as  if  it  were  the  oldest  part  of 
the  protuberance:  the  production  of  flowers  proceeded  from  the  point  s  of  the  protu- 
berance successively  towards  the  zone  z  s,  and  we  perceive  that  at  the  circumference  of 
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this  zone  the  youngest  normally  formed  flower-rudiments  are  situated,  as  well  as  the 
youngest  abnormally  formed  ones.  The  arrangement  in  both  cases  is  still  more 
clearly  manifested  by  the  relative  position  of  the  bracts  and  the  flowers  whicb 
belong  to  them  :  it  is  noticed  that  on  the  normal  portion  of  the  inflorescence  each  bract 
is  situated  on  the  outer  side  of  the  flower  which  belongs  to  it ;  on  the  abnormal  portion 
as  a,  on  the  contrar)',  the  bracts  are  situated  nearer  to  the  former  apex  s  than  the 
flowers  which  belong  to  them.  To  come  back  now  to  the  starting-point  of  our 
consideration,  we  may  thus  say  thai  the  formation  of  organs  before  and  after  the 
destruction  of  the  central  apex  has  occurred  in  progressive  order;  that  is,  progressive 
towards  the  true  apex  before  the  injury,  and  progressive  towards  the  embryonal 
zone  z  s  after  the  injury  :  and  it  is  clear  that  it  would  not  be  quite  to  the  point  to 
designate  the  sequence  of  the  formation  of  organs  on  the  protuberance  a  x  a  as 
acroj)etal. 

The  acropetal  or  progressive  order  of  development  is  strictly  maintained  by  the 
leaves  on  ordinary  vegetative  shoots ;  at  least  no  exception  in  this  connection  is  as 
yet  known*    In  the  region  where  flowers  are  formed,  on  the  contrary,  cases  occur  as  a 
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matter  of  fact  where  organs  of  leaf-like  nature  are  interpolated  between  organs  already 
existing,  so  that  the  youngest  are  no  longer  next  the  apex.  Payer  has  detected 
such  cases  in  a  large  number  of  flowers  where  two  or  more  circlös  of  stamens  {that 
is,  metamorphosed  leaves)  are  present,  as,  for  example,  in  Dutamttus  and  Geranium. 
He  shows  that  the  second  circle  of  stamens  arises  on  the  receptacle  outside  the  first, 
and  therefore  further  from  the  apex  or  centre  of  the  flower.  Of  course  in  these  and 
similar  cases  the  question  might  be  raised  whether  the  true  embryonic  formative 
tissue  is  not  always  perhaps  to  be  sought  only  at  the  place  where  the  youngest 
organs  arise — a  place  which  indeed  need  not  always  be  situated  at  the  apex. 
However,  further  pursuit  of  this  question  would  involve  us  in  difliculties  with  which 
1  need  not  trouble  the  reader  of  ibis  lx)ok. 

The  leaves  arise  at  the  growing-point  of  the  shoot  without  exception  as  super- 
ficial outgrowths.     This  does  not  mean  that  only  the  outermost  layer  of  tissue  of  the 
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growing-point  is  employed  for  the  formation  of  the  leaf ;  but  the  expression  signifies 
that  this  layer  always  takes  part  in  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  young  leaf.  As 
a  rule,  however,  layers  of  tissue  situated  deeper  also  co-operate  in  the  formation 
of  the  leaf.  It  may  thus  be  stated  as  the  characteristic  point  that,  in  tlie  origin  of 
a  leaf,  complete  continuity  of  the  homonymous  layers  of  tissue  of  the  leaf  and  of  the 
shoot-axis  exists  from  the  first,  as  is  clear  at  once  from  tbe  diagram  Fig,  305,  where 
A  is  the  apex  of  the  growing-point»  which,  like  all  growing-points  which  produce 
leaves,  possesses  the  confocal  structure  described  in  the  preceding  lecture.  B^  C, 
and  /?,  mark  various  stages  in  the  origin  of  a  new  leaf,  and  the  cells  and  periclinal 
walls  denoted  by  Roman  and  Arabic  numerals  show  how  the  individual  cell-layers 
of  the  growing-point  take  part  in  the  origin  of  a  new  leaf.  The  letters  a,  It,  c,  x, 
and^'v  in  the  figure,  show  how  the  existing  anticlines  and  periclines  are  displaced 
in  these  processes  of  growth.     Only  when  the  leaf-rudiment  has  attained  a  certain 
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Size  docs  the  differenliation  of  the  vascular  bundles  lake  place,  in  the  embryonic 
tissue  of  ilie  shool-axis  as  well  as  the  yoong  leaf,  as  mentioned  pre\iously,  so  that  the 
vascular  bundle  curving  out  into  the  leaf  represents  the  upper  end  of  that  which 
descends  in  the  shooi-axis.  The  differentiations  of  tissue  are  similar  when  a  normal 
growing-point  of  a  shoot  arises  from  a  growing-point  already  existing ;  that  is,  in  the 
branching  of  the  shoot.  The  case  is  quite  olher^'ise  in  the  origin  of  new  roots, 
however,  as  already  p>oinied  out  in  the  lectures  on  Organography.  Whether  the 
roots  arise  from  a  mother-root  or  from  a  shoot  they  are  always  produced  in  the 
interior  of  the  tissue,  so  that  the  young  root,  when  elongation  begins  at  the  base  of 
its  growing-point,  has  to  break  through  the  external  layers  of  tissue  (cortex  and 
epidermis)  of  the  mother-organ.  Of  course  in  this  case  also  a  complete  continuity  of 
the  homonymous  layers  of  tissue  comes  to  exist  subsequently,  but  only  subsequently. 


^ 


riC  JA— OrnrJof/r«  crMWt/Wj»t,    t  the  «boot -axis  i  t  us  cimiog-pcont ,  *  leavca  ;  wp  root«. 


and  the  microscopic  structure  gives  the  impression  that  it  is  here  so  lo  speak  a  maU 
of  patchwork. 

For  the  subsequent  form  of  the  entire  shoot  it  is  important  what  portion  of  the 
circumference  the  young  leaf-rudiment  occupies  on  the  growing-point.  In  most 
cases  it  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  circumference,  and  obviously  this  is  always  the 
case  when  two,  three,  or  more  leaves  are  put  forth  at  one  and  the  same  transverse 
zone,  that  is,  when  a  whorl  of  leaves  springs  from  the  growing-point.  In  many 
Monocotyledons  (Grasses,  Sedges,  Aroids,  Palms,  &c.)  and  even  in  some  families  of 
Dicotyledons,  such  as  the  Umbelliferse  and  Polygonaceae,  however,  the  whole  circum- 
ference of  a  transverse  zone  of  the  growing-point  is  occupied  by  the  rudiment  of 
a  leaf.  In  such  cases  the  base  of  the  leaf  appears  on  further  development  as  a 
sheath  surrounding  the   shoot-axis,  at  the  upper  edge  of  which  the  true  leaf,  the 
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sO'Called  upper  leaf,  buds  forth  only  on  one  side.  If  ihe  leaf  is  subsequently  seg- 
mented into  petiole  and  lamina,  which  of  course  does  not  always  happen,  the  petiole 
is  to  be  regarded  as  a  structure  subsequently  interposed  between  the  leaf-base  and  the 
lamina,  a  subject  to  which  we  shall  return  in  the  next  lecture. 

In  the  Mosses  and  Vascular  plants  the  leaf-rudimcnls  generally  arise  so  closely 
above  and  by  the  side  of  one  another,  that  none  of  the  free  surface  of  the  growing- 
point  at  all  is  exposed  beneath  the  youngest  leaf.  Only  through  the  further  course 
of  development  in  the  second  period  of  growth  is  it  then  decided  whether  the  leaves 
which  arise  closely  one  over  the  other  are  separated  from  one  another  by  the 
secondary  intercalation  of  interfoliar  parts  on  an  elongating  shoot-axis,  or  whether 
this  does  not  occur ;  in  ihe  latter  case  none  of  the  free  surface  of  the  shoot-axis  at  all 
appears,  even  in  the  fully  grown  condition,  because  the 
leaves,  situated  close  above  and  below  one  another, 
occupy  the  entire  surface  of  the  shoot-axis,  as  for 
example  in  die  common  Fern  Aspidium  and  in  the 
short  twigs  of  many  trees,  and  the  so-called  radical 
rosettes  of  many  biennial  Dicotyledons.  Cases  where 
the  leaves  at  the  growing-point  are  from  the  first 
so  far  distant  from  one  another  that  naked  inter- 
foliar parts  of  the  shoot-ajris  exist  between  them,  are 
probably  extremely  rare ;  as  an  example  may  be 
mentioned  the  Bracken  Fern  {Pkris  Aquiltna),  where 
the  growüng-point  of  the  horizontal  stem  annually  pro^ 
duces  only  one  leaf,  which  requires  two  years  more 
for  its  completion.  In  the  leaf-forming  Algae  also  the 
leaves  usually  arise  quite  close  above  and  by  the  side 
of  one  another  on  the  shoot-axis,  even  though  very  long 
interfoliar  parts  separate  them  subsequently,  as  is  very 
clearly  the  case  in  the  Characeee  (cf  Fig.  95,  p.  96). 
The  genus  CauUrpa^  on  the  other  hand,  presents  a 
good  example  of  liie  other  case  (Fig.  308),  where  the 
growing-point  v  of  the  shoot-axis  always  first  elon- 
gates to  a  considerable  extent  before  a  new  leaf 
buds  forth  from  it  again.  We  meet  with  similar 
CODditions  of  affairs  in  those  Algse  also  where  the 
lateral  outgrowths  of  the  growing-point  of  a  shoot  do  not  develope  into  fiat  leaves 
in  the  ordinary  sense,  and  where  therefore  the  shoot  constitutes  a  mere  branch 
system,  as  in  Fig,  309,  where  it  may  be  noticed  that  the  youngest  branches  appear  at 
some  distance  apart  from  the  very  first. 

Shoots,  however,  produce  not  only  leaves  "atid  othef  organs,  but  new  growing- 
points  of  shoots  generally  arise  again  froto  their  growing-points;  that  is,  ihey 
branch. 

Only  in  very  few  plants  docs  no  branching  take  place — that  is,  no  formation  of 
growing-points  of  secondary  shoots.  The  best  known  examples  of  these  are  found 
in  some  small  acrocarpous  Mosses,  and  above  all  in  a  few  Vasciilar  Cryptogams. 
The  longest  known  instance  of  this  is  the  genus  ho¥Us,  the  stem  of  which  grows 
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for  years,  and  neverlheless  always  remains  short,  and  only  produces  leaves  and 
roots,  but  no  shoot-buds.  The  Ophioglossaceae  and  Maratliaceae  also  behave  in 
exactly  the  same  way,  as  well  as  the  tall  Tree-ferns.  In  all  these  cases  the  single' 
existing  growing-point  of  the  shoot  of  the  unbranched  plant,  even  in  advanced  age/ 
is  the  very  same  which  was  developed  directly  from  the  fertilised  oosphere.  Even 
the  Cycadeae,  so  similar  to  the  Ferns,  do  not  as  a  rule  become  branched  from  the 
growing-point,  though  this  may  occur  in  advanced  age  after  the  formation  of 
flowers.  It  occurs  also  occasionally  as  an  abnormality  in  the  oiherwase  so  copiously 
branched  Pines  that  no  secondary  growing-points  are  produced  from  the  original 
one  of  the  seedling,  and  the  tree  remains  for  many  years  without  branching.  As  an 
approximation  to  this,  however,  we  may  perhaps  consider  the  case  when  the  primary 
shoot  developed  directly  from  the  embryo  grows  out  into  a  dominant  main  stems  the 
lateral  branches  of  which  always  grow  considerably  less  vigorously  than  the  stem  itself, 


PlCi^  }ia— Apical  rcfion  of  •  pHni«iy 
«hoot  of  DiaamMHj  FntMiMilia  »eeti  from 
abow.  jraptxofrheprkmary^hrot ;  ##4th« 
jrouDg  leava;  kk  their  aidlUr}  buds.  Th« 
;  leav^hare  u  |r«i  no  uillifir 
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side Uie  oUkcr  la  lU  uiL 


as  is  the  case  in  the  Conifers  and  some  other  trees.  In  many  species  of  Cactus  a 
similar  condition  of  affairs  is  found  in  that  the  shoot-buds,  elsewhere  developed  so 
universally  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  of  dicotyledonous  plants,  only  rarely  attain  la 
further  development :  here,  also,  the  growing-point  of  a  shoot  which  has  on< 
attained  the  necessary  vigour  dominates  the  entire  growth,  and  a  lateral  shoot 
not  easily  permitted  to  make  its  appearance  {Cerms,  EMnocacius,  ÄlamtUaria), 

In  contrast  to  these  rarer  cases  of  the  absence,  or  paucity  of  branching,  however, 
the  tendency  prevails  in  the  great  majority  of  plants  to  produce  new  growing-points 
of  shoots  from  the  primary  ones,  and  tertiary  ones  from  the  secondary  ones ;  that 
is  to  develope  branch-systems.  In  Monocotyledons  and  Dicotyledons  it  is  an  almostj 
universal  rule  within  the  vegetative  region  (that  is  so  long  as  t^ovvers  are  not  beinj 
formed)  that  a  new  growing-point  of  a  shoot  is  formed  in  the  axil  of  every  leaf,  and 
in  fact  very  soon  after  the  origin  of  the  leaf  itself;  this  makes  its  appearance  either 
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exactly  in  the  angle  between  the  leaf-base  and  the  axis,  or  more  on  the  leaf-base 
itself,  or  even  on  the  shoot-axis  above  it.  Not  rarely  indeed  several  growing- points 
of  shoots  arise  in  the  axil  of  the  leaf,  and  if  the  base  of  the  leaf  is  very  broad,  as 
in  the  Monocotyledons,  numerous  shoot-buds  may  arise  close  to  one  another,  as 
for  example  in  the  case  of  many  bulbs,  and  the  flowers  in  the  broad  bracts  of  species 
of  Musa,  In  Dicotyledons  with  a  narrow  leaf-insertion,  moreover,  two,  three,  four 
or  more  growing-points  of  shoots  are  often  produced  one  above  the  other  from  the 
interfoliar  part  which  is  in  process  of  elongation,  as  for  example  in  GUdilschta, 
Aristolochia^  and  some  other  woody  plants.  This  regular  production  of  new  growing- 
points  of  shoots  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  obtains  however,  even  in  the  Monocoty- 
ledons and  Dicotyledons,  only  within  the  vegetative  region :  in  the  inflorescences  it 
is  a  frequent  phenomenon  that  flowering  shoots  arise  without  the  previous  formation 
of  bracts  {AroidnE^  CruciferiE).  Conversely,  however,  no  growing-points  of  shoots 
make  their  appearance  in  the  axils  of  the  foliar  structures  of  the  flower  itself.  The 
theory  of  the  older  morphology  which  cuhninated  in  the  establishment  of  a  so-called 
principle  of  axillary  branching,  therefore,  does  not  generally  obtain  even  in  the 
Phanerogams  with  which  that  morphology  was  almost  exclusively  concerned,  and 
this  is  still  less  the  case  with  the  other  classes  of  plants.  If  we  confine  ourselves 
in  the  first  place  to  the  Coniferaa,  the  nearest  related  to  the  Phanerogams,  the  rule 
certainly  obtains  here  also  that  within  the  vegetative  region  shoot-buds  are  produced 
only  in  the  axils  of  tlje  leaves,  but  with  the  difference  that  although  the  leaves  are 
exceedingly  numerous,  but  few  of  them  produce  growing-points  in  their  axils:  in 
spite  of  the  copious  and  magnificent  branching  of  the  Coniferae,  it  is,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  its  development,  only  sparse  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  Monocotyledons 
and  Dicotyledons.  In  the  Vascular  Cryptogams,  however,  and  so  far  as  is  known  in  the 
Muscineae  and  Algae,  the  formation  of  secondary  growing-points,  or  the  branching 
of  the  vegetative  shoot,  is  entirely  unconnected  with  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  although 
the  tendency  always  exists  for  lateral  shoots  to  make  their  appearance  by  the  side 
of  or  under  the  insertion  of  individual  leaves.  However  it  would  be  superfluous 
for  our  purp>ose  to  treat  in  greater  detail  here  of  the  individual  cases  which  have 
been  more  exactly  investigated. 

We  have  hitherto  confined  our  attention,  with  respect  to  branching,  to  the  ordinary 
case,  where  new  growing-points  of  shoots  spring  laterally  from  a  growing- point,  or 
from  a  shoot-axis,  or  from  a  leaf-base,  the  parent  growing-point  itself  continuing 
to  grow  undisturbed.  Much  rarer,  and  confined  to  a  few  small  subdivisions  of  the 
vegeuble  kingdom  only,  is  the  so-called  Dichotomy  of  the  growing-point.  We 
may  take  as  the  characteristic  distinction  of  this  that  the  embryonic  tissue  of  a  given 
growing-point  obtains  two  apical  points,  each  of  which  now  constitutes  the  apex 
of  a  new  growing-point,  and  thus  the  embryonic  substance  of  a  growing-point 
becomes,  so  to  speak,  split  into  two  growing-points,  situated  close  beside  one 
another  and  equal  in  value«  This  case  is  particularly  clear  where  an  apical  cell 
exists  from  which  two  new  apical  cells  arise,  each  of  which  then  forms  its  segments 
as  I  have  already  explained  in  the  previous  lecture  (of-  Fig,  291).  The  accompany- 
ing figure  (Fig.  312)  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  branch-system  of  the  same  plant, 
proceeding  from  the  dicfiotomy,  It  will  be  observed  that  a  depression  occurs  at  the 
apex  of  the  shoot,  and  that  the  prominences  which  lie  right  and  left  of  it  grow  further 
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and  constitute  branches  of  the  shoot.  The  behaviour  of  a  dichotomy  of  course 
becomes  more  complicated  when  leaf-forming  shoots  are  concerned,  as  in  the 
Lycopodiaceae,  where  in  all  the  genera  and  species  not  only  the  shoots  but  also 

the  roots  branch  in  a  dichotomous  manner. 
In  contrast  to  the  ordinary  lateral,  or  as 
it  is  also  termed  monopodial  branching, 
there  is  this  characteristic  feature,  that  the 
formation  of  the  two  new  growing-points 
from  the  older  one  takes  place  not  only 
above  the  youngest  leaf  (simply  because 
it  takes  place  in  the  apex  itself)  but  it  also 
stands  in  no  relation  whatever  to  the  pre- 
ceding leaves.    ' 

A  long  inisunderstood  but  nevertheless 
very  simple  case  of  dichotomy,  and  one 
which  is  not  essentially  different  from 
those  hitherto  mentioned,  is  found  in  those 
Liverworts  which  possess  broad  band-like 
creeping  shoots,  especially  the  Marchantieae 
and  leafless  Jungermannieae.  If  we  put 
aside  the  sequence  of  cell-divisions,  which 
have  been  studied  in  every  detail,  as  well  as  the  presence  or  absence  of  an  apical 
cell,  here  also  the  dichotomy  consists  in  that  the  group  of  embryonic  tissue  at  the 
base  of  the  deep  depression  previously  described  becomes  slightly  extended  in 
breadth«  as  shown  in  Fig.  313  j    the  middle  portion  of  this  embryonic  tissue  then 


FIC.  .va<— I>ichotomously  branched  shoot  of 
Dütyctm  äichoUmm,  a  marine  K\f. 


FiC.  313.— Flat  dichotoinously  branched  »boot  of  MttMgtria  fureata 
(X  rtMot  IS ) ;  M  M  mid  rib  of  several  layers,  dichotomising  at/'/' ;  s  *  ftrow- 
iafS>oints,  with  projecting  wiag-Uke  outgrowths//^ y'^ 


grows  vigorously,  and  becomes  transformed  into  permanent  tissue,  which  now 
projects  in  the  form  of  a  wedge  arched  in  front,  while  right  and  left  of  it  the 
rest  of  the  embryonic  tissue  remains  as  such  and  now  constitutes  two  growing-points 
developed  from  one. 
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The  formation  of  new  growing-points  of  shoots  in  any  of  the  above-mentioned 
ways  constitutes,  however,  merely  the  ground-plan  of  the  branch-system  which  will 
be  ultimately  developed,  for  it  is  only  in  rare  cases  that  all  the  growing-points 
of  shoots  which  have  gradually  arisen  from  one  another,  and  ultimately  form 
the  primär}'  shoot  of  the  seedling,  come  to  complete  development.  Very  frequently 
this  happens  only  in  the  case  of  a  few,  while  the  others  pass  over  into  a  dormant 
condition,  either  to  attain  complete  development  in  the  next  period  of  vegetation,  or 
to  remain  unchanged  for  an  indefinite  time  as  the  so-called  dormant  eyes  of  many 
forest  trees,  until  by  the  removal  of  vigorous  shoots  opportunity  is  afforded  to 
them  for  further  development.  The  sprouting  of  numerous  twigs  from  the  older 
branches  and  stems  of  forest  trees  when  the  apical  parts  have  been  removed 
consists  in  the  sudden  invigoration  of  these  dormant  buds,  which  have  often  been 
develofied  many  years  previously  when  the  corresponding  [»art  of  the  stem  itself  was 
yet  in  the  condition  of  a  bud.  Such  dormant  eyes  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  adventitious  shoots  to  be  described  subsequently. 

Like  the  leaves,  the  new  lateral  shoots  usually  arise  exogenously,  or  superficially, 
so  that  not  only  the  internal  but  also  the  outermost  layers  of  tissue  of  the  growing- 
point  take  part  in  their  production,  and  thus  a  complete  continuity  of  the  systems 
of  tissue  is  brought  about,  exactly  as  in  the  case  of  leaves.  It  was  for  a  long 
time  supposed  that  the  Equisetums  formed  a  peculiar  exception  to  this  very  general 
rule.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  find,  on  cutting  longitudinal  sections  through  the 
buds  of  the  haulms  of  these  plants,  the  lateral  bods  situated  in  the  axils  of  the  leaf- 
sheaths,  and  completely  enveloped  by  the  tissue  of  the  main  shoot,  much  as  in  the 
case  of  roots ;  but  more  exact  investigations  have  shown  that  this  is  only  due  to  sub- 
sequent change,  and  that,  even  in  the  Equisetaceae,  the  very  youngest  bud-rudiments,  or 
lateral  growing-points,  proceed  from  superficial  layers  of  tissue  of  the  growing-point 
which  gives  rise  to  them.  The  matter  is  very  similar,  though  more  complicated,  in 
ihe  case  of  the  two  trees  Symphoricarpus  and  GUditschia^  much  cultivated  in  our 
gardens.  We  may  say  a  few  words  with  respect  to  GUditschia  :  the  thorns  on  the 
leaf-shoots  are  the  original  axillary  shoots  of  the  leaves,  but  by  the  growth  of  the 
mother-axis  they  become  pushed  some  distance  upwards  from  the  axil  of  the  leaf. 
A  series  of  further  buds  then  arise  progressively  towards  the  axil  of  the  leaf,  the 
embrj'onic  tissue  at  the  axil  evidently  persisting  as  such  for  a  long  time.  These 
later  buds  remain  very  small  at  ßrst,  and,  as  Hansen  established,  become  so 
enveloped  and  overgrown  by  the  cortex  of  the  mother-shoot  during  the  current  period 
of  vegetation,  that  when  they  begin  to  sprout  in  the  following  spring  it  looks  as  if  they 
had  been  produced  in  the  interior  of  the  cortex  which  they  then  break  through. 
As  the  biology  of  plants  everywhere  affords  thousands  of  examples  of  ihe  Tact  that 
young  buds  are  preserved  for  future  periods  of  vegetation,  and  protected  and 
enveloped  in  the  most  various  ways,  so  we  find  even  in  some  woody  plants  (e.  g. 
Virgilia  lutea)  that  the  broad  base  of  the  leaf  encircles  its  axillary  bud  so  completely 
that  nothing  at  all  is  to  be  seen  of  it  from  without,  and  it  only  comes  into  view  after 
the  removal  of  ih^  leaf-stalk. 

In  contrast  to  all  these  various  cases  of  an  only  apparently  endogenous  origin 
of  shoot-buds,  it  appears  however  that  flowers  and  inflorescences  may  arise  in  the 
interior  of  previously  more  or  less  amorphous  masses  of  tissue,  particularly  in  the  case 
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and  constilute  branches  of  the  shoot.  The  behaviour  of  a  dichotomy  of  course 
becomes  more  complicated  when  leaf-forming  shoots  are  concerned,  as  in  the 
Lycopodiaceae,  where  in  all  the  genera  and  species  not  only  the  shoots  but  also 

the  roots  branch  in  a  dichotomous  manner. 
In  contrast  to  the  ordinary  lateral,  or  as 
it  is  also  termed  monopodial  branching, 
there  is  this  characteristic  feature,  that  the 
formation  of  the  two  new  growing-points 
from  the  older  one  takes  place  not  only 
above  the  youngest  leaf  (simply  because 
it  takes  place  in  the  apex  itself)  but  it  also 
stands  in  no  relation  whatever  to  the  pre- 
ceding leaves.    ' 

A  long  misunderstood  but  nevertheless 
very  simple  case  of  dichotomy,  and  one 
which  is  not  essentially  different  from 
those  hitherto  mentioned,  is  found  in  those 
Liverworts  which  possess  broad  band-like 
creeping  shoots,  especially  the  Marchantieae 
and  leafless  Jungermannies.  If  we  put 
aside  the  sequence  of  cell-divisions,  which 
have  been  studied  in  every  detail,  as  well  as  the  presence  or  absence  of  an  apical 
cell,  here  also  the  dichotomy  consists  in  that  the  group  of  embryonic  tissue  at  the 
base  of  the  deep  depression  previously  described  becomes  slightly  extended  in 
breadth,  as  shown  in  Fig.  313;    the  middle  portion  of  this  embryonic  tissue  then 


Fig.  ■\i2.—X3khoitomoaaij  branched  shoot  of 
Düfyftm  äiehoUtnm,  •  mariae  Algm. 


FiC  313,— Flat  dichotomnusly  branched  shoot  of  MttMgrria /uremia 
(X  nboat  is)  ;  M  M  mid  rib  of  several  layers,  dichotomising  atrri "  V^""' 
ing.points,  with  projecting  wing-iilce  out8nroirths//^y''. 

grows  vigorously,  and  becomes  transformed  into  permanent  tissue,  which  now 
projects  in  the  form  of  a  wedge  arched  in  front,  while  right  and  left  of  it  the 
rest  of  the  embryonic  tissue  remains  as  such  and  now  constitutes  two  growing-points 
developed  from  one. 
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The  formation  of  new  growing-points  of  shoots  in  any  of  ibe  above-menlioned 
ways  constitutes,  however,  merely  the  ground-plan  of  the  branch-system  which  will 
be  ultimately  developed,  for  it  is  only  in  rare  cases  that  all  the  growing-points 
of  shoots  which  have  gradually  arisen  from  one  another,  and  ultimateiy  form 
the  primary  shoot  of  the  seedlingj  come  to  complete  development.  Very  frequently 
this  happens  only  in  the  case  of  a  few,  while  the  others  pass  over  into  a  dormant 
condition,  either  to  attain  complete  development  in  the  next  period  of  vegetation,  or 
to  remain  unchanged  for  an  indefinite  time  as  the  so-called  dormant  eyes  of  many 
forest  trees,  until  by  the  removal  of  vigorous  shoots  opportunity  is  afforded  to 
them  for  further  development.  The  sprouting  of  numerous  twigs  from  the  older ' 
branches  and  stems  of  forest  trees  when  the  apical  parts  have  been  removed 
consists  in  the  sudden  invigoralion  of  these  dormant  buds,  which  have  often  been 
developed  many  years  previously  when  the  corresponding  part  of  the  stem  itself  was 
yet  in  ihe  condition  of  a  bud.  Such  dormant  eyes  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  adventitious  shoots  to  be  described  subsequently. 

Like  the  leaves,  the  new  lateral  shoots  usually  arise  exogenotisly,  or  superficially, 
so  that  not  only  the  internal  but  also  the  outermost  layers  of  tissue  of  the  growing- 
point  take  part  in  their  production,  and  thus  a  complete  continuity  of  the  systems 
of  tissue  is  brought  about,  exactly  as  in  the  case  of  leaves.  It  was  for  a  long 
time  supposed  that  the  Equisetums  formed  a  peculiar  exception  to  this  very  general 
rule.  As  a  mailer  of  fact  we  find,  on  cutting  longitudinal  sections  through  the 
buds  of  the  haulms  of  these  plants,  the  lateral  buds  situated  in  the  axils  of  the  leaf- 
sheaths,  and  completely  enveloped  by  the  tissue  of  the  main  shoot,  much  as  in  the 
case  of  roots ;  but  more  exact  investigations  have  shown  that  this  is  only  due  to  sub- 
sequent change,  and  that,  even  in  the  Equisetaceae,  the  very  youngest  bud-rudiments,  or 
lateral  growing-points,  proceed  from  superficial  layers  of  tissue  of  the  growing-point 
which  gives  rise  to  them.  The  matter  is  very  similar,  though  more  complicated,  in 
the  case  of  the  two  trees  Symphortcarpus  and  Gifdiischia^  much  cultivated  in  our 
gardens.  \\t  may  say  a  few  words  with  respect  to  Gkdt/sc/ita  :  the  tljorns  on  the 
leaf-shoots  are  the  original  axillary  shoots  of  the  leaves,  but  by  the  growth  of  the 
mother-axis  they  become  pushed  some  distance  upwards  from  the  axil  of  the  leaf. 
A  series  of  further  buds  then  arise  progressively  towards  the  axil  of  the  leaf,  the^ 
embryonic  tissue  at  the  axil  evidently  persisting  as  such  for  a  long  time.  These 
later  buds  remain  very  small  at  first,  and,  as  Hansen  established,  become  so 
enveloped  and  overgrown  by  the  cortex  of  the  mother-shoot  during  the  current  period 
of  vegetation»  that  when  they  begin  to  sprout  in  the  following  spring  it  looks  as  if  they 
had  been  produced  in  the  interior  of  the  cortex  which  they  then  break  through. 
As  the  biology  of  plants  everywhere  affords  thousands  of  examples  of  tlie  Tact  that 
young  buds  are  preserved  for  future  periods  of  vegetation,  and  protected  and 
enveloped  in  the  most  various  ways,  so  we  find  even  in  some  woody  plants  (e.  g. 
Virgilia  luka)  that  the  broad  base  of  the  leaf  encircles  its  axillary  bud  so  completely 
that  nothing  at  all  is  to  be  seen  of  it  from  without,  and  it  only  comes  into  \iew  after 
the  removal  of  th^  leaf-stalk. 

In  contrast  to  all  these  various  cases  of  an  only  apparently  endogenous  origin 
of  shoot-buds,  it  appears  however  that  flowers  and  inflorescences  may  arise  in  the 
interior  of  previously  more  or  less  amorphous  masses  of  tissue,  particularly  in  the  case 
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of  parasitic  Phanerogams ;  so  that  in  the  Balanophorese,  Rafflesiacese,  and  perhaps 
also  in  the  Orobancheae,  these  reproductive  shoots  must  first  break  through  an 
envelope  of  tissue  when  they  begin  to  elongate  (cf.  Fig.  i8,  p.  28).  However,  the 
matter  requires  further  investigation,  and  the  same  holds  good  probably  also  of 
certain  growing-points  of  shoots  in  the  Jungermannieae  among  the  Liverworts,  which 
Leitgeb  assumes  to  originate  endogenously. 


Fig.  3x4  and  315.— Origin  of  a  lateral  shoot  of  E^ttüttum  (after 
Jaoczewski).  Fig.  314  (abore)  earliest  rudiment  at  Jt.  Pis'.  315  (below) 
further  dereloped  bud  Jt  with  origin  of  root  w.  In  both  figures  it  ii 
the  intemode  above  the  sheathing  leaf  lA  (highly  magnified). 


The  endogenous  mode  of  origin  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  general  peculiarity  of  the 
growing-points  of  roots ;  concerning  which  the  most  essential  facts  have^  already  been 
stated  in  the  introductory  lectures  on  Organography  (p.  15).  It  is  only  necessary  now 
to  make  the  additional  remark  that  the  young  lateral  roots  only  make  their  appearance 
on  the  mother-root,  as  a  rule,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  its  growing-point. 
This,  however,  does  not  prove  that  they  did  not  already  exist  in  embryo  in  the 
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neighbourhood  of  the  moiber  growing-point,  or  even  in  it.  Unfortunately,  in  spite 
of  innumerable  examinations  of  the  apex  of  the  root,  special  investigations  on  this 
question  are  wanting :  only  so  much  is  certain,  that  in  many  cases  the  first  visible 
rudiments  of  the  young  growing-points  of  roots  are  already  to  be  found  a  few  tenths 
of  a  millimetre  behind  the  apex  of  the  parent-root.  It  has  likewise  already  [been 
mentioned  in  the  lectures  on  Organography  that  the  young  roots  arise  progressively 
from  a  special  simple  layer  of  tissue  at  the  circumference  of  the  axial  strand  of  the 
mother-root,  and  this»  corresponding  to  the  vascular  strands,  in  two,  three,  or  more 
longitudinal  rows.  Since  the  first  beginnings  of  these  tissue- differentiations  are  recog* 
nisable  right  up  to  the  apex  of  the  growing- point  in  the  mother-root,  the  facts  given 
do  not  prove  that  the  growing-points  of  the  lateral  roots  did  not  already  exist  in 
embryo  in  the  erabr)"onic  tissue  at  the  growing-point  of  the  mother-root.  While  they 
then  develope  very  slowly,  the  apex  of  tlie  latter  grows  rapidly  in  length,  and  thus 
it  appears  as  if  they  had  been  produced  far  distant  from  the  parent  growing-point. 
In  the  absence  of  exact  investigations  on  this  point  (which  entail  very  considerable 
diflicuhies  moreover),  we  must  not  overlook  the  possibility  that  the  first  rudiments 
of  young  roots  may  be  formed  at  a  distance  from  the  parent  growing-point;  here, 
however,  the  further  assumption  would  present  itself  that  the  layer  of  tissue  surround- 
ing the  axial  strand,  and  from  which  the  )'Oung  roots  originate,  contains  traces  ot^ 
embryonic  substance  derived  from  the  growing-point.  This  layer  of  tissue  would 
then,  with  respect  to  the  formation  of  organs,  behave  much  as  the  cambium  of 
wood-plants  with  respect  to  the  formation  of  tissue,  since  we  may  regard  the  cambium 
also  as  a  thin  layer  of  embryonic  tissue,  which,  however,  only  in*  rare  cases  produces 
growing-points  of  shoots.  This  is  saying  nothing  new,  since  even  the  tissue  of 
the  growing-point  was  formerly  designated  Cambium. 

We  have  hitherto  concerned  ourselves  exclusively  with  the  formation  of  new 
growing-points  from  growing-points  which  already  exist,  or,  to  speak  more  generally, 
from  embryonic  tissue  already  present.  In  this  way  arises  the  ordinary  normal 
branching  of  shoals  and  roots,  and  the  foundation  for  the  complete  normal 
architecture  of  a  plant  is  laid.  It  also  happens,  however,  that  new  shoots  and  roots 
may  originate  at  places  where  the  tissue  has  already  passed  over  into  tlie  permanent 
condition:  in  fully  developed  roots,  in  the  interfoliar  parts  of  shoot-axes,  and  more 
particularly  in  foliage  leaves,  the  tissue  of  which  is  already  completely  diflferentiatcd 
and  developed,  new  growing-points  of  roots  and  shoots  may  appear  in  somewhat 
numerous  cases.  I  distinguish  these  new  formations  exclusively  with  the  name 
adventitious  structures — a  name  which  formerly  signified  many  other  things  also — 
thus  implpng  that  they  constitute  something  merely  additional,  something  superfluous 
for  the  normal  structure  of  the  plant.  This  is  not  saying  that  they  are  superfluous 
for  the  whole  biology  and  maintenance  of  the  plants  concerned :  on  the  contrary, 
adventitious  roots  are  often  important  organs  for  the  support  of  a  plant,  while 
adventitious  shoots  serve  as  organs  of  propagation  which  sooner  or  later  become 
separated  from  the  mother-plant  as  so  called  bulbils,  and,  forming  adventitious  roots, 
become  independent  plants. 

Adventitious  roots  may  originate,  often  in  large  numbers,  at  the  most  various 
places  between  existing  lateral  roots  from  a  main  root,  or  on  shoot-axes  or  leaves,  or 
even  close  beneath  the  growing- point  of  shoots,  and  may  be  indispensable  even  for 
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the  normal  maintenance  of  the  plant;  this  is  the  case»  for  example,  with  many  Fern%^ 
and  with  the  ninners  and  rhizomes  of  numerous  other  plants. 

The  occurrence  of  adventitious  shoot-buds  is  much  rarer.  It  takes  place  chiefly 
on  fully  developed  or  on  young  leaves.  As  particularly  well-known  examples  may 
be  mentioned  those  in  I  he  indentation  of  the  margin  of  the  leaf  of  Bryopkyllum 
caiyanum,  and  the  bulbils  regiilarly  formed  in  the  angles  on  the  ramincalions  of  the 
veins  of  the  leaves  of  Cardamine  ptaiensis  and  Nasturtium  officinale.  Very  striking 
examples  of  such  buds  are  found  moreover  in  Nymphaa  micrantha  at  the  centre  of 
the  peltate  leaf,  and  in  various  Aroideae — e, g,  Atherurm  Urnatus^  where  the 
adventitious  buds  have  the  form  of  tubers  or  bulbs»  which  subsequenily  become 
free  and  form  new  plants.  In  a  considerable  number  of  other  Monocotyledons 
and  Dicotyledons  also  adventitious  buds  appear  on  the  foliage  leaves  in  the  ordinary 

course  of  vegetation :  these,  however,  so 
long  as  the  moiber-leaf  is  actively  vegetat- 
ing, continue  in  the  bud-state,  as  in  the 
cases  mentioned  previously. 

Adventitious  shoots  are  particularly  com- 
mon on  the  large  foliage  leaves  of  the 
Ferns,  and  ihey  appear  regularly  in  the 
angles  of  tlie  pinnatifid  iaminse  of  Ctra- 
iopUris  thalictroidts^  and  on  the  rachis 
of  AspUnium  taudatum^  A»  decussatunt^  and 
other  species  of  this  genus:  they  occur 
also  on  the  under  side  of  the  mid- rib  of 
Woodwardia  radtcans  and  others»  In  these 
cases,  as  in  Cardamine,  they  grow  while 
still  connected  with  the  mother*leaf  into 
vigorous  copiously  branched  plants,  which 
sooner  or  later  become  free  from  the 
moiher-leaf  and  can  at  once  proceed  to 
active  vegetation.  Among  the  most  in- 
teresting examples  of  this  kind  we  have 
moreover  the  formation  of  adventitious  buds  on  the  back  of  the  living  basal  portions 
of  the  older  foliage  leaves  of  Aspidium  filix-mas  (the  common  Male-Fern),  for  this 
plant  developes  no  lateral  buds  whatever  except  these  adventitious  shoots  (which  are 
moreover  ver>'  isolated)  and  possesses  no  normal  branching.  It  has  already  been 
stated  in  the  introductory  lectures  on  Organography  that  adventitious  shoots  are  also 
developed  not  rarely  from  the  roots  of  vascular  plants^  and  new  independent  plants 
then  proceed  from  these :  this  is  the  case,  for  example,  in  Rohinia,  Ailanthus^  and  also 
in  tlie  Fern  Ophioglosmm,  To  these  cases  also  we  may  in  a  certain  sense  refer  the 
production  of  shoot-buds  from  the  growing-points  of  roots,  as  mentioned  on  p,  22. 

In  opposition  to  the  view  formerly  held  by  Hofmeister,  that  all  adventitious 
growing-points  arise  m  the  interior  of  the  tissue,  and  that  all  so  arising  are  to  be 
designated  adventitious,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  in  that  case  almost  all  roots  would 
have  to  be  regarded  as  adventitious.  With  respect  to  adventitious  shoots  it  is  demon- 
strated  by  recent  investigations,  and   especially   those    of   Hansen  on  Cardamim, 


ric  yih.—AtpUnium  äecutj^^um,  Mtddlc  {MttJOQ  of  a 
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NashtrHum,  and  Aiherurus,  and  is  very  probable  for  the  remaining  cases,  that  they  do 
not  arise  endogenously  at  all,  but  exogenously;  in  fact  Hansen  showed  that  in 
the  cases  mentioned  cell-divisions  and  other  changes  appear  in  various  directions 
at  the  points  in  question,  in  the  epidermis  and  cortical  tissue  of  leaves  which  are 
already  fully  developed,  thus  transforming  the  permanent  tissue  into  embryonic 
tissue,  which  then  forthwith  forms  a  conical  growing-point  whence  leaves  and, 
sobsequendy,  roots  proceed. 

If  the  definition  above  given  is  adhered  to,  to  regard  as  adventitious  all 
growing-points  which  proceed  from  already  dififerentiated  permanent  tissue,  we 
must  also  regard  the  origin  of  the  leafy  stems  of  a  true  Moss  as  altogether  adven- 
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titious,  since,  as  has  already  been  said  in  the  introductory  lectures  on  Organography 
and  as  is  to  be  seen  from  Fig.  317,  these  arise  from  certain  cells  of  the  protonema 
which  have  already  acquired  the  character  of  permanent  cells.  Here,  as  in  other 
cases,  it  simply  results  that  sharp  limitations  with  regard  to  Nature  are  always 
ineffectual;  since,  though  we  see  in  adventitious  structures  in  the  higher  plants 
something  superfluous  for  their  architecture,  this  no  longer  holds  good  in  the  case 
of  the  Moss. 

In  a  certain  sense  the  formation  of  so-called  gemmae  in  the  simply  organised 
Liverworts,  Algae,  and  some  Fungi  depends  upon  adventitious  budding;  the  pro- 
toplasm of  the  already  fully  developed  cells  of  leaves  or  other  organs  may  become 
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size  does  the  differentiation  of  the  vascular  bundles  take  place,  in  the  embryonic 
tissue  of  the  shoot-axis  as  well  as  the  young  leaf,  as  mentioned  previously,  so  that  the 
vascular  bundle  curving  out  into  the  leaf  represents  the  upper  end  of  that  which 
descends  in  the  shoot-axis.  The  differentiations  of  tissue  are  similar  when  a  normal 
growing:-point  of  a  shoot  arises  from  a  growing-point  already  existing ;  that  is,  in  the 
branching  of  the  shoot.  The  case  is  quite  otherwise  in  the  origin  of  new  roots, 
however,  as  already  pointed  out  in  the  lectures  on  Organography.  Whether  the 
roots  arise  from  a  mother-root  or  from  a  shoot  they  are  always  produced  in  the 
interior  of  the  tissue,  so  that  the  young  root,  when  elongation  begins  at  the  base  of 
its  growing-point,  has  to  break  through  the  external  layers  of  tissue  (cortex  and 
epidermis)  of  the  mother-organ.  Of  course  in  this  case  also  a  complete  continuity  of 
the  homonymous  layers  of  tissue  comes  to  exist  subsequently,  but  only  subsequently. 
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and  the  microscopic  structure  gives  the  impression  that  it  is  here  so  to  speak  a  malt 
of  patchwork. 

For  the  subsequent  form  of  the  entire  shoot  it  is  important  what  portion  of  the 
circumference  the  young  Icaf-rudiment  occupies  on  the  growing-point.  In  most 
cases  it  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  circumference,  and  obviously  this  is  always  the 
case  when  two,  three,  or  more  leaves  are  put  forth  at  one  and  the  same  transverse 
zone,  that  is,  when  a  whorl  of  leaves  springs  from  the  growing-point.  In  many 
Monocotyledons  (Grasses,  Sedges,  Aroids,  Palms,  Ac.)  and  even  in  some  families  of 
Dicotyledons,  such  as  the  Umbellifera?  and  Polygonaceze,  however,  the  whole  circum- 
ference of  a  tjunsverse  zone  of  tlie  growing*point  is  occupied  by  the  rudiment  of 
a  leaf.  In  such  cases  the  base  of  the  leaf  appears  on  further  development  as  a 
sheath  surrounding  the    shoot-axis,  at   the  upper  edge  of  which  the  true  leaf,  ihe 
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so-called  upper  leaf,  buds  forth  only  on  one  side.  If  the  leaf  is  subsequently  seg- 
mented into  petiole  and  laminaj  which  of  course  does  not  always  happen,  the  petiole 
is  to  be  regarded  as  a  structure  subsequently  interposed  between  the  leaf-base  and  the 
laminaj  a  subject  to  which  we  shall  return  in  the  next  lecture. 

In  the  Mosses  and  Vascular  plants  the  leaf-rudimenis  generally  arise  so  closely 
above  and  by  the  side  of  one  another,  that  none  of  the  free  surface  of  the  growing- 
point  at  all  is  exposed  beneath  the  youngest  leaf.  Only  through  the  further  course 
of  development  in  the  second  period  of  growth  is  it  then  decided  whether  the  leaves 
which  arise  closely  one  over  the  other  are  separated  from  one  another  by  the 
secondary  intercalation  of  inierfoliar  parts  on  an  elongating  shoot-axis,  or  whether 
this  does  not  occur ;  in  the  latter  case  none  of  the  free  surface  of  the  shoot-axis  at  all 
appears,  even  in  the  fully  grown  condition,  because  the 
leaves,  situated  close  above  and  below  one  another^ 
occupy  the  entire  surface  of  the  shoot-axis,  as  for 
example  in  the  common  Fern  Aspidfum  and  in  the 
short  twigs  of  many  trees,  and  the  so-called  radical 
rosettes  of  many  biennial  Dicotyledons.  Cases  where 
the  leaves  at  the  growing-point  are  from  the  first 
so  far  distant  from  one  another  that  naked  inter- 
foliar  parts  of  the  shoot-axis  exist  between  them,  are 
probably  extremely  rare;  as  an  example  may  be 
mentioned  the  Bracken  Fern  {Pkris  Aquilina),  where 
the  growing-point  of  the  horizontal  stem  annually  pro- 
duces only  one  leaf,  which  requires  two  years  more 
for  its  completion.  In  the  leaf-forming  Algae  also  the 
leaves  usually  arise  quite  close  above  and  by  the  side 
of  one  another  on  the  shoot-axis,  even  though  very  long 
interfoliar  parts  separate  them  subsequenths  as  is  very 
dearly  the  case  in  the  Characeae  (cf.  Fig,  95,  p.  96). 
The  genus  CauUrpa^  on  the  other  hand^  presents  a 
good  example  of  the  other  case  (Fig.  308),  where  the 
growing-point  v  of  the  shoot-axis  always  first  elon- 
gates to  a  considerable  extent  before  a  new  leaf 
buds  forth  from  it  again.  We  meet  with  similar 
conditions  of  affairs  in  those  Algse  also  where  the 
lateral  outgrowths  of  the  growing-point  of  a  shoot  do  not  develope  into  flat  leaves 
in  the  ordinary  sense,  and  where  therefore  the  shoot  constitutes  a  mere  branch 
system,  as  in  Fig.  309,  where  it  may  be  noticed  that  the  youngest  branches  appear  at 
some  distance  apart  from  the  very  first. 

Shoots,  however,  produce  not  only  leaves  and  other  organs,  but  new  growing- 
points  of  shoots  generally  arise  again  from  their  growing-points;  that  is,  they 
branch. 

Only  in  very  few  plants  does  no  branching  take  place — that  is,  no  formation  of 
growing-points  of  secondary  shoots*  The  best  known  examples  of  these  are  foimd 
in  some  small  acrocarpous  Mosses,  and  above  all  in  a  few  Vascular  Cryptogams. 
The  longest  known  instance  of  this  is  the  genus  IsoHes^  the  stem  of  which  grows 


FIG.  309.— Branchbtgf  of« 
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ditun  (on«  of  the  P~lnriiJu:|. 
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for  years,  and  nevertheless  always  remains  short,  and  only  produces  leaves  and 
roots,  but  no  shoot-buds.  The  Ophioglossaceae  and  Marattiaceae  also  behave  in 
exactly  the  same  way,  as  well  as  the  tall  Tree-fems.  In  all  these  cases  the  single 
existing  growing-point  of  the  shoot  of  the  unbranched  plant,  even  in  advanced  age, 
is  the  very  same  which  was  developed  directly  from  the  fertilised  oosphere.  Even 
the  Cycadese,  so  similar  to  the  Ferns,  do  not  as  a  rule  become  branched  from  the 
growing-point,  though  this  may  occur  in  advanced  age  after  the  formation  of 
flowers.  It  occurs  also  occasionally  as  an  abnormality  in  the  oiherwise  so  copiously 
branched  Pines  that  no  secondary  growing-points  are  produced  from  the  original 
one  of  the  seedling,  and  the  tree  remains  for  many  years  without  branching.  As  an 
approximation  to  this,  however,  we  may  perhaps  consider  the  case  when  the  primary 
shoot  developed  directly  from  the  embryo  grows  out  into  a  dominant  matn  stem,  the 
lateral  branches  of  which  always  grow  considerably  less  vigorously  than  the  stem  itself, 
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as  is  the  case  in  the  Conifers  and  some  other  trees.  In  many  species  of  Cactus  a 
similar  condition  of  affairs  is  found  in  that  the  shoot-buds,  elsewhere  developed  so 
universally  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  of  dicotyledonous  plants,  only  rarely  attain  to 
further  development:  here,  also,  the  growing-point  of  a  shoot  which  has  once 
attained  the  necessary  vigour  dominates  the  entire  growth,  and  a  lateral  shoot  is 
not  easily  permitted  to  make  its  appearance  {Ccnus^  Echinocacfus^  Mamillaria), 

In  contrast  to  these  rarer  cases  of  the  absence,  or  paucity  of  branching,  however, 
the  tendency  prevails  in  the  great  majority  of  plants  to  produce  new  growing-points 
of  shoots  from  the  primary  ones,  and  tertiary  ones  from  tlie  secondary  ones ;  that 
is  to  develope  branch-systems.  In  Monocotyledons  and  Dicotyledons  it  is  an  almost 
universal  rule  within  the  vegetative  region  (that  is  so  long  as  flowers  are  not  being 
formed)  that  a  new  growing-point  of  a  shoot  is  formed  in  the  axil  of  every  leaf,  and 
in  fact  very  soon  after  the  origin  of  the  leaf  itself;  this  makes  its  appearance  either 
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exactly  in  the  angle  between  the  leaf-base  and  the  axis,  or  more  on  the  leaf-base 
itself,  or  even  on  the  shoot-axis  above  it.  Not  rarely  indeed  several  growing-points 
of  shoots  arise  in  the  axil  of  the  leaf,  and  if  the  base  of  the  leaf  is  very  broad,  as 
in  the  Monocotyledons,  numerous  shoot-buds  may  arise  close  to  one  another,  as 
for  example  in  the  case  of  many  bulbs,  and  the  flowers  in  the  broad  bracts  of  species 
of  Afusa.  In  Dicotyledons  with  a  narrow  leaf-insertion,  moreover,  two,  three,  four 
or  more  growing-points  of  shoots  are  often  produced  one  above  the  other  from  the 
intcrfoliar  part  which  is  in  process  of  elongation,  as  for  example  in  Gltditschia^ 
Äristülochia^  and  some  other  woody  pbnts.  This  regular  production  of  new  growing- 
points  of  shoots  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  obtains  however,  even  in  the  Monocoty- 
ledons and  Dicotyledons,  only  within  the  vegetative  region  ;  in  the  inflorescences  it 
is  a  frequent  phenomenon  that  flowering  shoots  arise  without  the  previous  formation 
of  bracts  {AroideiVy  Cruci/eriE).  Conversely,  however,  no  growing-points  of  shoots 
make  their  appearance  in  the  axils  of  the  foliar  structures  of  the  flower  itself.  The 
theory  of  the  older  morphology  which  culminated  in  the  establishment  of  a  so-called 
principle  of  axillary  branching,  therefore,  does  not  generally  obtain  even  in  the 
Phanerogams  with  which  that  morphology  was  almost  exclusively  concerned,  and 
this  is  still  less  the  case  with  the  other  classes  of  plants.  If  we  confine  ourselves 
in  the  first  place  to  the  Coniferae,  the  nearest  related  to  the  Phanerogams,  the  rule 
certainly  obtains  here  also  that  within  the  vegetative  region  shoot-buds  are  produced 
only  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  but  with  the  difference  that  although  the  leaves  are 
exceedingly  numerous,  but  few  of  them  produce  growing-points  in  their  axils :  in 
spite  of  the  copious  and  magnificent  branching  of  the  Coniferse,  it  is,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  its  development,  only  sparse  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  Monocotyledons 
and  Dicotyledons.  In  the  Vascular  Cryptogams,  however,  and  so  far  as  is  known  in  the 
Muscineae  and  Algae,  the  formation  of  secondary  growing-points,  or  the  branching 
of  the  vegetative  shoot,  is  entirely  unconnected  with  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  although 
the  tendency  always  exists  for  lateral  shoots  to  make  their  appearance  by  the  side 
of  or  under  the  insertion  of  individual  leaves.  However  it  would  be  superfluous 
for  our  purpose  to  treat  in  greater  detail  here  of  the  individual  cases  which  have 
been  more  exactly  investigated. 

We  have  hitherto  confined  our  attention,  with  respect  to  branching,  to  the  ordinary 
case,  where  new  growing*points  of  shoots  spring  laterally  from  a  growing-point,  or 
from  a  shoot-axis,  or  from  a  leaf-base,  the  parent  growing-point  itself  continuing 
to  grow  undisturbed.  Much  rarer,  and  confined  to  a  few  small  subdivisions  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  only,  is  the  so-called  Dichotomy  of  the  growing-point.  We 
may  take  as  the  characteristic  distmciion  of  this  that  the  embryonic  tissue  of  a  given 
growing-point  obtains  two  apical  points,  each  of  which  now  constitutes  the  apex 
of  a  new  growing-point,  and  thus  the  embryonic  substance  of  a  growing-point 
becomes,  so  to  speak,  split  into  two  growing-points,  situated  close  beside  one 
another  and  equal  in  value.  This  case  is  particularly  clear  where  an  apical  cell 
exists  from  which  two  new  apical  cells  arise,  each  of  which  then  forms  its  segments 
as  I  have  already  explained  in  the  previous  lecture  (cf.  Fig.  291).  The  accompany- 
ing figure  (Fig.  312)  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  branch-system  of  the  same  plant, 
proceeding  from  the  dichotomy,  It  will  be  observed  that  a  depression  occurs  at  the 
apex  of  the  shoot,  and  that  the  prominences  which  lie  right  and  left  of  it  grow  further 
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Algae,  as  Prdtas/rum  and  CoUochiEk  scuiaia^  ma)'  be  looked  upon,  so  far  as  their 
relations  of  growth  are  concerned,  as  representing  a  thin  transverse  disc  cut  out  of 
a  radially  constructed  shoot-axis. 

The  ordinary  case,  however,  is  that  of  polar  structure— i.  e,  the  external  and 
internal  organisation  exhibit  a  peculiar  arrangement  along  an  axis  of  growth,  in  such 
a  way  that  all  the  relations  of  organisation  are  directed  from  the  base  towards  the  apex. 
This  is  very  evident,  for  example,  in  almost  all  shoots,where  it  is  possible  to  see  with  the 
greatest  clearness  even  on  small  pieces  which  is  the  anterior  and  which  the  posterior 
end,  or  which  is  the  base  and  which  the  apex.  Doubt  could  only  exist  on  this  sub- 
ject, in  the  absence  of  exact  investigation, 
in  the  case  of  roots  deprived  of  the  apeic. 
The  polarity  to  which  I  here  refer  thus 
indicates  a  progressive  differentiation  in 
the  direction  of  the  longitudinal  axis, 
w*hich  may  be  compared  to  a  certain 
extent,  at  least  so  far  as  it  concerns  the 
innermost  nature — the  capacity  for  reac- 
tion—to Uiat  of  a  magnet. 

The  polarity  appears  more  sharply  ex- 
pressed, however,  in  the  development 
of  a  new  individual  from  a  spore  or 
from  an  oospore,  where  a  distinct  con- 
trast is  at  once  observable  between  the 
root-end  and  the  shoot-end.  This  is  the 
case  in  the  simplest  and  most  elegant 
form  with  the  ovoid  swarm-spores  of  many 
Algae.  The  narrower  colourless  end,  which 
is  anterior  and  provided  with  cilia  during 
the  swimming  movement,  already  indicates 
the  root-polo  even  before  germination  ; 
while  the  other  end,  green  and  thick, 
may  be  distinguished  as  the  shoot-pole. 
The  swarm-spore  subsequently  dings  by 
means  of  the  rool-pole  to  a  solid  body, 
and  the  root-like  organ  of  attachment  is  developed  there,  while  the  free  shoot-pole 
developes  into  a  simple  or  branched  shoot  This  is  not  the  place  to  go  into  many 
other  cases,  and  I  may  therefore  at  once  refer  to  the  behaviour  of  the  young  embrj'os 
of  the  Vascular  plants.  Here  also,  as  in  the  case  of  a  swarm-spore,  the  con- 
trast between  root-pole  and  shoot-pole  makes  itself  evident  at  an  early  period, 
and  when  the  embryo  is  to  a  certain  extent  further  developed,  especially  in  the 
ripe  seed  in  the  case  of  the  Phanerogams,  it  already  actually  consists  of  a  root 
at  the  one  end  and  of  the  first  shoot  at  the  other.  That  these  two  poles,  which 
make  their  appearance  even  in  the  fertilised  oospherc,  subsequently  come  to  act  as 
root  and  shoot,  and  have  an  importance  which  is  not  merely  somctliing  external 
and  formal,  but  which  dominates  the  whole  being  of  the  plant,  follows  not  only 
from  the  different  relations  of  growth  of  root  and   shoot,  but  equally  from  the 
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The  formation  of  new  growing-points  of  shoots  in  any  of  the  above-mentioned 
ways  constitutes,  however,  merely  the  ground-plan  of  ihe  branch-system  which  will 
be  ultimately  developed,  for  it  is  only  in  rare  cases  that  all  the  growing-points 
of  shoots  w^hich  have  gradually  arisen  from  one  anolher,  and  ultimately  form 
the  primary  slioot  of  ihe  seedling,  come  lo  complete  development.  Very  frequently 
this  happens  only  in  the  case  of  a  few,  while  the  others  pass  over  into  a  dormant 
condition,  either  to  attain  complete  development  in  the  next  period  of  vegetation,  or 
to  remain  unchanged  for  an  indefinite  time  as  the  so-called  dormant  eyes  of  many 
forest  trees,  until  by  the  removal  of  vigorous  shoots  opportunity  is  afforded  to 
them  for  further  development.  The  sprouting  of  numerous  twigs  from  the  older 
branches  and  stems  of  forest  trees  when  the  apical  parts  have  been  removed 
consists  in  the  sudden  invigoralion  of  these  dormant  buds,  which  have  often  been 
developed  many  years  previously  when  the  corresponding  part  of  the  stem  itself  was 
yet  in  the  condition  of  a  bud.  Such  dormant  eyes  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  adventitious  shoots  to  be  described  subsequently» 

Like  the  leaves,  the  new  lateral  shoots  usually  arise  c^cogenously,  or  superficially, 
so  that  not  only  the  internal  but  also  the  outermost  layers  of  tissue  of  the  growing- 
point  take  part  in  their  production,  and  thus  a  complete  continuity  of  the  systems 
of  tissue  is  brought  about,  exactly  as  in  the  case  of  leaves-  It  was  for  a  long 
time  supposed  that  the  Equisetums  formed  a  peculiar  exception  to  this  very  general 
rule.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  find,  on  cutting  longitudinal  sections  through  the 
buds  of  the  haulms  of  these  plants,  the  lateral  buds  situated  in  the  axils  of  the  leaf- 
deaths,  and  completely  enveloped  by  the  tissue  of  the  main  shoot»  much  as  in  the 
case  of  roots;  but  more  exact  investigations  have  shown  that  this  is  on!y  due  to  sub- 
sequent change,  and  that,  even  in  the  Equisctaceae,  the  very  youngest  bud-rudiments,  or 
lateral  growing-points^  proceed  from  superficial  layers  of  tissue  of  the  growing-point 
which  gives  rise  to  them.  The  matter  is  very  similar^  though  mone  complicated,  in 
the  case  of  the  two  trees  Symphor  fear  pus  and  Gledtfsckta^  much  cultivated  m  our 
gardens.  We  may  say  a  few  words  with  respect  to  GUdiUchia  :  the  thorns  on  the 
leaf-shoots  are  the  original  axillary  shoots  of  the  leaves,  but  by  the  growth  of  the 
mother-axis  they  become  pushed  some  distance  upwards  from  the  axil  of  the  leaf. 
A  series  of  further  buds  then  arise  progressively  towards  the  axil  of  the  leaf,  the 
embryonic  tissue  at  the  axil  evidently  persisting  as  such  for  a  long  time.  These 
later  buds  remain  very  small  at  first,  and,  as  Hansen  established,  become  so 
enveloped  and  overgrown  by  the  cortex  of  the  mother-shoot  during  the  current  period 
of  vegetation,  that  when  they  begin  to  sprout  in  the  following  spring  it  looks  as  if  they 
had  been  produced  in  the  interior  of  the  cortex  which  they  then  break  through. 
As  the  biology  of  plants  everywhere  affords  thousands  of  examples  of  the  Tact  that 
young  buds  are  preserved  for  future  periods  of  vegetation,  and  protected  and 
enveloped  in  the  most  various  ways,  so  we  find  even  in  some  woody  plants  (e.g. 
VirgiUa  lutea)  that  the  broad  base  of  the  leaf  encircles  its  axillary  bud  so  completely 
that  nothing  at  all  is  to  be  seen  of  it  from  without,  and  it  only  comes  into  %'iew  after 
the  removal  of  ib^  leaf-stalk. 

In  contrast  to  all  these  various  cases  of  an  only  apparently  endogenous  origin 
of  shoot-buds,  it  appears  however  that  flowers  and  inflorescences  may  arise  in  the 
interior  of  previously  more  or  less  amorphous  masses  of  tissue,  particularly  in  the  case 
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of  parasitic  Phanerogams ;  so  that  in  the  Balanophore3e,  Rafflesiaceae,  and  perhaps 
also  in  the  Orobancheae,  these  reproductive  shoots  must  first  break  through  an 
envelope  of  tissue  when  they  begin  to  elongate  (cf.  Fig.  i8,  p.  28).  However,  the 
matter  requires  further  investigation,  and  the  same  holds  good  probably  also  of 
certain  growing-points  of  shoots  in  the  Jungermannieae  among  the  Liverworts,  which 
Leitgeb  assumes  to  originate  endogenously. 


FIC.  3x4  and  its-Origin  of  a  lateral  shoot  of  Efuixetum  (after 
Janczewski).  Fig.  3x4  (abore)  cariiest  rudiment  at  k.  Fig.  315  (below) 
further  developed  bud  k  with  origin  of  root  w.  In  both  figures  st  is 
the  intemode  above  the  sheathing  leaf  M  (highly  magnified). 


The  endogenous  mode  of  origin  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  general  peculiarity  of  the 
growing-points  of  roots ;  concerning  which  the  most  essential  facts  have  already  been 
stated  in  the  introductory  lectures  on  Organography  (p.  15).  It  is  only  necessary  now 
to  make  the  additional  remark  that  the  young  lateral  roots  only  make  their  appearance 
on  the  mother-root,  as  a  rule,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  its  growing-point. 
This,  however,  does  not  prove  that  they  did  not  already  exist  in  embryo  in  the 
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neighbourhood  of  the  mother  growing-point,  or  even  in  it.  Unforiunately,  in  spite 
of  innumerable  examinations  of  the  apex  of  the  root»  special  investigations  on  this 
question  are  wanting :  only  so  much  is  certain,  that  in  many  cases  the  first  visible 
radiments  of  the  young  growing-points  of  roots  are  already  to  be  found  a  few  tenths 
of  a  millimetre  behind  the  apex  of  the  parent-root.  It  has  likewise  already  [been 
mentioned  in  the  lectures  on  Organography  that  the  young  roots  arise  progressively 
from  a  special  simple  layer  of  tissue  at  the  circumference  of  the  axial  strand  of  the 
mother-root,  and  this,  corresponding  to  the  vascular  strands,  in  two,  three,  or  more 
longitudinal  rows.  Since  the  first  beginnings  of  these  tissue-differentiations  are  recog- 
nisable right  up  to  the  apex  of  the  growing-point  in  the  mother-root,  the  facts  given 
do  not  prove  that  the  growing-points  of  the  lateral  roots  did  not  already  exist  in 
embryo  in  the  embrj'onic  tissue  at  the  growing-point  of  the  mother-root.  While  they 
then  develope  very  slowly,  the  apex  of  the  latter  grows  rapidly  in  length,  and  thus' 
it  appears  as  if  they  had  been  produced  far  distant  from  the  parent  growing-point. 
In  the  absence  of  exact  investigations  on  this  point  (which  entail  very  considerable 
difficulties  moreover),  we  must  not  overlook  the  possibility  that  the  first  rudiments 
of  young  roots  may  be  formed  at  a  distance  from  the  parent  growing-point ;  here, 
however,  the  furtlier  assumption  would  present  itself  that  the  layer  of  tissue  surround- 
ing the  axial  strand,  and  from  which  the  young  roots  originate,  contains  traces  of 
embryonic  substance  derived  from  the  growing-point.  This  layer  of  tissue  would 
then,  with  respect  to  the  formation  of  organs,  behave  much  as  the  cambium  of 
w^ood-plants  with  respect  to  the  formation  of  tissue,  since  we  may  regard  the  cambium 
also  as  a  thin  layer  of  embryonic  tissue,  which,  however,  only  in*  rare  cases  produces, 
growing-points  of  shoots.  This  is  saying  nothing  new,  since  even  the  tissue  of 
the  growing-point  was  formerly  designated  Cambium. 

We  have  hitherto  concerned  ourselves  exclusively  with  the  formation  of  new 
growing-points  from  growing-points  which  already  exist,  or,  to  speak  more  generally, 
from  embryonic  tissue  already  present.  In  this  way  arises  the  ordinary  normal 
branching  of  shoots  and  roots,  and  the  foundation  for  the  complete  normal 
architecture  of  a  plant  is  laid.  It  also  happens,  however,  that  new  shoots  and  roots 
may  originate  at  places  Nshere  the  tissue  has  already  passed  over  into  the  permanent 
condition :  in  fully  developed  roots,  in  the  interfoliar  parts  of  shoot-axes,  and  more 
particularly  in  foliage  leaves,  the  tissue  of  which  is  already  completely  differentiated 
and  developed,  new  growing-points  of  roots  and  shoots  may  appear  in  somewhat 
ntmierous  cases.  I  distinguish  these  new  formations  exclusively  with  the  name 
adventitious  structures — a  name  which  formerly  signified  many  other  things  also — 
thus  implying  that  they  constitute  something  merely  additional,  something  superfluous 
for  the  nornial  structure  of  the  plant.  This  is  not  saying  that  they  are  superfluous 
for  the  whole  biology  and  maintenance  of  the  plants  concerned:  on  the  contrary^ 
adventitious  roots  are  often  important  organs  for  the  support  of  a  plant,  while 
adventitious  shoots  serve  as  organs  of  propagation  which  sooner  or  later  become 
separated  from  the  molhcr-plant  as  so  called  bulbils,  and,  forming  adventitious  roots, 
become  independent  plants. 

Adventitious  roots  may  originate,  often  in  large  numbers,  at  the  most  various 
places  between  existing  lateral  roots  from  a  main  root,  or  on  shoot-axes  or  leaves,  or 
m  close  beneath  the  growing-point  of  shoots,  and  may  be  indispensable  even  for 
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the  normal  maintenance  of  the  plant :  this  is  the  case,  fpr  example,  with  many  Ferns, 
and  with  the  runners  and  rhizomes  of  numerous  other  plants. 

The  occurrence  of  advenlitious  shoot^buds  is  much  rarer.  It  lakes  place  chiefljr 
on  fully  developed  or  on  young  leaves.  As  particularly  well-known  examples  may 
be  mentioned  those  in  the  indentation  of  the  margin  of  the  leaf  of  Bryophyllum 
calycinum^  and  the  bulbils  regularly  formed  in  the  angles  on  the  ramincations  of  the 
veins  of  the  leaves  of  Cardamim  pratensis  and  Nasturtium  officinale.  Very  striking 
examples  of  such  buds  are  found  moreover  in  Nymphaa  micrantka  at  the  centre  of 
the  peltate  leaf,  and  in  various  Aroide® — e.g.  Athtrurus  trrnatus,  where  tl>c 
adventitious  buds  have  the  form  of  tubers  or  bulbs,  which  subsequently  become^ 
free  and  form  new  plants.  \n  a  considerable  number  of  other  Monocotyledons 
and  Dicotyledons  also  adventitious  buds  appear  on  the  foliage  leaves  in  the  ordinary 

course  of  vegelaiion  r  these,  however,  so 
long  as  the  mother-leaf  is  actively  vegetat- 
ing, continue  in  the  bud-state,  as  in  the 
cases  mentioned  previously. 

Adventitious  shoots  are  particularly  com* 
mon  on  the  large  fohage  leaves  of  the' 
Ferns,  and  they  appear  regularly  in  the 
angles  of  the  pinnatifid  laminse  of  Cera- 
topttris  tkalidroidesy  and  on  the  rachts 
of  Asptmium  caudalum^  A*  decussafum^  and 
other  species  of  this  genus :  they  occi 
also  on  the  under  side  of  the  mid- rib 
Woodivardia  radicans  and  others.  In  these 
cases,  as  in  Cardamine^  they  grow  while 
still  connected  with  the  mother-leaf  into 
\igorous  copiously  branched  plants,  whicli 
sooner  or  later  become  free  from  the 
mother-leaf  and  can  at  once  proceed  to 
active  vegetation.  Among  the  most  in- 
teresting examples  of  this  kind  we  have 
moreover  the  formation  of  adventitious  buds  on  the  back  of  the  living  basal  portions 
of  the  older  foliage  leaves  of  A  spidium  ^lix-mas  (ihe  common  Male-Fern),  for  this 
plant  developcs  no  lateral  buds  whatever  except  these  adventitious  shoots  (which  are 
moreover  very  isolated)  and  possesses  no  normal  branching.  It  has  already  been* 
stated  in  the  introductory  lectures  on  Organography  that  adventitious  shoots  are  also 
developed  not  rarely  from  the  roots  of  vascular  plants,  and  new  independent  plants 
then  proceed  from  these:  this  is  the  case,  for  example,  in  Robinia,  A  Han  thus  ^  and  also 
in  the  Fern  Ophioglossum.  To  these  cases  also  we  may  in  a  certain  sense  refer  the 
production  of  shoot-buds  from  the  growing-points  of  roots,  as  mentioned  on  p,  22. 

In  opposition  to  the  view  formerly  held  by  Hofmeister,  that  all  adventitious 
growing-points  arise  in  the  interior  of  the  tissue,  and  that  all  so  arising  are  to  be 
designated  adventitious,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  in  that  case  almost  all  roots  would 
have  to  be  regarded  as  adventitious.  With  respect  to  adventitious  shoots  it  is  demon- 
strated  by  recent  investigations,  and   especially   those    of   Hansen  on  Cardamint, 
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Nasturtium,  and  Atherurus,  and  is  very  probable  for  the  remaining  cases,  that  they  do 
not  arise  endogenously  at  all,  but  exogenously;  in  fact  Hansen  showed  that  in 
the  cases  nientioned  cell-divisions  and  other  changes  appear  in  various  directions 
at  the  points  in  question,  in  the  epidermis  and  cortical  tissue  of  leaves  which  are 
already  fully  developed,  thus  transforming  the  permanent  tissue  into  embryonic 
tissue,  which  then  forthwith  forms  a  conical  growing-point  whence  leaves  and, 
subsequently,  roots  proceed. 

If  the  definition  above  given  is  adhered  to,  to  regard  as  adventitious  all 
growing-points  which  proceed  from  already  differentiated  permanent  tissue,  we 
must  also  regard  the  origin  of  the  leafy  stems  of  a  true  Moss  as  altogether  adven- 
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titious,  since,  as  has  already  been  said  in  the  introductory  lectures  on  Organography 
and  as  is  to  be  seen  from  Fig.  317,  these  arise  from  certain  cells  of  the  protonema 
which  have  already  acquired  the  character  of  permanent  cells.  Here,  as  in  other 
cases,  it  simply  results  that  sharp  limitations  with  regard  to  Nature  are  always 
ineffectual ;  since,  though  we  see  in  adventitious  structures  in  the  higher  plants 
something  superfluous  for  their  architecture,  this  no  longer  holds  good  in  the  case 
of  the  Moss. 

In  a  certain  sense  the  formation  of  so-called  gemmae  in  the  simply  organised 
Liverworts,  Algae,  and  some  Fungi  depends  upon  adventitious  budding;  the  pro- 
toplasm of  the  already  fully  developed  cells  of  leaves  or  other  organs  may  become 
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isolated  from  the  remaining  tissues,  surround  themselves  with  new  cell-walls,  and 
after  a  period  of  rest  develope  into  new  plants. 

All  these  phenomena  of  adventitious  budding  apparently  stand  in  contradic- 
tion to  the  previous  statement  that  the  formation  of  organs  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom  proceeds  from  the  embryonic  tissue  of  the  growing-point,  which  we  have 
in  its  turn  regarded  as  a  derivative  from  the  embryonic  substance  of  the  fertilised 
oosphere.  But  considerations  from  general  points  of  view,  to  which  I  shall  return 
subsequently,  render  this  apparent  contradiction  irrelevant;  as  the  growing-points 
which  occur  so  universally  are  subordinated  to  the  still  more  general  conception 
of  embryonic  tissue,  so  also  this  latter  again  may  be  looked  upon  simply  as  a 
collection  of  embryonic  substance  formed  during  the  process  of  nutrition  in  the 
plant,  and  collected  at  definite  spots  according  to  circumstances  in  each  case. 

In  the  cases  of  the  adventitious  formation  of  shoots  and  roots  hitherto  con- 
sidered, it  occurs  in  the  particular  species  of  plant  at  certain  definite  points,  and 
belongs  moreover  to  the  normal  phenomena  of  life.  At  another  opportunity, 
however,  and  proceeding  from  other  points  of  view,  I  shall  have  to  show  that 
adventitious  growing-points  may  arise  at  almost  any  given  spot  on  the  older 
parts  of  plants,  when  these  are  cut  off  or  injured,  and  that  in  this  manner  a  new 
shoot  provided  with  roots  may  arise  from  the  separated  portions  of  shoots  and 
roots  of  many  plants.  It  is  better  to  reserve  these  phenomena  for  subsequent 
consideration,  however,  since  they  serve  to  demonstrate  particularly  clearly  the 
influence  of  external  forces  on  the  production  of  new  organs. 


LECTURE    XXIX. 

AXIS  OF  GROWTH;   POLARITY;    LATERALITY;    RELATIONS 

OF  POSITION. 


The  terms  at  the  head  of  this  chapter  denote  a  series  of  relations  in  space 
within  tlie  plant,  the  consideration  of  which  we  cannot  here  entirely  pass  dver, 
because  they  afford  us  clear  ideas  on  certain  general  processes  of  growth ;  and  it 
is  shown  at  the  same  time  that  a  series  of  the  most  important  relations  between 
growth  and  external  influences — i.e.  phenomena  of  irritability — are  only  intelligible 
if  we  abstract  from  the  relations  of  form  evidLiit  to  the  senses,  and  keep  in  view 
these  relations  which  are  only  accessible  to  abstraction. 

On  every  organ  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  two  opposite  ends,  which  we  may 
designate  base  and  apex  \  The  base  is  the  place  where  the  organ  arises  from  its 
parent-organ^  and  is  fixed  to  jt ;  the  other  end,  the  apex,  on  the  contrary,  is  free 
and  movable.  As  the  organ  elongates,  »t  is  the  apex  which  is  pushed  forwards  in 
space  by  means  of  the  growth  taking  place  between  it  and  the  base.  When  the 
bud  at  the  end  of  a  shoot,  or  the  growing-point  of  a  root,  gradually  traverses  a  path 
of  several  centimetres,  or  even  of  several  metres,  in  a  perpendicular,  horizontal,  or 
oblique  direction,  this  is  accomplished  by  means  of  the  growth  between  apex  and 
base,  by  the  intercalation  of  new  substance,  and,  simply  because  the  base  is  fixed 
while  the  bud  with  the  afhex  is  free,  it  is  the  latter  which  is  moved  fonvards  in  space. 

A  line  which  is  supposed  to  run  in  the  interior  of  the  organ  from  the  base  to 
the  apex  gives  the  longitudinal  direction,  or  the  direction  of  growth  in  length ;  and 
a  plane  which  takes  in  this  line  is  a  longitudinal  section.  Every  surface  standing  at 
right  angles  to  this  plane  is  a  transverse  section. 


*  In  my  *  Lehrhuch  der  Botanik''  (Anfl.  II,  1870,  §  J<>)  1  have  already  referred  sufTiciently  in 
lo  the  significance,  not  only  morphological  bnt  also  physiological,  of  Ibc  djstinclioa  between 
Spex  and  base  of  ihe  organs  of  plants ;  and  I  pointed  out  in  my  treatise  '  U6er  Stoß  una  Form  der 
PßaHZ£norgane^  (Arb.  des  bot.  Inst,  in  Wzbg.,  B,  II,  pp.  453  and  689)  that  Voecbting  had  subse- 
quently, in  his  book  *  über  Organbiidung  im  PßanzcHrcich^  {\%i%\  given  another  inaccurate  mean- 
ing to  the  polarity  designated  by  base  and  apex.  In  my  texl*book,  as  well  vts  in  my  later  treatise, 
'  Über  dit  Anordnung  der  Z^Utn  in  jüngsten  PßanzentheiUn*  (Arb.  des  bot.  Inst,  in  Wibg.,  B.  U, 
p.  101)^  the  previous  entirely  inaccurate  definition  of  the  axis  of  growth  by  Hofmeister  was  also 
corrected. 

[3]  li 
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If  the  growing-point  is  situated  at  the  free  end  or  apex  of  the  organ,  then 
the  base  of  the  latter  is  its  oldest  part,  and  every  transverse  section  meets  a  part 
so  much  the  younger  the  nearer  it  lies  to  the  apical  growing-point.  If,  however, 
the  embryonic  tissue  which  represents  the  growing-point  is  situated  at  the  base 
of  the  organ,  as  is  the  case  in  many  leaves,  intemodes,  etc.,  then  the  relative  age  is 
in  the  reverse  direction. 

The  longitudinal  direction  does  not  suffice  to  fix  the  position  of  the  axis  of 
growth  in  an  organ.  To  define  this  more  exactly  the  transverse  section  of  the  organ 
in  question  must  be  taken  into  consideration:  in  the  transverse  section  of  any 
organ  there  is  a  point  which,  with  respect  to  the  outline  and  the  anatomical  structure, 
constitutes  the  organic  centre.  Every  small  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  transverse 
section  exhibits  in  its  structure  a  side  turned  towards  the  periphery,  and  one  turned 
towards  this  organic  centre,  and  is  bounded  laterally  by  lines  which  we  may  term  the 


FIC.  318.— Transveise  section  of  the  woody  body  of  the  stem  of  a  Lipne. 

radii  of  the  transverse  section.  Just  as  the  organic  centre  by  no  means  necessarily 
coincides  with  the  geometric  centre  of  the  transverse  section,  so  also  the  radii  are  not 
always  straight,  but  often  curved  lines,  as  is  clear  at  once  from  the  consideration  of 
Fig.  318.  Very  generally  the  internal  structure  of  the  organ  exhibits  peripheral 
layers  and  radial  arrangement  at  the  same  time,  as  is  distinctly  perceived  on  any 
transverse  section  of  wood ;  but  every  hair  also,  and  even  petioles  and  leaves,  as  well 
as  the  transverse  section  of  single  cells,  may  be  thus  regarded. 

If  we  now  suppose  the  organic  centres  of  all  the  transverse  sections  of  an  organ 
(a  shoot-axis,  the  mid-rib  of  a  leaf,  or  a  root,  etc.)  to  be  connected  together  by  a 
line,'  this  is  the  longitudinal  axis,  and  also  the  axis  of  growth  of  the  organ ;  and, 
according  to  circumstances  in  each  case,  it  may  be  a  straight  or  a  curved  line,  or 
if  at  first  straight  it  may  subsequently  become  curved,  and  conversely.      A  plane 
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which  contains  the  axis  of  growth  is  an  axial  longitudinal  section.  If  ihc  axis  is 
curved  in  one  plane  there  is  of  course  only  one  axial  longitudinal  section  ;  if,  how- 
ever, the  organ  is  itself  spiral,  the  axis  of  growth  also  describes  a  spiral  line  which 
cannot  be  contained  in  one  plane. 

As  a  rule  the  growth  in  the  direction  of  the  longitudinal  axis  is  more  vigorous — i.e, 
is  more  rapid,  or  continues  longer,  or  both  together — than  is  the  case  in  directions  across 
the  axis,  as  is  at  once  seen  in  the  case  of  most  shoot-axes,  roots,  leaves,  and  hairs. 
This  character,  however,  cannot  be  employed  for  the  general  definition  of  the  axis  of 
gro\%'th  :  there  are  cases  where  the  growth  takes  place  more  energetically  transversely 
to  the  longitudinal  axis  than  parallel  with  it,  as,  far  example,  in  the  stem  of  Isades\,  in 
the  short  and  broad  fruits  of  some  varieties  of  the  Gourd,  and  in  many  leaves  which 
are  broader  than  they  are  long.  However,  no  doubt  can  ever  arise  with  respect 
to  the  axis  of  growth  in  such  cases,  since  it  is  always  possible  to  determine  with 
certainty  whether  the  transverse  or  the  longitudinal  section  of  an  organ  is  under 
observation,  and  with  a  little  practice  even 
a  \Qry  small  portion  of  a  transverse  or 
longitudinal  section  suffices  for  the  re- 
cognition of  its  true  nature. 

If  the  growth  in  the  direction  of  the 
axis  is  unhmited  in  the  sense  given  above, 
the  formation  of  external  organs  as  well 
as  the  internal  structural  relations  repeat 
themselves  in  the  same  direction ;  the 
organ  becomes  segmented  into  a  series 
of  parts  which  may  be  distinguished  as  Me- 
tameres — an  expression  already  employed 
in  Zoology.  The  individual  internodes 
of  a  shoot,  with  the  leaves  or  whorls  of 

leaves,  lateral  buds  and  other  organs  belonging  to  them,  represent  these  metameres. 
If,  however,  the  free  growing-point  of  a  shoot  or  leaf  normally  concludes  with  the 
formation  of  some  special  organ,  metameres  may  still  be  present,  but  they  are  not 
similar  to  one  another;  on  the  contrary,  they  undergo  metamorphosis  from  the 
base  towards  the  apex,  as  is  particularly  evident,  for  example»  in  the  different  forms 
of  the  foliage  leaves  on  upright  shoot-axes  which  conclude  with  a  terminal  flower 
{Ramtnatlus  acer^  Papaver  somm/trum).  The  shoots  of  many  horizontal  creeping 
or  cHmbing  plants,  on  the  other  hand,  consist  of  metameres  which  resemble  one 
another,  e.  g.  Lysimachia  nummuhiria^  Cumrbm^  Gkchoma,  Afarsihuf  etc. 

The  presence  of  an  axis  of  growth  does  not  necessarily  imply  a  distinction  of 
base  and  apex  also,  although  other  cases  may  occur  only  among  the  very  lower 
Algse.  For  instance,  the  filaments  of  the  Algae  Spirogyri  and  Sphttroplea^  as  well 
as  the  filamentous  cell-families  of  the  Desmidieae  and  DialomcEe,  have  always  a 
longitudinal  axis^  though  the  two  ends  of  ttie  filament  exhibit  no  distinction  of  apex 
and  base.  With  this  state  of  affairs  is  connected  the  fact  that  such  plants  are  not^  fixed 
by  the  end  to  a  substratum*  In  the  globular  cell-families  of  the  Volvocineae  we  find 
no  distinct  axis  of  growth  at  all,  but  only  a  middle  point  arouml  which  the  whole 
organisation  is  more  or  less  symmetrically  arranged  on  all  sides ;  and  some  flat  discoid 


Fir,,  319.— Antenof  porttöti  of  %  shoot  of  Hfr^nfhtutt« 
rtpent  (line  of  the  Florid*«}.  Froir  the  «lioot-axlt,  which  bi 
cnnrcd  forfrartls  tnd  ttpwudi,  and  the  nrrcm'iiigr-rKtlnt  of  which 
U  at  V,  I  he  teavi:«  ^— As  arise;  lhc»c  are  likewise  curved, 
J/  inter»!  «boqf  ;  v  rtjqt  (after  Corbel). . 
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Algae,  as  Pidtastrum  and  CokochcBk  sculaia^  mav  be  looked  upon,  so  far  as  their 
relations  of  growtli  are  concerned,  as  representing  a  thin  transverse  disc  cut  out  of 
a  radially  constnicted  shoot-axis. 

The  ordinary  case,  however,  is  thai  of  polar  stnicture^i.  e.  the  external  and 
internal  organisation  exhibit  a  f>eculiar  arrangement  along  an  axis  of  growth,  in  such 
a  way  that  all  the  relations  of  organisation  are  directed  from  the  base  towards  the  apex. 
This  is  very  evident,  for  example,  in  almost  all  shoots,  where  it  is  possible  to  see  ^^iih  the 
greatest  clearness  even  on  small  pieces  which  is  the  anterior  and  which  the  posterior 
end,  or  which  is  the  base  and  which  the  apex.  Doubt  could  only  exist  on  this  sub- 
ject, in  the  absence  of  exact  investigation, 
in  the  case  of  roots  deprived  of  the  apex. 
The  polarity  to  which  1  here  refer  thus 
indicates  a  progressive  differentiation  in 
the  direction  of  the  longitudinal  axis, 
which  may  be  compared  to  a  certain 
extent,  at  least  so  far  as  it  concerns  the 
innermost  nature- — the  capacity  for  reac- 
tion—to that  of  a  magnet. 

The  polarity  appears  more  sharply  ex- 
pressed, however,  in  the  development 
of  a  new  individual  from  a  spore  or 
from  an  oospore,  where  a  distinct  con- 
trast is  at  once  observable  between  the 
root-end  and  the  shoot-end.  This  is  the 
case  in  the  simplest  and  most  elegant 
form  with  the  ovoid  swarm-spores  of  many 
Algae.  The  narrower  colourless  end,  which 
is  anterior  and  provided  with  cilia  during 
the  swimming  mo%'ement,  already  indicates 
the  root-pole  even  before  germination ; 
while  the  other  end,  green  and  thick, 
may  be  distinguished  as  the  shoot-pole. 
The  swarm-spore  subsequently  chngs  by 
means  of  the  root-pole  to  a  solid  body, 
and  the  root-like  organ  of  attachment  is  developed  there,  while  the  free  shoot-pole 
developes  into  a  simple  or  branched  shoot.  This  is  not  the  place  to  go  into  many 
other  cases,  and  I  may  therefore  at  once  refer  to  the  behaviour  of  the  young  embryos 
of  the  Vascular  plants.  Here  also,  as  in  the  case  of  a  swarm-spore,  the  con- 
trast between  root-pole  and  shoot-pole  makes  itself  evident  at  an  early  period, 
and  when  the  embryo  is  to  a  certain  extent  further  developed,  especially  in  the 
ripe  seed  in  the  case  of  the  Phanerogams,  it  already  actually  consists  of  a  root 
at  the  one  end  and  of  the  first  shoot  at  the  other.  That  these  two  poles,  which 
make  tlieir  appearance  even  in  the  fertilised  oosphere,  subsequently  come  to  act  as 
root  and  shoot,  and  have  an  importance  which  is  not  merely  something  external 
and  formal,  but  which  dominates  llie  whole  l^eing  of  tlie  plant,  follows  not  only 
from  the  different  relations  of  growth  of  root  and    shoot»  but   equally  from   the 


and  enibrsro  of  the  WlieM.  ooljr  tlie  lowor  pari  «  *« 
b«iag  BhoMriL  C  lower  p«fi  of  eiulMpmn.  /^prinisfy 
rooC  f  to  roM-C4p  ;  ee  ibc  »o-caUed  ttttUÜMm  or  »b- 
•OftiliiK  orgsn  of  tlie  embrya. 
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reactions  of  Ixjth  parts  towards  external  influences^  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  from 
their  irrilability ;  and  the  phenomena  of  irritabilily  which  appear  in  all  parts  of 
the  plant  without  exception,  will  only  become  clear  and  comprehensible  in  all  respects 
when  the  polarity  of  the  organ  is  taken  into  account  also.  That  a  tree  deveiopes  its 
crown  in  the  air  and  its  root  in  the  earth  is  ultimately  to  be  referred  to  the  polarity 
of  the  root-end  and  shoot-end  already  present  in  the  fertilised  oosphere,  by  means 
of  which  the  capacity  to  re-act  towards  light,  grantation,  &c.  is  so  distributed  that 
the  upright  position  of  the  tree  finally  results  from  it.  Of  course  this  can 
only  become  inlelhgible  when  the  phenomena  of  geotropism  and  heliotropism 
arc  more  closely  studied.  What  has  just  been  stated  is  only  for  the  purpose  of 
poindng  out  that  it  is  no  mere  play- 
ing with  empty  terms  when  we  speak 
of  polarity  in  the  plant ;  on  the  con- 
trary, polarity  denominates  its  whole 
life  and  growth. 

Those  plants  which  creep  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  or  float 
horizontally  on  water,  usually  under- 
go  a  change  of  their  polarity  on 
further  development.  This  may 
lake  place  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  original  root  perishes,  while 
roots  make  their  appearance  on 
the  under  or  shaded  side  of  the 
forward-growing  shoot,  the  upper 
side  of  the  same  shoot  pro<lucing 
leaves  and  other  organs.  In  this 
way  arise  dorsi-ventral  plants,  the 
shoot-axes  of  which  possess  a  ven- 
tral side  whence  the  roots  springs  and  a  true  shoot-side  {as  one  may  best  term 
it)  or  upper,  light  side.  There  thus  appears  a  poIarit>'  transverse  to  the  axis  of 
growth  of  the  shooi^a  polarity  which  elsewhere  exists  in  the  direction  of  the 
shoot-axis  itself.  However,  I  shall  return  to  this  important  point,  apart  from 
which  the  life  of  very  many  plants  remains  a  puzzle, 

As  a  preliminary,  it  is  necessary  to  make  ourselves  acquainted  somewhat 
more  in  detail  with  respect  to  the  distribution  of  the  relations  of  organisadon 
on  the  transverse  section,  or  rather  around  the  axis  of  growth.  Unfortunately 
there  is  no  satisfactory  word  to  designate  what  is  here  referred  lo  \  for  lack  of  a 
better  the  term  Laterality  may  be  employed*.     It  includes  the  two  cases  of  radial 


Fig.  3*1.— Transveno  «ectioQ  of  the  flowcT-«c«pi;  of  j^l/mm  jrA.r^f.i- 
^riuttm  (X  about  yi).  f  cpidcrmi«  ;  ch  chlDro|>hvtl  cetU,  r  cotoufte»« 
parenchym«  of  the  cortcn  ;  m  pArencltyma  of  pith  ;  ^-^'^  kAsctiUr  biinill» ; 
xr  rinf;  of  sclcrenchycDa. 


*  The  mutual  relations  of  the  parts  of  a  plant,  designated  Laterality  in  the  text,  correspond 
in  the  main  to  what  was  fomierly  Icraicd  the  symmetry  of  plants.  After  a  very  valuable  treatise  of 
MöhVs  ( Vermischte  Srhriften,  j  845,  p.  1 2)  botanists  for  more  than  twenty  years  did  not  concern 
thcniselvcs  with  these  very  imj>ortaQt  matters,  tintil  I  agnin  took  up  the  ifrubject  iu  the  second 
edition  of  my  *  Text-book,'  1870,  p,  26,  though  proceeding  from  other  points  of  view.  In  my  treatise 
Über  ort hütrope  umi  plagiotrope  PßameniheiW  (Ajb,  des  bot.  Inst.  B.  II,  p,  226)  I  then  brought 
into  notice  the  intimate  connection  between  radial  stnicture  and  orthotropic  growth,  and  between 
dor?i-ventral  structure  and  plaßiotropic  growth. 
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and  dorsi- ventral  growth.  These  apparently  purely  geometrical  relations  deter- 
mine, like  polarity,  in  every  respect  the  external  form  and  internal  capacity  for 
reaction  of  the  organ  towards  external  influences.  The  entire  mode  of  life  of 
a  plant  or  of  a  single  organ  is  essentially  dependent  upon  whether  it  belongs  to  the 
radial,  bilateral,  or  dorsi-ventral  type.  Above  all  it  depends  upon  these  properties 
in  which  direction  an  organ  attains  its  normal  position. 

The  radial  structiu-e  is  most  distinctly  shown  on  transverse  sections  of  roots 
and  perfectly  upright  shoot-axes.  In  the  transverse  section  of  such  an  organ  the 
various  masses  of  tissue  appear  arranged  in  three,  four,  or  more  directions  in  such 
a  way  that  if  we  suppose  the  transverse  section  cut  in  half,  the  one  half  is,  so  to 
speak,  the  reflected  image  of  the  other,  and  three,  four,  or  more  such  di\*isions  may  be 
imagined.  If  a  radially  constructed  organ  branches,  the  branches  which  resemble  one 
another  appear  on  it  in  three,  four,  or  more  directions.  Particularly  clear  examples 
are  afforded  by  shoots  with  the  leaves  in  whorls;  but  those  with  spirally  arranged 
scattered  leaves  also  belong  here.  The  radial  structure  of  an  organ  is  evinced  in 
general  as  much  in  its  anatomical  structure  as  in  its  capacity  for  producing  out- 
growths (roots,  leaves,  lateral  shoots);  but  perhaps  the 
fact  is  still  more  important,  and  at  any  rate  it  stands  in 
the  closest  connection  with  the  above,  that  radially 
constructed  organs  are  also  sensitive  in  an  equal 
degree  on  all  sides  of  the  axis  of  growth  to  external  in- 
fluences or  stimuli ;  or,  as  I  have  designated  it  shortly, 
such  organs  are  orthotropic — i.e.  when  they  are  sub- 
mitte'd  to  a  directive  force  acting  from  without,  as 
gravitation  or  a  ray  of  light,  they  become  cur\'ed 
untO  the  axis  of  growth  of  the  organ  has  acquired 
exactly  the  direction  of  the  acting  force.  Meanwhile 
the  object  here  is  only  to  indicate  preliminarily  the 
importance  of  this  property.  For  the  moment  it 
will  be  well  to  render  the  reader  somewhat  better 
acquainted,  by  means  of  a  few  easily  intelligible  examples,  with  the  meaning  of  the 
word  Radial 

Since  the  expression  radial  (and  the  same  is  true  of  bilateral  and  dorsi-ventral) 
refers  to  the  arrangement  of  the  relations  of  organisation  around  the  longitudinal  axis 
of  an  organ  or  of  an  enure  plant,  the  relations  in  question  are  observed  most  con- 
veniently on  a  transverse  section*  With  respect  to  the  out-shoots  from  a  common 
axis,  the  mere  view  from  above,  as  in  Fig.  322,  often  suflkes  for  obtaining  a  satisfactory 
picture  of  the  arrangement.  That  this  flower,  still  in  an  early  stage  of  development 
and  composed  essentially  of  embryonic  tissue,  is  radially  constructed  is  obvious  at 
once  if  three  straight  lines  are  drawn  from  the  central  point  of  the  ovary  y^ to  the 
three  outer  floral  envelopes  h,  and  then  produced  backwards.  The  whole  flower  is 
divided  by  each  of  these  three  lines  into  two  practically  symmetrical  halves  in  each 
case,  and  it  is  unimportant  which  of  diese  three  bisections  is  taken  into  consideration ; 
the  halves  produced  in  each  case  arc  alike  in  nature,  The  radial  structure  with  respect 
to  out-growths  also  appears  very  clear  on  transverse  sections  of  the  buds  of  shoots,  as 
in  Fig.  323.      If  we  suppose  straight  lines  to  be  drawn  from  its  centre,  where  the 
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shoot-axis  is  situated,  to  the  points  marked  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  in  the  midribs  of  the  leaves, 
and  produced  to  tlie  other  sides,  five  divisions  of  the  entire  system  are  obtained,  in 
which  the  transverse  sections  of  the  subsequent  leaves  6,  7,  8^  9, 10  are  also  arranged; 
only  care  must  be  taken  lest  error  be  made  on  account  of  a  few  minor  irregularities,' 
which  depend  in  pari  upon  the  mutual  pressure  of  the  organs  closely  packed  together 
in  the  bud-scales  I-V,  but  which  are  in  part  artificially  produced  in  the  cutting.  It  is 
noticed  further  that  the  leaves  numbered  1-9  in  order  of  age,  in  spite  of  the  radial 
arrangement,  are  nevertheless  not  arranged  in  circles  as  in  the  preceding  examples  ;  on 
the  contrary,  an  inspection  of  the  same  shoot  after  its  mifolding,  when  the  interfoliar 
parts  have  elongated,  would  demonstrate  that  the  leaf  2  is  situated  bigher  than  r,  3  higher 
iban  2,  and  so  forth.     The  leaves  are,  as  is  usually  said,  arranged  spirally  around  the 
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axis,  that  is,  if  a  line  is  supposed  to  run  round  the  shoot-axis  so  that  it  takes  in  the 
points  I,  2,  3-9,  it  forms  a  spiral.  By  means  oflongitudinal  sections  such  a  shoot 
with  spirally  arranged  out-growths  would  never  be  divided  into  actual  or  even  ap- 
proximately symmetrical  halves,  as  the  young  flower  considered  above;  nevertheless 
it  is  advantageous  on  physiological  grounds  to  regard  this  very  common  case  also  as 
belonging  to  the  radial  type.  The  ofiF-shoots  radiate  in  five  directionsj  not  from  the 
same  but  from  different  levels  on  the  shoot-axis,  a  fact  which  is  of  subordinate 
importance  for  physiological  conclusions.  Instead  of  a  transverse  section  then  a 
so-called  diagram  serves  to  represent  the  arrangement  not  only  on  an  individual 
shoot  but  even  on  an  entire  shoot-system.  The  whole  is  supposed  to  be  looked  at 
from  above,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  concentric  circles  are  drawn  on  the  paper ; 
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these  circles  represent  as  it  were  successive  transverse  seciioDS,  and  this  so  that  the 
outermost  circle  represents  the  lowest  transverse  section,  and  the  following 
ones  sections  at  higher  and  higher  levels.  On  these  circles  the  organs  which  arise 
at  the  different  transverse  sections  are  transferred  in  the  order  established  by  careful 
study.  In  this  way  is  produced  in  Fig.  324  a  diagram  of  an  entire  plant  oi  Euphorbia 
helioscopia  in  flower,  with  the  exception  of  the  roou  It  is  only  necessary  to  observe 
that  the  leaves  cc  and  i-io,  and  the  central  figure  B  which  represents  the  first 
terminal  flower,  belong  to  the  same  shoot-axis.  The  five  figures  arranged  around 
centre,  on  the  other  hand,  represent  the  diagram  of  five  lateral  shoots  which  have  been' 
developed  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves  6-10;  each  of  these  five  shoots  has  produced 
only  three  leaves  and  a  terminal  flower  B^  and  in  the  axils  of  the  three  leaves  appear 
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again  three  shoots,  each  with  three  leaves.  Without  going  more  deeply  into  the  varied 
relations  of  symmetry  of  this  entire  system,  I  may  simply  remark  that  ihe  shoot  com- 
mences with  two  opposite  leaves  cc  (the  cotyledons)  ujx^n  which  follow  two  foliage- 
leaves  (/)  decussate  with  them.  Further  upwards,  however  (i.e.  further  inwards  in 
the  diagram),  the  leaves  i-io  are  situated,  no  longer  in  pairs  but  singly,  at  \^rioiis 
heights  on  the  axis ;  at  the  same  time  appear  lateral  displacements,  so  to  speak,  the 
leaf  3  stands  above  i,  but  the  leaf  5  stands  not  exactly  over  2,  as  would  correspond  lo 
the  original  order  with  which  the  arrangement  of  the  leaves  began,  and  finally  we 
find  the  five  leaves  6-10  arranged  in  a  circle,  and  forming  a  whorl,  whence  the  shoot- 
axis  which  lower  down  puts  forth  leaves  radiating  in  four  directions  is  now  surrounded 
by  leaves  equally  disposed  in  five  directions.     The  central  flower  B  also  has  five  more 
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such  enveloping  leaves,  which  aJtemale  however  with  the  preceding  leaves  6-10, 
i.e.  fall  in  the  interspaces  between  their  five  radii ;  finally,  the  tripartite  figure  in  the 
centre  of  the  flower  B  is  the  ovary  composed  of  three  leaves.  It  is  thus  seen  that  the 
arrangements  of  the  leaves  on  one  and  the  same  axis  changes  in  this  as  in  most 
other  cases ;  moreover,  the  arrangement  of  the  leaves  on  the  five  lateral  shoots,  as 
the  diagram  shows  at  once,  is  again  different  from  that  on  the  main  shoot.  In 
spite  of  all  these  irregularities,  however,  the  radial  tyi>e  is  nevertheless  maintained, 
at  least  on  the  main  shoot  of  the  plant;  the  outgrowths  radiate  in  four  or  five 
directions,  and  there  would  be  no  essential  difference  if  they  radiated  in  eight  or 
thirteen  directions.  These  very  few  examples  will  probably  suffice  to  show  the 
reader  what  is  implied  by  the  term  radial. 

Radial  structure  stands  in  direct  contrast  to  bilateral  structure,  and  here  we 
have  at  once  to  distinguish  two  difl'erent  cases,  namely,  ordinary  bilaterality ',  and  the 
bilaterality  which  is  combined  with  dorsi-ventra!  organisation.  If,  for  example,  we  have 
an  upright  shoot  furnished  with  two  opposite  rows  of  leaves,  and  we  suppose  this  so 
bisected  longitudinally  that  all  the  leaves  are  at  the  same  time  also  bisected,  the  two 
halves  of  the  shoot  appear  nearly  symmetrically  alike.  If,  on  the  contrary,  we  make 
the  plane  of  division  at  right  angles  to  the  previous  one,  so  that,  the  leaves  are  not 
divided,  we  again  obtain  in  the  same  way  two  similar  halves,  which  are  now  however 
contliiioned  differently  from  the  halves  of  the  first  division.  In  the  first  case  each 
half  of  ihe  shoot  has  two  rows  of  half  leaves ;  in  the  second  case  each  has  one  row  of 
whole  leaves.  Such  a  structure  might  just  as  well  be  named  quadriJaleral  as  bilateral, 
or  even  doubly  bilateral.  In  any  case,  a  symmetrically  similar  second  half  exactly 
corresponds  to  each  half,  and  when  gravitation,  light,  and  other  directive  forces  act 
equally  from  all  sides  on  such  a  shoot  it  places  itself  vertically — it  is  orlhotropic,  like  a, 
radially  constructed  shoot,  and  it  is  physiologically  to  be  relegated  to  the  radial  type. 

Much  more  frequent  and  essentially  diiferent  from  the  latter,  however,  is  the 
dorsi-ventral  bilaterality  met  with  in  very  many  creeping  and  climbing  shoots,  in  all 
leaves,  and  even  in  very  many  lateral  shoots  which  spring  from  orthotropic  and 
radial  main  shoots.  The  dorsi-ventral  organisation  has  always  as  a  consequence 
that  the  organs  concerned  are  plagiotropic  towards  external  influences,  i.  e.  the  efl"ect 
of  gravitation,  light,  and  other  directive  forces  induces  such  organs  (which  are 
usually  moreover  extended  flat)  to  place  themselves  across  the  direction  of  gravitation 
and  of  the  ray  of  light.  We  have  to  regard  as  the  commonest  examples  of  dorsi- 
ventral  bilaterality  the  ordinary  flat  foliage-leaves.  Their  bilaterality  is  at  once  clear 
on  observing  how  two  halves  of  the  lamina  exist  right  and  left  of  the  mid-rib ;  these 
are  usually  neariy  symmetrical  in  leaves  on  upright  shoots ;  in  those  on  horizontal 
or  oblique  shoots  they  are  generally  more  or  less  unsymmetdcal.  The  leaves  of  the 
Elm  and  the  so-called  oblique  leaves  (e.  g,  Bfgom'a)  afford  well-known  examples  of 


*  The  doubly  bilnteral  but  not  dorai-ventral  organs  are  closely  connected  with  radial  oi^gans» 
both  as  respects  geometric  considerations  and  their  reactions  towards  external  influence» :  in  par- 1 
ticular  they  are,  like  ihosc,  orthotropic,  a&  is  easily  perceived  in  the  case  of  the  very  excellent 
example  of  the  genraiic  of  Marchantia.  Hence,  although  from  n  purely  formal  and  geometrical 
point  of  view,  the  chief  contrast  appears  to  He  lictwcen  radial  and  bilateral  organs  ;  nevertheless,  so 
far  as  physiology  is  concerned,  the  contrast  between  radial  and  dorsi-ventral  organs  is  much  more 
important. 
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this.  If  the  leaf  is  divided  or-branched,  then  in  like  manner  the  halves  of  the  entire 
leaf  situated  right  and  left  of  the  roid-rib  are  symmetrical  or  unsymmetrical  : 
nevertheless  they  are  always  equally  and  oppositely  constructedj  as  our  right  and 
left  hand.  Fig.  325  shows  several  fohage-leaves  of  an  Aroid,  the  orthotropic  and 
radially  constructed  stalk  of  which  grows  vertically  oot  of  the  earth,  while  its  bilateral, 
symmetrically  branched  lamina  is  at  the  same  time  dorsi-ventral,  and  thus  situated 
oblique  or  horizontal. 

Flat  foliage-leaves,  as  every  one  knows,  are  differently  constituted  on  the  imder 
and  upper  sides — they  are  dorsi-ventra!.  The  lower  side  is  frequently  hairy  while  the 
upper  is  smooth :  the  veins  project  as  ribs  below^  while  on  the  upper  side  there  are 
generally  corresponding  depressions :  the  under  side  is  dull,  the  upper  side  shining 
and  dark  green,  and  so  forth.     The  difference  between  the  upper  and  lower  sides 

appears  still  more  conspicuous 
^\Ks^  ^.<?5^  ^^    regarding    the    transvei 

section  of  a  leaf  under  ll 
microscope,  as  represented  in 
Fig.  326.  If  we  suppose  the 
mid-rib  MN  bisected  by  a  ver- 
tical Une,  this  corresponds  to 
the  principal  section  of  the 
leaf,  and  divides  the  whole 
bilateral  lamina  into  a  right 
and  a  left  half.  We  can  ima- 
gine no  plane  of  division  situ- 
ated in  any  w  ay  at  right  angles 
to  this,  however,  by  which  the 
transverse  section  of  the  leaf 
would  be  so  divided  into  equi- 
valent upper  and  lower  halves. 
As  the  figure  shows,  the  whole 
organisation  of  the  leaf  is 
differently  constiiuted  in  the 
upper  and  lower  halves,  though 
no  very  definite  boundary  Hnej 
exists  between  the  two ;  and  it  is  just  in  this  that  the  character  of  the  dorsi- 
ventrality  lies.  It  must  be  noticed,  however,  that  the  visible  anatomical  structure 
which  we  here  take  into  consideration,  is  itself  again  simply  the  expression  of  a 
dorsi-ventral  constitution  situated  still  more  deeply  in  the  imisible  organisation. 
It  can  be  shown  that  in  every  individual  cell  of  the  leaf  the  half  turned  upwards 
is  differently  constituted  and  re-acts  differently  towards  stimuli  from  the  lower  one. 
This  remarkable  fact  comes  out  still  more  clearly  in  the  case  of  those  plants  which 
consist  not  of  cell- tissue  but  of  simple  vesicles :  in  such  cases  the  dorsi-ventrality 
is  often  not  to  be  established  by  means  of  the  microscope,  but  by  the  reactions 
towards  gravitation  and  light,  which  compel  us  to  the  assumption  that  in  such 
simple  utricles  the  molecular  structure  presents  corresponding  relations  of  direction 
across  the  axis  of  growth. 
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The  flat  shoots  of  the  Liverworts  exhibit  a  dorsi-ventrality  like  that  of  the 
foliage-leaves,  which  they  resemble  in  other  respects  also;  and  the  same  is  the  case 
with  many  Algae  and  the  prothallus  of  the  Fern.  In  all  these  cases  the  contrast 
between  the  upper  and  lower  (or  dorsal  and  ventral)  side  is  still  more  peculiarly 
characterised  by  the  nature  of  their  ofF-sboots:    the  roots  always  arise  from  the 


H 
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lower  or  ventral  side,  which  is  turned  away  from  the  light,  while  the  sexual  organs  of 
the  dorsi-venlra!  Liverworts  arise  from  the  upper  side;  those  of  the  prothallus 
of  the  Fern  from  the  lo\Yer  side,  which  is  turned  from  the  light* 

The  relations  are   more   complicated  when  a  shoot   possesses   dorsi-ventral 
organisation,  and  at  the  same  time  a  sharp  segmentation  into  axis  and  leaves] 
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and  this  case  is  very  common.  The  genus  of  non-cellular  Algae  CauUrpa^  so  often 
referred  to  already,  presents  a  clear  example  of  this.  As  shown  in  Fig.  327,  the 
shoot-axis  s  v  is  sharply  segmented  off  from  the  roots  w  and  leaves  h.  The  shoot-axis 
creeps  horizontall}-,  and  its  dorsi-ventraliiy  comes  out  far  less  in  its  anatomical  structure 
than  in  its  producing  exclusively  roots  on  the  under  side  and  exclusively  leaves  on  the 
upper  side;  and  when  lateral  shoots  originate  from  the  shoot-axis  (which  rarely 
happens  however)  these  come  forth  alternately  on  the  right  and  left  flanks.  It  may 
here  also  be  mentioned  in  andcipation  that  the  roots  and  leaves  which  spring  from 
the  dorsi-ventral,  and  therefore  plagiotropic  shoot-axis,  are,  in  their  turn,  orthotropic : 
the  roots  grow  vertically  downwards  and  branch  radially,  the  leaves  grow  vertically 
upwards  and  branch  bilaterally.  Just  as  in  this  unusually  clear  case,  the  dorsi- 
ventral  character  of  the  branching  occurs  in  other  Algae  which  undergo  cell-divisions 
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tlicy  grow,  and  even  in  many  highly  organised  Cryptogams  and  Phanerogams.  The 
entire  group  of  Rhizocarpeae  behave  like  Caulcrpa,  and  among  the  Phanerogams 
Utricularia  especially  is  to  be  mendoned,  because  in  it  the  lateral  shoots  sprout  from 
the  dorsal  side  and  the  leaves  from  the  flanks  of  the  dorsi-ventral  axis ;  among  the 
Ferns  again  the  genus  Lygodium  is  especially  remarkable,  because  in  it  the  leaves 
arise  in  ont  series  from  the  dorsal  side  of  the  dorsi-ventral  creeping  stem. 

In  these  and  other  cases  it  is  the  plumule  which,  gathering  strength  as  the 
main  shoot,  assumes  the  dorsi-ventral  structure,  so  that  the  entire  plant  is  dominated 
by  the  dorsi-ventrality  in  its  organisation.  It  hapi>ens  much  more  frequently,  how- 
ever, particularly  in  Phanerogams,  that  the  plumule  possesses  a  radial  structure 
from   the   beginning,    w-ith    its    off-shoots    on    three    or    more    sides,    and   grows 
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upwards,  and  then  not  only  all  leaves,  but  also  the  lateral  shoots  springing, 
from  the  ortliotropic  main  shoot,  are  dorsi-ventral  in  structure.  This  is  unusuall] 
clear  in  some  Conifers,  especially  in  the  genus  Abies  i  all  the  lateral  branches 
springing  from  the  radially  constructed  stem,  which  grows  perpendicularly  upwards, 
are  here  bilateral  and  dorsi-ventral  in  strycture,  and  grow  out  in  a  horizontal 
direction.  Even  in  many  Dicotyledons  the  same  occurs,  e.  g,  m  the  edible 
Chestnut,  the  Red  Beech  and  others,  where  the  vertical  main  shoot  exhibits 
radial  phyllotaxis  and  branching,  but  the 
lateral  shoots  bilateral  and  dorsi-vcntral 
struciiire— bilateral  branching  combined 
with  a  tendency  to  horizontal  or  oblique 
direction. 

As  follows  from  what  has  been  stated 
hitherto,  the  capacity  of  the  organs  of  a 
plant  to  react  towards  gravitation,  light  and 
other  directive  forces,  so  that  they  grow 
in  a  definite  position  of  equilibriura  with 
respect  to  the  horizon,  co*operates  causally 
with  their  radial  or  dorsi-ventral  structure ; 
or,  as  we  may  also  say,  the  Anisotropy^ 
of  the  organs  is  determined  at  once  by 
their  radial  or  dorsi-ventral  structure.  A 
more  detailed  consideration  of  this  matter 
is  better  relegated,  however,  to  the  chapter 
on  the  phenomena  of  irritability,  though 
on  account  of  the  close  interdependence 
between  growth  and  anisotropy  the  subject 
could  not  be  entirely  passed  over  here. 

For  the  elucidation  of  the  most  es- 
sential difference  between  radial  and  dorsi- 
venlral  structure  of  an  organ,  however, 
the  following  considerations  may  serve  in 
addition.  Let  us  imagine  an  ordinary 
foliage-leaf,  in  which  the  upper  and  lower 
sides  are  sharply  characterised,  and  which  is  therefore  a  distinctly  dorsi-ventral  organ, 
so  rolled  together  parallel  to  the  longitudinal  axis  that  its  lower  side  appears  as  the 
convex  outer  side.  As  Fig.  329  (C  and  A)  shows,  a  radially  constructed  organ  is  thus 
produced  from  the  dorsi-ventral  one ;  since  it  is  clear  that  a  transverse  section  of  the 
rollcd-up  leaf  must  exhibit  equal  distributions  of  the  organisation  in  all  directions. 
If,  conversely,  we  suppose  any  hollow  stem  whatever  slit  up  in  the  direction  of  its 
length,  and  then  spread  out  flat,  there  arises  from  the  previously  radial  organ  a  dorsi- 


PlC  yA^I*UMlmri9eMitlf/rra  (nut.  aüc) ; 
/tennliMlbudoftlle Mem ;A^ leaves;  »roiits; 
/'»poroearps. 


'  I  first  pointed  out  generally  that  Anisotropy,  i.  e.  the  different  capacity  of  the  organa  of  the 
plant  to  react  towards  similar  external  directive  forces  (gravitation  and  light),  is  a  necessary  result  of 
the  radial  or  dorsi-ventral  stmcture,  in  various  editions  of  my  Text-book,  and  then  made  it  quite  clear 
in  my  treatise  '  Über  ort  hot  rope  und  pl^wtropi  Organe*  (Art,  des  bot,  Inst,  B,  11,  pp.  274,  &c  ). 
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ventral  one,  one  side  of  which  is  differently  organised  from  the  other.  Finally, 
we  may  suppose  yet  a  third  constnicdon :  assuming  some  hundreds  or  thousands  of 
seedlings,  each  of  which  possesses  a  radicle  and  a  phimule,  to  be  placed  beside  one 
another  and  parallel  in  the  ordinary  direction,  and  closely  connected  together,  then 
these  seedlings  form  a  whole  in  the  direction  of  a  line  or  in  a  surface,  all  the  roots 
being  on  the  one  side,  all  the  shoots  on  the  other.  We  have  then  a  dorsi-ventral 
structure,  one  side  of  which  is  composed  of  roots  and  the  other  of  shoots.  And  con- 
versely, many  dorsi-ventral  organs  may  also  be  so  broken  up  into  individual  elements 
that  each  of  the  latter  possesses  a  root-end  and  a  shoot-end  ;  if,  for  example,  a  piece 
is  supposed  to  be  cut  out  of  the  horizontal  flat  shoot  of  a  Marchantia,  perpendicular 
to  the  surface,  by  means  of  a  narrow  cork-borer  for  instance,  this  portion  bears  on 
the  ujider  side  one  or  several  rhizoids,  and  on  the  upper  side  cells  containing  chloro* 
phyll,  and  it  behaves  like  a  small  upright  plant.  Similarly  we  may  isolate  from  a 
M<irsäia  or  Pilularia^  by  means  of  two  transverse  sections  of  the  shoot -axis,  a  so-called 
node,  on  which  a  leaf  is  situated  above,  a  root  below.     That  such  a  mode  of  looking 

at  dorsi-ventral  structure  is  not  an 

\  i  arbitrary  playing  with  words,  but, 

on  the  contrary,  accords  with  the 
true  being  of  such  a  plant,  fol- 
lows, as  I  have  definitely  shown 
previously,  from  the  behaviour 
which  dorsi-ventral  organs  ex- 
hibit towards  the  influence  of 
gravitation  and  light :  from  every 
dorsi-ventral  organ  which  places 
itself  across  the  direction  of  gra- 
vity and  of  the  rays  of  light,  and 
is  thus  plagiotropic,  a  radial  or- 
gan can  be  produced  simply  by 
rolling  it  together,  and  this,  under 
the  influence  of  gravitation 
light,  behaves  as  a  radial  orthotropic  organ.  Nature  herself  makes  this  experiment' 
in  cases  where  young  foliage  leaves  are  rolled  round  one  another  in  the  bud  and 
constitute  a  radial  orthotropic  structure ;  when  the  older  leaves  become  freed  from 
the  bud  and  unroll,  they  then  appear  as  dorsi-ventra!  organs  which  place  themselves 
across  the  directions  of  light  and  gravitation. 

From  what  has  been  hitherto  said  it  obviously  follows  that  the  radial  or  the 
bilateral  dorsi-ventral  organisation  of  a  plant-organ  constitutes  a  fundamentally  primary 
property  of  it,  upon  which  depends  not  only  the  reaction  towards  external  directive 
forces,  but  also  the  ways  and  means  by  which  new  formations — secondary  offshoots — 
proceed  from  a  given  organ.  The  arrangement  of  the  leaves  and  lateral  shoots  on  a 
shoot-axis  is  above  all  determined  by  whether  the  latter  itself  possesses  radial  bilateral 
or  dorsi-ventral  structure  ^    In  this  simple  point  lies  at  once  the  complete  refutation 


Fig,  ^. 


'  The  statements  of  fact  here  refened  tojarc  boirowed  from  Goebcr»  work,  •  öbtr  dit  Vtr- 
twtiptng  d^rsixxntraler  Sfrm$t  *  {Ash.  des  bot-  Inst.,  B.  II,  pp.  355»  Ac).    I  need  only  remark  that 
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of  the  so-called  doctrine  of  phyllotaxis  founded  by  Schimper  and  Alexander  Braun, 
and  the  spiral  theory  lying  at  the  foundation  of  it,  and  which  has  dominated  Botany 
for  more  than  forty  years.  This  theory  was  derived  from  the  consideration  of  the 
upright  radiaüy-constructed  shoots  of  the  vascular  plants,  in  which  the  above- 
named  spiral  arrangement  of  the  leaves  commonly  occurs.  On  imagining  the 
leaves  of  such  a  shoot-axis  connected  together  by  a  line  in  the  order  of  their  age, 
this  line  took  the  form  of  a  spiral  line  continually  winding  round  the  shoot-axis,  and 
this  was  designated  the  genetic  spiral ;  in  it  the  fundamental  law  of  growth  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  was  supposed  to  be  perceived.  It  was  therefore  sought,  even  in 
cases  where  the  leaves  stand  in  iwo  straight  rows  on  the  shoot-axis,  and  further» 
where  they  are  distributed  in  decussate  pairs  or  in  alternating  whorls  (Fig.  331),  and 
even  in  such  cases  where  they  appear  on  one  side  only  of  the  shoot-axis,  to  carry 
out  the  spiral  arrangement  as  the  fundamental  law  of  growth,  whereby  it  was 
necessary  to  employ  the  aid  of  a  series  of  the  most  arbitrary  assumptions. 

An  unprejudiced  observation  of  the  processes  at  the  growing-point,  taking  into 


PTn.  f3PL,«DLagrvn  of«  thr><j(,the  leaves  of  «rhkh 
»re  Katiered  with  a  cllvwifence  nf  :>5thv 


Fir^  331.— Diajfram  of  the  flowefingr  dem  of 
Parit  quaärißti<9.  II  wtiofl  of  larjf c  ToUi^g:«  te«?es 
bdicilh  Ihe  flower ;  «/  outer,  1/  inner  pcflaath ; 
am  outer,  ia  inner  »tvnens.  la  the  centre  is  the 
youn«;  früh  con^tlni;  of  four  carpeh. 


account  at  the  same  time  the  physiological  relations  of  growth,  demonstrates,  however, 
as  Goebol  has  already  expressly  shown,  that  the  spiral  theory  is  not  transferable  to 
dorsi-ventral  shoots,  because  it  directiy  contradicts  the  facts;  the  above-mentioned 
relations  of  growth  of  Caukrpa,  Lygodium^  the  Rhizocarpea^,  Liverworts,  etc.,  show 
that  not  only  the  places  of  origin  of  the  leaves  but  also  those  of  the  lateral  shoots, 
roots,  and  sexual  organs,  are  to  a  certain  extent  determined  by  the  dorsi-ventral  or 
radial  structure  of  the  mother-shoot.  There  is  not  the  smallest  ground  for  regarding 
the  single  rectilinear  series  of  leaves  on  the  dorsal  Ene  of  the  stem  of  Lygodium  in 
any  way  as  an  expression  of  spiral  arrangement,  and  just  as  little  is  this  possible  with 
the  phyllotaxis  and  branching  of  the  Rhizocarps,  and  even  the  vtxy  numerous  cases 
of  two-rowed  phyllotaxis,  especially  for  example  in  the  Grasses,  and  likewise  the 


I,  for  TO|r  part,  in  the  establishment  of  the  idea  of  dorel-ventiality  by  no  means  had  in  view  exclusively 
the  onÄtomical  structure,  but  just  as  much,  on  the  one  hand,  the  molecular  structure,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  capacity  to  produce  differenl  organs  in  diflfcrcnt  directions.  Only  there  was  no  neccs«iity 
for  me  to  go  more  in  detail  into  the  latter  point,  Gocbel  having  done  it  »o  well. 
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Fig.  x^— Tiaosf  cnc  tcction  of  a  thoat  nf  Al^  trrra. 


numerous  cases  of  decussate  pairs  of  leaves,  as  in  the  Labiala?,  contradict  in  every 
way  even  tlie  merely  formal  arrangement  in  a  so-called  genetic  spiral  running  round 
ihe  shoot-axis.  This  latter,  moreover,  even  where  it  can  be  carried  out,  viz.  in  the 
case  of  radial  shoots  wuth  scattered  leaves,  is  only  subjective  and  imagined  as 
belonging  to  the  plant  by  the  observer,  and  has  no  significance  whatever  for  the 
knowledge  of  the  processes  of  growth  themselves.  Innumerable  cases  may  be 
adduced  from  which  it  results  definitely  that  the  arrangement  of  the  leaves  and 
lateral  shoots  on  a  shoot-axis  essentially  depends  upon  whether  the  latter  is  already 

radially  or  dorsi-ventrally  constructed 
at  its  growing-point.  A  few  exam- 
ples only  will  serve  to  illustrate  this. 
Fig.  332  represents  a  transverse 
tion  through  the  lateral  shoot  of  ai 
Aloe,  It  grew  out  from  the  mother- 
shoot  at  first  horizontally,  and  pro- 
duced its  leaves  right  and  left  in  two 
alternating  rows,  as  may  be  seen  by 
the  numbers  1-6 :  eventually  the 
rowing-point  of  this  shoot  took  an  upward  direction,  and  it  became  orthotropi« 
and  radial.  This  change  found  its  expression  in  the  fact  that  the  primitively  straight 
rows  of  leaves  now  pass  o^er  into  two  spirally-wound  ones,  as  is  to  be  seen  from  the 
two  dolled  lines  7,  9,  11,  13,  15,  and  8,  10,  12,  14.  The  completely  erect  shoot 
bears  a  rosette  of  leaves  radiating  on  all  sides. 

Among  the  inflorescences  of  Phanerogams  are  to  be  found  very  many,  especially 
in  the  families  of  the  Boragineae,  Papilionaceae,  and  Urticaceae,  which  are  termed 
unilateral  in  descriptive  botany,  that  is  to  say,  the  shoot-axis  from  which  the  more  or 

less  numerous  flowers  arise  as  lateral  shoots  is  itself 
dorsi- ventral,  and  therefore  produces  flower-shoots  only 
on  its  dorsal  or  only  on  its  vcnlra!  side.  The  sph 
theory  was  compelled,  in  order  to  vindicate  itsell 
in  such  cases,  to  put  forward  the  most  extraordinary 
and  improbable  accessory  hypotheses.  By  means  of 
careful  investigation  of  the  processes  at  the  growing- 
point,  Goebel  showed,  however,  that  it  is  allogeth« 
impossible  to  entertain  the  spiral  theory  in  such  cases, 
simply  because  the  leaves  on  the  dorsi-ventral  parent 
axis  bud  forth,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  only  on  one  side,  in 
one,  two,  or  more  rows.  Fig.  333  shows  this  behaviour 
at  the  growing-point  of  an  inflorescence  of  Symphytum, 
and  the  case  is  exactly  the  same  in  the  common  Forget-me-not  {3fyoso/is),  In  ihe^ 
latter  plant  especially,  any  one  may  easily  perceive  how  the  axis  of  the  inflorescence, 
which  is  rolled  spirally  inwards  and  downwards,  bears  flowers  arranged  in  two  rows 
on  its  convex  upper  side  only:  the  mature  state  observed  with  the  unaided  eye, 
as  well  as  the  processes  at  the  growing-point,  forbid  every  attempt  to  speak  here  of 
a  spiral  arrangement. 

Bui  even  in  individual  flowers  the  case  occurs  that  the  different  phylloid  organs, 


FJ&  55).— YauD^  ioHoroccnct 
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which  spring  from  the  growing-point,  appear  in  a  sequence  and  order  which  excludes 
the  employment  of  the  spiral.  Payer,  who  has  done  such  excellent  service  with 
respect  to  the  developmental  history  of  flowers^  showed  that  the  flower  of  the 
common  Mignonette  (Fig.  334)  is  a  strictly  bilateral  structure.  From  its  growing- 
point  the  sepalSj  petals,  stamens,  and  carpels  are  put  forth  in  such  a  manner  that 
their  development  begins  at  one  point  of  the  circumference,  and  then  proceeds 
right  and  left  on  both  sides  of  the  young  flower  towards  the  opposite  point. 

Closely  connected  with  the  spiral  theory,  was  also  the  view  that  lateral  shoots 
from  a  main  shoot  can  only  arise  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  But  even  this  so-called 
principle  of  axillary  branching  presents  itself  on  unprejudiced  observation  only  as 
a  special  case,  occurring  chiefly  among  the  Phanerogams,  and  even  there  only 
when  lateral  shoots  arise  on  erect  and  radially  constructed  shoots.  Where  the 
dorsi-venlrality  of  the  mother-shoot  is  sharply  expressed,  however,  as  in  the  cases 
mentioned  above,  the  lateral  shoots  may  arise  on  the  flanks  of  the  mother-axis 
while  the  leaves  are  situated  dorsally,  or  vice  versa.  In  Ferns  and  Mosses,  the  most 
careful  investigations  into  the  development  have  shown  that  normal  lateral  shoots 
may  arise  on  the  back  or  on  the 
fiank  of  the  base  of  the  leaf,  or 
even  quite  independently  of  any 
relation  to  the  leaf.  Even  in  the 
Phanerogams,  from  which  the  older 
theory  of  phyliotaxis  started,  it  is 
not  always  possible  to  apply  the  so- 
called  principle  of  axillary  branching: 
the  floral  region  especially  a fl"ords  nu- 


-*/ 


merous  examples  of  this.   Not  rarely, 
as  in  the  Crucifera>,  many  Papilion- 


FlC«  3j)4, — D«velopni«it  of  the  fluw<r  or  Rtteda  «dtrtita  (after  Fayerl. 
To  the  left  a  younif,  to  the  nifht  an  older  bud ;  the  uitcrtor  sepals  a 
«re  cut  »«ray  frum  the  Utter,  the  po&tmur  ones  remain,    pf  petals; 

aces    ana   isoragineae,    in   nroicietE,      öncipotyetdcYciöped,  fcarpei-rudimcmary  rruit 

and  others,  the  flowers  arise  on  the 

mother-axis  without  being  preceded  by  leaves,  in  the  axils  of  which  they  might  arise. 

They  are   leafless   branch-systems  ;    and  in   some   Boragineae  and  Crassulaceae, 

where  it  is  true  leaves  are  formed  on  the  dorsi-ventra!  axis  of  the  inflorescence, 

these  are  situated  with  no  obvious  relalion  to  the  flowers,  and  even  the  number  of 

these  leaves  does  not  always  correspond  to  the  number  of  the  flowers. 

The  theory  of  phyliotaxis,  with  its  assumption  of  the  spiral  as  a  fundamental 
law  of  growth,  has,  to  the  great  injury  of  all  deeper  insight  into  the  growth  of  the 
plant,  established  itself  so  firmly  that  even  now  it  is  not  superfluous  to  show  up  its 
errors  point  by  point.  Thus,  among  the  errors  of  this  theory  is  the  one  that  the 
spiral  arrangement  of  all  organs  on  a  common  axis  must  necessarily  follow  from  its 
so-called  parastichtes,  By  the  term  parastichy  is  understood  the  serial  arrangement 
of  lateral  organs  in  two  or  more  directions  which  cross  one  another ;  this  appears 
very  clearly  in  cases  where  numerous  organs  are  situated  close  beside  one  another  on 
a  common  axis.  If  in  such  a  case  the  organs  have  approximately  the  same  form»  tliey 
involuntarily  present  rows  to  the  eye,  which  it  can  follow  from  right  to  left  or  from  left 
to  right.  The  two  dotted  lines  a  and  b  in  Fig,  335  will  at  once  show  what  is  meant. 
Now  it  is  of  course  possible,  with  certain  premisses  which  the  founders  of  the  spiral 

[  3  ]  K  k 
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theory  arbiLrarily  made,  lo  construct  the  so-called  genetic  spiral  out  of  these  para- 
stichies  by  certain  geometrical  artifices.  But,  on  the  one  hand,  direct  observation 
shows  that  these  premisses  by  no  means  always  fit  the  case,  and  that  nevertheless 
very  fine  parastichies  arise;  and  very  often  it  may  be  said,  on  the  other  hand,  that 

when  numerotjs  figures  or  bodies  similar 
to  one  another  are  placed  close  beside  one 
another  on  a  common  foundation  in  any 
sequence  whatever  in  lime,  they  must 
necessarily  present  to  the  eye  viewing 
them  series  crossing  right  and  left.  Even 
ordinary  wall-papers  show  such  parasti- 
chies,  and  in  the  same  way  the  arrange- 
ment f  f  the  scales  on  the  bodies  of  fishes, 
of  the  hairs  on  the  skin  of  mammals»  and  of 
the  tiles  on  a  roof  exliibiis  such  paraslichies 
clearly  enough.  They  are  particularly  well 
seen  in  the  case  of  the  scales  of  pine 
cones,  and  in  the  numerous  flowers  of  the 
capilulum  of  the  Composite,  esp^ecially  that  of  Hdianthts  annuus^  or  the  flowering 
head  of  Dipsacus  and  of  the  Aroide3&,  and  it  was  these  objects  particularly  which  the 
supporters  of  the  spiral  theory  employed  by  preference,  for  the  purpose  of  constructing 
the  genetic  spiral  from  the  parastichies.  Nevertheless  it  is  very  easy  to  show  in 
these  very  cases  how  uncertain  were  the  facts  on  which  the  spiral  theory  was  often 
supported.     Fig,  336  may  serve  for  the  illustration  of  this.     The  fij^ure  represents 


FlC.  jas.— Ttv«  trowh:iir<potat  of  »  bod  of  the  L*n;h, 
MCB  Erom  above. 


FtC  33&— Aniuiif  emcni  of  the  Yreaag  frulft»  *m  tlw  cook«f  hiU  of  i.  AowerhovJ  of 
Dif^M^Uf  fH(UHHm  (Fufls^K  T«ulc}. 


the  arrangement  of  the  unripe  fruits  oX  Dipsacus  fulhnum  closely  crowded  on  the 
conical  floral  receptacle,  but  transferred  from  the  natural  curxed  surface  to  the  plane 
of  the  paper  :  this  was  attained  by  blackening  the  conical  flower-head  with  printer's 
ink,  and  subsequently  rolling  it  on  the  paper.  The  figure  is  thus  in  all  essential 
points  quite  true  to  nature.     We  perceive  at  once  two  nmiuaJiy  crossing  syiems  of 
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paraslicbies  ascending  right  and  left :  these  however  exhibit  irregularities  which  are 
inexplicable  by  the  spiral  theory,  but  otherwise  easily  intelligible.  The  irregularities 
simply  depend  upon  the  fact  that  the  rhomboidal  quadrangular  rniils  are  every- 
where nearly  equal  in  size,  but  the  receptacle  on  which  ihey  are  silualed  becomes 
smaller  above,  since  it  is  conical  where  youngest.  Hence  the  number  of  the  fruits 
occurring  stide  by  side  at  die  sam&  height  decreases  upwards;  also  the  number  of 
paraslicbies  must  be  diminished  by  certain  of  them  simply  ceasing  at  different  heights. 
Thus  the  series  b  in  the  figure  ceases  between  a  a'  and  cc',  and  in  the  same  way 
several  others  besides m and  n  terminate  on  the  right  of  the  figure  between  //'and  oa'. 

The  doctrine  of  phyllota-\is  based  on  the  spiral  theory,  which  according  to  the 
so-called  principle  of  axillary  branching  was  regarded  as  dominating  the  position  of 
the  lateral  shoots,  laid,  further,  great  stress  on  the  fact  that  on  shoot-axes  richly 
provided  with  leaves  or  off-shoots  generally,  certain  '  divergences '  repeat  themselves 
more  frequently  than  others.  By  divergence  is  understood  that  portion  of  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  shoot-axis  which  lies  between  two  consecutive  leaves ;  thus,  in 
two-rowed  phyllotaxis  it  amounts  to  |,  in  three-rowed  to  J,  in  five-rowed  to  |,  in 
eight-rowed  to  |  of  the  circumference,  and  so  on.  In  the  case  of  some  axes 
abundantly  provided  with  outgrowths  (Pine  cones,  shoots  with  crowded  leaves,  &c.) 
it  is  shown  now  that  the  divergences  on  the  so-called  genetic  spiral  remain  constant 
for  more  or  fewer  of  the  segments  of  the  chain,  and  (a  point  on  which  particular 
stress  was  laid)  that  the  very  divergences  named — ^viz.  J^,  |,  |,  f,  -^^  &c.— recur 
somewhat  frequently.  These  fractions  (parts  of  a  continued  fraction)  appeared  to 
constitute  the  expression  of  a  mysterious  law  which  was  assumed  to  dominate  growth 
in  a  supposed  spiral  manner.  But  it  was  nevertheless  seen  to  be  necessary,  in  addition 
to  the  relations  of  phyllotaxis  represented  by  that  fracdon,  to  add  yet  others,  which 
of  course  led  to  any  continued  fraction  whatever,  ivhereby  however  the  point  lost  in 
significance.  The  numerous  cases  of  dorsi-ventral  shoots  however  remained  entirely 
outside  the  system  ;  in  these,  homologous  off*shools  arise  only  on  one  side  of  the 
axis  or  on  two  opposed  flanks,  and  these  could  in  no  case  be  placed  on  a  spiral 
running  round  the  axis.  Further^  it  was  fatal  to  the  theory  that  the  mysterious 
divergences  by  no  means  remain  constant  even  on  one  and  the  same  shoot-axis,  but 
mostly  begin  with  simple  fractions,  such  as  \  or  J,  or  quite  irregularly,  and  then  pass 
over  into  |,  |,  and  so  on,  probably  lo  be  continually  returning  again  to  simpler  ones, 
or  yet  others.  In  addition  to  this  it  turned  out  that  even  in  very  closely  allied  plants 
the  relations  of  position  are  often  importantly  different,  and,  which  I  would  lay  more 
stress  upon  than  on  anything  else,  the  whole  spiral  theory,  with  its  divergences  and 
continued  fractions>  found  no  application  whatever  to  the  branching  of  roots— the 
roots  had  no  existence,  so  to  speak,  for  the  spiral  theory. 

Nevertheless  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  divergences  ^,  f,  |,  ^,  &c.  is  \ 
a  fact  of  observation.     The  secret  of  this  occurrence  and  the  frequent  absence  of 
other   divergences    is   explained,   according   lo   Schwendener's  investigations^  by 


*  Hofmeister  first  ütlempt<>d,  in  hx&^AHgiemant  Morphologie  der  Gciväehsi'  (1868),  to  shake 
the  foimdations  of  the  doctrine  of  phyllotaxis  of  Schimijcr  and  Braun,  but  he  was  himself  in  the 
main  still  swayed  by  this  doclrinc.  For  my  part,  I  have  from  the  fitst  regarded  the  theory  of 
phyllotaxis  more  as  a  sort  of  geometrical  and  arilhmetical  playing  with  ideas,  and  have  especially 
regarded  the  spiral  theory  as  a  mode  of  view  gratuitously  introduced  into  the  plant,  as  may  be 
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mechanical  and  geometrical  considerations,  among  which  the  mutual  pressure  of 
the  young  organs  on  a  common  axis  plays  an  important  part.  It  would  require 
far  too  much  space  here,  however,  to  go  more  in  detail  into  Schwendener's  somewhat 
prolix  account :  it  suffices  that,  as  he  shows,  it  is  possible  to  demonstrate  by  means  of 
simple  models  (figures  in  a  displaceable  frame)  how  from  purely  mechanical  causes 
arrangements  corresponding  to  the  divergence  |,  foe  example^  must  pass  over  into  such 
as  correspond  to  J  and  ^,  the  transition  from  one  divergence  into  the  other  being 
accomplished  somewhat  suddenly,  Schwendener's  description  is  based  on  ihe 
circumstance,  previously  made  evident  by  Hofmeister  and  myself^  that  the  laws  of 
phyllotaxis  assumed  by  the  spiral  theory  only  appear  at  all  where  the  young  organs 
(leaves  or  shoots)  arise  on  the  growing-point  of  a  mother-shoot  in  large  ntmibers, 
and  quite  close  beside  one  another,  so  that  at  first  no  free  surface  whatever  of  the 
axis  is  presented.  By  means  of  this  very  close  position,  the  place  of  origin  of  the 
outgrowths  newly  added  acropetally  is  in  part  determined,  and  at  the  same  time, 
in  consequence  of  the  close  packing,  presstxres  and  torsions  must  make  their  ap- 
pearance during  growth,  by  which  the  relations  of  position  assume  their  definitive 
condition. 

Where  the  offshoots  of  an  axis  appear  at  some  distance  from  one  another  from 
the  commencement,  none  of  the  relations  spoken  of  occur.  Apart  from  some  Algae 
which  we  might  adduce  here,  I  may  refer  the  reader  to  the  known  case  of  the  whorls 
of  branches  of  the  Pines,  The  leaves  of  these  trees  arise  close  above  and  beside  one 
another  on  the  main  shoot,  and  since  they  are  from  the  first  numerous  and  small 
in  relation  to  the  growing-point,  they  present  complicated  and  somewhat  constant 
di\'ergences :  the  position  of  every  new  leaf  which  makes  its  appearance  at  the 
growing-point  is  simply  determined  by  these  conditions.  The  whorl  of  branches 
developed  in  any  one  year  on  a  Pine,  on  the  contrary,  only  arises  after  the  growing- 
point  of  the  main  shoot  which  produces  it  has  grown  far  beyond  the  whorl  of  branches 
of  the  pre\ious  year ;  the  consequence  is  that  the  consecutive  whorls  do  not  alternate 
regularly  as  elsewhere,  but  are  situated  one  above  another  in  any  direction  on  the 
stem. 

Since  the  older  morphology  as  expressed  in  the  genetic  spiral  with  its  parasiichies 
and  constant  divergences  which  were  supposed  to  stand  in  mysterious  connection 
with  one  another,  and  further  with  its  principle  of  axillary  branching,  cannot  exist 
in  the  face  of  an  unbiassed  criticism  of  the  facts,  simply  because  it  sets  up  a  few 
relations  of  position,  which  only  occur  on  radial  orthroiropic  shoots,  as  the  funda- 
mental law  of  all  vegetable  growth,  we  must  now  rather  acknowledge  that  there  is  no 
general  law  which  can  be  formulated  for  the  arrangement  of  the  organs  on  a  parent- 


read  dearly  eoough  in  the  four  editions  of  my  text-book.  That  the  whole  doclrinc  of  Schimpcr 
and  Bratin  depenils,  not,  as  it  were,  merely  ujkjd  the  inaccurate  interpretation  of  single  facts,  but 
that  it  rather  stands  in  direct  opposiuon  lo  scientific  investigation,  and  was  bascti  on  the  founda- 
tion of  the  idealistic  direction  of  the  '^ XtUurfhiiosophü,*  was  clearly  expressetl  by  me  tn  my  *Gestkkhtt 
der  Botanik*  ^1875).  The  fundamental  ideas  of  this  criticism  were  also  i>ubsequenlly  placed  ty 
Schwendener,  in  his  *  Mechanischen  Theorie  der  Blaiisieüungen^  (1878),  in  the  foreground  of  his 
consideratiQUs.  A  hii^torical  description  well  worthy  of  note  of  all  the  views  on  Icaf-position 
hitherto  held,  as  well  as  a  theory  of  hi^  own,  is  contained  in  Casimir  de  Candolle's  '  Considiraiiofis 
fttr  Ntude  de  h  phyH^taxie*  (Gcnf,  188»). 
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axis ;  that  on  the  contrary,  according  to  circumstances  in  each  case,  special  causes 
determine  whether  the  relations  of  position  turn  out  to  be  this  or  that.  Among  these 
causes  the  most  important  is  the  radial  or  dorsi-ventral  character  of  the  growing-point, 
which  in  its  turn  also  may  again  depend  upon  whether  the  growing-point  in  question  has 
arisen  as  a  lateral  offshoot  of  another  grow- 
ing-point. Further,  the  more  or  less  close 
crowding  of  the  young  organs  at  the  grow- 
ing-point causes  new  organs  to  emerge  at 
definite  places,  and  during  the  growth  dis- 
placements, torsions,  pressures  and  strains 
take  place.  In  all  this,  however,  there 
is  still  much  that  remains  unexplained — 
for  instance,  that  the  orthotropic  radial 
shoots  of  the  Grasses  have  their  leaves 
alternating  in  two  rows,  while  those  of  the 
Labiatae  have  them  in  decussate  pairs; 
why  the  radial  shoot  bears  in  one  case 
whorls,  and  in  another  spirally-arranged 
leaves ;  why  vegetative  lateral  shoots  of  the 
Monocotyledons  mostly  begin  with  one 
first  leaf  turned  towards  the  parent-axis, 
and  lateral  shoots  of  the  Dicotyledons 
(Fig.  337)  mostly  with  two,  situated  right 

and  left ;  why  in  the  true  Mosses  dne  leaf  proceeds  from  each  segment  of  the  two^  or 
th^ee-sided  apical  cell,  and  so  forth.  But  the  chief  point  is  that  we  feel  ourselves 
free  from  the  formalism  of  the  doctrine  of  phyllotaxis,  and  that  these  phenomena  of 
growth  have  now  become  transferable  to  the  region  of  causal  investigation — i.  e.  to 
the  physiology  of  growth. 


PJC»  337-— a  younff  lateral  thoot  of  Sfiraa  sorh^ia. 
a  the  axis  of  the  mother^hoot ;  b  a  leaf  dereloped  from  this. 
V  RTowinKpoint  of  the  young  axtllaiy  shoot,  from  which  the 
reryjroung  leaf-rudiment  t  is  arising,  edtht  first  leaves,  and 
t—i  the  succeeding  ones  of  the  young  shoot  (somewhat  highly 
magnified). 
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CAUSAL  RELATIONS  OF  GROWTH  OF  THE  DIFFERENT  ORGANS 
OF  THE  PLANT  ONE  TO  ANOTHER. 

(CORRELATIONS.) 

The  processes  of  growth  described  in  the  last  four  lectures  must  for  the  time 
being  be  taken  simply  as  facts,  the  determination  of  the  causes  of  which  is  at  present 
impossible.  That  the  embryonic  rudiments  of  all  organs  proceed  from  growing- 
pointSt  which  are  themselves  remains  or  continuations  of  the  fertilised  oosphere  of 
the  embryo,  that  in  these  the  differentiation  of  the  embrj'onic  tissue  takes  place,  that  in 
post-embryonic  development  they  not  only  increase  in  size,  but  also  only  attain  their 
permanent  outward  form  during  this  period  of  growth,  and  so  forth — all  these  matters 
of  growth  appertaining  to  the  development  must  in  the  meantime  be  taken  as  facts : 
that  is,  we  must  be  satisfied  meanwhile  to  look  upon  the  phenomena  in  queskion 
as  purely  objective,  and  free  from  preconceived  ideas,  in  order  to  obtain  subse- 
quently a  glimpse  into  the  causes  which  bring  it  about  that  things  go  on  as  they 
have  been  described,  and  as  direct  observation  shows.  Vegetable  physiology  finds 
itself  with  respect  to  these  phenomena  of  growth  in  the  same  position  as  is  crystallo- 
graphy, for  instance,  respecting  the  question  why  common  salt,  the  diamond,  copper, 
&c-,  in  spite  of  their  differences  in  other  respects,  crystallise  in  the  regular  system, 
whereas  graphite,  calc-spar,  quartz,  &c.  assume  forms  belonging  to  the  hexagonal 
system. 

Nevertheless,  in  our  considerations  on  growth  so  far,  we  have  already  obtained 
here  and  there  glimpses  of  causal  relations  by  the  way.  With  respect  to  cell- 
formation  in  the  growing-points,  the  law  of  the  rectangular  intersection  of  cell-walls 
presented  to  us  a  causal  element  from  which  we  were  able  to  make  intelligible 
the  arrangement  of  the  cells  in  the  most  different  embryonic  tissues:  in  the  same 
way  we  found  in  the  radial  or  dorsi-veniral  structure  of  the  growing-point  the  most 
immediate  cause  for  the  fact  of  the  organs  being  placed  vertically,  obliquely,  or 
horizontally,  and  producing  their  outgrowths  on  all  sides,  or  only  on  one  side,  and 
so  forth.  Evidently  there  lie  in  these  relations,  at  least  the  beginnings  of  a  causal 
understanding  of  the  matter,  although  we  are  by  no  means  in  a  position  to  follow 
causes  and  effects  step  by  step  according  to  current  mechanical  conceptions. 

In  this  and  the  following  lectures  we  shall  be  concerned  with  those  phenomena  of 
growth  in  which  the  effective  causes  or  the  causal  principle  are  more  clearl)' manifested, 
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though  even  here  we  must  be  satisfied  with  following  the  causes  and  effects  of  growth 
in  their  general  outlines  only.  Even  here  also  it  must  be  left  for  the  future  to  analyse 
the  processes  further*  and  to  resolve  the  causal  relations  into  their  several  factors. 

A  better  survey  of  the  phenomena  tying  before  us  will  be  obtained  if  we  first 
distinguish  between  the  internal  and  external  causes  of  growth.  We  regard  it  as  the 
effect  of  internal  causes  of  growth  when  by  means  of  the  growth  of  one  organ  the 
growth  of  another  organ  of  the  same  plant  is  promoted  or  hindered,  thus  recognising 
a  mutual  causal  relation  in  the  growth  of  different  organs  of  a  plant.  This  mutual 
causal  relation  has  been  termed  the  correlation  of  the  growth  of  the  organs  of  a  plant. 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  experience  also  shows  that  the  growth  of  individual 
organs,  or  parts  of  organs,  may  be  promoted  or  hindered  by  purely  incidental 
external  actions,  by  light,  gravitation,  contact,  pressure,  and  other  influences  of  the 
environment. 

Here,  however,  we  enter  upon  a  province  where  it  is  very  difficult  to  obtain 
certain  information,  not  otily  because  the  connection  between  causes  and  effects 
is  in  itself  extremely  complicated  in  each  of  the  two  cases,  but  still  more 
because  experience  teaches  that  the  relations  of  growth  of  the  plant  to  the  external 
world,  as  well  as  the  correlations,  are  variable  in  the  highest  degree.  Processes 
of  growth  which  in  the  one  species  of  plant  are  established  once  for  all,  and  appear 
spontaneously  by  the  internal  connection  of  development,  are  only  called  forth  in 
other  species  by  definite  external  influences,  and  no  sharp  line  is  in  this  respect  to  be 
found  anywhere.  We  are  in  the  habit  of  saying  that  such  phenomena  are  in  the  one 
case  hereditary  and  constant,  while  in  the  other  case  they  are  caused  by  irritability; 
but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  nothing  is  explained  by  such  statements,  only  a 
logical  classification^ — i»e.  one  suited  to  our  preconceived  ideas— is  obtained. 

Here  also  I  regard  it  as  beyond  my  task  to  stale  all  that  is  known  with 
respect  to  correlations  and  external  conditions  of  growth ;  but  rather,  in  this  and  the 
following  lectures,  to  make  clearer»  with  a  few  examples  only,  the  meaning  of  the 
questions  here  raised,  and  to  show  with  what  problems  the  theory  of  growth  has 
to  concern  itself,  and  at  the  same  time  1  must  refer  to  the  fact  that  it  is  exactly  in  the 
post-embryonic  conditions  of  growth,  with  which  we  have  chiefly  to  do  here,  that  the 
organs  of  the  plant  are  in  a  high  degree  sensitive  to  internal  as  well  as  to  external 
influences.  In  spite  of  all  difficulties  and  indefiniteness,  however,  profound  interest 
is  always  attached  to  such  considerations,  because  the  question  which  here  presents 
itself  is  as  to  what  causes  determine  the  internal  structure  and  the  external  form  of 
organisms.  Only  a  short  time  ago  the  forms  ot  organic  bodies  were  regarded  as 
something  lying  beyond  the  region  of  causality,  and  every  organism  was  held  to  be  a 
more  or  less  successful  realisation  of  an  *  idea.'  We  here  stand  therefore  on  the 
boundary  between  two  different  modes  of  viewing  the  universe,  of  which  the  one,  the 
idealistic — or,  to  put  it  in  a  more  concrete  form,  the  platonic — knows  and  will  know 
nothing  whatever  of  effective  causes  in  the  domain  of  organic  form ;  whereas  my 
view  starts  from  the  fundamental  notion  that  organic  forms,  exactly  as  the  configura- 
tions of  crystals,  and  all  matters  of  form  whatever— it  matters  not  whether  we  are 
concerned  with  the  shape  of  a  drop  of  water,  a  planet,  a  cloud,  or  any  other  product 
of  nature— must  be  called  forth  by  effective  causes,  which  are  determined  by  the 
nature  of  matter  and  its  forces  under  the  given  circumstances. 
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From  this  point  of  view,  even  the  rudimentary  beginnings  of  a  causal  explana- 
tion of  the  processes  of  organic  growth  appear  of  importance,  even  though  we  are  not 
in  a  position  to  explain  in  any  given  case  the  connection  of  cause  and  effect  link  by 
link  and  step  by  step.  It  suffices  that  it  can  be  said  at  all  definitely  that  this  or  that 
relation  of  configuration  in  the  province  of  organic  beings  may  be  referred  to  definite 
causes. 

As  already  mentioned,  then,  we  are  in  this  lecture  concerned  with  those  cam 
factors,  which  by  the  growth  of  one  organ  of  a  plant  are  given  for  the  growth  of 
another  organ  of  the  same  plant ;  or,  to  put  it  shortly,  witli  the  correlation  of  growth 
of  the  different  organs  of  a  plant. 

A  very  plastic  subject  for  experimental  researches  in  this  province  is  the 
common  Potato.  On  the  subterranean  portion  of  the  shoot-axis,  which  developes 
above  ground  as  the  leaf-shoot,  there  arise  in  the  axils  of  small  scale-leaves  in  the 
normal  course  of  things,  thin  filiform  horizontally  spreading  subterranean  shoots, 
which  likewise  only  produce  small  scale-leaves,  and  which  finally  give  rise  to  the 
potato-tuber,  by  vigorous  growth  in  thickness  at  the  tip  of  the  shoot-axis.  If  at  the 
period  when  the  formation  of  tubers  has  not  yet  commenced,  the  portion  of  the  leaf- 
shoot  which  is  above  ground  is  cut  off,  the  terminal  buds  of  the  still  young  filiform 
runners  become  converted  into  ordinary  leafy  shoots^  which  ascend  and  grow  out 
above  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Thus  by  removing  the  young  main  shoot  it  is  possible 
to  cause  its  lateral  shoots,  which  would  otherwise  form  tubers,  to  assume  an  entirely 
different  form  of  growth;  and  we  may  therefore  infer  that  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
the  vegetation  of  this  plant,  the  growth  of  the  foliage-shoot  brings  it  about  that  its 
subterranean  lateral  shoots  become,  not  foliage-shoots  likewise  but  potato-tubers.  It 
is  also  possible  to  cause  the  production  of  tubers  at  will  on  the  sub-aerial  leaf-shoot, 
if  the  subterranean  lateral  shcx»ts  destined  for  the  formation  of  tubers  are  carefully 
cut  away  from  a  vigorously  growing  potato  plant,  and  the  possibility  of  the  formation 
of  tubers  below  ground  prevented.  The  materials  normally  adapted  for  the  formation 
of  potato-tubers  now  pass  into  the  axillar}'  buds  of  the  sub-aerial  foliage  leaves,  and 
cause  their  axial  portions  to  remain  short  and  to  swell  up  and  thicken,  while  their 
leaves  develope  but  feebly.  The  existence  of  the  subterranean  runners,  then,  brings 
it  about  in  the  normal  course  of  affairs  that  the  materials  destined  for  the  formation 
of  tubers  do  not  prevent  the  development  of  the  sub-aerial  buds  into  leafy  shoots. 

No  less  evident  and  easy  to  observe  is  a  simitar  correlation  between  the  apical 
shoQt  of  many  trees  and  the  lateral  shoots  beneath  the  apex.  If  the  terminal  shoot 
of  the  Fir  Ain'fs  exaha  and  several  species  of  Abies  allied  to  it  (e.g.  A.  cephahnica) 
is  broken  off.  or  destroyed  by  frost,  &c.,  the  horizontal  lateral  shoots  of  the  upper- 
most whorl  gradually  erect  themselves,  and  occasionally  a  similar  effect  is  ob- 
served even  on  lateral  shoots  of  the  next  lower  whorL  After  1-3  years  one  of  these 
lateral  shoots  has  usually  obtained  the  upper  hand,  and  has  not  only  become  erect< 
vertically,  but  has  also  lost  its  bilateral  nature ;  the  originally  horizontal  shoot 
gradually  become  radial  and  completely  orthoiropic,  and  it  produces  henceforth  four- 
or  five-rayed  whorls  of  branches  exactly  as  the  original  terminal  shoot  of  the  main  slci 
We  may  conclude  from  these  facts  that  in  the  normal  course  of  growth  a  caui 
relation  exists  between  the  growth  of  the  young  lateral  shoots  and  that  of  the  apical 
shoot  of  the  main  stem ;  the  growth  of  the  latter  evidently  brings  it  about  that  the 
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lateral  shoots  are  dorsi-ventral,  grow  horizontally^  and  become  branched  right  and 
left  chiefly  in  a  horizontal  direction.  A  similar  relation,  however,  also  exists  between 
the  various  shoots  of  a  wbod  :  if  these  are  equally  strong  among  themselves  ihey 
all  rise  up  after  the  removal  of  the  apex,  but  usually  the  strongest  overcomes  the 
others  and  obtains  the  mastery  which  the  true  apical  shoot  exerted  previously.  In 
the  Red  Pine,  however,  it  happens  not  seldom  that  after  the  remo\'al  of  the  apex  of 
the  main  stem  two  or  even  three  lateral  shoots  develope  into  complete  apical  shoots. 
Much  less  plastic  in  this  relation  is  the  Fir  Ah'es  ptcUnata^  and  probably  also 
some  of  its  nearest  allies.  I  have  often  removed  the  apical  shoot  from  young  trees 
of  this  species,  but  only  seldom,  after  two  or  three  years,  has  one  of  the  uppermost 
lateral  shoots  erected  itself  to  develope  into  a  new  apex.  It  is  more  commonly  the 
case  with  this  Fir,  that  close  beneath  the  place  whence  the  apical  shoot  has  been 
cut  off,  or  even  from  the  upper  side  of  the  base  of  the  nearest  lateral  shoot,  small, 
previously  unnoticed  dormant  eyes  begin  to  put  forth  shoots,  sometimes  not  until 
1-2  years  after  the  removal  of  the  apex,  of  which  one  then  usually  grows  more 
vigorously  than  the  others,  and  in  the  course  of  years  is  transformed  into  a  new 
radially  constructed  apex. 

Very  similar  mutual  relations  between  main  stem  and  branches  also  exist  in 
other  wood-piants,  and  especially  many  forest-trees,  and  are  made  use  of  in  various 
ways  in  forestry,  and  especially  in  the  art  of  felling  timber,  in  order  so  to  interfere 
artificially  with  the  process  of  growth  as  to  promote  the  development  of  certain  buds 
and  to  suppress  that  of  others ;  exactly  the  same  occurs,  however,  also  in  small 
herbaceous  plants  and  even  in  seedlings.  If,  for  example,  the  common  Scarlet 
Runner  (Phaseolus  multiflorus)  is  allowed  lo  germinate  till  the  primary  root  is  about 
10-12  cm.  long,  and  the  young  germinal  shoot  between  the  two  cotyledons,  the 
so-called  plumule,  is  then  carefully  cut  off,  then,  as  the  root- system  increases  in 
strength  and  activity,  vigorous  shoots  grow  out  from  the  axils  of  the  two  cotyledons. 
These  shoots  do  not  usually  develope  in  this  plant,  because  as  a  rule  the  normal 
primary  shoot  attracts  to  itself  the  whole  of  the  supply  of  nutriment  from  the 
seed,  so  far  as  it  is  suited  for  the  formation  of  leaf-shoots.  In  our  experiment, 
on  the  contrary,  the  shoot-forming  substances  of  the  seed  penetrate  into  the  growing- 
points  in  the  axils  of  the  cotyledons  and  cause  them  to  sprout  vigorously.  Not  rarely, 
however,  an  abnormahty  makes  its  appearance  here;  these  vigorously  growing 
axillary  shoots  of  the  cotyledons  exhibit  so-called  fasciations — i.  e»  the  shoot-axes 
become  broad  and  band-like»  and  crooked,  and  still  other  abnormalities  occur. 
Since  fasciations  not  rarely  occur  in  plants  of  the  most  different  kinds — 
e.g.  in  Willows,  Compositse  of  the  Camomile  group,  &c,— it  is  at  any  rate  of 
some  interest  to  know  that  it  is  also  possible  to  produce  such  abnormalities 
artificially» 

Goebel,  a  few  years  ago,  in  his  '  Betiräge  zur  Morphologie  und  Physiologie  dts 
Blattes  \'  supplied  copious  and  well  considered  experimental  material  respecting 
correlation  of  growth ;  but  I  must  rest  satisfied  with  shortly  reproducing  here  a  few 
only  of  his  results-     Goebel's  researches  are  chiefly  concerned  with  the  correlations 


*  Coebcl*  '  Beiträge  xur  Afmfkohgit  uttd  Physiologie  du  Blattes^  (Bot.  Zeitg.  1880,  p,  753,  Äcc). 
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between  ihe  normal  green  leaves  and  the  scales  of  winter-buds  which  envelope  the 
young  foliage-leaves  until  the  next  period  of  vegetation  (cf.  Fig.  301).  He  shows 
in  the  first  place,  by  simple  observation,  that  the  bud-scales  as  well  as  the  small 
scale-like  leaves  of  tlie  subterranean  shoots  of  many  plants  are  according  to  their 
origin  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  ordinary  foliage  leaves,  which,  however,  during  further 
development  are  arrested  in  so  far  that  the  blade  of  the  leaf  (lamina)  very  soon 
ceases  to  grow,  often  even  when  it  is  not  yet,  or  is  scarcely,  visible ;  whereas  a  lower 
portion  of  the  leaf»  which  is  but  little  or  not  at  all  developed  in  normal  leaves — the 
so-called  leaf-base— in  many  cases  grows  up  vigorously  and  constitutes  the  body 
of  the  scale  proper. 

In  order  to  examine  the  matter  more  closely,  it  must  be  noticed  in  the  first 
place  that  Eichler  established,  so  long  ago  as  1861,  that  two  or  three  stages  must  be 
distinguished  in  the  development  of  a  leaf.  The  body  which  comes  forth  imme- 
diately from  the  growing-point  of  the  shoot  as  the  leaf,  is  termed  by  Eichler  the 
primordial  leaf :  it  appears  as  a  crescentic  or  annular  cushion  of  embryonic  tissue. 
This  primordial  leaf  becomes  segmented  in  the  first  place  into  two  chief  portions ; 
a  stationary  zone,  which  takes  no  further  part  in  the  formation  of  the  leaf,  and 
a  portion  which  gives  rise  to  the  leaf  proper.  The  former  is  the  foliar  base,  thc< 
latter  the  so-called  upper-leaf,  from  which  the  blade  of  the  leaf  arises  in  every  case 
when  a  petiole  is  developed  it  is  intercalated,  as  it  were,  subsequently,  between  the 
foliar  base  and  the  young  lamina,  Goebel  shows  now  that  the  scales  on  the  winter- 
buds  of  Syrittga^  Lonicera^  Daphne,  and  others,  come  into  existence  by  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  foliage-leaves  being  arrested  at  a  middle  stage  of  their  development, 
the  formation  of  the  otherwise  normal  petiole  being  altogether  suppressed, 

A  second  category  of  bud-scales  is  found  in  the  species  of  Maple,  Hon 
chestnut,  and  other  trees.  In  these  cases  the  bud-scale  arises  by  the  above-named 
foliar  base  of  the  primordial  leaf  developing  vigorously  while  the  lamina  of 
the  leaf,  though  it  exists  in  a  rudimentary  state,  is  soon  arrested,  and  may  then 
be  delected  at  the  apex  of  the  scale  by  means  of  the  microscope.  If  sproutii 
winter-buds  of  the  Maple  and  Horse-chestnut  are  examined  in  the  spnngyi 
intermediate  forms  between  ordinary  bud-scales  and  foliage-leaves  may  often  be 
found;  the  scale-like  portion  (that  is  the  developed  foliar  base)  is  then  smaller, 
but  the  arrested  lamina  is  so  large  that  it  can  be  recognised  at  once  as  a 
foliage-leaf. 

In  a  third  category  of  winter-buds,  it  is  from  the  so-called  stipules — that  is,  leaf-like 
structures  which  protrude  laterally  right  and  left  from  the  foliar  base  at  the  sides  of 
the  leaf  proper — that  the  bud-scales  arise.  In  various  species  of  Ainus  and 
in  the  Tulip-tree,  the  enveloping  of  the  winter-buds  is  effected  simply  by  the 
lowermost,  tolerably  normally  developed  foliage-leaf  having  its  tw^o  stipules  modified 
in  the  form  of  bud-scales.  In  our  native  Oaks  also,  and  in  the  White  Beech  and 
Red  Beech,  it  is  the  stipules  of  arrested  foliage-leaves  which  en%'elope  the  winter- 
buds  ;  in  these  cases,  however,  the  laminae  of  the  leaves  in  question  are  completely 
arrested  very  early,  although  their  true  nature  can  still  be  distinctly  perceived  by 
means  of  the  microscope.  Even  the  bud-scales  of  those  Coniferae  and  Cycadeae 
which  form  resting-buds  are,  according  to  Goebel's  investigations,  simply  modified 
foliage-leaves.    Of  subterranean  scales,  those  on  the  rhizomes  of  Deniarm,  Chrysos^ 
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plenium^  Anemone  hepatica,  and  other  species  of  Anemone,  may  here  be  mentioned. 
In  all  these  cases  the  subterranean  and  sometimes  succulent  scales  have  arisen 
by  the  further  development  of  the  foliar  base,  while  the  lamina,  though  still  more 
or  less  evident,  is  arrested. 

That,  so  far  as  these  scale-structures  are  concerned,  it  is  actually  a  matter 
of  correlation  of  growth,  Goebel  has  experimentally  demonstrated  in  the  case  of 
Prunus  padus^  among  others.  The  growth  of  this  tree  proceeds  as  follows.  In  the 
spring  tlie  axillary  buds  of  the  shoots  of  the  previous  year  become  unfolded  and 
again  form  axillary  buds  in  their  turn :  these  produce  in  the  first  place  bud-scales, 
and  pass  through  the  period  of  rest  during  the  summer  and  following  winter 
enveloped  in  these.  The  bud-scales  which  thus  arise  in  the  spring  come  into 
existence  in  Prunus  padus  by  the  vigoroös  development  of  the  foliar  base,  which 
bears  above  indications  of  not  only  the  proper  lamina  of  the  leaf  but  also  of 
two  stipules,  all,  however,  very  small  and  only  recognisable  by  means  of  the 
microscope. 

On  the  14th  of  April  a  number  of  growing  shoots  and  young  plants  o^  Prunus 
padus  were  partly  deprived  of  leaves,  and  partly  lopped  at  the  apex ;  that  is,  the 
terminal  buds  were  removed.  On  the  loth  of  May  the  result  was  that  the  axillary 
buds  which  should  normally  unfold  only  in  the  next  spring  had  commenced  to  put 
forth  shoots,  and  vigorous  normal  leaf-shoots  were  subsequently  developed  from 
them.  Apart  from  other  results  of  this  experimentj  it  teaches  that  the  leaves  impelled 
to  further  growth  immediately  after  their  origin  did  not  become  developed  in  the 
usual  manner  into  bud-scales,  but  -assumed  the  form  of  ordinary  foliage-leaves. 
The  rudiments  of  foliage-leaves,  which  when  the  shoot  is  left  to  itself  have  their 
laminae  arrested  and  develope  their  foliar  base  as  bud-scales,  here  developed  into 
normal  foliage-leaves;  and  this  because  the  development  of  the  leaves  of  the  mother- 
shoot  formed  in  rudiment  in  the  previous  year  had  been  prevented  early,  by 
taking  away  or  lopping  the  apex.  Thus  the  nutritive  materials  necessary  to  the 
development  of  true  foliage-leaves  were  able  to  reach  these  young  leaf-rudiments, 
which,  as  a  rule,  develope  as  scales — or  in  other  words,  the  growth  of  the  fohage- 
leaves  of  a  shoot  of  Prunus  padus  wliich  is  putting  forth  leaves  prevents  the  lateral 
shoots  which  simultaneously  arise  in  the  axils  of  its  leaves  from  completing  the 
development  of  their  foliage-leaves  also.  This  demonstrates  the  correlation  of  the 
two,  and  the  case  \9  similar  in  many  other  plants.  This  was  experimentally 
confirmed  by  Goebcl  in  the  case  of  the  Horse-chestnut,  and  in  Maples,  Roses, 
Syringas,  and  Oaks.  Into  Goebel's  more  involved  researches,  and  those  made  on 
plants  which  may  be  less  known  to  the  reader,  we  will  not  here  enter. 

The  complications  which  make  their  appearance  in  the  experimental  investiga- 
tion of  the  correlations  of  growth  are  chiefly  due  to  the  fact,  that  with  the  altered 
growth  of  an  organ  all  its  reactions  towards  the  environment  also  become  changed : 
this  shows  at  the  same  lime,  as  I  stated  in  the  first  lectures,  that  the  true  physio- 
logical nature  of  an  organ  is  to  be  sought  not  so  much  in  its  outward  form  and 
anatomically  visible  structure,  as  in  its  irritability  or  capability  of  reaction.  Even 
in  the  first-named  example  of  the  potato,  and  in  the  substitution  of  the  removed 
apex  of  the  stem  of  trees,  it  is  clear  enough  how.  with  the  change  of  growth 
by  means  of  interference   with   the   correlations,   the  geoiropism  also— i.e.   the 
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capability  ol  the  organ  to  react  towards  gravitation — is  eo  ipso  modified;  and 
it  may  be  shown  in  other  cases  how  by  such  interferences  even  the  reaction 
to  the  action  of  light  of  the  organ  which  is  being  modified  becomes  changed. 

From  the  smaU  number  of  examples  by  which  I  have  sought  to  illustrate  the 
conception  of  correlation  of  growth,  it  is  not  to  be  concluded  that  we  are  here 
concerned  only  with  incidental  and  isolated  phenomena  :  on  the  contrary,  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  similar  relations  between  the  growth  of  any  one 
organ  and  that  of  all  the  others  of  a  plant,  however  difficult  to  detect,  are  very 
general*  In  animals,  and  especially  the  more  highly  organised  species,  a  mutual 
correlation,  in  consequence  of  the  sharply  marked  individuality,  not  only  exists 
between  all  the  organs  (which,  it  is  true,  are  all  nourished  by  the  same  blood),  but  16 
also  more  easily  intelligible  than  in  the  case  of  plants ;  for  from  daily  but  superficial 
experiencCj  the  very  common  opinion  has  been  formed  that  in  plants  every  orgaa' 
is  formed  and  grows  quite  independently  of  the  others.  The  possibility  of  raising 
new  entire  plants  from  cut-off  pieces  of  leaves,  shoot-axes,  or  roots,  by  the  regene- 
ration of  the  missing  organs,  easily  leads  to  the  belief  that  no  intimate  mutual 
relation  of  the  vegetable  organs  at  all  exists.  But  a  deeper  insight  into  the  whoU 
nature  of  vegetation  leads  to  the  opposite  conclusion.  In  the  plant  also,  it  is  true  that 
every  growing  organ  derives  its  constructive  materials  from  the  common  store  of 
nutriment  which  is  collected  and  distributed  in  the  tissues  by  the  assimilation  of  the 
leaves,  or  has  been  deposited  in  quanlittes  in  the  reser\'oirs  of  reserve-materials  from 
a  previous  period  of  vegetation ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  when  numerous  different 
organs  are  simultaneously  drawing  their  materials  for  growth  from  the  common  store, 
one  may  take  what  the  other  needs,  and  it  may  happen,  as  for  example  the  experi- 
ment of  Prunus  padus  cited  above  teaches,  that  through  the  growth  of  a  shoot  the 
simultaneous  grow  th  of  its  lateral  buds  may  be  prevented.  Above  all,  from  this  point 
of  view,  equivalent  organs  must  be  regarded  as  competitors  at  the  common  store 
of  unsoried  nutriment :  the  growth  of  a  shoot  will  re-act  especially  on  that  of  other 
shoots,  the  growth  of  a  root  chiefly  on  that  of  other  roots ;  since  it  requires  no 
proof  that  the  mixtures  of  materials  which  the  shoots  draw  from  the  common  store 
of  nutriment  of  the  plant  differ  in  nature  from  those  which  afford  the  constructive 
materials  of  the  roots.  In  the  same  way  experience  teaches  that  in  the  nutritive 
substances  produced  by  assimilation  and  altered  further  by  metabolism,  peculiar 
mixtures  of  materials  become  differentiated  from  which  the*  sexual  organs  and  (in 
the  Phanerogams)  the  flowers  arise.  If  the  first  young  flower-buds  are  removed 
from  a  plant,  the  usual  result  is  that  other  much  younger  flower-buds,  which  would 
probably  not  have  developed  at  all,  begin  to  grow  so  much  the  more  vigorously;  or 
that  flower-buds,  the  rudiments  of  which  are  not  yet  formed,  arise  at  places  where 
they  would  not  have  arisen  at  all  without  the  interference — a  fact  upon  which  the 
old  knowledge  of  fruit*culture  in  part  depends.  If  the  flowers,  foliage,  shoots,  and 
roots  were  constructed  from  the  same  mixtures  of  substances,  it  would  not  be 
obvious  why  the  removal  of  young  flower-buds  should  not  also  call  forth  an 
invigorated  growth  of  leaves  and  roots.  The  latter  indeed  occurs  under  certain 
circumstances,  but  only  in  consequence  of  further  inlerdependencies  which  we 
cannot  here  follow  further.  Here  also  we  are  not  further  interested  in  the  question 
how  we  are  to  imagine  the  production    chemically,  as  it   were,  of  these  various 
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organ-fonnitig  mixtures  of  substances.  Considerations  on  this  point '  are  found  m 
my  treatises  '  On  the  Substance  and  Form  üf  the  Organs  0/ Plants*  and  later,  when 
we  are  concerned  with  reproduction,  I  shall  probably  find  opportunity  of  taking  up 
the  subject  again.  Here  my  intention  is  to  mention  only  one  of  the  most  essential 
and  important  factors  which  co-operate  in  the  correlation  of  growth,  but  by  no 
means  to  assert  that  still  other  causes  do  not  interfere  and  affect  the  matter. 
Above  al!  there  is  one  point  to  be  insisted  upon — that  the  various  organs  growing 
from  the  common  nutritive  material  of  the  plant,  and  as  competitors  for  that 
material,  stand  opposed  to  one  another  in  a  certain  sense  as  enemies;  thongh, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  various  organs,  especially  shoots  and 
roots,  afford  support  to  one  another  by  their  functions,  and  are  so  far  indispensable 
to  one  another.  This  latter  is  the  case,  however,  as  a  rule^  only  when  they  are 
fully  grown  and  completely  developed  for  their  specific  function :  a  mature,  fully 
grown  foliage-leaf  promotes  the  production  of  new  foliage-shoots,  because  by  means 
of  its  assimilation  it  affords  new  material  for  growth,  and  so  forth.  Considerations 
of  this  kind,  however,  would  carry  us  into  matters  of  which  I  have  already  treated  in 
detail  in  the  theory  of  nutrition. 

Again,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  all  correlations  of  growth  are  so  easy  to 
demonstrate  by  experimental  interference  on  the  part  of  the  observer,  as  in  the 
cases  considered  above  :  on  the  contrary,  causes  may  exist  in  the  plant  which  lead 
the  result  of  such  experiments  into  paths  quite  different  from  those  desired.  How- 
ever, even  without  experimental  interference  wc  may,  supported  by  what  I  have  so 
far  stated,  obtain  a  deeper  insight  into  very  extensive  correlations  of  ihe  whole 
organisation  of  a  plant.  As  one  example  I  might  especially  quote  the  relations, 
rej>eatedly  indicated  in  previous  lectures,  which  exist  between  the  properties  of  the 
chlorophyll  and  the  whole  external  and  internal  organisation  ;  this  is  of  such  a  kind 
that  one  may  regard,  without  exa.ügeration,  the  whole  relations  of  form  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  and  particularly  the  very  different  aspect  of  plants  in  comparison 
with  that  of  animals  as  depending  on  the  properties  and  activities  of  chlorophyll.  In 
this  of  course  wc  enter  upon  a  province  which  extends  far  beyond  that  of  the 
correlations  of  growth  shown  above,  but  still,  since  the  whole  organisation  of  a 
plant  is  the  result  of  its  growth,  we  may  nevertheless  take  into  our  present  sphere  of 
thought  what  follows. 

It  is  my  intention  to  show  somewhat  more  in  detail,  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
roost  essential  relations  of  organisation  of  the  plant  are  causally  determined  by  the 
properties  of  chlorophyll. 

We  may  start  from  the  fact  that  the  cells  which  contain  chlorophyll  are  the  only 
assimilaiory  organs  of  the  plant,  and  that  they  alone  are  able  to  produce,  from  carbon 
dioxide  and  water,  organic  and  orgamsable  substance  suitable  for  the  growth  of  new 
organs,  and  that  for  this  purpose  they  require  those  materials  which  can  only  be  absorbed 
from  the  soil  by  means  of  the  roots,  the. so-called  ash-consiituents,  with  which  a 
nitrogenous  compound,  nitric  acid,  is  associated  for  the  purpose  of  forming  proteids. 


*  Sach*i '  Stoff  und  Form  der  P/lanunoriom'  (Arh»  des  bot,  Inst  in  Wzbg*  B.  U,  H.  3,  1880, 
SJ,  aiid  H.  4.  1 88 a,  p.  669). 
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Experience  teaches  that  even  a  very  thin  layer  of  tissue  containing  chlorophyll 
completely  uses  up  all  those  rays  of  light  which  effect  assimilation.  A  thick  layer 
chlorophyll-tissue  has  therefore  no  meaning  whatever :  in  fact  it  woxild  be  a  waste 
of  material  in  the  plant.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  everywhere  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom  only  very  thin  layers  of  green  assimilatory  tissue  come  to  be  employed- 
layers  of  one  or  a  few  tenths  of  a  millimeter  thick — even  when,  as  in  the  case  of 
succulent  plants,  the  leaves  or  soft  shoot-axes  are  very  thick  and  massive,  in  which 
cases  the  thin  layer  of  green  tissue  lies  as  near  as  possible  to  the  surface  of  the 
organ,  in  order  the  better  to  make  use  of  the  incident  light. 

It  is,  on  the  contrary,  of  the  greatest  importance  for  energetic  assimilation,  or 
the  production  of  substances  capable  of  promoting  growth,  that  the  thin  layers  of 
green  tissue  should  form  surfaces  as  extensive  as  possible,  if  the  construction  of  a 
vigorous  growing  plant  is  to  be  at  all  accomplished. 

These  reflections  then  show  why,  as  the  organisation  of  the  plant  gradually 
approaches  perfection  from  its  first  beginnings,  it  is  above  all  necessary  to  produce 
organs  which  are  very  thin,  and  f>ossess  the  largest  possible  surface  of  tissue  contaimiig 
chlorophyll  In  the  lower  Algas  this  is  attained  by  their  assuming  the  form  of  thin 
and  long  hair-iike  filaments,  or  else  that  of  thin  fiat  lamellae,  so  that  in  both  cases  the 
volume  of  the  body  remains  very  small,  as  compared  with  its  surface.  These  two 
forms,  where  the  entire  plant  is  thin  and  filamentous  and  usually  much  branched, 
or  else  flat  and  leaf-like,  is  found  again  not  merely  among  the  highly-organised 
Algae,  but  also  among  ilie  Mosses,  and  even  in  some  Vascular  plants — such  as  the 
leafless  shrubs  Psiiotum,  Spartium,  and  others.  Here  the  principle  is  ever  main- 
tained that  only  a  very  lliin  peripheral  layer  of  assimilatory  tissue,  accessible  to  the 
light,  exists.  But  the  purpose  mentioned  is  attained  much  more  completely  when 
the  shoots  become  diflerentiated  into  leaves  and  axial  portions,  as  is  the  tendency 
frequently  enough  even  among  the  Afgas,  and  almost  universally  among  the  Mosses 
and  Vascular  plants.  By  this  means  it  is  possible  for  the  shoot-system  to  present  to 
the  light  (and  thus  to  the  nutritive  process)  a  large  number  of  thin  lamellae  containing 
chlorophyll  and  at  suitable  distances  from  one  another;  and  only  with  such  a 
differentiation  into  a  support  (shoot-axis)  and  lamellae  containing  chlorophyll  (leaves) 
springing  from  it,  does  vegetation  in  general  attain  to  its  higher  stages  of  organisation, 
and  especially  to  the  massive  forms  inhabiting  the  dr\'  land,  as  known  to  us  in  the 
large  Ferns,  Palms,  Conifers,  Forest  trees  and  dicotyledonous  shrubs,  How 
otherwise  could  the  problem  be  solved  so  to  construct  and  support  a  sheet  of 
assimilatory  tissue  scarcely  0*2 — 0-3  mm.  thick  and  often  many  square  meters  in 
area,  such  as  is  met  with  in  the  crown  of  a  Beech  or  an  Oak  with  its  thousands  of 
leaves,  or  in  the  few  but  large  leaves  of  a  Banana  or  Palm  ?  If  we  imagine  a  plant, 
for  in.stance,  of  such  a  kind  as  Marchantia^  where  the  green  shoot  itself  bears  the 
thin  sheet  of  assimilatory  tissue,  as  large  and  heavy  as  a  huge  Palm  or  Oak,  then  it 
obvious  what  a  monstrotis  organisation  we  should  have,  and  how  contradictory  it' 
would  be  to  the  higher  types  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Of  course  leaves  are 
wanting  to  plants  like  the  Cacti  also  :  they  are  satisfied  with  a  thin  layer 
chlorophyll  at  the  periphery  of  the  thick  shoot,  and  hence  their  increase  in  organic' 
mass  is  relatively  very  slow ;  and,  what  is  perhaps  more  remarkable,  their  leafless 
green  shoot-axes  assume,  even   frequently,  forms  similar  to  those  of  leaves — e.g. 
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Phyliocactus,  many  species  of  Opuntia,  &c.  This  occurs  in  a  still  higher  degree  in 
shrubby  plants  furnished  with  Cladodes,  as  Äuscus^  Phylianthus,  &c. 

The  vegetable  kingdom,  so  far  as  it  is  self-nourished  by  means  of  green  tissue^is 
solely  and  entirely,  so  far  as  form  is  concerned,  mied  by  the  principle  of  developing 
oa  relaiively  thin  supports,  or  shooi-axes,  the  greatest  possible  number  of  green 
organs  with  the  thinnest  and  largest  surface  possible.  The  exceedingly  graceful 
growth  of  plants  which  contain  chlorophyll,  so  familiar  to  all,  is  thus  due  simply  to 
their  containing  chlorophyll,  because  the  activity  of  the  assimilating  parenchyma  only 
comes  into  full  effect  in  this  case.  The  contrast  presents  itself  to  us  at  once  in  the 
case  of  plants  devoid  of  chlorophyll,  the  fructifications  of  Fungi,  and  parasitic  and 
saprophytic  Phanerogams.  It  is  simply  the  want  of  chlorophyll  which  here  makes 
altogether  superfluous  the  extension  of  the  surface  iq  the  form  of  large  leaves ;  the 
body  of  tlie  plant  is  therefore  developed  chiefly  as  shoot-axes  and  appears  naked, 
Stout,  massive,  and  ungraceful.  To  them  also,  as  to  all  and  even  highly  organised 
water-plants,  die  formation  of  true  wood  is  wanting,  because  they  do  not  need  it : 
since  in  plants  devoid  of  chlorophyll  (which  moreover  never  attain  to  the  size  and 
massiveness  of  a  tree,  or  even  of  a  large  shrub,  but  usually  remain  small  and  incon- 
spicuous) the  want  of  large  leaf-surfaces  also  entails  that  of  organs  of  transpiration, 
and  thus  the  current  of  water  flowing  in  woody  plants  from  the  root  to  the  leaf- 
crown  is  dispensed  with — they  do  not  require  wood  because  they  possess  no  leaves 
containing  chlorophyll.  Moreover,  true  water-plants  are  devoid  of  wood  for 
physiological  reasons ;  it  is  true  they  often  possess  very  large  leaf-surfaces,  but  these 
are  submerged,  or  they  float  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  can  themselves  take  up 
from  the  environment  the  water  which  they  require,  and  thus  do  not  need  an  active 
current  of  water  coming  from  the  roots.  We  may  thus  say  simply  that  the  formation 
of  wood  and  (as  must  be  added  from  what  has  been  previously  stated)  the  formation 
of  numerous  thick  strands  of  sclerenchyma  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  shoot -axes 
of  terrestrial  plants  are  elevated  above  the  soil,  extend  iheir  leaf-surfaces  to  the  air 
and  to  the  light,  and  find  in  the  lignified  tissues  of  the  stems  and  branches  not  only 
elastic  and  rigid  supports,  but  at  the  same  time  the  organs  which  convey  to  them 
from  the  roots  water  provided  with  nutritive  matcrialsr  I  have  already  attempted  to 
make  clear  by  what  arrangements  the  current  of  water  ascending  in  the  wood  is 
conveyed  directly  into  the  transpiring  green  leaves,  and  how,  by  means  of  the 
venation  or  distribution  of  the  vascular  bundles  in  these,  this  water  flows  into 
thousands  of  fine  canals,  from  which  the  chlorophyll-cells  of  the  leaves  take  up  their 
nutrient  water.  I  have  already  shown,  moreover  (p.  50),  how  as  the  size  of  the 
leaf-^area  increases,  and  thus  the  extent  of  the  chlorophyll-tissue,  the  additional  and 
important  function  falls  to  the  venation  of  keeping  the  exceedingly  ihin  lamella  of  the 
leaf  extended  flat,  and  at  the  same  time  of  protecting  it  from  lateral  rupture. 

This  consideration,  which  it  is  true  only  brings  out  the  more  obvious 
features  of  the  organisation  of  plants,  is  always  traversed  by  the  thought— a  guiding 
thread  as  it  were^that  ail  these  arrangements  are  intelligible  and  full  of  purpose 
only  because  the  plants  concerned  are  nourished  by  the  chlorophyll  under  the 
influence  of  light. 

If  however  we  turn  again  to  the  current  of  water  ascending  in  the  wood  and 
distribuiingltself  in  the  veins  of  the  leaves,  we  know  already  that  it  has  fundamentally 
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only  the  one  purpose  of  conveying  the  nutritive  substances  of  the  soil  to  the 
assimilating  tissue*  But  these  substances  are  dissolved  in  very  large  quantities  of 
water  taken  up  by  the  roots  in  the  soil,  and  I  have  previously  shown  in  detail  what 
difficulties  the  roots  of  terrestrial  plants  have  to  struggle  with  in  order  to  obtain 
these  large  quantities  of  waier  from  a  soil  which  is  scarcely  moist,  and  that  they  are 
even  compelled  first  to  dissolve  a  portion  of  the  nutritive  materials  by  means  of  their 
innumerable  root-hairs,  in  order  to  transfer  it  to  the  current  of  sap.  The  roots, 
however,  are  only  adapted  for  this  function  when  tiiey  in  their  turn  obtain  not  only 
the  necessary  surface,  but  also  a  sufficient  number  of  points  of  contact  ^ith  the 
particles  of  the  soil.  The  former  is  attained  in  the  first  place  by  die  great  length 
which  the  totality  of  all  the  root-fibres  and  ihcir  ramifications  reach  in  the  soil :  by 
means  of  this  development  in  length,  and  the  usually  very  small  diameter  of  the 
absorbing  roots,  a  relatively  large  surface  extension  is  already  attained,  but  this  is 
supplemented  in  an  exceedingly  advantageous  manner  by  the  proiiuction  of  the 
multitudinous  root-hairs,  and  their  continual  new  formation  behind  the  forward- 
growing  apex  of  the  root.  All  these  properties  of  the  roots,  which  have  already 
been  referred  to  in  the  lectures  on  Organography,  are  developed  only  in  terrestrial 
plants  which  contain  chlorophyll :  ihe^  alone  need  a  root-system  so  extensive  and 
so  organised.  We  must  again  perceive  that  it  is  to  the  properties  of  the  chlorophyll 
and  its  nutritive  activity  that  the  organisation  of  the  roots  of  terrestrial  plants  is 
due.  Land-plants  devoid  of  chlorophyll,  since  they  need  no  transpiration-current, 
also  possess  but  few  roots,  and  these  are  short  and  for  the  most  part  thick; 
water-plants  on  the  contrary  are  again,  for  another  reason,  spared  the  trouble  of 
developing  an  extensive  root-system ;  since  tliey  are  in  a  position  to  take  up  water 
and  nutritive  materials  at  the  whole  of  their  surface,  or,  if  the  leaves  float,  at  least 
at  their  lower  surface,  no  root-system  whatever  is  needed,  or  at  any  rate  only  an 
accessory  one,  to  maintain  the  nutritive  activity  of  the  chlorophyll.  In  Alg»,  and 
even  in  some  aquatic  Phanerogams,  the  roots  are  chiefly  or  it  may  be  exclusively 
organs  of  attachment  to  fix  the  plant  in  its  position,  thus  again  contributing  to  keep 
those  parts  of  tlie  plant  which  contain  chlorophyll  in  such  a  position  that  they 
can  assimilate  under  the  influence  of  the  light* 

Evidently  the  relations  of  organisation  which  are  merely  sketched  here,  have 
arisen  by  correlations  in  the  progressive  development  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  ;  and 
in  fact  we  can  see  up  lo  a  certain  point  how  this  has  come  to  pass,  so  that  the 
belter  the  chlorophyll-tissue  was  able  to  extend  itself  to  the  light  in  thin  broad 
sheets,  the  more  capable  it  would  be  of  producing  large  quantities  of  vegetable 
substance,  which  would  provide  the  material  for  the  formation  of  the  huge  masses  of 
wood  \  and  on  the  other  hand  we  know  that  the  more  complete  a^fration  of 
the  soil  as  the  roots  of  the  land-plants  need  it,  directly  and  essentially  contributes 
to  promote  the  lengthening  and  branching  of  the  roots.  In  proportion  as  this 
occurs,  the  roots  in  the  earth  are  also  able  to  transmit  larger  quantities  of  nutritive 
water  to  the  chlorophyll,  which  in  its  turn  produces  the  material  not  only  for  the 
conducting  wood-body  but  also  for  the  growth  of  the  root. 

We  can,  however,  adduce  numerous  other  relations  of  organisation  as  necessary 
correlates  of  the  activity  of  chlorophyll.  The  GeoUopism  of  the  roots  as  well  as 
that  of  the  shoot-axes  serves  (as  does  also  the  hcliotropic  sensitiveness  of  the  latter 
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and  of  the  leaves)  above  all  to  bring  those  parts  of  the  shoot  which  contain  chloro- 
phyll into  a  position  favourable  for  their  illummation,  and  the  root-fibres  into  one 
suitable  for  their  activity.  In  many  cases,  as  with  twining  plants  and  those  which 
clinib  by  means  of  tendrils,  peculiar  relations  of  organisation  are  developed  in  order 
to  bring  the  assimilating  leaves  into  the  light  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  shoot- 
axes  are  thin  and  feeble :  in  the  same  vvay,  the  numerous  leaves  endowed  with 
so-called  sleep-movements  are  always  so  organised  and  so  react  towards  the  light, 
that  ihey  present  their  surfaces  to  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  day,  and  when  the 
light  becomes  too  strong  turn  themselves  so  that  the  rays  meet  them  at  small 
angles,  and  are  thus  rendered  harmless.  It  is  obvious  that  these  irritabilities 
also  have  meaning  and  purpose  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  important  to  bring  the 
assimilating  organs  containing  chlorophyll  into  the  most  favourable  position  possible 
for  illumination. 

Even  these  correlations,  which,  as  already  mentioned,  must  have  made  their 
appearance  in  the  course  of  the  progressive  development  of  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
may  be  at  least  in  part  subjected  to  experimental  control,  and  indeed  every-day 
experiences  in  the  cultivation  of  plants  confirm  the  above  conclusions.  Here  is  one 
example  only.  If  a  Tobacco-plant,  or  a  Ricinus,  or  a  Sunflower,  &c.,  is  allowed  to 
develope  in  the  open  and  in  good  soil,  there  '\s  formed  in  the  course  of  100-120 
days  a  powerful  stem,  occasionally  as  thick  as  the  arm,  with  nura^jöus  very  large 
leaves  and  an  enormous  root-system.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  "cultivate  such 
a  plant  in  a  flower-pot  filled  with  three  litres  or  so  of  the  best  garden  soil,  the  plant 
in  its  pot  standing  in  the  open  and  being  even  watered  two  or  three  times  daily  with 
proper  solutions  of  nutritive  substances,  we  obtain  in  100-120  days  a  stem  of  the 
thickness  of  a  finger,  and  a  total  leaf-area  which  amounts  to  scarcely  a  fifth  or  a  sixth 
of  that  in  the  previous  case,  and,  shordy,  a  small  insignificant  plant,  in  spite  of 
all  the  artificial  supply  of  nutriment  at  the  roots,  and  in  spite  of  the  bright 
illumination  of  the  leaves.  But  the  cause  exists  in  the  limitation  of  the  space  for 
the  roots  in  the  flower-pot;  it  is  true  any  one  unacquainted  with  the  matter  is 
astounded  at  the  apparently  very  large  quantity  of  roots  in  the  ball  of  earth  lifted  out 
of  the  pot,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  this  is  extremely  small  in  comparison  with  the 
rooting  of  a  similar  plant  in  the  open  land.  Moreover  the  roots  are  unfavourably 
situated :  they  are  all  crowded  together,  with  their  growing  ends  and  the  parts 
specially  adapted  for  the  absorption  of  food  materiab  close  to  the  inside  of  the  pot, 
and  there  forming  a  dense  felt  work  all  round,  which  not  only  hinders  further  growth 
and  branching,  but  also  completely  excludes  most  of  the  roots  from  the  soil  in  the 
pot,  and  even  makes  impossible  the  proper  employment  of  the  nutritive  solutions 
with  which  they  have  been  watered.  The  result  of  this  inefficient  growth  of  the 
roots  is  a  diminished  supply  of  nutritive  materials  in  the  assimilating  leaves,  in 
consequence  of  which  their  activity  remains  insignificant,  and  this  again  affects  the 
formation  of  wood  in  the  stem. 

In  this  case  the  pernicious  correlation  proceeded  from  the  roots ;  but  it  may  start 
from  the  leaves  also  (even  though  the  roots  are  fully  developed  in  the  earth),  when 
they  are  so  feebly  illuminated  that  assimilation,  although  not  entirely  prevented,  is 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  Together  with  a  somewhat  abnormal  aspect  of  the  plant  in 
other  respects  also,  it  is  then  especially  found  that  the  stem  remains  thin,  forms  but 
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Utile  wood,  and  that  this  wood  is  soft.  The  stem  of  such  a  shaded  plant  may  be 
easily  cut  through  with  a  pocket-knife,  though  this  is  not  the  case  with  a  normally 
grown  plant  of  the  kind  mentioned  above,  on  account  of  the  hardness  of  the  wood. 
I  have  already  mentioned  in  a  previous  lecture  and  in  another  connection  that  the 
so-called  laying  of  wheat  when  it  grows  loo  rank  is  due  to  the  shading  of  the  lower 
joints  of  the  haulm^  and  its  deficiency  in  sclerenchyraa. 

We  have  already  become  acquainted  with  a  particularly  fine  and  instructive 
example  of  the  influence  of  chlorophyll  on  the  whole  mode  of  growth  of  a  plant,  in  our 
previous  considerations  on  the  nutrition  of  the  Lichens.  We  found  that  the  Lichens 
are  true  Fungi  (Ascomycctes)  and  nevertheless  their  bodies  have  in  general  forms 
quite  different  from  those  of  all  other  Fungi.  All  that  appears  above  the  substratum 
in  the  case  of  ordinary  Fungi  is  usually  a  fructification ;  the  Lichens  on  the  contrary 
are  developed  entirely  outside  the  substratum,  or  they  send  their  root-hairs  only  into 
it  The  body  of  the  Lichen,  instead  of  showing  a  tendency  to  the  formation  of 
thick  fleshy  or  even  woody  masses,  as  other  Fungi,  assumes  either  the  form  of 
thin  leaf-like  expansions,  or  bands,  or  thin  much-branched  shrubby  structures. 
In  other  words,  the  tendency  prevails  among  the  Lichens  to  assume  the  form  of 
ordinary  plants  with  flat  extensions  or  branched  filiform  structures,  and  this,  as  I 
have  already  said,  is  solely  in  consequence  of  the  fact  that  die  tissue  of  the  Lichen- 
fungus  encloses  Algae»  which  contain  chlorophyll  and  look  as  if  they  constituted 
a  normal  anatomical  constituent  of  its  tissue.  This,  however,  is  equivalent  lo 
saying  that  since  tliese  chloroph)'ll-cells  are  simply  for  the  purpose  of  assimilating 
they  must  be  presented  to  the  light  in  thin  but  relatively  extensive  surfaces,  and 
this  is  accomplished  in  the  case  of  the  foliaceous  Lichens  just  as  in  ordinary 
foliage-leaves,  and  in  the  fruticose  Lichens  just  as  with  leafless  shrubs,  where  the 
assimilating  tissue  is  situated  in  the  external  cortex.  If  the  correlation  between 
chlorophyll  and  the  whole  growth  of  a  plant  comes  out  clearly  at  all,  it  is  certainly 
in  die  comparison  of  the  forms  of  Lichens  with  those  of  the  bodies  of  other  Fungi. 
Here  we  have  to  a  certain  extent  the  test  for  what  I  have  said  concerning  the 
correlation  between  chlorophyll  and  the  configuration  of  the  plant  generally. 
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INFLUENCES  OF  THE  ENVIR0N:\IENT  ON  THE  PROCESSES  OF 
CONFIGURATION  IN  THE  PLANT. 


We  are  now  acquatmed  with  a  considerable  number  of  cases  where,  by 
means  of  external  influences»  and  particularly  those  of  Gravitation,  Light,  Pressure, 
and  by  stimuli  due  to  animals  or  plants,  processes  of  g^rowth  are  modified  or  are 
even  induced  ;  this  however  not  simply  in  the  sense  of  accelerating  or  reiarding 
the  increase  in  volume — on  the  contrary,  I  have  here  in  view  the  processes 
of  conüguralion  itself,  the  production  of  new  growing  points  and  their  embr^'onic 
outgrowths,  and  further  extensive  qualitative  alterations  of  organs  already  existing 
in  a  young  stale,  by  means  of  external  inlluences. 

The  processes  to  be  described  have  to  be  regarded  as  phenomena  of  irritability 
in  the  growing  parts  of  plants;  since,  as  has  already  Ijeen  incitlentally  men- 
tioned, phenomena  of  irritability  in  general  are  fundamentally  nothing  but  specirt- 
caJly  peculiar  reactions  of  the  organism  towards  external  stimuli,  and  it  is  just 
the  cases  which  are  to  be  considered  here  which  belong  to  this  category.  The 
province  of  the  phenomena  of  irritability,  however,  is  so  extensive  that,  properly 
put,  the  whole  of  physiology  is  everywhere  and  always  concerned  with  it,  so 
that  in  fact  pliysiology  might  simply  be  designated  the  science  of  the  phenomena 
of  irritability.  But  it  is  exactly  on  thiü  account  that  I  wish  to  bring  forward  the  facts 
to  be  described  here  particularly  and  by  themselves,  apart  from  the  endless  number 
of  phenomena  of  irritability,  and  not  to  put  them  off  to  the  subsequent  and  more 
detailed  consideration  of  the  induced  movements,  because  they  contribute  in  an 
important  manner  to  render  our  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  growth  of  plants  more 
profound. 

Until  quite  recently  the  opinion  has  been  retained,  dating  from  times  imme- 
morial in  the  period  of  the  development  of  human  thought,  that  organic  forms  are 
fiomething  fixed  and  unalterable  from  all  eternity,  and  tlius  removed  from  the  region 
of  causality ;  and  with  reference  to  this  mode  of  viewing  the  matter  it  is  probably 
worth  while  to  convince  ourselves,  by  taking  a  few  well  marked  cases  more 
closely  into  consideration,  of  the  fact  that  incidental  external  stimuli  are  able  to 
^id  in  determining  the  processes  of  conliguralion  in  organisms  in  very  definite 
ways.      I'his    old   mode   of  representing  matters  is   of  course   now  opjvosed    by 
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the  theory  of  descent,  according  to  which,  organic  fonns  are  by  no  means  fixed 
from  the  beginning  and  simply  copies  of  purely  ideal  types  (Platonic  ideas) :  on 
the  contrary,  the  theory  of  descent  states  that  every  organic  form  is  the  result 
of  a  historical  process,  in  which  the  co-operation  of  two  factors — the  transmission 
of  peculiarities  already  acquired,  and  frequent  small  deviations  from  these,  or  varia- 
tion— appear  as  causes  of  organic  form.  Of  course  there  lies  in  this  view  the 
recognition  of  a  creation  in  time  of  organic  forms,  but  it  leaves  the  forces  therein  con- 
cerned still  in  the  main  undetermined.  The  theory  of  descent  demands  in  the  first 
place  only  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  in  the  course  of  time  organic  forms  have 
been  produced  by  some  concatenation  of  causes ;  it  leaves  to  us,  however,  the 
responsibility  of  the  answer  to  the  question  what  forces  have  been  effective  m 
determining  the  production  of  organic  forms  in  any  given  case.  Some,  to  be 
sure,  imagine  that  heredity  and  variation  are  such  forces  ;  but  lliey  forget  that  these 
terms  are  simply  words  for  facts  which  are  not  understood,  and  that  heredity  and 
\'aTiation  are  not  forces  in  the  sense  of  Science  in  general — i.  e.  they  are  not  causes 
of  motion. 

1  premise  these  general  considerations  however,  only  with  a  view  of  throwing 
light  upon  the  apparently  insignificant  and  trivial  matters  with  which  we  are  here  to 
be  concerned,  and  to  make  tlieir  significance  clear  from  a  general  fK»int  of  view. 
So  much  is  it  at  any  rate  obvious,  that  the  processes  of  configuration  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom  which  are  connected  with  growth,  result  from  the  co-operation  of  two 
factors,  the  one  of  which  lies  in  the  quality  of  the  organic  material  itself  which 
is  capable  of  configuration,  while  the  other  factor  exists  in  the  continuous  influence 
of  universally  co-operating  cosmic  forces,  or  in  occasional  accidental  stimuli.  To 
employ  an  illustrative  example  taken  from  inorganic  nature,  I  may  remind  the 
reader  how  it  depends  on  the  physical  nature  of  water  that  it  becomes  solidified  in 
hexagonal  columns  at  low  temperatures.  In  this  capability  the  original  nature  of 
the  water  is  expressed;  but  it  then  depends  upon  accidental  external  circumstances 
whether  these  hexagonal  columns  arrange  themselves  into  a  solid  lump  of  ice, 
apparently  without  ^ny  internal  structure,  or  whether  we  have  innumerable  minute 
hexagonal  ice-crystals  joined  together  on  a  window  pane  in  the  most  various  forms,  as 
so  called  ice-flowers,  the  growth  of  which  depends  upon  diflerences  in  the  external 
conditions.  As  in  this  case,  the  organisable  substance  of  the  plant,  also  seems  to  be 
subject  to  certain  unalterable  formative  forces,  which  however,  under  the  influence 
of  accidental  external  causes,  may  experience  the  most  different  combinations  and 
variations. 

Proceeding  now  to  a  somewhat  detaOed  description  of  some  of  the  most  interesting 
obscnaiions  appertaining  here,  it  will  be  advisable  to  divide  them  into  two  groups,  of 
which  the  first  comprises  those  cases  where  it  is  a  matter  of  the  origin  of  growing- 
points,  or  of  the  influence  of  external  forces  on  the  formation  of  organs  on  these, 
whereas  a  second  group  presents  phenomena  which  are  called  forth  by  the  influence 
of  external  forces  on  post-embrj^onic  growth. 

1.  External  iN/immces  on  emhryonic  cmfiguration.  I  may  here  in  the  first 
instance  describe  a  case  where,  by  the  influence  of  an  external  force,  gravitation» 
the  place  at  which  the  growing-points  of  new  shoots  are  formed,  is  determined. 

Thladianiha  dubia  belongs  to  the  Cucumber  family,  and  produces  on  its  very 
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long  and  thin  root-fibres  subterranean  tubers  of  a  size  varying  between  that  of  a 
Hazel-nut  and  that  of  a  medium-sized  Potato,  These  tubers  are  swellings  of  ihe 
thin  root-fibres,  and  the  growth  in  length  of  the  latter  is  not  interrupted  by  their 
formalion.  Consequently  we  find  in  the  middle  of  a  root-fibre  1-2  metres  long, 
one  to  three  tuberous  swelUngs,  ihe  transverse  section  of  each  being  approximately 
quadrangular,  with  rounded  corners  ;  the  tubers  are  thus  four-sided  prisms»  and 
usually  lie  in  the  soil  in  such  a  manner  that  one  of  the  flat  sides  is  uppermost,  and 
the  other  turned  downwards.  In  Autumn,  the  plant  together  with  its  root-fibres 
perishes,  and  only  the  tuberous  swellings  of  the  latter  persist  in  the  soil  through  the 
Winter.  In  April  we  find  on  these,  numerous  thin  root-fibres  proceeding  from  all 
sides,  as  well  as  young  shoots  1-2  cm.  in  length :  it  is  with  the  latter  we  are  here 
concerned.  If  the  tuber  lies  horizontally  in  the  earth,  all  the  shoot-buds  arise  on 
the  upper  side :  if,  on  die  contrary,  the  acroscopic  end  of  the  tuber  (1.  e,  the  end 
directed  towards  the  apes  of  the  root)  is  directed  upwards  ihey  are  all  situated  on  this, 
around  the  point  whence  the  root-fibre  continued  its  growth.  To  me  this  fact  leaves 
no  doubt  that  wc  arc  here  concerned  with  an  effect  of  gravitation  on  the  production 
of  the  growing  points  of  the  shoots,  since  light  was  excluded,  the  object  remaining 
underground.  It  should  also  be  mentioned,  however,  that  in  all  cases  the  shoot- 
buds  arising  from  the  tuber  are  more  crowded  towards  its  acroscopic  end.  A  large 
number  of  experiments '  which  I  made  with  the  tubers  of  Thladianiha  dubia^  yielded 
distincdy  the  result  that  the  shoot-buds  are  formed  exclusively  on  that  side  of  the 
tuber  which  lies  uppermost  (towards  the  zenith)  during  their  development,  and  that, 
moreover,  in  virtue  of  an  internal  disposition  the  acroscopic  end  of  the  tuber  is 
preferred  in  the  formation  of  buds.  Here,  therefore,  are  two  different  causes 
working  together,  and  determining  the  place  of  origin  of  the  adventitious  growing- 
points  of  shoots — internal  causes  bring  it  about  that  the  end  of  the  tuber  situated 
towards  the  apex  of  the  root  is  especially  qualified  for  the  formation  of  buds,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  influence  of  gravitation  determines  that  the  buds  arise  on  the 
side  of  the  tuber  which  is  turned  away  from  the  centre  of  the  earth. 

Not  less  instruutive  are  my  observations  on  the  genus  Opunlia,  one  of  the 
best  known  forms  of  Cactus»  In  Opunita  ficm  Indica  and  0,  crassa^  with  which 
I  experimented,  the  sub- aerial  vegetative  body  consists  of  elongated  flattened 
segments  of  the  shoot-axis,  on  which  the  positions  of  the  suppressed  leaves 
are  indicated  only  by  tufts  of  prickles.  Under  normal  conditions  of  vegetation, 
new  flattened  segments  arise  chiefly  from  the  apex  of  the  segments  which  then 
happen  to  be  uppermost,  and  especially  from  their  margins  or  angles,  the  angles 
directed  upwards  being  alwaj'S  preferred  in  the  process,  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
an  impulse  exists  in  the  plant  which  leads  to  the  appearance  of  new  shoots 
above,  and  at  the  same  time  preferably  at  the  narrow  angles  of  the  flat  segments : 
it  is  only  extremely  rarely  that  a  new  shoot  makes  its  appearance  on  the  flat 
broad  side  of  an  old  segment.  The  tendency  for  new  shoots  to  appear  chiefly  at 
the  apical  pordons  of  the  older  ones,  is  in  fact  very  common  in  plants  generally,  but 


'  More  dctaiU  as  to  the  behaviour  here  described  of  the  rool-lubers  of  Thladianiha  dubia  and 
of  the  »hoot  segments  of  Öpuntia  are  found  in  my  treatise  *Vb(T  Stoff  und  Form  der  Pthmien- 
ürgani'  Arb.  des  bot.  Tnsl.  in  Wzbg.  B,  11,  i8Si,  p.  698. 
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in  this  case  experiment  teaches  that  it  is  an  effect  of  gravitation.  In  the  first  place,  we 
have  sometimes  an  opporlunily  of  observing  in  gardens  where  Opuntias  are  cultivated 
the  case  represented  in  Fig.  337  a.  This  figure  shows  a  very  large  shoot-segment  of 
the  plant,  /,  which  has  given  rise  in  the  usual  manner  on  the  right  and  left  angles  to 
tlie  lateral  segments  marked  //.  After  the  production  of  the  latter,  the  segment  / 
liad  accidentally  bent  over  at  its  apex,  so  that  one  of  its  flat  sides  was  turned  down- 
wards and  the  other  almost  horizontal  and  facing  upwards.  When  new  segments 
began  to  shoot  forth  in  the  next  spring,  they  appeared  not  exactly  at  the  angles  of  /, 
but  rather  more  on  the  uppermost  surface  of  the  segment,  but  nevertheless  not  far 
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from  its  two  margins,  as  shown  at  ///  in  the  figure.  Only  in  the  following  year  did 
a  further  shoot  /P"^ arise,  quite  independent  of  the  two  lateral  angles,  on  the  up-turned 
surface  of  the  mother-segment.  It  thus  required  two  years  to  overcome  the  tendency 
to  form  shoots  at  the  angles,  through  the  influence  of  gravity,  and  perhaps  with 
the  co-operation  of  light,  so  that  the  shoot  IV  could  arise  at  the  middle  of  the 
upper  side  of  the  shoot  /.  To  see  hoiv  far  the  relations  of  configuration  of  this  plant 
are  subject  to  external  influences,  however,  it  is  first  neccsparj-  to  know  that  the  two- 
edged  flat  form  of  the  shoot-segments  is  in  its  turn  due  to  illumination,  since  the 
segments  of  Opuntia  assume  this  flat  two-edged  form  only  under  the  influence  of  light, 
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whereas  they  become  more  or  less  cylindrical  or  prismatic  when  grown  in  the  dark. 
That  the  normal  offshoots  thus  arise  from  the  margins  is  an  indirect  consequence  of 
light ;  that  they  arise  chiefly  from  the  upper  surface  of  the  existing  segments  is  a 
direct  effect  of  gravitation,  which  can  in  its  turn  conquer  the  preceding  influence  of 
the  light  if  the  segment  which  produces  the  new  shoots  assumes  the  proper  position. 
We  may  easily  convince  ourselves  also  by  means  of  an  experiment,  that  the  places 
of  origin  of  new  growing-points  are  actually  dependent  on  the  influence  of 
gravitatiouj  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  338,  A  plant  which  already  consisted  of  the 
segments  /,  Us  11!^  and  growing  in  the  pot  r,  was  placed  in  an  inverted  position  on 
an  iron  support  a,  in  such  a  manner  Lhat  the  plant  was  directed  downwards  and  the 
pot  c  upwards,  the  falling  out  of  the  soil  being  prevented  by  the  interposition  of  the 
divided  cover  b.  The  experiment  began  immediately  after  the  formation  of  a  new 
growing-point  at  the  apex  of  the 
plant,  and  this  growing-point  was 
cut  off.  In  the  next  few  weeks 
w*ere  then  produced  five  new  grow- 
ing-points, from  which  the  shoots 
marked  1-5  in  the  figure  developed. 
The  origin  of  the  shoots  1,2,  and  3 
from  the  segments  //  and  ///  sim- 
ply present  nothing  surprising,  since 
they  arise  at  the  apical  portion  of 
the  plant.  That  the  segments  4 
and  5  however  liave  arisen  also 
from  the  old  basal  segment  /. 
proves  that  here,  in  consequence  of 
the  inversion,  an  efl'ect  of  gravitation 
has  made  itself  evident :  the  shoot- 
fonning  substances  which  previously 
streamed  towards  the  apex  have  now 
gone  back,  in  part  at  least,  upwards 
into  the  segments  //  and  /,  to  pro- 
duce the  shoots  4  and  5,  which  in 
the   normal   position    of   the    plant 

would  certainly  not  have  happened.  But  the  places  of  origin  not  merely  of 
the  shoots  but  also  those  of  the  roots  are  determined  in  Optmlta  by  external 
force»,  and  probably  chiefly  by  gravitation.  In  experiments  to  elucidale  this,  how- 
ever, difficulties  are  met  with  arising  from  the  fact  that  the  plant  was  previously 
growing  in  its  ordinary  normal  position,  and  a  strong  predisposition  thus  induced. 
On  cutting  off  vigorous  Opuniia  segments  and  then  placing  them  with  their 
basal  ends  in  the  soil  of  a  poi,  and  leaving  them  in  the  same  position  as  in 
Fig.  338,  there  appear,  within  a  few  weeks,  from  the  basal  ends  (now  turned  up- 
ward) of  the  segments,  vigorous  and  much-branched  roots  which  fill  the  soil  of 
the  pot.  In  this  is  expressed  the  tendency  of  the  root-forming  substance  to  be 
driven  to  the  basal  end  even  when  this  is  turned  upwards ;  though  here  the 
moisture  and  darkness  surrounding  the  basal  end  co-operate  as  favourable  factors. 


Fig.  j-i^—O/uH/fa  FüTHf  itt'i'ti-ii 
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If  however  cut-off  segroents  of  Opuntia  are  set  with  the  apical  end  (a  piece  of  which 
has  been  cut  off  transversely)  in  the  soil,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  basal  end  is  again 
turned  upwards  but  projects  into  the  air,  two  to  five  months  pass  by  before  any 
roots  make  their  appearance  from  the  apical  end  of  the  shoot  seginenL  thus 
directed  downwards.  We  may  explain  the  result  of  this  experiment  by  the  assumption 
that  root-forming  substance  exists  in  the  shoot-segmenLs  of  the  Opuntia,  but  that  in 
the  normal  position  of  the  plant  it  always  seeks  to  move  in  the  direction  of  the  base, 
in  order  to  strengthen  the  subterranean  root-system  of  the  plant.  By  this  is  produced 
a  predisposition  in  tlie  tissue  of  the  shoot-segments  which  facilitates  the  movement 
of  the  root-building  substance  towards  the  base,  whence  is  explained  that  also  in 
inverted  shoot-segments — but  with  the  base  planted  in  the  soil— new  roots  are  pro- 
duced rapidly  and  vigorously  at  the  basal  end.  If  on  the  contrary  the  apical  end  of 
the  shoot-segment  is  planted  in  the  soil,  and  at  the  same  time  turned  downwards,  it 
requires  a  long  time  before  the  root-forming  substance  is  able^  in  opposition  to  the 
previous  predisposition  and  in  obedience  to  gravitation,  to  make  its  appearance  at 
the  apical  end  in  the  form  of  roots.  That  this  happens  at  all  in  the  present 
case  is  essentially  aided  by  the  additional  influence  of  darkness  and  moisture,  which 
promote  the  formation  of  roots  at  the  planted  apical  end. 

In  the  experiments  last  quoted  we  have  to  do  in  the  main  with  the  roprpduction 
of  organs  on  separated  portions  of  plants,  concerning  which  numerous  experiments 
have  for  a  long  time  been  to  hand,  and  which  have  been  recently  investigated  by 
Voechting  ^  but  in  part  incorrectly  explained.  Practical  gardening  has  known  from  of 
old  the  fact  that  it  is  possible  to  obtain  new  plants  from  even  small  portions  of  older 
ones,  roots  and  shoot-buds  being  formed  on  them.  For  this  purpose  it  is  usual  to  lay 
the  cut-off  pieces  in  moist  sand  or  soil ;  for  scientific  purposes,  however,  it  is  often 
better,  as  Voechting  did,  to  suspend  the  separated  portions  in  moist  air,  in  order  to 
attain  an  equable  environment  favourable  to  growth.  If  these  cut-off  pieces  of  the 
shoot-axes  of  woody  or  herbaceous  plants  are  suspended  in  a  horizontal  or  vertical 
position,  the  usual  result  is  that  roots  arise  from  their  basal  ends,  and  shoot-buds 
from  their  acroscopic  or  apical  ends — ^from  which  however  the  true  apex  has  been 
cut  off.  As  a  rule  the  behaviour  is  the  reverse  in  the  regeneration  of  cut-off  pieces 
of  root;  here  the  tendency  prevails  to  produce  shoot-buds  at  the  basal  end,  and 
roots  at  the  acropetal  end — i.e.  the  end  turned  towards  the  growing-point. 
Finally,  if  the  same  experiments  are  made  with  cut-off  leaves,  buds  and  roots  arise 
at  the  base  of  the  cut-off  petiole,  the  buds  usually  being  turned  upwards,  the  roots 
downwards.  Voechting  has  attempted  to  bring  the  results  of  numerous  experiments 
in  this  direction  which  he  has  made  under  a  general  expression,  intended  to  mark 
everywhere  a  distinction  between  what  he  terms  the  apex  and  the  base  of  the  re- 
generating organ.  It  is  obWous,  however,  that  in  this  sense  the  facts  shortly  referred 
to  above  cannot  be  collated  at  all.  According  to  my  \^iew,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  easy 
to  get  at  the  heart  of  the  matter  if  we  proceed  from  certain  allowable  assumptions,  and 
keep  in  view  the  immediate  effective  causes  which  determine  that  roots  and  shoots  must 
arise  at  definite  spots  on  cut-off  parts  of  plants.     In  fact,  as  I  have  clearly  shown  in 
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*  Vcwchting,  'Über  OrganbiUnng  im  Pßaminrtich^*  Bonn,  187Ä.     Compare  my  reply  iii  tlie 
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'detail  in  my  treatises  on  '  Stoff  und  Form  dtr  Pflanzmiheilc  S'  two  causes,  which  usually 
co-operate,  come  into  consideraiion  here :  on  the  one  hand  it  is  to  be  noticed  that 
the  substances  for  the  formation  of  organs  (apart  from  germinal  stages  where  they 
proceed  from  the  resen'oirs  of  reserve-material)  are  produced  in  the  foliage  leaves  by 
assimikiion,  and  pass  out  thence  into  other  parts  of  the  plant.  So  long  as  a  vigorous 
main  bud  of  the  shoot  is  present,  mixtures  of  substances  suited  chiefly  for  the 
formation  of  shoots  pass  into  it  from  the  leaves,  whereas  th?  substances  fitted  for  the 
formation  of  roots  flow  in  the  opposite  direction^  into  the  roots  which  already  exist. 
If  then  a  portion  of  the  shoot-axis  is  cut  ofl'and  kept  in  a  moist  warm  environment, 
the  substances  suitable  for  the  formation  of  shoots  which  are  already  present  in  it 
will,  as  heretofore,  move  in  the  acropetal  dh-ection,  and  those  which  form  roots,  on  the 
contrar>',  in  the  basipelal  one — ^i.  e.  the  shoot-buds  will  make  their  appearance  on  a 
cut-off  piece  of  stem  at  the  apical  end,  the  young  roots  at  the  basal  end.  Exacüy  the 
reverse  must  take  place,  however,  in  the  regeneration  occurring  in  a  cut-off  piece  of  an 
old  root:  since  here  the  root-forming  substance  is  in  continual  movement  towards 
the  apex,  the  roots  produced  by  regeneration  will  arise  at  the  acropetal  end,  and  if 
any  bud-forming  substance  at  all  has  reached  the  roots  it  may  come  forth  at  the 
basal  end  of  the  piece  of  root,  if  the  second  external  cause  to  be  mentioned  hereafter 
co-operates.  That  roots  as  well  as  shoot-buds  appear  at  the  basal  end  of  a  cut-off  leaf 
is  explained,  according  to  this  view  of  the  matter,  simply  by  supposing  that  during 
the  assimilatory  activity  of  the  leaf»  and  in  accordance  with  its  normal  function, 
shoot-forming  as  well  as  root-forming  substances  are  continually  passing  from  the 
leaf  through  the  petiole  into  the  shoot-axis.  If  then  tlie  petiole  is  cut  off,  this  customary 
movement  proceeds  no  further,  being,  as  in  the  case  of  cut-off  pieces  in  general^  to  a 
certain  extent  checked  at  the  section,  and  buds  as  well  as  roots  will  grow  out  from 
the  petiole  near  the  section.  These  considerations  then  show  that  effective  causes 
are  given  in  the  organisation  and  vital  activity  of  the  plant  itself  by  which  the  places 
of  origin  of  new  roots  and  shoots  are  determined. 

A  second  cause,  however,  has  already  become  known  to  us  in  the  examples 
quoted  above;  this  is  the  influence  of  gravitation,  which,  so  far  as  we  are  as  yet 
informed,  affects  different  plants  in  very  different  degrees,  in  that  new  shoot-buds 
arise  more  easily  in  cut-off  portions  on  ihe  ends  directed  upwards,  new  roots  on 
those  directed  downwards.  If  we  suspend  a  cut-off  piece  of  a  shoot-axis  in  moist  air, 
with  its  basal  end  downwards,  two  influences  are  working  together  to  induce  roots  to 
arise  at  the  latter,  and  at  the  same  lime  to  cause  shoots  to  spring  from  the  acropetal 
end.  If,  however,  we  give  the  cut-off  piece  die  reverse  position,  with  the  acropetal  end 
downwards,  the  two  causes  mentioned  must  work  in  the  opposite  way ;  the  internal 
disposition  in  this  case  induces  the  formation  of  buds  at  the  acropetal,  lower  ^n^^ 
while  tlie  influence  of  gravitation  strives,  so  to  speak,  to  draw  the  root-forming 
substance  downwards,  and  to  push  up  the  shoot-forming  substance  to  a  correspond- 
ing extent,  and  thus  bring  about  the  opposed  position  of  the  new  organs.  It  depends 
now  entirely  and  simply  upon  the  reactive  capacity  of  the  plant  concerned,  wheliier 


•  That  in  regeneration  occurring  in  cut-off  |iarta  of  plants  an  internal  disposilion  depending  on 
the  organisation  of  the  plant  co-operates  with  a  direct  effect  of  gravitation  aiul  other  forces,  I  have 
^ihown  ij)  detail  in  Arb.  des  bot.  Inst.  B.  II,  pp^  691,  &c. 
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and  to  what  extent  the  influence  of  gravitation  succeeds  in  affecting  the  position  in 
relation  to  it  of  the  new  organs. 

Since,  then,  as  Voechting  had  in  part  found,  and  as  results  definitely  from  my 
exf>erimenls  on  Tbladiantha  and  Opuntia,  gravitation  acts  in  such  a  way  as  to  move 
the  root-forming  substances  downwards  and  the  shoot-forming  substances  upw^ards, 
we  must  assume  that  this  is  the  case  not  merely  with  cut*off  pieces,  but  also  with  entire 
plants  living  and  rooted  in  the  soil ;  in  this  case,  however,  the  internal  disposition  and 
the  influence  of  gravitation  work  to  the  same  end,  at  least  in  so  far  as  plants  with 
erect  stems  and  down-turned  roots  are  concerned.  In  accordance  with  this  it  is 
also  the  rule  that  in  horizontal  creeping  or  climbing  shoots  the  formation  of  roots 
takes  place  on  the  axis  progressively  behind  the  terminal  bud,  on  the  underside  of 
the  shoot,  and  in  such  cases  the  illumination  of  the  dorsal  side  of  the  shoot  also 
evidently  has  for  its  effect  that  the  roots  make  their  appearance  exclusively  on  the 
ventral  or  shaded  side. 

Instructive  examples  to  illustrate  the  fact  that  the  light  in  many  cases  prevents 
the  formation  of  the  growing-points  of  roots  upon  the  directly  illuminated  side  of  the 
shoot-axis,  so  that  they  only  appear  on  the  shaded  side,  may  be  afforded  in  the  first 
place  by  the  leaf-shoots  of  the  Ivy ',  When  these  climb  up  on  a  wall,  or  on  the  stem 
of  a  tree,  the  clinging  roots  necessary  for  climbing  arise  exclusively  on  the  side  turned 
towards  the  solid  substratum:  in  this  case,  however,  the  active  cause  lies,  not 
simply  in  the  contact  or  pressure  suffered  by  this  side  of  the  shoot-axis,  but  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  turned  from  the  h'ght.  The  horizontal  pendent  shoots  of  the  Ivy  teach 
this  directly :  the  anchoring  roots  here  are  always  formed  only  on  the  side  turned 
away  from  the  light.  But  still  more :  it  is  possible  experimentally  to  cause  shoots  of 
Ivy  to  form  aerial  roots  on  w*hat  was  hitherto  the  lighted  or  dorsal  side,  by  illuminating 
them  for  some  time  on  the  side  which  was  previously  the  ventral  or  shaded  side.  Fig. 
339  illustrates  this  in  the  case  of  an  Ivy-shoot,  the  lower  end  of  which  was  rooted  in  a 
flower-pot,  and  fastened  upright  to  a  rod.  The  arrows  give  the  direction  of  the  rays  of 
light.  At  A  we  have  the  upi>er  part  of  the  shoot  witli  what  was  hitherto  its  dorsal  side 
turned  towards  the  light,  and  bearing  roots  only  on  the  side  turned  from  the  light ;  at 
the  same  time  the  shoot-axis  exhibits  a  negatively  heliotropic  curvature  towards  the 
shaded  side,  A  shoot,  together  with  its  pot,  was  now  placed  at  the  window  so  that  the 
side  which  bore  roots  hitlneno  was  turned  towards  the  light.  The  shoot  now  made  in 
the  first  place  the  heliotropic  curvature  represented  at  C,  opposed  to  the  previous  one, 
and  then  grew  on  horizontally :  meanwhile  new  groups  of  atrial  roots  arose  on  the  now 
horizontal  and  at  the  same  time  shaded  side — the  previously  illuminated  dorsal  side. 
With  many  other  dorsi-ventral  shoots  of  course  this  reversal  of  ventral  and  dorsal  side  is 
not  so  easy  as  in  the  case  of  the  Ivy,  since  all  the  influences  of  external  forces  here 
treated  of  are  dependent  upon  the  specific  capacity  for  reaction  of  the  particular  plant 

Another  object  resembling  the  Ivy  in  this  connection  was  found  by  Voechting 
in  the  broad,  two-winged,  leafless  shoot-axes  of  a  cactus-like  plant,  Lepismium 
radicansy  in  which  likewise  each  of  the  two  flat  sides  is  able  to  produce  roots, 
but  only  when  it  is  turned  away  from  the  source  of  light ". 

'  The  properties  of  the  Ivy  shoot  here  referred  lo  arc  detcribed  in  detail  in  my  treatise  *üher 
orihotrope  mhH plagiott-epe  FfinnunthtiW  (Arb.  des  tot  ln«t  Wibg.  B.  II.  p.  357). 

*  Th«t  the  formation  of  roots  is  promoted  by  the  absence  of  light  1  have  alreAdy  insiited  upon 


FORMATION  OF   ROOTS   ON   THE   SHADED  SIDE   OF  SHOOTS, 


S^^ 


So  long  ago  as  1863  I  described  various  examples  showing  that  the  formalion 
of  roots  upon  shoot-axes  by  darkening  ihem,  may  be  induced  at  spots  where 
otherwise  no  roots  arise:  here  however  1  need  only  mention  Trojxrolum  majus 
(Indian  Cress).  If  one  of  the  long  thin  leafy  shoots  is  bent  down  as  it  were  into 
a  depression  of  the  surrounding  garden  soil»  so  as  not  to  break  it  off  and  so  that 
an  apical  portion  of  the  shoot,  some  10-12  cm.  long,  remains  upright,  and  can  be 
surrounded  with  damp  soil,  new  roots  arise  after  a  few  days  all  around  the 
vertical  piece  of  shoot-axis^  while  the  older  piece  of  the  same  shoot-axis,  lying 
horizontafly  and  likewise  covered 
with  earth,  developes  roots  exclu- 
sively on  its  lower  side.  This  ex* 
periraent  shows  not  only  that  the 
exclusion  of  light  generally  induces 
the  development  of  roots  on  the 
shoot-axis,  but  ihe  simultaneous 
influence  of  gravitation  is  here  very 
clearly  apparent  also :  the  horizontally 
placed  shoot-axis  forms  roots  only 
on  the  lower  side,  the  vertically  up- 
right one  on  atl  sides.  Of  course 
in  this  experiment  the  growth  of 
the  new  roots  is  promoted  by  the 
moisture  of  the  surrounding  soil. 
The  cause  of  their  first  produclion» 
however,  by  no  means  resides  in  that, 
since  the  same  result  is  obtained  if  a 
leaf-shoot  of  Tropccolum  is  directed 
into  the  dark  cavity  of  an  opaque 
box  without  separating  it  from  its 
parent  plant,  only  in  this  case  the 
new  roots  remain  very  short  unless 
the  air  in  the  box  is  in  some  way 
kept  moist  artificially. 

These  examples  refer  to  the 
origin  of  new  growing -points  of 
roots  on  shoot-axes  ;  but,  in  many 
cases,  roots  may  arise  in  the  trans- 
lucent tissue  of  sub-afenal  shoot-axes, 

tlial  is  under  the  influence  of  light,  although  it  may  be  feeble.  Thus,  in  the 
creeping  or  climbing  shoots  of  the  Gourd-plant  we  find  a  rudimentary  root  to 
the  right  and  left  of  each  leaf,  and  similarly  on  those  parts  of  the  erect  stem  of  the 
Maize  plant  which  are  about  10-12  cm.  above  the  surface  of  the  soil:  here 
the  roots  come  forth  in  large  numbers  in  a  crown  above  the  insertion  of  the  leaf* 


t'lG,  ;tl9-— I^T'fcliAot  {tifJetra  titlii^.  A  bu  be«n  UliuniiMted  o«  the 
don&l  »44lc  for  »crreral  da}'x  ^  bas  underiKone  sbnUar  trcmliDent  on  Uie 
YHitral  side.     C  a  lAtcr  sf ag c  of  B. 


several  times  in  my  researches, '  Ohcr  den  Einßms  des  T^tilkhits  trnf  Neubildung  und  Entfaltung 
vetschiedtner  Pfianztnorgmtc*  (Bot*  Zeigt.  1863,  supplement;  mnd  the  same,  1865,  pp.  117,  Ac). 
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In  both  cases  however  they  remain  short;  but  it  suffices  to  darken  the  parts  mentioned 
to  make  them  elongate.  Of  course  this  takes  place  much  more  energetically  if  the 
surrounding  air  is  moist ;  or  best  if  tlie  parts  of  the  stem  concerned  are  surrounded 
with  soil,  by  which  means  they  are  darkened  and  kept  damp  at  the  same  time. 

Much  more  energetic  than  in  the  case  of  the  highly  organised  vascular  plants  is  the 
influence  of  gravitation,  and  still  more  so  of  light,  on  the  formation  of  organs  in  the 
Muscineae  and  other  plants  of  simple  structure.  Since  it  is  here  possible  to  submit 
plants  in  the  very  earliest  stages  of  development,  as  they  proceed  from  the  spores  or 
gemmae,  to  a  definite  influence  of  external  forces,  the  effect  begins  before  the  plant 
has  yet  had  time  to  become  organised  in  a  manner  unknown  to  the  obser\er.  It 
is  thus  possible  to  allow  plants  of  this  category  to  grow  so  that  one  can  determine 

beforehand  and  arbitrarily  the  disposition 
of  the  organs  one  to  another  and  towards 
external  influences.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  cases  in  this  connection  was 
first  described  by  Leitgeb"  in  the  prothallia 
of  Ferns.  As  is  already  known  to  the 
reader  (p.  31)  the  germinating  spore  of  a 
Fern  does  not  give  rise  forthwith  to  a  Fern 
again,  but  firs:  to  a  plantlet  of  quite  another 
form — ^the  prothalliunu  1*he  germinating 
spore  first  forms  a  germinal  filament  seg- 
mented by  transverse  walls,  which  subse-, 
quently  spreads  out  anteriorly,  and  at  length, 
grows  into  a  very  thin  leaf-like  flat  lamella» 
which  is  deeply  indented  in  front  and 
consists  of  only  one  layer  of  cells  contain- 
ing chlorophyll :  later,  however,  it  produces 
in  the  centre,  behind  the  growing-point, 
a  cushion,  several  cells  in  thickness,  from 
which  the  female  organs  of  reproduction 
or  archegonia  arise  in  large  numbers, 
while  on  the  posterior  portion  of  the  la- 
mella, or  at  its  margins,  the  male  fertilising 
organs  or  antheridia  arise.  Previously  to. 
this,  numerous  cells  at  the  hinder  part 
the  prothallus  have  grown  out  into  lon| 
root-hairs.  The  whole  of  this  structure' 
now  is  most  distinctly  dorsi-ventral :  root- 
irs,  antheridia»  and  archegonia  arise  exclusively  on  the  under  side,  if  the  prothallus 
%rows  on  a  horizontal  substratum  and  is  lighted  from  above  in  the  usual  way. 
Lcitgeb  has  shown,  now,  that  the  dorsi-ventral ity,  as  such,  is  in  this  case  an  effect  of 
light,  and  in  the  growing  parts  of  the  prothallus  may  be  reversed  at  will  if  what 
was  hitherto  the  shaded  side  is  illuminated,  the  sexual  organs  always  being  formed 


FIC,  ^ 
from  below, 
(nxaifnLfied). 


-t^tXballu«  ol  ■  Fern  {Osmumda  rt^gmiü^  Ken 
»  aathictidla ;   w  foot-bftin  ; 


'  Lcttgeb,  *Üb4r  Bilatiratitat  dir  PretkalHtn^  in  Flora,  1879,  p.  317 
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00  the  shaded  side,  Leitgeb  deraonstrated  this  highly  important  fact  very  elegantly 
by  so^^ing  the  spores  of  a  Fern,  Ctratopteris  ihaUdroides  {which,  moreover,  grows  in 
very  wet  places)  on  the  surface  of  a  clear  nutritive  solution,  where  they  produce 
floating  prothallia.  If  the  sowing  is  illuminated  from  above,  the  archegonia  and 
root-hairs  arise  on  the  tinder  side^the  latter  also  from  the  margins — and  both  grow 
down  into  the  liquid ;  if  the  illumination  takes  place  from  below,  however,  the 
prothallia  grow  downward  into  the  liquid,  but  become  curved,  as  soon  as  they  begin 
to  develope  the  flattened  surface,  so  that  the  latter  is  directed  at  right  angles  to  the 
incident  light.  Here  both  the  surfaces  of  the  plate  of  tissue  are  in  the  water,  and 
nevertheless  the  archegonia  and  roots  are  developed  only  on  the  side  turned  away 
from  the  light.  Prantl  has  extended  this  experiment  with  the  prothallia  of  other 
species,  and  varied  it  in  many  ways,  with  reference  to  which,  however,  I  cannot 
here  go  more  into  details.  I  will  only  lay  stress  on  one  point,  that  not  only  the 
dorsi-venirality  but  also  the  extension  into  a  bilateral  thin  plate  of  tissue  is  deter- 
mined by  the  light,  and  that  such  a  plant  rendered  bilateral  and  dorsi-ventral  by  ilie 
light  also  places  itself  with  its  surfaces  at  right  angles  to  the  incident  light* 

Those  Liverworts  which  consist  of  flat  shoots  behave  also  exactly  like  the 
prothallia ;  in  them  also,  as  Mirbel  partly  demonstrated  with  Marchantia  about  fifty 
years  ago\  tlie  dorsi-ventral  organisation  and  bilateral  extension  are  induced  by 
the  light,  The  germination  of  the  spores  of  Marcbantia  runs  its  course  very 
much  as  in  the  case  of  the  Ferns  described  above,  and  if  they  are  sown  on  the 
surface  of  soil  or  damp  turf,  and  care  is  taken  that  they  are  lighted  from  one 
side  only,  it  is  found  that  the  young,  approximately  heait-shaped  plantlets  extend 
their  surfaces  all  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  incident  light,  although 
their  axes  of  growth  may  assume  ihe  most  various  positions.  The  root-hairs 
appear  exclusively  on  die  shaded  side,  the  stomata  only  on  the  upper  side.  It 
is  still  easier  to  make  use  of  the  gemmae  of  Marchantia  for  experiments  of  this 
kind,  for  example  by  letting  ihem  float  on  an  aqueous  solution  of  nutritive 
substances  in  a  transparent  glass  vessel;  if  the  water  is  illuminated  from  below 
by  means  of  a  large  mirror  (for  which  however  very  intense  light  must  be 
employed)  while  the  upper  side  of  the  vessel  is  covered  with  an  opaque  lid,  the 
gemmse  grow  in  the  usual  manner,  and  produce  broad  ribbon-like  shoots  floating 
on  the  surface  of  the  water,  which  develope  their  root-hairs  chiefly  upwards  and 
away  from  die  light,  and  their  stomata  on  the  under  side  which  is  turned  towards 
the  light.  The  whole  significance  of  this  action  of  fight  is  only  apprehended 
however  on  noticing  {sec  Fig,  341,  which  represents  a  piece  of  a  transverse  section 
at  the  margin  of  a  shoot)  that  the  structure  here  concerned  consists  of  several 
layers  of  cells,  the  relations  of  growth  of  >^hich  are  very  complicated,  and 
that  the  whole  of  the  organisation,  represented  in  the  figure  in  outline  only,  can 
be  brought  by  the  influence  of  the  fight  into  a  completely  inverted  position.  If 
the  Fig.  341  for  example  is  supposed  to  be  iUuminated  from  below,  the  picture 


'  Mirbera  statement:,  occur  in  his  celebrated  work,  *  Recktrchts  anatomiqucs  ct  phyndogiqms 
mr  U  Marchantia  poly  morphor'  tMem.  de  Tacad.  d.  scienc.  de  Tinstitut  de  France,  J  835).  Ihcse 
importont  stalcments  of  MirbePs  remained  unnoticed  till  I  induced  Pfeffer  in  1870  to  test  them,  and 
where  possible  to  study  the  phenomena  more  closely.  The  laller  published  his  result»  in  the  *Ärb, 
des  bot.  Inst  in  IVtbg:  B.  I,  p.  77. 
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[Iself  must  be  completely  reversed,  i.e.  the  side  marked  o  would  become  ihe 
^er  side.  It  is  to  be  mentioned  moreover  that  the  Marchantia  shoot  produces 
"on  the  under  or  shaded  side  two  series  of  membranous  leaves  near  its  middle 
line,  and  very  numerous  root-hairs.  That  it  is  possible  to  shape  this  sh«.>ot  at 
will  during  continuous  illumination  from  one  side  so  that  its  organic  light-side 
is   turned    downwards   or   upwards,   forwards   or   backwards,  is  greatly  owing  to 


FlC  34?.— Vertkal  lectioa  Ihratif  h  the  Uteral  portion  nt  a  flat  »hoot  of  %f,^r.k>tHha  ^«lym^r^ha.  #  c|>ldmnK 
of  upper.  H  of  lower  side;  /  colowlaa  parcncbynu  of  lower  sliie  \  tM  B»lsiii]«{Mrr  cells  cnoiainlnie  ctaJoropkytl ;  j/ 
«t<iin* ;  t  i  boundary  between  two  utxXse. 

the  circumstance  that  neither  the  spores  nor  the  gemma  from  which  the  shoots 
arise  are  difTercntialed  dorsi-ventrally.  Thus  with  the  beginning  of  the  growth  of 
the  new  shoot  the  influence  of  the  light  upon  it  can  come  into  effect  at  once, 
without  being  modified  by  previous  influences.  In  this  connection  the  gemmae 
of  Marchantia  have  already  been  investigated  They  arise  from  papillae  in  small 
cup-shaped  receptacles  on  the  light  side  of  older  shoots,  and  constitute  later 
approximately  lenticular  bodies,  the  two  convex  sides  of  which  are  organised  quite 
alike  and  are  sensitive  to  external  influences  in  exactly  similar  degree»  As  shown 
on  the  transverse  section  (Fig.  342)  through  such  a  gemma,  certain  cells  a  exist 


FlC  J41 -Vertical *«tiw«  o*  %  ripe  Ecnuu  «S Mawxhrnntya,  carried  Ikroti«)!  tlw  Iw»  Krv«M|MioiMS.  «  liyiilille 
ccU»  wWch  derelop  into  root-bsln ;  *  cell  (iltal  wUh  peculiar  conieats;  <f  wing  of  rsCM  to  «ttlcb  th«  gf«iwi»r<iMliils 
#*reMtufttcd  (X  1^)- 

on  both  the  convex  sides,  which  are  destined,  according  to  circumstances  in  each 
case,  to  grow  out  into  root-hairs ;  if  both  the  surfaces  of  the  gemma  are  equally 
illuminated  those  grow  out  which  are  able  to  follow  directly  the  influence  of 
gravitation,  i.e,  those  of  the  lower  side,  whereas  those  of  the  upper  side  are 
prevented  from  developing.  The  influence  of  the  light  however  is  stronger  than 
that  of  gravitation,  since,  as  Zimmermann  has  shown*,  if  the  lower  surface  is 
illuminated  it  is  chiefly  the  roots  of  the  shaded  upper  side  which  develope. 


On  I  his  point  cf.  Zimmenniuin,  *6%r  dit  BiHwirkung  äts  Lkhtts  am/  dtm  MartkaHiitU' 
ihallus'  (Arb.  dei  hoi.  Inst,  in  W^bß.  R  II,  p.  665). 
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Moreover,  a  branch  -  system  consisting  of  simple  cell- filaments  can  also 
behave  towards»  the  light  hke  the  flat  shoot  of  Marchantb,  which  consists  of 
continuous  tissue.  If  the  spores  of  one  of  our  commonest  Mosses,  Funaria 
hygrometrica,  are  sown  on  a  brick-shaped  piece  of  damp  turf  which  is  artificially 
saturated  with  nutritive  substances,  and  care  is  taken  that  the  light  for  weeks  and 
months  always  falls  only  on  ihe  same  side,  there  is  developed  from  the  spores 
the  protonema,  Fig,  343,  already  described  above  (p.  30) ;  tJie  filaments  of  the 
primary  shoot  of  this  creep  on  the  turf  like  rhizomes,  putting  forth  roots  below  and 
producing  on  their  upper  side  erect  branched  filaments  containing  chlorophyll,  from 
which  again  secondary  and  tertiary  lateral  shoots  arise.  It  is  shown  now  that 
these  upright  branch-systems  become  extended  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the 
incident  light,  and  I  have  carefully  convinced  myself  of  the  fact  that  this  is  due 
not  simply  to  heliotropic  curvatures  and  torsions,  but  that  the  bi-serially  arranged 
offshoots   come   forth   from   tlicir   parent   axes   strictly  right   and  left.      In   other 


FlC  34>— f>rotön«nü  of  FnH^nA  hygrrtmtriem,    k  a  cfeeplBjf  «lain  shoot,  trom  which  aris«  the  Ut^ml  ihoau. 
COtttaltilng  c]iloro|>h)/U  aiKl  t>ranch«ti  iq  two  Mrks«    AT«  bwl  which  will  devdopc  into  n  MoM  plant ;  v>  i\%  llr«l  root. 

words,  the  light  in  this  case  causes  the  growing  points  of  the  lateral  shoots  to 
arise  only  on  the  flanks  of  the  mother-shoots,  if  these  are  always  illuminated  from 
one  side  ^ 

Su|>posing  now  that  the  lateral  shoots  which  arise  from  the  filament  b  in 
tbe  figure,  stand  so  close  together  as  to  be  everywhere  in  contact,  we  should 
then  obtain  a  leaf-like  surface  of  tissue  developed  at  right  angles  to  the  incident 
light.  So  it  is  however  as  a  matter  of  fact  with  the  flat  shoots  of  Marcbantia, 
and  with  those  of  the  Opunlia ;  they  become  narrow  and  filamentous  in  the  dark, 
but  in  intense  light  falüng  from  one  side  develope  their  normal  flat  form,  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  surfaces  stand  at  right  angles  to  the  incident  rays. 

So  far  it   is    gravitation  and  light  which  have  protiuced  the  described  elfecia 


*  The  relation  here  described  between  the  protonema  o\  Funaria  hygronutriax  and  light  was 
first  cited  in  my  treatise  *  Obir  orthotrope  und  ph^^iöt rope  PjianziHthtik'  (Arb,  des  boi.  Insl.  in 
Wicbg.  B.  II,  p.  J 56).  I  have  com{>lctely  &et  aside  the  doubt  I  there  expressed,  by  mcitns  of  Inter 
investigations,  and  thus  established  the  result  expressed  in  the  text. 
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on  grovi-lh,  and  at  the  same  time  we  have  had  to  consider  the  relations  of  direction 
and  position  under  which  the  embryonic  rudiments  of  new  organs  arise,  and  of 
the  external  and  internal  sjTumetry  of  iheir  organisation.  These  relations  are 
possible  simply  because  gravitation  and  light,  according  to  their  nature,  act  on 
the  plastic  substance  of  the  plant  in  definite  directions;  and  we  shall  have 
opportunities  subsequently,  when  considering  geotropism  and  heliotropism,  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  other  eflfects  of  these  two  natural  forces,  where  it  is  also 
a  matter  of  effects  appearing  in  definite  directions,  but  of  effects  on  organisations 
already  more  or  less  fully  developed,  whereas  we  are  here  concerned  exclusively  with 
the  eflects  of  external  forces  on  the  developing  organisation  itself. 

Having  thus  become  acquainted  with  the  influence  of  gravitation  and  light  on 
the  embryonic  rudiments  of  the  organs,  by  means  of  a  few  examples,  I  now  proceed 
to  show  how  the  same  forces  co-operate  during  the  further  growth  of  organs  already 
established»  or,  as  we  may  say  generally,  how  they  affect  post-embryonic  growth, 

2.  Post-embryonic  nlaiions  of  configuration.  In  this  case  also,  as  will  be  shown 
further  on,  the  influence  on  growing  organs  in  a  definite  direction  may  still  come  into 
consideration ;  but,  in  the  majority  of  the  known  cases,  the  effects  of  gravitation  and 
light  here  present  themselves  in  far  more  complicated  forms,  indeed  so  that  the  whole 
physiological  quality  of  an  organ  may  be  determined  by  them. 

In  this  sense  the  behaviour  of  the  subterranean  shoots  of  Dracctna  and  Yucca 
will  at  once  illustrate  what  is  meant  \  These  weu-known  large  Liliacese  develope  from 
the  base  of  their  upright  stems  root-like  shoots  of  a  thickness  var)*ing  between  that 
of  the  thumb  and  that  of  the  arm,  which  grow  down  vertically  into  the  earth,  and  in 
their  turn  produce  numerous  long  roots  which  feed  the  whole  of  the  large  plant, 
but  remain  thin  and  filiform.  These  subterranean  shoots  produce^  it  is  true, 
numerous  leaves  at  their  broad  growing-points,  but  these  leaves  remain  rudimentary 
and  form  annular  thin  membranes.  So  long  as  the  plant  remains  undisturbed, 
proper  foliage  leaves  never  arise  from  the  growing-points  of  these  subterranean 
shoots.  Their  development  can  be  effected,  however,  simply  by  completely  inverting 
such  a  plant  placed  on  a  support,  as  in  Fig.  344  h  g^  and  directing  the  root-system/ 
contained  in  the  flower-pot  upwards.  The  growth  of  the  now  down-turned  bud  is 
injured  if  it  has  no  opportunity  of  cur\'ing  upwards  ;  the  development  of  the  growing- 
points  on  the  thick  rhizome  shoot  ad^  however,  is  promoted.  The  leaves  produced 
here  develope  henceforward  no  longer  as  annular  membranes,  but  in  the  form  of 
foliage-leaves,  finally  coming  above  the  soil,  and  thus  leaf-shoots  arise  directly  from 
the  up-turned  rhizomes.  It  is  evident  that  in  the  experiment  nothing  whatever 
has  been  altered  except  the  direction  in  which  gra\4tation  acts  on  the  plant.  The 
rhizomes  in  the  opaque  soil  are  inaccessible  to  the  light  both  before  and  after,  the 
relations  of  moisture  in  the  surrounding  soil  are  the  same  as  before,  and  nevertheless 
the  post-embryonic  development  of  the  leaves  arising  at  the  growing-point  are  forth- 
with altered :  instead  of  so-called  cataphyllary  leaves  or  scales,  vigorous  foliage- 
leaves  are  produced,  which,  however,  of  course  only  become  green  and  fiat  when 
they  grow  forth  above  the  soil.    Moreover,  it  is  possible  to  make  the  experiment 


'  What  U  said  in  the  text  as  to  Yucca  and  Dracana  (sub-genus  Cordylitu)  is  described  more 
in  detail  m  my  treatise  •  Vi^r  Stogund  Form  *  (Arb.  des  bot.  Inst,  ia  Wzbg.  B,  II,  pp.  475.  Ac.). 
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Still  more  easflj  bv  takiiig  an  entire  plant  of  Yucca  or  Dracctna  out  of  the  earth  and 
submerging  the  apex  in  a  glass  vessel  fall  of  water,  so  that  the  thick  rhizomes 
are  directed  upwards.  Even  in  this  case,  and  under  the  influence  of  light,  the  changes 
described  take  place,  and  alter  all  that  has  been  said,  they  cannot  well  be  ascribed  to 


FkX  )m.— Khov  gUrUta.  a  a  risizcflw 
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anj  other  influence  than  that  of  gra\itation,  although  it  is  at  present  quite  impossible 
to  form  any  clear  idea  whatever  as  to  the  way  in  which  this  influence  leads  to  the 
final  result  described.  We  are  here  simply  in  the  same  position  as  with  almost  all 
the  effects  of  light  and  gravitation,  pressure,  injury,  and  other  external  influences : 
[3]  Mm 
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we  simply  perceive  the  cause  and  the  last  effect,  while  the  probably  very  long  series 
of  intermediate  causes  and  effects  remain  for  the  time  being  unknown.  The 
same  is  the  case,  indeed,  with  all  the  phenomena  of  irritability,  among  which  even 
the  best-known,  both  in  animal  and  vegetable  organisms,  always  present  ultimately 
something  entirely  inexplicable  and  unintelligible  according  to  ordinary  ideas  of 
mechanics. 

Here  again  our  information  as  to  the  influence  of  light  on  the  development  of 
organs,  the  rudiments  of  which  are  already  formed,  is  much  more  abundant,  although 
here  also,  as  in  the  whole  of  this  province,  we  have  as  yet  gained  only  the  first  dim 
glimpses  into  very  involved  processes  of  Nature.  We  may  in  ihe  first  place  keep 
apart  two  cases ;  on  the  one  hand  we  ask  the  question,  what  happens  when  organs 
which  normally  complete  their  post-embrj'onic  growth  under  the  influence  of  light  are 
necessitated  to  complete  their  development  in  constant  darkness  ?  We  have  in  this 
case  to  do  with  the  so-called  Etiolation  of  plants.  In  the  second  place,  the  case  is 
to  be  noiiced  where  organs,  especially  leaf*forming  shoots,  whichj  as  a  rule,  pass 
through  their  whole  course  of  development  underground,  and  therefore  in  profound 
darkness,  are  compelled  to  do  this  under  the  influence  of  light. 

In  spite  of  the  very  numerous  researches  on  Etiolation,  as  it  is  called^ — i.  e.  the 
alteration  induced  by  want  of  light  in  organs  which  normally  grow  in  strong  light — 
it  must  nevertheless  unfortunately  be  confessed  that  we  here  enter  upon  a  province 
which  until  quite  recently  has  been  closely  bestrewn  with  gross  errors.  However, 
this  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  that  matter,  and  I  must  be  satisfied  with  acquainting 
the  reader  with  those  facts  which  can  easily  be  observed  *, 

If  the  seeds  of  Phanerogams  are  sown  in  soil  and  allowed  to  develope  their 
seedlings  in  the  dark,  there  appear  after  a  short  lime  abnormalities,  in  general  of 
such  a  kind  that  the  shoot-axes  are  longer  by  far  than  is  the  case  when  the 
illumination  is  normal,  whereas  the  first  leaves  of  the  seedling  usually  remain  much 
smaller,  and  do  not  complete  their  extension  in  one  plane,  and  at  the  same  time 
(except  in  the  Coniferae')  the  formation  of  chlorophyll  is  suppressed:    tlie  leaves 


*  What  is  here  said  concerning  c  tiolation  is  based  on  my  two  treatises, '  Üd^r  den  Einßuss  dts 
Tagtitühtts  auf  Neuhildtmg  umi  Entfaltung  vtrschUdemr  Pßamtnorgam^  Kot.  Zeitg.  1^63. 
sopplcmenl;  and  1865,  Wirkung  des  Lit  htcs  auf  dU  BliithtnbUdung  unter  Vermittlung  der  Lauh* 
blatter^  pp.  1 17,  &c  I  bave  of  late  years  carried  on  in  Wiirrburg  similar  investigations  with  the  aid 
of  better  methods  than  were  to  hand  at  that  time ;  the  results  of  these  have  not  yet  been  published 
in  detail.  Gregor  Kmus  {^  Über  du  Ursaehen  der  Formänderungen  eti&Nrter  Pßanun,'  Jahrb.  Jtir 
Wiss.  Bot.  VII,  p.  209)  and  Godlewski  {'Zur  Aenntnisi  der  Ursoihen  der  Formänderungen  etio- 
iiritr  Pfianun*  Bot»  Zeilg.  1879,  pp.  81^  Äc.)  have  both  dealt  with  the  excessive  lengihening 
of  the  intemodes  and  the  dwarfing  of  the  leaves  of  seedlings  in  the  dark,  but  without  taking 
into  consideration  my  much  older  statements  on  the  etiolation  of  shoots  nourished  by  foliage- 
leaves  exposed  to  light,  Moreover,  the  text  above  is  chiefly  concerned  not  with  the  mechanical  causes, 
but  only  with  the  facts  themselves,  wherefore  I  need  not  here  go  further  into  the  statements  of  these 
observers.  Kmus"  assumption,  in  particular,  that  etiolated  leaves  remain  small  because  leaves  in 
general  are  only  able  to  grow  from  their  own  products  of  assimilation,  is  strikingly  contradicted 
by  the  experiments  described  and  illustrated  in  the  text.  That  the  dwarfing  of  leaves  in  the 
dark  is  a  phenomenon  of  disease,  and  cannot  be  compared  with  the  growth  of  leaves  under 
normal  conditions,  ha*  been  shown  by  Prantrs  investigations  in  my  laboratory,  *  Über  dm  Einßuss 
dti  Lichtes  auf  das  IVachsthum  der  Blätter''  (Arb.  des  bot.  Inst,  in  Wibg.,  B.  I,  p.  371). 

'  That  the  seedlings  of  Conifers  produce  leaves  which  contain  chlorophyll  evtn  to  profound 
«Urknes»  I  first  stated  in  the  publication  *  L^jtas '  (Prague,  Jan.  1859) ;  and  I  showed  later  thAt 
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developed  in  the  dark  become  yellow,  it  is  true,  whereby  of  course  a  step  towards 
the  formation  of  chlorophyll  is  accomplished,  but  the  greening  of  this  yellow  imperfect 
chlorophyll  is  only  completed  when  such  etiolated  leaves  are  subsequently  exposed  to 
light.  Moreover,  the  size  of  a  plant  thus  developed  in  the  dark,  as  well  as  the  number  of 
roots  and  leaves  formed,  are  proportional  chiefly  to  the  volume  and  mass  of  the  seed 
or^  better,  to  the  quantity  of  the  reserve*materials  accumulated  in  it.  From  the  minute 
seed  of  the  Tobacco  plant  there  developes  in  the  dark  a  correspondingly  tiny  seedling 
with  two  cotyledons ;  from  the  large  seed  of  a  Bean  or  of  a  Horse  Chestnut,  on  the  con- 
trary, there  may  be  produced  in  the  dark  a  plant  of  considerable  size  with  copiously 
branched  roots,  and  several,  though  small  and  yellow,  leaves.  At  length,  however,  after 
a  few  days,  or  in  the  case  of  very  large  seeds  after  a  few  weeks»  the  growth  in  the  dark 
alwa>*s  ceases,  and  the  whole  plant  becomes  diseased  and  perishes ;  in  many  cases,  as 
mih  PhaseoiuSj  &c,^  not  until  all  the  reserve-materials  of  the  seed  have  been  completely 
used  up  for  the  formation  of  organs  ;  in  other  cases,  however,  as  in  the  Gourd,  growth 
and  the  development  of  organs  cease  while  the  cotyledons  still  contain  considerable 
quantities  of  unused  formative  substance.  The  malformation  of  such  etiolated 
seedlings,  as  well  as  their  final  perishing»  show  that  they  are  in  a  sickly  condition, 
and  this  at  length  affects  the  processes  of  growth  proper,  which  alone  interest  us  here. 
Although  the  fact  that  the  shoot-axes  become  elongated  more  rapidly  in  the  dark 
agrees  with  the  observation  that  their  growth  under  normal  conditions  of  illumination 
takes  place  more  rapidly  during  the  night,  or  during  occasional  short  periods  of 
darkness,  than  under  the  influence  of  light— a  point  to  which  I  shall  return  in 
the  next  lecture;  yet  the  dwarfing  of  the  etiolated  leaves  of  seedlings  might  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  their  growth  is  directly  retarded  or  inhibited  by  deficient 
light,  and  thus  might  be  accelerated  by  illumination.  That  is  a  mistake,  however, 
since,  as  we  shall  see  later»  healthy  green  foliage-leaves  which  have  previously  been 
exposed  for  some  time  to  the  action  of  light,  grow  more  rapidly  during  the  night  or 
during  other  periods  of  darkness  which  last  for  a  few  hours  only.  From  this  it 
evidently  follows  that  the  dwarfing  of  etiolated  leaves  of  seedlings  must  have  other 
causes,  which  we  simply  Imply  by  terming  the  etiolated  leaves  (and  the  same  is  true 
of  the  excessively  long  shoot-axes)  diseased.  Of  course  this  appears  to  be  con- 
tradicted by  the  fact  that  young  etiolated  leaves  when  brought  into  the  light  grow 
vigorously  after  a  few  days  ;  but  this  growth  is  not  a  direct  result  of  the  action  of 
light,  but  rather  a  consequence  of  the  fact  that,  by  means  of  the  illumination,  in  the 
first  place  a  normal  healthy  condition  is  created  in  the  tissue,  and  this  in  its  turn 
makes  further  growth  possible. 

That  seedlings  which  have  grown  up  in  the  dark  soon  fall  victims  to  an  actual 
disease  of  their  tissues,  and  that  their  abnormal  relations  of  growth  depend  essentially 
on  morbid  changes  in  their  tissues,  due  to  want  of  light,  and  that  consequently  points 
come  under  consideration  which  have  hitherto  scarcely  been  noticed,  and  that,  above 
all,  the  supply  of  suitable  constructive  materials  plays  a  great  part,  it  is  easy  to 
convince  ourselves  by  a  modification  of  the  experiment. 

Instead  of  allowing  seedlings  to  grow  up  from  seed  in  the  dark,  I  directed 


leaves  developing  in  the  dark  from  the  older  stem  of  vmrioti«  Femi  form  chlorophyll,  which,  oa  the 
contrary,  is  not  th«  case  with  Equisitum. 
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very  strong  and  well-giown  Gourd-plani,  furnished  with  about  ten  to  twelve  large 
green  leaves,  the  apical  portion  of  the  main  stem  is  directed  through  a  hole  d,  as  small 
as  possible»  into  a  large  thick-walled  wooden  box  K,  and  gently  secured ;  the  box  is 
provided  with  a  large  well-fitting  door  The  figure  shows  how  from  the  apical  bud 
directed  through  d,  not  only  numerous  leaves,  tendrils,  new  shoots,  and  flowers  (at  B) 
have  been  formed,  but  also  a  large  fruit/;  only  these  parts  were  considerably  more 
numerous  than  is  shown  in  the  figure.  When  the  space  became  loo  small  for  the  shoots 
grooving  in  the  dark,  I  pushed  the  active  terminal  bud  through  a  hole  {e)  in  the  roof 
of  the  box  out  into  the  open  air,  and  then  made  the  necessary  closure.  The  figure 
shows  how  this  shoot-bud  which,  originally  directed  into  the  box  at  d^  bad  then 
ekveloped  further  in  this  for  several  weeks  (B)^  on  now  being  again  exposed 
to  the  light,  has  become  quite  normally  developed  again  above  the  roof  of  the  box  at 
C.  The  sojourn  of  this  shoot-bud  in  the  dark  box  was,  so  to  speak,  only  an  episode 
in  its  life,  during  which  it  by  no  means  ceased  to  produce  leaves,  leaf-shoots,  tendrils, 
roots  and  flowers  in  the  usual  manner.  The  foliage-leaves,  which  were  of  a 
clear  bright  yellow  colour,  attained  a  considerable  size,  as  seen.  One  of  the 
largest  had  a  lamina  625  sq.  cm.  in  area,  while  an  average-sized  leaf  of  the  same 
plant  previously  produced  in  the  light,  and  dark  green  in  colour,  measured  825  sq.  cm. 
The  leaves  in  the  box  attained  on  the  average  g-'f  the  normal  area,  although  they 
were  only  illuminated  once  every  three  or  four  days  for  a  few  minutes  for  the 
purpose  of  observation,  and  produced  no  trace  of  chlorophyll  Still  less  was  the 
effect  on  the  growth  of  the  shoot-axes:  the  magnificent  large  tendrils  were  as 
sensitive  as  it  is  possible  for  tendrils  to  be,  the  male  and  female  flowers  completely 
normal  in  form,  size,  and  colour,  and,  finally,  the  fruit  /  when  ripe  weighed  4  kgr, 
and  possessed  195  seeds,  a  third  of  which  were  capable  of  germination;  and,  in 
a  word,  apart  from  the  chemical  process  of  greening  and  a  few  insignificant 
disturbances  in  the  growth  of  the  foliage-leaves,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  figure, 
the  growth  in  the  dark,  both  in  its  embryonic  and  in  its  later  stages,  was  essentially 
normal)  and  that  of  the  reproductive  organs  in  particular  quite  normal.  On  now 
noticing  further  that  Gourd-seedlings  in  the  dark  exhibit  the  disease  of  etiolation 
in  the  highest  degree,  and  that  their  first  leaves  especially  remain  very  small,  the 
above  experiment  teaches  us  that  in  this  case  it  must  be  a  matter  not  so  much  of  a  direct 
influence  of  light  on  growth,  as  rather  of  the  production  of  substances  which  bring 
about  growth  subsequently.  This  follows  also  from  the  fact  that  the  growth  of  the 
organs  enclosed  in  the  dark  cavity  is  so  much  the  more  vigorous  and  normal  the 
larger  the  assimilating  leaf-area  exposed  to  the  light  is,  and  the  more  intense  the 
light  itself  is  outside  the  box. 

So  long  as  nineteen  years  ago  I  obtained  results  similar  to  those  with  the 
Gourd,  with  Phaseoluty  Tropaoluvi  (Indian  Cress),  and  IponKZa  purpurea  (Red 
Bindweed).  Of  especial  interest  in  all  these  cases  is  the  unusually  vigorous  and 
normal  production  of  flowers  and  fruit,  so  long  as  the  assimilation  of  the  leaves 
exposed  10  the  hght  proceeds  energetic  ally, 

Since  the  products  of  assimilation  of  the  leaves  up  to  a  certain  extent 
accumulate  in  the  latter  and  in  the  shoot*axes,  before  they  are  made  use  of  for 
further  growth,  it  is  often  possible  to  obtain  vigorous  shoots  and  flowers  even  in 
the  dark  by  simply  placing  entire  strong  plants  (e.  g.  Tobacco,  Wall-flower,  Ac), 
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which  are  already  beginning  lo  form  flowers,  in  ihe  dark  :  ihe  production,  however, 
is  always  more  restricted,  and  the  development  of  normal  flowers  particularly  is  in* 
significant,  or  conspicuous  abnonnalitiesi  in  the  growth  of  the  flowers  appear,  simpljg 
because  the  flower-forming  substance  has  not  been  previously  accumulated  in  suM 
ficient  quantity*  ] 

These  experiments  as  to  the  dependence  of  the  formation  of  flowers  on  the 
preceding  or  simultaneous  activity  of  the  foliage-leaves  in  the  light,  now  explain 
to  us  also  one  of  the  most  universal  relations  of  growth  in  plants.  The  flowers 
appear  either  singly  or  several  together  in  the  axils  of  foliage-leaves,  evidently  because 
the  formative  substance  produced  in  tlie  latter  can  thus  be  most  easily  transferred  to 
them.  In  very  many  other  Phanerogams  there  are  formed  single  or  many  flowers 
(Inflorescences)  on  long  shafts,  so  that  the  completely  developed  flowers  are  far  distant 
from  the  assimilating  leaves:  this  is  ihe  case  with  almost  all  Grasses,  and  many  Lilia- 
ceae  (Allium,  Aloe,  Dracdtia^  &c*).  But  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  in  such  cases 
the  flower-buds  are  already  fully  developed  in  all  essential  points  while  the  eventually 
very  long  floral  support  or  shaft  is  still  extremely  short,  and  the  entire  inflorescence  is 
thus  situated  either  in  the  axil  of  a  foliage-leaf  or  in  the  midst  of  a  rosette  of 
numerous  leaves,  so  that  in  such  cases  also  the  formative  substances  are  conveyed 
by  the  shortest  route  to  the  young  flowers.  When  then  the  stalks  of  the  flowers 
or  inflorescences  become  elongated,  and  the  flowers  removed  further  away  from  the 
leaves  which  supply  them  with  nutriment,  it  is  a  matter  simply  of  their  unfolding,  and 
this  depends  essentially  upon  the  necessary  supply  of  water.  We  may  probably 
go  a  step  further,  and  assert  that  the  proper  reproductive  organs  in  the  narrowest 
sense  of  the  word  (the  spores,  male  fertilising  cells,  and  oospheres)  take  up  their 
formative  substance  from  the  assimilating  organs,  and  since  only  shoots  can  be 
assimilating  organs  at  all,  an  explanation  is  offered  of  the  fact  that  all  true  organs 
of  reproduction  are  produced  exclusively  by  shoots,  and  are  usually  formed  on  leaves 
or  in  the  axils  of  leaves,  or  at  any  rate  in  some  close  connection  with  them.  It 
may  be  objected  that  in  the  case  of  plants  which  contain  no  chlorophyll,  the  repro- 
ductive organs  are  also  connected  with  the  shoots.  We  can  however  reply  that  such 
plants  are  phytogenetically  derived  from  plants  which  contain  chlorophyll,  and  that 
it  is  also  advantageous  for  the  reproductive  organs  in  general  if  they  arise  on  the 
shoots  protruding  above  the  substratum. 

These  considerations  may  at  first  sight  appear  scarcely  to  harmonise  with  the 
fact  that  bulbs  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  &c.,when  germinating  in  profound  darkness, never- 
theless produce  magnificent  normal  flowers,  while  the  leaves  at  the  same  lime  become 
etiolated,  though  not  strongly.  But  this  favourable  result  of  growth  in  the  dark 
depends  essentially  on  ihe  fact  that  in  the  preceding  period  of  vegetation  the  foliage- 
leaves  of  the  bulbous  plant  were  able  to  assimilate  in  intense  light,  and  that  flower- 
forming  substance  was  thus  already  collected  in  the  interior  of  llic  bulb,  and  then, 
during  the  apparently  dormant  period  in  summer  and  winter,  nourished  the  flower- 
buds  deep  in  the  interior  of  the  bulb,  so  that  when  such  a  plant  is  eventually  allowed 
to  put  forth  its  shoots  in  the  dark,  it  is  only  a  matter  of  the  last  stages  of  develop- 
ment, which  here  also  are  accomplished  chiefly  by  the  addition  of  water.  This 
opportunity  may  be  taken  of  mentioning  the  fact  that  many  plants  provided  with 
bulbs,  tubers,  or  large  rhizomes,  and  especially  phanerogamous  root-parasites  and 
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humus-planis,  pass  through  all  their  essential  processes  of  development,  and 
especially  all  tlieir  processes  of  embryonic  growth,  in  profound  subterranean  dark- 
ness, so  that  the  foliage-leaves  only  come  forth  annually  and  for  a  short  time  into  the 
light,  in  order  to  assimilate  and  to  fill  the  subterranean  parts  with  nutritive  substances . 
and  the  flowers  come  forth  beyond  the  surface  of  the  earth  not  because  they  require 
light  for  their  growth,  but  in  order  to  ensure  pollination  by  the  aid  of  insects. 

I  have  so  far,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  in  considering  the  subject  of  etiolation, 
always  regarded  only  the  contrast  between  full  daylight  and  profound  darkness ;  it 
must  be  added,  however,  that  etiolation  also  occurs  in  feeble  light,  and  is  the  more 
marked  in  proportion  to  the  diminution  in  intensity  of  the  light  Here,  however,  it 
is  a  matter  of  one  imporunt  point  chiefly,  that  is  whether  the  intensity  of  the  hght  is 
at  all  sufficient  to  effect  assimilation  in  the  chlorophyll ;  if  this  is  not  the  case,  as  for 
example  often  happens  in  ihe  interior  of  a  dwelling-room,  then  though  green  leaves 
may  be  formed,  it  is  true,  so  long  as  the  store  of  nutriment  lasts,  still,  since  no 
new  assimiJation  takes  place,  this  store  is  gradually  exhausted,  and  the  plants  grow 
themselves  to  death — a  very  common  case  when  they  are  left  on  flower -stands 
in  rooms. 

In  contrast  to  the  unusually  energetic  growth  which  takes  place  even  in  profound 
darkness  when  there  is  a  considerable  store  of  assimilated  substance  accumulated, 
either  in  resen-oirs  of  reserve-materials  (seeds,  bulbs,  tubers),  or  when  it  is  produced 
at  the  time  by  assimilating  green  leaves,  are  now  to  be  mentioned  the  spores  and 
gemmae  of  the  Cryptogams,  which  so  far  as  is  known  do  not  germinate  at  all  in  the 
dark,  although  in  most  cases  a  feeble  light  is  sufficient  to  induce  their  growth. 

I  must  content  myself  with  these  few  remarks  with  reference  to  the  questions 
connected  with  etiolation,  although  much  more  might  be  added. 

1  will  now  quote  a  few  more  cases  belonging  to  the  above-named  second 
category,  concerning  the  fact  that  organs  which  normally  develope  in  the  dark  may 
be  abnormally  compelled  to  grow  in  daylight.  Here  again  the  common  Potato,  as 
in  so  many  other  cases,  forms  an  unusually  favourable  object  for  physiological 
observations.  It  may  be  premised  in  the  first  place  that  potato-tubers  Ijäng  in  a  dark 
damp  place  develope,  as  is  well  known,  numerous  etiolated  shoots,  which  are  often 
very  long,  and  which  are  furnished  with  extremely  small  leaves  :  in  this,  after  what 
has  already  been  said,  there  is  simply  nothing  peculiar.  However,  if  potato-tubers 
are  laid  on  damp  sand,  for  instance,  and  covered  with  a  transparent  bell-jar  in  the 
spring  and  summer  and  kept  at  a  bright  window,  there  grow*  out  it  is  true  numerous 
thin  roots  from  the  so-called  *  eyes '  (buds)  but  the  shoots  themselves  remain  for  a-^ 
months  of  continued  cultivation  extremely  short,  and  none  of  their  leaves  are 
developed — in  other  words,  they  are  extremely  sensitive  to  the  action  of  light,  which 
retards  their  growth  to  a  striking  extent.  So  far  as  I  understand  this  phenomenon 
(which  still  needs  careful  investigation),  it  chiefly  depends  simply  upon  the  fact  that 
the  potato-tuber  in  the  normal  course  of  life  is  covered  with  several  centimetres  of 
soil,  and  must  therefore  also  be  darkened  when  the  sprouting  shoots  develope  from 
the  eyes.  It  is  chiefly  the  growth  of  the  2-3  lowermost  internodes  of  the  shoot 
which  are  concerned  here,  and  it  is  from  these  that  the  roots  and  stolons  arise. 
These  lowermost  segments  of  the  shoot  are  adapted  to  darkness  and  can  scarcely 
grow   in   the  light;    whereas  the  later  segments  and  rudiments  of  leaves,  on  the 
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contrary,  require  the  light  in  a  high  degree  in  order  to  grow  normally.  This  Ikct  is 
so  much  the  more  remarkable  since  very  many  roots  and  subterranean  shooli 
exhibit  no  signs  of  such  sensitiveness  \ 

While  the  lower  segments  of  the  potato-shoot  afford  us  an  example  of  the  fact 
that  under  some  conditions  ihe  growth  of  parts  of  the  plant  is  almost  entirely 
prevented  by  the  light,  an  example  of  the  contrary  is  afforded,  according  to  Goebel*s 
observations,  by  the  scale-leaves  of  some  rhizomes,  which  normally  grow  in  subter- 
ranean darkness.  These  if  exposed  artificially  to  the  light  have  their  growth  and 
all  the  processes  of  configuration  promoted,  and  become  transformed  into  tme 
foliage-leaves.  Goebel  -  cultivated  plants  of  species  of  Circaa  so  that  the  otherwise 
subterranean  stolons  were  forced  to  develope  further  in  the  light;  their  otherwise 
BCaJe-like  leaves  now  became  transformed  into  normal  green  foliage  leaves. 

The  fact  established  by  Stahl  that  the  assimilating  parenchyma  of  the  foliage- 
leaves  undergoes  conspicuous  changes  in  the  form  of  its  cells  according  to  the 
intensity  of  the  light,  definite  relations  between  the  directions  of  growth  and  the 
direction  of  the  ray  of  light  being  apparent  at  the  same  time,  also  belongs  to  the  effects 
of  light  on  post-embryonic  growth.  As  is  shown  in  Fig.  202  (p,  247)  the  assimilat- 
ing tissue  of  the  usually  thin  flat  leaves  forms  two  layers;  an  upper  one  turned 
towards  the  light  consists  of  palisade-like  upright  cells  elongated  in  the  direction  of 
the  incident  rays  of  light ;  the  lower  half  of  the  assimilatory  parenchjTna  is  composc4 
of  cells  which  are  rounded  or  often  transversely  elongated  in  a  plane  parallel  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  leaf,  and  between  which  there  are  usually  large  intercellular  spaces.  These 
layers  are  distinguished  as  the  palisade  layer  and  the  spongy  layer  of  the  mesopbyll. 
In  leaves  with  vertical  surfaces,  as  the  Iris,  and  in  stems  like  those  of  Equistium^ 
the  palisade  cells  on  the  other  hand  lie  horizontally,  in  the  former  on  both  sides  of  the 
leaC  in  tlie  latter  radially  directed  on  the  whole  towards  the  peripher)*.  According  to 
Stahl  the  palisade  cells^  however,  constitute  that  form  of  assimilating  tissue  which 
18  especially  produced  by  intense  light  striking  the  surface  of  the  leaf  directly» 
since  he  shows  that  in  the  same  species  of  plant  the  formation  of  palisade  tissue 
diminishes  in  proportion  as  the  intensity  of  light  decreases.  Leaves  grown  in 
the  shade  possess  chiefly  or  only  spongy  parench)Tna  ;  those  grown  in  strong  light 
chiefly  palisade  tissue.  As  an  example  the  Beech  may  be  mentioned,  as  well  as 
other  trees.  We  have  here  in  view,  in  the  first  place,  only  the  fact  that  light  is  the 
cause  of  these  relations  of  organisation ;  but  it  must  be  added  that  the  histological 
differences  thus  produced  are  in  their  turn  again  of  use  for  the  process  of  assimilation, 
a  matter  however  into  which  we  cannot  here  proceed  further. 

Our  considerations  so  far  have  been  concerned  with  the  action  of  Gravitation  and 
pf  Light  on  growth.  The  former  is  always  acting  continuously  on  each  of  the  minutest 
parts  of  the  plant :  light,  however,  only  acts  on  lliobe  parts  which  are  above  ground. 


^ 


•  The  action  of  light  on  young  Potato-shoots  described  übove  is  the  more  remarkaVile  when  the 
nights  are  Ukcfi  into  consideration :  it  might  be  supposed  that  although  the  growth  id  completely 
arrested  in  the  day-time,  it  eould  nevertheless  proceed  io  the  night,  and  perhaps  the  extremely  sl^hl 
growth  actually  \.^q>  place  only  tluring  the  nights.  But  the  growth  is  so  slight  ihAt  even  on 
this  itssnniption  it  seems  probable  that  on  after-effect  of  daylight  persists  even  during  the  night. 

*  Goebel  on  Cinaa,  in  his  *  Scitragf  sur  MorphologU  und  Physhiogit  des  ßiattcs*  ;  Bot.  Zeitg. 
1880). 
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and  it  undergoes  periodic  alterations  each  day.  Evidently,  liowever,  in  both  cases  the 
effects  on  growth,  so  far  as  they  occur  at  aO,  must  be  cumulative ;  though  perhaps  in 
the  course  of  a  few  hours  or  of  a  day  unnoticeable,  these  actions  after  months  and 
years  may  produce  very  considerable  effects,  which  however  up  to  the  present 
are  but  little  known.  Since  however  we  already  know  a  large  series  of  such 
effects,  though  notice  has  only  quite  recently  been  directed  towards  them,  it  may 
be  expected  that  many  more  will  be  discovered ;  and  if  it  is  remembered  that 
while  the  vegetable  world  from  its  origin  onwards  has  been  gradually  evolving  from 
its  lowest  forms  the  highly  organised  ones — that  during  this  time  all  processes  of 
growth  have  been  continually  affected  by  gravitationj  and*at  least  periodically  and 
partially  acted  on  by  light,  it  may  be  presumed  that  almost  all  relations  of  organisation 
must  gradually  have  been  modified  to  a  very  large  extent  by  gravitation  and  light. 
In  oiher  words,  the  forms  and  modes  of  life  presented  by  plants,  and  which  the 
botanist  studies,  must  have  been  to  a  large  extent  induced  by  the  continued  action  of 
gravitation  and  light.  We  can  now  artificially  induce  or  prevent  some  of  these 
actions,  but  others  are  perfectly  hereditary  and  have  become  constant.  Evidently 
there  here  lies  before  us  one  of  the  most  fruitful  provinces  for  botanical  investigation. 

Finally,  it  remains  to  mention  still  a  few  other  cases  of  the  action  of  external 
forces  on  the  growth  connected  with  configuration;  but  this  must  be  done  quite 
shortly,  in  order  not  lo  spin  out  Üiis  lecture  too  long,  I  have  already  referred  to 
cases  where  by  the  growth  of  parasitic  Fungi  the  tissue  of  the  host-plant  is  not 
destroyed,  but  is  even  enormously  promoted  in  its  growth.  One  of  the  finest 
examples  is  presented  by  the  formation  of  the  so-called  "  Witchs'  brooms  "  on  Firs ; 
— on  the  horizontal  branches  permeated  by  Radium  elaiinum  are  produced  abnormally 
orthotropic  shoots,  growing  like  small  primary  stems.  Another  category  of  growths 
abnormal  for  the  plant  itself  occur  in  the  numerous  gall-formations,  so  common 
everjTwhere ; — insects,  especially  Gallflies»  lay  their  minute  eggs  in  the  tissues  of  young 
growing  parts  of  plants,  and  while  the  small  larva  is  developing  from  the  t^%  the 
vegetable  tissue  surrounding  it  becomes  h)^erlrophicd,  and  thus  forms  the  Gall. 
The  common  '*  gall-apple  "  of  the  Oak,  and  the  galls  of  the  Rose-bush  furnished 
with  their  moss-like  appendages,  and  others  are  known  to  all.  Two  points 
in  the  formation  of  galls  are  especially  worthy  of  note.  First,  every  species  of  gall 
possesses  a  definite  anatomical  structure  and  external  form,  as  if  the  gall  were  an 
organism  sui gituris;  and  secondly,  this  complex  organisation  is  induced  simply  and 
only  by  the  development  of  a  specifically  distinct  insect  larva,  so  in  fact  that  entirely 
different  galls  are  produced  on  the  same  plant  by  different  insects.  It  may  here  be 
mentioned  by  the  way  that  certain  aphides  produce  gall -like  structures,  among 
which  the  large  hollow  Chinese  galls,  and  the  galls  resembling  pine-cones  produced 
by  Chtrmes  viridis  on  our  Red  Firs,  are  especially  noteworthy.  It  has  lately  been 
established  by  Peyritsch,  moreover,  that  some  monstrous  floral  developments!  so- 
called  green  flowers  {Chloranthy\  especially  of  species  of  Arahis^  can  be  artificially 
induced  by  placing  certain  species  of  Aphis  on  the  still  young  inflorescences. 

In  these  cases  it  is  abnormal  external  stimuli  which  induce  abnormal  growth.  It  is 
of  very  common  occurrence,  however,  not  only  in  the  vegetable  but  also  in  the  animal 
kingdom,  that  new  growlh  results  in  a  perfectly  normal  manner  from  fertilisation. 
Here  again  the  important  matter  is  that  a  material  influence  acts  on  the  female  organ 
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from  without,  by  means  of  which  the  oosphere  is  transformed  into  the  embryo,  and  the 
latter  into  a  new  organism.  It  will  be  the  object  of  my  last  series  of  lectures,  how- 
ever, to  go  into  this  matter  in  detail :  only  the  one  point  need  now  be  noticed,  that 
not  only  in  the  Phanerogams  but  frequently  in  the  Cryptogams  also,  the  result  of  the 
fertilisation  of  the  oosphere  is  not  merely  its  development  into  the  embryo,  but  also 
that  other  parts  of  the  mother  plant  are  thereby  incited  to  further  growth.  In  the 
Phanerogams  the  formation  of  endosperm  in  the  seed,  the  swelling  of  the  ovary  and 
its  development  into  the  ripe  fruit,  are  due  to  the  action  of  the  pollen :  the  infinite- 
simal quantities  of  fertilising  substance  which  are  transferred  by  means  of  the  pollen- 
grains,  e.g.  of  a  Gourd-plant,  to  the  female  flower,  are  the  cause  of  the  development 
from  the  ovary,  by  growth,  of  a  fruit  which  is  occasionally  a  hundred  pounds  in 
weight.  A  still  more  remarkable  case  however  in  this  connection,  as  Hildebrand^ 
has  shown,  is  presented  by  the  Orchideae:  at  the  time  when  the  poUen  reaches 
the  stigma,  the  ovules  in  the  ovary,  and  which  are  to  be  fertilised,  are  either  still 
incomplete  or  have  even  not  yet  commenced  to  be  developed  at  all,  and  if  no  pollen 
is  transferred  to  the  stigma  these  essentially  female  organs  of  reproduction  de- 
velope  no  further.  The  growth  of  the  pollen-tubes  into  the  stigma  acts  as  a 
stimulus  on  the  ovary,  and  the  latter  now  begins  to  grow  vigorously,  and  in  it  the 
ovules  only  now  develope,  or  even  begin  to  be  developed. 

In  the  case  of  the  action  of  gravitation  and  of  light  we  had  to  acknowledge  that 
the  connection  between  cause  and  effect  is  entirely  unknown  to  us,  and  in  the  case  of 
all  the  phenomena  just  mentioned  we  are  no  less  compelled  to  say  that  all  explanation 
as  to  how  the  effects  perceived  result  from  the  causes  perceived  is  wanting. 


*  Hildebrand.  *  Die  Fruchtbildung  der  Orchideen  ein  Beweis  für  die  doppelte  Wirkung  des 
PoUens*  (Bot.  Zeitg.  1863,  pp.  329,  &c.). 
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THE  COURSE  OF  GROWTH  DURING  ELONGATION. 
PERIODIC  VARIATIONS. 


We  have  hitherto  treated  of  growlh  only  m  so  far  as  it  is  concerned  with 
the  production  of  configuration — of  the  external  and  internal  form  of  the  organs,  and 
through  this  of  the  whole  plant.  In  the  present  lecture  we  are  to  be  concerned 
with  growth  from  an  entirely  different  aspect.  We  place  before  ourselves  the  question, 
in  what  manner  does  the  growth  of  any  small  portion  of  a  plant  run  its  course  when 
it  passes  over  from  the  embryonic  condition  into  that  of  elongation,  in  order  subse- 
quenlly  to  reach  the  stage  where  its  external  growth  ceases  ? 

Here  again,  in  order  at  once  to  keep  in  view  a  concrete  case,  and  to  avoid  the 
tedious  enumeration  of  the  manifold  combinations  in  the  distribution  of  growth  in 
different  plants,  we  may  first  confine  our  remarks  to  the  tj^pical  shoots  and  roots  which 
have  a  terminal  growing-point ;  and,  in  order  to  limit  the  problem  still  more,  we  may 
first  concern  ourselves  exclusively  with  the  increase  in  length  of  such  organs — 
i.  e-  with  growth  parallel  to  the  axis  of  growth  ^ 

As  the  most  important  result,  it  is  first  to  be  insisted  upon  that  every  part  of  a 
plant,  and  in  fact  every  transverse  disc  of  it,  however  shorty  elongates  slowly  at  first, 
then,  with  increasing  rapidity,  attains  a  maximum  velocity  of  growth,  and  then  again 
grows  slowly  and  still  more  slowly,  until  the  growth  finally  ceases  altogether.  In 
order  lo  illustrate  this  in  as  simple  a  case  as  possible,  we  may  take  the  yoimg  long 
primary  root,  about  2-4  cm.  long,  of  a  seedling  of  V/aa  Faba  (the  common  Broad 
Bean).  Two  transverse  lines  of  Indian  ink  are  drawn  immediately  above  the 
growing-point,  by  means  of  a  small  sharp  camel-hair  pencil,  so  that  they  arc  exactly 
I  mm.  apart ;  this  then  denotes  the  length  of  a  transverse  disc  of  the  root.  The 
seedling  being  now  left  in  a  place  where  it  can  at  the  same  time  absorb  water  and 
respire  energetically,  and  therefore  where  growth  takes  its  normal  course  at  the 
expense  of  the  assimilated  reserve-materials,  it  is  only  necessary  to  measure  the 
length  of  the  transverse  disc  (originally  1  mm.)  at  certain  intervals  of  time,  in  order  to 


*  The  rood  cm  fundamental  work  on  growth  in  loigth,  is  my  treatise,  *  Über  den  Einßms  dir 
Lufttemperatur  und  des  Tageslichts  auf  die  stitndlichen  und  täglichen  Ander ungtn  des  Längeti' 
wacksthums  der  Interftodien,'  in  Arb.  des  bot.  Inst,  in  Wzbg.,  B.  1,  pp.  99,  &c.,  wbcrc  also  all  the 
then  existing  literature  is  thoronghly  and  critically  incorporated.  On  the  growth  in  length  of  roots, 
detailed  statements  and  cjuotations  are  found  in  my  treatise  *  Üi*er  das  IrVachsthtim  der  Haupt'  und 
Nehenwuruln*  op.  eil.  p.  ^85  (1873  and  1874).  ^^^  periodic  variations  of  growth  first  brought 
into  notice  in  my  first-named  treatise  were  subsequently  investigated  in  detail  by  Oscar  Drude 
KlMpöldinOt  B.  XXXXVIII,  No.  %,  Halle,  1881)  in  the  leives  of  Victoria  regia:  he  obtained  no 
better  information  as  to  the  cause  of  them,  however. 
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ascertain  the  elongation  or  growth  which  has  taken  place  in  the  same  intervals, 
subtracting  each  time  the  preceding  length  from  the  one  subsequently  measured,  and 
denoting  the  remainder  as  growth.  It  is  necessary  to  take  care,  however,  that  the 
temperature  remains  constant  during  the  periods  of  observation,  or,  since  this  is  very 
difficult  to  attain,  that  it  varies  within  equal  limits,  and  it  is  also  well  to  exclude 
the  light  from  the  object  under  observation,  because  this  also  influences  the  rapidity 
of  growth;  since  the  point  is  to  observe  the  process  of  growth  under  constant 
external  conditions.  Thus,  I  found  in  the  case  of  a  transverse  disc,  originally  i  mm. 
long,  above  the  growing-point  of  the  primary  root  of  a  seedling  of  Victa  FcJkl  grow- 
ing in  moist  air,  with  a  daily  recurring  variation  of  temperature  of  i8**-ai-5**C^  the 
following  alterations  in  a  period  of  24  hom-s : — 

Growth, 

ist  day 1.8  mm, 

2nd  „      ......       3.7    „ 

3rd       » 17-5         M 

4th    „ 165    „ 

6th    „      ......     17.0    „ 

6th    „ 14.5     „ 

7* 7-0    „ 

«th   „  Oto    „ 

Total     .     .     78*0  mm. 

A  similar  transverse  zone  of  the  intemode  of  a  shoot-axis,  marked  off  by  trans- 
verse lines  on  the  youngest  part  that  can  be  manipulated,  behaves  also  much  in 
the  same  way  as  that  on  a  root.  Thus,  for  example,  a  transverse  zone,  3*5  mm- 
long,  of  the  first  internode  of  a  seedling  of  Phaseolus  multiflorus,  was  marked  by  lines, 
and  the  following  elongations  or  growths  observed  in  each  period  of  24  hours — the  daily 
variation  of  temperature  being  from  10-2'*—  1 1"  R. 

Growth. 

ist  day 1.2  mm. 

and  „ 1.5    „ 

3rd 25    „ 

4th    , 5.5    „ 

5th    , 7-0    ,. 

6th 90,, 

7th 14-0    „ 

8th lo-o    „ 

9th   , 7-0    ». 

loth    „..,,..        2-0     „ 

Total     .     .     59.7  mm. 

Numerous  other  measurements  leave  no  doubt  that  the  growth  in  length  of 
transverse  discs  of  leaves  and  other  organs  also  runs  its  course  in  the  same  way,  and 
from  observations  of  another  kind  we  may  conclude  that  in  organs  which  consist 
only  of  simple  vesicles  not  divided  up  by  cell-walls,  the  behaviour  is  the  same. 

Every  small  transverse   zone  of  a  growing   organ  thus  exhibits   a   periodic 
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Variation  of  its  growth,  which  is  indej^endent  of  temperamre,  light,  and  other  forces 
which  influence  growth.  Since,  however,  wiLh  the  periodical  variation  of  these  latter, 
still  other  periodic  fluctuations  in  the  growth  in  length  of  such  a  part  may  make 
their  appearance  in  addition,  I  have,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  more  exactly, 
designated  the  phenomenon  characterised  above  as  /Ad  grand  period  of  gr^no/L 

If  we  now  take  such  a  transverse  zone  as  the  above,  limited  by  two  lines 
as  before  (but  further  distant  from  the  growing-point),  and  then  measure  its  lengths 
after  certain  intervals  of  time,  it  is  obvious  beforehand  that  this  transverse  zone, 
since  it  is  older  and  further  distant  from  the  growing-point,  must  be  from  the 
start  already  in  a  further  advanced  stage  of  growth.  The  case  may  occur,  for 
instance  (if  we  have  hit  upon  exactly  the  right  distance  from  the  growing-point), 
that  the  first  measured  elongation  forthwith  coincides  with  the  stage  of  maximum 
growth,  so  that  Qvtry  further  measurement  must  present  decreasing  elongations  ;  or 
the  zone  marked  by  the  transverse  lines,  if  still  further  from  the  growing-point 
may  be  found  already  from  the  beginning  in  a  condition  of  decreasing  growth,  so  that 
the  first  measurement  yields  a  small  and  each  succeeding  measurement  an  ever  smaller 
amount  of  growth.  And  if  we  have  taken  the  marked  zone  still  fürther  removed 
from  the  growing-point,  it  may  happen  that  it  has  already  ceased  to  elongate— that 
therefore  every  succeeding  measurement  gives  the  same  length. 

Thus  if  we  had  drawn  a  large  number  of  transverse  lines  on  a  root,  beginning 
from  the  growing-pointj  or  on  a  shoot-axis,  beginning  beneath  the  bud,  in  such  a  way 
that  the  lines  are  at  first  equally  distant  from  one  another^ — say  i  mm.  or  so — then 
on  measuring  the  lengths  of  these  portions  after  equal  inter\'als  of  time,  we  should  find 
that  the  portions  nearer  the  growing-point  at  first  show  an  increasing  rapidity  of 
growth,  and  that  some  one  of  these  portions  reveals  a  maximum  rapidity,  whereas 
the  transverse  zones  further  distant  from  the  growing-point  exhibit  in  the  same  period 
growths  or  elongations  which  are  so  much  the  less  the  more  distant  they  He  from 
the  growing-point  in  each  case. 

In  order  to  illustrate  this  also  by  a  definite  example,  the  following  observation 
may  be  quoted.  I  had  the  priraar}'  root  of  a  seedling  of  Vtcia  Faha  suMivided  into 
transverse  discs,  each  i  mm.  long,  by  means  of  lines  of  Indian  ink,  beginning  from  the 
growing-point.  After  24  hours  (at  20-5°  C),  the  root  having  grown  in  moist  air,  the 
marked  zones  showed  the  following  increments  :- — 

Number  of  transverse  disc.  In  crease. 

(Upper)    X o-i  mm. 

IX    .     .     -               .  .     0.2     ., 

Vlll 0.3     ., 

vn 0.5   „ 

VI   .     .     .  13    o 

V   .    .     .  16    „ 

IV    .     . 3-5    . 

in 8-2  „ 

II 5-8     ., 

(Root-apex)    1 i*5    m 

Total  growth  in  length     23*0  mm. 
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Here,  then,  that  transverse  disc  in  which  the  maximum  growth  took  place  was 
situated  above  the  second  zone  from  the  apex  of  the  root;  or,  in  other  words,  it  was 

the  third  of  the  marked  zones  in  which 
an  increment  of  8*3  mm.  resulted  in  the 
24  hours — the  original  length  being 
I  mm.  Nearer  to  the  apex,  as  well  as 
further  from  it,  the  amounts  of  growdi 
were  smaller.  We  may  thus  say,  shordy, 
that  at  a  distance  of  2-3  mm.  from  the 
growing-point  of  this  root  the  growth 
had  attained  its  maximum  rapidi^, 
whereas  it  was  very  slow  immediately 
behind  the  growing-point,  and  much 
further  distant  from  it  (10  nun.  in  the 
present  example)  only  amounted  to 
o-i  mm.  In  transverse  zones  still 
fiuther  distant,  no  further  growth  at 
all  was  to  be  detected. 

The  same  is  the  case  also  with  shoot- 
axes.  Since  in  these,  however,  the 
growth  is  distributed  over  longer 
stretches,  it  is  well  to  take  longer 
transverse  zones  at  once  from  the  com- 
mencement Thus,  beginning  from 
the  upper  end  of  the  first  intemode 
of  a  seedling  of  Phaseolus  mulitflorus^ 
a  number  of  equidistant  transverse 
lines  were  drawn,  marking  off  pieces  or  zones  each  3*5  mm.  long.  After  40  hours 
the  lengths  of  these  portions  were  measured,  and  the  following  growths  found  to  have 

occurred : — 

Number  of  zone.  Increase. 


FIG.  34&— A  scedlbif;  of  Vicia  Fa*a  (Broad  Bean).  ^  at  tb« 
beglnung  of  the  obtervation.  The  plant  U  fastened  to  a  coric 
by  means  of  a  needle  i«,  its  root  bdn^  in  water:  the  growing 
region  is  dirided  by  means  of  painted  lines  into  transverse  «ones 
(o— 10).  ß  the  same  plant  after  as  hours,  at  n«  C  ;  the  lines,  re* 
moTcd  come  distance  apart,  show  the  distribntioo  of  the  growth. 


(Beneath  the  bud)    I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

IX 

X 

XI 

(Lower  part  of  plant)    XII 


2-0  mm. 

2-5  » 

4-5  » 

66  „ 

5-5  M 

30  „ 

1-8  „ 

i-o  „ 

10  „ 

05  » 

05  ., 

05  » 


Total  growth  in  length     29-3  mm. 
After  what  has  been  said  above,  it  is  now  obvious  that  the  transverse  segment 
No.  IV,  if  we  had  observed  it  40  hours  previously,  would  have  shown  an  increment  of 
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Miy  4-5  mm.,  and  if  we  had  observed  it  40  hours  subsequently,  an  increment  of  only 
5'5  mm.     The  segment  IV  simply  happened  to  be  in  ib  stage  of  maximum  growth 
during  the  period  we  observed  it ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  segment  No.  Ill  would  have 
behav^ed  during  the  next  40  hours  exactly  like  IV,  whereas  the  segment  V  had  been, 
during  the  preceding  40  hours,  in  the  same  stage  that  IV  was  during  our  obser- 
vation.    That  is  to  say,  in  other  words  again,  the  whole  growing  region  of  a  root,  or 
of  an  internode,  or  of  any  organ  whatever  arising  from  a  growing-point,  consists  of 
transverse  zones,  which,  according  to  the  age  in  each  case  (i.  e.  according  to  the 
distance  from  the  growing-point),  are  in  different  stages  of  development :  each  of 
these  transverse  zones  begins  to  grow  slowly,  then  grows  more  and  more  rapidly  and 
attains  a  maximum  growth,  and  then  decreases  and  finally  ceases  to  grow  altogether. 
Although   it  has  been  impossible  hitherto  to    draw    transverse   lines  in   a  similar 
manner  on  the  non-cellular  utricles  of  such  plants  as  Vauchena^  Mucor  and  similar 
Coeloblastae,  we  have  nevertheless  every  reason  to  believe  that  even  in  them  the  state 
of  affairs  is  exactly  similar. 

ThiB   method   of  observ^ation   affords   us  at   the   same  time   an   opportunity 
of  learning  how  long  is  the  piece  of  a  root,  shoot-axis  or  other  organ  which  is 
actually  growing.      Hanng    drawn    equidistant   transverse  lines,  starting  from  the 
growing-point  of  a   root»  or  from  the  bud  of  a  shoot,  and  finding  at  a  certain 
distance   from   the   growing-point,  after  some   time — say  one   or  two   days — that 
certain    transverse    lines   have   not  separated  further  from  one  another  at  all^  but 
have    retained  their   original  distance   apart,  this  signifies  that  at  these  places  no 
more  growth  in  length  whatever  is  taking  place,  and  the  distance  between  the  first  Hne 
|ivhich  has  not  moved  and  the  growing-point  gives  us  the  length  of  the  growing 
pregion  of  the  particular  organ.     Even  a  glance  at  the  small  tables  above  at  once 
shows  that  this    length  is  strikingly  different  in  roots  and  in   internodes;    in  the 
primary  root   of   the  seedling    of    Victa  Faba  growth  has   already  ceased  at  a 
distance  of  lo-ii  mm.  from  the  growing-point;  in  the  first  internode  of  the  seedling 
shoot  of  Phasiolus,  on  the  contrary,  it  only  ceases  at  a  distance  of  la  x  3*5  mm. 
(i.  e.   about  4   cm.)  behind   the   growing-point.      The   differences,    however,    may 
be  much  greater  slill,   according   to  circumstances  in  each  case :    in  thin  lateral 
roots  the  growing  portion  behind  the  apex  may  be  2-4  mm.  in  length,  while  it 
may  attain  a  length  of  even  50  cm.  in  the  long  flowering  scapes  of  some  Phane- 
rogams ^     I  found,  for  example,  as  follows  : — 

In—  Length  of  growing  region  benenth  the  bud. 

^^_         FriiiUaria  imperialis   .     ,     .     .     7-9  cm.  . 
^^m        Aiitum  For  rum  ....    about    40    „    /  within  one  internode 

^^B         AUium  C(pa  .......       30    »,    1        (of  the  scape). 

^^H         Allium  atropurpureuM      ...       60    „    <' 

^^B         Cephalaria  procera  .     ....       35    „       {3  internodes). 

^^H         Polygonum  Suholdi      ....       '5    »»       (4-0  internodes), 

^^H        Asparagus  asper 20    „       (numerous  internodes). 

^^H         Valeriana  Phu 25    m       {4  internodes). 

^^  Dipsacus  Fullonum 40    „       (3-4  internodes). 

*  With  respect  to  the  distribution  of  growth  and  the  lengths  of  the  growing  portions  in  erect 
flowering  shoots,  cf,  my  treatise  '  Über  Wachsthum  und  Gtotrofumus  aufrtchter  Suttgd*  in  Flora, 

1873,  p.  331. 
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I  It  IS 


It  is  seen  from  this  lable  ihat  the  growing  region  of  a  shoot-axis  may  embrace 
one  or  several  internodes.  In  the  latter  case,  especially  when  the  iiKÜvidual 
intemodes  are  shari>ly  marked  off  from  one  another  by  large  leaves  which  clasp 
the  stem,  there  may  be  present  within  any  one  of  them  again  a  Hans 
zone  situated  at  the  base,  or  even  beneath  the  node,  which  behaves  just 
a  growing-point,  and  in  relation  to  which  the  increments  of  growth  increasel 
decrease  in  a  similar  manner. 

It  will  also  not  be  superfluous  to  point  out  that  meastirements  of  this 
especially  on  shoot-axes,  only  give  a  clear  idea  when  the  latter  have  already  a« 
a  certain  length :  for  at  first,  when  the  entire  shoot-axis  is  still  short  and  yoi 
all  the  parts  of  it  are  growing  in  length ;  only  when  a  certain  length  (i.  e,  a  ceitain 
age)  of  the  oldest  portions  is  attained,  does  growth  cease  at  certain  places,  and  it  is 
then  for  the  first  time  that  we  have,  at  a  definite  distance  from  the  growing-poij 
%  region  which  is  no  longer  growing,  as  was  assumed  in  our  last  table.  In  addil 
however,  the  case  may  also  occur  that  the  growth  as  a  whole  first  disappears  bent 
the  bud  of  a  long  flower-scape,  while  at  its  base  it  continues  for  some  time  loi 
proceeding  from  an  intercalary  zone  of  embr)'onic  tissue.  In  this  case  then  the 
sequence  of  the  partial  growths  is  reversed,  the  shoot-axis  being  pushed  up  as  it  were 
from  its  base.  The  same  may  take  place  in  very  different  ways,  even  in  closdy 
allied  plants ;  for  instance,  I  found  the  usual  form  of  distribution  of  growth  in  the 
flower  scapes  of  A  ilium  atropurpureum^  whereas  in  those  of  A,  Porrum  and  A,  C(pa 
in  the  later  stages  of  growth  there  is  a  basal  vegetative  zone  with  the  properties 
indicated. 

What  has  here  been  said  of  the  roots  and  shoot-axes  holds  good  generally 
{muialis  mutandü)  of  all  organs,  so  long  as  they  possess  a  growing-point  at  their  apex 
or  base,  since  the  matter  depends  simply  upon  the  passing  over  of  the  smallest 
transverse  zones  from  the  embryonic  into  the  definitive  condition»  and  it  is  to  be 
remarked  especially  with  respect  to  leaves,  that  the  processes  in  question  take  place 
not  only  in  the  longitudinal  direction,  but  also  in  the  direction  of  the  lateral  veins, 
much  as  in  the  case  of  the  lateral  shoots  of  a  main  shoot. 

The  fact  that  the  maximum  elongation  in  roots,  as  well  as  in  shoot-axes,  occurs 
only  at  a  certain  and  often  considerable  distance  from  the  growing-point,  toget 
with  other  observations,  warrants  the  assertion  that  in  the  growing-point  itself 
an  extremely  slow  growth  in  length  takes  place,  and  that,  consequently,  no  growth 
in  length  occurs  at  all  at  the  apical  protuberance  of  the  growing-point :   it  results  on 
careful  consideration  also  that  no  growth  in  length  can  take  place  at  the  apical 
protuberance,  but,  on  the  contrary,  always  occurs  first  beneath  the  apes,  and  rea< 
its  maximum   at   a  greater   distance   from   it.      This   remark   is   not  superfluc 
since  for  a  long  time  past,  with    incomprehensible    thoughtlessness,  the    growing- 
point,  and  particularly  its  apex,  was  held  to  be  the  place  of  most  energetic  gtoi 
in  length, 

If  it  is  observed  now  how  the  apex  of  a  shoot,  as  it  grows  upwards  in  the  course 
of  a  day,  elevates  itself  several  centimetres,  or  in  very  rapidly  and  actively  groi 
plants   some   decimetres,  or  moves    forwards   in   space   generally,  this   movem< 
must  not  be  ascribed  in  any  way  to    this  so-called  apical  growth  of  the  shoot : 
on  the  contrary,  the  bud  behaves  in  llie  main  passively  in  the  process,  since  it  is 
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pushed  forwards  by  the  transverse  zones  which  are  beneath  it  on  the  shoot-axis.  The 
movement  of  the  shoot-bud  in  space  is  the  sum  of  the  elongations  which  the  transverse 
sections  of  the  shoot-axis  beneath  the  bud  are  simultaneously  undergoing.  This  is 
more  especially  of  interest  in  the  case  of  the  roots:  in  their  case  also  the  so-called  apical 
growth  is  a  meaningless  expression,  for  the  growing-point  covered  with  the  root-cap 
is  driven  forwards  passively,  by  the  elongation  of  the  older  transverse  zones  of  the 
root  which  lie  behind  it  In  this  case,  however,  the  length  of  the  growing  portion 
is  remarkably  short,  only  2-10  mm.:  this,  however,  appears  really  to  be  of  advantage 
when  the  object  is  to  drive  the  root-apex  fonvard  in  the  soil.  The  root  behaves  in 
this  respect  hke  a  nail  being  driven  into  solid  wood  by  the  strokes  of  a  hammer. 
Where  this  regard  for  the  mechanical  conditions  of  the  forward  movement  of  the 
apex  of  the  root  is  not  necessary,  we  find  that  the  relations  of  growth  are 
different  even  in  roots.  In  the  long  atrial  roots  of  Aroids,  and  of  a  sj)ecies  of 
Cissus,  I  found*  by  measurements  that  the  elongating  region  situated  behind  the 
growing-point  is  of  considerable  length,  amounting  to  several  centimeters,  as  in 
the  case  of  shoot-axes ;  this  is  evidently  because  it  would  here  be  superfluous  to 
concentrate  the  force  which  drives  the  growing-point  forward  a  few  millimeters  behind 
the  latter,  as  is  necessary  in  the  case  of  roots  growing  in  the  resisting  earth. 

Instead  of  the  transverse  lines  mentioned  so  often,  it  is  also  possible  in  some 
cases  to  make  use  of  certain  natural  marks  for  observing  the  distribution  of  growth, 
provided  of  course  that  there  is  sufficient  ground  for  the  assumption  that  these  natural 
marks  are  equidistant  at  first,  and  also  stop  at  equal  distances  finally.  Thus, 
Askenasy*  employed  the  leaf-whorls  of  the  Characece,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same 
thing,  the  lengths  of  tlie  internodes,  in  order  to  gain  information  as  to  the  alterations 
in  space  and  time  of  the  growth,  from  the  growing-point  to  the  parts  fully  developed. 
In  the  same  way  It  is  possible  in  the  case  of  any  other  chosen  stems  with  numerous 
internodes  (which,  however, must  finally  attain  equal  lengths)  to  find  the  stages  of  growth 
of  the  individual  internode  to  a  certain  extent  severally  represented  in  the  then  existing 
stages  of  growth  of  all  the  internodes  which  are  still  elongating.  It  is  obvious  that 
such  an  experiment  will  not  be  possible  if  the  plant  is  of  such  a  nature  that  the 
various  internodes  attain  different  lengths,  or  differ  in  any  other  way  as  to  their 
relations  of  growth. 

In  the  case  of  organs  the  growing-point  of  which  terminates  in  an  apical  cell 
which  forms  either  one  series  of  segments  by  transverse  walls,  or  two  or  three  series  of 
segments  by  oblique  divisions,  the  length  of  the  surface  lying  between  each  two 
segment-walls  may  be  similarly  employed,  like  the  space  lying  between  two  artificially 
made  transverse  lines.  Provided  (and  this  is  actually  realised  in  most  cases,)  that 
the  successive  segments  have  equal  lengths  originally,  the  process  of  growth  may 
be  judged  from  the  relative  lengths  of  the  segments  lying  one  over  the  other.  Under 
certain  circumstances,  in  the  case  of  very  simple  organs  which  consist  of  one  cell 


*  I  described  the  abnormal  behaviour  of  aerial  roots  respecting  the  tcngth  of  the  growing  region 
in  Arb.  des  bot.  Inst,  in  Wzbg ,  B.  I,  p.  593  (1874), 

*  The  ingenious  treatise  of  E.  Askenasy,  depending  on  careful  reflection,  'Über  eine  ntut 
Methodt,  um  du  VtrthtilMng  der  WachsthuntiinUnsität  in  wachsindm  Theiltn  ett  bestimmin,^  is 
in  the  Verhandlungen  des  nat«rhktor.-mc<l.  V^ereinstu  Heidelberg,  N.  S.  II,  a  H.  ^Winter).  Unfor- 
tunately I  have  not  space  to  go  further  into  the  contents  of  this  treatise. 
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only,  it  is  likewise  possible  to  employ  certain  equably  distributed  sculpture  markings 
on  the  cell-wall  for  the  criticism  of  the  ways  and  means  by  which  the  growth  between 
them  advances.  Nevertheless  these  natural  aids  have  only  been  used  now  and  again 
so  far. 

Assuming  that  in  the  entire  length  of  the  growing  region  of  a  shoot-axis  or  root, 
or  even  in  any  one  portion  of  this  length,  at  any  time  whatever,  the  growth  takes  place 
a  little  more  rapidly  on  the  one  side  than  on  the  opposite  side,  it  is  obvious  that 
a  cmrature  must  diereby  be  produced,  and  that  this  is  the  more  pronounced 
the  greater  the  difference  in  the  elongation  of  the  two  opposite  sides.  Such 
phenomena  now  are  as  a  matter  of  fact  to  be  obsen'ed  very  commonly  during  the 
process  of  growth  in  length ;  they  are  distinguished  as  Nutations,  and  are  perceived 
the  more  easily  the  longer  the  growing  portion  and  the  more  energetic  the  elongation 
itself  is.  Hence  nutations  are  particularly  evident  in  the  case  of  rapidly  growing 
erect  flower -stalks.  The  leafless  flower -scapes  of  species  of  A/hum— e,g.  the 
common  kitchen  onion — are  founds  so  long  as  they  are  slill  growing  in  length,  to  be 
always  bent  over  towards  one  side*  often  to  such  an  extent  that  they  dcscriljc  more 
than  a  semicircle,  and  the  thin  flowering  scapes  o(  Allium  rohmdum  and  other  sf)ecies 
even  make  loops  in  this  manner  of  more  than  a  whole  circle.  Finally,  however, 
when  the  growth  is  ceasing  they  straighten  themselves  completely,  and  stand  quite 
erect.  On  observing  such  nutating  flower-stalks  from  hour  to  hour,  now,  and 
if  possible  in  the  dark  in  order  to  exclude  tlie  hcliotropic  curvatures  due  to  light,  it 
is  soon  noticed  that  the  curvature  does  not  always  remain  the  same,  but  alters  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  side  which  was  previously  concave  becomes  convex  after 
several  or  many  hours,  and  therefore,  of  course,  the  pendent  apex  bends  over  towards 
the  opposite  side.  In  the  intervals  also,  sometimes  one,  sometimes  another  side 
of  the  stem  becomes  convex,  so  that  the  apex  is  gradually  turned  towards  all 
parts  of  the  horizon;  and  in  particularly  exquisite  cases  the  change  proceeds  so 
that  the  apex  is  gradually  carried  round  in  a  circle,  or  to  put  it  better  and  more 
accurately,  it  moves  in  the  form  of  an  ascending  spiral  line,  because  during  this 
rotaüng  nutation  a  continuous  elongation,  and  therefore  an  ascent  of  the  ai>ex  in 
space,  takes  place. 

After  what  has  been  said  above,  the  phenomenon  finds  its  explanation  in  the 
fact  that  first  one  and  then  another  side  of  the  organ  elongates  more  rapidly 
than  the  rest.  If  this  takes  place  alternaiely  on  two  opposite  sides,  the  apex  therefore 
bends  over  at  one  time  to  the  left,  at  another  to  the  right ;  but  if  at  the  circumference 
of  the  organ  diff"erent  sides  in  succession  gradually  take  their  turns  in  the  process, 
then  the  pendent  apex  must  rotate  in  space.  'J'he  latter  case,  however,  is  regularly 
observed  to  any  considerable  extent  only  in  stTictly  radially  constructed  shoot-axes. 
I  found  such  to  be  the  case,  for  example,  in  the  scapes  of  Aliium^  in  the 
flower  stem  of  Brassica  napus  (Rape),  and  in  the  stem  of  Linttm  usitatissimum 
(Flax),  as  mcndoned  in  my  *  Handbuch  der  Exptrimenlal-Physkhgu*  (1865), p.  514  *. 


*  The  first  comroiiiiicatjon,.  so  far  äs  I  know,  made  on  the  phenomenon  which  I  subsequently 
roenltoned  in  my  '  Text-book  '  us  revolving  nutation,  and  which  has  been  lately  cKtcndcd  by  Darwin 
to  excessive  importance  as  circuinnutation,  is  found  cxpreised  in  my^Exfirirmntal-Physwiogit*  1865, 
p.  514,  among  the  movements  due  to  the  process  of  growth  itself,  in  the  words:— '  Here  also  belongs  the 
banging  over  of  rapidly  growing  leaf  and  flower  shoots,  which,  without  exhibiting  torsion,  become 
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The  phenomenon  in  question,  as  later  observations  have  shown,  occurs  very  commonly 
indeed  in  onhotropic  organs,  and  those  which  g^row  rapidly  in  length,  but  it  is  certainly 
an  unwarranted  exaggeration  on  the  part  of  Darwin,  who  designates  it  circumnutation, 
to  consider  this  as  a  universal  property  appertaining  to  all  growing  organs  ;  above  all, 
it  is  certainly  not  true  of  normal  and  vigorously  growing  roots*  That  Darwin 
ascribes  circumnutation  to  the  latter  depends  on  imperfect  obser\'ation,  since  it 
may  easily  be  demonstrated  that  his  roots  were  improperly  cultivated  and  diseased. 
I  had,  long  before  Darwin's  observations,  shown  that  the  roots  of  terrestrial  plants 
growing  in  moist  air  soon  become  diseased,  assume  abnormal  conditions,  and  may 
then  exhibit  pronounced  nutations  which,  however,  are  not  to  be  observed  in  normal 
primary  roots  of  seedlings  growing  in  damp  earth  or  in  water. 

The  nutations  which  take  place  <lunng  the  unfolding  of  most  foliage  leaves  are 
very  conspicuous ;  so  long  as  these  belong  to  the  bud  at  the  apex  of  the  shoot, 
their  posterior  side  (outer,  and  subsequently  under  side)  grows  more  strongly, 
a  fact  upon  which  the  formation  of  buds  depends.  When  now  the  oldest  external 
leaves  of  a  bud  are  about  to  unfold,  the  growth  in  length  commences^and  to  this 
we  may  in  this  case  consider  the  growth  in  surface  of  the  lamina  as  due — to 
become  stronger  on  the  inner  side  (the  subsequent  upper  side)  than  that  of  the 
dorsal  side,  and  this  continues  till  the  leaf  has  assumed  a  horizontal  or  obhque 
position,  in  which  it  then  becomes  fixed.  In  most  simple  leaves  the  process 
presents  little  that  is  remarkable;  in  the  large  complex  leaves  of  the  Ferns  and 
Cycads,  on  the  contrary,  the  young  leaves  are  rolled  inwards  at  the  growing-point 
like  a  helix,  the  lateral  parts  of  the  lamina  each  for  itself  showing  lateral  involution 
at  the  same  time.  With  increasing  growth  the  leaf-stalk  and  midrib^  and  iikevvise 
the  lateral  parts  of  the  leaf,  now  become  extended  straight,  beginning  from  below 
and  proceeding  upwards,  so  that  in  the  middle  stages  of  unfolding  the  upper  younger 
part  of  the  leaf  is  still  coiled  up  like  a  helix,  whereas  the  lower  is  already  unfolded 
and  extended  flat.  At  last  the  uppermost  part  of  the  leaf  also  becomes  completely 
unrolled  and  extended  ;  however,  in  some  Ferns  the  upper  end  of  the  leaf  continually 
retains  this  involution,  because  a  growing-point  exists  at  its  apex  by  means  of  which 
such  a  leaf  is  capable  of  a  so-called  unlimited  growth  in  length. 

The  long,  filiform,  and  even  branched  tendrils  of  the  cucurbitaceous  plants 
behave,  with  respect  to  their  nutation,  quite  like  the  leaves  of  Ferns.  Concealed 
in  the  young  state  between  the  leaves  of  the  bud,  they  are  coiled  up  into  a  helix 
with  numerous  turns;  subsequently,  proceeding  from  below  upwards,  they  become 
completely  unrolled  and  extended  straight.  The  matter  does  not  end  here, 
however,  but  during  the  growth  in  length  which  still  continues  for  several  days 
nutations  make  their  appearance,  causing  the  tendril  to  bend  over  in  all  directions 


beat  in  turna  towards  the  ea^t,  west,  north,  and  south,  quite  independently  of  the  position  of  the  sun, 
and  altogether  independent  of  the  light  (e.  g.  Allium  Porrum,  A.  Cepä,  Brassica  napus,  Litium 
ujitatissimum),  since  it  occurs  even  in  profound  and  constant  darkness.*  These  short  statements  of  mine 
were  based  on  very  detailed  investigations,  which,  however,  have  not  been  published :  cf.  note  4,  löc.  cit. 
also.  Dulrochct,  moreover,  had  already  observed  nutations  in  Pimm  (*  Comptcs  rend/  T.  xvii, 
1843,  p.  989).  Danvin  subsequently  ronde  evident  the  significance  of  the  nutation  of  twining  and 
tendril-bearing  plants,  but  did  not  recognise  as  such  the  spiral  and  spontaneous  nutation  of  twining 
plants,  whence  arose  his  entirely  false  theory  of  twining* 
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successively  like  the  flower-stems  described  above.  The  advantage  which  not  oclf 
these  but  also  all  other  tendrils  derive  from  this  nutation  we  shall  consider  more 
closely  later,  when  considering  their  phenoroena  of  irritability*  There  I  shall  abo 
show  more  in  detail  that  the  still  in  part  obscure  movements  of  iwiniogj^  shoot- 
axes,  such  as  those  of  the  Hop,  Bindweed,  An'siolochia,  Ahha,  Mfm'sptrmum  «id 
many  others  depend  in  part  at  least  simply  on  nutations,  or  are  introduced  by 
such;  if  tips  of  shoots,  a 0-30  cm.  long,  of  twining  plants  which  have  not  as  yet 
coiled  round  a  support  are  cut  off,  and  placed  singly  in  tall  glass  cylinders 
with  a  little  water,  they  grow  on  actively  for  some  days,  becoming  coiled  in  the 
form  of  a  spiral  which  not  rarely  exhibits  3-4  or  more  turns.  However,  I  shall 
return  to  the  details,  merely  mentioning  this  phenomenon  now  as  a  particular  awe 
of  nutation  ^ 

As  tendrils  and  twining  plants  derive  advantage  from  nutation  (which  is  Indeed 
indispensable  for  the   life  of  these  plants),  so  also   numerous  plants  derive  other 

advantages  from  the  often  active  nutations 
of  their  stamens.  It  is  a  very  comnion 
phenomenon,  especially  in  large  flowers 
with  long  stamens,  that  the  stamens,  when 
the  anthers  are  about  to  empty  thdr 
pollen,  undergo  various  cur\'atures  as  they 
grow,  as  is  perceived  unusually  clearly 
for  example  in  the  Indian  Cress  (7>^ 
paoluui),  and  still  more  in  Dkfamnus  (Fig. 
347).  These  nutations  of  the  stamens  are 
frequently  accompanied  by  corresponding 
movements  of  the  style,  and  usually  serve 
the  purpose  of  giving  the  anthers  that 
position  in  the  flower  which  is  necessary  in 
the  transference  of  the  pollen  by  insects 
from  one  flower  to  the  stigma  of  another. 

The  nutations  thus  present  us  with 
instructive  examples  of  how  a  capacity  of 
the  plant  conditioned  by  growth,  and  for  and  by  itself  useless,  is  found  to  be  very 
common,  and  how  certain  plants  then  develope  this  movement  further  and  make  it 
useful  for  themselves,  sometimes  in  order  to  live  as  climbing  plants,  sometimes  in 
order  to  ensure  their  fertilisation. 

The  majority  of  twining  shoot-axes  exhibit  torsions — i.e,  where  angles  or  grooves 
project  on  the  segments  of  the  stem  and  at  first  run  parallel  with  the  axis  of  growth, 
they  are  subsequently  found  on  the  fully  grown  internodes  in  the  form  of  spiral 
lines  running  round  the  shoot-axis.  It  is  easy  to  see  on  internodes  which  are  grow- 
ing how  the  torsion  gradually  arises  and  proceeds ;  but  it  would  be  very  difficult 
without  geometrical  discursions  to  show  the  processes  of  growth  through  which  the 


F(&  347^— KuiaisoB  6f  itie  «tusens  otDietammu 
/i^mmtlim :  tlto«c  the  anther«  of  vhkh  Im«  ae( 
yet  opened  are  curved  dowitwaMK,  tboM;  Hilb 
opened  anthcn  upward«. 


^  Concemtn^  the  spiral  nutation  of  twining  stems,  st&tenients  in  some  detail  are  foaod  m  mj 
*NoiU  iibtr  Sshtingpßanttn '  (Arb.  des  bot.  Inst,  in  Wibg,  B.  II,  1882,  p.  719) :  further  on,  how- 
evefj  in  the  fifth  series  of  the  present  lectures,  I  shall  make  these  more  complete  on  the  biu«  of  my 
most  rece&l  observations. 
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torsions  come  into  existence.  A  sufficiently  clear  idea  of  the  matler  may  be 
obtained  by  taking  a  straight  piece  of  caoutchouc  tubing  or  a  leaden  tube,  and 
fastening  one  end  of  it  in  some  mantier,  while  the  other  end  is-  seized  with  the  fingers 
or  a  pair  of  tweezers  and  then  twisted.  By  this  means  the  superficial  layers  of  the 
body  will  be  subjected  to  elongation,  while  its  axis,  or  middle  Une,  undergoes  no 
elongation  at  all,  or  if  it  is  at  ilic  same  time  pulled  in  this  direction^  only  a  slight 
one.  It  is  obvious  that  something  similar  must  occur  by  means  of  the  processes  of 
growth  during  the  torsion  of  the  stem. 

Since  then  the  internodes  of  a  twining  stem  which  are  some  distance  from  the 
bud  are  made  to  undergo  torsion  by  growth,  the  bud  and  the  youngest  internodes 
which  have  not  yet  suffered  torsion  must  be  passively  twisted  or  rotated  around  their 
own  axis — a  movement  wliich  may  easily  be  demonstrated  by  observing  one  of  the 
younger  leaves  from  hour  to  hour :  it  is  then  seen  that  it  is  found  first  on  the 
upper  side,  then  for  example  on  the  left  flank,  subsequently  on  the  underside,  and 
finally  on  the  right  flank  of  the  oblique  or  horizontal  freely  suspended  tip  of  the  shoot. 
The  torsions  of  twining  plants  must  in  some  way  be  causally  connected  with  their 
very  strong  and  long-continued  growth  in  length ;  since  even  in  shoot-axes  which 
do  not  climb,  and  which  in  the  normal  condition  are  absolutely  without  torsion,  it  is 
possible  to  produce  torsions  by  intensifying  the  growth  in  length*.  I  pointed 
out  twenty  years  ago  in  this  connection  that  the  seedling  stems  of  the  Gourd, 
Buckwheat,  and  other  plants,  when  allowed  to  grow  in  profound  darkness,  where  they 
attain  an  enormous  length,  exhibit  very  evident  torsions,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
movements  connected  with  this  occasionally  become  wound  around  neighbouring 
objects  of  like  kind,  much  as  two  twisted  packthreads  lying  parallel  and  close 
together  spontaneously  wrap  themselves  round  one  another. 

The  question  has  often  been  raised  whether  any  diiference  in  the  growth  of  the 
plant  by  day  and  by  night  exists,  and  what  it  is.  The  question  is  in  itself  more  of 
'practical  than  of  theoretical  interest.  Its  experimental  treatment,  which  I  accom- 
plished in  the  years  1870-71,  gave  me  an  opportunity,  however,  of  going  more  deeply 
into  the  difficult  problem  of  growth,  since  ii  was  soon  shown  that  this  apparently  so 
simple  question  is  only  to  be  answered  when  all  the  external  and  internal  factors  of 
growth  are  known  and  carefully  balanced  against  one  another;  and  since  my  treatise 
[concerning  the  matter  {*Üdtr  den  Einflms  der  Ltißtemperaiur  und  des  Tagedühks  auf 
die  stündlichen  und  täglichen  Änderungen  des  Längenwachsthums  der  Internodien*)  first 
provided  a  firm  basis  for  investigations  in  this  direction,  and  has  become  the  starting- 
point  of  various  investigations  during  the  last  ten  years,  it  may  be  well  to  go  some- 
what more  in  detail  into  the  contents  of  this  treatise'. 

*  The  influence,'  I  wrote,  '  which  the  x^arying  temperature  of  the  air  and  the 
periodic  alternation  of  daylight  and  nocturnal  darkness  exert  on  the  growth  in  length 
of  internodes  and  leaves  after  they  have  passed  out  of  the  bud-condition,  has  often 


*  I  first  described  the  torsions  of  the  stems  of  etiolated  seedlings  mentioned  in  the  text  in  my 
itisc  *Über  den  Einßuss  des  Tageslukts  auf  Neubildung  und  Entfaltung*  ^Bot.  Zeit,  1863,  !*• 

Beilage,  p.  16 — on  p.  17,  to  the  left,  however,  the  words  *von  Cucurbita*  should  be  added  after 
•  dtts  hypocotylc  Glitd  ciioHrter  Kdmpßanzen  '). 

•  The  general  considcratioas  on  growth  here  given  in  abstract  arc  contained  in  my  treatise  first 
cited  (cf.  note  1,  p.  539). 
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been  the  subject  of  investigation.  Christopher  Jacob  Trew,even  so  long  ago  as  1717, 
published  long-continued  daily  measurenients  on  the  flower-scape  o^  Agav€  americaaa^ 
combined  with  observations  on  the  temperature  and  weather ;  but  it  was  no<  ifll  % 
hundred  years  afterwards  that  Ernest  Meyer  (1827)  and  Mulder  (1829)  gave  a  new 
impulse  to  investigation  in  this  direction,  and  they  were  then  followed  by  Van  der 
Hopp,  De  Vriese  (1847-48),  and  others.  The  important  questions,  however,  were 
gone  into  more  thoroughly  by  Harting  (1842),  Caspary  (1856),  and  Rauwenhoff 
(1867). 

*  These  observations,  industriously  and  perseveringly  carried  on,  led  to  no  definite 
answ*er,  nor  even  lo  the  establishment  of  an  actually  useful  method,  and  a  careful  survey 
of  them  shows  that  scarcely  any  two  observers  came  to  the  same  conclusion,  and  thai 
the  discovery  of  any  causal  relation  of  growth  in  length  to  temperature  and  light  was 
in  fact  impossible,  since  on  the  one  hand  the  questions  to  be  answered  were  not  put 
^ith  sufficient  clearness  and  definiteness,  and  on  the  other,  the  probable  sources  of 
error,  and,  accordingly,  the  difficulties  of  accurate  obsenation,  were  left  more  or  less 
unnoticed.  Meanwhile  there  appeared  another  series  of  publications  simply  of 
repeated  measurements  of  lengths,  no  regard  at  all,  or  not  sufficient,  being  paid  to 
the  external  conditions,  w  hence  although  some  idea  was  obtained  of  the  continual  want 
of  uniformity  of  growth  during  different  days  and  at  different  times  of  the  day,  the 
causes  of  these  were  not  registered:  some  observers,  in  fact,  confined  themselves 
to  merely  demonstrating  the  difference  between  diurnal  and  nocturnal  growth, 
not  reflecting  that  *  day  *  and  '  m'ght '  signify  to  the  plant  different  and  very  variable 
complications  of  conditions  of  growth,  and  that  such  a  mode  of  stating  the  question 
cannot  possibly  lead  to  the  discovery  of  causal  connections,  so  long  as  the  individoal 
factors  which  are  contained  in  the  ideas  day  and  night  (so  far  as  the  plant  is  con* 
cerned)  are  not  known.  In  this  sense  the  contributions  of  Seitz,  Meyen,  Martins,  and 
Duchatre,  for  example,  arc  useless  for  our  purpose. 

^I  have,  though  with  considerable  interruptions,  been  engaged  since  1869  with 
the  completion  of  more  exact  methods  of  observation,  and  have  allempled  to  classify 
and  render  clear  the  questions  to  be  answered.' 

This  was  done  by  means  of  the  following  considerations,  *  With  few  exceptions 
the  majority  of  observers  of  growth  in  length  have  selected  parts  of  plants  which  are 
remarkable  for  a  very  considerable  growth  in  a  short  time.  The  huge  flowering 
stems  of  the  Agaves  especially  afforded  repeatedly,  on  account  of  their  rapid  growth, 
the  inducement  to  the  making  of  such  observations :  such  objects  were  selected 
because  observers  were  satisfied  simply  to  measiure  the  growth  in  length  with  \ 
rule  laid  directly  on  the  part  of  the  plant  observed.  But  even  granted  that  in  the 
case  of  quickly  growing  plants  sufficiently  exact  measurements  are  to  be  made  in  this 
manner  in  intervals  of  lime  of  from  one  to  several  hours,  still,  other  evils  make 
their  appearance  of  which  I  will  particularise  two  only.  In  the  first  place,  plants 
which  grow  so  rapidly  that  even  only  four  to  six  sufficiently  exact  measurements 
daily  can  be  made,  are  rarely  to  be  obtained  :  one  is  at  the  mercy  of  chance, 
and  a  methodical  and  connected  scries  of  observations  can  scarcely  ever  be  com- 
pleted. In  the  second  place  such  plants  (c.  g.  Agaves,  Musaceae,  Victoria  regia)  are 
usually  so  large  that  it  is  necessary  to  undertake  the  observations  in  greenhouses  or  in 
the  open  air,  and  therefore  under  conditions  where  they  are  exposed  to  very  large  and 
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irregular  changes  of  temperature  and  light,  and  of  the  moisture  of  the  air  and  soil,  which 
it  is  quite  impossible  for  the  obsen^er  to  reg:ulate  and  to  overcome.  The  comparison 
of  the  earlier  observations  shows  that  these  circumstances  have  contributed  in  an 
important  degree  to  make  the  results  not  only  of  different  observers,  but  even  of  the 
same  observer,  conspicuously  different  and  mutually  contradictory. 

*  On  these  grounds  I  regarded  it  as  the  first  problem  to  discover  a  method  ol 
observation  which  allows  of  the  measurement  of  any  chosen  and  even  slowly  growing 
small  plant  with  sufficient  accuracy,  and  where  possible  hourly.  Suitable  objects, 
completely  adapted  for  the  purpose,  are  even  in  this  case  sufficiently  difficult  to 
obtain,  bot  still  may  be  prepared  by  careful  cultivation  in  pots :  once  obtained, 
however,  they  may  be  submitted  to  observation  in  the  laboratory  under  conditions 
which  can  be  varied  as  may  be  desired. 

*  The  mode  of  putting  the  question  here  arises,  as  in  all  experimental  invest!» 
gations,  from  the  consideration  of  pertinent  jihenomena  already  known,  whence  may 
be  drawn  the  conclusions  which  may  possibly  l.>e  expected. 

'  If  the  object  is  to  gain  information  as  to  the  process  of  growth  in  length 
of  a  part  of  a  plant,  in  such  a  way  that  one  obtains  not  only  a  connected  idea  of 
it  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  but  is  also  able  to  criticise  the  effects  which 
definite  variations  of  temperature,  illumination,  and  moisture  induce,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  measure  the  growtlis  during  short  intervals  of  time — i.  e.  in  one,  two,  or 
three  hours — and  at  the  same  time  to  know  how  the  process  of  growth  would  have 
proceeded  if  these  external  causes  had  remained  constant. 

*That  in  the  plant  itself  causes  are  active  which,  quite  independently  of  tlie 
variation  in  external  conditions,  sometimes  accelerate  the  growth  in  length,  sometimes 
retard  it,  was  moreover  to  be  expected,  and  might  be  in  part  concluded  from  what 
was  hitherto  known,  Harting  had  already  found  that  the  stems  of  Hops  grow  at 
first  slowly  and  then  more  and  more  quickly,  attain  a  maximum  of  rapidity,  and  then 
agäm  grow  more  and  more  slowly  till  growth  at  length  ceases.  Munter  also, 
although  his  numerous  observations  were  made  at  very  varying  temperatures, 
recognised  this  fact,  and  expressed  it  in  these  words: — "In  addition  to  the  daily 
rhythm,  composed  of  exacerbation  and  remission,  an  increase,  climax  and  diminution 
{incremtntum,  acme^  decremcnium)  of  the  intensity  of  growth  take  place.  The  lengths 
produced  rhythmically  at  first  increase,  ascend  to  a  certain  height,  and  then  diminish 
down  to  complete  cessation."  Rauwenhoff,  so  far,  has  most  definitely  expressed  the 
fact  that  in  the  course  of  a  period  of  vegetation  the  growth  of  the  stem  first  increases, 
attains  a  maximum,  and  llien  slowly  ceases.' 

I  then  pointed  out,  from  the  statements  of  Harting,  Münster  and  Rauw^enhoff, 
the  existence  of  a  grand  period  of  growth,  and  demonstrated  it  for  individual 
transverse  zones  of  stems  and  roots — a  fact  with  which  we  have  indeed  already 
become  acquainted  above.  The  irregular  variations  of  growth,  subsequently 
mentioned  over  and  over  again,  although  without  satisfactory  result,  by  different 
observers,  and  apparently  effected  chiefly  by  internal  changes,  were  likewise  first 
formally  expressed  by  me  in  this  treatise: — *If  then  the  grand  curve  of  growth 
affords  an  example  of  liow  the  rapidity  of  growth  of  a  part  of  a  plant  becomes  equably 
changed  independently  of  external  influences,  or  even  in  spite  of  them,  it  is  to  be 
insisted  upon,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  powerful  fluctuations  in  the  growth  in  length 
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perceived  in  half-hourly  or  hourly  observations  indicate  the  existence  of  other  interna! 
causes  which,  likewise  independently  of  external  influences,  aid  in  determining  the 
rapidity  of  growth«  I  have  designated  this  phenomenon  as  '*  discontinuous  variatioiiB 
of  growth." 

*  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  knowledge  of  the  grand  period,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
discontinuous  ^^ariations  of  growth,  will  at  some  subsequent  date  be  of  considerable 
use  for  a  theory  of  the  mechanics  of  growth.  Here  however  I  have  only  brought 
forward  both  plienomena  because  a  knowledge  of  them  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
study  of  the  effects  of  external  influences  on  growth  in  length,  and  because  the 
experimental  establishment  of  causal  relations  is  rendered  extremely  difficult  by 
them.  Given  for  example  the  case  where  a  growing  intemode  is  obsen*ed  in  con- 
stant moisture  and  darkness  but  with  variable  temp^erature»  then  the  differences  of 
growth  obtained  in  considerable  periods  (several  days  for  example)  are  not  to  be 
taken  forthwith  as  functions  of  the  different  temperatures,  since  the  phase  of 
the  grand  period  is  altering  at  the  same  time  ;  it  may  happen  that  the  higher 
temperature  (beneath  the  optimum)  coincides  with  a  smaller  hourly  or  daily  growth, 
because  the  intemode  at  this  time  is  in  a  condition  where  it  is  less  capable  of  growth 
generally.  It  is  easy  to  suppose,  in  order  to  avoid  this  difiBculty,  the  plant  ex- 
posed to  different  temperatures  quickly  one  after  another,  and  the  pbaae-difference 
of  the  grand  period  thus  reduced  to  a  minimum ;  but  the  discontinuous  variations  of 
growth  which  make  their  appearance  quite  irregularly  might  sometimes  increase,  some- 
times diminish,  the  effect  of  the  temperature  on  the  growth,  without  our  being  in  a 
position  to  decide  how  much  is  to  be  placed  to  the  account  of  one  or  of  the  other.  Very 
much  the  same  difificulties  would  repeat  themselves  when  the  temperature  is  constanc, 
with  regard  to  the  action  of  variable  illumination  or  moisture  in  short  periods  of  time, 

*  This  complication  with  internal  disturbances,  in  cases  where  the  object  is  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  effects  of  external  agents  on  growth,  makes  it  not  only 
necessary  to  multiply  the  number  of  observations  enormously,  but  it  also  entails 
our  being  but  seldom  in  a  position  to  derive  from  the  numbers  expressing  hourly 
growth  any  causa!  connection  at  all ;  in  order  to  ascertain  this  it  is  necessary  to  draw 
these  numerical  values  as  co-ordinates,  and  the  curves,  properly  constructed,  theo 
generally  reveal  the  causal  relations/  I  then  showed  further  in  what  manner  the 
moisture  of  the  environment  may  co-operate  in  influencing  the  rapidity  of  giowtli,  by 
means  of  its  influence  on  the  turgescence  of  the  cells,  and  how  in  considerations  of 
this  kind  this  fact  has  to  be  borne  in  mind.  In  the  second  place  the  influence  of 
temperature  on  growth  required  quite  special  and  closer  consideration,  which  I  gave 
in  the  follow  ing  words  i — •  That  growth  only  begins  when  a  certain  lower  temperature 
(the  specific  zero  point)  is  passed,  that  it  is  accelerated  so  much  the  more  the  higher 
the  temperature  is,  and  lliat  at  a  certain  higher  temperature,  the  optimum  temperature 
(between  zo*'  and  30°  C),  a  maximum  rapidity  of  growth  occurs,  and  that,  moreover, 
as  the  temperature  rises  still  further  the  growths  again  decrease,  I  have  already 
shown  to  be  true  for  seedlings,  and  Koppen  has  confirmed  it  in  his  work  quoted. 
Moreover  Harting  (1842)  had  already  inferred  from  his  observations  a  similar 
behaviour  on  the  part  of  the  shoots  of  the  Hop,  but  without  contributing  convincing 
proofs  of  it. 

*  These   facts   are  to  be   realised,  so   far  as  the  problem  lying  before   us   is 
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concerned,  only  in  so  far  that  it  must  be  noticed  in  the  first  place  that  temperatures 
below  the  specific  zero -point  exert  no  influence  on  growth  whatever,  or,  put  better, 
do  not  allow  it  to  take  place,  and  that  temperatures  beyond  the  optimum  act 
injuriously.  Since,  however,  m  the  natural  course  of  things  temperatures  above 
the  optimum  only  seldom  occur,  and  in  experiments  can  be  avoided,  1  shall  in  what 
follows  pass  over  that  entirely,  and  understand  by  higher  temperatures  only  such  as 
are  below  the  optimum,  and  therefore  favourable.  That  even  within  these  limits  no 
simple  relation  between  temperature  and  the  rapidity  of  growth  exists,  follows  already 
from  Harting's  investigations,  and  I  have  demonstrated  it  in  detail  elsewhere  in  the  case 
of  seedlings;  and  it  is  even  obvious,  because  in  view  of  the  existence  of  the  grand  period 
and  the  discontinuous  variations  of  growth,  a  simple  proportionality  between  growth 
and  temperature  is  inconceivable^  when  one  and  the  same  part  of  the  plant  is  con- 
cerned at  different  times.  In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  only  so  much  can 
be  said,  that,  starling  from  the  specific  zero  up  to  the  optimum,  the  rapidity  of  growth 
is  the  greater  the  higher  the  temperature. 

*  When  one  speaks  of  the  action  of  temperature  on  growth,  it  is  tacitly  assumed 
that  tlie  temperature  indicated  by  the  thermometer  also  actually  exists  in  the  growing 
part  of  the  plant.  ^Miere  roots  are  concerned,  which  are  growing  in  soil  and  round  a 
ihermomeler  stuck  between  ihem  in  the  soil,  the  assumption  is  certainly  warranted; 
such  is  not  the  case^  however,  when  the  temperature  of  the  air,  according  to  a 
thermometer  suspended  in  it,  is  compared  with  the  growth  of  a  part  of  a  plant  in  the 
air.  Since  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  as  well  as  the  part  of  the  plant  concerned 
owe  their  temperature  to  the  conduction  and  radiation  of  heat,  and  these  are  certainly 
materially  different  in  the  two  cases,  for  this  reason  alone  it  will  occur  but  rarely 
that  the  temperature  of  the  growing  tissue  is  exactly  given  by  the  thermometer 
suspended  near  iL  To  this  is  to  be  added  that  in  an  atmosphere  not  completely 
saturated  with  aqueous  vapour  the  plant  transpires,  and  thereby  becomes  cooled,  and 
this  does  not  lake  place  in  the  case  of  the  dry  thermometer  ;  on  the  other  hand,  how- 
ever, it  is  certain  that  a  wet  thermometer  will  be  much  more  cooled  by  evaporation 
from  its  surface  than  the  plant,  the  evaporation  from  which  is  much  smaller  in  relation 
to  the  surface  and  mass.  Unless  the  opportunity  occurs  therefore  to  plunge  the  thermo- 
meter into  the  observed  internode  itself  (and  that  has  never  been  done  so  far^  and  is 
impossible  in  the  case  of  small  plants),  the  thermometer  near  the  plant  gives  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  latter  only  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  manner.  If  the  observation  is  made  in 
the  open  air,  in  draughts  and  rapid  variations  of  temperature,  or  under  circumstances 
where  the  plant  observed  receives  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  the  temperature  of  the  plant 
will  often  be  very  different  from  that  of  the  thermometer ;  but  even  this  source  of  error 
is  reduced  to  a  minimum  when  the  observation  is  made  in  a  room  with  still  air,  slow 
and  small  variations  of  temperature,  and  in  diffuse  light,  I  shall  indicate  subsequently 
the  means  which  I  employed  to  render  this  error  of  obser\'ation  as  slight  as  possible, 

*  Quite  apart  from  the  fact  that  under  certain  circumstances  the  temperature  of  a 
growing  sub-aerial  part  of  a  plant  may  be  altered  also  by  the  temperature  of  the  water 
taken  up  by  the  roots,  and  by  the  exchange  of  heat  with  the  soil,  the  influence  of  the 
soil  is  of  importance  in  yet  another  connection*  K  the  air,  and  with  it  the  part  of 
the  plant  above  ground,  undergoes  rapid  and  large  variations  of  temperature,  these 
make  themselve«  felt  only  slowly  and  to  a  less  extent  in  the  soil  and  roots ;  by  this 
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means»  however,  the  turgescence  of  the  plant  may  be  altered  ]  for  instance,  if  the  soil 
is  very  wann  the  roots  take  up  much  water  and  the  turgescence  is  increased*  if  the 
temperature  of  the  air  does  not  suffice  to  cause  active  transpiration  (such  is  the  case 
for  example  in  the  evening  after  a  warm  day) ;  on  the  contrary,  the  turgescence  is 
diminished  if,  the  temperature  of  the  soil  being  low,  the  roots  take  up  water  slowly, 
while  a  warm  wind  or  sunsliine  incites  the  leaves  to  transpire  strongly  (as,  for  example, 
after  sunrise  after  a  cold  night).  By  tlie  alterations  of  turgescence  thus  brought  about, 
however,  the  recorded  rapidity  of  growth  will  be  affected  at  ihe  same  time.  During 
observations  in  the  open,  also,  these  conditions  may  distort  llie  result  as  to  tlie  effect 
of  temperature, which  is  being  investigated,  until  it  is  imrecognisable,  and  thus  observa- 
tion in  the  laboratory  again  recommends  itself,  where  the  air  is  quiescent  and  very 
slow  and  slight  variations  of  temperature  take  place,  to  which  the  earth  in  the  flow-er- 
p<)t  can  adapt  itself:  although  under  such  conditions  the  temperature  of  the  latter  is 
usually  several  degrees  lower  than  that  of  the  air,  the  difference  is  nevertheless  small 
and  almost  constant — i.  e.  the  tcmjierature  of  the  air  and  of  the  soil  (in  the  pot)  if 
represented  as  cur\'es  almost  coincide.' 

A  third  category  of  influences  affecting  the  daily  course  of  growth  occurs  in  the 
alternation  of  light  and  darkness — in  the  decrease  and  increase  in  the  intensity  of  the 
light.  '  Unfortunately/  I  said,  *  we  have  as  yet  no  convenient  method  of  so  measuring 
the  varying  intensities  of  light  that  the  measurements  are  directly  applicable  to  the  ob- 
servation of  plants:  measurements  of  the  brightness  perceptible  by  the  eye,  even  if  they 
could  be  conveniently  determined,  would  present  something  other  than  the  required 
measurement  of  those  rays  of  light  which  influence  growth  in  length;  for  these, as  direct 
'observation  and  the  heliotropism  occurring  in  coloured  light  show,  are  the  blue,  violet, 
and  ultra-violet,  that  is»  the  inappropriately  so-called  chemical  rays  for  which  Bunsen 
and  Roscoe  have  devised  a  method  of  measurement,  the  manipulation  of  which, 
however,  for  our  purposes  would  entail  great  difficulties.  Since  it  results  from 
the  determinations  made  by  ihe  observers  mentioned,  that  the  **  chemical  intensity"  of 
daylight,  in  genera!  rapidly  increases  from  sunrise  to  mid-day,  to  decrease  thence 
till  sunset  again  with  similar  rapidity,  and  since  this  suffices  in  die  meantime  for  the 
purpose  pursued  by  me,  I  have  not  undertaken  any  photometric  measurements.' 

From  these  considerations,  now,  we  may  prehminarily,  at  least  presumably, 
put  together  what  course  the  rapidity  of  growth  under  the  influence  of  varying 
moisture,  temperature  and  illumination  may  possibly  assume.  On  this  subject  I 
expressed  m)'se]f  as  follows :  '  If  we  now  attempt,  on  the  basis  of  die  observations 
made,  to  form  for  ourselves  an  idea  of  the  course  of  growth  (or  of  its  graphic 
representation,  the  cur\'e  of  growth)  of  an  intemode,  which  is  exposed  to  the 
varying  and  different  causes  of  growth,  especially  in  the  open,  it  is  at  once  clear 
that  the  cur\'e  of  growth  may  asstmie  the  most  x'arious  forms,  according  as  the 
different  causes  work  in  unison  or  in  opposition,  and  according  as  the  growing 
member  is  in  this  or  that  phase  of  its  grand  period.  In  order  forthwith  to  dispose 
of  the  often  raised  question  whether  growth  is  stronger  or  feebler  during  the 
night  dian  during  iIk-  day,  and  to  render  its  meaning  clear,  we  may  attempt  an 
analysis  of  the  combinations  of  causes  of  growth  and  their  effects  denoted  by  the 
words  day  and  night.  As  a  rule  the  average  temperature  during  the  day  is  higher 
than  the  average  leroperature  during  the  night ;  accordingly  growth  in  the  daytime 
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must  be  more  energetic  than  during  the  night.  Day  light,  however,  works  in  the 
opposite  way,  and  the  question  will  therefore  arise  whether  the  intensity  of  the 
effective  rays  sufSces  to  nullify  the  effect  of  die  temperature.  The  result  also  appears 
to  adapt  itself  according  to  the  specific  nature  of  the  plant,  since  it  is  conceivable 
that  some  plants  are  more  sensitive  to  light  than  others.  In  the  daytime,  also,  the 
difference  of  tension  of  the  aqueous  vapour  in  the  atmosphere  is  usually  greater  than 
during  ihe  night,  and  transpiradon  is  thus  increased^  and  it  may  easily  happen  that 
lurgescence  during  the  day  is  less  than  at  night,  and  growth  likewise  may  be 
retarded  thereby.  The  case  might  occur,  therefore,  that  the  growth  during  the  day,  in 
spite  of  the  higher  temperature,  was  smaller  than  at  night,  and  this  will  certainly  be  the 
case  if  the  temperature  during  the  day  is  the  same  as  that  at  night,  or  lower  than  dial. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  the  excess  of  temperature  of  the  day  as  contrasted  with  the  night 
is  very  considerable,  it  is  probable  that  the  effects  of  light  and  transpiration  will  be 
overcome,  and  that  the  diurnal  growth  will  remain  more  energetic  than  the  nocturnal, 
although  the  latter  is  proraoLed  by  the  darkness  and,  as  a  rule,  higher  turgesccnce. 

*  We  may  fiuther  notice  yet  a  few  more  extreme  cases  which  are  here  possible. 
It  might  happen  that  the  temperature  at  night  was  higher  than  that  of  the  following 
day,  and  that  at  the  same  time  rain  faUing  during  the  night  increased  tlie  lurgescence 
to  a  maximum,  while  on  die  following  day  (the  brightness  being  considerable)  for 
example  a  cold  wind  prevailed ;  in  this  case  the  nocturnal  growth  would  be  the  more 
intense.  In  the  Spring-lime  or  in  Autumn  it  may  happen  that  the  air  sinks  during  the 
night  below  the  specific  zero-point  of  the  plant,  so  that  the  moisture  and  darkness  are 
unable  to  promote  the  growth ;  cessation  then  occurs,  and  growth  takes  place  only 
during  the  day  when  the  temfierature  is  raised  sufficiently  above  the  specific  zero-point. 

*  If  we  further  suppose  the  external  causes  of  growth  so  distributed  that  they 
would  not  of  themselves  effect  a  too  considerable  difference  of  growth  by  day 
and  by  night,  then  the  difference  may  be  exacüy  compensated  or  even  reversed  by 
the  different  capacity  for  growth  of  the  plant  at  different  times,  e.  g.  by  the  influence 
of  the  phase  of  ihe  grand  period.  For  instance,  if  an  observed  mternode  at  night, 
when  the  conditions  are  otiierwise  unfavourable,  has  attained  its  maximum  growth 
(the  apex  of  the  grand  cun-e),  the  growth  on  the  following  day  may  still  be  smaller, 
though  otherwise  the  conditions  are  more  favourable. 

*  These  and  numerous  other  combinations  are  possible,  then,  when  we  compare 
only  the  average  values  of  day  and  night.  The  number  of  possible  cases  is  sdll 
larger  when  the  attempt  is  made  to  form  an  idea  of  the  events  from  hourly  obser- 
vations. If  we  suppose  the  grand  curve  of  growth  of  an  internode  to  be  drawn,  the 
hourly  alterations  of  temperature  and  the  hourly  alterations  in  the  intensity  of  the 
light,  and  of  the  psychromctric  difference,  will  alter  the  course  of  the  curve  sometimes 
in  one  way,  sometimes  in  another:  the  curve,  which  during  constant  external 
conditions  ascends  and  descends  in  the  form  of  a  simple  arc,  will  become  transformed 
into  a  much  and  variously  zigzagged  line,  in  the  steps  of  which  the  daily  and  nighdy 
up-and-down  oscillations  of  the  growth  are  more  or  less  clearly  recognised ;  the  size, 
form  and  position  of  these  steps  results  for  the  time  being  from  the  co-operation  of 
temperatiure,  moisture  and  light. 

'These  indications  will  suflSce  to  show  of  how  litüe  use  it  is  for  observers 
to  simply  establish   in  what  relation  the  nightly  and  daily  growth  stand  to  one 
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another  without  exact  investigation  of  the  causes  of  growth.  They  show,  more- 
over» bow  difficult  and  indeed  impossible  it  is  to  infer  the  influence  of  any  single 
co-operating  factor  (temperature,  light,  moisture,  grand-period/ periodic  variations) 
from  observations  made  in  the  open  air  or  in  green-houses,  where  all  the  causes  of 
growth  are  at  the  same  time  subject  to  continual  and  violent  variations. 

'  The  object  of  earnest  research  in  this  direction  must  on  the  contrary  be  simplj 
this — ^to  study  the  effect  of  each  individual  cause  of  growth  in  detail  by  itself: 
from  this  the  common  and  natural  course  of  the  phenomena  may  then  be  analysed» 
combined,  and  predicted  more  exactly  than  was  previously  possible/ 

Since  1869  I  had  been  much  occupied  with  preliminary  investigations  for  the 
measurement  within  short  periods  of  the  growth  even  of  ordinary  rather  slowly 
growing-plants,  by  means  of  a  new  apparatus.  Of  those  described  in  the  txeattse 
quoted  I  will  here  however  only  shortly  describe  the  one  represented  in  Fig.  348, 
which  I  have  designated  the  self-registering  Auxanometer,  since  soon  after  my 
publication  this  instrument  became  the  model  for  numerous  other  instruments  for 
the  measurement  of  growth,  of  which  I  consider  only  the  one  constructed  by 
Baranetzky  as  an  actual  improvement. 

The  apparatus  is  especially  for  the  purpose  of  observing  the  growth  in  length  of 
a  sufficiently  vigorous  stem,  in  such  a  way  that  (i)  the  actual  elongations  are  magnified 
for  the  purposes  of  observation,  (2)  a  writing  or  registering  of  the  growth  in  each  hour 
is  accomplished  by  the  apparatus  itself.  Of  course  it  is  only  possible  after  considerable 
practice,  and  with  trained  hands,  so  to  use  such  an  apparatus  that  it  yields  seien- 
tifically  useful  results. 

On  a  firm  table  stands  a  solid  iron  support  A^  on  which  by  means  of  a  movable 
cross-bar  the  pulley  r  is  movable :  an  indicator  e,  consisting  of  a  straw,  is  fastened 
to  the  pulley.  The  plant  y*,  grown  in  a  pot,  is  in  this  case  surrounded  by  a  suitable 
receptacle  B^  which  can  be  opened  in  two  halves  and  has  a  hole  at  the  top  for 
the  thread :  this  receptacle  is  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  growing  plant  in  the 
dark.  Beneath  the  bud  of  the  plant  a  pliant  silk  thread  is  attached  by  means  of  a 
loop,  and  this  is  hooked  on  to  a  piece  of  thin  wire,  which  is  again  connected  with  a 
pliant  silk  fibre  above  :  this  thread  passes  over  the  groove  in  the  pulley  r.  The  small 
weight  g  hanging  on  the  pulley  serves  to  give  the  coupling  an  equal  tension. 

It  is  now  clear  that  if  the  plant  /  becomes  slightly  elongated  the  pulley  r  will 
revolve  a  hltle  towards  the  left,  *and  the  apex  of  the  indicator  z  therefore  describes  a 
proportionately  larger  path  :  for  example,  if  the  indicator  is  twelve  times  as  long  as 
the  radius  of  the  pulley,  as  was  usually  the  case  in  my  apparatus,  then  if  the  plant 
becomes  elongated  i  mm,,  the  indicator  must  describe  a  path  of  1 2  mm.,  and  thus 
the  growth  is  proportionately  magnified  for  the  observer.  The  apex  of  the  indicator 
might  of  course  be  allowed  to  play  on  an  arc  of  a  circle  of  equal  radius,  and  the 
successive  growths  be  observed  on  the  graduations  of  this  arc.  To  spare  the 
observation  hour  by  hour,  and  for  other  advantages,  however,  I  employed  the 
hollow  cylinder  C,  made  of  stout  sheet  metal,  and  so  fixed  on  the  upright  axis  a 
of  the  pendulum  clockwork  D  that  it  can  be  easily  taken  ofif :  zv  is  the  weight  and 
/  the  pendulum  of  this  clockwork,  which  is  for  convenience  so  arranged  that  the 
cylinder  C  makes  one  complete  revolution  in  exactly  one  hour,  and  that  the  clock- 
work needs  to  be  wound  up  onlv  once  a  day.      Previous   to   the   observation   a 
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piece  of  paper  />p  is  so  affixed  to  the  cylinder  C  that  it  shows  no  creases  of  any 
kind:  this  paper  must  be  as  smooth  as  possible  on  its  outer  surface,  so  as  not 
to   hinder   the    movement   of   the  apex   of  the   indicator  which  is  to  mark  on  it. 


Flo,  34a— Tbc  •eUVrccoftUar  Ausnaotnetcr  i»  iti  oriKhuil  fimn. 


lefore  the  cylinder  is  fixed  on  to  the  clockwork,  the  attached  paper  is  moved  to  and 
fro  over  tiie  smoky  Oame  of  an  oil  lamp,  until  the  smooth  surface  of  the  paper  is 
completely  covered  with  sooL     After  fixing  the  cylinder,  the  indicator  e,  the  apex  of 
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\i'hich  is  provided  with  a  laterally  directed  style,  is  so  arranged  that  the  style  fests 
lightly  just  beneath  the  upper  margin  of  the  paper,  and  the  clockwork  is  then  set  in 
motion.  As  the  cylinder  revolves,  the  apex  of  the  indicator  describes  a  line  f  ofi  tlie 
blackened  paper ;  when  the  second  rcxolution  of  the  cylinder  begins  the  plant  has 
grown  somewhat  during  the  hour,  and  the  apex  of  the  indicator  has  therefore  fallen» 
and 'thus  the  second  line  which  is  now  described  on  the  paper  lies  at  a  certain  distance 
below  the  first.  In  this  manner,  hour  by  hour,  a  new  line  is  described,  and  it  is  clear 
that  the  distances  between  these  lines  can  be  used  for  obtaining,  by  the  aid  of  ceftain 
geometric  considerations,  an  exact  determination  as  to  the  successive  hourly  elonga- 
tions of  the  plant.  In  order  lo  attain  this,  the  clockwork  is  finally  stopped,  and  the 
paper  cut  off  from  the  cylinder,  the  observer  having  first  seized  the  apex  of  the 
depressed  indicator  and  carried  it  upwards,  across  the  paper  on  the  cylinder,  in  order 
to  mark  the  path  on  which  the  measurements  of  the  distances  between  the  lin^ 
are  to  be  taken.  Immediately  on  its  removal  the  blackened  paper  is  drawn  througib 
a  balh  of  a  solution  of  colophony  in  alcohol,  and  then  dried,  when  the  necessary 
measurements  can  be  taken.  If  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  is  sufficiently  largr^ 
however,  and  the  indicator  long  enough,  the  errors  of  measurement  in  my  apparatus 
are  so  small  (as  may  easily  be  calculated),  that  they  do  not  come  into  con- 
sideration at  all  if  the  experiment  is  properly  conducted  in  other  respects.  More* 
over,  in  my  treatise,  I  explained  in  detail  all  imaginable  sources  of  error,  which  are 
to  be  sought  far  more  in  the  nature  of  the  plant  than  in  the  apparatus,  so  that 
subsequent  observers  who  have  given  my  apparatus  a  modified  form  have  had  the 
means  of  knowing  in  ad\*ance  what  were  the  important  points. 

With  the  Auxanometer  described,  and  other  ap{>aratus,  I  have  for  years  past 
made  hundreds  of  experiments,  and  thousands  of  measurements,  the  results  of  which» 
in  spite  of  a  few  insignificant  differences  of  opinion,  have  received  confirmation 
also  from  the  careful  obsen-ations  undertaken  by  Baranetzky  in  1879,  with  (as  already 
mentioned)  an  actually  improved  apparatus  ^ 

We  started  above  from  the  question  as  to  how  growth  proceeds  by  day  and  by 
night,  and  Fig,  349  will  afford  the  shortest  answer  to  this  question.  Since  the  essential 
points  are  mentioned  in  the  explanation  to  the  figure,  I  may  confine  myself  simply 
lo  remarking  that  the  rapidity  of  growth  of  a  normal  healthy  stem  attains  a 
daily  maximum  in  the  morning  soon  after  sunrise,  that  then  the  hourly  elongation 
diuing  the  course  of  the  day  diminishes  until  evening,  again  to  increase  in  rapidity 
as  the  darkness  comes  on,  often  even  before  sunset ;  and  this  increase  of  growth 
continues  until  after  sunrise,  when  the  maximmn  is  again  reached.  In  this  con- 
nection the  fact  indicated  in  the  figure  by  the  dotted  h'ne  32  is  especially  interesting; 
it  shows  that  while  the  temperature  gradually  falls  during  the  course  of  the  night, 
the  rapidity  of  growth  on  the  contrary  may  simultaneously  increase.  The  contrary 
may  also  be  obsen'cd,  that  while  the  temperature  is  slightly  rising,  a  diminution 


»  J.  Boranetzky,  *  Die  iägitüAe  Piriodidtat  im  Langmwachsthum  der  Stengel*  (Mem.  de  racttd. 
imp.  des  sc  de  St.  P<?tcreboiirg,  Vile  serie,  1879).  There  abo  is  described  and  figured  the  improved 
Auxaoometer  referred  to.  With  respect  to  the  view  proposed  by  Baranetzky  that  the  periodicity  in 
the  dark  is  an  nfter-efTccl  of  the  preceding  illaniinalion,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  read  carcfolly 
the  treatise  itself,  and  particnlarty  pp,  16-18,  since  his  preliminary  publication  (Bot.  Zeit,  1877, 
f  •  ^39)  omits  jost  the  most  decisive  facts. 
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of  growth  occurs;  or,  in  other  words,  the  daily  period  indicated,  the  increase 
of  growth  during  the  night,  and  the  progressive  diminution  during  the  day,  cannot 
be  regarded  as  a  result  of  the  daily  variation  in  temperature.  This  fact,  however, 
comes  out  sharp  and  clear  only  when  the  houriy  variations  of  temperature  are  by 
tenths  of  degrees,  and  only  amount  to  a  few  whole  degrees  in  the  course  of  the  day : 
where  the  I'arialions  in  temperature  are  large,  the  movement  of  the  curve  of  growth 
follows  in  the  main  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  cun^e  of  temperature,  and  this  is  the 
chief  reason  why  the  daily  period,  which  is  independent  of  temperature,  was  either  not 
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recognised  at  all  or  only  indistinctly  by  the  earlier  obsen-ers,  because  their  plants 
were  exposed  in  the  open  to  variations  of  temperature  which  were  for  the  most 
part  very  large. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  assumption  suggests  itself  thai  the  daily 
period  of  growth,  so  far  as  it  is  independent  of  variations  of  teniperaiure,  may 
be  chiefly  induced  by  the  daily  alternation  of  illumination  ]  for  that  the  light  causes 
a  retardation  of  the  growth  of  stems  and  green  leaves  may  be  proved  in  various  ways, 
and  since  the  plant  remains  exposed  to  light  from  sunrise  till  evening,  its  retarding 
effects  would  assert  their  influence  more  and  more  in  the  course  of  several  days, 
i.e.  the  hourly  growths  would  become  smaller  and  smaller.     When,  however,  the 
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snsity  of  ihe  light  decreases  in  the  evening,  and  the  darkness  of  night  follows,  the 
retarding  action  of  the  light  does  not  disappear  instantaneously,  but  the  forces  of 
growth,  now  set  free  as  it  were,  obtain  more  and  more  the  upper  hand  in  the  plant, 
and  the  growth  is  accelerated  until  the  morning,  attaining  a  maximum  until  the 
moment  when  the  increasing  intensity  of  the  light  is  again  in  a  position  to  exert  its 
retarding  influence.  A  series  of  observations  made  by  Prantl  on  normal  green 
foliage-leaves  yielded  exactly  similar  results  for  these  also. 

But  however  satisfactory  this  explanation  appears  to  be  (and  it  is  certain  that 
the  alternations  of  light  and  darkness  co-operate  in  the  way  referred  to),  further  observa- 
tions show  that  even  quite  independent  of  the  daily  variation  in  illumination,  a  daily 
increase  and  decrease  of  growth  nevertheless  takes  place,  e.  g.  in  continuous  dark- 
ness. I  had  ascribed  this  fact,  which  I  was  the  first  to  observe,  hypothetically  to  the 
circumstance  that  my  observing-chamber  did  not  admit  of  complete  darkening  ;  but 
the  very  detailed  obsen'ations  of  Baranelzky  allow  of  no  doubt  with  respect  to  this 
very  point,  that  a  periodic  up-and-do^;vTi  variation  of  the  hourly  gro^Äth  in  length 
takes  place  entirely  independent  both  of  temperature  and  of  light  Baranetxky, 
however,  is  inclined  to  regard  this  periodic  variation,  which  still  exists  even  in 
constant  darkness,  as  an  after-effect  of  the  previously  existing  daily  light-period,  for 
which,  moreover,  he  adduces  various  apparently  plausible  reasons ;  but,  apart  from 
other  objections,  Baranetzky  himself  has  brought  forward  the  fact  that  in  the  case 
of  completely  etiolated  shoots,  which  had  been  developed  in  the  dark  from  the  begin- 
ning, from  tuberous  roots  of  Brassica  rapa,  the  periodicity  came  out  if  possible  still 
more  sharply  than  with  normal  shoots  of  the  same  plant.  This  single  fact  suffices 
completely  to  set  aside  the  theory  of  after-effects,  since  no  one,  probably,  would 
be  inclined  to  believe  that  we  have  here  an  after-effect  which  has  been  for  a 
long  time  latent,  so  to  speak,  in  the  bud.  That  w^ould  be  much  as  if  a  pen- 
dulum commenced  to  swing  spontaneously  after  it  had  been  standing  still  for  some 
time.  Moreover,  Baranetzky  himself  adduces  the  fact  that  in  different  plants  of  the 
same  species  the  appearance  of  the  maxima  in  the  dark  is  observed  at  very  different 
times  of  the  day,  although  in  normal  daily  illumination  this  does  not  occur. 

I,  on  the  contrary,  am  of  opinion  that  in  the  plant,  or  at  any  rate  in  its  grow- 
ing parts,  periodic  variations  occur  in  some  way  quite  independent  of  variations  of 
temperature  and  of  light;  and  these,  as  I  conclude  from  Baranetzky's  observations, 
may  continue  for  periods  of  very  different  lengths.  If  now  the  plant  is  subjected  to 
the  regular  alternation  of  day  and  night,  and  the  variations  of  temperature  are  very 
small,  the  above -mentioned  influences  on  growth  make  their  appearance,  by  which  its 
maximum  is  transferred  to  the  morning  hours,  and  its  minimum  to  the  evening, 
the  above-mentioned  periodicity  arising  from  purely  internal  causes  being  concerned 
as  the  weaker  factor  in  a  definite  daily  period  of  time.  So  long  ago  as  1863  I  gave 
a  very  similar  explanation  of  the  spontaneous  periodic  movements  of  foliage-leaves. 
There  also  a  periodic  up-and-down  variation  takes  place  in  constant  darkness,  but 
this,  through  the  alternation  of  day  and  night,  is  modified  to  a  daily  period.  However, 
I  shall  return  to  this  point  later  on. 

Of  special  interest  is  the  fact  demonstrated  by  Dr.  Vines  ^  in  my  laboratory, 

^  Sydney  H.  Vines, "  The  Influence  of  Light  upon  the  Growth  of  Unicellular  Organs  *  (AiK 
dei  bot.  Inat.  in  Wzbg.  B.  11,  pp.  133,  &c.). 
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tliat  in  ibe  case  of  Phyc^myus  niims  (Fig.  3,  p.  5)  one  of  the  Mucors  already  so 
often  mentioned,  and  a  plant  not  only  devoid  of  chlorophyll  but  also  a  non-cellular 
one,  a  direct  action  of  light  on  the 
rapidity  of  growth  occurs  of  such  a 
kind  that  even  light  of  feeble  intensity 
causes  a  retardation  of  the  growth  in 
the  course  of  a  single  hour,  while  a 
similarly  short  period  of  darkness  ac- 
celerates it*  Here  also,  jusl  as  in  ihe 
case  of  the  highly  organised  plants, 
it  is  the  more  refrangible  rays  of  the 
light,  the  blue  and  violet,  which  retard 
the  growth — a  point  to  which  I  have 
already  expressly  referred — while  it  is 
chiefly  the  less  refrangible  rays,  the 
yellow,  which  cause  assimilation  in  the 
chlorophyll  Since  this  is  a  very  im* 
portant  point  in  vegetable  physiology, 
I  may  lake  this  opportunity  of  describ- 
ing the  apparatus  which  I  have  con- 
structed for  the  purpose  of  such  measure- 
ments  of  growth  on  small  and  simple 
plants,  and  with  which  Vines  made 
his  observations.  The  apparatus  here 
figured  (Fig.  350),  although  constructed 
on  exactly  the  same  principle,  is  still 
more  convenient.  On  a  x^ry  strong, 
firm,  wooden  tripod»  a  thick  slab  is 
arranged  by  means  of  the  triangular 
prismatic  foot  A^  so  that  it  can  be 
moved  vertically  and  fixed.  On  the 
slab  stands  a  ^ery  firm  caihetometer 
E^  the  horizontal  telescope  of  which 
affords  an  enlargement  of  about  fifteen 
diameters,  at  12-20  centimeters  focal 
distance.  The  apparatus  ^  is  a  very 
strong  and  carefully  constructed  clock- 
work, which  is  for  the  purpose  of  allow- 
ing a  vertical  axis  which  supports  a 
horizontal  brass  plate  to  make  exactly 
one  revolution  in  an  hour.  On  this 
plate  is  placed  the  plant  to  be  ob- 
ser\'ed,  in  our  case,  for  instance,  a 
Phycomyces  bearing  sporangia,  D,  which 

grows  on  a  piece  of  bread,  and  is  covered  with  a  glass  bell-jar  C.     The  telescope  of 
the  cathelomcter^  which  contains  a  micrometer  scale  on  which  01  mm.  can  be  read 
[3]  00 
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off,  is  now  so  fixed  that  the  observer  sees  distinctly  one  of  the  erecl  hyphae 
with  its  sporangium,  and  that  its  apex  apparently  touches  one  of  the  division 
lines  in  the  telescope.  The  clock-work  is  now  set  in  motion:  the  plant  on  liie 
plate  revolves  once  in  exactly  one  hour,  and  then  comes  again  into  the  field  of 
view  of  the  telescope»  and  the  growtli  which  has  taken  place  during  one  hour  is 
now  marked  by  the  displacement  of  the  sporangium  on  the  scale;  and  so  with  each 
successive  revolution.  The  measurements  made  hourly  on  this  species  then  give 
an  idea  of  the  course  of  growth  in  the  thin  hyphae  of  this  Fungus,  each  consisting 
of  a  single  vesicle  only.  Since  these  objects  not  rarely  elongate  2-3  mm.  in  an 
hour,  while  it  is  possible  to  measure  less  than  o«!  mm.»  we  obtain  an  exactitude 
of  measurement  quite  sufficient  for  our  purpose.  It  may  now  be  asked,  for  what 
purpose  the  revolution  of  the  plant  by  means  of  the  clock-work  is  necessary;  this 
is  simply  in  order  tbat  the  plants  shall  grow  quite  vertically  upwards;  for  they 
would  not  do  this  if  they  were  expjsed  to  illumination  on  one  side  from  a 
window^  but  would  bend  over  towards  the  window,  and  make  any  measurement  of 
Iheir  growth  impossible.  By  means  of  the  slow  revolution,  however,  the  observed 
part  of  the  plant  is  successively  illuminated  on  all  sides  during  tlie  course  of 
the  hour,  and  this  acts  exactly  as  if  it  received  equal  light  from  all  sides.  Hence 
no  heliotropic  curvature  takes  place.  I  regarded  it  as  an  important  advance 
when,  in  the  year  1873,  I  first  hit  upon  the  idea  of  entirely  doing  away  with 
the  heliotropic  curvatures,  so  exceedingly  disturbing  in  observ'ations  on  growth,  by 
means  of  such  revolutions  on  a  horizontal  disc. 

It  is  of  course  obvious  that  the  glass  bell-jar  C  may  be  replaced  by  an  opaque 
vessel,  or,  what  is  better,  on  account  of  the  susceptibility  of  the  object  towards  the 
atmospheric  moisture,  the  glass  vessel  may  be  retained  and  an  opaque  receptacle  (of 
cardboard  for  instance)  placed  over  it.  In  this  way  the  small  plant  may  be  exposed 
alternately  for  one  or  two  hours  to  the  influence  of  light  or  of  profound  darkness,  or 
different  coloured  glasses  may  be  interposed  to  demonstrate  the  effect  of  hghls  of 
various  colours,  and  so  forth. 
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As  an  example  of  the  course  of  such  a  series  of  obscn'ations  I  subjoin  a  table  and 
the  corresponding  curves  drawn  from  observ-ations  made  by  Vines  (Fig.  351). 


LECTURE    XXXIIL 

MECHANICAL  CAUSES  AND  EFFECTS  OF  THE  GROWTH 
OF  CELLS  AND  ORGANS. 


Whxn  vegetable  cells  pass  over  from  their  young  condition  into  that  of  more 
rapid  growth,  or  we  may  also  say  when  organs  pass  out  of  the  embryonic  state  into 
that  of  elongation^  the  taking  up  of  water  into  the  interior  of  ihe  cells  plays  a 
particularly  important  part.  A  longitudinal  section  through  a  root  or  a  shoot,  which 
takes  in  at  the  same  time  the  growing-point  and  the  older  parts  of  the  organ,  shows 
at  once  that  with  the  increasing  volume  of  the  growing  cells  the  water  in  their  interior 
also  increases,  and  exactly  the  same  is  obser\^ed  in  isolated  living  cells  of  Algae  and 
Fungi  ^  The  increase  in  volume  of  the  vegetable  cells  corresponds  almost  exactly 
with  the  quantity  of  water  passing  into  their  interior.  It  has  already  been  mentioned 
that  the  very  young  culls  of  embryos  and  growing-points^  as  well  as  the  youngest 
organs,  are  entirely  filled  with  protoplasm  and  cell-nucleus ;  in  proportion  as  they 
increase  in  length,  breadüi,  and  volume  generally,  the  water  of  the  cell-sap  increases, 
and  the  mass  of  protoplasm  becomes  more  and  more  insignificant:  the  at  first 
solid  protoplasmic  body  becomes  changed  into  a  sac  filled  with  \Hater  and  which  is 
closely  applied  to  the  cell-wall,  as  shown  in  Fig.  352.  The  cell-wall  at  first,  where  the 
increase  in  volume  of  the  individual  cell  or  of  a  multicellular  organ  is  concerned, 
continually  increases  in  extent  only,  without  obtaining  essentially  in  thickness.  Only 
when  the  increase  in  volume  of  the  cells  has  ceased  does  the  subsequent  growth  in 
thickness  of  the  cell-wall  begin :  a  fact  of  the  highest  significance  for  the  theory 
of  growth  generally,  and  of  fundamental  importance,  since  it  implies  essentially  that 
growth  in  surface  of  the  cellulose  walls  takes  place  only  so  long  as  the  latter  are 
still  exceedingly  thin  and  accordingly  extensible :  strongly  thickened  cell-walls  are 
no  longer  capable  of  increasing  in  extent.  These  facts  may  be  directly  estabhshed 
by  microscopic  observation,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  their  mechanical 
significance;    moreover  Gregor  Kraus  has  also  demonstrated  the  fact  mentioned 


^  The  contents  of  this  lecture  have  in  the  main,  but  much  more  in  detail  than  here,  been  already 
published  in  tiie  third  and  fourth  Editions  uf  my  'Text-book'  under  the  title  *  The  Mechanics  of 
Growth/  and  in  cases  where  the  special  literature  is  not  quoted  here,  1  refer  once  for  all  to  that 
chapter.  There,  for  the  first  time,  the  growth  of  the  cells  and  tissues  in  combination  was  con- 
•idcred  from  the  mechanical  point  of  view,  With  respect  to  tissue-teniion,  the  ksl  part  of  my 
*Handbtt€h  der  Exp.  Phys^  (1865)  may  be  conauUcd. 
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experimentally,  by  determining  the  ^ry  weight  of  growing  parts  of  various  ages'. 
By  this  means  he  obtained  the  following  results,  agreeing  with  what  has  just 
been  said. 

'In  a  growing  shoot  or  intemode,  the  percentage  amount  of  the  contained 
water  continually  increases  from  the  youngest  internodes  to  those  which  are 
older,  up  to  a  maximum,  and  then  gradually  diminishes  again;'  this  decrease  occurs 

•  only  when  the  growth  in 
length  ceases,  and  the  organ  at 
the  end  of  tliis  growth  contains 
most  water;'  i.e.  the  decrease 
of  the  water  per  cent,  at  the 
conclusion  of  growth  in  length 
coincides  with  the  thickening 
of  the  cell-walls  which  now 
makes  its  appearance,  and  in 
part  also  with  the  deposition  of 
dissolved  or  solid  matters  inj 
the  cell-contents.  It  need  onlj 
be  added  that  all  this  is  true 
not  merely  of  the  internodes  of 
the  shoot,  but  in  exactly  the 
same  way  of  the  leaves,  and  of 
the  transverse  zones  lying  one 
behind  the  other  in  a  root- 
fibre.  The  quantity  of  water 
which  young  organs  may  have 
gained  at  the  end  of  their 
growth  in  length  and  surface 
is  shown  particularly  clearly 
by  weighmg  seedlings,  in  the 
fresh  and  drf  states,  at  the 
lime  when  all  the  reserve- 
materials  have  been  consumed 
by  growth ;  it  is  then  found 
that  such  young  plants  of  the 
Bctt,  Bean,  Maize,  and  other 
species  sometimes  contain  only 
4—5  Vo  d'y  weight,  and 
similarly,  completely  developed  Mushrooms  and  submerged  water-plants  are  also 
found  to  be  extraordinarily  rich  in  water  in  the  later  stages  of  growth,  I  have 
found  further  that  pith  (parenchymatous  tissue)  from  the  interior  of  various  plants, 
c,g.  Stntcio  umitrüsus\  which   at  first   contained  4'2^^f^^o{  solid  substance,  when 


FIC.  %st^— Pwcfichjmu  cells  fram  the  neclUn  layer  of  tbe  coftexof  the 
jtM  vX  Fritittmria  imferiatii  (tonifitudiaat  sections  >-  s^).  wf  very  jcniaz 
cells  situated  clot«  ftbove  the  «(icx  of  the  root,  ^11  without  cell-iHip.  f  ihc 
MOic  edit  alwut  »mm.  «h«>*e  the  apex  -,  the  cdUup  t  form»  UoUtcd  drop« 
(vacuoleii}  in  the  pTDioplasns  /,  piites  of  protoplAsm  lyiae  bet»ccn  them.  C 
ttt«  Hm«  c«Of  «baut  7—4  nun.  aUove  the  «po  ;  (he  twu  cells  to  the  riiffit 
belov  an«  »een  from  is  front,  the  lari;e  eel!  to  the  Jit^ft  below  In  optical 
■ectloo ;  the  cell  to  the  right  above  has  been  openeil  by  the  »cctlon,  and 
It»  itucleta  is  affected  by  the  penetniln^  water  and  exhtl^its  a  peculiar 
swollen  appearance. 


»  Gregor  Kraus,  •  Üher  dU  WasstrvtrthtUuns  in  dtr  Pßami^  in  F«Uchr.  der  naturfor&ch.  Ges, 
In  Halle,  1879, 
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laid  in  water,  became  very  considerably  elongated  by  growth,  and  at  last  possessed 
only  1*97  7^  of  solid  substance. 

The  facts  here  mentioned  allow  us  to  explain  in  the  first  place  why  active 
growth  in  plants  is  only  possible  when  the  supply  of  water  is  abundant.  When,  in  the 
Spring  for  instance,  the  buds  of  trees,  rhizomes,  and  bulbs  unfold,  and  in  the  course  of 
a  few  days  numerous  shoots  cover  the  gardens,  woods,  and  fields  with  their  leaves, 
this  process  consists  chiefly  in  an  extension  by  means  of  water  of  the  small  organs 
already  existing  in  the  winter-buds.  Just  as  a  small  soap-bubble  grows  as  the  air  is 
driven  in,  and  its  volume  increases  a  hundredfold  or  more,  so  the  cells  of  these 
organs  become  distended  by  the  water  taken  up ;  but  of  course  even  this  comparison 
falls  short  of  the  truth,  like  others,  since  the  cell-walls  distended  by  water  do  not 
become  proportionally  thinner  as  they  increase  in  extent,  as  does  the  wall  of  a  soap- 
bubble,  but  grow  with  the  increase  in  extent  in  such  a  manner  that  they  rather 
perhaps  increase  a  little  in  thickness. 

A  second  fact  of  fundamental  importance  for  the  growth  of  the  cells  and  tissues 
is  this,  that  they  grow  only  when  turgescent.  Turgescence  is,  if  not  the  only 
cause^  at  any  rate  one  of  the  most  important  causes  of  the  growth  in  surface  of  the  cell- 
walls;  or  in  oilier  words  cell- walls  only  grow  in  surface — ie.  the  organs  elongate  and. 
become  broader — only  in  proportion  as  the  water  contained  in  the  interior  of  the 
cells  strives  to  press  the  cell-walls  outwards,  or  to  stretch  ihem.  We  have  already 
(Lecture  XII I)  learnt  to  know  this  condition  of  the  cells  as  turgescence,  and, 
to  repeat,  we  understand  by  this  term  the  hydrostatic  pressure  which  the  cell- 
sap  exerts  on  the  cell-wall,  so  that  ihe  extensible  but  at  the  same  time  elastic 
cell-wall  becomes  distended.  It  is  obWous  that  by  means  of  the  elasticity  of  the 
distended  cell-wall  a  contrar)'  pressure  is  exerted  on  the  cell-sap  which  stretches  it,  or 
mutual  tension  occurs;  it  is  this  condition  which  we  designate  turgescence,  and 
since  experience  leaches  that  cells  only  grow  in  extent  if  they  are  turgescent,  we  thence 
conclude  that  turgescence  is  one  of  the  most  essential  causes  of  growth  :  the  cell-wall 
grows  in  the  direction  of  its  circumference  only  so  long  as  it  is  stretched  by  the 
watery  cell-sap.  The  turgescence  will  cease  at  once  if  the  growing  cell-wall, 
by  the  deposition  of  new  particles  of  substance  in  it,  actually  assumes  the  form 
which  has  become  forced  upon  it  by  distension ;  but  as  the  cell-wall  grows  in 
extent  new  water  is  continually  being  taken  up  into  the  cavity  of  the  cell,  and  thus  ihe 
already  larger  wall  becomes  again  distended,  and  thus  the  tension  due  to  turgescence 
is  maintained  even  in  the  growing  cell,  until  finally  another  condition  comes  in  where 
the  cell  though  turgescent  grows  no  more,  or  where,  through  the  growth  of  the  cell- 
wall,  its  passive  extension  is  compensated  without  further  distension  being  produced 
by  the  entrance  of  fresh  water.  In  these  two  cases  the  cell,  or  the  growing  organ, 
is  fully  grown,  i.e.  it  increases  no  more  in  surface,  though  the  thickening  of  the 
ceU-walls  may  now  begin»  and  the  relations  of  rigidity  especially  become  altered 
as  descril^ed  in  Lecture  XIII. 

It  was  further  stated  there  that  the  turgescence  of  vegetable  cells  depends  upon 
three  things  : — (i)  By  means  of  the  endosmotic  action  of  substances  dissolved  in  the 
cell-sap,  water  is  continually  being  absorbeil  into  the  cell  from  without ;  this  is  the 
moving  cause  of  the  whole  process;  (2)  The  water  forcibly  absorbed  into  the  cell,  in 
spite  of  the  strong  pressure  which  it  exerts,  must  not  filter  out  again,  and  this  is 
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prevented  by  ihe  peculiar  properties  of  the  protoplasmic  sac  lining  the  cell-wall ; 
(3)  Although  the  sac  of  protoplasm  itself  prevents  filtration,  it  is  true,  it  would  be 
more  and  more  distended  by  the  water  forcibly  entering  by  endosmose,  were  this 
not  prevented  by  the  firm  elastic  cellulose  wall  which  surrounds  it*  The  protoplasmic 
vesicle  does  not  allow  filtration,  but  it  is  exceedingly  extensible;  a  limit  is  imposed 
to  its  actual  extension,  however,  by  the  slight  extensibility  and  great  elasticity  of^ 
the  cellulose  wall,  which  however  on  its  part  permits  filtration  to  a  large  extent '. 

It  is  now  important  to  make  out  by  means  of  what  forces  the  water  is  absorbed 
from  without  through  the  cellulose  wall  and  the  protoplasmic  vesicle.  We  know  so 
far  of  no  other  cause  for  this  than  the  attraction  which  the  substances  dissolved  in  ibe^ 
water  of  the  cell,  and  in  part  contained  in  the  wall  itself,  exert  on  the  surrounding 
water:  by  means  of  this  attraction  the  molecules  of  water  are  drawn  through 
the  cellulose  wall  and  the  protoplasmic  sac  into  the  interior  of  the  cell,  and  increase 
the  volume  of  the  sap,  which  therefore  presses  the  walls  outwards.  Since,  how- 
ever, the  cellulose  walls  in  virtue  of  their  elasticity  oppose  considerable  resistance 
to  this  pressure,  the  entrance  of  the  water  must  take  place  widi  still  more  consider- 
able force ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  endosmotic  attraction  must  be  greater  than  the 
elasticity  of  the  cellulose  walls.  It  has  been  found  that  this  endosmotic  attraction 
may  attain  considerable  magnitude,  so  much  in  fact  that  the  absorbed  water  may  exert 
a  pressure  of  6-7  atmospheres  on  the  surrounding  wall — i.  e.  the  cell-wall  under  these 
circumstances  must  behave  as  if  a  column  of  mercury  6-7  times  as  high  as  the 
barometer  column  were  pressing  on  it  from  within  *.  It  was  formerly  believed  that 
such  powerful  endosmotic  effects  could  only  arise  if  the  cell  contained  large  quantities 
of  dissolved  substances ;  and  it  was  also  assumed  that  it  is  chiefly  substances  of  the 
nature  of  gums,  sugars,  or  proteids  which  bring  about  the  endosmotic  action.  But 
the  investigations  of  Pfeffer  have  shown  that  crystallisable  salts  under  the  circum- 
stances here  given  exhibit  far  greater  endosmotic  force  than  the  organic  substance«, 
mentioned;  that,  for  example,  saltpetre  acts  much  more  \ngorously,  and  that 
even  very  dilule  sohuions  of  this  and  other  salts  exert  vigorous  endosmotic  action. 
Subsequently  De  Vrics  poinied  out  good  reasons  for  believing  ihat  in  the  turgescencc 
of  the  growing  parts  of  plants  the  vegetable  acids  or  their  salts  are  especially 
important;  in  fact,  as  I  had  already  shown  in  1862,  all  parts  of  plants  which  arc 
actively  growing  in  length  have  an  acid  reaction ;  and  Graham  had  pointed  out  that 
the  organic  acids  common  in  the  plant,  and  their  potassium  salts,  are  remarkable  for 
their  attraction  for  water,  and  according  to  Dc  \^ries  sensitive  phenomena  in  motile 
organs  of  plants  are  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the  acid  reaction,  when  an 
increase  of  turgescence  is  taking  place  at  the  same  time ', 


*  The  difference  in  the  significance  of  the  protoplasm  and  the  cellulose  wall  for  the  processes  of 
diflitsion  in  living  cells  was  first  recognised  and  thoroughly  worked  out  by  Naegcli,  in  his  treatise 
on  the  * Prinwrxiial  Vtrule^  iPftanzen-physioL  unters,  von  Naegeli  und  Cramer,  H.  I,  l?^55,  p.  I). 
The  principal  subsequent  workers  on  this  subject  have  been  Dc  Vrrcs  {*SHr  la  ptnfüabiliti  du  proU 
plasma  des  bttUrm^ts  rottgis^  Arch.  Ncerkndaises,  VI,   1871,  p.  I J  7),  and   Pfeffer  ('Ox« 

Unttrsuchungen^  »877). 

'  Very  detailed  statements  on  the  magnitudes  of  endosmotic  force  and  the  resulting  turgescence 
of  the  cells  are  found  in  Pfeffer*«  *  Osmot   Untirs,^  Leipzig»  1877. 

•  Hugo  de  Vrics,  •  Vlfer  dU  ßeäaitung  dir  Pßantemiiurtn  für  den  Tkr^ür  der  Zeilen,*  Bot. 
Zeil ,  1879,  p.  847. 


TÜRGESCBNCE  AND  DROOPING, 
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These  statements  of  Pfcflfer  and  De  Vnes  harmonise  completely  with  my  cxpcri- 
menls,  according  lo  which  the  strongest  turgescencc  is  to  be  observed  in  just  such 
larts  of  plants,  the  dry  weight  of  which  amounts  to  only  a  small  percentage,  which  in 
the  main  are  to  be  put  to  the  account  of  the  cellulose  walls  and  the  protoplasm,  so  that 
only  a  very  small  proportion  can  come  from  the  substances  dissolved  in  the  cell-sap. 

If  from  our  theoretical  considerations  it  results  that  within  a  growing  cell  or  a 
growing  mass  of  tissue  such  a  tension  exists  between  die  sap  and  the  cell-wall,  we  must 
also  suppose  that  on  the  cessation  of  this  tension  the  cell-wall  must  contract,  and  the 
part  of  the  plant  concerned  diminish  in  size,  and  if  the  extension  due  to  turgescence 
has  taken  place  chiefly  in  the  longitudinal  direction,  a  corresponding  shortening 
must  take  place  on  the  cessation  of  turgescence,  There  is,  however,  a  ver)^  simple 
means  of  stopping  turgescence:  it  is  simply  necessary  to  prevent  the  addition  of 
water  to  growing  parts  of  plants,  and  to  promote  the  evaporation  of  water  from  the 
cells ;  in  this  case,  as  already  explained,  parts  of  plants  which  are  filled  with  sap 
droop  and  become  flaccid,  and  measurement  shows  that  internodes  and  roots  in  this 
condition  are  considerably  shortened.  The  cells  which  become  contracted  by  the 
evaporation  of  the  water  of  tlieir  cell-sap  behave  like  a  soap-bubble,  which,  hanging 
from  the  blow-pipe,  contracts  and  drives  back  a  portion  of  the  inflating  air  and  thus 
becomes  smaller.  This  shortening  oiT  the  cessation  of  turgescence,  then,  is  effected 
by  the  elastic  contraction  of  the  cell-walls  which  had  been  previously  extended  by  the 
water  which  had  penetrated  by  endosmose.  At  the  same  time,  the  diminution  of 
turgescence  must  cause  cells  and  tissue-bodies  to  become  more  extensible,  just  as 
a  strongly  inflated  caoutchouc  balloon  when  it  loses  air  again  becomes  extensible  and 
flaccid  (cf.  what  was  said  in  Lecture  XIII).  It  must  also  be  admitted  as  a  further 
consequence  of  our  theoretical  consitlerations,  that  a  non-lurgcscent  and  drooping  part 
of  a  plant  cannot  grow,  since  otherwise  our  theory  would  be  false;  but  it  has 
already  been  stated  above  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  only  turgescent  organs  grow,  and 
it  is  easy  to  convince  ourselves  by  measurements  that  roots  and  leaves  which  have 
become  flaccid  and  droop  do  not  grow.  Indeed  a  marked  flagging  is  not  necessary 
to  arrest  growth,  but  only  a  certain  diminution  of  turgescence:  for  example,  if 
plants  are  cultivated  at  a  window,  and  the  soil  in  the  flower-pots  kept  continually 
nearly  air-drj^  for  weeks  and  months,  then  although  the  leaves  remain  fresh  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  young  shoots  do  not  grow ;  and  something  similar  is  observed  in  the 
open  in  the  Spring  when  the  air  and  the  soil  are  for  some  time  persistently  dry. 

We  have  to  thank  De  Vries  for  exact  and  very  careful  investigations  on  the 
significance  of  turgescence  for  growth  in  length.  From  his  *  Untersuchungen  über 
die  mechanischen  Ursachen  der  Zellsirtchmg  * '  1  may  quote  the  following.  If  growing 
parts  of  plants  are  laid  in  certain  salt-solutions,  they  lose  their  turgescence  completely 
in  two  or  three  hours,  contracting  at  the  same  time.  Young  shoot-axes  may 
thus  lose  4  or  5  7o  of  their  length.  As  solutions  particularly  suitable  for  this 
purpose  De  Vries  mentions  those  of  saltpetre  and  of  common  salt.  The  shortening 
mentioned,  accompanied  no  doubt  with  a  thinning  of  the  part,  that  is  the  total  diminution 


'  Hugo  dc  Vries,  *  Unters,  über  du  mechanischett  Ursachen  der  ZeUstreehmg^  Leipzig,  i^yy^ 
a  treatise  which  roust  be  sludiecl  by  any  one  desiroui  of  making  himself  acquainted  in  detail  with 
the  mechanics  of  growth. 
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of  volume,  indicates  how  much  the  cell-walls  were  extended  by  the  turgescence;  As 
I  have  already  shown  in  Lecture  XIII,  and  as  is  to  be  observed  in  the  accompanying 
figure  (Fig.  353),  the  protoplasm  becomes  withdrawn  from  the  cellulose  wall  throuj 
the  action  of  the  solution  (containing  from  5-10  7o  of  salt),  at  first  here  and  there,  anc 
then  on  all  sides,  since  the  cell-sap  gives  up  a  great  part  of  its  water  to  the  salt- 
solution  ;  this  latter  penetrates  through  the  cell-wall,  but  cannot  enter  into  the  pro-^ 
toplasmic  sac,  but  draws  the  water  of  the  ccll-sap  from  this :  the  sac  thus  contract 
closely  surrounding  the  cell-sap,  which  has  now  become  more  concentrated.  Tl 
pressure  which  the  sap  enclosed  in  the  protoplasm  previously  exerted  on  the  cellulose 
wall  herewith  ceases,  and  the  cell- wall  left  to  itself  then  contracts  back  to  its  natural 
size;  its  elastic  contraction  is  here  certainly  less  than  that  of  the  protoplasm, 
relations  which  become  clear  at  once  on  careful  consideration  of  the  accompanjring 
figure,  borrowed  from  De  Vries.  It  is  also  obvious  that  by  means  of  feebler 
action  of  a  salt  solution,  or  by  feeble  evaporation  which  acts  in  a  strictly  similar 


¥10.  3SV— !•  YnanE.  half-fn^awn  ceU  froin  the  corUc^  parench^na  of  the  peduncle  of 
C*fK»larim  Uttcrnntka^  x  The  tame  cell  io  a  4  ^/o  »alutioii  of  potuutun  nitntc.  v  ^'he 
vtsam  cell  in  a  6  0^/0  Mlution.  4.  The  tatnc  ct-i)  in  a  to  °f^  tolutiao.  t  and  4  aAcr  natures 
a  and  3  diaKrajaniMtic .  All  in  optical  lonKiludmat  «ection.  k  cell>«-Atl ;  /  prnlo|>lla&mic 
Untag  of  tlie  walJ ;  k  cell-nucleus  ;  <  chlGTDphjrll-jTaiBi  ;  t  ccll-»ap;  t  sah-soluckn  »ihich  haa 
pxucd  through  the  celUwall  (Dc  Vrica). 

manner,  only  a  partial  stoppage  of  turgescence  will  take  place,  no  withdrawal  of 
the  protoplasm  from  the  cell- wall  necessarily  occurring  at  first;  as  soon,  however, 
as  this  does  occur,  even  if  only  here  and  there,  turgescence  ceases. 

According  to  De  Vries,  if  any  part  of  the  plant,  young  stem,  or  root,  rendered 
flaccid  by  plasmolysis,  is  again  brought  into  pure  water,  the  penetrated  salt-solution 
gradually  soaks  out,  the  protoplasmic  sac  again  lakes  up  pure  water  into  its 
interior,  becomes  distended,  and  applies  itself  on  all  sides  to  the  interior  of  the 
cellulose  membrane,  and  as  this  assumption  of  water  and  absorption  proceed  further, 
the  cellulose  membrane  also  becomes  again  extended,  the  condition  of  turgescence 
begins  anew,  and  the  part  concerned  obtains  practically  the  same  volume,  and 
above  all  the  same  length,  which  it  possessed  before  the  investigation.  That  no 
injury  to  the  organ  takes  place  here  the  investigator  named  has  sufficiently  demon- 
strated, and  it  is  unquestionable  that  the  object  again  becomes  turgescent,  and  then 
begins  to  grow  anew,  and  that  this  growth  may  even  be  considerable. 

The  importance  of  turgescence  for  growth — in  other  words,  the    importance 
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of  ihe  passive  extension  of  the  cell-wall  for  its  proper  growth — as  I  had  previously 
concluded  on  other  grounds,  was  demonstrated  by  De  Vries  particularly  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  proposition,  that  *  the  rapidity  of  the  growth  in  length  in  the  partial 
zones  of  growing  organs  rises  and  falls  with  the  magnitude  of  the  extension  caused 
by  turgescence:'  That  is  to  say,  the  extension  due  to  lurgescence  first  increases  in 
passing  backwards  from  the  apex  of  a  shoot  or  of  a  root,  attains  its  maximum  in  the 
region  of  most  active  growth^and  diminishes  thence  towards  the  base,  just  as  does  the 
partial  growth ;  at  the  boundary  between  the  fully-grown  and  the  growing  region  lies 
also  the  limit  of  extension  due  to  lurgescence.  In  order  to  comprehend  this  matter 
quite  clearly,  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  what  I  sai<l  in  the  preceding  lecture  concerning 
the  distribution  of  growth — the  partial  growths.  Finally  it  need  only  be  mentioned  that 
the  contraction  of  a  growing  organ  in  the  salt-solution,  and  its  subsequent  re-extension 
in  pure  water,  is  to  be  regarded  in  die  first  place  only  as  tlic  measure  of  the  existing 
extension  of  the  growing  cell-walls,  but  not  as  a  measure  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
force  of  turgescence.  This  is  at  once  clear  on  again  referring  to  a  non-cellular 
plant — e*  g.  the  Phycomyces  already  mentioned  so  often  :  evidendy  the  turgescence 
in  the  much  branched  utricle  of  which  this  plant  consists  is  everywhere  equal  in 
magnitude,  though  extension  of  the  membrane  is  only  actually  taking  place  at  the 
growing  ends  of  the  utricle, 

So  much  at  any  rate  follows  definitely  from  the  considerations  and  facts  so  far, 
that  vegetable  cells  only  grow  when  their  cellulose  walls  are  passively  extended  by  the 
pressure  of  the  cell-sap,  and  therefore  that  this  extension  is  an  essential  mechanical 
cause  of  the  growth  itself. 

It  appears,  however,  that  in  certain  layers  of  tissue  in  the  more  highly  organised 
plants,  the  passive  extension  which  is  necessary  for  growth  may  also  be  produced  in 
anotlier  way»  as  we  might  conclude  from  the  fact  of  the  tension  of  the  tissues,  which 
has  also  already  been  described.  From  the  phenomena  which  result  on  separating 
the  various  layers  of  tissue  of  a  growing  shoot-axis,  it  follows  that  the  epidermis,  as 
well  as  the  vascular  bundles  and  the  as  yet  non-lignified  strands  of  sclerenchjina, 
are  subjected  to  continual  passive  extension,  due  to  the  much  more  rapid  growth 
of  the  soft  parenchyma,  especially  the  pith.  Although  some  points  still  remain 
doubtful,  we  may  nevertheless  assume  that  this  passive  extension  of  the  epidermis, 
\*ascular  bundles,  and  strands  of  young  sclerenchyma  by  the  growing  parenchyma, 
is  lo  be  looked  upon  as  an  important  factor  in  the  growth  of  these  passively 
extended  portions  of  tissue. 

We  previously  noticed  the  tensions  of  tissues  only  in  so  far  as  they  affect 
the  rigidity  and  elasticity  of  the  young  growing  shoot-axes  and  leaves,  and  it 
has  only  to  be  added  to  this  that  the  rigidity  even  of  many  fully-grown  parts,  par- 
ticularly of  petioles  and  the  ribs  of  leaves  of  the  Dicotyledons,  depends  even  in  the 
fully-grown  condition  on  these  tissue-tensions. 

Now,  however,  we  have  to  regard  the  tissue-tensions  as  a  mechanical 
property  of  the  growing  organs  of  multicellular  plants,  and  to  see  in  what  relation 
they  stand  lo  growth  itself.  In  the  first  place,  so  much  is  certain,  that  the  parts 
of  plants  concerned  only  grow  at  all  so  long  as  tissue-tensions  exist  in  them : 
if  these  are  destroyed  by  doing  away  with  the  turgescence  in  the  parenchymatous 
tissue,  the  growth  ceases  also,  and  the  more   pronounced  the  lurgescence  of  that 
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tissue,  the  more  energetic  the  growth  tends  to  be.  On  the  other  hand,  however, 
it  is  of  importance  to  note  that  the  tissue-tension  itself  is  calJed  into  being  by  differ- 
ences in  growth,  especially  differences  in  the  lengthening  of  the  various  layers  of  tissue. 
It  begins  with  their  histological  differentiation  behind  the  growing-point,  and  the 
further  this  differentiation  of  epidermis,  vascular  bundles,  strands  of  sclerenchj 
and  parenchyma  proceeds,  the  more  pronounced  also,  up  to  a  certain  point,  is  tl 
of  tension,  or,  put  belter,  the  differences  in  length  of  the  layers  of  tissue  which  make 
their  appearance  when  the  layers  are  separated.  But  when  the  vascular  bundles  and 
layers  of  sclerenchyma  have  become  lignified,  and  the  growth  in  length  of  the 
whole  organ  at  this  place  therewith  concluded,  the  tissue-tension  may  still  persist, 
though  on  the  separation  of  the  layers  the  difference  in  length  is  not  so  great ;  for 
it  is  obx-ious  that  a  very  strong  tension  may  be  existing  in  the  tissues  when  only 
very  small  or  even  unmeasurable  elongations  and  shortenings  occur  on  the  separa- 
tion of  the  layers,  for  this  only  demonstrates  that  the  extensibility  of  the  tissues  in  a  state 
of  tension  towards  one  another  has  diminished.  We  must  not  therefore  regard  tlie 
changes  in  dimension  on  the  separation  of  the  layers  of  tissue  forthwith  and  generally 
as  the  immediate  expression  of  the  force  of  tension ;  that  would  only  be  possibl 
if  the  extensibility  remained  the  same  at  different  ages,  which  is  not  the  case*1 
In  spite  of  this  objection,  very  important  for  the  specialist,  it  is  nevertheless 
necessary  for  the  understanding  of  the  mechanical  properties  of  the  growing  parts  of 
plants  to  return  once  more  to  the  most  important  phenomena  of  the  tension  of 
tissues  S  even  if  only  to  afford  the  reader  a  general  idea.  For  this  purpose  1 
may  lake  the  following  statements  from  my  *  Handbuch  der  ExpcriniefUal  Physhlogü  * 
{1865).  In  the  first  place  a  portion  of  the  shoot-axis  under  consideration  was 
measured,  then  the  tissue-layers  mentioned  were  cut  out,  and  these  also  measured.  In 
the  following  tables  the  original  length  of  the  part  is  regarded  as  100,  the  shortenings 
being  denoted  as  negative  and  the  lengthenings  as  positive  numbers  per  cent. 


Plant. 

Number  of  inler- 

node,  proceeding 

from  youngeit 

to  oldesC 

AiterattüTi  in  length  of  the  isolated  tissue«  in 
percentage*  of  the  parts  measured» 

Conex. 
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—  3» 

—  3-5 

—  0'5 

—  a^ 

—  a^ 
— 1*5 

Wood- 

FMi. 

Sarnhmnt  nigra     ,    .    , 

I— IV 

V— vn 

VIII— IX 
X-XI 

I 

n 
m 

-1.5 

—  l-t 

—  3.6 

—  3.8 

—  o-o 

+  J.9 

+  0.9 
-h>-4 
+  40        , 

+  5-5 
+  »*5 

Similar  shortenings  of  the  external  layers  of  tissue,  and  lengthenings  of  the 


'  A  more  detailed  dtscnssion  of  the  idea  of  the  intensity  of  the  strain  in  tissue-tension,  and  «1 
all  as  to  the  fact  that  the  mere  changes  of  length  of  the  separated  strips  of  tissne  only  present  ^ 
measure  for  the  prcvotllng  forces  if  the  extensibility  of  the  compared  tissues  remains  unaUered,  as 
well  as  on  other  considerations  appertaitiing  here,  are  to  be  found  in  my  ' LxhrlmcA^  Anfli.  IV»  1874, 
p.  763.    There  also  are  to  be  found  numerous  examples  of  the  behaviour  of  the  separated  strips  of 
of  growing  parts  of  shoots. 
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parenchyma,  may  easily  be  demonstrated  in  growing  petioles,  especially  those  of 
considerable  length  and  thickness,  such  as  those  of  the  Beet^  Rhubarb,  Philo- 
ämdrortf  &c. 

If  a  growing  intemode  or  leaf-slalk  is  split  by  means  of  a  longitudinal  section, 
or  by  two  sections  at  right  angles,  the  parts  cur\'e  concave  outwards,  because  the  pith 
side  is  extended  and  the  epidermis  contracts,  a  state  of  affairs  which  must  necessarily 
lead  to  such  curvature»  The  phenomenon  appears  most  clearly  if  a  lamella  is 
taken  from  the  middle  of  the  whole  organ  by  means  of  two  parallel  longitudinal 
sections,  and  this  lamella  laid  flat  on  the  table  and  the  pith  halved  lengthwise ;  then, 
in  proportion  as  the  knife  travels  forward,  the  two  halves  also  curve  concave  outwards. 
If  now,  instead  of  halving  it,  thin  strips  of  tissue  are  separated  from  this  median  lamella 
of  the  organ,  progressively  from  without  inwards — first  one  which  contains  the 
epidermis,  then  one  which  contains  the  cortical  tissue,  and  then  a  further  one 
containing  the  young  as  yet  unlignified  woody  layer^ — diey  all  curve  concavely  out- 
wards; because  the  layers  which  abut  on  one  another  are  all  extended  negatively 
on  the  outer  side  and  positively  on  the  inner  side,  so  that  on  separadng  them  as 
above  the  outer  side  of  each  strip  must  shorten  and  the  inner  side  lengthen.  Here 
also  I  may  adduce  a  few  examples  from  my  very  numerous  measurements. 


Nanie  of  che  Plant. 


Sylphium  perfoHatum — 
Left  half    .     .     ,     . 
Right  half      .    .     . 

Older  intemode  of  same- 
Left  half   ,    .     .     . 
Right  half.     ,     .     . 

Maclcya  tordata^ 
(hollow)    .... 


Length  of  the 
lA'hole  ijuer- 


69-5  mm, 
Ö9-5    u 

1900    „ 
190^0    „ 

IMS    » 


Raultus  of 
Cttrvaiure  of 
the  «ctor. 


4  cm. 
4    " 

3-4    » 
3-4    u 

5-6    „ 


Shortening  of 

the  concave 

epidermal  side. 


a.8  Vo 
074% 


L.en^ihenin£  of  .   Half  ihkk- 

the  concave         ne&softhe 

pilh  Mflc'  tDtern-cxJe. 


9-3  •/* 
9-3% 

9-5  V» 
10-8  */o 

7-1 'A 


3-0 

nam. 

3*0 

1* 

3-5 

%* 

4-5 

It 

3-3 

- 

A  considerable  rapidity  of  growth  in  len^h,  with  a  simultaneous  progressive 
differentiation  of  tissue -layers,  as  met  with  in  upright  leaf-shoots,  strong  petioles, 
and  tendrils,  seems  necessary  to  promote  this  tissue-tension ;  since  it  is  not 
obser\'ed  in  very  slowly  growing  shoot-axes,  and  in  these  cases  the  tissue- 
differentiation  also  proceeds  but  slowly,  e.g.  in  the  downward  growing  thick 
rhizomes  of  Vucca  and  Dracarna,  Finally,  no  morphological  differentiation  of 
tissues  at  all  is  necessary  to  produce  such  tension  of  tissues  •.  this  is  proved  by 
the  stalks  of  growing  Agarics,  which  consist  entirely  of  homogeneous  hyphal 
tissue,  and  nevertheless  exhibit  powerful  tensions  between  the  outer  and  inner 
tissue- layers. 

When,  on  isolation,  the  previously  passively  extended  tissues  become  suddenly 
shortened,  and  the  previously  positively  distended  pith  as  suddenly  lengthens,  both 
can  only  be  effected  hy  means  of  a  corresponding  change  in  form  of  the  cells ;  for 
even  a  merely  relatively  large  alteration  in  volume  is  not  to  be  thought  of,  because 
neither   the  water  of  the  contents  nor  the  membranes  saturated  with  water  can 
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dttiige  iheir  volume  by  pressure  and  traction  by  means  of  the  forces  which  are  here 
actiog.  Hence  we  must  assume  that  the  strips  of  tissue  which  shorten  increase  in 
diameter,  and  that  the  elongating:  pith  becomes  correspondingly  thinner.  These 
alterations  in  transverse  dimensions  are,  however,  not  directly  capable  of  measuremenL 

At  any  rate  it  follows  from  what  has  been  said  that  the  passive  extension 
in  length  makes  the  cells  of  the  epidermis,  the  vascular  bundles,  and  the  not  yet 
Itgnified  sclerenchyma  strands  narrower,  and  that  the  epidermis  csj^ecially,  since  it 
is  properly  too  short  for  the  growing  parenchyma,  must  also  be  too  narrow  for  it. 
In  like  manner  the  pith,  prevented  by  the  epidermis  from  extending,  must  lend  to 
be  distended  transversely :  since  the  pith  (and  soft  parenchyma  generally)  is  too  long 
for  the  passively  extended  tissues,  it  must  also  at  the  same  time  be  too  thick  for 
them»  and  tend  to  extend  them  (particularly  the  epidermis)  tangentially.  In  other 
words,  it  follows  at  once  from  the  easily  measurable  tissue-tension  in  the  longitudinal 
direction  of  a  growing  shoot-axis,  that  transverse  tensions  also  must  exist ;  or,  since 
the  passively  extended  tissues  are  too  short  for  the  soft  parenchyma,  they  are  also 
too  narrow  for  it,  and  this  conclusion  may  be  directly  proved»  If  thin  transverse 
discs  are  cut  from  the  organs  in  question,  and  split  open  by  means  of  a  radial  longi- 
tudinal section,  they  gape,  because  the  epidermis  contracts  peripherally,  since  it  was 
previously  properly  too  short  for  the  internal  tissue — i.  e,  it  was  passively  stretched. 
However,  we  will  not  here  go  further  into  detail  as  to  the  changes  in  form  of  split 
transverse  discs  of  growing  organs,  because  it  would  be  impossible  to  avoid  difficult 
mechanical  considerations  of  various  kinds.  1  will  refer  only  to  the  one  obvious 
fact,  that  the  increase  in  circumference  of  many  internodcs  and  leaf-stalks  which 
are  subsequently  hollow  is  effected  by  this  extension  of  the  external  layers 
of  tissue,  while  the  internal  pith  is  no  longer  able  to  grow  transversely  in  pro- 
portion; the  latter  therefore  becomes  ruptured,  its  outer  layers  remaining  in 
connection  with  the  external  tissues  which  are  growing  in  circumference,  while  a 
cavity  arises  in  the  intenor.  This  may  be  easily  obser\'ed  in  the  flower-stems  of  the 
Teazel  (pipsacus\  the  scapes  of  the  common  Onion  and  Dandelion  {Taraxacum 
officinale)^  in  many  Umbelliferae  and  true  Grasses,  &c. 

The  cylinder  of  pith  of  a  dicotyledonous  shoot  when  freed  from  its  enveloping 
layers  of  tissue  is  very  limp,  extensible  and  pliant,  but  if  laid  in  water  it  soon 
becomes  turgid,  stiff,  and  clastic  :  it  is  then  longer  and  apparently  also  thicker.  The 
elongation  in  water  may  in  a  few  hours  amount  to  40  per  cent,  or  even  more  of  the 
original  length.  This  proves  that  the  cells  of  the  pith  absorb  with  great  force  the 
water  surrounding  it,  and  that  their  cell-walls  are  still  in  a  high  degree  extensible,  and 
thus  that  they  did  not  possess  that  degree  of  turgescence,  while  yet  in  the  interior  of 
the  uninjured  organ,  of  which  they  are  capable.  Further  observations  on  such 
isolated  cylinders  of  pith,  particularly  of  Compositae  and  Solaneae  (where  they  often 
attain  a  very  considerable  thickness  and  are  peculiarly  suited  for  experiments  of  this 
kind),  may  be  employed  for  further  instructive  investigations,  of  which  I  will  only 
describe  one  more  in  detail  here.  The  isolated  pith  of  a  piece  of  the  shoot  of  Sentcio 
umhrosus  235*5  mm.  long  increased  in  length  5-7  per  cent,  at  the  moment  of  isolation, 
and  weighed  5-3  gr.  It  was  divided  into  three  parts  by  marks  of  indian  ink  ;  of  these 
I  \\-as  the  oldest  and  III  the  youngest.  The  lengths  were  1=  100  mm.,  11=  100  mm., 
111  =  49-9  mm. 
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The  prism  of  pilh  was  placed  in  a  wide  glass  tube,  which  was  then  corked 
at  both  ends.  In  the  ^course  of  fourteen  hours  the  following  elongations  had 
occurred ; — 

The  part  I  had  elongated  4-5  mm, 

«     in     V  »         2-0     „    {i.e.  4-1 7> 

The  pith  had  however  meanwhile  lost  0-15  gr.  water* 

After  another  twenty-six  hours  stay  in  the  glass  tube  the  following  fresh  changes 
had  made  their  appearance : — 

The  part  I  was  still  longer  by  2-5  mm. 

„     HI  was  shorter  by        0*5     „ 

Poring  this  inten^al  no  further  loss  in  weight  had  occurred,  because  the  atr  in  the 
glass  lube  was  now  saturated  with  aqueous  vapour,  and  thus  no  more  evaporation 
could  take  place. 

The  pith  was  then  laid  in  water,  and  in  six  hours  the  following  changes  had 
occurred  : — 

The  part  I  was  longer  by  18  mm. 

M   ni     „      „     II    „ 

The  pith  had  at  the  same  time  become  considerably  thicker,  and  had  absorbed  6  gr. 
water;  though  at  first,  as  said,  it  had  only  weighed  5*3  gr. 

The  determination  of  the  dry  weight  showed  that  there  was  in  this  state  only 
0-23  gr.  of  solid  substance ;  this  substance  after  the  isolation  of  the  pith  was  combined 
with  5-08  gr.  water,  and  then  lost  o-is  gr.  At  the  end  of  ihe  experiment,  however, 
it  took  up  6  gr.  more  ;  or,  at  first  the  pilh  contained  4-23  Vqi  ^t  the  end  only  1-97  Vo 
solid  substance. 

Il  is  seen  from  these  statements,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  that  in  the  cells  of 
the  pilh  at  any  rate  only  an  extremely  dilute  solution  capable  of  causing  endosmose 
can  be  present,  and  that  this  nevenheless  causes  a  very  pronounced  absorption  of 
water,  turgescence,  and  growth.  There  is  one  other  point  in  our  experiment  lo  be 
explained,  however,  namely,  the  original  elongation  of  ihe  pilh  in  spite  of  a  loss 
(though  small)  of  water.  The  explanation  lies,  howe%'er,  in  the  very  pronounced  drj'ing 
up  of  the  surface*  which  could  not  well  be  due  only  to  the  small  loss  of  water  by  evapo- 
ration ;  it  is  on  the  contrary  probable  that  the  inner  cells  of  the  pith  took  the  water 
from  the  outer  ones  and  thus  elongated,  the  external  desiccated  ones  being  passively 
extended  just  as  the  epidermis  is  elsewhere.  That  this  was  aciually  the  case  is  shown 
by  the  stiflfness  of  the  pith  in  other  experiments  of  this  kind;  if  the  prism  of  pith  which 
has  become  dry  on  its  outside  is  bisected  longitudinally,  the  parts  gape  outwards,  as 
when  a  living  shoot-axis  is  split  longitudinally.  I  drew  from  these  facts  the  following 
conclusion.  If  tlic  inner  pith  cells  are  able  to  abstract  water  from  the  outer  ones,  it 
may  be  assumed  that  the  external  cells  of  the  pith  also  are  able  to  abstract  water 
from  the  tissues  surrounding  them,  and  therefore  retard  iheir  turgescence,  whence 
their  growth  is  retarded,  and  the  further  consequence  is  that  they  become  passively 
cjttended  by  the  pilh,  which  robs  them  of  water. 
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It  is  evident  from  these  observations  why  longitudinal  halves  or  quarters  of 
growing  shoots  laid  in  water  curve  outwards  to  such  an  extraordinary  extent — 
a  phenomenon  which  is  exhibited  particularly  well  by  the  flower-scapes  of  the 
Dandelion  {Taraxacum  oßcinale)  where  longitudinal  strips  Ij^ng  in  water  form 
numerous  coils  of  a  helix. 

The  passive  extension  of  the  epidermis,  and  of  the  hj'podermal  strands  of  coUen- 
chyma  and  sclerenchyma  which  behave  similarly,  is  thus  due  chiefly  to  the  vigorous 
growth  in  length  of  the  parenchjinatous  tissues.  From  this  extension  in  the 
longitudinal  direction,  however,  a  simultaneous  transverse  tension  must  necessarily 
arise.  If  we  suppose  a  caoutchouc  tube  extended  longitudinally,  it  is  at  once  noticed 
that  it  tends  to  become  smaller  in  diameter  at  the  same  time,  and  the  epidermis  with 
its  strengthening  layers  must  behave  in  die  same  way  when  it  is  passively  extended 
longitudinally.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  solid  cylinder  of  caoutchouc  is  supposed  lo 
be    compressed   from    above    downwards,  it    becomes    at   the   same   time    thicker 

transversely,  and  the  growing  pith 
or  parench^-ma  generally  of  a 
young  stem  must  behave  in  just 
the  same  manner.  These  con- 
siderations at  once  demonstrate 
that  when  the  epidermis  of  a  grow- 
ing intemode  is  extended  by  the 
pith,  and  the  pith,  on  the  con- 
trary, compressed  transversely  by 
the  epidermis,  transverse  tension 
must  necessarily  occur,  and  it 
is  at  the  same  time  clear  that 
this  latter  must  be  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  longitudinal 
tension.  It  has  already  been  men- 
tioned that  this  transverse  tension 
may  be  actually  recognised. 

If,  however,  at  the  conclusion 
of  growlli  in  length  of  an  inter- 
node,  subsequent  growth  in  thickness  is  ushered  in  by  a  cambium  zone,  a  further 
intensification  of  this  transverse  tension  results.  Since  the  wood  arises  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  cambium,  the  whole  of  the  corLex  surrounding  the  wood  must  necessarily  be 
distended  outwards.  This  tangential  extension  is  perceived  with  the  greatest  clearness 
by  means  of  the  microscope,  in  the  form  of  Üie  cortical  cells  in  transverse  sections 
through  the  cortex  of  stems  of  Ricinus,  Heiianthus,  Ac,  which  are  rapidly  growing  in 
thickness.  Since,  however,  the  cortex  and  subsequently  even  the  periderm  and  bark 
of  woody  stems  are  very  slightly  extensible  and  highly  elastic,  it  results  that  a  strong 
opposite  pressure  of  all  the  cortical  layers  lying  outside  the  cambium  must  respond  to 
the  outward  pressure  due  lo  the  growth  of  the  wood;  strong  tension  takes  place 
between  cortex  and  wood,  and  the  cambium  itself  lies  in  the  position  of  greatest 
pressure.  We  shall  learn  subsequently  how  this  affects  the  formation  of  the  wood 
itself;    here  it  need  only  be   remarked  that  Gregor  Kraus  has  demonstrated  this 


Fic.  isi.— TnuttTcnc  MCllM  Of  «^etnl»  nA  cottes  of  a  Sun-flower, 
npldly  gTDiriRK  tn  thkluMM!  tktt  cdi  htv*  doigprtttd  p«rtph«nlly  and  then 
Lccome  drrided  by  radial  mJls. 
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transverse  tension  between  cortex  and  wood  by  means  of  detailed*investigations\  To 
convince  ourselves  of  its  existence,  it  suffices  to  mark  out  a  ring  of  cortex  from  a  stem 
which  is  growing  rapidly  in  thickness,  by  means  of  two  superposed  annular  cuts,  and 
then  to  make  a  longitudinal  cut  in  this  ring,  and  separate  the  cortex  from  the 
wood.  On  now  attempting  to  replace  this  ring  of  cortex  in  its  norma!  position  around 
the  wood,  it  is  found  to  be  too  narrow,  and  gapes ;  it  would  require  a  very  powerful 
force  so  to  extend  it  that  die  gaping  margins  again  touch  one  another,  and  thus 
exactly  surround  the  wood.  This,  however,  signifies  simply  that  the  cortex  was 
previously  compressed  radially,  and  forcibly  distended  in  the  tangential  direction  by 
the  growing  wood, 

Gregor  Kraus,  moreover,  recognised  14-15  years  ago*  that  a  daily  periodicity 
occurs  both  in  the  longitudinal  and  tangential  tissue-tension,  such  that  a  decrease 
of  the  tensions  is  noticeable  from  early  morning  to  mid-day  or  afternoon,  and 
an  increase  thence  till  early  morning  again.  Millardet  found  and  confirmed  this 
periodicity  in  an  entirely  different  way,  which  can  only  be  more  exactly  shown  when 
we  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  sensitive  organs.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to 
doubt  that  these  periodic  alterations  of  tissue-tension  depend  on  the  same  causes  as 
the  similarly  periodic  variations  of  growth,  the  weeping  of  the  root-stock,  the  daily 
movements  of  leaves,  &c. 

All  these  considerations  hold  good  strictly  of  shoot-axes,  petioles^  and  the 
midribs  of  leaves  only.  The  radical  contrast  between  root  and  shoot  again  comes 
out  here  J  for  in  the  first  place  it  is  important  to  notice  tliat  the  conspicuously 
short  growing  portion — 3-10  mm.  long — of  normal  terrestrial  roots  exhibits  a 
phenomenon  of  tissue-tension  which  differs  at  least  superficially.  If  the  growing 
portion  of  a  vigorous  root  is  split  by  means  of  a  longitudinal  section,  or  by  two  sections 
at  right  angles,  in  the  direction  of  the  axis,  the  pans  do  not  gape  concave  outwards, 
and,  at  first,  no  separation  at  all  takes  place.  If  roots  so  treated,  however,  are  left  to 
go  on  growing  in  water,  the  longitudinal  halves  become  curved  convex  outwards, 
that  is  in  exactly  the  opposite  manner  to  those  of  shoot-axes  and  leaf-stalks. 
The  phenomenon  is  explained  simply  by  the  fact  that  the  parenchymatous 
cortex  of  the  root  grows  more  vigorously  in  length  than  the  axial  strand, 
and  that  the  latter  is  still  highly  extensible  within  the  growing  region.  The 
tension  between  the  cortex  and  the  axial  strand  is  therefore  so  small,  that  the 
effect  in  question  only  makes  its  appearance  on  growth  occurring  subsequently  to 
the  splitting. 

The  contrast  between  roots  and  shoot-axes,  however,  is  much  more  conspicuous 
in  parts  of  the  root  which  are  already  fully  grown.  We  are  here  concerned  withjhe 
fact  already  mentioned  in  the  lecliues  on  Organography  (Lecture  II)  that  the  part  of  a 
root-fibre  which  is  no  longer  growing  in  length  may  shorten  itself  very  considerably 
during  a  long  period,  so  that  seedlings  may  have  their  stems  eventually  drawn 
down  into  the  soil*  Referring  to  what  I  said  in  the  lecture  quoted,  we  are  here 
only  concerned  with  the  causes  of  this  phenomenon  itself:  this  was  investigated  by 


*  The  transverse  tension  between  cortex  and  wood  was  firat  investigated  in  detail  by  Giegof 
Kraus,  ßof.  Zeit.,  1867,  p.  113. 

•  Kraus  (/tv.  r?'/.,  p.  121)  first  described  the  periodic  variation  of  tissue-tension. 
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De  Vries.  The  shortening  of  the  root,  discovered  by  Fitimann  as  long  ago  as  1819' 
and  then  forgotten,  and  at  length  again  obsen'ed  by  Irmisch  and  myself,  is  manifested 
in  the  first  place  by  the  production  of  transverse  folds  on  the  surface  of  those  parts  of 
the  root  which  have  for  some  time  ceased  to  grow  in  length;  the  roots  of  many 
marsh-plants,  those  which  grow  in  water  especially,  as  well  as  those  of  Hyacmths, 
various  species  of  /r/>,  &c.^  easily  permit  the  observation.  De  Vries  made  marks  at 
determined  distances  on  the  primary  roots  of  yotmg  plants  of  Red  Clover  and 
Beet,  and  then  allowed  them  to  go  on  growing  in  soil  or  nutritive  solution,  and 
found  that  after  3-6  weeks  the  regions  marked  had  become  shortened  bf 
10-15  "/o  ^"*^  ^^  some  cases  even  20-25  7o  ^^  ^^^  length.  On  letting 
the  main  roots  of  actively  vegetating  plants  of  the  Caraway,  Teazle,  and 
Artichoke,  taken  out  of  the  soil  and  separated  from  the  tuft  of  leaves,  lie  for 
3-4  days  in  water,  they  shortened  about  4-S7o>  increasing  in  thickness  the  while 
(sometimes  even  4-87^),  and  accordingly  an  increase  in  volume  and  simultaneous 
stiifening  took  place.  Isolated  parts  of  the  tissue  in  water  showed  the  sdme 
changes :  the  axial  strand  as  well  as  the  parenchymatous  cortex  became  shortened  in 
the  longitudinal  direction  and  extended  transversely.  According  to  De  Vries  it  is 
in  both  the  parenchymatous  tissue  alone  which  initiates  this  change,  which  in  fact  was 
directly  measured  microscopically  by  him  :  the  cork  envelope  as  well  as  the  vessels  and 
basi-Hke  fibres  become  passively  bent,  and  cause  in  part  the  formation  of  the  transverse 
folds  referred  to.  De  Vries  sums  up  the  most  important  points  of  his  observations  as 
follows : — *  The  contraction  (shortening)  on  taking  up  water  is  a  phenomenon  of 
lurgescence,  and  is  reversed  by  all  agents  which  stop  turgescence.  This  is  shown  most 
simply  by  the  fact  that  die  contractile  roots  do  not  shorten  on  flagging,  as  growing 
root-apices  or  stems  tend  to  do,  but  become  elongated.  In  the  same  way  they  lengthen 
if  the  protoplasm  is  in  any  way  killed,  or  if  it  is  forced  to  separate  itself  from  the 
cell-wall  by  the  action  of  salt-solutions.  On  the  cessation  of  turgescence  the  tissues 
become  drawn  together  in  the  transverse  direction.' 

The  shortening  effected  by  the  absorption  of  water  is  rendered  permanent  by 
subsequent  growth,  just  as  the  turgescent  elongation  of  stems  and  leaves  becomes 
fixed  by  subsequent  growth.  It  at  once  resulis  from  this,  as  De  Vries  remarked, 
that  just  those  roots  which  have  the  best  marked  transverse  folds  exhibit  the  most 
distinct  shortening  in  water.  Thus  as  we  explain  the  longitudinal  extension  by 
turgescence  of  parenchyma-cells  in  shoots,  chiefly  by  the  fact  that  the  ceUulose 
walls  are  more  extensible  in  the  direction  of  their  length  than  transversely,  we  most, 
on  the  contrary,  assume  as  regards  the  root-parenchyma  that  the  ceUulose  walls 
are  more  extensible  transversely  than  longitudinally,  since  it  is  always  to  be  main- 
tained that  the  hydrostatic  pressure  which  causes  the  turgescence  is  equal  in 
magnitude  on  all  sides. 

It  may  be  concluded,  from  a  long  series  of  various  phenomena  in  tlie  life  of 
plants,  that  the  form  and  size  of  the  individual  cells  within  the  tissue  de]>end  to 
an  important  extent  upon  how  they  arc  connected  with  neighbouring  cells.  In  other 
words,  we  may  assume  that  the  sha|)e  and  size  of  each  tissue-cell  is  determined 
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'  Hugo  dc  Vric«,  '  übir  Virkürtung  /^/faftx/üher  ZtiUn  durch  Aufnahmt  von  Waaer^  Dot. 
Zeh..  1S79,  p.  650. 
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chiefly  by  Iwo  factors  :  on  the  one  hand  by  ihe  causes  of  growth  which  are  given  in 
the  chemical  and  molecular  structure  of  the  individual  cell  itself,  while  on  the  other 
hand  this  individual  formative  efTort  can  only  make  itself  effective  in  proportion  as 
the  mechanical  obstructions  permit  it.  These  obstructions,  again,  are  generally  of 
two  kinds;  the  individual  growing  cell  is  prevented  from  extending  equally  on  ail 
sides  by  the  pressure  of  neighbouring  cells,  or  it  suffers,  since  it  is  closely  con- 
nected with  its  neighbours,  passive  strains  in  the  longitudinal  and  transverse 
direction.  How  the  relative  position  of  an  individual  cell  or  cell-layer  will 
determine  the  effects  produced  by  pressure  and  strain,  may  be  in  general  deter- 
mined beforehand  geometrically,  with  certain  premisses ;  and  if  it  is  al  the  same 
lime  borne  in  mind  how  growth  in  any  one  direction  is  usually  followed  by  cell- 
divisions  at  right  angles  to  it,  a  deeper  insight  is  thus  obtained  into  the  causes  which 
determine  the  fact  that  we  find  the  cells  on  the  transverse  section  of  a  wood-body 
arranged  in  regular  radial  and  tangential  rows,  and  that  the  forms  of  the  cells  and 
their  groupings  in  the  cortex  of  a  woody  stem  which  is  growing  in  thickness  must  be 
situated  and  layered  otherwise  than  before  the  beginning  of  growth  in  thickness,  and 
so  forth.  Put  shortly,  '  the  plans  of  transverse  sections  of  stems  and  roots  in 
particular  may  be  understood  geometrically,  so  far  as  tljeir  histological  construc- 
tion goes,  with  the  aid  of  the  above  principles.'  This  was  first  done,  as  regards 
the  structure  of  wood,  by  Naegeli  *,  and  was  then  treated  generally  by  Detlefsen ', 
in  his  treatise  '  Üder  das  Dkkmwachsthum  cyimdrischer  Orgam!  Unfortunately  1 
must  here  pass  over  the  contents  of  these  two  unusually  instructive  treatises,  since  they 
could  not  be  presented  without  digressions,  and  especially  without  geometrical  figures 
and  mathematical  formulx*  which  might  not  be  welcome  to  the  reader  of  this  book. 

Several  other  facts  however  may  be  without  difficulty  set  forth  clearly  in  words. 
It  is  certainly  not  uninteresting  to  learn  that  a  matter  of  structure  so  conspicuous  and 
well  known  as  the  formation  of  the  annual  rings  in  wood  depends,  in  the  main  at 
least,  on  alterations  of  pressure  between  wood  and  cortex.  I  had  expressed  this 
hypothetically  in  1868,  since  it  struck  me  that  the  cortical  crevices  of  the  older  stems 
and  branches  of  trees  are  deepest  during  the  winter  and  spring,  evidenUy  pointing  to  an 
increase  of  pressure  between  wood  and  cortex.  In  the  spring,  after  these  crevices 
have  been  formed,  the  tension  must  thus  be  diminished ;  and  at  the  same  time  the 
amount  of  water  used  in  the  unfolding  of  the  leaves  may  also  cause  a  slight 
shrinking  of  the  alburnum.  With  increasing  thickening  of  the  wood,  however,  during 
the  vegetative  period,  and  wiih  more  pronounced  drying  up  of  the  external  layers  of 
cortex,  the  tension  between  wood  and  cortex  must  increase :  the  layer  of  wood 
formed  in  the  spring  is  therefore  producctl  under  diminished  pressure,  and  consists  of 
cells  which  are  larger  in  the  radial  direction,  while  wiih  increasing  cortical  pressure 
the  extension  of  the  wood-cells  and  vessels  in  the  radial  direction  is  interfered  with, 


*  Tbc  first  geometrical  am!  medianica!  treatment  of  the  arr&ngctnent  of  cells  on  the  transverse 
section  of  the  wood  is  that  of  Nacgeli,  in  his  trcalisc  *  Ober  tlas  Dick^nwaehsihum  tia  Stengels  und 
Anordnung  der  Ge/äss-si ränge  bei  den  Sapindaceen^   München,  1864. 

'  Emil  Dctlefsen,  *  Über  Dkkenwaehithum  cylindrischer  Organe'  (1878),  in  Arb,  d.  bot.  Inst» 
XU  Wibg.,  B,  IL  p.  18,     The  investigations  of  Detlefsen  referred  to  further  on  in  the  text  {'  Vertt^h 
tintr  mechamschen  Erklärung  des  ixcenirischen  Dkkenwachitkums  verh&hter  Axen  und  IVuncIttf 
Wismar,  1881)  is  aho  foond  reprinted  in  Arb.  d.  bot.  Inst,  zu  Wzbg.,  B.  11.  p.  670. 
[3]  pp 
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and  the  denser  autumn  wood  thus  formed.  It  is  not  improbable  that  other  canses 
also  co-operate  here  \  of  which,  however,  we  know  very  Utile  at  present ;  but  in  any 
case  the  ver}-  extensive  investigations  of  De  Vries  (1872-76)  have  shown*  that 
my  supposition  was  in  the  main  correct.  He  intensified  the  cortical  pressure  in 
spring  by  binding  cords  tightly  round  certain  spots  on  two-  to  three-year  okl 
branches ;  the  result  was  that  the  thickness  of  the  annual  ring  beneath  the  ligature 
was  less  than  the  average  thickness  of  the  corresponding  ring  at  some  distance  above 
and  below  that  place.  In  some  branches  the  difference  was  so  marked,  that  the 
place  experimented  on  was  visibly  thinner — an  impression  which  was  strengthened 
by  the  formation  of  woody  cushions  at  the  upper  and  lower  margins  of  the 
Hgalure,  the  latter  evidently  because  at  these  places  cortical  tension  must  ha\-e  been 
lessened  by  the  pressure  of  tfje  ligature.  Moreover,  the  thickness  of  the  layer  of 
autumn-wood,  which  (as  usual)  ceased  to  grow  in  August,  was  greater  beneath  the 
ligature  than  in  the  normal  case.  The  autumn-wood  at  this  place,  in  very  diflTcreni 
species  (e.g.  Maple,  W  illow,  Poplar,  Horse-chestnut,  &c.)  investigated  by  De  Vries, 
was  formed  of  wood-fibres  with  the  transverse  section  compressed  radially,  and  the 
number  of  vessels  was  smaller  than  in  the  normal  wood.  These  obser\*aiions  show 
then,  that  under  increased  pressure  the  formation  of  autumn-wood  begins  at  a  time 
when^  during  normal  growth,  wood-tissue  with  wide  ceUs  and  many  vessels  would 
still  be  formed,  A  diminution  of  cortical  pressure  is  obtained  by  splitdng  the  cortex 
into  several  parts  by  means  of  radial  longitudinal  sections.  The  strips  of  cortex  thus 
produced  contract  somewhat  in  the  tangential  direction,  because  they  were  previously 
extended  in  this  direction  ;  necessarily,  the  pressure  which  the  cortex  exerts  on  the 
cambium  and  young  wood  is  thus  diminished,  and  this  most  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  margins  of  the  cuts  ;  the  new  wood-tissue  now  arising  close  to 
these  deviates  considerably  from  the  ordinary  structure  of  wood.  Incisions  w^erc 
made  in  June  and  July,  after  the  formation  of  the  normal  autumn  wood  had  already 
commenced ;  by  the  middle  of  August  it  was  seen  that  the  two-  to  three-year  branches 
experimenied  uix>n  had  grown  considerably  more  in  thickness  at  the  places  where 
longitudinal  incisions  had  been  made,  than  above  and  below.  On  transverse  sections 
the  thickness  of  the  wood-growths  was  greatest  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  inci- 
sions, and  thence  diminished  constantly  up  to  the  middle  line  between  two  incisions. 
De  Vries  found  in  all  cases  that  the  newly-formed  wood  was  outside  the  layer  of 
aulumn-wood  which  had  already  been  formed  before  the  experiment ;  therefore 
everything  produced  after  the  diminution  of  the  pressure  was  composed  of  wood- 
fibres  not  at  all  compressed  in  the  radial  direction,  and  at  the  same  time  the  vessels 
in  this  wood  were  more  numerous — i.e.  a  layer  of  wootl  had  been  formed  under 
diminished  pressure,  which  resembled  the  spring-wood  more  than  the  autumn-wood. 
By  means  of  these  experiments  also  Knight's  old  experiments  (1801)  find  their 
explanation.      He  fixed  yoimg  apple-trees,  with  stems  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  in 


*  E.  Rdssow,  in  his  fundamental  investigation,  •  d75rr  ate  Entwickinng  des  Heftüp/eh,  d*r 
Memhratun  der  Jloh^ellen  und  des  Jahresringes  hei  den  Abieiineen,  in  erster  Linie  vcn  Pimut 
sihejtris"  (1,^4  Sitzuiifj  der  Dorpatcr  Naturforscher- Ges.,  Dec.  34,  i8Si),cxpr&scs  himself  differently 
from  the  >'icw  given  10  the  text  as  to  the  causes  of  the  difference  Ijctwecn  spring  and  autumn  wood- 

*  Hugo  fJc  Vlies,  *t'her  den  Einßuss  des  Kimfendnukes  auf  den  anatamisehen  Bau  des  IIoluM^ 
Flora,  i^'ifi.  No.  VII;  and,  farther,  *  Vlter  Wuntihotz^*  Flora,  1876. 
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such  a  manner  that  iheir  lower  part  (three  feel)  was  rendered  immovable,  ^^'hiIe 
the  upper  part  of  the  stem  with  the  crown  could  bend  under  the  pressure  of  the  wind. 
During  the  period  of  vegetation  the  upper  movable  part  of  the  stem  increased  con- 
siderably in  thickness,  the  lower  immovable  part  much  less  so;  this  is  easily 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  bending  to  and  fro  of  the  upper  part  of  the  stem, 
under  the  influence  of  ihc  wind,  causes  the  cortex  to  be  extended  on  the  convex 
side  each  time  and  so  loosened^  and  the  pressure  thus  diminished.  The  growth  of 
wood  in  a  young  tree  which  was  free  to  move  under  the  pressure  of  the  wind 
exclusively  north  and  south,  behaved  in  a  corresponding  manner:  in  this  north 
and  south  direction  the  growth  of  wood  was  stronger,  and  stood  as  regards  that 
formed  east  and  west  as  13:11.  Knight  himself,  however,  gave  an  incorrect 
explanation  of  the  phenomena  observed  by  him. 

The  promotion  of  the  growth  of  wood  by  means  of  longitudinal  incisions  in  the 
cortex  of  the  stems  of  young  trees,  continued  from  the  crown  to  the  root,  has 
also  been  employed  for  a  long  time  practically,  and*  as  I  have  convinced  myself  for 
some  years  past,  with  the  best  results:  the  stems  grow  more  rapidly  in  thickness,  die 
thicker  alburnum  can  convey  more  water  containing  nutritive  materials  from  the 
roots  to  the  crown  of  the  tree,  and  thus  promote  assimilation,  and  this  in  its  turn 
again  promotes  the  formation  of  wood  in  the  stem. 

We  owe  a  new  contribudon  to  our  knowledge  in  this  direction  to  an 
investigation  by  Emil  Dctlefsen  (1881),  who  first  pointed  out  the  fact  that  in 
stems  and  branches  with  exccntric  layers  (e.  g.  of  the  Fine,  Ma|>lc,  Walnut,  Vine), 
and  therefore  where,  as  in  Fig.  3 1 8  above,  the  annual  rings  are  thicker  on  the  one 
side  than  on  the  oüier,  the  formation  of  cortex  is  also  more  energedc  on  the 
side  of  tlie  stronger  growth  of  wood,  and  the  thickness  of  the  cortex  more 
considerable.  The  necessity  of  this  is  at  once  obvious,  since  the  pressure 
which  the  cortex  exerts  on  the  wood  re-acts  also  conversely  from  the  wood  on 
the  cortex.  Detlefsen's  remarks  on  the  very  commonly  occurring  causes  which 
must  effect  a  diminution  or  increase  of  cortical  pressure  are  particularly  valuable 
however.  Wherever  a  branch  arises  on  a  stem,  and  at  ihc  places  of  origin  of  the  roots, 
an  increased  growth  in  thickness  is  found.  From  the  places  of  origin  of  the  thicker 
branches  descend  buttresses  of  the  stem,  it  may  be  metres  long ;  and  in  like  manner 
we  find  at  the  lower  end  of  the  stem  tlie  places  of  origin  of  the  large  laterally 
spreading  roots  made  recognisable  by  thick  buttresses  running  upwards.  On  the 
branches,  strongly  thickened  places  arc  found  always  and  only  running  in  the  direc- 
lion  towards  ihc  roots,  and  on  the  roots,  on  tlie  contrary,  in  the  direction  towards  the 
stem.  Above  the  places  of  origin  of  the  branches  moreover,  and  laterally  from  these, 
increased  growth  in  thickness  occurs,  and  conversely  in  the  roots.  The  explanation  of 
this  universally  observable  fact  is,  according  to  Dctlefscn,  a  very  simple  one,  'By 
means  of  a  branch  growing  in  thickni^'ss,  and  by  means  of  a  lateral  root  behaving 
in  the  same  way,  the  cortex  of  the  organ  whence  they  spring  is  pushed  apart  and 
the  conical  tension  thus  diminished,  and  this  naturally  induces  an  increased  growth 
in  thickness.  The  extension  of  the  thickening  buttress  also  is  very  easy  to 
understand  if  the  anatomical  constitution  of  the  cortex  is  borne  in  mind.  It  is 
clear  that  a  pull  acting  on  the  cortex  must  make  itself  noticeable  over  much  greater 
stretches  in  the  direction  of  the  course  of  the  bast-fibres  than  in  the  direcüon  at  right 
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angles  to  this.  The  same  is  of  course  true  also  of  the  dimintition  of  the  cortical 
tension,  and  this  explains  the  extension  of  the  thickening  buttresses  which  appear 
at  the  places  of  origin  of  lateral  organs. 

*  From  the  changes  in  dimensions  of  the  cortex  during  growth  in  thickness  we 
get  the  following  results  : — 

'(i)  The  tension  of  a  convex  piece  of  cortex  is  increased  by  tlie  growth 
in  thickness,  that  of  a  concave  piece  of  cortex,  on  the  contrary,  is  diminished 
by  it. 

•(2)  The  alteration  of  cortex-tension  produced  by  the  growth  in  thickness 
is  ca/rns  paribus  the  more  considerable  the  more  strongly  the  cortex  is  curved. 

*  For  a  convex  surface  of  cortex  must  become  enlarged  during  growth  in  thick- 
ness, a  concave  one,  on  the  contrary,  must  diminish,  and  the  changes  in  size  of 
the  surface  produced  by  equal  growth  are  the  more  considerable  the  more  con- 
siderable the  curvature  of  the  surface  is.' 

Further,  the  changes,  hitlierto  unexplamed,  in  the  direction  of  the  branches  on 
a  tree-trunk  are  referred  by  Detlefsen  to  this  principle ;  here,  however,  it  is  the 
weighing  down  of  the  branch  which  depresses  it  more  and  more  as  it  increases  in 
length  from  year  to  year.  *  Since  the  weight  of  the  branch  forces  it  downwards, 
it  becomes,  like  any  bent  rod,  stretched  on  its  upper  side  but  compressed  below  ; 
the  cortical  tension  of  the  upper  side  is  thus  (and  this  most  evidently  at  the  base 
of  the  branch)  increased,  that  of  the  lower  side  diminished.  The  inequality  of 
cortical  tension  at  the  insertion  of  the  branch,  produced  by  the  weighing  down,  is 
often  much  more  considerable  than  that  due  to  the  form  of  the  conical  surface  at 
this  place.  In  the  first  case  the  buttresses  which  run  down  from  the  places  of  origin 
of  the  branches  spring  from  their  under  side,  whereas  otherwise  they  run  down  from 
above  over  the  two  sides  of  the  place  of  insertion.'  For  the  proper  appreciation  of 
these  considerations»  what  has  already  been  said  above  must  of  course  be  borne 
in  mind,  namely,  that  every  longitudinal  tissue-tension  must  necessarily  induce 
transverse  tensions  also,  and  conversely,  every  transverse  tension  must  call  forth 
longitudinal  tensions. 

Straight  branches  directed  nearly  horizontally  always  show,  according  to 
Detlefsen,  a  promotion  of  the  growth  in  thickness  of  their  under  side,  and  this 
is  in  fact  usually  most  evident  at  the  base  of  the  branch,  and  gradually  diminishes 
thence  towards  the  apex— branches  or  stems  which  stand  nearly  upright  and  have 
their  leaves  on  one  side,  and  which  are  situated  at  the  margin  of  a  wood,  or  which 
by  prevalent  winds  in  a  certain  direction  have  had  the  development  of  their  crowns 
prevented  on  one  side,  always  show  a  predominant  growth  in  thickness  on  the  side 
where  most  leaves  exist.  It  is  often  shown  externally  by  the  transverse  folds  of  the 
cortex  that  it  is  compressed  on  the  side  towards  which  the  unilateral  weight  of  the 
cro^^Ti  presses  down  the  stem,  while  the  increased  tension  on  the  convex  side  of 
such  objects  is  betrayed  by  the  smooth  surface  of  the  cortex*  *  Here,'  says  Detlefsen, 
*  where  the  inequality  of  the  cortical  tension  is  obvious,  the  usual  explanation,  that 
the  excentric  growth  in  thickness  is  a  result  of  one-sided  nutrition,  is  quite  untenable.* 

*  If  the  foliage  is  abundant/  he  continues,  '  a  marked  alteration  of  the  form 
of  the  bent  branch  is  produced  by  it.  Thus  the  older  branches  of  orchard  trees  are 
seen  to  be  bent  by  the  weight  of  the  leaves  and  fruit,  and  to  sink  more  and  more  the 
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older  they  become.  While  ihe  young  branches  of  the  Lime  tend  upwards,  the  older 
branches  of  the  same  tree  fall  in  curves  towards  the  earth.  The  same  is  seen  in  the 
older  branches  of  the  Pines,  The  youngest  lignified  branches  at  the  apex  of  the 
Fir  Picfa  ixcdsa  ascend  obliquely  into  the  air,  further  down  the  branches  are 
horizontal,  and  the  lowermost  even  curve  downwards/  This  phenomenon  is  still 
more  evident  in  vigorous  specimens  of  Pinus  austriaca :  the  tender  annual  shoot 
at  the  end  of  each  horizontal  branch  stands  erect,  then  becomes  curv'ed  a  little 
obliquely  outwards,  and  in  the  course  of  the  year  becomes  more  and  more  oblique, 
and  then  when  the  new  shoot  is  developed  next  year — again  vertical — the  last 
year's  piece  of  branch  sinks  till  nearly  horizontal,  to  become  completely  so  in 
subsequent  years.  Thus  it  is  that  a  horizontally  extended  branch  of  this  tree  is 
composed  of  distinct  annual  shoots,  each  of  which  at  first  stood  perpendicularly 
erect. 

In  these  processes  occurring  in  woody  branches  and  stems  we  have  been  chiefly 
concerned  with  a  greater  or  less  obstruction  of  growth»  by  means  of  the  mutual 
pressure  of  layers  of  tissue.  I  may  now  add  a  few  examples  showing  how^  vitally 
active  cells  begin  to  grow  anew  on  being  relieved  from  pressure. 

One  of  the  finest  examples  in  this  connection  is  presented  by  the  formation  of 
so-called  Tyloses*  in  the  vessels  of  the  wood  of  Dicotyledons.  If  the  vessels, 
especially  the  wide  ones,  of  Robinia^  the  Oak,  Vine,  and  many  other  woods  are 
examined  microscopically,  when  they  have  attained  a  certain  age,  they  are  found 
to  be  entirely  filled  with  a  parenchymatous  tissue,  which  was  observed  and  figured 
even  by  the  first  vegetable  anatomist,  Malpighi,  though  of  course  he  had  no  idea 
of  its  origin.  Not  before  recent  researches,  especially  the  careful  labours  of  Reess 
(1868),  were  accomplished^  was  the  remarkable  origin  of  the  tyloses  rendered  clear. 
They  arise  in  fact  by  the  very  thin  closing  membranes  of  the  bordered  pits,  at  the 
spots  where  the  vessels  abut  on  soft  parenchyma  cells,  becoming  forced  into  the 
cavity  of  the  vessel  under  the  tiu-gescence  of  the  latter,  and  then  beginning  to 
grow  vigorously,  A  club-shaped  vesicle  is  thus  formed,  which,  as  it  grows, 
undergoes  cell-divisions,  and  when  such  structures  protrude  from  numerous  pits, 
they  fill  up  the  cavity  of  the  vessel  and  compress  one  another,  and  tlius  produce  a 
parench)7na-like  tissue. 

The  whole  process  would  be  quite  impossible  if  the  tube  of  the  vessel  itself  was 
filled  with  sap  and  turgescent ;  but,  as  it  is,  the  vessel  loses  its  sap,  and  the  air  con- 
tained in  it  is  even  rarefied,  and  thus  the  turgesccnce  of  the  neighbouring  parencbj'ma 
cells  must  drive  forwards  the  fine  closing  membranes  of  the  pits  into  the  cavity  of  the 
vessel.  I  observed  something  of  the  same  kind,  but  on  a  larger  scale,  in  1854,  in  the 
intern  odes  of  Bean  seedlings  which  had  become  hollow :  the  pith  cells  which 
surrounded  the  cavity  had  grown  into  it  in  the  form  of  club-shaped  or  spheroidal 
papillae,  and  had  even  undergone  division  several  times.  The  same  cells,  however,  had 
the  pith  not  been  ruptured  by  the  stronger  tension  of  the  external  layers  of  tissue, 
would  have  remained  as  polyhedral  parenchyma  cells  compressing  one  another  on 
all  sides  in  the  usual  manner. 


*  Max  Recas.  *  Zur  Kritik  dtr  BÖhm*scktn  Aiuifht  übir  dii  Eniwickl^ngiguthickte 
Funktion  der  TülUn*  Bot.  Zeit.  186S,  p.  J. 
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The  pressure  to  which  the  tissue-cells  are  normally  subjected,  and  which  prevents 
iheir  free  growth,  may  easily  be  relieved  artificially  on  one  side  by  cutting  across  a  soft 
stem  or  leaf-rib,  or  even  a  root,  and  then  surrounding  the  cut  surface  with  water  or 
damp  earth ;  in  this  case  ihere  is  formed,  in  many  species  of  plants  at  any  rate,  if 
not  always,  the  so-called  callus,  which  consists  essentially  in  that  all  the  cells  of 
the  epidennis,  cortical  parenchyma,  cambium,  &c.,  which  are  still  vitally  active,  now 
grow  forth  from  the  cut  surface  and  divide,  and  so  form  a  cushion  of  soft  tissue  which 
at  length  covers  the  surface  of  the  section :  this  cushion  is  the  callus.  These  callus- 
cushions  have  moreover  the  highly  remarkable  property  of  giving  origin  to  new 
growing-points  of  shoots  and  roots,  from  which  new  plant-individuals  become 
developed.  The  callus-cushions  can  be  obtained  with  the  greatest  case  if  large  pieces 
of  branches,  as  thick  as  the  arm,  of  Poplars  and  many  other  trees,  are  cut  ofif  and  cut 
smooth  above  and  below,  and  kept  during  the  winter  in  a  moist  warm  chamber:  a 
thick  swollen  callus  arises  at  the  boundary  between  the  cortex  and  wood.  The  same 
thing  happens  if  fresh  living  foliage-trees  are  cut  across  above  the  soil  In  such  cases 
dozens  or  even  hundreds  of  young  leaf-shoots  are  often  seen  to  sprout  forth  from  the 
callus  formed  on  the  cut  surface  of  the  rooted  portion. 

Hansen^  has  investigated  in  detail  the  formation  of  the  callus  on  the  cut-off  leaves 
and  flower-stalks  oi  Aehimenes  grandts^  leaves  oi  Begonia  rtx  and  shoots  oi  Piperomta, 
These  organs  planted  with  the  cut  surface  in  water,  or  moist  sand  or  soil,  develope 
the  callus  there.  The  section  by  which  the '  cutting  ^  is  separated  from  the  parent  plant 
is  the  external  stimulus  to  the  commencement  of  processes  of  growth  on  the  surface 
of  the  wound.  In  the  first  place  the  layer  of  cells  bounding  the  cut  surface  perishes : 
this  dead  tissue  is  frequently  separated  from  the  living  tissue  still  further  by  the 
formation  of  several  layers  of  cork,  a  process  also  common  elsewhere,  and  which  may 
be  produced  by  wounding  masses  of  tissue  which  are  still  living.  Beneath  this 
protection  there  now  begins  an  active  growth  of  all  the  tissue-elements  still  provided 
witii  protoplasm :  i.  e.  the  cells  of  the  epidermis,  collenchyma,  and  cortical  tissue. 
The  epidermal  cells  here  perform  in  addition  a  i^culiar  function,  growing  out  into 
long  root-hairs  which  supply  the  young  callus  wiih  water  and  nutritive  salts.  The 
callus  grows  not  merely  from  the  cut  surface,  but  also  extends  laterally,  so  that  the 
stem  of  a  leaf-cutting  often  swells  up  to  double  its  original  diameter,  and  the  callus 
as  a  thick  cushion  includes  the  cut  end  of  the  petiole.  This  mass  of  tissue  at  first 
consists  of  nothing  but  similar  parenchyma  cells  j  but  after  some  time  numerous 
vascular  bundles  are  differentiated  in  it,  and  extend  in  all  directions  towards  the 
surface  of  the  callus.  At  various  spots  on  the  tissue  of  the  callus  superficial  cells  now 
become  rich  in  protoplasm,  divide  actively,  and  produce  a  small-celled  embrj'onic  tissue, 
which  is  conspicuously  marked  off  from  the  surrounding  tissue  of  the  callus.  These 
embryonic  masses  of  tissue  or  growing-points  soon  become  elevated,  produce  leaves, 
and  thus  emerge  as  young  shoots,  At  the  same  time  embryo  roots  develope  in  the 
interior  of  the  callus ;  these  break  through  the  tissues,  penetrate  the  soil,  and  con- 
tribute to  tlie  nutrition  of  the  new  shoots. 

Begonia  leaves  cut  off  and  laid  flat  on  damp  sand  exhibit  still  other  curious 


'  H&nieti*i  reseftrches  on  the  fonufttion  of  callus  are  found  in  his  paper,  '  Vergi,  Unters,  übtr 
Aäventiv^iiJungent*  in  Abh«  der  Senkenbergisclten  nalurf.  Ges.,  B.  Xlt,  1881. 
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phenomena.  In  the  first  place,  the  section  which  separates  the  leaf-sialk  not  only 
induces  Üie  formation  of  callus,  shoots  and  roots  ai  the  wound,  but  also  at  a  place 
some  distance  from  it,  namely  where  the  petiole  passes  over  into  the  lamina,  and 
where  at  the  same  lime  the  primary  ribs  of  the  leaf  arise.  If  tJie  nerves  in  a  leaf 
so  treated  are  cut  through  here  and  there,  callus-cushions,  shoots  and  roots  are  Uke- 
wise  formed  at  those  places.  Moreover  isolated  celts  in  the  epidermis  of  the  leaf- 
ner\'es»  situated  at  a  distance  from  the  sections,  arc  stimulated  in  a  remarkable 
way  to  renewed  life.  They  grow  vigorously,  division-walls  are  formed  in  thera  in 
various  directions,  and  finally  the  small-celled  growing-point  of  a  new  shoot  is 
developed  in  them. 

These  and  many  other  observations  show  that  a  cut  made  in  an  organ  of  a  plant, 
when  the  vegetative  conditions  are  otherwise  favourable,  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a 
stimulus  to  growth — as  an  impulse  to  extensive  and  complex  activities.  In  the  first 
case  of  course  the  tissue  adjoining  the  section  is  simply  freed  from  certain  hindrances 
to  its  growth ;  and  the  beginning  of  the  formation  of  callus  depends  on  this.     When 


Fig.  355.— a  i/e«tiht»mi{ t'u^a  Fitf>ti,  {be  raot  ioJ  pJuiuulc  of  wJiU.li  wtrc  straigJvl, 
wu  >w  plnicctl  tluM:  the  ruot-apcx  lay  iUno^  huritcintdli  on  tlic  Surface  of  tiie  luercury 
(bUck  Ln  the  rtgurcl.  anil  fitcil  in  that  ponkm  lo  the  cork  i  l/y  tnciuas  of  a  pia :  n  m 
Inycr  of  Dfolcr  ou  the  tatnuty.  The  A|;tire  %ho#ii  Ltau  »xdlioj;  about  34  hoim.  later. 
*nte  growing  put  of  Uiv  rvot  tus  curved  sharply  duvBwar(l&,  so  that  (he  afW« 
cnten  the  mercury  pttpcmdiculmrly :  the  resistance  which  it  «cets  with  is  capvctted 
bg  the  ^nn  of  Uw  root  bchbd  the  düwnward  curved  portioo.  The  Mein  hu 
b«caiin9  Aatylj  erected  at  it«  tasal  portioa :  tlte  ouddluc  ponitliio  of  tte  bud  is  « 
I  of  nutBUon,  indcpcjulciit  of  ittavüy. 


this  has  proceeded  to  a  certain  extent,  however,  growing-points  arise  in  the  tissue  of 
the  callus,  which  of  course  are  to  be  regarded,  not  as  for  and  by  themselves  immediate 
effects  of  the  section,  but  as  consequences  indirectly  due  ^o  it. 

While  the  preceding  considerations  and  facts  show  that  the  tissue-cells  undergo 
passive  strains  and  pressures  duijng  their  growth,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
hand  are  compelled  to  act  in  this  way  mechanically  on  their  environment,  it  is 
implied  at  tlie  same  time  that  by  means  of  the  processes  of  growth  work  is  done  (in 
the  mechanical  and  physical  sense  of  the  word)  in  the  interior  of  the  tissues.  The 
store  of  energy  of  the  growing  cells  is  not  entirely  exhausted  by  this  work,  however, 
as  follows  at  once  from  the  fact  that  growing  plant-organs  can  also  exert  powerful 
pressures  externally,  cm  bodies  which  come  in  contact  with  them.  This  takes  place 
very  generally  when  the  apices  of  growing  roots  are  necessitated  to  drive  their  way 
into  the  resisting  soil;  they  not  only  have  to  glide  between  the  small  particles  of  soil, 
but  to  push  them  asunder.  The  elongating  region  immediately  behind  the  growing- 
point  of  any  root  pushes  forwards  the  apex,  clothed  with  its  root-can  '  -^^Wts 
it  between  the  closely  packed  particles  of  soil  much  as  a  nail  i 
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board.  A  very  clear  idea  of  this  external  work  which,  together  with  the  internal  work, 
is  perfonned  during  growth,  is  obtained  by  allowing  the  thick  primary  roots  of  active 
seedlings  to  grow  so  that  the  apices  are  compelled  to  penetrate  into  mercury.  This 
fluid,  which  is  nearly  fourteen  times  as  heavy  as  water,  and  therefore  about  fourteen 
limes  as  heavy  as  the  growing-point  itself,  of  course  affords  a  very  powerful  resist- 
ance to  the  entry  of  the  latter ;  nevertheless,  the  apex  of  the  root  penetrates  to 
a  depth  of  1-3  cm.,  and  would  certainly  penetrate  still  deeper  if  the  mercur)'  lying 
in  close  contact  did  not  prevent  respiration  and  poison  it. 

The  external  effects  in  the  case  of  growing  tree-trunks  with  a  hard  bark  are  much 
more  powerful,  however.  I  have  myself  had  opportunity  of  seeing  how  in  still  weather 
a  solidly  built  stone-wall  was  overthrown  simply  by  the  growth  in  thickness  of  an  old 
tree.  To  the  more  frequently  observed  phenomena  in  this  direction  belongs  the  slow^ 
elevation  of  huge,  powerful»  heavy  trees  by  their  superficial  roots,  which  are  endowed 
with  vigorous  growth  in  thickness.  It  is  a  very  common  occurrence  that  old  Poplars, 
Pines,  and  Larches  have  their  upper  horizontal  roots  subsequently  protruding  above 
the  surface  of  the  eartli ;  the  under  side  of  these  roots,  which  were  at  first  entirely 
concealed  in  the  soil,  bears  up  against  the  substratum,  which  is  continually  becoming 
more  resistant,  and  as  growth  goes  on  not  only  are  the  roots  themselves  forced  to 
project  from  the  soil,  in  consequence  of  this  resistance,  but  also  to  carry  up  at 
the  same  time  the  stem,  which  often  weighs  many  thousands  of  kilograms.  W.  S. 
Clark,  who  has  investigated  this  phenomenon,  reminds  us  especially  of  the  well- 
known  fact  that  the  delicate  seedlings  of  Beans,  Oaks,  &c.  often  push  up  clods  of 
earth  of  large  size,  and  stales  that  in  England  a  boundary  stone  weighing  eighty 
pounds  was  pushed  aside  by  three  large  Fungi  growing  up  beneath  it ;  and  the  case 
is  known  of  a  Hazel  in  England  which  had  accidentally  grown  through  the  central 
hole  of  a  milestone,  completely  filled  it  up,  and  then  being  lifted  up  by  the 
growth  in  thickness  of  its  roots  also  carried  the  mill-stone  up  with  it.  In  order  to 
study  more  closely  this  external  work  of  growth,  Clark  placed  a  sort  of  iron  waist-coat 
(which  need  not  here  be  described  in  detail)  on  a  young  Gourd  fruit,  and  so  arranged 
matters  that  a  weight  of  more  than  4000  pounds  could  be  brought  to  bear  on  the 
surface  of  the  fruit ;  even  this  did  not  entirely  prevent  the  growth,  Unfortunately 
the  experiment  is  not  described  with  sufficient  exactness  to  admit  of  a  very  clear 
judgment,  but  a  calculation  based  on  probable  data  yields  the  result  that  a  pressure 
of  only  eighteen  pounds  to  the  square  inch  was  here  obtained — little  more  than 
the  pressure  of  one  atmosphere» 
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GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS  ON  IRRITABILITY. 


With  the  word  irritability  I  designate  the  mode  of  reaction  to  stimuh*, 
iwhich  is  pecuMar  lo  hving  organisms*  This  is  of  course  in  ihe  first  place  a 
mere  arbitrary  definition  of  a  word ;  but  such  definitions  of  terms  are  necessary 
for  mutual  intelhgibiUly,  although  they  are  unforttinalely  often  neglected  in  the 
province  of  natural  science.  That  such  a  bare  definition  of  the  term — which 
moreover  I  have  come  to  regard  as  right  only  after  many  years  of  thought — has  its 
uses,  is  illustrated  directly  by  the  following  remarks.  I  say  the  mode  in  which  living 
organisms  only  react  to  stimuli,  is  irritability:  by  this  I  imjily  at  the  same  time  that  all 
irritability  in  the  tissues  is  due  to  the  protoplasm»  For  there  is  no  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  this  one  point,  that  all  the  processes  of  hfe  depend  upon  proto- 
plasm, and  that  where  no  protoplasm  is  present  no  vital  processes  can  occur.  It 
ft>llows  thence,  however,  that  the  essential  cause  of  all  phenomena  of  irritability 
must  be  situated  in  the  protoplasm,  because  we  regard  irritability  as  a  property  of 
living  organisms  only.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  all  cases  where  the  phenomena  of 
irritability  have  been  successfully  and  sufficiently  analysed,  the  investigations  ha%'c  led 
to  the  result  that  living  protoplasm  plays  a  chief  part  in  the  matter;  though  this 
is  not  intended  to  imply  that  a  phenomenon  of  irritability  is  conditioned  entirely  and 
solely  by  the  properties  of  protoplasm.  On  the  contrary,  mechanisms  which  are 
influenced  in  a  secondary  manner  only  by  the  stimulated  protoplasm  determine  to  a 
large  extent  the  final  external  character  of  a  phenomenon  of  irritabüity,  especially  in 
a  complex  organ.  At  the  same  time  it  follows  from  what  has  been  said,  tliat  all 
living  cellSj  cell-tissues,  and  li\ing  organs  of  the  plant  must  be  irritable,  according  to 
our  definition ;  for  they  all  contain  protoplasm,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  all  proto- 
plasm is  irritable,  at  least  in  certain  conditions— i.  e.  it  reacts  to  external  stimuli  in  a 
way  which  lifeless  bodies  do  not  as  a  rule  do  ;  although,  as  we  shall  see  later,  reactions 
occur  even  in  crystals  which  present  a  very  striking  similarity  to  certain  phenomena 
of  irritability. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  definition  of  irritability  excludes  the  assumption  that 
every  reaction  of  organised  bodies  whatever  may  be  regarded  /.     For,  in 

the  first  place,  organised  bodies,  quite  apart  from  their  sped  we  also 

at  the  same  time  physical  objects,  and  must  react  to  extemii 
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the  laws  of  physics :  for  example,  when  the  growing  haulms  of  cereals,  and  other 
shoot-axes,  bend  beneath  the  pressure  of  the  wind  and  then  again  become  erect,  this 
is  simply  in  consequence  of  their  elasticity,  and  thus  of  a  physical  property ;  and  in 
like  manner  when  the  cell-membrane  of  a  tnrgescent  cell  becomes  extended,  or 
contracts  on  the  cessation  of  turgescence,  that  also  is  an  action  of  a  physical 
nature.  If  a  long-stemmed  plant  is  laid  horizontally  and  left  free  to  move,  the  stem 
at  first  bends  more  or  less  downwards,  because  it  is  flexible  and  elastic — that  is  one  of 
its  physical  properties  ;  but  if  we  allow  it  to  stay  quietly  in  this  position,  we  find  after 
several  or  many  hours  that  the  still  growing  apical  portion  of  the  stem  now 
ascends  until  it  stands  perfectly  erect — and  this  is  not  a  physical  but  a  physio- 
logical phenomenon,  which  only  occurs  in  a  living  plant,  and  only  there  when 
the  part  of  the  stem  referred  to  is  still  growing.  If  possible,  the  accuracy  of  the 
proposition  expressed  above  comes  out  still  more  distinctly  in  the  case  of  some 
movements  of  the  parts  of  planis,  which  in  fact  present  great  extemar similarity  with 
some  phenomena  of  irritability,  but  are  nevertheless  purely  physical  and  mechanical 
actions,  since  they  occur  in  dead  though  organised  bodies.  The  upper  leaves  of  the 
common  involucre  of  CarUna  acauh's,  a  kind  of  Thistle,  radiate  outwards  and  down- 
wards when  the  plant  has  long  been  dead,  and  remain  in  this  position  as  long  as 
it  is  dry;  but  on  plunging  such  a  dead  flower-head  in  water,  or  letting  it  remain 
in  very  damp  air,  the  leaf  structures  referred  to  become  directed  upwards  and 
inwards,  and  the  whole  of  the  dried  flower-head  closes  up ;  and  if  desiccation  again 
follows  later,  it  reopens— i.  e,  the  involucral  leaves  again  project  outwards  and  down- 
wards. These  changes  ensue  still  more  rapidly  in  the  upper  leaves  of  the  involucre 
of  another  composite,  Mynocephaius.  In  both  cases  the  movements  mentioned  are 
effected  by  short  transverse  zones  on  the  lower  part  of  the  dried  involucral  leaves : 
the  cell-walls  on  the  lower  side  at  these  places  swell  up  more  strongly  when  they 
imbibe  water  than  those  on  the  upper  side,  and  when  they  dry  they  contract  more 
strongly  than  those,  thus  causing  the  movements  described. 

The  various  movements  of  dry  fruits  and  their  parts,  which,  as  has  already 
been  pointed  out  on  pp.  210-21 1,  may  sometimes  be  very  complicated,  depend 
on  similar  phenomena  due  to  the  change  in  volume  of  cell-walls  on  the  absorp- 
tion and  rejection  of  water*  In  many  other  cases  also  something  similar  occurs. 
I  will  mention  only  the  so-called  Rose  of  Jericho,  a  plant  which  belongs  to  the  family 
Cruciferae,  and  which  grows  wild  in  Eg)'pt,  though  it  may  be  easily  cultivated  io 
Europe,  Its  radiating  branches,  on  which  are  situated  the  ripe  fruits,  spread  them- 
selves out  on  the  ground,  and  when  the  whole  plant  is  dried  and  dead  throw  themselves 
inwards,  very  much  as  tlie  five  extended  fingers  of  the  hand  are  laid  together  in 
forming  a  closed  fist.  If  the  dried  plant  is  moistened,  the  branches  thus  rolled 
together  into  a  ball  open  out  again.  This  process  is  found  to  occur  in  some  other 
plants  also,  e.  g,  an  American  species  of  Lycopodium ;  and  again,  the  hygroscopic 
movements  of  the  peristome  of  the  Moss  capsule  (p.  150)  depends  on  similar  pro- 
cesses, and  so  with  many  other  phenomena  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  In  all  such 
cases,  however,  it  is  not  phenomena  of  irritability  but  purely  physical  actions  which 
come  into  play,  such  as  the  imbibition  of  water  and  the  alteration  in  volume  of  the 
cell-walls  concerned. 

We  now  come  to  another  very  characteristic  point,  which  distinguishes  all  phe- 
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notnena  of  irritability,  viz.  Mf  düprüportionality  existing  bttwetn  the  external  stimulus 
attd  the  ultimate  action.  In  the  cases  of  movements  of  parts  of  plants  due  to 
imbibition  and  desiccation  as  just  considered,  there  is  an  easily  intelligible  propor- 
tionality between  cause  and  effect :  when  a  certain  quantity  of  water  penetrates  into 
the  walls  of  cclls>  the  latter  become  distended  according  to  the  volume  of  water,  and 
upon  this  the  movement  depends.  In  like  nianner  the  bending  of  a  flexible  haulm 
of  straw,  or  of  a^  woody  branch,  corresponds  to  the  pressure  which  acts  from 
without  and  gives  rise  to  the  curvature,  and  we  have  the  simplest  case  of  such  purely 
mechanical  effects,  for  example»  when  an  elastic  ball  is  driven  against  another  one  of 
equal  size  and  elasticity ;  as  is  well  known»  the  former  comes  to  rest  because  it  has 
given  up  the  whole  of  its  momentum  to  the  latter.  All  this  has  no  resemblance  to 
phenomena  of  irritability;  on  the  contrary,  a  very  characteristic  point  of  the  latter 
lies  in  the  fact  that  neither  the  quantity  nor  the  quality  of  a  phenomenon  of  irritability 
need  have  any  kind  of  similarity  or  proportionality  to  the  stimulus,  and  it  is 
simply  on  this  that  the  peculiarly  wonderful  and  even  startling  effects  of  irritability 
depend ;  and  here  probably  we  have  the  reason  why  until  quite  recently  the  pheno- 
mena of  irritability,  which  are  at  bottom  identical  with  those  of  life,  were  set  off 
against  those  of  the  rest  of  nature  as  something  entirely  different,  and  regarded  as  the 
effects  of  a  special  force^vital  force.  A  calm  criticism  of  the  prevailing  circum- 
stances, however,  leads  to  an  entirely  different  conclusion.  The  conspicuous 
inequality  in  kind  and  in  degree  between  the  cause  and  the  effect  arises  rather 
from  the  fact  that  in  the  living  irritable  organ  a  series  of  causes  are  already  in 
existence,  which  taken  together  with  the  external  stimulus  give  rise  to  the  effect. 
The  disproportionality  between  cause  and  effect  in  irritability  is  simply  and  only 
apparent,  not  real,  as  will  be  brought  forward  still  more  clearly  from  subsequent 
considerations.  In  the  first  place,  however,  the  main  fact  with  which  wc  are  con- 
cerned  may  be  illustrated  by  a  few  other  examples. 

If  growing  stems  or  petioles  are  illuminated  from  one  side  for  some  time,  they 
generally  become  curved  in  such  a  manner  that  the  apex  bemis  over  towards  the 
source  of  light.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  rays  of  light  which  effect  this 
curvature,  and  it  is  just  as  little  doubtful  that  the  mechanical  energy  of  these  light- 
rays  would  be  far  too  insignificant  to  cause  such  a  curvature  of  the  parts  of  the 
plant ;  on  the  contrary,  v^ry  peculiar  mechanisms  must  exist  in  tlie  latter  which,  on' 
being  stimulated  by  the  rays  of  light,  bring  about  this  curvature.  Still  more  striking 
in  this  connection  are  the  geotropic  curvatures.  If  an  upward-growing  stem  is  laid 
horiEontally,  it  cur\'es  upwards ;  if  the  same  is  done  with  a  primary  root,  its  apex 
curves  downwards.  The  simple  change  of  position  of  the  axis  of  growth  of  these 
organs  with  regard  to  the  radius  of  the  earth  and  the  direction  of  gravitation  effects 
changes  in  the  growth  in  length,  which  stand  in  no  comprehensible  mechanical 
relation  whatever  to  the  other  effects  of  gravitation.  That  it  is  here,  however, 
entirely  and  simply  a  matter  of  adjustment  conditioned  by  the  organisation  of  the 
plant,  follows  at  once  from  the  above-named  circumstance,  that  the  one  part  of  the 
plant  becomes  curved  upwards  and  the  other  downwards  when  its  position  with 
respect  to  the  radius  of  the  earth  has  been  altered. 

Similarly  we  meet  with  the  disproportionality  between  cause  and  effect  in  cas 
where,  by  means  of  a  slight  touch  on  the  under  side  of  the  motile  f  '       f  of ' 
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Mimosa  suddenly  falls  down  limp,  and  its  parts  become  folded  logelher,  or 
when  a  similar  effect  is  produced  simply  by  sudden  darkness.  And  malters  are 
similar  in  all  phenomena  of  irritability,  not  only  in  plants  but  also  in  animals, 
and  in  our  own  bodies.  What  qualitative  similarity  or  quantitative  proportionality 
exists,  for  example,  Ijetw^en  the  \ibrations  of  the  luminiferous  ether  and  our 
sensation  of  sight,  the  vibrations  of  the  air  and  our  sense  of  hearing?  What  I 
am  here  insisting  on  is  still  more  evident  in  the  innumerable  reflex  actions  of  the 
human  bc»dy- 

ll  will  lead  to  clearness  if  we  again  try  to  render  intelligible  the  meaning  of 
certain  words,  because  by  an  inaccurate  use  of  ihem  at  this  stage  the  greatest» 
confusion  may  be  introduced  into  the  matter,  against  which  we  must  guard  our- 
selves so  much  the  more  since  the  difficulties  in  the  subject  itself  are  sufficiently 
greai,  and  should  not  be  rendered  still  greater  by  indefinite  language.  It  will  be 
well  lo  keep  sharply  apart  from  one  another  the  three  ideas,  *  Stimulus,'  *  Stimu- 
lation,' and  '  Irritability '  or  *  irritable  structure.' 

Stimulus  is  the  name  which  I  give  to  any  alteration  in  the  environment  of  the 
irritable  organs  by  means  of  wliich  stimulation  is  caused.  Experience  shows  that 
changes  in  the  intensity  of  the  light,  variations  of  temperature,  alterations  of  elec- 
trical conditions,  instantaneous  shocks,  sudden  pressure,  etc.  may  act  as  stimuli. 
Constant  illumination,  or  constant  temperature,  etc.,  on  the  contrary,  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  a  stimulus.  However,  it  is  conceivable  that  even  with  constant  external 
conditions  of  life,  tlie  internal  states  of  the  irritable  organs  undergo  change,  and  that 
thus  their  capacity  for  reacting  towards  unaltered  external  influences  undergoes 
differences,  and  this  must  then  have  the  same  effect  as  if  the  influence  of  the  external 
circumstances  had  been  altered.  The  main  point  is,  that  any.  change  whatever, 
whether  it  originates  from  within  or  from  without,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  stimulus ; 
since  if  both  the  external  and  the  internal  conditions  remain  constant,  no  stimulus 
whatever  appears  to  occur.  In  most  cases  where  phenomena  of  irritability  are  con- 
cerned, the  accuracy  of  these  reflections  is  at  once  clear ;  but  there  is  a  series  of  vital 
phenomena  very  frequently  occurring,  which  can  scarcely  be  grouped  elsewhere  than 
among  the  stimulations,  but  which  nevertheless  make  their  appearance  with  especial , 
clearness  just  where  the  external  circumstances  arc  constant.  These  are  the  move- 
ments vhich  I  have  previously  designated  autonomous  or  spontaneously  periodic, 
and  to  which  we  shall  return  later  stUi  more  in  detail. 

It  has  already  been  said  that  a  conspicuous  feature  of  the  phenomena  of  irri- 
tability lies  in  that  they  correspond  with  the  stimuli  neither  qualitatively  nor  quantita- 
tively, and  it  is  in  this  very  fact  that  the  essential  distinction  between  phenomena 
of  irritability  and  simply  mechanical,  physical,  and  chemical  actions  lies.  It  has 
moreover  already  been  shown  above  in  what  the  explanation  of  this  remarkable 
circumstance  essentially  lies,  viz.  in  the  irritable  structure  of  the  organ. 

It  will  perhaps  contribute  to  the  intelligibility  of  this  statement  if  we  here 
again  6gure  to  ourselves  a  few  examples  from  inorganic  natiu-e.  Something  similar 
to  a  phenomenon  of  irritability  occurs,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  a  healed 
steam-engine  the  valve  of  which  is  suddenly  opened.  Previously  at  rest,  the 
mere  opening  of  the  valve  puts  the  engine  in  motion  and  accomplishes  a  definite 
amount  of  work.     The  possibihly  of  this  was  already  given  in  the  tension  of  the 
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Steam  and  in  the  inlernal  siruciure  of  the  engine;  there  was  waniing^  simply  ihe 
external  imptilse,  by  means  of  which  the  valve  was  opened,  to  call  forth  the  working 
of  the  engine>  the  movement  of  which  however  essentially  depends  on  the  con- 
struclion  and  putting  together  of  its  parts.  It  is  obvious  that  neither  the  mere 
movement  of  the  hand  in  opening  the  valve,  nor  the  mere  tension  of  the  steam 
thereby  set  in  action,  constitutes  the  cause  of  the  working  of  a  steam  engine,  but 
that  this  is  rather  to  be  sought  to  a  great  extent  in  the  internal  structure  of  the  latter ; 
and  in  this  sense  we  have  also  to  regard  the  internal  structure  of  the  plant,  which  is 
set  in  motion  by  opportune  external  changes,  as  the  essential  cause  of  phenomena  of 
irritability. 

Perhaps  we  obtain  the  clearest  expression  for  the  internal  condition  of  an  irritable 
organ  by  saying,  that  its  parts  are  in  a  condition  of  unstabtc  cquÜihrium,  with  the 
addition,  however,  that  every  disturbance  of  this  unstable  equilibrium  will  become 
sooner  or  later  again  compensated,  whereby  the  irritable  condition  again  reap{>ears  j 
since  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  irntabic  organs  consists  in  that,  in  consequence  of  a 
stimulus,  a  stimulation  is  in  fact  called  forth — i.  e*  a  new  condition,  in  which  the  same 
stimulus  can  no  longer  be  effective — but  that  after  some  time  the  slimulaiion  ceases, 
and  the  organ  again  returns  into  its  original  state,  whence  it  can  then  again  be  driven 
to  the  same  stimulation  by  the  same  stimulus.  The  peculiarity  of  irritable  organs  hes 
less  in  die  fact  that  iheir  parts  can  be  set  in  motion  in  virtue  of  the  unstable 
equiübriura^  tlian  in  the  fact  that  they  subsequenily  again  resume  their  irritable  con- 
dition—their unstable  equilibrium — spontaneously. 

Let  us  dwell  a  little  longer  upon  these  matters  We  may  look  upon  a  house  of 
cardSi  as  built  by  a  child,  as  a  verj^  well-known  example  of  unstable  equilibrium  :  a 
»light  push  suffices  to  make  the  whole  of  the  artificial  structure  tumble  down. 
Here  also  we  have  a  strikingly  large  effect  consequent  on  a  small  cause,  as  is 
usually  the  case  with  phenomena  of  irritability ;  but  the  fallen  card-house  does  not 
rebuild  itself  again  on  its  own  account,  and  is  thereby  distinguished  from  an 
irritable  organ.  Something  very  similar  occurs  with  crystals.  The  same  chemical 
compound,  the  same  salt  may  often  crystallise  in  two  different  forms,  but  so 
that  the  one  crystalline  form  arises  only  under  very  definite  and  narrowly  cir- 
cumscrilicd  external  conditions,  and  corresponds  to  an  unstable  equilibrium  of  the 
molecules ;  while  the  other  cr}'staIHne  form  of  the  same  salt  is  stable.  The  one 
unstable  arrangement  of  the  molecules  can  therefore  be  transformed  by  insignificant 
external  alterations  into  this  second  stable  form,  and  this  occurs  in  a  manner  which 
calls  to  mind  vcrj'  strikingly  ihe  phenomena  of  irritability  of  organisms.  Among  the 
numerous  examples  known  I  will  only  dwell  upon  one,  because  I  have  myself  had 
the  opportunity  of  becoming  more  closely  acquainted  with  it.  It  was  first,  however, 
descrilicd  in  GmeÜn's  *  Handbuch  der  Chemie ,  B.  I.,  1843,  p.  95.  *  Potassium  nitrate 
(saltpetre)  usually  crystallises  in  prisms  of  the  arragonite-form.  If,  however,  a  drop  of 
the  potassium  nitrate  dissolved  in  water  is  allowed  to  evaporate  on  a  glass  plate,  and 
the  crystals  observed  under  the  microscope  as  they  form,  it  is  noticed  that  in  addition 
to  crystals  of  the  arragonite  form,  obtuse  rhomboheilrons  of  die  calcspar  form 
also  are  formed  at  the  edges  of  the  drop.  On  further  growth,  as  the  two  kinds  of 
crystals  come  into  proximity»  the  rhombohedra  become  rounded  off  and  dissolve, 
because  they  are  more  rsi  "   'vhile  the  prisms  of  the  arragonite-form  go  on 
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growing.  If  the  two  kinds  of  crystals  come  into  direct  contact,  the  rhombohedral 
ones  inslantly  become  cloudy,  the  surface  uneven,  and  prisms  soon  grow  out 
from  many  points  of  their  margins.  On  contact  with  other  solid  bodies  also,  the 
rhombohedra  are  transformed  if  still  moist.  If  the  liquid  is  in  very  thin  films 
and  dries  up  around  the  rhombohedra  before  they  are  destroyed,  the  crystals  retain 
their  form  for  weeks  witliout  efflorescing,  and  endure  moderate  pressure  of  foreign 
bodies  without  change ;  but  with  stronger  pressure  or  scratching,  as  well  as  on 
mere  contact  with  a  prismatic  crystal  of  saltpetre,  they  become  transformed  into 
the  prismatic  form—a  delicate  cloud  spreads  over  the  surface,  starting  from  the 
f)oint  of  contact,  and  they  now  behave  to  solid  bodies  like  a  heap  of  fine  dust, 
remaining  at  the  same  time  transparent  however.' 

I  myself  obsened  in  a  group  of  rhombohedra  of  potassium  nitrate,  in  mutu: 
contact  in  a  drop  under  the  microscope,  that  when  a  prismatic  crystal  of  the  samej 
salt  was  pushed  into  the  drop  and  came  in  contact  with  one  of  the  rhombohedra, 
the  latter  not  only  at  once  became  cloudy,  but  the  rhombohedra  which  were  in 
contact  with  one  another  were  also  progressively  rendered  cloudy.  This  clouding, 
moreover,  indicated  the  breaking  up  of  the  rhombohedron  into  innumerable  small 
prisms  of  the  arragonite  form.  The  most  remarkable  point  in  the  matter  is, 
that  it  is  only  contact  with  saltpetre  crystals  of  the  arragoniie  form  which  is  able  to 
call  forth  this  alteration  in  the  rhombohedric  saltpetre  crystals;  for  the  quadratic 
tablets  of  potassium  ferrocyanide  and  the  iriclinic  prisms  of  fKjtassium  Chromate 
may  be  in  contact  with  the  rhombohedral  saltpetre  crystals  in  a  common  mother- 
liquor,  without  any  change  whatever  occurring. 

These  processes  have  one  point  in  common  with  the  phenomena  of  irritability^ 
in  organisms ;  viz,  that  an  entirely  specific  and  ai  the  same  time  mechanically 
insignificant  external  influence  produces  an  eflTect  which  corresponds  to  it  neither 
quantitatively  nor  qualitatively.  And  similarly  also  in  many  other  cases.  Thus 
Gmelin  says  (loc.  cit.),  *  IMercuric  iodide  (Hgl,)  crystalhses  at  ordinary  temperatures 
in  red  quadratic  tables;  on  sublimation  at  a  high  temperature,  on  the  contrary,  in 
yellow  rhombic  tables.  The  red  crystals  whenever  they  are  heated  become  yellow, 
and  again  turn  red  on  cooling.  The  yellow  crystals  obtained  by  sublimation  remain 
unaltered  on  cooling»  but  on  rubbing  or  contact  the  point  touched  turns  red,  and  this 
colour  extends  itself  through  the  entire  group  of  crystals,  with  a  movement  as  if  ihe 
mass  were  animated.  The  external  form  of  the  yellow  crystals  is  here  maintained, 
while  the  molecules  take  up  the  position  of  the  other  crystalline  system.  Each  time 
these  are  heated  ihey  become  yellow,  and  again  turn  red  on  cooling.' 

Among  numerous  other  examples  I  will  only  quote  the  behaviour  of  sulphur, 
mentioned  by  Roscoe  and  Schorlemmer,  If  a  hot  solution  of  sulphur  in  alcohol,  oil 
of  turpentine,  or  carbon  disulphide  is  quickly  cooled,  there  separate  out  first  a  few 
monoclinic  and  then  rhombic  crystals.  The  rhombic  ones  correspond  to  the  stable 
equilibrium  at  ordinary  temperatures,  since  Mitscherlich  found  that  monoclinic  sulphur 
(which  is  formed  on  quickly  cooling  from  a  high  temperature)  slowly  passes  over  at 
ordinary  temperatures  into  rhombic,  tlie  monoclinic  crystal  being  transformed 
into  a  group  of  rhombic  crystals.  This  transformation  proceeds  more  rapidly  if  the 
monoclinic  crj'Stals  are  shaken  or  scraped,  or  exposed  to  the  siui,  and  a  definite 
quantity  of  heal  is  set  free  in  the  process. 
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1  have  quoted  these  remarkable  processes  occurring  in  crystals  in  illustration 
of  the  fact  that  the  same  chemical  substance  is  able,  according  to  circumstaTices, 
to  have  its  molecules  arranged  either  in  unstable  or  stable  equilibrium,  and  that 
by  means  of  certain  external  impulses  the  unstable  arrangement  may  pass  over 
into  the  stable  one.  The  majority  of  the  phenomena  of  irritability,  however,  give  the 
impression  that  in  their  case  also  conditions  of  unstable  equilibrium  are  transformed 
into  conditions  of  stable  equilibrium  by  means  of  small  external  influences.  This 
comes  out  with  especial  clearness  in  such  cases  as  the  irritable  leaves  of  the  Mimosae, 
where  a  light  touch  or  other  mechanically  insignificant  influence  suffices  to  transform 
the  state  of  unstable  equilibrium  of  the  organ  suddenly  into  a  new  state,  which 
we  might  regard  as  the  stable  one ;  only  of  course  with  the  difference  already  men- 
tioned, that  in  this  case,  when  the  stimulus  has  ceased  to  act,  the  new  condition  returns 
again  to  the  previous  one — the  stable  condition  returns  to  the  unstable  one.  There 
is,  however,  yet  another  series  of  facts  which  support  this  view.  Just  as  the  unstable 
crystalline  form  of  certain  salts  continues  only  within  narrow  limits  of  external 
conditions,  passing  over  into  the  stable  form  when  they  are  transgressed,  so  also 
the  irritable  condition  of  an  organ  exists  only  within  certain  limits  of  external 
influences,  during  specially  favourable  circumstances  ;  if  these  are  transgressed  tlie 
irritable — ^i.e.  the  unstable — condition  ceases  to  be,  and  the  organ  loses  its  irritability, 
i.e»  it  assumes  a  condition  of  stable  equilibrium.  It  is  of  special  interest  for  an  insight 
into  the  phenomena  of  irritability  to  lake  these  facts  somewhat  closely  into  con- 
sideration: this  I  did  in  the  year  1863  in  a  treatise  entitled  '  Vorübergehende  Starre- 
zustände  periodisch  bavtglicher  uml  reizbarer  Pflanzmorgam! 

From  among  the  details  in  the  work  just  mentioned  I  may  take  the  following  state- 
ments as  examples : — 

(i)  TemjTorary  cold-rigor  occurs  in  the  motile  organs  of  Mimosa  pudica^  the 
;pndhions  being  otherwise  favourable,  when  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  air 
lains  for  some  hours  below  15**  C.  The  lower  the  temperature  falls  bebw  i5°C. 
le  more  rapidly  the  rigor  sets  in ;  the  first  to  disappear  is  the  irritability  for  contact 
and  shaking,  later  that  for  the  influence  of  light,  and  finally  even  the  spontaneous 
periodic  movement.  When  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  below  22° C.  the  lateral 
leaflets  of  Hcdysarum  gyrans  are  rigid,  according  to  Kabsch* 

(2)  Temporary  heat-rigor  occurs  in  Mimosa^  in  moist  air  at  40° C.  within 
I  hour;  in  air  at  45'^C.  within  30  minutes  ;  in  air  at  49-50*" C  within  a  few  minutes. 
The  irritability  returns  after  a  few  hours  in  air  at  a  favourable  temperature.  In 
water  the  cold-rigor  of  Mimosa  occurs  even  at  a  higher  temperature  (viz.  within 
15  mtnutes  at  16-17°  C.)  ^nd  the  heat-rigor  even  at  a  lower  temperature  (viz.  at 
36-40"  in  15  minutes)  than  in  the  air.  During  the  heat-rigor,  in  air  as  well  as 
in  water,  the  leaflets  are  closed,  as  after  stimulation ;  but  the  stalks  are  directed 
steeply  upwards,  whereas  in  the  stimulated  condition  they  point  downwards. 

(3)  Temporary  dark-rigor.  If  plants  with  periodically  motile  leaves,  which 
are  also  irritable  for  light  or  shaking,  such  as  Alimosa,  Acacia^  Trifolium^  Phaseolus^ 
Oxalis,  are  placed  in  darkness,  the  spontaneously  periodic  movements  occur,  apart 
from  the  changes  in  position  efl*ected  by  the  light  stimulus,  only  so  much  the  more 
distinctly,  and  also  the  irritability  for  contact  remains  at  first  undisturbed.  But  this 
motile  condition  disappears  completely  when  the  darkness  continues  for  one  or  several 
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days;  rigor  due  to  darkness  sets  in.  If  then  a  plant  which  has  passed  into  the 
state  of  rigor  due  to  darkness  is  again  placed  in  the  light,  the  motile  conditio» 
reappears  after  several  hours,  or,  according  to  circumstances,  only  after  several  days' 
exposure  to  the  light. 

Very  profotind  darkness  is  by  no  means  necessary  for  inducing  this  condition 
of  rigor,  however;  on  the  contrary,  it  sets  in  when  a  plant  which  requires  much 
light,  as  Mimosa,  remains  exposed  for  several  days  to  deficient  illumination,  such  as 
prevails  at  a  distance  from  the  windows  in  the  interior  of  an  ordinary  dwelling-room» 

In  contrast  to  the  rigor  due  to  darkness  1  have  designated  the  normal  condition 
of  motility  caused  by  the  alternation  of  day  and  night  as  Photoionus.  From  what  has 
been  said,  tlien,  such  a  plant  after  it  has  been  placed  in  the  dark  is  found  for  some 
time  longer  (several  hours  or  even  days)  in  the  condition  of  phototonus,  which  theo 
gradually  disappears ;  in  the  same  way  the  plant  under  normal  vital  conditions  is  in, 
the  condition  of  phototonus  during  the  night,  A  plant  which  has  passed  into  the 
state  of  rigor  due  to  darkness,  on  the  other  hand,  retains  this  rigor  for  some  lime 
(hours  or  even  days)  after  being  placed  in  the  light.  Both  conditions  of  the  plant 
therefore  pass  ov^r  into  one  another  only  slowly. 

Even  on  the  setting-in  of  rigor  due  to  darkness,  in  the  case  of  Mimosa  the 
irritability  for  shaking  disappears  first,  then  the  periodically  spontaneous  movement. 
In  like  manner  a  Mimosa  which  has  passed  quite  into  the  state  of  darkness-rigor 
regains  first  its  periodic  movements,  and  then  the  irritability. 

The  position  of  the  various  parts  of  the  leaves  of  Mimosa  in  rigor  due  to  darkness 
is  different  from  that  produced  by  darkness  on  phototonic  plants,  and  even  different 
from  that  in  heat-rigor :  in  rigor  dye  to  darkness  the  leaves  are  fully  expanded,  the 
secondary  petioles  directed  downwards,  and  the  primary  stalk  almost  horizontal. 

Alterations  in  the  intensity  of  the  light  act  as  stimuli  to  movement  only  on  healthy 
plants  which  are  in  a  state  of  phototonus:  leaves  in  a  state  of  rigor  due  to  darkness  do 
not  react  to  variations  in  the  intensity  of  the  light,  until  owing  lo  long-continued  illu- 
mination they  have  regained  the  phototonus,  when  they  then  become  stimulated  to  move- 
ments by  changes  in  the  intensity  of  the  light.  I  convinced  myself  of  this  in  the  case 
of  Acacia  lophanlha.  A  specimen  had  been  left  for  five  days  in  the  dark,  where 
for  forty^eight  hours  it  had  given  up  nearly  every  trace  of  its  spontaneous  periodic 
roovements.  It  was  then  placed  in  a  window  where,  the  sky  being  cloudy,  it 
placed  its  leaflets  decidedly  downwards  within  two  hours,  and  then  small  changes  of 
position  look  place  in  the  secondary  petioles  also ;  in  this  condition,  however,  the 
plant  was  nevertheless  in  a  state  of  darkness-rigor,  for  when  it  was  placed  in  the 
dark  about  12  o'clock  (noon)  with  another  plant  of  the  same  kind  which  was  in 
phototonus,  its  leaves  did  not  change  their  position,  and  its  leaflets  remained  open, 
whereas  the  other  one  within  an  hour  assumed  the  most  pronounced  nocturnal 
position  and  its  leaflets  closed.  Both  were  then  placed  in  the  window,  where  the 
plant  in  a  state  of  dark-rigor  of>ened  its  leaves  in  one  hour,  tlie  sky  being  cloudy* 
In  the  evening  of  this  day  the  lower  six  leaves  remained  still  rigid  and  open,  but  the 
upper  eight  or  nine  leaves  w*ere  closed :  next  morning,  however,  all  the  leaves  again 
expanded  to  the  normal  diurnal  position.  Trifolium  incanmium  behaves  in  a  similar 
manner,  although  differing  in  details. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  in  the  case  of  the  plants  which  1  have  observed,  the 
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positions  of  the  leaves  in  rigor  due  to  darkness  resemble  the  diumal  position  much 
more  than  the  nocturnal  position  of  those  of  phototonic  plants. 

{4)  Temporary  drought-rigor.  I  have  only  observed  this  in  plants  of  Mimosa 
pudüa.  If  the  soil  in  ihe  pots  in  which  ihey  are  growing  is  left  for  some  time 
without  watering,  the  irritability  of  the  motile  organs  visibly  diminishes  as  the 
drought  increases,  and  an  almost  complete  rigor  then  sets  in,  the  primary  petioles 
stand  horizontally,  and  the  leaflets  are  expanded.  In  this  case  the  leaves  which  have 
become  non-irritable  to  stimuli  are  neither  withered  nor  drooping ;  but  watering  the 
soil  causes  a  return  of  irritability  within  two  or  three  hours. 

(5)  TemtK>rarj'  rigor  due  to  chemical  influences.  In  this  category  I  include 
particularly  the  condition  termed  by  Dutrochet  Asphyxia,  which  occurs  in  Mimosae 
when  they  remain  for  a  lime  in  the  vacuum  of  the  air-pump.  During  the  exhaustion 
the  leaves  become  folded  together,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  shaking  ;  then  the 
leaflets  expand,  the  petioles  become  erect,  and  while  the  leaves  assume  a  position 
similar  to  that  in  rigor  due  to  darkness,  they  remain  rigid,  and  are  neither  periodically 
motile  nor  irritable  to  shaking.  When  brought  into  the  air  the  plant  again  becomes 
motile.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  vacuum  causes  the  rigor  essentiaUy 
by  withdrawing  the  oxygen  of  the  air  and  therefore  suspending  respiration. 

Kabsch  confirmed  these  statements,  and  showed  that  the  stamens  of  Berberil, 
Mahonia,  and  Hdianthemum  also  lose  their  irrilability  in  a  vacuum,  regaining  it 
in  the  air. 

The  disappearance  of  irritabiUty  of  the  stamens  mentioned,  in  nitrogen 
and  hydrogen,  is  according  to  Kabsch  probably  also  to  be  referred  to  the 
mere  suspension  of  respiration;  the  irritability  returns  on  the  access  of  air.  It 
must,  on  the  contrary»  be  regarded  as  a  positively  injurious  chemical  effect^ 
poisoning — when  the  irritability  of  the  stamens  of  Berberis  disappears  in  pure 
carbon  dioxide,  or  in  air  containing  more  than  40  7^  of  that  gas,  as  the  same 
observer  states  to  be  the  case.  If  they  remain  for  three  or  four  hours  in  carbon 
dioxide  tlie  irritability  returns  only  after  several  hours  in  the  air.  Carbonic  oxide 
gas  mixed  wtli  air  to  the  extent  of  20-25  7o  'annihilates'  the  irritability;  whereas 
nitrous  oxide  gas  behaves  indifferently.  The  stamens  placed  in  nitric  oxide* 
on  the  contrary,  become  bent  after  ti  to  2  minutes  towards  the  pistil,  and  lose 
their  irritability.  Ammonia  gas  appears  to  produce  a  transitory  condition  of  rigor 
after  a  few  minutes. 

Even  in  pure  oxygen,  according  to  Kabsch,  a  condition  of  rigor  sets  in 
after  ^i  hour,  from  which  the  stamens  recover  subsequently  in  the  air. 

The  vapours  of  chloroform  and  ether  suspend  the  irritability  of  the  motile 
organs  (for  variations  of  light  also?)  without  destroying  the  life,  if  the  effect 
does  not  continue  too  long.  If  entire  plants  or  separated  branches  of  Mimosa 
are  placed  in  an  atmosphere  highly  charged  with  these  vapours,  the  irritability 
may  disappear  even  in  a  few  minutes.  If  the  organs  have  been  previously 
stimulated,  they  nevertheless  now  rise  up  (without  being  irritable),  at  the  same 
time  becoming  more  rigid.  The  action  of  the  vapours  of  chloroform  or  ether 
is  a  purely  local  one,  only  the  organs  directly  exposed  to  them  losing  their 
irritability. 

I  (6)  By  means  of  frequent  stimulations  (vibrations)  repealed  at  short  intervals 
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the  pulvini  of  Mimosae  are  put  into  a  condition   in  ^^hich   they  do  not   respond 
to   stimuli,   although  they  rise   during   the  continued  stimulation^  and  assume   a 
position  of  rest  as  if  they  had  been  lefi  alone  aAer  the  first  shock.     The  irriiabj 
for  new  shocks — L  e,  descent  under  their  influence — does  not  begin  to  be  resto 
until  5-10  minutes  after  the  cessation  of  the  shocks. 

(7)  Temporary  rigor  due  to  electric  influence  was  found  by  Kabsch  to  oc 
in  the  gynoslemium  of  ShliJium.  A  feeble  current  acted  as  a  stimulus  1 
vibrations;  a  stronger  one  caused  a  loss  of  irritability,  which  returned  ag 
however,  after  half-an-hour.  In  Hcdysarum  gyram,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Icafli 
which  had  become  immovable  in  cold-rigor  (at  22"  C.)  were  set  in  movement 
the  action  of  induction  currents. 

There  are  two  other  observations  regarding  stimulation  which  have  led 
particular  remark,  and  even  astonishment;  these  are  the  propagation  of  a  stimulus« 
and  the  after-effects  of  it.  Careful  consideration,  especially  based  on  the  phenomena 
described  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  lecture,  shows,  however,  that  both  the 
propagation  and  the  aftereffect  of  a  stimulus  can  be  by  no  means  accidental 
peculiarities»  but  that  both  roust  be  necessary  characters  of  all  phenomena  of 
irritability. 

The  propagation  of  a  stimulus,  regarded  in  the  first  place  merely  as  ma 
of  fact,  is  particularly  well  seen  in  the  Mimosaa  and  in  tendrils.  If,  for  examp 
any  one  of  the  small  leafiels  of  a  leaf,  on  a  shoot  of  Mimosa  with  five  or  six  leaves, 
is  stimulated  by  means  of  the  hot  focus  of  a  burning  glass,  all  the  other  leaÜeLs  of 
the  same  leaf  gradually  fold  together,  and  after  a  short  lime  the  large  mo 
organ  at  the  base  of  tiie  main  pedole  also  becomes  bent,  and  again  after  a  fi 
seconds  the  stimulation  extends  to  the  nearest  neighbouring  leaf,  then  to  the  succeed- 
ing one,  and  so  on,  till  at  last  all  the  leaves  of  the  shoot  have  made  the  movement : 
this  of  course  only  happens  if  the  Mimosa  is  in  a  condition  of  the  highest  irritability. 
In  the  case  of  long  tendrils  the  propagation  of  the  stimulus  is  effected  in  such  a  wi|^| 
that  a  curvature  results  first  at  that  point  of  the  tendril  which  is  immediately  n^ 
contact  with  a  solid  body ;  the  curving  action  proceeds  from  this  point,  however, 
both  upwards  and  downwards  in  the  tendril.  The  latter  then  forms,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  minutes  or  hours,  a  wide  loop  which  narrows  more  and  more,  and  closes  on 
the  ihin  support :  then  follows  the  free  end  of  the  tendril,  which  winds  itself  fast 
round  the  support,  and  finally,  after  several  hours,  the  stimulation  makes  itself 
evident  also  in  that  part  of  the  tendril  which  lies  between  the  clasped  support 
and  the  base  of  the  tendril.  This  portion  becomes  rolled  up  spirally  like  a 
corkscrew. 

These  examples  illustrate  particularly  clearly  both  the  propagation  in  space  a: 
the  after-effect  in  lime  of  a  stimulus.     As  another  example,  especially  concerning 
after-effect,  I  may  refer  in  anticipation  to  the  hcliotropic  and  geotropic  curvatu 
If,  for  instance,  an  erect  shoot-axis  growing  vigorously  in   length  (e.g.  seedlii 
stems   of  Buckwheat,  Indian  Cress,   Mustard,  the  flowering  scape   of  the  Cro 
Imperial,  &c.)  is  illuminated  from  one  side,  even  for  only  one  or  two  hours,  w 
there  is  at  first  no  very  noticeable  cunature,  and  if  the  plants  are  then  left  f^ 
a  time  in  profound  darkness,  the  ciu-vature  towards  the  previous  source  of  It, 
already  introduced  continues  for  some  hours,  and  may  become  very  considerabi 
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The  case  is  very  similar  with  gcotmpic  effects:  if  an  erect  growing  stem  (e.g.  of 
Dt'psacus)  is  allowed  to  remain  for  one  or  two  hours  in  a  horizonial  position,  here 
also  the  curvature  ts  as  yet  scarcely  noticeable.  If  the  shoot  is  now  placed  erect, 
and  thus  brought  into  a  position  where  the  stimulation  due  to  g^ravitation  ceases,,  the 
stimulation  already  introduced  during  tlie  horizontal  position  nevertheless  goes 
on  acting;  the  stem  continues  to  curve  for  several  hours,  the  concavity  becoming 
more  and  more  pronounced  on  that  side  which  was  turned  upwards  in  the  previous 
horizontal  position.  And  no  doubt  in  the  case  of  every  phenomenon  of  irritability 
there  is  not  only  a  propagation  in  space  of  the  stimulus,  but  also  an  after-effect  in 
time,  although  not  always  so  evident  as  in  these  cases. 

As  regards  the  explanation  of  these  phenomena,  it  may  be  said  quite  gene- 
rally, first,  respecting  the  after-effect  in  time,  that  every  effect  whatever  in  Nature 
occupies  a  certain  time — in  fact  Time  itself  is  nothing  more  than  the  course  of 
natural  phenomena.  When  a  cannon  is  fired  off  at  looo  meters  distance,  the  flash 
of  light  is  seen  almost  simultaneously,  becauKe  the  movements  of  light  travel  so 
exceedingly  rapidly;  the  report  however  is  not  perceived  until  several  seconds  later, 
because  the  waves  of  sountl  travel  much  more  slowly.  The  interval  of  time  lying 
between  cause  and  effect  depends  on  the  properties  of  the  medium  in  which  the 
effect  is  propagated.  And  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  phenomena  of  irritability; 
it  depends  on  the  irritable  stmcture  of  an  organ  whether  the  external  stimulus  or 
shock  sets  it  in  motion  suddenly — i.e.  in  a  very  short  time— or  whether  the  given 
»hock  requires  a  longer  time  for  its  action.  If  the  leaf  of  a  Äftmosa  is  irritable  in  a 
high  degree,  a  vibration  acts  almost  instantaneously,  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  a 
leaf  of  DiontEa ;  but  if  these  organs  are  feebly  ^i.  e.  less— irritable,  then  the  movement 
caused  by  the  shock  is  slow.  Or,  as  we  may  also  say,  the  more  unstable  the 
equilibrium  in  the  molecular  structure  of  the  irritable  organ  is,  the  more  rapidly  will 
any  shock  acting  as  a  stimulus  set  the  organ  in  motion.  Nevertheless  it  may  also 
depend  upon  other  circumstances  how  much  time  intervenes  between  the  external 
influence  and  the  subsequent  visible  stimulation  :  the  more  complicated  the  mutually 
acting  causes  and  effects  are  which  finally  bring  about  the  visible  stimulation  move- 
iioent  the  longer  will  be  the  time  consumed  in  the  matter.  Since  then  the  effects  of 
Btimulation  in  general  usually  depend  upon  very  complicated  chains  of  causes,  they  also 
as  a  rule  make  their  appearance  slowly,  and  this  is  especially  true  of  most  of  the  stimu' 
lations  occurring  in  plants.  It  was  this  very  slowness  which  caused  the  general  fact 
of  the  irritability  of  plants  to  be  so  long  overlooked,  and  subsequently  under-estimated. 

If  the  effects  induced  by  contact,  vibralioUf  allerations  of  light  and  tem- 
perature, &c.  occurred  with  the  same  rapidity  in  plants  as  do  the  corresponding 
stimulations  in  animals,  plants  would  appear  no  less  irritable  than  animals  ;  and  if  we 
Imagine  the  stimulations  which  are  continually  occurring  in  plants  to  lake  place  a 
hundred  times  as  rapidly  as  they  really  do,  our  gardens,  äelds,  and  meadows  would 
present  very  strange  and  uncanny  movements. 

The  rapidity  with  which  stimuli  call  forth  their  corresponding  effects  is  in 
animals,  as  a  rule,  much  greater.  Between  the  opening  of  the  closed  eye  and  the 
perception  of  light  scarcely  any  lime  at  all  seems  to  pass,  and  in  like  manner  a  sudden 
wounding  of  the  finger  seems  to  call  forth  its  reflex  motion  instantaneously.  But  no 
physiologist  doubts  that  in  both  cases  a  small  interval  of  time  elapses,  and  compared 
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with  the  enonnous  velocities  with  which  cause  and  effect  may  follow  one  another  in 
the  domain  of  pure  physics  and  chemistrj%  even  the  perceptions  of  our  senses  are  but 
very  slow  processes. 

Respecting  the  propagation  in  space  of  stimuli  in  plants,  then,  we  may  here 
refer  to  quite  similar  relations  among  purely  physical  processes.  A  physical  effect  is 
scarcely  ever  confined  exactly  lo  the  spot  where  the  effective  cause  acts,  and  this  is  to 
be  explained  simply  from  the  fact  that  the  material  parts  of  the  body  in  which  llie 
action  takes  place  are  mutually  held  together  and  arranged  by  means  of  forces.  If  a 
stretched  siring  is  jerked  at  one  point,  the  whole  string  vibrates ;  if  one  end  of  a  long 
train  of  gun-powder  is  set  on  fire,  the  whole  train  explodes  progressively,  and  so  on* 
And  we  have  to  conceive  of  the  propagation  of  a  stimulus  in  an  organ  in  a  similar 
manner«  If,  for  example,  a  single  place  of  an  irritable  tendril  is  stimulated  by  contact 
with  a  solid  body,  this  means  that  at  this  spot  the  unstable  equilibrium  in  the  molecular 
structure  of  the  organ  is  disturbed  ;  but  the  neighbouring  parts  are  also  connected  with 
those  immediately  disturbed,  and  stand  in  a  certain  equilibrium  with  these,  so  that  if  this 
equilibrium  is  disturbed  at  one  point,  the  disturbance  is  propagated  to  the  neighbouring 
points  also,  and  the  propagated  disturbance  acts  again  and  again  on  neighbouring 
points,  so  that  at  last  parts  of  the  organ  far  distant  from  the  points  originally 
stimulated  are  set  in  motion;  and  it  is  just  in  these  things  that  the  previously 
mentioned  disproportionality  between  stimulus  and  stimulation  comes  out  particularly 
clearly.  But  in  this  respect  also  the  effects  of  stimulation  in  animals  usually  surpass 
those  in  plants.  In  tendrils»  irritable  Mimosae,  and  in  many  other  cases,  the  propagation 
of  the  stimulus  proceeds  only  exceedingly  slowly :  several  seconds,  minutes,  or  even 
hours  pass  before  the  local  stimulation  has  traversed  a  path  of  lo  to  20  or  30  cm. 
This  takes  place  much  more  rapidly  in  the  case  of  ammals,  where,  moreover,  special 
organs  exist — viz.  the  nerves — for  the  rapid  propagation  of  the  stimulations :  these 
are  wanting  in  plants.  But  even  in  the  nerves  of  man  himself  the  stimulus  advances 
only  about  30  meters  per  second,  and  this  must  be  termed  an  exceedingly  slow 
movement,  compared  with  the  inconceivable  velocity  of  an  electric  ctirrent  or  of  a  ray 
of  light,  or  even  compared  only  wiih  the  velocity  of  sound  in  air. 

We  may,  as  already  mentioned,  regard  the  numerous  periodic  movements  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom  as  a  special  category  of  phenomena  of  irritability.  In  cases 
where  the  external  condirions  are  quite  constant,  where  the  temperature,  light  or  dark- 
ness, or  the  degree  of  moisture  is  perfectly  constant,  where  no  vibration  occurs,  and 
so  forth,  p»eriodica!Iy  motile  organs,  as  found  particularly  often  among  leaves,  perform 
movements  of  such  a  kind  as  lo  bend  sometimes  to  one,  sometimes  to  the  other  side, 
either  with  considerable  velocity  or  very  slowly.  Thus  we  find  continual  vibrations 
lo  and  fro  in  the  case  of  the  small  lateral  leaflets  of  the  compound  leaf  of  Htdy^ 
sarum  gyram  (an  Indian  papilionaceous  plant  allied  lo  our  Sainfoin)  when  the 
temperature  and  illumination  are  high  and  constant;  and  in  the  same  way  the 
leaves  oi Mimosa,  Oxahs,  Tr//oiiumf  Acacia,  and  other  plants  go  on  moving  in  constant 
darkness — i.e.  their  motile  organs  slowly  bend  upwards  and  downwards  by  turns. 

The  roost  astonishing  point  in  such  cases,  to  those  unacquainted  with  science, 
lies  in  the  fact  that  effects  are  here  taking  place  for  which  no  apparent  causes  are 
present.  When  a  movement  is  induced  by  a  mechanical  shock,  however  slight,  or  by 
a  mere  alteration  in  the  intensity  of  the  light  or  of  the  temperature,  &c.,  this  obviously 
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accords  with  our  requirements  of  causality ;  but  in  the  processes  mentioned  that  is 
simply  not  the  case,  and  it  is  just  this  which  must  impel  us  to  seek  for  the  causes 
or  shocks  which  produce  the  movcmcnis  named.  At  present,  however,  we  can  only 
offer  suggestions  in  this  connection.  We  may,  if  need  be,  imagine  that  by  means 
of  the  continually  jecurring  chemical  processes  in  the  living  parts  of  plants, 
changes  are  produced  in  the  state  of  the  protoplasm,  and  by  this  again  in  the 
turgescence  of  the  cells,  and  if  the  latter  are  more  pronounced  sometimes  on  the  one, 
sometimes  on  the  other  side,  the  parts  of  the  organ  concerned  must  bend  alternately 
to  and  fro.  Now  this  is  of  course  simply  a  hypothesis,  because  we  are  seeking 
a  cause  which  renders  these  phenomena  explicable.  We  have  it  is  true  already 
met  with  the  fact  that  the  excretion  of  waler  in  decapitated  root-stocks 
exhibits  a  periodicaHy  varying  course,  which  is  apparently  independent  of  ex- 
ternal impulses,  and  in  the  same  way  we  found  a  periodicity  in  growth  in  length ; 
and  this  presents  very  great  similarity  with  the  periodic  movements  referred  to, 
i.e.  the  periodically  varying  nutations  of  growing  stems,  tendrils,  and  so  forth,  for 
which  hkewise  external  impulses  are  wanting,  or  at  least  appear  to  be  wanting.  We 
thus  find  ourselves  here  on  the  boundary  of  a  still  very  obscure  domain  of  science,  and 
in  such  cases  it  is  often  an  advantage  even  to  be  able  to  avoid  the  grosser  errors.  But 
such  an  error  would  decidedly  exist  in  the  assumption  that  periodic  phenomena  must 
necessarily  be  due  to  periodically  varying  causes — an  error  which,  as  it  almost  Beems, 
prevails  in  the  whole  hterature  of  this  pro\'ince,  although  there  is  by  no  means  a  lack 
of  examples  showing  that,  in  the  domain  of  mechanical  and  physical  science,  periodic 
movements  are  produced  by  constant  causes  whicli  do  not  vary  periodically.  The 
periodic  vibrations  up  and  down  of  the  haulms  in  a  field  of  corn  are  doe  to  the 
pressure  of  a  constant  current  of  wind  and  the  constant  elasticity  of  the  haulms, 
and  thus  we  have  the  interesting  phenomenon  of  wave-motion  in  a  field  of  corn.  In 
the  same  way  the  periodically  varWng  action  of  a  hydraulic  ram  is  effected  by  the 
constant  flowing  of  water  into  the  machine  itself,  other  circumstances  also  being 
constant.  Nay,  even  the  periodic  alternations  of  day  and  night  and  of  winter  and 
summer  arise  from  the  constant  revolution  of  the  earth,  and  its  constant  course 
round  the  sun. 

It  would  lead  us  into  very  tedious  and  difiScutt  developments  of  ideas  if  I 
were  to  attempt  to  show  how  periodically  varying  phenomena  must  proceed  from 
causes  which  act  constantly;  it  suffices  here  to  make  the  fact  evident  as  such, 
because  it  protects  us  from  «he  error  of  regarding  it  as  necessary  to  refer  the  periodic 
movements  of  many  organs  of  plants  to  a  periodic  variation  of  their  causes.  There 
are,  however^  also  many  other  likewise  periodic  changes  in  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
which  can  be  easily  referred  to  definite  periodically  varying  causes  :  for  instance,  the 
so-called  sleep-movements  of  leaves,  and  the  periodic  opening  and  closing  of  many 
flowers»  In  the  case  of  the  phenomena  here  under  consideration  it  is  not  so, 
however. 

Nevertheless»  we  are  warranted  in  regarding  the  so-called  spontaneous  or 
independent  periodic  movements  as  phenomena  of  irritability,  just  as  animal  phy- 
siologists place  the  periodic  pulsations  of  the  heart  in  the  scries  of  phenomena  of 
animal  irritability.     While  it  is  in  other  cases  the  first  object  of  '  tn  under- 
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in  the  present  case  on  the  contrary  the  first  problem  is  to  seek  for  the  ifnpols 
because  we  premise  on  the  basis  of  the  principle  of  caiisaHty  that  such  an  impi 
must  actually  exist.  The  preceding  considerations  will  at  lca?t  have  made  it  cles 
tiiat  the  constant  course  of  molecular  and  aloraislic  processes  which  constitut 
life  in  general  may  give  rise  to  periodic  alterations  in  the  interior  of  the  eel 
and  we  may  regard  these  latter  again  simply  as  stimuli,  from  which  the  visibl 
periodic  movements  arise  as  effects. 

I  have  repeatedly  had  Cause  to  refer  to  certain  resemblances  between 
phenomena  of  irritability  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  and  those  of  the  animal  body? 
thus  touching  a  province  of  investigation  which  has  hitherto  been  far  too  little 
cuhivatetL  In  tlie  last  instance,  indeed,  I  might  say  animal  and  vegetable  life 
must  of  necessity  agree  in  all  essential  points,  including  the  phenomena  of  irri:^ 
lability  also,  since  it  is  established  that  the  animal  organism  is  constructed  entire! 
and  simply  from  the  organic  substances  produced  by  plants,  and  ultimately  it  is" 
simply  from  the  properties  of  these  substances  that  all  vital  movements  both  of 
plants  and  animals  are  to  be  explained.  Since  it  is  possible  for  not  only  other 
animals  but  even  man  to  be  nourished  by  seeds  and  tubers  of  plants,  and  tlie 
substance  of  the  human  body  produced  by  this  nutriment  is  able  to  carry  out  all 
sensitive  perceptions,  all  the  periodic  mouons  of  the  heart,  and  finally  also  the 
functions  of  the  entire  ner\'0U3  system,  including  those  of  the  brain,  we  must  rcfe 
it  to  the  properties  of  those  substances  which  have  been  produced  by  plants  froi 
mineral  matters,  water,  and  carbon  dioxide  under  the  influence  of  sunlight. 

Returning  from  these  general  considerations  to  definite  comparisons  betwi 
the  animal  and  the  plant,  I  would  make  special  mention  of  that  exceedinglj 
remarkable  phenomenon  in  animal  life,  termed  by  its  great  discoverer,  Johanna 
Müller,  the  specific  energies  of  the  sensory  nerves.  As  is  well  known,  we  underj 
stand  by  this  tlie  fact  that  for  instance  the  optic  nerve  responds  to  any  givei 
excitation  whatever  with  the  sensation  of  light :  true,  this  sensation  is  as  a  rule  calle< 
forth  by  the  vibrations  of  the  luminiferous  ether,  but  even  electric  currents  or  mei 
concussion  or  diseased  conditions  imi>el  the  optic  nerve  to  the  sensation  of  light. 
In  the  same  way  the  auditory  ner\e  is  imf>elled  to  the  perception  of  sound  n< 
merely  by  waves  of  sound,  but  by  every  change  which  affects  it,  and  similarlj 
with  the  remaining  organs  of  sense. 

Now  I  pointed  out  se\'eral  years  ago  that  even  the  organs  of  plants  ai 
provided  with  similar  .specific  energies,  Irritable  organs  in  plants  are  indeed,  lil 
the  sense-organs  of  animals,  sensitive  to  a  definite  category  of  stimuli,  but  ÜiCj 
can  \i^ry  often  be  aifected  by  other  stimuli  also,  and  in  this  case  the  stimi 
tk>n  is  always  the  same.  7'his  appears  most  distinctly,  for  example,  in  the 
of  growing  internodes  and  leaves.  If  they  are  illuminated  from  one  side  ihi 
become  curved,  and  if  brought  out  of  their  norma]  position  they  are  caused 
make  exactly  similar  curvatures:  the  one  mode  possible  for  responding  to  anj 
stimulus  whatever  is  simijly  this  curving.  The  matter  only  obtains  its  full  signi< 
ficance  by  means  of  the  fact,  which  1  rendered  clear,  that  every  individual  planU 
organ  responds  to  llje  influence  of  light  as  well  as  to  that  of  gravitation  in  a  mann« 
specifically  peculuir  to  it,  and  it  is  upon  tliis  that  the  previously  mentioned  aniKolroj 
of  the  parts  of  plants  depends.     No  less  clear  is  the  specific  energy  of  tendrils : 
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a  rule  their  irritable  movement  rcsuks  from  gcnlle  contact  with  a  solid  body,  but 
vibration  as  well  as  cutting  offer  burning  the  ajiex  of  the  tendril  causes  its  upper  side 
to  curve,  since  it  grows  more  rapidly  than  the  lower  side,  and  iliese  curvaiiires  only 
differ  in  the  different  cases  because  external  mechanical  conditions  inlluence  the 
course  of  curvature.  The  identity  of  the  effect  of  stimulation  in  cases  where  totally 
different  stimuli  act  on  the  growing  root-tips  is  particularly  striking  :  illumination  from 
one  side,  geotropic  action,  pressure  on  a  solid  body,  t!ie  influence  of  adjacent  moist 
surfaces,  and,  as  it  appears  from  Elfving's  recent  researches,  even  constant  electric 
currents  produce  exactly  the  same  kinds  of  curvatures.  The  organ  possesses  only 
this  one  mode  of  responding  to  stimuli  of  the  most  various  kinds.  In  our  subsequent 
considemtion  of  the  phenomena  of  irritability  in  Mimosas,  when  the  details  are 
more  closely  examined,  we  shall  moreover  be  permitted  to  obtain  a  deeper  insight 
into  the  specific  energy,  since  we  shall  there  be  in  a  position  to  understand  the 
mechanism  of  stimulation  generally,  and  therefore  also  to  comprehend  why  entirely 
different  stimuli  must  call  forth  the  same  effect  in  the  organ. 

In  concluding  these  considerations  there  are  still  a  few  remarks  to  be  made  on 
the  significance  of  irritability  for  the  life  of  the  plant  generally.  Clothed  in  words 
somewhat  different  from  those  employed  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  lecture, 
we  may  define  irritability  as  the  mode  in  which  a  given  organism,  or  a  definite 
organ  belonging  to  it,  reacts  to  tfie  external  world.  On  this  continuous  reaction 
between  the  external  world  and  organic  structure  depends  generally  the  life  not 
only  of  plants,  but  of  animals  also,  as  was  described  in  detail  in  Lecture  XIL 
The  organism  itself  is  only  the  machine,  consisting  of  various  parts,  and  which 
must  be  set  in  motion  by  the  action  of  external  forces :  it  depends  upon  its  structure 
[what  effects  these  external  forces  produce  in  it.  It  would  betray  a  very  low 
level  of  scientific  culture  to  see  in  this  comparison  a  degradation  of  the  organism, 
since  in  a  machine,  although  only  constructed  by  human  hands,  there  lies  the  result 
of  the  most  profound  and  careful  thought  and  high  intelligence,  so  far  as  its  struc- 
ture is  concerned,  and  in  it  there  subsequently  become  effective  the  same  forces  of 
Nature  which  in  other  combinations  constitute  the  vital  forces  of  an  organ.  The 
comparison  of  organic  life  with  inorganic  processes  can  thus  only  be  held  as  a 
debasement  of  the  fonner,  if  one  has  become  so  foolish  as  to  look  upon  the  latter  as 
something  low  and  common,  whereas  the  incomprehensible  magnitude  and  all-per- 
vading power  of  Nature  is  equally  evident  in  both  cases. 

If  then  irritability  is,  as  said,  fundamentally  nothing  other  than  the  reaction  of 
the  organs  towards  the  outside  world,  determined  by  means  of  their  structure, 
which  in  fact  argues  by  itself  a  similarity  in  kind  of  both,  it  follows  thence  directly 
that  the  phenomena  of  irritability  both  in  die  vegetable  and  animal  kingdom  must  in 
the  main  be  full  of  purpose.  What  I  understand  by  this  has  ahready  been  slated  at 
the  conclusion  of  Lecture  I :  all  those  adaptations  in  the  organism  are  purposeful, 
•which  contribute  to  its  maintenance,  and  insure  its  existence.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  every  individual  irritability  is  at  once  or  absolutely  decisive  for  the  life  of  an 
organism,  since  organisms  are  fortunately  not  so  perfectly  adapted  to  external 
^conditions;  but  we  may  prolxibly  say  that,  on  the  whole,  the  possibility  of  life 
depends  on  the  co-Of>eralion  of  the  irritabilities  of  the  various  organs.  To 
emphasise  one  point  only;  how  could  an  ordinary  terrestrial  plant  live  if  its  roots 
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were  not  impelled  by  various  kinds  of  irritabilities — heliotropism,  geotropism,  sensi- 
tiveness to  contact,  damp  surfaces,  &c. — to  penetrate  into  the  soil  in  order  to  collect 
nutritive  substances  and  to  obtain  a  hold-fast,  while  the  assimilating  shoots  and  organs 
of  reproduction  are  impelled  by  irritabilities  of  other  kinds  to  grow  forth  above 
the  substratum  and  receive  the  vivifying  influence  of  light,  in  order  to  assimilate 
and  bear  fruit? 

By  this  example  we  are  led  on  to  yet  another  point  of  great  importance, 
namely,  the  fact  that  by  means  of  the  same  external  influences  reactions 
exactly  opposite  in  kind,  though  otherwise  similar  in  nature,  may  be  called 
forth,  so  that  we  may  in  fact  speak  of  a  positive  and  a  negative  heliotropism  for 
instance ;  and  a  similar  contrast  is  noticeable  in  the  case  of  other  reactions  also. 
Of  course  the  facts  here  coming  into  consideration  can  only  be  rendered  clear  in 
succeeding  lectures ;  but  so  much  may  be  said  even  here,  in  anticipation  of  more 
exact  knowledge  of  them,  that  if  the  same  external  cause  induces  exactly  opposite 
effects  in  the  organs,  the  explanation  of  this  must  simply  be  sought  in  the  different 
structure  of  the  organs.  If  one  organ  when  illuminated  from  one  side  becomes  curved 
so  as  to  be  concave  on  the  side  turned  towards  the  source  of  light,  while  another 
becomes  convex  on  that  side,  the  cause  can  only  lie  in  the  internal  structure  of  the 
organ.  But  it  is  just  on  such  differences  of  structure  that  the  great  variety  of 
reactions  which  the  most  different  plant-organs  exhibit  towards  the  same  external 
influences  depends  ;  and,  fundamentally,  all  that  we  term  Biology — the  modes  of  life 
of  organisms — depends  upon  the  fact  that  different  organs  react  differently  towards 
the  same  external  influences,  and  these  reactions  differ  not  only  qualitatively  but  also 
quantitatively,  the  finest  gradations  existing  in  both  cases. 
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IRRITABILITY  AND  MOBILITY  OF  PROTOPLASMIC  STRUCTURES. 


The  phenomena  to  be  ilescribed  here  have  already  been  in  part  superficially 
examined  in  Lecture  VI,  but  only  a  few  of  the  chief  points  were  there  touched  upon ; 
iJiis  was  necessary  in  order  to  give  those  still  unacquainted  with  the  nature  of  the 
vegetable  cell  an  approximate  idea  of  the  nature  of  protoplasm.  What  has  there 
been  said  may  therefore  sen'e  as  an  introduction  to  the  present  subject,  and  I  may  at 
once  pass  on  without  preliminary  explanations  to  the  subject  itself.  Here  also  there 
is  no  lack  of  bewildering  variety  in  the  phenomena,  and  this  affects  the  treatment  of 
the  subject  the  more,  since  we  are  as  yet  by  no  means  in  a  position  to  refer  the 
irriti!bilities  and  movements  of  protoplasm  to  any  general  principle  whatever.  At 
present  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  speak  of  a  comprehension  of  the  processes  from  the 
point  of  view  of  mechanics,  indeed  in  many  cases  the  merely  sensible  apprehension 
of  the  processes,  which  are  for  the  most  part  microscopical  in  range,  presents  great 
difficulties  even  to  a  trained  eye.  Since  in  these  lectures  I  avoid  on  principle  entering 
into  difficult  questions  with  discursive  and  technical  discussions,  and  while  with 
respect  to  this  point  I  refer  to  the  notes  at  the  end  of  the  lecture,  I  shall  select  from 
the  variety  of  phenomena  only  a  series  of  such  as  we  may  regard  as  different  types. 
This  will  perhaps  best  conduce  to  the  reader  obtaining  a  clear  idea  of  the  matter. 

The  protoplasmic  structures  of  which  the  movements  and  irritability  are  particu- 
larly conspicuous  to  the  observer  are  the  swarm-spores  of  many  Algae  and  some 
Fungi  already  occasionally  referred  to,  and  the  antherozoids  (also  in  other  respects 
similar)  of  the  Mosses  and  Yascular  Cryptogams»  Swarm-spores  are  naked,  sharply- 
defined  protoplasmic  bodies,  usually  of  the  shape  of  a  fowl's  egg :  the  larger  thicker 
half,  in  the  case  of  those  Algx  which  contain  chlorophyll,  being  green,  the  anterior 
narrower  moiety  colourless.  Deviations  from  this  common  form,  however,  appear  in 
various  degrees  :  the  size  also  differs  extremely,  ihe  swarm-spores  of  some  Vaucherias, 
for  example,  being  visible  in  a  good  light  even  to  the  unaided  eye  of  a  sharp  observer, 
while  the  smallest  forms  can  only  be  seen  with  high  powers  of  the  microscope. 
Between  these  extremes  are  found  all  possible  degrees  of  bulk.  It  may  be  noted 
by  the  way,  though  it  need  concern  us  no  further  here,  that  many  swarm-spores  are  true 
sexual  organs,  while  others  are  not.  Some  of  the  minute  organisms  belonging  here 
are  during  their  whole  period  of  life  in  oscillatory  motion ;  in  others  this  motile  stage 
is  very  soon  over,  they  become  fixed  to  some  body  by  ihf  h  swims  forwards. 
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and  which  now  developcs  into  an  anchoring  root,  and  then  begin  to  grow.  This  ques- 
tion also  has  no  interest  for  us  just  now — we  are  concerned  only  with  the  mobility  and 
uritabilily.  That  this  can  in  no  way  he  due  to  the  contained  chlorophyll,  follows  at 
once  from  the  fact  that  there  are  also  swarm-spores — those  of  the  Fungi — which 
contain  no  chlorophyll ;  and  in  like  manner  the  antherozoids  or  spermalozoids,  like 
ihem  so  far  as  motility  and  irritability  are  concerned  though  usually  very  different 
shape,  are  devoid  of  chlorophyll.  Mere  also  I  exclude  those  structures  which  in  oth< 
respects  resemble  swarm-spores  in  origin  and  function,  in  which  the  movements 
of  translation  are  produced  partly  or  wholly  by  alterations  in  the  form  of  the  body, 
and  where  we  have  thus  to  do  with  creeping  movements,  the  typical  form  of  which, 
moreover,  w*e  shall  subsequently  consider  in  the  case  of  plasmodia.  Still  more 
definitely  to  be  excluded  here  are  the  movements  of  the  Oscillatoriae,  Bacteria,  Bacil- 

lariae  or  Diatomacea?,  and  similar  cases,  since  we 
are  still  utterly  in  the  dark  even  as  to  the  preh- 
minaries  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  their  move- 
ment. 
o  dmä      /   k    .       \  «yjip  Ij^^  swarm-spores  and  spermatozoa  thus 

do    not   change   their   form   and   size   during   the 

movement.     They  owe  their  locomotion  to  certain 

very  minute   organs  which   even  at  the  best  and 

with  ^-ery  high  powers  are  visible  only  with  diffi- 

^^^  culty:    these  are   the  so-called   Cilia,   which  may 

^/S^B  ^  compared  as  to  form  and  mode  of  motion  to 

-— — ^/l^^^  an  oscillating  whip-lash,  and  that  is  about  all  that  we 

""^^  //{    \     y  perceive  in  them.     As  a  rule,  the  cilia  are  situated 

^  I     \(f  ^^    ^^^   narrower    anterior   end,    singly,   or   more 

/      ^  often   in    pairs,   or  fours;   in   (Edogonium   (p»    82, 

Fig.  79)  a  circlet  of  numerous  cilia  exists  at  the 

boundary  between  the  hyaline  and  green  portions. 


FIC    395, — Swarm  stiOrci    <7oo*ptWTrs)  *  *  of 

j^rf/are»«uaixccspor«.or.o*»ue<!     Xhc   large   swarmcrs   of    Vatic furia   (p.    108)    are 


covered  with  innumerable  very  short  cilia,  as  with 
a  dense  pile  of  velvet.  Some  spcrmatozoids  also,  especially  those  of  Equisetm 
and  the  Marsiliaceae,  possess  very  numerous  cilia,  which  are  also  very  long.  In  som< 
small  swarmers,  e.g.  the  spermatozoa  of  the  Vauchcriae,  one  cilium  is  situated  at  the 
side,  the  other  on  the  |X)inted  anterior  apex,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Euglena?  so 
common  in  foul  ponds,  and  others,  there  is  only  a  single  very  long  active  cilium 
at  the  pointed  anterior  end :  in  Chyindium,  on  the  other  hand,  the  single  cilium 
is  at  the  ]X>sterior  end,  like  a  rudder.  As  an  especially  interesting  case  again, 
mention  may  be  made  of  the  Volvocinese,  a  subdinsion  of  the  Algae:  since  here 
entire  cell-families,  consisting  of  4,  8,  16,  32  or  more  individuals  formed  exactly 
hke  swarm-spores,  make  their  movements  in  common  l>ecause  they  are  held 
together  by  a  common  exceedingly  watery  delicate  cellulose  envelope,  so  that  the 
family  constitutes  a  quadrangular  tablet,  or  a  sphere,  or  an  ellipsoid,  from  tlie 
surface  of  which  the  long  whip-like  cilia  of  the  individual  elements  project  in  pairs 
into  the  water. 

The   various   arrangements  of  these    minute    motile    organs,   which    however 
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alwa^'s  produce  essentially  the  same  kind  of  movement,  shows  already  that  a  com- 
plicated problem  of  mechanics  is  here  concerned,  since  we  know  almost  nothing 
further  of  the  movements  of  cilia  than  that  they  make  serpentine  or  lashing  move- 
ments in  the  water,  from  which  the  motion  of  the  entire  body  then  results.  Where 
numerous  cilia  move  simultaneously  in  this  way,  it  is  even  questionable  whether  their 
oscillations  are  always  simultaneous  and  alike  in  character;  in  fact  it  is  not 
necessary  to  assume  this  in  the  case  of  the  production  of  the  ordinary  rotating  move- 
ment of  swarmers^  since  we  know  from  Thuret's  investigations  that  the  relatively 
large  oospheres  of  the  Fucaceae  are  set  in  rotating  motion  by  the  convulsive 
movements  of  the  numerous  sf>ermalozoa  clinging  to  its  pcriphery^ — this  rotation 
evidently  results  from  the  very  irregular  strokes  of  these  extremely  minute  (in 
comparison  with  the  oosphere  itself)  bodies. 

Among  the  most  significant  mechanical  points  is  the  always  considerable  size  of 
ihe  swarm-spores  in  comparison  with  the  extreme  minuteness  of  the  motile  organs, 
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produced  by  tb«  dirlsbm  of  /,  VIII—X  the  fasmly  produced  by  dUUlon  of  one  »wajm-tpon; ;  <f/a  mfttiire 
funlly  rotatlne  ;  .tT//— X/I^nikroipores  pradoced  by  divlskm  of  the  celb  of  XT. 

the  cilia.  Of  course  their  work  is  essentially  facilitated  by  the  fact  that  the  swarm- 
spore  possesses  nearly  the  same  specific  gravity  as  the  water;  but  it  is  obvious  that  it 
must  always  be  a  litde  heavier,  owing  to  the  specifically  heavier  proteid  substance 
of  the  protoplasm.  Dead'  swarm-spores  therefore  always  sink  to  the  bottom.  The 
swimming  itself,  so  far  as  it  only  concerns  suspension  in  the  water,  is  thus  work 
done  by  the  cilia,  but  the  friction  which  must  necessarily  take  place  during  the 
rotation  and  progressive  motion  at  the  surfaces  of  the  swarm-spore  is  perhaps 
greater  even  than  this.  From  all  that  is  known  so  far  we  must  probably  ascribe 
to  the  cilia  also  the  irritabihty  of  which  we  shall  consider  the  difl'erent  manifestations 
later  on. 

The  form  of  movement  which  all  the  objects  here  under  consideration  exhibit  con- 
sists in  that  in  tlie  first  place  they  rotate  on  Üieir  own  longitudinal  axes,  usually  swim- 
ming forwards  at  the  same  lime;  the  movement  is  thus  approximately  that  of  a  planet 
with  its  diurnal  rotation  and  simultaneous  flight  away  into  space,  or  that  of  a  shot 
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which  is  discharged  through  the  air  from  a  rifled  barrel.  Naegeli  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  not  only  to  exactly  study  the  motion  of  swarm-spores,  but  also  to  criticise 
them  from  the  physical  and  mechanical  point  of  view.  It  may  therefore  be  of  service 
to  the  reader  to  be  made  acquainted  with  his  exact  expressions  as  to  the  apparent 
and  true  velocity  in  the  progressive  movement  of  swarm-spores. 

*  The  movement  of  swarm-cells,*  says  Naegeli',  *  is  usually  described  as  very 
active,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  ihey  bustle  about  is  no  trivial  reason  for  their 
having  been  designated  animals.  In  this  it  has  often  been  forgotten  that  one  is 
looking  through  the  lenses  of  the  microscope,  and  that  the  swarm-cells  arc  in 
reality  much  less  active  than  they  appear  to  be.  When  we  observe  them  with  a 
power  of  300  diameters,  it  is  not  only  that  the  cells  appear  to  us  300  limes 
larger,  but  the  motion  also  appears  300  times  more  rapid,  since  the  space 
traversed  in  a  given  time  is  in  fact  also  increased  under  the  microscope  300 
fold.  In  a  watch  laid  under  the  microscope,  with  a  power  of  100  diameters  w< 
see  the  apex  of  the  long  hand  engaged  in  fairly  rapid  trembling  and  jerking  move- 
ments, while  the  apex  of  the  short  hand  proceeds  extremely  slowly,  the  movement 
scarcely  perceptible.  I  observed  the  slowest  continuous  movement  of  the  cell 
contents  in  Chara  when  the  temperature  of  the  water  was  i^C.f  the  most  rapid 
in  the  same  plant  when  the  temperature  of  the  water  was  37'C.  The  length  of 
one  fool,  if  the  motion  is  calculated  to  that  measure,  would  be  passed  over  in 
the  first  case  in  fifty  hours,  in  the  second  case  in  thirty  minutes.  Diatomaceae 
at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  die  laboratory  traverse  one  fool  in  14-21  hours; 
they  thus  move  al>out  six  limes  more  slowly  than  the  apex  of  the  long  hand  of  a 
watch.  Swarm-cells  take  mostly  about  one  hour,  the  most  rapid  only  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  to  pass  over  a  distance  of  one  foot.  The  most  nimble  equal  in  their 
movements  the  apex  of  the  long  hand  of  a  clock,  the  face  of  which  has  a 
tliameler  of  one  foot  and  a-quarter^  and  would  be  left  far  behind  by  the  laziest  of 
snails*.  Without  magnification,  even  if  the  little  plants  were  quite  visible,  their 
movement  would  not  be  seen,  on  account  of  its  slowness. — The  Infusoria  move 
but  little  faster  than  the  vegetable  cells.  Instead  of  the  active  animal  movement 
of  the  latter,  it  would  be  more  conect  to  speak  of  the  slow  plant-like  movement 
of  the  former. 

*  W^hether  the  movement  of  a  body  appears  to  us  rapid  or  slow,  however, 
depends  also  on  the  relation  between  its  size  and  the  space  passed  over  in  a 
definite  time.  If  an  elephant  and  a  mouse  traverse  an  equal  distance  in  the 
same  lime,  we  call  the  first  slow,  the  second  quick.  A  man  in  walking  passes 
over  somewhat  more  than  half  his  length  in  one  second.  The  most  rapid  svv^rm- 
cell  traverses  in  the  same  time  a  distance  which  is  two  and  a  half  times  as  great  as  its 
diameter;  the  Diatomacea?  only  the  one-tenth  part  of  their  length,  and  short  fila- 
ments of  Oscillatoria  merely  the  one-hundredth  part  of  their  length,  longer  ones 
much  less.* 

According  to  Naegeli,  swarm-cells  have  three  forms  of  movement ;   in  many 


'  Nftegeli,  ' Dit  Btuftgung  im  Pßanzenrti^h*  in  his  •  Beitr.  lor  wisscnsch.  Bot,*  Heft,  a,  1R60, 
p.  13 

'  The  moveoient  of  sw8rm^{)ores  is  thui  slower  than  that  of  a  particle  of  combtned  water  atad 
lithium  which  ascends  in  the  wood  during  active  transpiration. 
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of  them  ihe  anterior  end  (hyaline  and  provided  with  vibrating  cilia)  as  well  as 
the  posterior  green  end  of  the  axis  of  the  body  remains  exactly  in  the  path  of 
progressive  motion,  be  this  straight  or  curi'ed— they  swim  forwards  rigid,  and  without 
deviations.  Others  describe  a  direct  or  more  or  less  curved  spiral  line,  a  rotation 
on  the  axis  of  the  body  always  corresponding  to  a  spiral  revolution,  so  that  the  same 
side  of  the  cell  is  always  turned  outwards  while  the  axis  of  the  body  runs  parallel  with 
the  axis  of  the  spiral  path.  Thirdly,  there  are  swarmers  the  anterior  end  of  which 
describes  a  spiral  line,  while  the  posterior  end  describes  a  straight  one,  or  a  spiral 
with  a  smaller  diameter.  These  forms  of  motion  are  only  to  be  delected  when  the 
rotation  and  progression  are  slow.  The  moüons  of  spermatozoids  essentially  agree 
with  these,  according  to  Naegeli,  and  he  is  convinced  that  if  the  form  w^re  regular 
and  the  mass  distributed  symmetrically,  the  cells  would  swim  in  a  direct  line  in  a 
homogeneous  medium,  and  that  all  deviations  from  this  and  the  simple  roUtion  round 
the  proper  axis  of  the  body  depend  upon  the  fact  that  the  moving  bodies  are  not  sym- 
metrically constructed,  that  their  centres  of  gravity  are  not  in  the  centre,  and  that  they 
do  not  experience  equal  friction  all  round.  I'he  direction  of  the  rotation  is  usually 
constant  for  each  sp<!cies,  genus,  or  family;  nevertheless  there  are  exceptions,  as  in 
the  tablets  of  Gam'um,  It  is  often  impossible,  however,  to  convince  one's-self  of  the 
direction  of  rotation  in  the  case  of  unicellular  swarmers  ;  and  this,  as  Naegeli  shows, 
depends  on  a  pecuhar  optical  illusion  not  yet  understood  (Telraspora  lubrica).  The 
end  which  carries  the  cilia  usually  goes  forwards,  but  it  may  also  go  backwards,  and 
it  then  rotates  in  the  contrary  direction  {Uloihn'x  speciosa).  This  reversion  occurs 
when  the  sw^irmers  rebound  :  they  then  rotate  for  a  time  at  one  spot,  stand  still, 
and  go  back  (without  turning  round  the  body).  The  reversal  of  the  rotation  only 
takes  place,  however,  in  so  far  that  the  end  bearing  the  cilia  is  always  regarded  as 
the  anterior  one ;  if,  on  tiie  contrary,  the  end  which  is  in  front  during  the  pro- 
gressive movement  (even  when  reversed)  is  termed  anterior,  then  the  direction  of 
rotation  is  always  the  same,  the  backward  movt-ment  always  continues  for  a  short 
time  onl}%  and  is  soon  exchanged  again  for  the  usual  one. 

The  progressive  and  rotating  movements  stand  also  with  respect  to  their  velocity 
in  a  relation  not  exactly  determined,  and  both  are,  according  to  Naegeli,  apparently 
due  to  the  same  cause.  As  a  rule  the  one  increases  or  decreases  with  the  other ;  but 
if  a  swarm-cell  strikes  anything  it  remains  at  the  spot,  but  continues  to  rotate,  and 
occasionally  one  may  be  seen  to  move  forwards  without  revolving.  In  the  absence  of 
all  obstructions,  however,  both  movements  appear  to  l>e  always  combined.  On  the 
other  hand,  cells  are  also  seen  which,  with  an  equal  number  of  revolutions  in  the  unit 
of  time,  swim  forwards  with  unequal  rapidity,  or  with  equally  rapid  [»rogress  revolve 
with  unequal  rapidity. — In  these  matters  there  are  evidently  individual  differences 
(depending  upon  the  organisation).  Swarm-cells  occurring  in  the  field  of  view  at  the 
same  time,  and  thus  exposed  to  the  same  external  conditions,  move  with  unequal 
velocities:  the  cells  of  Teiraspora  lubrica^  for  instance,  traverse  at  i4°C.  a  space  of 
one-fifth  of  a  mm.  in  1-2-2*4  seconds,  and  revolve,  striking  against  the  upper  or  lower 
glass  plate,  once  in  0-3- 1-8  seconds, — Heat  also  accelerates  these  movements  of 
protoplasmic  structures.  According  to  Unger,  ihe  swarm-spores  of  Vaucheria 
traversed  a  distance  of  one  inch  in  63-65  seconds. 

The  fact  must  not  be  overlooked  that  swarm-spores  and  spermalozoids  com- 
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mence  their  movements  before  ihey  are  yet  free.  In  dividing  Palnjellaccae  I  have 
seen  the  movements  begin  in  the  early  morning  long  before  the  di\ision  was  finished ; 
the  daughter-cells  still  hanging  together  in  the  middle  trembled  actively  ai 
began  to  swarm  inside  the  mother -cell  The  swarming  is  no  doubt  on  tl 
whole  the  same  movement  as  that  of  the  free  swimming  cells,  only  restricted 

the  continual  impact  of  the  eel 
one  on  the  other  within  the  confin 
space  of  the  mother  cell-wall, 
similar  phenomenon  exists  in 
movement  of  the  spermatozoi 
within  their  cell-wall,  before  ih 
break  through  it.  Thuret  says 
those  of  the  Characcae,  *  The  anther 
zoids  are  seen  to  be  agitated  and 
to  r^'ist  in  all  directions  within  the 
segments  (cell-segments  of  the  an- 
theridia)  which  enclose  them ;  after 
several  more  or  less  prolon 
eflbrts,  they  escape  to  the  exttri 
by  a  sudden  movement,  like  the 
elastic  rebound  of  a  spring/  In 
the  case  of  Pelh'a,  the  Ferns, 
Pi'/u/aria,  according  to  Hofmeislei^ 
the  spermaiozoid  also  revolves  before 
it  escapes  from  its  cell-membranc. 

The  movements  of  swarm-spores, 
since  they  are  true  vital  pheno- 
mena, only  take  place  between  cer 
tain  limits  of  temperature,  and  th 
an  optimum  temperature  must  ex 
for  them  at  wliich  the  maximum 
of  motility  occurs,  is  only  a  special 
case  of  what  was  stated  generally 
in  Lecttire  XII:  I  shall  therefore 
not  go  further  into  that  matter, 
The  irritability  of  swarm-spores  Pi 
r.^:  ^3-\v.,tnwi  iiTitifr  für  ;hc  cTimmatirm  widiifcaBiaoKope  light,  however,  belougs  not  only 
trtnpcrr.curev  1  he tiuoa^ef  u  o:.fiyTfuctc.3  of  nnc.  and  panemui  dmibie     the  most  remarkable  phenomena 

«»raUt  Wi^w  and  »t  ihc  four  %Uln,  ihe  «(>acc  brtwecti  \-*rirtfi  ^rti  mitU  .      .      ,  »,,  *  ,  ,  , 

wjuer:  It  b  open  abore  tckfAciUutc  the  intHtrrtioii  of  (he  microKOpe  m,  irrita[>lUty  ID      tDC      VegetäDlC 

the  Riw  «(^nitmcnt-ftci-cw  of  nhicb  appears  at  /;   rfrf  Ii4;  /"  wlw«Jo*  ,  u  »  f  *1 

«Uch  lakes  diloiiied  or  colourleu  elB« :/ tbcniMmoicr  (JOm,        L>Ut       alSO|  IfOm      the       m< 

recent  investigations  of  Stahl  ai 
Strasburger,  to  those  best  knowi 
Before  giving  the  most  important  results,  however,  I  have  siill  to  mention 
fact  which  comes  of  necessity  into  consideration  here,  and  which  was  establish« 
by  me  about  six  years  ago :  this  concerns  the  purely  passive  movements  whi< 
the  swarm-spores  undergo  under  certain   circumstances,  sunply  from  currents 
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the  water,  and  the  result  of  which  was  formerly  also  ascribed  to  their  active 
movements '. 

In  stagnant  pools,  ponds,  hollows  in  stones,  &c.,  the  water  is  often  found, 
especially  in  the  spring  time,  to  be  coloured  of  a  more  or  less  intense  green  by 
innumerable  swarm -spores.  If  such  green  water  is  poured  into  an  ordinary  plate 
or  other  shallow  vessel,  and  placed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  window,  ii  is 
observed  after  some  time  that  almost  all  the  swarm-spores  are  collected  at  the  margin 
of  the  vessel  turned  towards  the  window;  occasionally,  as  shown  in  Fig.  359^4, 
there  appears  at  the  same  time,  floating  in  the  middle  of  the  liquid,  a  green  figure, 
the  apex  of  which  is  turned  towards  the  window.  If  the  ßmd  contains  at  the 
&ame  time  large  and  small  swarm-spores  (macro-  and  micro-zoospores)^  e.  g.  of 
H<Emaioco€€us  phn'iatts^  &c.,  all  the  micro-zoospores  are  found  after  a  little  time  at 
the  margin  of  the  water  turned  towards  the  window,  and  also  at  the  surface  ; 
while  the  macro-zoospores  are  collected  at  ihe  margin  of  the  vessel  which  is  turned 
away  from  the  window,  and  also  at  the  bottom  of  the  water.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
the  vessel  referred  lo  is  allowed  to  stand  in  the  middle  of  a  room  where  the 
temperature  is  equable,  or  even  outside  the  building  where  the  temperature  is 
everywhere  alike,  cloud-like  aggregations  of  swarm- spores  are  formed  in  the  centre 
of  the  liquid,  and  these  may  present  the  most  various  shapes,  differing,  however, 
from  the  preceding  in  that  neither  the  outer  nor  the  inner  margin  of  the  vessel 
seems  to  be  preferred.  On  the  contrar)%  the  bwarm-spores  form  cloud-like  col- 
lections, as  rounded  groups  extending  from  the  surface  to  the  bottom  of  the 
liquid,  or  as  concentric  circular  clouds  coexistent  with  radiating  and  rounded 
groups,  as  in  Fig.  359  B,  or  even  as  reiJculaie  figures  extended  over  the  whole 
vessel. 

I  found  now  that  both  kinds  of  aggregation  of  swarm-spores  may  occur  in  the 
fluid  in  the  most  varied  manner,  and  that  they  appear  also  when  the  vessel  is  covered 
with  a  glass  bell-jar  or  with  an  opaque  card-board  receptacle.  Light,  as  such, 
exerts  no  influence  on  the  formation  of  these  figures;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the 
currents  formed  in  the  water  by  the  warming  and  cooling  which  produce  the 
aggregations  of  swarm-spores  referred  to.  If  the  vessel  in  question  stands  at  a 
window,  and  especially  when  it  is  cool  or  cold  outside  while  the  chamber  is  heated 
by  a  fire,  then  a  continual  streaming  of  the  water  goes  on  in  the  plate  or  vessel» 
so  that  the  cooled  water  at  the  margin  of  the  vessel  next  the  window  sinks  to 
the  bottom,  flows  thence  to  the  opposite  margin,  and  then  ascends  and  streams 
on  the  surface  as  warmer  water  to  the  margin  of  the  vessel  next  the  window  again. 
This  continually  circulating  current  of  water  carries  the  swimming  swarm-spores 
with  it,  and  causes,  in  combination  with  their  active  movement,  iheir  collection  in  the 
manner  described,  either  at  the  surface  at  the  colder  margin  next  the  window,  or  at 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel  at  the  warmer  margin  turned  towards  the  chamber.  That 
it  is  here  actually  and  simply  a  matter  of  a  difference  in  tcmi^ralure  between  the 
two  margins  of  tlie  vessel,  and  not  of  illumination,  follows  not  only  from  the  above- 
mentioned  fact  that  the  phenomenon  occurs  even  under  an  opaque  receptacle,  but 


*  Sadifi*  '  üher  EmuIitMs/fpireH  und  GmpßiruHg  dtr  Sckwiirmtportn  im   Wmitr^  Flora, 
1876,  p.  341. 
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also  from  the  fact  that  the  aggregations  of  swarm-sporcs  at  the  margins, 
mentioned,  can  be  induced  by  placing  ihe  vessel  with  the  one  edge  on  a  cold  body 
and  die  opposite  one  on  a  warm  body:  it  matters  not  whether  the  light  l>cre 
cooperates  at  all  or  falls  in  any  given  direction,  or  not,  the  superficial  collection 
of  swarm-spores  at  the  margin  is    always    formed   where   the  water  sinks   in  the 

vessel  at  the  colder  place.  In  like 
manner  the  rounded  groups  mentioned 
above^  networks,  concentric  clouds»  &c 
tf^S'  359  J^)f  3,re  produced  quite  in- 
dependently of  the  light,  when  the  tem- 
perature of  the  vessel  is  the  same  on 
all  sides,  by  the  bottom  of  the  vessel 
having  a  different  temperature  from  its 
surface,  and  particularly  if  the  latter 
is  uncovered  and  evaporation  takes 
place;  vertical  currents  are  thus  pro- 
duced, ascending  and  descending  in 
the  liquid,  and  the  contained  swann- 
spores  collect  at  the  rdaiively  stUI 
places.  I  was  able  to  produce  all 
these  phenomena  in  exactly  the  same 
way  by  employing,  instead  of  water 
containing  swarm-spores,  a  mixture  of 
water  and  alcohol  in  which  coloured 
olive-oil  was  distributed  in  the  form 
of  very  small  drops,  simply  taking 
care  that  these  fine  drops  of  oil 
were  a  little  lighter  or  a  little  heavier 
than  the  mixture  of  alcohol  and 
water. 

Quite  apart  from  these  currents  pro- 
duced by  differences  of  temperature  in 
the  liquid,  and  by  which  the  swarm- 
spores  are  passively  carried  and  caused 
to  form  the  above-named  cloud-like  ag- 
gregations in  the  vessel,  the  swarm- 
spores  themselves  possess  a  peculiar 
irritability  for  light,  which  consists  in  that 
in  their  swimming  movements,  which 
moreover  occur  also  in  the  absence  of 
light,  they  pursue  a  definite  course,  and  this  so  that  they  either  move  away  from  the 
source  of  light,  or  in  the  contrary  direction^  and  in  the  line  of  the  rays  of  lighe. 
If  a  large  number  of  similar  swarm-spores  are  contained  in  a  drop  of  water  under 
the  microscope,  and  Ü  they  are  suddenly  illuminated  from  one  side,  they  all  swim 
towards  the  source  of  light  or  away  from  it.  This  is  the  phenomenon  which 
has  been  studied  in  detail  by  Stahl  and  Strasburger,  and  I  may  take  yet  another 


Fig.  359^— ILmaluon-fi|2^re%  Oil  coloured  «»ith  tJk^anel  wa^  tlui. 
r<Hi«;bly  itMken  up  »ith  a  nuxture  irf  w*tcr  »nd  »Itohol  <rf  nevly 
rquAl  (somewhat  greater)  »pcctfic  Kt-airily,»o  thAI  a  fine  eoiulslün  mm, 
pradtKcd ;  and  ihi»  wn»  pnurpd  (»us  «  pl»tr.  W  »rT»nj{eni«it  of 
ihc  oH-dfop«  After  «  th'on  imte  when  ont  edfe  of  the  pUtc  (ih« 
upper  in  the  ficrvre)  is  ccKiJw  than  the  other«  fi  when  xh*  plMt  i* 
«quAlly  wurm  on  hU  v<1cs,  hut  Ihc  bottom  ol  threllquJd  warmer  thui 
the  upper  surface. 
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series  of  special  facts  from  the  statements  of  the  latter  ^  He  investigated  chiefly 
the  swarm-spores  of  Hc^mahcoccus  lacmiris^  Ulothrix  zonafa,  Chtrtomorpha  ctna, 
and  of  Ulva,  Boirydium  granulatum^  Brjopsis,  and  other  Algx,  and  Especially  those 
of  Chyin'dium,  an  Alga  devoid  of  chlorophyll.  Walz  had  already  discovered  in  1868, 
and  Cornu  had  confirmed  the  discovery^  that  the  final  formation  and  expulsion  of  the 
swarm-spores  and  antherozoids  from  their  mother-cells  is  dependent  not  only  upon  a 
proper  temperature,  but  also  upon  a  sufficient  quantity  of  oxygen  dissolved  in  the 
water ;  but  light  also  promotes  the  birth  of  these  small  organs»  as  Thuret  had 
already  discovered,  so  that,  in  fact,  by  keeping  the  Algae  concerned  in  the  dark  and 
then  suddenly  illuminating  them,  the  moment  of  swarming  can  be  artificially  in- 
duced. In  the  natural  course  of  events,  the  dependence  upon  light  referred  to  causes 
the  swarm-spores  to  escape  from  their  receptacles  and  commence  to  swarm  in  the  early 
morning,  as  a  rule  at  definite  hours — i.e.  when  the  light  has  attained  a  certain  intensity. 

Sirasburger  describes  the  action  of  the  light  as  follows ;  if  particularly  striking 
phenomena  are  desired,  it  is  well  to  begin  the  experiments  with  the  swarm-spores  of 
^Boirydium  granuhium,  the  Alga  figured  on  page  4  (Fig.  2).  A  preparation  made  one 
day  before-hand  by  sowing  the  spores,  when  brought  from  the  dark  into  the  light, 
shows  that  at  the  moment  of  observation,  all  the  swarm-sfjores  arc  equally  distributed 
in  the  drop;  nevertheless  they  instantly  become  directed  with  their  anterior  ends 
towards  the  source  of  light,  and  now^  rush  towards  it  in  straight  but  otherwise  fairly 
parallel  paths.  After  a  few — usually  i^  to  2  ^minutes,  almost  all  the  swarm-spores 
have  arrived  at  the  illuminated  side  of  the  drop,  and  here  swarm  together  in  and 
out.  If  the  preparation  is  turned  round  so  that  its  illuminated  side  is  now  away  from 
the  source  of  light,  all  the  swarm-spores  which  are  still  in  motion  instantly  leave  the 
margin  of  the  drop,  now  turned  away  from  the  source  of  light,  and  rösh  to  what  is 
now  its  illuminated  margin. 

For  the  sake  of  brevity  the  margin  of  the  liquid  which  is  turned  towards 
the  source  of  light  may  be  termed  positive,  and  the  opposite  one  negative. 

*  If  the  swarm-spores  of  Uhlhrix  are  selected  for  obser\'ation,  the  phenomenon 
becomes  in  a  certain  sense  still  more  striking.  These  also  rush  rapidly  and  in 
almost  straight  paths  to  the  positive  margin  of  the  drop,  but  it  is  only  seldom  that  all 
do  this ;  in  most  preparations,  on  the  contrary,  a  larger  or  smaller  portion  of  them 
are  seen  to  move  equally  rapidly  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  therefore  towards  the 
negative  margin.  It  is  possible  then  to  see  a  curious  spectacle — the  swarm-spores  thus 
rushing  in  oftposile  directions,  and  therefore  with  apparently  double  velocity,  past  one 
another.  U  the  preparation  is  turned  round  through  180"^,  the  swarm-spores  collected 
at  what  was  previously  the  positive  side  are  seen  to  rush  at  once  to  the  negative 
side,  and  those  previously  collected  at  the  negative  side  to  rush  to  the  positive  side. 
Arrived  here,  the  swarm-spores  move  about  in  antl  out,  keeping  more  or  less  close  to 
the  margin,  according  to  the  preparation.  One  continually  notices  also,  both  at  the 
positive  and  at  the  negative  side,  individual  swarm-spores  suddenly  abandon  the  margin 
*and  rush  directly  through  the  drop  to  the  opposite  margin.  Such  an  interchange 
continually  goes  on  between  the  two  margins  :  nay,  it  not  rarely  occurs  that  single 
swarm-spores  just  arrived  from  the  opposite  margin  again  return  thence.     Yet  others 


^  Sirasburger,  *  IVirkung  des  Liehies  und  der  IVärmu  äufSehv 
in  •  Verhondl.  der  mcd-phys.  Ges.  Wzbg./  1879, 
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remain  stationary  in  the  middle  of  their  course,  and  then  rush  back  to  the  point  thej 
started  from,  eventually  repeating  the  play  to  and  fro  for  some  time,  like  a  pendulum»* 

The  phenomena  are  usually  less  striking  in  the  case  of  Htrmatococcus.  In  this 
form,  as  well  as  in  Ulothrix^  however,  Strasburger  noticed  that  the  smallest  swarm- 
spores  exhibit  the  most  rapid  movement,  and  the  colourless  ones  of  Chytridium  vorax 
behaved  exactly  like  those  of  Hirniatococcus^  whereas  other  colourless  swarm- spores, 
such  as  those  of  the  Saprolegniae,  were  not  affected  by  light 

One  of  the  most  important  results  of  Strasburger's  and  Slahl's  investigations  is 
the  discovery  that  there  are  swarm-spores  which  constandy  rush  towards  the  source 
of  light  only,  as  well  as  such  which  move  towards  or  from  it,  the  ciliated  end  moving 
forwards  in  the  one  or  the  other  direction.  In  this  matter  the  inten^iily  of  the  light» 
again,  plays  a  ^'ery  important  part ;  usually  so  that  when  the  intensity  of  the  light  is 
less  the  swarm-spores  move  towards  the  source  of  light,  when  stronger  away  from  it. 
This  may  be  confirmed  either  by  the  observer  moving  his  preparation  further  and 
further  from  the  window,  or  by  remaining  there  and  interpolating  translucent  shades. 
If  the  light  is  strong,  and  the  swarm-sporcs  are  collected  at  the  negative  margin  of 
the  drop,  a  point  at  which  the  liglit  is  less  intense  is  thus  attained,  at  which  they  begin 
to  swim  towards  the  positive  margin.  Another  property  of  swarm-spores  here  comes 
into  action^  which  Strasburger  designates  their  Phototonus — a  property  which  even 
with  swarm-spores  of  the  same  species  may  vary  with  the  time,  and  w  hich  consists  in 
that  the  reactions  mentioned  come  into  play  only  when  the  light  reaches  a  higher  or 
lower  intensity.  If  I  understand  Strasburger's  statements  correctly,  however,  this 
phototonus  is  fundamentally  nothing  other  than  a  lower  or  higher  degree  of  irrita* 
bilily,  of  such  a  kind  that  swarmers  which  are  adapted  to  low  degrees  of  light  are 
sensitive  to  light  of  low  intensity. 

The  rapidity  of  the  movement  of  swarm-spores,  as  Naegeli  had  already  stated^ 
appears  not  to  be  influenced  by  light ;  but  Slrasburger  asserts  that  the  swarmers  roo\^ 
in  lines  the  more  direct  the  more  intense  the  ray  of  light  which  directs  them  is. 

Although  the  mechanics  of  the  movement  in  all  these  cases,  just  as  in  the  case 
of  the  heliotropism  of  unicellular  and  multicellular  plants,  remains  unknown  to  us, 
it  is  nevertheless  to  be  insisted  upon  that  even  in  the  latter,  exactly  similar  degrees 
of  sensitiveness  to  light  appear,  and  especially  I  have  long  ago  established  that 
shoot-axes  of  the  same  plant — e,  g,  Tropaolum  majus—in^y  be  negatively  hehotropic 
in  intense  light,  and  positively  heliotropic  in  feeble  light. 

It  should  not  be  omitted  that,  according  to  Strasburger,  the  influence  of  light 
in  directing  the  movements  of  swarm-spores  is  the  less  ihe  larger  they  are.  To  the 
largest  known  swarm-spores  in  particular,  he  denies  all  irritability  to  light  whatever, 
as  Thurct  had  already  done  also.  Nevertheless  there  are  exceptions:  the  small 
yellow  swarm- spores  of  Bryopsis  appear  not  to  be  sensitive  to  light,  whereas  the 
large  green  ones  arc  very  sensitive. 

With  respect  to  the  refrangibility,  colour,  or  wave- lengths  of  the  effective  rays 
of  light,  Strasburger  here  also  confirmed  the  law  which  1  had  already  established, 
that  the  mechanical  actions  of  light  on  plants  are  due  chiefly  or  exclusively  to  the 
highly  refrangible,  blue  |X)rtion  of  the  spectrum.  When  he  allowed  the  light  acting 
on  the  swarm-spores  to  pass  through  a  dark  solution  of  ammoniacal  copper  oxide, 
which  transmits   the  blue   and  violet  light,  the  swarm-spores  reacted  exactly  as 
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in  ordinary  white  daylight»  When,  on  the  contrary,  the  light  passed  through  a 
concentrated  solution  of  potassium  bichromate,  which  transmits  green,  yellow,  and 
red  rays,  the  swarm-spores  did  not  react  at  all,  and  the  same  was  the  case 
when  the  light  was  allowed  to  act  through  a  ruby  glass,  which  transmits  essentially 
only  dark^red  and  green  light,  or  when  he  allowed  the  nearly  pure  yellow  light 
of  incandescent  sodium  vapour  (of  a  sodium  flame)  to  act. 

Finally,  as  regards  the  intensity  of  the  light,  it  is  to  be  remarked  in  the  first 
place  that  the  swarm-spores  in  the  dark  move  in  all  directions,  in  curved  and  often 
sinuous  paths,  and  only  come  to  rest  when  they  perish,  or  in  any  way  become 
fixed.  The  particular  intensity  of  the  light  which  influences  the  direction  of 
their  movements  at  all  differs,  according  to  Strasburger,  in  different  species. 
Chihmonas  atrva/a  on  cloudy  days  did  not  collect  at  all  at  any  particular  margin, 
but  remained  distributed  throughout  the  entire  drop;  when  the  sky  brightened, 
however,  they  travelled  to  the  tight  side  of  the  drop.  The  swarm-spores 
of  Hiemaiococcm,  on  the  contrary,  became  aggregated  at  the  illuminated 
margin  of  the  drop,  when  the  light 
was  scarcely  bright  enough  to  read 
printed  matter  by. 

Amoeboid  movement  is  ihe  name 
given  to  the  locomotion  of  small  free- 
living  protoplasmic  bodies,  which,  ac- 
cording to  iheir  nature  otherwise,  might 
also  be  fidy  designated  swarm-spores, 
and  in  fact  some  of  them  proceed  from 
such  as  later  stages  of  development, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  360.  Here  are  to  be 
mentioned  particularly,  the  so-called 
Myxamoebae — i.  e,  the  early  develop- 
menial  stages  of  the  Myxomyceies. 
In  contrast  to  the  true  swarm-spores, 
the   relatively   rigid    bodies   of   which, 

as  it  appears,  are  made  to  move  forward  passively,  by  means  of  ihe  vibrations 
of  the  cilia,  the  amoeboid  movement  consists  in  the  protoplasmic  body  (which  is 
sharply  defined,  however)  adhering  to  a  solid  substratum,  altering  its  external  form 
and  creeping  along  the  substratum,  the  peripheral  portions  of  protoplasm  being 
put  forth  at  some  parts  of  the  margin»  and  withdrawn  at  others ;  and  so  the  mass 
slowly  moves  from  place  to  place.  This  form  of  movement  will  perhaps  be  best 
illustrated  by  comparing  figures  9-12  in  Fig.  360.  As  to  the  mechanics  of  such 
movements  there  is  practically  nothing  known,  although  for  twenty  years  repeated 
attempts  have  been  made  lo  explain  them  \ 


Fig.  ifia.^PMytarHm  atttNm  (»fter  Cicflkowtm).  I.,  ipor«;  «, 
ef  \a  cont«iiU;  %  the  free  content» ;  4.  ^  tfe«  t*»e  M 
•v«n».ipar«  with  one  ftagellum ;  6,  7,  the  uiiAe  after  locing  th«ir 
flsffdia ;  9t  10,  ri,  futioa  of  anxxbx  \  ta,  a  «mall  ptftsmodltioi. 


*  That  an  explanation  of  the  nmceboid  movement  of  protoplasm  and  its  circcilation  In  the  cells 
is  not  obtained  by  ascribing  '  conlractiliTy  *  lo  the  substance  was  insisted  on  by  Hofmeisttr  ('  Flora,* 
1865,  p.  8).  I  attempted  at  the  same  time  in  my  * Hanäh,  der  Exp.-phys!'  (1865,  p.  454)  to  replficc 
the  indefinite  idea  connected  with  the  word  contractility  by  more  delinite  assumptions,  which  of  course 
did  not  reach  beyond  the  region  of  mere  hypothesis,  though  they  have  »o  far  not  been  replaced  in 
their  ttim  by  better.  I  therefore  quote  the  most  important  ones.  '  I  imagine  that  living  protoplasm 
consitti  of  molecalet  of  deHciite  form  (not  round),  but  not  capable  of  imbibition ;   the^e  have  a 
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The  movements  of  Plasmodia  are  direcily  connected  with  these  amceboid 
movements*.  Plasmodia  arise  by  the  fusion  of  numerous  myxamoebse,  whereby 
a  large,  and  sometimes  even  immense  protoplasmic  mass  is  formed»  as  to  the  nature 
and  movements  of  which  I  have  already  stated  what  is  necessary  (p.  83,  Fig.  80). 
The  creeping  amceboid  movement  is  altered  in  the  case  of  plasmodia,  according  to 
their  size,  into  a  more  flowing  one,  looking  in  the  main  very  hke  the  fiouing  cf 
a  thick  tenacious  slime.  Of  course  this  is  only  an  external  appearance,  since,  wlule 
in  the  case  last  mentioned  the  slimy  mass  passively  obeys  external  forces,  particularly 
gravitation,  we  are  in  the  case  of  plasmodia  concerned  with  viuU  movements,  and 
the  mutual  displacements  of  their  smallest  particles  which  are  effected  by  internal 
forces.  Inside  a  coherent  matrix,  sharply  defined  externally,  but  with  its  outlines 
continually  changing,  there  are  formed  more  fluid  portions  containing  numerous 
granules,  which  are  in  active  streaming  movements,  the  direction  and  intensity 
of  which  vary  (see  Fig.  Bo  A^  p,  83),  though  no  external  stimuh  produce  these 
changes  in  any  way,  I  demonstrated  the  irritability  of  the  plasmodia  to  the  in- 
fluence of  light  fifteen  years  ago.  If  large  heaps  of  lan,  in  which  numerous  small 
yellow  Plasmodia  of  the  so-called  '  flowers  of  tan '  (jElhahnum  stpiicum)  are 
contained,  are  placed  on  a  plate  and  kept  in  the  dark,  all  the  plasmodia  creep 
forth  in  a  few  hours  on  to  the  surface  of  the  tan,  and  there  fuse  into  large  yellow 
masses.     If  the  preparation  is  placed  at  the  right  dme  in  a  light  chamber,  the 


powerful  attraction  for  water,  and  hence  snrroond  themselves  with  relatively  thick  vratery  envelopes, 
so  that  the  mutual  altractioa  of  neighbouring  molecules,  which  diminishes  with  the  distaoce 
more  slowly  than  their  attraction  for  water,  can  effect  only  a  feeble  holding  together  of  them  (a  slight 
cohesion).  Under  the  influence  of  these  two  forces  an  unstable  eqtüllbrium  of  all  the  molecules  of  a 
mafii  of  protoplasm  will  be  set  up,  and  these  will  at  the  same  lime  be  displaccablc  by  sU^^ht  externa) 
shocks,  and  the  whole  exhibit  many  of  the  properties  of  a  fluid  ;  it  is  also  to  be  seen  why  different  and 
feeble  influences  so  easily  deprive  the  protoplasm  of  a  part  of  its  water  and  strengthen  its  cohe- 
sion. It  may  then  l>c  further  supposed  that  the  molecules,  in  virtue  of  their  mutual  attraction, 
strive  to  lay  themselves  next  one  another  in  such  a  way  that  they  turn  their  smallest  diameters 
Towards  one  another,  because  this  position  ensures  the  closest  approximation  of  their  centre»  of 
gravity.  In  this  attempt,  however,  they  \siU  be  in  part  prevented  by  the  aqueous  envelopes,  and,  oo 
the  other  hand,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  molecules  are  endowed  with  directive  forces,  so  that,  for 
example,  they  seek  in  virtue  of  these  latter  to  lum  their  longest  diameters  towards  one  another. 
One  may  here  indeed  suppose  an  electric  polaiity  to  exist  in  the  molecules.  Evidently,  through  the 
play  of  three  attractions  which  are  iridejiendent  of  one  another  in  value,  it  would  be  possible  for  a 
position  of  equilibrium  to  be  set  up  in  which  relatively  considerable  quantities  of  energy  arc  pireseiit 
in  the  form  of  tension  ;  the  most  insignificant  shock  might  here  disturb  the  equjiibriumt  and  a  dls> 
turbance  occurring  at  one  point  must  at  once  be  propagated  to  the  neighbouring  molecules^  and 
the  movement  must  gradoaUy  affect  places  further  and  further  distant  from  the  starttng-poiat.  If 
the  question  is  now  raised  as  to  the  shocks  which  are  able  to  set  free  the  forces  in  tension  in 
this  molecular  system  (when  it  is  itself  left  in  equilibrium)  very  diiferent  ones  may  be  supposed. 
Within  the  living  protoplasm  chemical  processes  arc  continually  going  on:  these  may  at  individual 
places  alter  the  molecules  chemically,  or  increase  or  diminish  their  attraction  for  water,  their  mass^ 
or  their  polarity.  Independently  of  the  chemistry,  moreover,  small  thermal,  electric  variations, 
imperceptible  vibrations,  &c.,  will  affect  sometimes  one.  sometimes  another  port  of  the  protopla&in 
and  disturb  its  unstable  equilibrium.' 

'  The  path  to  our  knowledge  of  plasmodia.  so  exceedingly  important  for  the  theory  of  proto- 
plasm, was  tirst  opened  by  De  Bary,  in  his  celebrated  trcatii«,  '  (Jbtr  die  Mytttctom^"  in  the 
'Zeitschr.  f.  wisscnch.  Zoologie'  (1857,  B.  10),  and  a  second  edition,  reprinted  separately  (l8(^), 
Cf.  further,  Cicnkowskt  in  'Jahrb.  f.  wiss.  Bot.'  B.  III.  pp.  52^  and  500,  Also  Strasburgcr, 
'Shitiun  ühcr  Pretifpiasma;  Jena  (1876) ;  Sachs,  *L€hrhn(h*  IV  Aufl.,  p.  265, 
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Plasmodia  again  disappear  from  the  surface,  creeping  into  the  interior  of  the  tan, 
to  come  forth  once  more  on  the  renewal  of  darkness :  this  may  be  repealed 
several  times  during  the  course  of  the  day.  According  to  the  statements  of 
Baranetzky',  it  appears  also  that  plasmodia  which  have  crept  up  glass  plates,  and 
there  become  extended  in  the  form  of  elegant  networks,  withdraw  themselves  from 
those  places  which  are  intentionally  illuminated,  and  become  collected  at  the 
shaded  ones,  This  irritability  to  light,  however,  only  exists  during  a  certain 
condition  of  life  of  the  plasmodia;  when  their  internal  development  is  so  far 
completed  that  they  are  proceeding  to  the  formation  of  sporangia,  &c.,  they  make 
iheir  appearance  on  the  surface  of  the  tan  even  when  the  light  is  strong.  I  have 
also  already  noticed  the  remarkable  creeping  of  the  plasmodia  up  the  stems  of 
plants,  up  flower -pots,  and  other  objects,  sometimes  very  high.  They  may 
be  impelled  to  do  this  verj»^  easily,  by  placing  moistened  glass  plates  vertically 
in  the  tan,  which  contains  young  plasmodia  just  about  to  creep  on  to  the  sur- 
face ;  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  the  reticulated  masses  ascend  the  glass  plates  up 
to  the  highest  points,  and  they  may  now  be  removed  and  placed  directly  under 
llie  microscope,  in  order  to  observe  their  internal  movements  more  in  iletail.  There 
is  probably  little  doubt  that  this  impulse  to  creep  upwards  is  to  be  regarded  as 
a  geotropic  stimulation — i.e.  that  a  still  unknown  action  of  gravitation  on  the 
molecular  structure  of  the  protoplasm  »o  affects  the  displacements  of  the  molecules 
that  tiic  resuh  mentioned  follows.  It  is,  however,  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that 
the  individual  mechanical  processes  in  the  matter  are  entirely  unknown. 

In  all  essential  points  the  so-called  Circulation  of  the  protoplasm'  in  the  interior 
of  living  cells  agrees  with  the  movement  of  plasmodia  ;  only  in  this  case  the 
extent  of  the  space  within  w^hich  the  motions  of  the  protoplasmic  body  can  01  cur 
is  once  for  all  determined  by  the  resistant  cell-wall.  It  has  already  been  described 
and  illustrated  by  figures  on  pp.  80-82  how  this  comes  about,  when  the  cells 
at  first  entirely  filled  with  protoplasm  grow  by  absorbing  water,  whereby  in  the 
first  place  small  water  cavities  or  vacuoles  appear  in  the  interior,  and  how  the 
water  or  cell-sap  then  increases  more  and  more,  so  that  in  the  subsequently  much 
enlarged  cell  the  protoplasm  constitutes  a  more  or  less  thick  sac,  everywhere 
closely  applied  to  the  inside  of  the  cell-wall  and  enveloping  the  cell-sap,  traversing 
which  are  slrand-likc  or  plate-like  filaments  of  protoplasm,  and  how  all  is  in  move- 
ment. The  accompanying  figure,  reproduced  from  my  Handbook,  will  contribute 
still  more  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  protoplasm  thus  in  circulation.  The 
latter  is  represented  in  the  figure  as  a  finely  punctated  mass  in  which  lie  larger 
lx)dies  also,  especially  chlorophyll  granules  wliich  contain  starch ;  in  one  place 
also  is  to  be  seen  a  small  crystal  of  calcium  oxalate.  It  is  practically  the  move- 
ments of  these  small  granules  or  microsomes  and  the  larger  bodies  which  betray 
the  streaming  movement  of  all  parts  of  the  protoplasm;  only  an  outermost  layer, 


»  Baranctzky,  '  Inßucnn  dt  h  lumiere  sur  Its  Plasmodia  d4t  Mys^mycitex^'  Mem,  de  la  soc. 
nat  lies  scicnc.  nal,  dc  Cherbourg  (1\  XIX,  1876), 

*  Dr.  Klcbi  has  carefully  collected  tiie  literature  on  drcuktlon  «ad  «s  on  all 

the  movements  of  the  jiroloplaam  heie  referred  lo  ut  the  *BiQUgisch.  (  *«!, 

i%%\  (No»,  l6|  17.  and  19). 
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closely  applied  to  the  cell-wall,  remains  as  it  appears  relatively  at  rest.     Having 

already  (/or.  ciL)  characterised  in  the 
main  the  form  of  movement,  and 
since  a  detailed  description  would 
not  give  the  reader  any  notion  of  the 
motile  forces,  I  may  here  confine  my- 
self to  mentioning  briefly  the  few  facts 
which  we  know  concerning  ihe  irrita- 
bility of  the  circulating  protoplasm^  and 
fundamentally  this  will  apply  also  to 
the  rarer  form  of  movement,  the  Ro- 
tation of  the  protoplasm,  which  is  also 
mentioned  in  the  same  place.  Whether 
and  how  far  gravitation  may  in  any 
way  influence  the  movements  is  not 
known.  That  rotation  and  circula- 
tion lake  place  even  in  profound  and 
continued  darkness,  and  likewise  in 
coloured  light,  and  that  by  illumina- 
tion under  the  microscope  at  least  no 
striking  change  is  undergone,  is  well 
known  \  although  this  does  not  ex- 
clude the  possibility  that  more  exact 
studies  in  this  direction  may  demon- 
strate an  irritability  to  variations  in 
I  he  light.  Considering  the  great  sen- 
sitiveness of  swarm-spores  and  plas- 
modia  for  light,  it  is  hardly  credible 
that  the  protoplasm  within  the  cells 
should  be  indifferent  towards  it;  more- 
over all  heliotropic  organs,  which  are 
thus  sensitive  to  liglit,  of  course  con- 
tain protoplasm  in  their  cells,  and 
we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  light-stimulus  in  heliotropic  organs 
affects  principally  their  protoplasm, 
and  that  the  corresponding  alterations 
in  the  cell-walls  are  initiated  by  this. 
It  is  thus  obvious  (and  the  reason- 
ing applies  to  geotropic  organs  also) 
that  all  protoplasm  enclosed  in  cells 
is  irritable  to  gravitation  and  light, 
only    of    course    in    a    manner     not 


Flu.  3-^1. -  u.itital  tonRituiJinal  section  of  the  njirtfUe  ccti  of 
hkir  of  rti«  GoUril  (from  the  caty«  of  a  yuutii;  Auirer-Lpudf.  L  ^11- 
w«ll  limpljr  in  outline— the  fine  gmnul«  in  the  protopttsm 
draMTH  too  <OJtne,  The  central  racuolaieil  c(um|>  rncW«  tKe 
nucleus  of  the  celL  The  ttrcamingr  fiLajnenls,  CT^erywhcrf  lb 
»ctivfi  mcvenveni,  carry  chlorophyll  •corpuKlcs  (cöntaüivLng 
ttarcit)  in  tbdr  tub&tuce :  hi  one  pMce  (to  the  lef^  a  crytui 
k  «bo  carTl«d  oloiiK. 


'  In  ih«  Bot,  Zcitg.  1863  tSupplement,  p.  3)  I  stated  that  the  protoplasm  circulates  even  in  the 
cell»  of  eiiolalecl  organs,  e.  g.  hairs  of  Cwurhitu :  in  fact^  I  prefer  to  employ  wholly  or  imrtially 
etiolated  planU  for  the  deiQoa&tration  of  proloplasmic  movements^  on  accoaDt  of  severftl  advantages. 
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directly  perceptible  by  means  or  tlie  microscope :  moreover  it  need  not  be  simply 
in  an  alteration  in  die  circulation  and  rotation  that  the  irritability  of  the  proto- 
plasm to  gravitation  and  light  has  to  express  itself;  and  in  the  subsequent  con- 
sideration of  the  movements  of  the  chlorophyll-corpuscles  we  shall  see  that  these 
are  probably  to  be  referred  to  the  stimulation  of  colourless  protoplasm  by  light. 

Heat  acts  very  energetically  as  a  stimulus,  and  this  so  that  the  streaming 
movement  is  accelerated  as  the  temperature  increases  up  to  an  optimum.  Tem- 
peratures beyond  this  optimum»  again»  retard  the  movement,  and  finally  (at  about 
45' C.)  the  filamentous  network  of  circulating  protoplasm  contracts  into  a  clump; 
however,  if  this  action  has  not  continued  too  long,  the  normal  configuration 
of  the  protoplasm  may  be  restored  after  a  short  time  at  a  lower  and  more 
favourable  temperature'.  Strong  electric  shocks  act  similarly,  and  it  is  here  to 
be  especially  insisted  upon  that  pressure  on  the  cell-wall  occasionally  induces 
similar  effects,  and  in  some  cases  at  least  a  complete  arrest  of  the  movement : 
subsequently  it  returns.  Hence  it  happens  that  in  recently  made  preparations  of 
hairs  or  internal  cells  alxiunding  in  protoplasm,  the  circulation  and  rotation  are  not 
observable  at  all  during  the  first  few  minutes,  or  it  may  be  for  some  time,  whereas  the 
same  preparations  often  exhibit  vigorous  movement  a  few  hours  later.  According  to 
Dehnecke's  recent  observations^  moreover»  lying  in  water  for  some  time,  and  there- 
fore probably  a  certain  diseased  stale  of  the  protoplasm,  acts  so  as  to  accelerate 
the  movements,  so  that  they  are  often  much  more  vigorous  a  long  time  after  the 
preparation  was  made  than  in  the  normal  condition  ^  It  should  be  mentioned 
here  that  the  rotating  an<l  circulating  protoplasm  continues  its  movements  even 
when  the  water  of  the  cell-sap  is  affected  exosmotically  by  the  action  of  sugar- 
solution,  the  protoplasm  separating  from  the  cell-wall  on  all  sides  and  contracting; 
ii)  fact  in  the  case  of  the  root-hairs  of  Hydrochan's  it  is  sometimes  even  possible 
l!o  break  in  pieces  the  contracted  protoplasm  within  the  cell-wall,  and  each  of  the 
pieces  forms  a  thick-walled  vesicle  of  protoplasm,  the  substance  of  which  continues 
to  rotate  actively  for  some  time  longer. 

So  long  ago  as  1861  I  had  called  attention  to  the  remarkable  fact  that  the 
'leaves  of  the  most  various  plants  appear  bright  green  in  very  intense  sun-light, 
and  dark  green  in  the  shade,  and  that  it  is  possible  accordingly  to  obtain  a  sort 
of  light-picture  by  laying  a  strip  of  black  paper  on  a  leaf  on  which  the  sun  is 
shining :  on  removing  the  paper  the  shaded  part  appears  dark  green,  the  parts 
exposed  to  the  light  bright  green.  I  did  not  at  that  time  succeed  in  obtaining 
the  right  explanation  of  this  fact,  but  now,  from  later  researches  by  Faraintzin, 
Frank,  Borodin,  and  especially  by  Stahl,  it  has  been  discovered :  they  showed  that 
the  chlorophyll-corpuscles  under  the  influence  of  the  light  assume  different  positions 
ipvithin  the  cells,  and  this  necessarily  gives  to  the  whole  leaf  the  appearance  described 
above.  Since  these  phenomena  pave  the  way  to  sdll  more  general  points  of  view 
and  accurate   ideas   as   to   heliotropism  proper,  it  is   worth   while   to  enter   into 


'  Details  on  the^c  matters  are  found  in  my  treatise,  *  ÜBtr  die  obere  Temperahtr-grenu  der 
Vegetation*  Flora,  1^64  (p.  37).    VcUen,  *  Einwirkung  der  Temperatur  auf  Prctoplasma-bewegung* 
lora,  1876  (Nos.  ia-14), 

"  Dvhnecke,  In  '  Flora.'  1881  (Nos.  i  and  a). 
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ihein  more  in  detail,  and  in  doing  so  I  shall  make  use  of  Stahl's  very  thorough  work 
He  studied  particuJarly  the  filamentous  Alga  Mtsocarpus,  in  which  the  phenomena 
in  question  are  particularly  clearly  shown,  •  Th*?  elongated  cylindrical  cells  of  this 
Alga  are  connected  into  long  filaments,  and  contain  an  axial  band  of  chlorophyll 
running  the  whole  length  of  the  cell,  and  the  margins  of  which  now  and  then 
extend  ail  round  to  the  protoplasm  lining  the  cdl-wall ;  in  this  case  the  whole 
ceil  is  divided  by  it  into  two  approximately  equal  halves.  The  band  of  chlorophyll 
is  usually  extended  in  one  plane :  on  observing  it  from  the  surface  the  whole  cell 
ihus  appears  uniformly  green ;  Si  the  Alga  is  turned  round  through  90**  so  thai 
the  band  of  chlorophyll  is  seen  no  longer  from  the  surface,  but  in  profile,  the 
othenvise  transparent  cell  is  traversed  along  its  whole  length  by  a  dark*gre<.'n 
thin  longitudinal  strip/  If  various  filaments  of  this  Alga  are  placed  beneath  the 
microscope  the  observer  sees  these  plates  of  chlorophyll  from  the  surface,  or  in 
profile,  or  in  positions  midway  between  these.  *  Left  to  itself  and  undisturbed, 
such  a  preparation  presents  after  some  time  a  difTerent  aspect — for  it  is  found 
that  in  the  straight  filaments  all  the  bands  are  arranged  in  one  plane.  The 
orientation  of  the  plates  is  the  same  in  all  those  which  lie  parallel  to  one  another» 
but  diöVrs  in  those  which  cross  one  another/  For  the  sake  of  simplicity  we  may 
here  take  into  account  only  those  filaments  which  lie  horizontally,  and  recci\^ 
the  daylight  (from  a  window)  at  right  angles  lo  their  long  axes.  In  this  case  it 
is  easy  to  demonstrate  that  the  plates  of  chlorophyll  all  turn  their  broad  surfaces 
to  the  light,  so  that  they  receive  its  rays  perpendicularly.  If  the  direction  of  ihe 
incident  rays  is  altered,  the  plates  of  chlorophyll  slowly  turn,  so  that  they  always 
present  their  surfaces  at  right  angles  to  the  rays  of  light ;  in  warm  weather  actively 
vegetating  plants  complete  these  movements  in  a  few  minutes.  Direct  sunlight, 
on  ihe  contrary,  effects  after  a  short  time  an  entirely  different  disposition  of  the 
plates  of  chlorophyll :  they  turn  one  edge  towards  the  sun,  or  in  other  words 
place  their  flat  surfaces  parallel  to  the  incident  rays.  *  Light  thus  exerts  a  directive 
influence  on  the  chlorophyll  apparatus  of  Mtsocarptis,  In  feebler  light  it  is  disposed 
perpendicularl)'  to  the  path  of  the  light  (this  is  termed  by  Stahl  the  plane  position)^ 
in  more  intense  light  its  plane  coincides  with  the  direction  of  the  ra)*s  (he  terms 
this  the  profile  position)/ 

In  the  vesicles  of  Vaucheria  (p.  108)  there  are  rounded  chlorophyll-corpuscles 
embedded  in  the  protoplasmic  lining  to  the  wall.  According  to  the  intensity  of 
the  light  these  also  are  arranged  in  a  mamier  which  is  understood  most  simply  by 
regarding  the  chlorophyll-corpuscles  ihemsehes  as  parts  of  the  plate  of  chlorophyll 
described  in  Mtsocarpus,  If  the  intense  light  persists  for  some  time,  the  chlorophyll* 
corpuscles  become  collected  into  distinct  heaps — ^  process  which  De  Bary  saw 
occurring  with  great  energy  in  the  vesicles  q{  Acetabular ia  (a  marine  Alga),  and  de- 
scribed as  follows  :— '  If  actively  growing  vesicles  a  few  mm.  long  receive  the  rays  of 
die  sun  directly,  the  protoplasm  which  carries  the  chlorophyll  instantly  rounds  ofif 
and  contracts  into  irregular  clumps.  The  individual  grains  are  seen  to  leave  their 
place  rapidly,  and  as  it  were  tumble  up  against   one  another,  becoming  collected 


*  Suhl,  •  Übtr  den  Einßuss  vom  Rkhnmg  und  Stärke  dtr  BHtuchiung^  in  Bot.  Zeit ,  1S80 
(p  *9r\  whrrc  the  literature  of  this  subject  is  also  gi\*en  in  dctftiU 
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into  balls  at  certain  points;  these  aggregates  thicken  as  new  corpuscles  are  con- 
linually  being  added,  and  obstruct  the  vesicle  as  they  swell  up  into  clumps 
filling  up  the  whole  diameter,  all  the  chlorophyll  disappearing  from  the  inter- 
vening portions.  After  a  few  minutes,  therefore,  the  previously  uniformly 
green  tube  appears  to  the  unaided  eye,  or  under  a  lens,  divided  into  unequally 
large  and  irregularly  arranged  dark  green  zones  alternadng  with  colourless  trans- 
verse ones.' 

We  may  now  turn  to  the  behaviour  of  the  chlorophyll-corpuscles  in  ordinary 
cells  united  into  tissues,  and  first  consider  an  example  where  these  cells  form  a 
single  layer  only,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  leaves  of  the  Moss,  In  ordi- 
nary diffuse  daylight  ihe  chloro- 
phyll-corpuscles in  the  leaves  of 
the  Moss,  as  well  as  in  the  similarly 
constructed  prothallia  of  Ferns, 
He  only  on  the  outer  surfaces  of  - 
ihe  cells,  the  walls  which  separate 
any  two  cells  from  one  another,  and 
which  are  situated  at  right  angles 
to  ihese  not  being  furnished  with 
chlorophyll-corpuscles.  In  Funa- 
rta  (p.  85,  Fig.  82),  according  to 
Borodin,  even  a  short  exposure  to 
darkness  suffices  to  alter  this  dis- 
position ;  the  chlorophyll-corpus- 
cles abandon  the  free  outer  walls 
of  the  cells,  and  travel  over  on 
to  the  side  walls,  so  that  after  a 
lime  the  upper  and  lower  sur- 
faces of  such  a  leaf,  and  of  any 
one  of  its  cells,  are  completely 
deprived  of  chlorophyll.  If  the 
leaves  are  exposed  to  the  light 
the  previous  arrangement  very  ^,^  js^-T^iver«  »ction  a  ihei«af  »r  um»^  t^uMia.  <,ft«  stahij. 
soon  re-appciirs.  in  lue  simi-  i» taten« ught, c po»uionm the dwk. 
larly  one  layered  paren€h}'ma  of 

Ltmna  irisulca  (one  of  the  Duckweeds)  the  free  superficial  waJls  of  the  cells  are 
likewise  found  to  be  furnished  with  chlorophyll-corpuscles  in  ordinary  daylight ; 
but  if  such  a  plant  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  direct  sunligiit  there  takes  place, 
as  Borodin,  found,  a  rapid  alteration  in  the  distribution  of  the  chlorophyll-corpuscles. 
After  10-15  minutes  they  cover  the  side  walls  evenly,  as  shown  in  Fig.  362  B\ 
seen  in  plan  the  chlorophyll-corpuscles  form  in  tins  condition  a  regular  network,  the 
meshes  of  which  correspond  to  the  individual  cells.  After  exposure  lo  continuous 
sunshine  for  sopie  time  this  is  no  longer  the  case ;  the  corpuscles  now  form  irregular 
groups,  which  occupy  the  angles  where  several  cells  are  contiguous.  Continuance 
of  the  illumination    results  in   no   furtlier  change  :    but    if  the  plant    is   removed 
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from  the  sunlight  and  exposed  merely  lo  diffused  daylight,  the  chlorophyll- 
corpuscles  abandon  the  above  position  and  spread  themselves  on  the  outer  walls  of 
the  cells.  The  changes  in  position  described  can  be  called  forth  at  will,  and 
often  by  alternately  intense  and  feeble  illuminalion. 

Of  Stabfs  numerous  observations  on  the  chlorophyll-tissue  in  the  leaves  of 
Phanerogams  we  may  here  refer  further  to  his  statements  with  respect  lo  Oxalis 
Acdosella  (W'ood-sorrcl).  *  The  cells  of  the  uppermost  layer  next  the  epidermis 
are  developed  into  more  or  less  obtuse  cones,  the  bases  of  which  are  situated 
on  the  epidermis.  The  two  lower  layers  of  the  mesophyll  consist  of  flat 
stellate  cells  as  in  Fig.  363.  Healthy  leaves  of  this  plant  were  laid  flat  on 
a  plate  and  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  falling  perj)endicularly  on  them.  By 
pouring  fresh  water  over  them  the  leaves  were  prevented  from  becoming  too 
warm.  Individual  leaflets  were  protected  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  by 
means  of  paper  shades.  After  an  hour  the  marked  leaflets  were  placed  in 
alcohol,  in  order  to  fix  the  cell-contenls  in  their  position.  The  decolorised  leaflets 
were  so  transparent  that  mere  observation  with  transmitted  light  was  sufficient  to 
demonstrate  the  diff^erent   distribution  of  the  chlorophyll-corpuscles  in  the  shaded 
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FtC  3163,— Cent  of  the  lowermoct  layer  of  «ponin^  parenchyma  from  the  leaf  of  OxaJii  aat»ctiia,  uxn  lo  ■ 
dlrecilon  At  riifhl  mnt^n  lo  tlie  «urfac«  of  the  Inf.  a  plane  |K»dtion  of  th«  chl(»t»|;»lirU-<orptncle»  In  dlffua« 
IlKhl ;  h  (iraAl«  pa»ltioa  after  a  shon  capmure  to  the  son  j  r  afltr  longer  iniöUtton  |a(ter  stabtf. 


leaflets  and  those  exposed  to  the  sun.  Fig,  363  a  shows  the  surface  view  of  a 
stellate  cell  in  a  shaded  leaf;  the  chlorophyll-corpuscles  are  distributed  approximately 
uniformly  on  the  walls  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  leaf.  In  Fig.  363  ^ 
the  grains  have  passed  over  on  to  the  walls  which  are  perpendicular  to  the 
surface  of  the  leaf;  lliis  distribution  is  found  after  insolation  which  has  not 
been  continued  too  long.  If  the  leaves  have  had  the  sun  shining  on  them  for 
a  longer  time — an  hour  or  more — the  arrangement  of  the  chlorophyll  represented 
at  c  is  met  with ;  the  corpuscles  are  collected  into  clumps^  ^y^rig  o^  ^he  walls  common 
to  two  neighbouring  cells. 

I  may  here  interpolate,  with  reference  to  what  has  been  said  above  as  to 
the  alteration  in  colour  of  the  leaves  in  intense  and  in  feebler  light,  that  it  is 
now  easily  intelligible  from  ihe  examples  given,  how  the  dificrcnt  positions  of  the 
chlorophyll- corpuscles  must  effect  alterations  in  the  intensity  to  the  unaided  eye  of 
the  green  colour  of  the  leaves ;  it  is  obvious  that  a  leaf»  the  chlorophyll-corpuscles 
of  which  all  Ke  on  the  side  walls  of  the  cells,  must  appear  to  the  eye  of  a  brighter 
green  than  one  where  they  he  on  those  walls  which  are  parallel  to  the  surface 
of  the  leaf 

With  respect  to  the  mechanics  of  these  phenomena,  I  have  already  expressed 
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the  opinion,  based  on  Frank's  observations,  thai  the  chlorophyll-corpuscles  are  passive 
in  the  matter,  and  that  the  movements  referred  to  belong  to  the  protoplasm  itself 
in  Avhich  they  are  embedded.  Frank  and  Stahl  agree  with  this  view :  if  it  is  right, 
however,  as  is  hardly  to  be  doubted,  then  all  the  statements  so  far  made  as 
lo  the  chlorophyll-corpuscles  apply  properly  to  the  protoplasm  itself,  thus  confirming 
and  more  exactly  characterising  its  sensitiveness  to  light. 

Again,  the  change  in  form  of  chlorophyll-corpuscles  in  varying  illumination, 
already  demonstrated  by  Micheli  in  a  piece  of  work  done  with  me  in  1866,  was 
confirmed  and  more  exactly  described  by  Stahl.  In  the  Moss  Funan'a  be  found 
that  in  diffuse  daylight  the  chlorophyU-corpuscies  are  disposed  on  the  outer  surfaces 
of  the  cells  nearly  touching  one  another,  and  separated  only  by  narrow  strips  of 
colourless  protoplasm.  The  grains  are  in  this  condition  flat  and  polygonal.  On 
exposure  to  direct  sunlight  they  withdraw  their  projecting  angles  and  become 
rounded  and  smaller  in  circumference,  and  thus  funher  apart.  Similar  phenomena 
were  also  observed  by  Stahl  in  the  so-called  paUs.ide  parenchyma  of  the  leaves  of 
Phanerogams,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  here  that  in  sunshine ^  as  in  shade, 
the  chlorophyll-corpuscles  of  these  cells  have  the  so-called  profile  posirion — L  e.  are 
situated  on  the  walls  parallel  to  the  rays  of  light ;  in  the  shade  the  chlorophyll- 
corpuscles  are  in  this  case  approximately  hemispherical,  in  the  sun  more  flattened 
and  discoid.  SlaliJ  demonstrated  similar  changes  also  in  the  assimilatory  paren- 
chyma of  those  Liverworts  which  have  flat  extended  shoots,  and  was  able  to  detect 
the  phenomenon  generally  wherever  he  sought  for  it.  At  the  same  time  it  should 
b«  remarked  that  in  some  leaves,  clump-like  aggregations  of  the  chlorophyll-corpuscles 
are  formed  in  the  palisade  cells  by  continued  insolation. 

From  all  his  numerous  observations  Stahl  concludes  then  as  follows :  '  In 
feeble  illumination  the  largest  surface  of  the  chlorophyll-corpuscle  is  turned  towards 
the  source  of  light ;  the  light  is  absorbed  as  much  as  possible.  An  opposite 
behaviour  is  noticed  in  very  strong  illumination :  a  smaller  surface  is  presented 
to  the  light.  One  and  the  same  end  is  attained  in  utterly  different  ways ;  the 
chlorophyll-bodies  sometimes  protect  themselves  from  too  intense  illumination 
by  lunnng  round  (Mesocarpus)^  and  sometimes  by  travelling,  or  by  alterations  in 
shape.  These  phenomena  in  the  chlorophyll-apparatus  proceed,  again,  hand  in 
hand  with  the  position  assumed  by  entire  leaves  in  very  strong  or  feeble  illumin- 
ation ;  this  also  was  investigated  in  detail  by  Stahl.  As  we  shall  see  later  on, 
many  leaves  have  the  power  of  placing  themselves  in  feeble  light  by  means 
of  peculiar  mechanisms,  in  such  a  position  that  the  rays  of  light  fall  upon  their 
surfaces  perpendicularly,  whereas  intense  light  induces  them  to  assume  the  profile 
position — i.  e.  to  turn  one  edge  to  the  sun,  and  thus  place  their  surfaces  parallel 
with  the  sun's  rays,  thereby  avoiding  a  too  strong  influence  of  the  latter.  Arrange- 
ments of  the  roost  various  kind  combined  with  corresponding  irritabilities  for  light 
thus  exist  in  plants  in  order  to  bring,  not  only  the  assimilatory  apparatus,  such  as  a 
whole  multicellular  organ,  but  also  its  individual  chlorophyll-bodies  into  particular 
positions,  which  we  must  in  any  case  regard  as  favourable  for  the  employment 
of  the  light. 

With  reference  to  the  heliotropic  phenomena  10  be  described  later,  and  parti- 
cularly with  reference  to  my  theory  of  heliotropism,  I  must  notice  two  other  important 
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facts  already  contained  in  what  has  preceded.  In  the  first  place  that  in  aU  the 
phenomena  here  described  it  can  only  be  a  matter  of  the  direction  of  the  rays 
of  light.  No  one  will  assume  that  a  swarm-spore  swimming  towards  the  light 
does  this  because  its  anterior  end  is  more  strongly  illuminated  than  its  posterior. 
Still  less  will  it  be  supposed  in  the  case  of  the  chlorophyll-plate  of  Mesocarpm^ 
when  assuming  its  position  in  plan  or  in  profile,  or  in  the  corresponding  move- 
ments of  chlorophyll-corpuscles,  that  the  movements  of  the  protoplasm  referred  to 
can  in  any  way  be  produced  by  the  one  side  being  more  strongly  illuminated 
than  the  other ;  on  the  contrary,  it  can  only  be  a  matter  of  the  direction  in  which 
the  ray  of  light  falls  upon  the  irritable  protoplasm. 

In  the  second  place  I  would  lay  stress  on  the  fact  that  both  in  the  case 
of  swarm-spores  and  in  that  of  the  movements  of  protoplasm  containing  chloro- 
phyll, entirely  different,  or  even  opposite  eflfects  occur,  according  as  the  incident 
light  is  feeble  or  very  intense.  This  phenomenon  also  we  shall  again  meet 
with  later  in  the  heliotropism  of  shoot-axes  and  leaves.  We  shall  see  that 
many  such  organs  become  curved  concave  on  the  illuminated  side  in  a  feeble 
light,  and  in  a  strong  light  convex. 

I  shall  return  again  to  these  facts  when  treating  of  heliotropism. 


LECTURE   XXXVl. 

THE  PERIODIC  MOVEMENTS  OF  LEAVES  AND  FLORAL 
ENVELOPES  (SLEEP-MOVEMENTS). 

On  glancing  at  the  general  aspect  of  the  plants  in  a  garden  or  a  meadow 
shortly  after  sun-down  in  the  summer,  it  is  obvious  that  the  leaves  of  many  of  the 
plants  have  assumed  attitudes  and  positions  different  from  those  assumed  in  the 
daytime.  This  is  very  striking,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  plants  like  the  Clovers, 
and  in  all  trees  and  shrubs  (Robinia^  Colutea,  &c.)  with  similarly  organised  compound 
leaves,  especially  where  three  or  more  leaflets  are  attached  to  a  common  leaf-stalk. 
It  is  then  found  that  the  leaf-stalks  are  more  erect  or  more  pendent  at  night  than 
during  the  day,  and  the  leaflets  which  they  bear  are  drawn  closely  together,  whereas 
during  the  day  they  are  usually  extended  horizontally.  Similarly  also  with  other 
compound  leaves,  particularly  those  of  the  Clovers,  &c.,  and,  generally,  all  those  (of 
Cryptogams  as  well  as  Phanerogams)  in  which  the  laminae  of  the  leaves  are  con- 
nected with  the  shoot-axis  or  leaf-stalk  by  means  of  a  special  cylindrical  peculiarly 
organised  portion.  It  scarcely  needs  mention  that  such  plants  cultivated  in  pots 
and  standing  at  the  window  or  in  a  green-house,  also  exhibit  the  same  phenomena. 

In  these  cases,  then,  in  all  Leguminosae  and  Oxalideae,  and  many  less  well- 
known  plants,  it  is  always  by  means  of  peculiar  organs  at  the  base  of  the  petiole, 
or  at  the  place  where  each  lamina  is  connected  with  the  stalk,  that  the  changes 
in  position  of  the  leaves  are  effected.  Besides  these  organs,  which  put  in  motion  the 
parts  situated  on  them  by  means  of  their  up  and  down  curvatures,  all  other 
parts  of  the  leaves,  the  laminae  as  well  as  the  proper  petioles,  are  non-motile — 
i.  e.  they  are  only  passively  directed  upwards  and  downwards  by  the  motile  organs 
mentioned. 

As  a  rule  the  change  consists  in  the  leaves  which  are  extended  flat  during  the  day, 
and  which  present  their  chlorophyll-surfaces  perpendicularly  to  the  incident  light  where 
possible,  becoming  folded  together  at  night  With  the  commencing  light  of  morning 
the  motile  organs  become  curved,  so  that  the  laminae  of  the  leaves  situated  on  them 
again  assume  the  above-named  extended  diurnal  position,  while  in  the  evening  an 
opposite  curvature  of  these  organs  produces  the  nocturnal  position.  This  phe- 
nomenon has  been  termed  the  waking  and  sleeping  of  leaves  \ 


*  The  older  literature  as  to  the  periodic  movements  of  leaves  and  flowers  may  be  here  passed 
over,  inasmuch  as  it  is  treated  in  detail  and  criticised  fully  in  Pfeffer's  works.     I  shall  therefore 
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But  the  foliage-leaves  of  very  many  other  plants  also,  in  which  no  special 
motile  organs  are  observable,  make  daily  movements  resulting  in  the  production  of 
diurnal  and  nocturnal  positions :  the  growing  petioles  undergo  curvatures  by  which 


FlC  tfi4.~J>ttmtdmm  gymtnu.   A  Otnot  duriRB  the  day  t  M  alWMl  nith  lu«e»  uieep. 
Froo  reduced  plhicoginpitt  (Dianri^l. 

the  laminae  situated  on  them  are  presented  to  the  light  during  the  day,  and  at  night 
are  directed  upwards  or  downwards. 


mentioD  only  &  few  more  receat  works  which  will  at  oace  place  the  beginner  on  the  right  path  in 
this  province. 

Sachs,  '  Übtr  das  BttwguHgs^rgaH  und  die  periodisckt  BewegmngtH  der  Bläiitr  t»tt  P/tcutofni 
und  Oxafis*  Bot  Zeit.  1857  (p.  793). 

Sachs.  'Die  voriihergthenden  Siarreutstamii  periodisch  bewegiicker  und  retMimtr  Pfl^ueu' 
firgofuj'  Flora,  1863  (Nos,  J9,  &c.). 

Paul  Bert.  *  Memoir,  d.  L  soc.  d,  sciem.  phys.  €t  naturell,  d.  Bordeaux*  (iS66>. 

Millardet,  *  Nam>.  recherches  sur  ia  piriediciti  d,  L  tension^  1869  (Mem.  de  U  soc  natnr. 
Strasbourg). 

Bataliu,  *  über  die  Ursachen  der  periodischen  Bewegungen  der  Blumen  und  Lauhbläiter^  Flota, 

1873  (P.  433)* 

Pfeffer,  *  Physiologische  Uniersudmngen^  Leipzig  (1873  and  1875), 

Sachs.  •  Lehrbuch  der  Botanik:  IV  Aufl..  1874  (pp.  844-869). 

1  cannot  agree  with  the  nomenclature  introduced  into  this  subject  by  Pfeffer.  His  *  Receptiems* 
bewegungcH  *  are  simply  '  Rciz'-hnotgungCH:  the  peculiarity  of  which,  that  they  take  place  only  wlule 
the  organ  is  in  a  condition  of  photoionus,  I  characterised  in  1865  by  the  expression  * paratonic  stimu* 
lotion:  an  expression  moreover  which  Pfeffer  accepts,  though  it  makes  the  term  * Kcceptions-bewegung: 
which  in  fact  can  only  hold  for  this  case,  äuperlluou^.  Again,  I  can  by  no  means  agree  with  Pfeffer's 
designation  of  the  periodic  movements  of  non-articulated  foliage-leaves  as  movements  of  nutation« 
although  he  himself  as  well  as  Batalin  demoostraled  their  dependence  on  variations  of  light ; 
for  the  term  'nutations,*  previously  intfoduccd  by  me,  applies  simply  to  inequaliliei  of  growth  00 
different  sides  of  an  organ,  which  are  not  induced  by  external  influences.  It  would  be  much  to 
lue  deplored  if  in  this  difficult  province,  where  Nature  herself  presents  plenty  of  coDfnsioBf  stilt 
further  difficulties  should  be  produced  by  an  indefinite  nomenclature. 
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■  Similarly  with  many  ßowers,  the  corollas  of  which  open  in  ihe  morning,  rarely 
in  Ihe  evening,  while  they  close  again  in  the  evening  or  morning  respectively,  definite 
hours  not  being  followed  as  a  rule. 

These  are  ihe  phenoniena  with  which  we   sliall  now  he  concerned  more  in 

[detail.  One  of  their  characteristics  is  that  they  vary  with  the  alternations  of  day  and 
night,  and  thus  constitute  daily  periods,  Now  since  in  the  morning,  when  the  leaves 
and  flowers  open,  the  lem]:>erature  and  dryness  of  the  air  usually  increase,  and  in 

Pthe  evening  when  they  close  the  temperature  fallsj  and  the  moisture  of  the  air  there- 

[fore  increases,  it  mighl   be  supposed  at  first  that  these  points  must  be  of  special 

'importance  for  the  movements  of  sleeping  and  waking  of  leaves  and  flowers.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  opening  and  closing  of  many  flowers,  as  the  Tulip  and  Crocus, 
are  directly  dependent  on  changes  of  temperature;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
in  other  cases  also  changes  in  temperature  and  moisture  affect  the  phenomena  to  a 

pjnore  or  less  subordinate  extent.     Nevertheless,  so  much  is  certain ^  that  the  daily 

Iperiodic  movements  are  called  forth  chiefly  and  almost  exclusively  by  alterations 
in  the  brightness  of  the  light,  particularly  in  the  morning  apd  in  the  evening :  the 
nocturnal  position  of  the  leaves  and  flowers  is  due  to  ihe  darkness  which  supervenes  as 

[the  sun  goes  down,  and  the  diurnal  position  is  equally  a  consequence  of  the  morning 
brightness.  That  temperature  and  moisture  are  entirely  subordinate  and  unim- 
portant in  the  matter  is  conclusively  shown  by  means  of  a  very  simple  experiment. 

I A  small  plant   of  the   common  Garden  Bean  {Phas^olus)  or  of  the  Wood  Sorrel 

I  {Oxalis),  rooted  in  a  flower-pot,  and  with  tlie  leaves  extended  in  the  diurnal  position 
in  the  forenoon,  may  be  complete])'  submerged  in  a  large  glass  vessel  filled  with 

hffi-ater.     If  the  illuniination  remains  approximately  as  before,  the  leaves  maintain 

[their  diurnal  position,  although  the  water  m  which  they  are  submerged  is  many 
degrees  colder  than  the  air  which  previously  sprrounded  them,  whence  it  follows 
that  neither  change  of  temperature  nor  of  moisture  produces  an  observable  alteration 
in  the  diurnal  position,  If,  however,  such  experimental  plants,  when  they  have 
assumed  their  diurnal  position — it  matters  not  whether  they  arc  in  the  open  air  or 
under  water — should  be  suddenly  darkened,  e.g.  by  covering  them  with  an  opaque 

fbox,  or  with  a  cylinder  of  wood  or  card-board,  the  leaves  assume  the  nocturnal 
position  after  a  short  time,  say  half  an  hour  to  an  hour ;  and  on  again  letting  in  the 

'light  during  the  day,  the  leaves  would  again  lake  up  their  ordinary  diurnal  position. 
By  means  of  such  simple  experiments  therefore  we  can  convince  ourselves  con- 
clusively of  the  fact  that  the  matter  is  one  of  stimulations  d^e  to  variations  in  the 
light — illuminating  and  darkening. 

Wiüi  tiie  eslat)Iishment  of  this  fact,  however,  we  have  for  the  first  time  obtained 
a  foundation  on  which  a  deeper  insight  into  these  phenomena  may  be  based  by 
means  of  further  research.  Dwelling  for  the  moment  on  the  most  general  relations, 
it  is  above  all  to  be  insisted  upon  that,  with  respect  to  organisation,  it  is  always 
organs  with  dorsi-ventral  structure  which  are  here  concerned,  as  is  clear  from  the 

(fact  that  we  have  to  do  in  all  these  cases  with  true  leaves,  or  at  least  with  metamor- 
phosed foliar  organs,  wliich  always  i>nssess  dorsi-ventral  structure — i.  e.  the  parts 
capable  of  curving  and  of  receiving  the  light-stimulus  are  organised  on  the  lower 

r«ide   more   or   less   difl'erently  than    on   the   upper  side.      Since  then   all   these 
organs,  simply  because  they  are  leaves,  are  situated  on  a  shoot-axis,  and  since  the 
L3]  ss 
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upper  and  lower  sides  of  the  leaves  always  stand  in  definite  relation  to  this,  it 
results  that  the  upward  and  dow^nward  curvatures  of  the  motile  parts  take  place 
in  a  plane  which  may  at  the  same  time  be  regarded  as  a  longitudinal  plane  of  the 
shoot-axis — i.e.  the  motile  foliar  organs  approach  the  part  of  the  shoot-azü 
situated  either  above  or  below  their  origin,  or,  regarding  the  apex  of  the  shoot  aks 
the  centre,  we  may  say  the  movements  take  place  in  a  centripetal  or  centrifugal 
direction.  This  is  particularly  well  shown  in  the  case  of  flowers,  which  are  in 
fact  metamorphosed  shoots  with  very  short  axes:  while  in  the  case  of  ordinary 
foliage-leaves  we  distinguish  an  up  and  down  movement,  we  have  in  flowers  to 
do  with  an  in  and  out  movement.  This  rule»  however,  only  applies  to  entire  leaves; 
in  compound  leaves  the  individual  leaflets  move  upwards  and  downwards  with 
reference  to  the  common  rachis,  or  they  make  at  the  same  time  twists  directed 
forwards  or  backward.^. 

Although  broad,  thin,  flat  parts  of  leaves  are  not  entirely  exempt  from  sleep- 
movements,  it  is  nevertheless  found  that  in  the  more  exquisite  cases,  where  the  alter- 
nation of  diurnal  and  nocturnal  positions  is  very  marked,  and  the  light-stimulus  thus 
acts  with  great  energy,  the  organs  or  parts  in  question  assume  a  more  or  less 
cylindrical  shape,  as  is  particularly  conspicuous  in  the  motile  organs  of  the  Legu- 
mimosps  and  Oxalidese,  and  true  compound  leaves  generally.  As  a  rule,  a  motile  organ 
of  this  kind  is  a  more  or  less  elongated  c}  linder  consisting  of  succulent  parench\Tija, 
in  the  axis  of  which  runs  a  non-lignified  and  very  flexible  strand  of  vascular  bundles. 
Since  the  movements  of  these  organs  consist  in  up  and  down  curvatures,  it  is  obvious 
that  sometimes  the  upper,  sometimes  the  lower  side  of  the  succulent  envelope  of  tissne 
must  be  lengthened,  though  the  axial  strand  need  not  undergo  either  elongation  or  short- 
ening, because  it  Ues  in  what  may  be  called  the  neutral  axis  of  the  motile  organ.  It 
is  sufficient  if  this  strand  is  flexible  and  not  rigid ;  its  length  need  not  alter  during  the 
movement.  Where  the  up  and  down  cur%atures  of  foliage-leaves  are  effected  by 
means  of  ordinary  petioles,  or  parts  of  the  laminae,  of  course  vascular  btmdles  traverse 
these  parts  as  usual ;  but  they  also  abound  in  succulent  parenchjTua,  and  the  movement 
continues  only  so  long  as  no  lignification  has  as  yet  occurred  in  the  vascular  bundles. 
These  points  are  especially  to  be  borne  in  mind  with  respect  to  the  mechanics 
of  such  movements,  to  be  described  more  in  detail  subsequently.  However,  before 
wc  go  into  the  mechanics  of  the  movements,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  become  some- 
what better  acquainted  with  the  movements  of  the  leaves  themselves. 

Our  present  theme  is  the  so-called  sleep-movements,  caused  by  the  daily  varia- 
tion of  the  light  at  sunrise  and  sunset.  Now  we  shall  at  once  see  that  even  these 
movements  for  and  by  themselves  are  combined  of  two  kinds  of  actions,  namely  of  a 
direct  stimulation,  and  of  after-effects  induced  by  the  stimulus  itself.  It  was,  however» 
by  no  means  easy  to  establish  this  apparently  simple  fact,  since  other  movements  are 
combined  in  the  most  various  ways  with  the  proper  daily  periodicity,  though  they 
have  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  it.  This  is  very  evident  when  such  a  plant  as  a 
Mimosa,  Bean,  Oxalis,  &c.  is  suddenly  excluded  from  the  light :  there  then  occurs  at 
once,  in  fact,  a  sleep-movement ;  in  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  the  leaves  assume 
the  nocturnal  position.  On  again  looking  at  it  the  next  morning,  however,  the  leaves, 
although  they  have  not  received  any  light  at  all,  are  found  to  be  in  their  diurnal 
|>08ition,  with  their  laminae  extended :  next  evening  they  fold  up  in  the  nocturnal 
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position  again.  This  suggests  the  question  whether  there  is  any  light-stimulus  at  al! 
in  the  malter.  We  have  here,  however,  to  do  simply  with  an  after-effect  of  the 
previous  hght-stimulus,  which  after  a  few  days  ceases  in  constant  darkness  just  as  it 
does  also  in  constant  light. 

If,  on  ihe  other  hand,  the  FieM  Clover  (Tn/ohum pratense)  is  used  in  the  above 
experiment,  or  T,  imamatum^  OxaiiS  acdoselia  and  some  other  plants,  they  would 
be  found  to  be  in  continual  miovement,  so  that  at  any  time  after  the  course  of 
a  few  hours  an  apparent  nocturnal  position  alternating  with  an  apparent  diurnal 
position  occurs.  In  this  case,  however,  we  have  to  do  with  a  movement  independent 
of  the  variation  of  light,  and  therefore  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  after-effect  of  it.  From 
internal  changes,  as  yet  not  understood,  the  leaves  make  up  and  down  movements  in 
periods  of  time  of  a  few  hours.  Since  these  leaves  also  are  sensitive  to  light, 
however,  and  have  true  sleep-movements,  this  independent  so-called  spontaneous 
or  autonomous  periodicity  is  hardly  noticed  under  ordinary  circumstances,  simply 
because  the  influence  of  the  Kght  is  stronger  than  the  spontaneous  movement. 
Nevertheless  the  converse  occurs  also ;  this  in  a  very  striking  degree,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  case  of  another  clover-like  plant 
{Iledysürttm  gyrtitti),  the  leaf  of  which  is  here 
figured.  The  two  small  lateral  leaflets  of  this 
make  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  periodic 
oscillations,  it  matters  not  whether  they  are  in 
light  or  darkness,  if  only  the  temperature  is 
rather  high — at  least  22°  C. 

These  spontaneous  movements,  not  called 
forth  by  external  changes,  must  therefore  be 
sharply  distinguished  in  the  first  place  from  the 
sleep-movemenls,  with  which  they  are  more  or 
less  combined,  since  the  point  to  be  estabhshed 
is  that  the  daily  periodicity  of  sleep-movements 
is  due  to  variations  in  the  light,  and  is  thus  causally  essentially  different  from  the 
spontaneous  movements. 

But  we  have  to  do  with  yet  other  complications^  not  less  calculated  to  lead 
lo  error  in  the  study  of  daily  periodicities  and  their  causes.  The  leaves  in  question, 
or  rather  their  motile  organs,  are  also  heliotropic,  i.e.  dependent  on  light  in  quite 
another  way :  in  ihe  case  of  that  stimulation  of  light  which  produces  waking  and 
sleeping,  the  stimulus  lies  in  the  variations  of  the  intensity  of  the  light — it  is  not 
the  light  as  a  constant  force  which  effects  these  movements,  but  the  varying 
intensity;  the  increasing  intensity  in  the  morning  induces  tiie  waking  and  exten- 
sion of  the  leaves,  the  decrease  of  the  light  in  the  evening  the  nocturnal  position 
or  closing.  In  the  heh'otropic  curving  of  the  motile  organs,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the 
constant  influence  of  the  light  which  effects  the  curving,  just  as  in  the  case  of 
heliotropic  stems  and  roots.  If  one  of  the  above-named  plants  stands  for  some  time 
undisturbed  at  a  window,  all  the  laminae  become  turned  towards  the  light  ,•  if  the  plant 
is  turned  round,  the  motife  organs  make  other  curvatures  until  the  laminae  again 
turn  their  upper  sides  to  the  light.  The  movements  of  waking  and  sleeping  go  on 
undisturbed  in  such  heliotropically  curved  organs.    A  further  great  diflference  between 
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these  heltotropic  curvatures  and  those  which  bring  about  the  sleep-movements, 
in  the  fact  that  the  organs  can  make  heUotropic  curvatures  in  all  directions,  e.g. 
left  and  right,  so  that  the  one  flank  of  the  motile  organ  becomes  convex  and  the 
other  concave,  according  to  which  side  the  light  falls  on.  The  movement  of  waking 
and  sleeping,  on  the  contrary,  only  takes  place  as  already  mentioned  in  one  plane, 
which  divides  the  leaf  and  the  motile  organ  symmetrically;  and  it  is  thus  unimportant 
here  in  what  direction  the  rays  of  light  fall  upon  the  motile  organ,  but  only  important 
that  light  is  present  at  all  and  increases  or  decreases  in  intensity. 

The  above  will  suffice  for  the  distinction  of  the  movements  of  waking  and 
sleeping  from  the  heliolropic  curvatures.  In  order  to  pbtain  a  shorter  expression 
for  the  former,  however,  I  have  since  1865  proposed  to  term  those  effects  of  light 
which  cause  the  opening  of  the  leaves  as  the  intensity  increases,  and  their  closure  as 
darkness  comes  on,  Platonic  cffec/s  \  because  they  only  take  place  if  the  leaves  are 
in  the  normal  vital  condition  which  I  term  Phohionus,  If  such  leaves  are  entirely 
excluded  from  the  light  for  several  day»,  they  pass  into  a  condition  of  rigidity  due  to 
the  darkness — i.e.  they  are  no  longer  capable  of  being  set  in  movement  by  variations  in 
the  light,  though  tins  recurs  after  long  exposure  to  light,  by  which  means  the  phototonus 
is  restored.  We  may  thus  say  shortly,  the  movements  of  waking  and  sleeping  arc 
called  forth  by  paratpnic  light -stimuli,  whereas  the  spontaneous  movements  of  the 
same  leaves  arc  independent  of  any  light-stimuli,  but  probably  depend  on  phototonus  ; 
heliotropic  curvatures,  on  the  contrary,  have  nothing  to  do  with  phototonus. 

If  we  now  wish  finally  to  distinguish  the  daily  periodic  movements  induced  by  para- 
tonic  light-stimulus,  from  the  various  other  movements  of  the  same  leaves,  often  combined 
with  them.  I  must,  in  conclusion,  notice  a  phenomenon  which  is  perhaps  the  most 
confusing  one  of  all  in  this  prpvince,  I  have  so  far  assumed  that  the  waking  leaves,  in 
the  diurnal  position,  only  receive  ordinary  bright  daylight,  or  if  the  direct  rays  of  tlie 
sun  only  temporarily  and  not  too  strong.  However,  if  they  are  exposed  to  very 
intense  insolation,  especially  about  noon,  the  leaves  close  up  and  assume  what  looks 
like  the  nocturnal  position.  We  have  here,  in  fact,  again  to  do  with  the  profile  {position 
characterised  by  Stahl,  which  I  have  already  described  in  detail  in  the  previous 
leclnre  as  regards  the  chlorophyll-grains,  and  have  referred  to  as  regards  the  leaves. 
Not  unly  leaves  which  are  paratonic  and  irritable,  but  others  also  have  this  pecu- 
liarity, that  under  very  strong  illumination  they  undergo  curvatures  or  torsions,  by 
means  of  which  the  lamina  is  so  placed  that  the  fierce  rays  of  the  sun  are  parallel  to 
it,  or  at  any  rate  fall  upon  it  at  a  very  acute  angle ;  by  this  means  a  too  intense  action 
of  the  light  is  avoided. 

It  will  readily  be  admitted  that  it  is  no  easy  task  to  detect  the  differences 
between  all  these  various  influences  which  cause  alterations  in  the  positions  and  dis- 
position of  the  leaves,  and  to  keep  them  apart  and  refer  each  to  its  causes,  and 
eventually  to  recognise  in  its  undisguised  form  the  true  daily  periodicity  which  may  be 
combined  with  all  these  variations.  I  first  succeeded  in  1863  in  separating  the  spon- 
taneous periodic  movements  from  the  paratonic  ones,  and  in  distinguishing  between 
phototonus  and  rigidity  due  to  darkness;  and  Pfeffer  in  1875  first  recognised  the  true 
daily  periodicity  as  a  phenomenon  made  up  of  a  direct  paratonic  action  and  its  after- 
effect, previous  observers  having  already  estabHshed  the  fact  that  the  leaves  endowed 
with  daily  i>eriodicily  are  sensitive  to  mere  darkening  and  illumination, 
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We  have  now  only  10  do  with  the  true  movements  of  sleeping  and  waking,  which 
are  thus  induced  by  paratonic  Ught-stinmli  and  their  after-effects ;  and  in  the  first 
place  we  shaO  consider  those  leaves  which  we  may  look  upon  as  the  most  completely 
organised  in  this  diroclion,  namely,  the  compound  leaves  of  the  Leguminosae, 
Oxalideae,  and  others  of  that  type.  It  will  then  be  relatively  easy  to  make  inteUigibie 
the  phenomena  in  question  in  the  case  of  other  leaves  where  special  motile  organs 
are  not  developed,  and  in  the  case  of  flowers. 

It  ts  in  the  first  place  important  to  obtain  a  clear  idea  of  the  motile  organs  ihem- 
selves,  and  this  is  probably  to  be  obtained  in  no  \vay  better  than  by  examining  the 
common  Garden  Bean  {Phaseoiits  muUiflorus  and  /*.  vulgaris)^  a  single  leaf  of  which 
is  represented  in  Fig.  366  in  the  nocturnal  position.  At  a  is  the  motile  organ  of 
the  leaf-stalk  proper,  by  means  of  which  it  is  connected  with  the  stem ;  at  b  and  c 


Fig.  ]«.— Leif  of  ibe  Scjrlet  Ruiwer  IPAaitafnt  mutttßertiä^  !■  l|»a  nectanal  poiftlon ;  «  the  Urf  t  motfle  origsii  Kt  tbe  tMM 
or  ifM  le*f^4Ulk  däi  ke  lb«  kmII  moilte  mpaa  of  th«  three  leaJlets  #!>#. 


arc  the  motile  organs  of  the  individual  parts  of  the  leaf,  the  so-called  leaflet.«.  The 
portions  d  ä  of  the  leaf-stalk  are  stiff,  and  immovable  on  their  own  account,  as  arc 
also  the  laminae  of  the  leaflets  e  e.  It  is  clear  that  if  the  motile  organ  a,  which  is  now 
in  the  nocturnal  position,  elongates  a  little  on  its  upper  side,  it  must  necessarily  curve 
downwards,  and  the  stalk  d  d  naturally  falls  ]  if  at  the  same  time  the  motile  organs 
b  and  f  undergo  a  slight  elongation  on  their  lower  sides,  and  accordingly  an  upward 
curvature,  the  individual  leaflets  e  e  become  raised,  and  we  will  assume  this  to  occur 
so  that  they  all  come  to  lie  in  one  and  the  same  plane*  In  this  case^  then,  the  leaf 
attains  the  diurnal  position,  and  it  may  be  incidentally  mentioned  that  the  change  here 
described  is  induced  by  the  increasing  light  in  the  morning ;  the  opposite  change, 
which  carries  the  leaf  back  to  the  sleeping  position  again,  results  from  the  decrease 
in  the  brightness  of  the  light  in  the  evening.  Although  to  superficial  observation 
it  is  the  mcr  he  petiole  and  of  the  lamina  which  is  most  striking,  this  i» 
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nevertheless  only  passive,  and  is  due  to  the  curvature  of  the  motile  organs.  Fig. 
367  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  true  process  more  exactly;  after  the  removal  of  ihe 
laminae  there  remain  only  the  three  motile  organs  of  the  leaflets  on  the  common 
leaf-stalk,  as  represented.  In  A  these  are  very  decidedly  in  the  diurnal  position : 
the  leaflets  are  no  longer  all  extended  in  one  plane,  but  are  more  upright ;  at  B 
these  motile  organs  have  assumed  their  nocturnal  position.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
add  that  as  the  hght  varies,  and  from  its  after-effects,  these  organs  may  assume  all 
possible  positions  and  curvatures  between  those  of  A  and  B. 

The  coarser  anatomical  structure  is  illustrated  in  Fig,  368,  C  is  a  transverse 
section  through  the  rigid  portion  of  the  leaf-stalk  itself;  as  in  most  other  siiflf  petioles 
which  are  channelled  above,  there  are  several  vascular  bundles  G  arranged 
approximately  in  a  circle,  in  addition  to  two  more  slender  ones  (£)  running  in  the 
edges  of  the  channel ;  the  remaining  tissues  are  green  cortex  f ,  and  soft  pith  m.  The 
appearance  is  quite  otherwise  in  the  transverse  section  /)  of  the   motile  organ^ 


Flc  jfif^Vppa  poctlan  oTtlie  leaMuUc  of  the 
Scuiet   Rwimer»  with  tbe  tbrw  owtile  orgu)»  of 
A  diurnal   pMitioa;  £  DoclunuJ 
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although  it  is  fundamentally  nothing  more  than  a  modified  portion  of  the  leaf-stalk 
itself.  The  cortex  c  is  here  much  more  strongly  developed,  and  consists  of  very  succu- 
lent, strongly  turgescent,  parenchjina,  a  little  thicker  on  the  lower  side  than  on  the 
upper,  though  othenvise  there  is  no  important  difference  on  the  two  sides.  It  is  im- 
portant to  mention  this  point,  since  in  this  tissue  we  have  the  active  motile  substance 
of  the  organ,  and  we  shall  aftenvards  see  that  the  movements  and  curvatures  of  the 
latter  depend  essentially  only  upon  a  different  reaction  of  the  upper  and  lower  paren- 
ch}Tna  c  c  towards  variations  in  the  hght  Here  again,  therefore,  the  matter  depends 
not  on  visible  relations  of  organisation,  by  means  of  which  irritability  is  to  be  explained, 
but  on  in\isible  molecular  structure ;  however  it  must  by  no  means  be  forgotten  that  in 
discussing  the  mechanics  of  the  movements  themselves,  the  coarser  struclural  relations 
are  also  to  be  kept  in  mind.  In  the  middle  of  this  mass  of  active  parenchymatous 
tissue  runs  a  strand  G,  which,  on  being  highly  magnified,  is  at  once  seen  to  be  com- 
posed of  a  large  number  of  fused  vascular  bundles ;  it  has  to  be  supposed  that  the 
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Strands  marked  G  and  g,  in  Fig.  C,  here  come  close  together,  leaving  a  channel 
above  which  is  filled  up  with  the  pith  m.  As  regards  the  finer  anatomical  structure 
of  the  motile  organ,  reference  may  be  made  to  Fig.  371  below,  which  represents  the 
transverse  section  of  the  motile  organ  of  OxaUsj  the  relations  in  both  cases  agreeing 
in  all  essential  points.  The  epidermis  of  the  motile  organ  is  relatively  insignificant 
and  not  strongly  cuticularised,  but  furnished  with  hairs  which,  however,  do  not  interest 
us  further. 

A  property  of  the  motile  organ  of  the  Bean  which  is  important  for  our 
purpose^  and  which  also  is  again  met  with  in  all  other  similar  motile  organs,  consists 
in  the  tension  of  the  tissues;  for  the  movements  are  practically  nothing  but  alterations 
in  the  tissue-tension  as  a  whole,  and  their  relative  sizes  on  the  upper  and  lower  side 
of  the  organ.  In  this  is  conspicuous  above  all  the  extraordinary  magnitude  of  this 
tension,  which  depends  on  the  one  hand  on  the  strong  turgescence  of  the  irritable 
parenchyma,  and  on  the  other  hand  on  the  toughness  and  elasticity  of  the  non-lignificd 
strand.  By  means  of  the  one  the  thick  parenchymatous  envelope  lends  to  be 
forcibly  extended,  and  this  is  prevented  by  means  of  the  othcn  The  obvious 
consequence  is,  as  explained  in  Lecture  XIII,  that  the  entire  motile  organ,  although 
consisting  of  eminenlly  succulent  tissue,  nevertheless  possesses  a  very  high  degree  of 
irigidity,   which    is    also   absolutely   necessary  in   order   that   it   may   support   tlie 


FlC.  369.— Truttvene  and  lottcltHdiiul  pl«tM  frOM  tb«  nwllle  or^vM  of  tbe  \ttt  of  the  Bcu,  lylHtf  m  water  In  drrder  to  show  the 

weight  of  the  leaf-stalk  and  leaves,  the  centre  of  motion  of  which  Ues  just  in 
this  organ.  If,  by  the  decrease  of  turgescence  in  the  parenchyma,  the  organ 
became  limp,  the  partial  loss  of  rigidity  would  result  in  the  attached  leaf  being 
depressed  by  its  own  weiglit:  with  the  changes  produced  in  the  parenchyma 
by  variations  in  the  light,  alterations  in  the  turgescence  are,  as  a  matter  of  facl^ 
connected. 

Since  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  obtain  a  clear  idea  of  the  facts  here  under 
consideration  unless  this  point  is  kept  in  view,  I  may  attempt  to  illustrate  the  above- 
mentioned  properties  of  the  motile  organ  still  further,  by  means  of  Fig.  369. 
A  represents  a  longitudinal  section  (or  better,  a  longitudinal  plate)  of  the  organ, 
cut  off  transversely  above  and  below.  It  is  noticed  how  the  two  halves  jj  of 
the  parenchyma  swell  and  project  above  and  below,  because  the  axial  strand  g 
is  loo  short  for  them.  In  B  the  right  half  of  the  swelling  parench^vma  s  has 
been  separated  from  the  axial  strand  by  a  longitudinal  section,  and  it  at  once  becomes 
cun'ed  in  the  manner  shown  at  s  on  the  right.  By  means  of  a  second  section,  the  left  half 
of  the  swelling  tissue  has  been  first  bisected,  and  then  the  inner  part  separated  from 
the  strand ;  this  became  curved  concave  towards  the  strand,  while  the  external  half 
became  curved  concave  outwards.  From  B  then,  it  is  clear  that  in  the  parenchy- 
matous envelope  of  the  organ  the  external  layers  are  likewise  in  a  state  of  tension 
towards  the  internal  layers,  but  so  that  the  entire  mass  of  tissue  tends  to  become 
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convex  on  ihe  outside.  This  kind  of  tension  is  still  more  clearly  shown  in  C, 
where  only  the  one  side  of  the  swelling  tissue  is  separated  from  the  strand,  and 
the  latter  now  becomes  itself  curved   by  the  extension  of  s ;    had  the  right   side 


FtC  3r«<— t.e«r  «r  Oxmtis  tmrtML    i  AUküiii,  a  noctiv«»!  pMltion. 

of  the  parenchyma  not  been  cut  away  from  C,  but  had  it  instead  lost  only  a  part 

of   its   turgescence,  then  also   the  organ  would  have  been  compelled  to    make  a 

similar   curvature   to   that  in    C,     With  the  longitudinal  tension   thus  shown,   the 
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corresponding  transverse  tension  also  is  connected,  as  is  obvious  at  once  from 
D  and  £.  2)  is  a  transverse  plate  of  the  organ,  and  in  £  it  has  been 
divided  into  two  halves  by  a  longitudinal  section:    it  is  noticed  in   F  how   ihe 
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tissue  J  projects  in  both  halves  beyond  the  strand.  If  tlie  observations  are  carried 
out  in  the  way  here  described,  the  parts  cut  out  of  the  organ  must  be  laid  in 
water  on  a  glass  plate^  in  order  to  avoid  drying  up,  since  that  would  destroy 
ihe  turgescence  and  tissue-tension.  That  the  relations  described  exist  in  the  living 
organ  in  exactly  the  same  way,  however^  is  at  once  perceived  on  making  proper 
sections  through  such  an  organ  still  attached  to  the  stem. 

It  will  certainly  not  be  superfluous  to  illustrate  the  relations  of  organisation 
again  in  the  case  of  Oxah's,  Fig.  370  shows  a  leaf,  at  /  with  its  three  leaflets 
in  the  diurnal  position,  at  ^  in  the  nocturnal  position.  Further  description  of 
these  is  unnecessary.  It  is  noticed,  however,  that  the  motile  organs  which  connect 
the  three  leaflets   to  the  top  of  the  petiole  are  in  this  case  very  small,  and  in 
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fact  broader  than  they  are  long.  The  transverse  section  of  such  an  organ  is 
represented  in  Fig.  371,  somewhat  highly  magnified:  beneath  the  epidermis  0 
there  is  here  again  a  relatively  thick  mass  of  parenchymatous  tissue,  which  has 
distinct  intercellular  spaces  only  between  the  cells  of  its  innermost  layers  ck  :  its  cells 
contain  chlorophyll-corpuscles  as  in  the  swelling  tissue  of  the  Bean,  and  in  other  such 
cases.  Within  the  vascular  bundle-sheath  j  lies  the  axial  strand  C7,  which  here  also  is 
to  be  regarded  as  a  union  of  numerous  vascular  bundles  running  together  in  the 
petiole  and  separated  in  the  laminae.  Here,  also,  this  strand  consists  of  thick-walled, 
very  firm,  but  by  no  means  lignified  tissue ;  since  it  is  important  that  while  it  is  very 
elastic,  it  shall  yet  be  exceedingly  flexible,  for  it  has  to  undergo  very  strong  curvatures, 
both  towards  the  upper  and  towards  the  lower  side,  according  to  the  degree  of 
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illumination,  when  either  the  lower  or  the  upper  side  of  the  swelling  parenchyma 
is  much  expanded. 

Fig.  372  may  a£ford  an  approximate,  though  not  an  exact  idea  of  the  changes 
in  dimensions  of  this  parenchjrma  in  the  alternating  diurnal  and  noctiunal  positions. 
It  represents  a  longitudinal  section  through  the  uppermost  portion  of  the  common 
leaf-stalk,  on  which,  to  the  left,  is  situated  one  of  the  three  motile  organs,  with  the 
mid-rib ^^ of  the  corresponding  leaflet  Beneath  the  epidermis/ the  parenchjrma 
of  the  petiole  as  well  as  of  the  mid-rib  consists  of  large  thin-walled  cells ;  in  the 
centre  the  vascular  bundles  GG  ascend  in  the  petiole,  with  the  pith  m  between 
them ;  but  as  soon  as  they  enter  the  motile  organ,  they  close  together  and  form  an 
axial  strand  devoid  of  pith,  which  eventually  enters  the  lamina  of  the  leaflet 
to  form  the  mid-rib  with  its  lateral  ribs.  In  making  this  preparation,  care  was 
taken  to  make  the  section  somewhat  thicker  on  the  lower  side  of  the  motile 
organ  (at  66)  than  on  the  upper  side,  where  the  plate  is  very  thin:  hence  the 
tuigescence  of  the  lower  side  and  its  tendency  to  expand  were  increased  (the 
preparation  hing  in  water),  and  those  of  the  lower  side  lessened.  The  organ 
has,  therefore,  become  cun-ed  upwards,  just  as  if  it  were  in  the  diurnal  position, 
and  the  thicker  lower  side  6  6  presses  the  axial  strand,  by  means  of  its  tendency 
to  expand,  concavely  upwards;  and  this  pressure  is  at  the  same  time  so  strong, 
that  the  swelling  tissue  of  the  upper  side  is  veiy  strongly  compressed,  as  seen. 
If  the  section  is  made  so  that  the  swelling  tissue  of  the  upper  side  remains  thicker 
than  that  of  the  lower  side,  a  preparation  is  obtained  which  represents  approximately 
the  nocturnal  position :  the  swelling  tissue  of  the  upper  side,  when  the  preparation 
hes  in  water,  is  then  expanded,  that  of  the  lower  side  compressed. 

I  think  these  somewhat  prolix  descriptions  will  suffidendy  prepare  the  reader 
to  anderstand  what  now  follows.  I  shall  here  rely  pardy  on  my  own  older 
observations,  but  chiefly  on  a  detailed  investigation  by  Pfefier. 

'Proceeding  first  then  from  the  easily  demonstrated  &ct  that  by  daikening  an  entire 
pbnt  or  even  one  leaf  only,  the  nocturnal  position  results  after  from  half  an  hoar  to  an 
hour,  and  when  this  has  occurred  the  diurnal  positioQ  is  restored  on  the  subsequent 
access  of  light ;  the  next  question  is  naturally.  What  changes  in  the  swelling  tissue  call 
loith  these  two  antagonistic  movements?  Of  coorseit  is  at  oncedeardiat  in  a  down- 
waid  curvature  the  upper  side  most  become  longer  than  the  lower,  and  that  in  an 
upward  curvature  the  contranr  mast  tike  place.  Provided  that  a  fuDy  developed  motile 
organ  is  under  coosadefaDOD„  it  may  l>e  established  by  observation  and  caknlatioo 
that  even  after  nomeioiis  op  and  down  cnrratnres  no  pcrmanm;  elongation  of  the 
entire  oq$:an»  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  of  the  axsal  sciand,  lesnSEs.  From 
thisL  then,  it  is  to  be  concluded  that  when  one  side  of  the  oi[ganhasbec(HneoooTex,Le. 
iDOger  than  the  other,  or  again  n^itivebr  shocter  when  the  corraxre  is  in  the  opposite 
dffcctKCL  a  oMiesfictiding  increase  or  decrease  oc  the  water  in  tbe  half  of  the  organ 
concerwd  missc  have  taken  place«  becaose  no  ocher  chu^  whiiever  is  oooceivable. 
For  the  pDKent  we  may  leave  ont  of  accvTont  the  qa«6cin  how  i^  ^  Accccnp^sshed,  and 
lese  thss  cxxiditsaon  sanphr  u>  otoin  an  e:qxessaon  sor  :he  inKi:hi:::x-:>  oc  :be 
iuie£.Jor  wemay  now  say^asdirkiiess  comes  oQ.:hi£  :saie  oc  ^  cv^.&2  vcich  is  ao 
convex  in  the  £rst  piice  otoim  UKce  wiser — Le.  ics  cnrpKcecice  a=id  is 
and  tecoiK  greater  :kiBoa  the  0|)f<i»a6esaie.  Thas  ki  saixevi  by  die 
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in  ihe  intensity  of  tbe  light.  There  is  siill,  however,  a  very  imi>ortant  point  to  be 
observed  here,  namely  that  in  darkness  an  increase  of  rigidity  of  the  whole  organ  and 
therefore  an  increase  in  tlie  amount  of  water  which  it  contains  occurs,  while  on  illumin- 
ation a  diminution  of  the  expansive  tendency  of  tbe  parenchyma  and  thus  a  decrease 
in  the  quantity  of  the  water  and  rigidity  of  the  whole  organ  takes  place ;  in  the  nocturnal 
position,  the  entire  organ  is  more  rigid  than  in  the  diurnal  position,  as  Brücke,  and 
subsequendy  PfelTerj  proved.  Moreover,  Millardet  showed^  and  Pfeffer  confirmed,  that 
in  darkness  an  increase  of  turgescence  appears  simultaneously  in  the  upper  and  lower 
half  of  the  organ,  and  in  like  manner,  on  illumination,  diminution  of  rigidity  occurs  in 
both  simultaneously;  but  although  these  ciianges  occur  simultaneously  they  do  not  occur 
with  equal  rapidity  on  both  sides  of  the  organ.  That  side  in  which  the  increase  of  tur- 
gescence results  more  rapidly  thus  first  becomes  conyex,  and  the  other  side  is  passively 
compressed  by  its  extension ;  meanwhile,  however,  the  same  change  lakes  place,  though 
slowly,  in  the  now  concave  other  half,  and  this  begins  to  extend  and  then  presses  the 
organ  over  towards  the  other  side.  This  process  requires  from  a  few  to  as  many  as 
twelve  hours.  Then,  according  to  Pfeffer's  description,  the  reverse  change  begins 
spontaneously :  the  side  of  the  organ  which  has  at  last  become  concave,  again  becomes 
convex,  and  this  process  also  is  then  reversed,  and  this  goes  on,  the  movements  be^ 
coming  less  and  less  marked,  till  after  a  few  days  the  organ  comes  to  a  stand-stilL 

This  result,  i.e.  this  long-continued  after-effect,  only  occurs  in  an  undisguised  form, 
however,  when  the  plant  remains  for  several  days  in  the  dark,  after  having  been  exposed 
lo  the  normal  alternation  of  day  and  night,  and  has  assumed  its  nocturnal  position ;  or 
when,  normally  vegetating,  it  has  assumed  its  diurnal  position  and  is  then  constantly 
illuminated  for  some  days.  In  both  cases  the  after-effect,  swinging  to  and  fro  like  a 
pendulum,  dies  away,  but  with  a  different  final  effect  in  each  case;  for  if  the  plant  re- 
mains in  constant  darkness  until  the  after-effect  ceases,  it  is  then  in  a  state  of  darkness- 
rigor,  and  is  no  longer  sensitive  even  to  sudden  strong  illumination,  though  if  con- 
tinuously illuminated  it  may  again  return  to  the  condition  of  phototonus ;  if,  on  the 
contrary,  the  movement  ceases  during  constant  illumination,  the  motile  organs  are  at 
once  irritable  for  a  subsequent  darkening,  and  assume  the  nocturnal  position. 

From  the  behaviour  here  described,  as  was  first  shown  by  Pfeffer,  the  ordinary 
daily  periodicity  now  arises,  the  sleeping  and  waking,  the  daily  recurrent  variations  of 
light  combining  with  the  after-effects — i,e,  when  the  leaves  have  assumed  their  nociurnal 
position  in  the  evening,  there  still  follows  during  the  darkness  of  the  night,  as  an 
opposite  effect,  a  tendency  to  assume  the  diurnal  position.  If  then  in  the  morning 
the  light  falls  on  such  a  leaf,  this  also  induces  a  tendency  lo  the  diurnal  position:  after- 
effect and  the  influence  of  direct  light  thus  combine,  and  since  these  changes  in  tbe 
organs,  which  have  produced  the  diurnal  position,  are  now  followed  in  their  turn 
again  by  the  tendency  to  attain  the  nocturnal  position  coming  in  spontaneously,  the 
latter  is  aided  by  the  darkness  which  comes  on  in  the  evening.  It  is  clear  that  the 
periodic  variations  caused  by  the  after-effect  need  not  always  exacüy  coincide  with 
the  daily  variations  in  brightness,  and  that  therefore  several  kinds  of  differences 
in  the  combined  actions  must  result. 

The  above,  then,  embraces  in  the  main  the  theory  of  the  sleeping  and  waking 
of  periodically  motile  leaves  which  possess  special  motile  organs,  1  may  still  add  that 
Pfeffer,  by  m«  lious  researches,  has  ^so  measured  the  magnitude  of  the 
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forces  at  work  in  the  motile  organs :  in  the  case  of  the  common  Garden  Beaa^  for 
instance,  the  increase  of  the  expansive  force  in  the  upper  half  of  the  organ  in  ibc 
evening  may  equal  a  pressure  of  five  atmospheres,  so  that  the  total  expansive 
force  then  amounts  to  a  pressure  of  more  than  seven  atmospheres — i.e.  if  we 
suppose  the  transverse  section  of  the  motile  organ  to  measure  i  sq,  cm.,  a  presstire  of 
more  than  seven  kilograms  would  be  acting  on  it.  Of  course  the  transverse  section 
of  such  an  organ  is  usually  only  about  i  sq.  mm.,  for  which  the  pressure  would 
amount  to  only  the  hundredth  part  of  the  above* 

The  reader  will  no  doubt  be  desirous  of  having  the  theoretical  statements  made 
above  in  the  abstract,  illustrated  clearly  by  means  of  a  few  examples,  I  will  therefore 
next  quote  a  series  of  observations  which  I  made  with  Acacia  lopkantha.  'On  the 
2oth  April,  1863,  a  young  plant  of  Acacia  lopkantha  furnished  with  new,  fine,  very 
healthy  looking  leaves,  was  placed  in  a  wooden  case,  in  which  was  also  a  thermoraetei" 
hanging  close  beside  the  plant, 

•  The  observations  were  here  made  hourly,  but  I  will  include  in  the  table  only 
those  observations  where  some  change  is  shown,  in  order  not  to  make  it  inconve- 
niently long;  wherever  4-10  hours  are  passed  over  in  the  table,  il  signifies  that  th^e 
was  no  noteworthy  alteration  in  that  time. 


April. 

Hourt. 

0. 

Ac^^i  h^ntk^  tn  the  dork. 

20 

9  p.m. 

J7'S 

Nocturnal  position. 

ai 

6  a.m. 

17-5 

Leaflet*  opened  90^. 

8    „ 

»7  5 

Opened  fnrtlier.                                                                                  , 

12  noon 

18*0 

Leaflets  opened  180". 

6  p.m. 

<7-5 

Leaflets  opened  about  60-7CP, 

9       H 

ryd 

ITic  older  half-opened,  the  younger  quite  closed. 

M 

6  «.in. 

170 

Leaflets  opened  about  130^.  lateral  stalks  irregularly  downwards. 

8    n 

17.8 

Leaflets  opened  about  180°,  secondary  stalks  irregular. 

12  noon 

18.0 

The  same. 

4P»m. 

18.7 

Leaflets  beginning  to  close. 

9    1* 

18.0 

Lower  leaves  open,  upper  half*open. 

n 

7ftJa, 

17.7 

All  leaves  regularly  expanded  flat. 

11  noon 

16.3 

The  same. 

iop.ra. 

16.J 

The  same. 

»4 

6  sum. 

tl^ 

The  same—  inner  ones  not  quite  flat. 

11  noon 

16.1 

All  leaves  quite  open  (180°). 

10  p.m. 

15Ö 

The  same— upper  leaves  irregular. 

25 

6  a.m. 

150 

Ail  open  and  expanded  flat. 

*The  plant  had  thus  for  48  hours  discontinued  its  periodic  movements  all  but 
mere  traces.  After  the  last  observation  it  was  placed  in  the  window,  where,  the  sky 
being  cloudy,  its  leaflets  placed  tiiemselves  decidedly  downwards  (the  angle  of  opening 
being  far  beyond  180^  within  two  hours,  and  then  appeared  slight  changes  in  position  in 
the  secondary  stalks.  About  12  o'clock  (noon)  \}im  Acacia  suffering  from  rigor  due  to 
darkness  together  with  one  in  the  normal  condition  were  placed  in  the  dark :  the 
leaflets  of  the  former  did  not  alter  their  position  but  remained  open,  while  those  of  the 
latter,  on  the  contrary,  assumed  a  pronounced  nocturnal  position  within  an  ho<ur. 
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Both  were  then  placed  al  ihc  window,  where  ihe  leaves  of  ihe  rigid  plant  again 
maintained  iheir  position  unchanged,  whereas  the  previously  closed  leaves  of  ihe 
normal  plant  opened  again  in  an  hour,  the  sky  being  cloudy.  In  the  evening  of  this 
day  (about  5  o'clock)  the  lower  six  leaves  still  remained  stiffly  of)en,  the  upper  ones 
(8  and  9)  closed :  next  day  the  periodic  movement  was  completely  reinstated.  The 
plant  had  taken  no  harm,  and  is  now  vegetating  actively.* 

In  the  year  1870  Papl  Bert,  as  Pyrame  de  CandoUe  had  already  done  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  exposed  Mimosas  to  continuous  illumination  with  lamps 
during  the  night  and  ordinary  daylight  during  the  day,  and  found  that  the  extent 
of  the  movement  of  the  priiicipal  leaf-stalk  gradually  diminished,  but  subsequently, 
under  the  influence  of  the  daily  variation  of  hght,  was  again  restored.  The  effect  of 
continuous  illumination  was  also  investigated  in  detail  by  Pfeffer,  who  employed 
for  this  purpose  two  Argand  gasrliimjj«,  which,  however,  were  likewise  employed 
only  for  illumination  during  the  night,  the  plants  being  exposed  to  diffused  bright 
daylight  during  the  day.  Pfeffer  expresses  himself  as  follows  respecting  an  investi- 
gation made  in  this  way  with  Acada  lophaniha  : — 

*In  continuous  illumination  the  amplitude  of  the  daily  periodic  movements 
gradually  decreases,  and  if  no  autonomous  movements  affect  the  experimental 
objects,  the  leaves  at  length  become  motionless,  but  are  at  the  same  time  perfectly 
sensitive  paratonically.  In  an  experiment  made  with  Acaa'a  lophanthay  a  small  pot 
plant  bearing  four  leaves  was  kept  in  diffused  light  on  15th  June,  1873,  and 
illuminated  in  the  evening.  On  this  day  the  leaflets  closed  completely ;  on  the 
next  almost  completely  j  on  June  i-^th  the  amplitude  of  the  movement  of  each 
leaflet  was  about  70°;  on  the  i6th  June  15-35^?  on  the  i7tli  June  5-20°;  and 
then  on  June  19th,  variations  in  the  brightness  being  avoided  as  much  as 
possible,  the  amplitude  was  at  any  rale  less  than  5°.  The  periodic  movements 
had  thus  practically  ceased,  the  leaflets  on  the  older  leaves  being  expanded  nearly 
flat,  those  on  young  leaves  being  inclined  towards  one  anotlier  as  much  as  130*^.' 

Plants  which  have  become  motionless  in  the  light  are  just  as  sensitive  to 
darkness  as  are  plants  which  have  been  submitted  in  the  usual  way  to  the  daily 
variation  of  illumination. 

'  In  the  leaves  of  the  above-named  plants,'  he  continues,  *  no  autonomous 
movements  can  be  demonstrated  with  certainty,  but  where  such  exist  they  continue 
even  when  the  illumination  is  constant,  and  apparently  do  not  lose  in  amplitude. 
The  autonomous  movements  of  the  leaflets  of  Trifolium  praimse  are  ver>'  considerable; 
the  terminal  leaflet  may  accomplish  a  movement  of  30-120  degrees  in  the  course 
of  I  J— 4  hours.  If  such  a  plant,  previously  exposed  lo  daily  variation  of  light,  is  illumi- 
nated in  the  e\'ening  and  thenceforth  kept  continuously  in  the  light,  no  further 
closing  movement  corresponding  to  the  daily  period  was  to  be  observed  even  on  the 
following  evening,  apparently  because  it  was  obscured  by  the  autonomous  move- 
ments, which  went  on  with  an  amplitude  of  as  much  as  100  degrees,  and  with 
a  rhythm  of  about  two  hours.  These  autonomous  movements  continued  also  un- 
changed while  the  plant  was  kept  constantly  illuminated  for  two  days  longer.  Au- 
tonomous movements  of  less  amplitude  and  shorter  {xjrsistcnce  occur  in  the 
primary  leaf  of  Hcdysarum  gyrans,  in  which  occasionally  an  amplitude  of  vibration 
of  only  8  degrees  in  a  period  of  ten  to  thirty  seconds  is  observed.     If  this  plant 
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is  submitted  to  artificial  illumination,  in  the  manner  just  described  for  Trifolium, 
it  is  possible  on  the  eveninfj  of  the  following^  day  still  to  perceive  clearly  the 
sinking  corresponding  to  the  afler-effect  of  the  daily  period,  the  autonorootis 
movements  going  on  all  the  time.  The  independence  of  this  from  the  daily 
periodic  movements  here  comes  sharply  into  view,  and  the  same  is  the  case  when 
the  plant  is  kept  in  the  dark,  where  it  behaves  much  as  in  continuous  light.  This  is 
true  also  for  Trifolium  prattnsc — i.  e.  even  on  the  first  day  of  its  being  kept  in  the 
dark  the  daily  period  is  no  k)nger  perceptible»  on  .account  of  the  great  amplitude  of 
the  autonomous  movements.' 

In  agreement  with  the  fact  which  I  had  previously  established,  that  movements 
in  the  vegetable  kingdom  whicb  are  induced  by  light  depend  upon  the  strongly 
refrangible  or  so-called  chemical  rays,  it  is  also  found  that  the  paratonic  stimulation 
of  periodically  motile  leaves  is  caused  by  the  light  of  the  blue  half  of  the  spectrum. 
I  demonstrated  so  long  ago  as  1 857  that  in  the  case  of  the  leaves  of  the  Bean  and  Wood 
Sorrel,  when  in  their  diurnal  position,  covering  them  with  a  dark  blue  glass  bell-jar  which 
excludes  all  the  yellow,  green  and  orange  light,  produces  no  change  whatever  in  the 
position  of  the  leaves,  although  to  our  sense  of  sight  a  strong  darkening  is  connected 
with  it ;  to  the  plant,  however,  it  reacts  not  like  darkness  but  like  complete  light.  If 
the  plant,  or  a  single  leaf  of  it,  is  covered  with  a  l)ell-jar  of  ruby  coloured  glass 
which  transmits  only  red  and  a  trace  of  green  light,  then  the  effect  is  exactly  aft 
if  an  opaque  receptacle  bad  been  employed :  the  leaf  in  a  short  time  assumes  its 
nocturnal  position,  and  thus  reacts  to  the  red  light  as  towards  darkness.  It 
would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  from  what  has  been  said  above,  however,  that  only 
the  plant  covered  with  the  blue  cobalt  glass  would  awake  again  next  morning ;  for 
the  one  under  the  ruby-coloured  glass  does  so  also,  and  we  know  indeed  thai 
it  would  do  so  even  if  it  remained  in  profound  darkness» 

Attacking  at  last  the  question  as  to  what  the  first  effect  of  the  stimulus 
properly  consists  in,  which  an  alteration  of  the  intensity  of  the  light  produces,  we 
must  adhere  to  the  conclusion  already  arrived  at  and  drawn  directly  from 
the  facts  (p.  634)  that  it  concerns  changes  in  the  lurgescence  in  the  two  hal%*es 
of  the  tissue  of  a  motile  organ,  and  that  these  under  the  prevailing  circumstances 
can  only  depend  upon  the  addition  and  abstraction  of  water.  Darkening  thus 
causes  an  increased  flow  of  water  into  the  whole  motile  organ,  but  more  rapidly 
into  the  one  half  than  into  the  other ;  increased  brightness  of  the  light,  on  the 
other  hand,  must  cause  an  abstraction  of  water  from  the  entire  organ,  because 
it  becomes  more  flaccid,  and  this  again  in  the  one  half  more  quickly  than  in 
the  other.  This  water,  however,  is  inside  the  cells,  surrounded  by  protoplasm 
and  cell-walls,  and  in  part  is  also  present  in  the  protoplasm  or  in  the  cell-walls 
tliemselves.  Two  possibilities  thus  present  themselves.  Either  the  light  acts  on 
the  imbibition-forces  of  the  cell-waU,  increasing  them  by  darkening  and  diminish-* 
ing  them  by  brightening ;  or  the  variation  of  light  influences  directly  the  properties 
of  the  protoplasm  itself,  and  induces  tn  this  changes  by  which  the  turgesccnce 
may  be  increased  or  diminished.  For  the  first  of  these  assumptions  no  certain 
analogy  is  known,  and  on  closer  reflection  it  only  leads  to  new  difficulties. 
On  the  contrary  I  shall  show  in  the  next  lecture  that  we  can  analyse  certatfi 
phenomena  of  irritability  of  the  organs  of  Mimoseae  and  others,  so  far  as  to  say 
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that  the  stimulus  first  produces  a  change  in  the  moleciilar  structure  of  the  protoplasm, 
which  thereby  becomes  more  capaWe  of  filtration,  i*e.  allows  water  to  escape, 
whence  it  penelrates  also  through  ihe  cell-wall,  and  consequently  the  cell 
becomes  smaller.  In  this  manner  curvatures,  exactly  hke  those  here  considered,  are 
[produced  in  the  similarly  motile  organs  of  the  leaves  of  Mitnom  and  other  plants 
by  means  of  mere  vibration.  Supported  by  this  analogy  then  it  is  probable 
that  we  may  decide  in  favour  of  the  second  of  the  two  alternatives  mentioned, 
above.  We  may  assume  as  probable  that  an  increase  in  the  intensity  of  the  light 
makes  the  protoplasm  in  the  cells  of  the  periodically  motile  organs  a  little 
more  capable  of  filtration,  so  that  the  already  very  high  pressure  of  the  cell-sap  on 
the  wall  causes  a  small  quantity  of  water  to  filter  out  and  enter  the  neighbouring  parts 
of  the  stem  or  petiole;  whereas  on  darkening,  the  capacity  for  filtration  of  the 
protoplasm  is  increased,  making  possible  a  greater  turgescence  and  extension  of  the 
ceDs. 

This  is  of  course,  in  the  meantime,  only  a  conclusion  based  on  analogies  ;  but  it 
appears  to  be  supported  by  all  that  we  know  otherwise  of  irritability  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  and  as  to  turgescence  and  the  properties  of  protoplasm.  However,  I  must 
refer  to  the  next  lecture  for  more  particulars. 

In  conclusion,  before  dismissing  the  subject  of  daily  waking  and  sleeping,  and  the 
paratonic  irritable  movements  of  the  leaves  due  to  light,  so  far  considered,  I  may  make 
a  few  short  remarks  on  a  point  concerning  the  mechanism  of  these  movements,  which 
Pfeffer  first  insisted  upon  and  investigated  in  detail.  When,  in  the  case  of  a  com- 
pound leaf,  like  that  of  the  Bean^  the  motile  organ  is  situated  at  the  base  of  the  petiole, 
the  size  of  the  angle  between  the  petiole  and  the  shoot-axis  is  altered  with  its  move- 
ments; the  entire  leaf  rises  and  falls — in  the  Bean,  for  example,  it  rises  in  the 
evening  and  sinks  in  the  morning— in  the  evening  the  apex  of  the  angle  is  smaller, 
in  the  morning  larger.  Simultaneously  with  these  changes,  however,  the  position  of 
the  three  leaflets  at  the  other  end  of  the  leaf-stalk  is  also  changed ;  in  the  evening 
they  all  curve  downwards,  and  especially  the  most  anterior  leaflet.  By  this,  how- 
ever, the  moment  of  rotation  which  the  weight  of  the  leaflet  on  the  petiole  exerts 
as  a  lever  on  the  lower  motile  organ  becomes  smaller.  This  favours  the  erection  of 
the  whole  leaf-stalk,  or  the  diminution  of  the  angle  between  it  and  the  shoot-axis,  and 
the  reverse  must  occur  on  the  access  of  the  light  in  the  morning;  by  the  direct 
stimulus  of  the  light  the  chief  organ  of  the  leaf-stalk  not  only  becomes  curved 
downwards,  but  also  a  little  more  flaccid,  and  the  weight  of  the  three  leaflets 
causes  a  further  depression,  and  in  addition  the  leaflets  now  become  expanded 
and  thereby  exert  a  greater  moment  of  rotation  on  the  motile  organ,  and  this 
also  acts  again  in  the  same  sense  that  the  leaf-stalk  falls  somewhat  more  than 
would  have  happened  simply  by  the  stimulus  of  its  motile  organ  by  light.  In 
this  case,  then,  the  changes  of  position  of  the  leaflets  in  connection  with  their  sleep- 
movements,  acting  on  the  petiole  as  a  lever,  produce  a  similar  efl"ect  to  that  of  the 
I  paratonic  stimulations  on  the  lower  motile  organs  of  the  leaf-stalk  itself.  In  the 
imosa,  on  the  contrary,  Pfeffer  showed  that  the  sleep-movements  of  the  two  or 
(bur  secondary  petioles  at  the  end  of  the  main  stalk  produce  lever-actions  on  the 
latter  which  influence  the  paratonic  movements  of  the  large  motile  organ  at  the 
base  of  the  leaf-stalk  in   the  opposite  sense ;    since,  on  darkening,  the  secondary 
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petioles  and  leaflets  lay  themselves  together,  the  lever  on  which  their  centre  of 
gravity  acts  becomes  longer,  and  thereby  the  moment  of  rotation  of  the  leaf- 
stalk so  increased,  lliat  it  sinks  in  the  evening,  ani  its  motile  organ  cunes 
downwards,  although  it  strives,  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  the  light  in  itself, 
to  erect  itself  as  in  the  case  of  the  Bean.  I  give  tliese  remarks  on  Pfeffer's 
authority,  not  having  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  making  decisive  observations  for 
^myself. 

There  are  perhaps  not  many  opportunities  where  it  is  possible  to  make  so 
clear  to  the  non-physiologist  the  extraordinary  difficulties  which  are  often  con- 
nected with  the  investigation  of  the  phenomena  of  life  as  here,  in  the  case  of 
the  sleep-movements  of  compound  leaves,  and  it  is  chiefly  on  this  account  that 
I  have  dwelt  on  them  at  so  great  a  length. 

As  already  staled,  there  are  also  numerous  foliage-leaves,  at  tlie  base  of 
which  no  specially  developed  motile  organ  exists,  and  where  also  the  indi- 
vidual parts  of  the  leaf  are  not  sharply  separated,  and  not  connected  with  ihc 
stalk  or  mid-rib  by  means  of  special  motile  organs,  but  in  which,  nevertheless^ 
very  evident  or  slightly  perceptible  sleep-movements  as  well  of  the  whole  leaf 
as  also  of  its  pans  take  place,  and  this  again  in  such  a  way  that  the  entire 
leaf  rises  and  falls,  approaching  or  retiring  from  the  upper  part  of  the  shoot- 
axis,  while  in  many  cases  the  lateral  ribs  of  the  lamina  curve  at  the  same  time 
upwards  or  downwards,  leaving  the  lamina  flat  or  curved*  However,  only  the 
movements  of  whole  leaves  produced  by  upward  and  downward  curvatures  of 
the  petioles,  or  the  lower  parts  of  the  laminae,  have  been  investigated  in  detsul; 
and  the  following  fctatcmenls  refer  to  these  only.  According  to  Batalin  and 
Pfeffer  the  movements  in  question  are  very  e\ident  in  the  following  well-known 
plants.  Several  Balsaminece  {Impaitens  twli-me-iangfriX  Chenopodieae,  Atriplice«, 
Solanese,  Alimulus,  Älirabilis  Jalnp/ta,  species  of  Stierte  and  Alsine,  some  Com- 
poeitsei  Müha  roiundi/oiia^  (Enothtra^  Poriulacca,  Linum  grandiflorym^  species 
of  Polygonum,  Scncdo  vulgar is^  Jpomaia  purpurea  (Blue  Bindweed),  Brassica 
cUraaa  (Cabbage);  I  may  also  add  the  leaves  of  //dianllms  annuus  (Sunflower), 
and  particularly  the  leaf-like  cotyledons  of  many  dicotyledonous  seedlings. 

From  the  investigations  of  the  observers  mentioned,  tlie  movements  of  such 
leaves  agree  with  those  of  the  group  described  in  detail  above,  in  all  essential 
points  except  one ;  these  leaves  are  not  furnished  with  special  motile  organs,  and  are 
found  to  be  in  periodic  movement  only  so  long,  and  are  only  so  long  para- 
lonically  sensitive  for  variations  of  light,  as  they  are  still  growing,  and  in  fact 
the  irritability  begins  to  make  its  appearance  when  the  young  leaves  come 
forth  from  the  bud  ;  the  irritability  increases,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  daily 
movements  likewise,  in  proportion  as  tlie  growth  is  accelerated,  in  accordance 
with  the  grand  period  of  growth ;  when  the  growth  becomes  slower  again,  the 
irritability  and  motility  also  decrease  more  and  more,  until  at  length,  on  the 
cessation  of  growth,  the  sleep-movements  also  disappear.  Here,  also,  the  motile 
part,  capable  of  curvature,  need  not  remain  the  same;  if  the  zone  of  strongest 
growth  advances  along  the  petiole,  or  forwards  from  the  base  of  the  lamina,  the 
curvatures  also  occur  at  corresponding  [»laces. 

With  regard  then  especially  to  the  mechanism  of  this  movement,  practically 
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all  that  has  been  said  of  the  proper  molile  organs,  applies  to  these  cases  also,  at 
least  according  to  Pfeffers  account,  only  with  the  difference  that  the  important 
matter  here  is  not,  as  there,  a  periodic  lengthening  and  shortening  of  the  upper 
or  lower  side  of  the  organ,  but  each  elongation  with  its  consequent  cunaiurc  is 
l>ermanent ;  when  tlie  other  side  becomes  elongated,  with  a  corresponding  curvature 
in  the  opposite  direction,  this  elongation  is  also  permanent,  and  so  on — ^i.  e.  the 
ujward  and  downward  curvatures  are  here  caused  by  first  the  one  and  then  the  other 
side  growing  more  vigorousl}\ 

Fundamenlally,  however,  there  is  no  difference  whatever  in  principle,  as 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  even  in  the  case  of  the  leaves  of  the  group  first 
considered  the  periodic  movements  commence  before  the  motile  organs  are  fully 
grown.  Still  more  important,  however,  is  the  following  consideration  ;  it  has 
[already  been  shown  in  previous  lectures  that  growth  in  general  depends  upon 
the  turgcscencc  of  the  cells,  and  that  as  the  turgescence  of  the  tissue  increases 
its  growth  is  accelerated,  and  as  it  diminishes,  it  is  retarded.  If  now  changes  in 
' turgescence  are  caused  by  illumination  and  darkening,  just  as  in  the  moiile  organs 
of  the  first  group,  so  also  changes  in  the  rapidity  of  growth  must  occur  in  grovnng 
organs.  In  this  case,  for  upward  and  downward  curvatures  to  result,  the  alter- 
ations  in  turgescence  here  also  must  lake  place  more  quickly  on  the  one  side  of  the 
organ  in  question  than  on  the  other. 

From  Pfeffer's  descriptions  it  is  particularly  clear  in  the  case  of  the  young  leaves 
of  Impaiiem  mlime' fang  ere  ^  which  are  very  sensitive  to  variations  of  light,  that  they 
agree  in  Qwxy  rcsi)ecl,  apart  from  the  difference  just  explained,  with  the  leaves 
of  the  group  first  considered  above. 

PfefTer  established  in  1873  that  those  corollas  which  exhibit  so-called  sleep- 
movements — i.e.  which  open  and  close  at  certain  hours  of  the  day — likewise  owe 
this  periodic  movement  to  periodic  alterations  in  the  growth  in  length  of  the  outer 
and  inner  sides  of  the  petals.  Since,  therefore,  we  are  here  no  longer  con- 
cerned with  a  new  principle,  but  only  with  peculiarities  of  floral  structure,  and 
specific  differences,  I  shall  desist  from  descriptions  in  detail,  and  only  dwell  on 
one  point» 

While  in  the  case  of  (he  foliage -leaves  of  the  first  group,  the  effect  of  changes 

of  temperature  is  of  entirely  subordinate  importance,  compared  with  the  paralonic 

[action  of  variations  of  light,  in  the  case  of  the  foliage-leaves  of  the  second  group, 

[vhere    growth    is    the    prominent    feature,    the   variations    of    temperature    exeri 

t  great   influence.      But  it  is  in  periodically  motile   flowers   that   sudden   variations 

of   temperature    induce    the    most    active   movemenls,   and   of   such    a   kind   that 

an  elevation  of  temperature  causes  the  flowers   to   open,  and   thus   produces  an 

outward    curvature    of    the    petals,   while    sudden    cooling    effects    their    closure, 

ihat    is   an    inward   curvature,   by   the    more    acti\e    growth    of    the    outer    side. 

In  addition  to   the   flowers   of  the  Crocus   and  Tulip,   Pfeffer  mentions  as   very 

sensitive  to  changes  in  temperature  the  corollas  of  Adonts  vcrnalis^  Ornith<^alum 

umhtllatum,  Cokhicum  mt(umnaie—\,  e.  particulariy  flowers  which  are  apt   lo  open 

in    the    Spring  or   late  Autumn^   when   the  temperature   of  the   air  is   low,  and 

%vhich   arc    only  occasionally  warmed   by  the  sun.     Less   sensitive  are  those  of 

Ficaria  ranumuhidtSy  Anemone  mnwrosa,  and  Mihpe  bifida,  all  of  which  execute 

[3]  It 
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movements  at  all  limes  of  ihe  day  onder  die  influence  of  changes  of  ictnpera- 
ture,  but  the  more  energetic  the  longer  the  interval  since  the  last  movement  was 
accomplished.  This  is  still  more  conspicuous  in  the  case  of  Nymph(£a  alba,  OxaJts 
rosea  and  O.  vaidivtmsisy  Mcsembryanthanum^  and  the  motile  flowers  of  Composilae. 
These  close  in  the  evening,  and  then  even  increments  of  temperature  to  Üie  extent  of 
10-28° C  scarcely  effect  their  opening:  in  the  morning,  on  ihe  contrary,  a 
rise  of  temperature  causes  these  flowers  to  open  even  when  it  is  dark. 

The  readt-r  may  easily  see  for  himself  these  effects  of  variations  of  lera- 
pcralure  by  taking  Crocuses  and  Tuhps  cultivated  in  flower-pots,  in  the  Spring 
when  the  weather  is  cool  and  the  flowers  outside  are  closed,  and  placing 
them  simply  in  a  warm  room,  where  they  will  often  open  after  a  few  minutes. 
The  observation  may  be  made  even  more  simply :  if  a  closed  Tulip-flower 
is  placed  with  its  stalk  in  warm  water  at  20-25^  it  opens  visibly,  and  this  in 
fact  was  the  experiment  by  which  Hofmeister  first  detected  the  influence  of 
variations  of  temperature  on  the  oj^iening  and  closing  of  flowers.  In  the  case 
of  the  Tulip  and  Crocus,  Pfeffer  was  able  by  warming  and  cooling  the  flowers 
to  make  them  open  and  close  eight  limes  in  one  day;  but  even  in  these  cases 
the  opening  was  more  energetic  if  the  flowers  had  been  closed  for  some  lime, 
and  conversely.  Particularly  sensitive  Crocus  flowers  may  be  made  to  open  and  close 
completely  by  a  variation  of  5^C.  in  eight  minutes;  with  variations  of  i2-2o"C,  this 
resulted  in  as  little  as  three  minutes.  Pfeffer  found,  moreover,  that  Crocus  flow^ers 
are  sensitive  to  even  1"C.,  and  those  of  the  Tulip  to  variations  of  2^0. 

Those  flowers  which  are  sensitive  to  variations  of  temperature  are  more- 
over sensitive  to  variations  of  light.  Nevertheless  the  sensitiveness  is  greater 
for  the  one  or  the  other  according  to  the  species  of  plant  ;  the  flowers  of 
the  Crocus  and  Tulip  which  are  so  very  sensitive  to  variations  of  temperature, 
become  closed  when  suddenly  placed  in  darkness,  and  opened  on  being  illuminated, 
and  this  indeed  with  an  energy  which  is  capable  of  overcoming  the  effect  of  opposite 
though  feebler  stimuli  due  to  temperatiu^e.  On  the  other  hand  greater  variations  in 
temperature  are  again  able  to  reverse  the  opening  or  closure  effected  by  light 
and  darkness.  In  Oxalis,  Kympha'a  alha^  Taraxacum^  &c,,  on  the  contrary,  the 
closure  in  the  evening  cannot  be  arrested  by  raising  tlie  temperature,  and  just 
as  little  can  lowering  the  temperature  in  the  morning  prevent  the  opening.  If 
however  these  flowers  are  kept  closed  during  the  day,  they  can  be  opened  in 
the  evening  by  raising  the  tera^ieralure,  and  so  on. 

From  this  different  susceptibility  for  variations  of  light  on  the  one  hand,  and 
for  variations  of  temperature  on  the  other,  wc  obtain  the  simplest  explanation  of 
the  fact  that  some  flowers  in  the  open  exhibit  a  marked  daily  periodicity,  while  others 
close  and  open  at  any  time  of  the  day  on  sudden  changes  in  the  weather ;  evidently 
the  former  are  sensitive  for  the  daily  variation  of  light  more  than  for  variations  of 
temperature,  the  latter,  on  tlic  contrar)',  are  very  susceptible  to  sudden  warming  and 
cooling. 

Finally  it  has  yet  to  be  mentioned  that  some  flowers  close  when  the  light  is 
too  strong,  as  well  as  when  the  temperature  is  too  high,  thus  resembling  periodically 
motile  foliage-leaves — with  which,  however,  this  only  happens  when  the  light  is  too 
intense.      Pfeffer   observed    this   in    the    flowers  of  OxdUs  vafdivunsis,   Caiatdula^ 
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&c.,  when  in  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.     Still  it  is  of  course  doubtful  whether  in 
such  cases  the  effect  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  light  or  to  the  heat. 

If  in  conclusion  we  raise  the  question  as  to  the  purpose  and  uses  for  the 
plants  concerned  of  all  the  periodic  movements  and  changes  directly  resulting  from 
stimuli  here  described,  of  course  only  a  special  consideration  of  the  mode  of  life 
of  each  individual  species  could  afford  the  answer  in  detail ;  still  their  utility  can 
be  recognised  in  a  general  sense  even  without  that.  That  flowers  with  rare 
exceptions  open  in  the  morning,  as  the  brightness  and  warmth  increase,  and  close 
in  the  evening,  is  evidently  connected  with  the  function  of  pollination— i.e.  with  the 
transference  of  the  pollen  from  one  flower  to  the  female  organ  of  another  flower 
of  the  same  species.  For  this  transference  is  efiected  by  insects,  which  as  a  rule  only 
visit  the  flowers  in  bright  and  warm  weather:  at  night,  when  the  conditions  are 
different,  the  sexual  organs  of  the  flower  are  protected  by  the  closure  of  the 
corolla  against  excessive  cooling  by  radiation  and  wetting  with  dew,  and  probably 
from  several  other  dangers.  The  opening  and  closing  of  foliage-leaves  may  in  some 
cases  enhance  the  above  described  protection  of  the  sexual  organs,  though  as  a  rule 
it  may  be  assumed  that  by  pronounced  erection  or  depression  of  the  laminae  of 
foliage-leaves  in  the  evening,  the  excessive  cooling  of  the  highly  important 
chlorophyll-tissue  during  the  night  is  avoided ;  on  knowing  that  these  thin  tissue- 
lamellse  may  be  cooled  by  mere  radiation  at  night,  particularly  when  the  sky  is  clear 
and  serene,  to  5-8**  C.  below  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  air,  it  is  obvious 
that  even  during  nights  when  the  air  is  at  S^'-ö"  C.  such  a  cooling  may  fall  below 
the  zero  point  and  lead  to  the  danger  of  freezing.  The  extended  diurnal  position 
of  the  foliage-leaves  is  simply  and  only  adapted  for  temperatures  and  lights  favour- 
able to  vegetation,  and  only  useful  for  assimilation  within  these  limits;  wherever 
the  conditions  are  unfavourable  in  this  respect,  particularly  in  the  case  of  thin 
delicate  foliage-leaves,  they  become  closed  or  assume  the  profile  position,  as  well  in 
excessive  sun-light  as  in  the  darkness  and  cold  of  the  night. 
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THE   IRRITABILIIV    OF    MIM(JSA    AND    OTHER    PLANTS. 


LiKi:  several  other  Atimosce  and  Oxalidae,  the  Sensitive-plani  (Mimosa  pudicd) 
is  noted  for  the  fact  ihal  the  motile  organs  of  its  leaves  are  irritable  not  onJy  in 
response  to  the  various  stimuli  mentioned  in  the  previous  lecture,  but  also  to  small 
vibrations  and  other  disturbances.  These  are  the  rnost  easily  perceived  and  therefore 
the  longest  known  phenomena  of  irritabihty,  and  indeed  up  to  the  present  century 
they  were  regarded  as  the  only  ones  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The  effects  of 
stimulation  and  the  mode  in  which  those  effects  arc  produced  in  this  case  have  now 
been  studied  so  often,  so  thoroughly»  and  with  such  good  results,  that  we  may  regard 
them  as  affording  so  far  the  most  solid  foundation  in  the  whole  pro\ince  of  the 
phenomena  of  irritability,  so  that  not  only  a  series  of  organs  which  behave  similarly, 
but  in  fact  almost  all  other  phenomena  of  irritability,  become  more  or  less  in- 
telligible by  means  of  them. 

Mimosa  pttdica,  a  Leguminous  plant  belonging  to  the  \^idely  spread  tropical 
family  Mimoseae,  is  a  native  of  Brazil,  and  is  now  commonly  met  with  in  the  £ast 
Indies  and  other  tropical  countries ;  even  with  us  it  produces  abundance  of  seeds 
capable  of  germination,  and  this  not  only  in  pots  and  cultivated  in  the  window,  but 
even  in  the  open,  so  that  anyone  may  grow  this  remarkable  plant,  and  with  little 
trouble  obser\'e  the  phenomena  of  irritability  now  to  be  descril>ed.  Growing  in 
the  open,  especially  in  bright  sunshine,  it  forms  several  vigorous  foliage-shoots, 
often  60-80  cm.  long,  which  lie  prostrate  on  the  soil ;  in  a  chamber,  on  the 
contrary,  i.e.  in  a  feebler  light,  the  principal  shoot  grows  erect,  and  only  a  few 
lateral  shoots  come  out  obliquely  from  below.  On  each  shoot-axis  there  are 
6-10  doubly  compound  foliage-leaves;  on  a  j>etiole  4-8  cm.  long,  we  find  two, 
or  a  couple  of  pairs  of  secondary  petioles  each  4-5  cm,  in  length,  and  each  of 
which  bears  15-25  pairs  of  small  leaflets.  Each  leaflet  is  about  5-10  mm.  long 
and  1-5-2  mm.  broad  (see  Fig,  373  A),  All  these  parts  arc  mutually  connected  by 
%vell  developed  motile  organs.  Each  leaflet  is  situated  directly  upon  a  motile 
organ,  0-4- 0-6  mm,  in  length,  joined  to  the  secondary^  petiole  ;  the  four  secondary 
petioles  in  their  tum  are  connected  to  the  end  of  the  primary  leaf-stalk  by  a  some- 
what larger  organ  which  is  2-3  mm.  long  and  about  i  mm.  thick.  The  base  of  the 
primary  leaf-stalk  itself  is  transformed  into  a  motile  organ  4-5  mm,  long  and  2-2-5 
mm.  thick. 

The  structure  of  these  molilc  organs  in  general  agrees  with  that  of  those  of  the 
Bean  and  V^'ood  Sorrel  which  have  been  described  in  the  preceding  lecture :  each 
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tnotile  organ  consists  of  a  thick  covering  of  parenchyma  enveloped  by  a  feebly 
developed  epidermis  devoid  of  slomata,  and  which  surrounds  an  axial,  flexible, 
but  only  slightly  extensible  strand  of  vascular  bundles  ;  the  individual  bundles  of  this 
strand  arise  from  the  vascular  bundles  of  the  shoot-axis,  and  at  the  other  end  of  the 
organ  where  they  enter  into  the  Icaf-stalk  they  become  again  isolated,  as  has  been 
described  in  the  case  of  the  Bean.  The  parenchyma  consists  of  rounded  cells  which 
in  the  neis^hbourbood  of  the  vascular  strand  enclose  rather  large  intercellular  spaces 
containing  air;  these  spaces  are  much  smaller,  however,  in  the  10-20  outer  layers 
of  the  parench}  ma,  and  are  altogedier  absent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  epidermis. 
These  air-cavities  between  the  cells  communicate  with  one  another  from  the  strand 
to  the  middle  layers  of  tissue ;  the  very  small  intercellular  spaces  of  the  outer  layers 
of  cells,  on  the  contrary,  appear  as  separate  three-cornered  lacunae,  and,  in  specimens 
under  the  microscope,  are  filled  with  water.  The  cells  of  the  lower  side  of  the  organ 
are  thin-walledj  those  of  the  upper  side  have  walls  about  three  times  as  thick,  which  like 
the  former  are  traversed  by  numerous  pore-canals.     In  addition  to  abundance  of 


Vtr.,  Tr3-~I-c*f*>f^''/'*'*<v<*/^'''"''*.  hair  natural  iUe,    ,i  ilir  (ttumalnon-irrlurtdfrmrtiimn;  fl  tlic  Tmcmmpl 
potition,  or  after  irntatioii  by  a  »hock  [after  t)uchax\re\, 

protoplasm,  nucleus,  and  small  chlorofjhyll-corpuscles  and  starch-grains,  the  cells 
contain  each  one  large  spherical  drop  suspended  in  the  sap-ca\ity,  and  which  consists 
of  a  solution  of  tannin  surrounded  by  a  delicate  pellicle.  Unger  also  found  similar 
structures  in  the  motile  organs  of  Desmodium  gyrans  and  G/rcyrrhiza,  which,  how- 
ever, are  not  sensitive  to  contact  and  vibration.  Again,  the  organs  of  Mimosa  are 
irritable  even  in  the  young  state,  when  the  cell-walls  in  the  upper  half  of  the  sheath  of 
parenchyma  are  not  yet  thicker  than  those  of  the  lower,  and  the  spheres  referred 
to  are  still  wanting.  Too  great  importance  therefore  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  these 
anatomical  matters,  in  respect  to  the  specific  phenomena  of  irritability ;  and  this  so 
much  the  less,  because  the  corresponding  anatomical  characters  of  the  irritable  tissue 
in  other  organs  to  be  considered  later,  diOTcr  in  several  respects,  although  the 
phenomena  of  irritability  are  the  same  in  all  essential  points. 

When  a  Sensittve-plant  is  left  to  itself  during  the  day,  its  petioles  are 
directed  obliquely  upwards,  the  secondary  petioles  with  iheir  leaflets  being  extended 
almost  exactly  in  one  plane,  as  in  Fig.  .'^73^1.    Any  vibration  (unless  very  gentle)  affects 
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the  whole  plant,  so  that  the  motile  organs  of  all  the  primary  peüol»  cun'c 
downwards,  those  of  the  secondary  petioles  fon^'ards,  and  those  of  the  leaflets 
forwards  and  upwards,  as  shown  in  Fig.  373  ^,  This  condition  resembles 
outwardly  that  of  a  leaf  in  the  nocturnal  position,  or  the  one  induced  by  sudden 
darkness ;  internally,  however,  it  differs  from  it,  because  vibration  6tiU  induces 
stimulation  in  leaves  which  are  already  in  the  nocturnal  position,  as  is  particularly 
e\ident  by  the  relaxing  of  the  lower  large  mottle  organ.  Mention  may  here  be 
made  of  the  very  important  fact,  that  the  noctiunal  position  induced  by  dark- 
ness  is  connected  with  an  increase  of  turgescence  and  rigidity  of  the  organ, 
whereas  it  suffers  a  very  marked  relaxation  under  the  influence  of  vibration,  so 
indeed,  that  a  Mimosa  leaf  stimulated  by  contact  or  vibration,  may  swing  loosely  to 
and  fro  until  it  again  assumes  the  irritable  condition.  In  the  day-time  this  follows 
after  a  few  minutes,  the  leaves  assuming  the  position  represented  in  Fig.  373  Af 
whereupon  they  are  again  sensitive  to  vibration. 

In  the  case  of  the  motile  organs  of  the  primary  petiole  and  secondary 
petioles,  in  very  irritable  Mimosae,  a  slight  touch  of  the  hairs  on  the  lower  side 
suffices  10  induce  the  movement ;  and  the  lightest  touch  of  the  glabrous  upper 
side  causes  the  movement  nf  those  of  the  leaflets. 

The  sensitiveness  of  the  Mimo^ai  depends  to  a  large  extent  on  the  elevation 
of  ihe  temperature,  and  upon  the  moisture  of  the  air:  as  these  increase,  the  water 
contained  in  the  whole  plant  increases,  and  particularly  the  turgescence  of  the 
motile  organs.  With  the  air  at  25-30°  C,  and  sufficient  moisture,  tlie  irritability 
of  the  Mimosa  is  so  great  that  the  mere  shaking  as  one  passes  by  the  plant  acts  as 
a  shock  sufficient  to  irritate  it,  and  its  leaves  fafl  and  close  up;  it  is  tlius  almost 
impossible  to  lift  up  and  replace  a  plant  in  a  flower-pot,  even  with  great  care, 
without  inducing  the  effects  of  stimulation. 

Of  pecuhar  theoretical  interest  also  is  the  unusually  clear  propagation 
of  the  stimulus  in  the  Mimosas,  which  is  effective  over  distances  50  or  more 
centimeters  in  length.  If,  for  example,  one  of  the  terminal  leaflets  is  snipped 
off,  or  its  motile  organ  touched,  or  the  sun's  rays  concentrated  to  a  focus 
on  one  of  these  leaflets,  a  movement  is  at  once  produced,  and  the  opposite 
leaflet  rises  almost  simultaneously,  the  neighbouring  leaflets  then  following  in 
pairs,  and  so  on  vn^  leaflets  further  and  further  away,  down  to  the  base 
of  the  secondary  petiole:  after  a  short  pause  tlie  lowermost  leaflets  of  a  neigh- 
bouring secondary  petiole  then  begin  to  fold  together,  and  this  proceeds  from 
below  upwards,  and  is  repeated  by  the  leaflets  of  the  other  secondan*  petioles, 
and  finally  (often  only  after  a  long  time)  the  primary  petiole  of  the  leaf  also  falls 
downwards.  If  the  plant  is  only  irritable  to  a  moderate  extent  this  is  all  that 
happens,  and  the  stimulated  leaf  resumes  its  normal  position  after  a  few  minutes ; 
but  in  very  irritable  and  quite  healthy  plants,  the  irritable  movement  of  the  first  leaf 
is  followed  after  a  few  seconds  by  the  sudden  falling  down  of  one  of  the  nearest 
leaves  situated  higher  or  lower  on  the  shoot,  and  thence  onwards,  proceeding 
in  series,  the  irritable  movement  of  att  the  leaves  of  the  same  shoot  followmg  as 
if  the  plant  had  been  shaken.  Thus,  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  all  the  leaves  of 
a  shoot  of  a  vigorous  Älimosa  may  be  set  in  movement,  although  only  a  single 
leaflet   had    been   stimulated   originally ;    occasionally   it    happens   that   individual 
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motile  organs  are  passed  over,  only  to  be  put  in  motion  later.  If  the  plant  is 
left  to  itself,  the  leaflets  and  secondary  petioles  again  expand  after  a  few 
minutes,  the  primary  stalks  become  erect,  and  all  the  motile  organs  are  then  again 
irritable. 

Just  as  a  motile  organ  can  be  stimulated  by  cutting  into  a  small  leaflet» 
or  by  burning  it»  so  too  it  is  possible,  especially  in  the  case  of  very  turgescent, 
and  therefore  highly  irritable  Rlimosic,  to  stimulate  the  leaves  from  the  inter- 
nodes  of  the  shoot-axis.  Taking  care  that  the  shoot-axis  is  firmly  fixed,  and 
then  placing  the  edge  of  a  very  sharp  razor  carefully  and  without  shaking 
on  the  epidermis  of  the  shoot-axis,  and  cutting  gently  into  the  succulent  cortex 
until  the  resistance  shows  lliat  the  razor  is  penetrating  tiie  wood,  a  drop  of 
vater  at  once  oozes  out,  especially  if  the  razor  is  at  once  removed,  and  very 
soon  one  of  the  neighbouring  leaves  (or  even  several  of  ihem)  is  set  in  motion 
and  relaxes.  This  experiment  was  known  to  the  older  vegetable  physiologists, 
Dulrochet  and  Meyen,  and  is  exceedingly  instructive :  it  shows  that  the  mere 
movement  of  water  within  the  tissue  induces  the  position  of  the  leaves  produced 
by  irritation.  This  conclusion  is  the  more  certain,  since  the  incision  as  far  as  the 
wood  only  induces  the  effect  described,  when  a  drop  of  water  wells  out  from  the 
wound:  if  the  tissue  is  not  sufficiently  turgescent  to  exude  water  after  the 
wounding,  no  movement  of  the  leaves  in  the  neighbourhood  is  induced* 
Evidently  the  incision  of  a  leaflet  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  or  burning  it  in  the 
focus  of  a  lens,  produces  nothing  more  than  a  sudden  movement  of  the  water  in 
the  tissues,  which  is  propagated  into  the  irritable  organ,  and  induces  the  actions 
yet  to  be  described.  In  1865,  in  my  *  Handbook!  I  drew  from  these  facts  the 
conclusion,  that  in  the  irritability  of  the  Mimosae  the  only  essential  factor  must  be 
the  movement  of  water  in  the  tissues,  and  corresponding  changes  in  turgescence 
in  the  motile  organs'.  Further  proofs  of  this,  and  a  more  exact  insight  into 
the  processes  occurring  on  stimulation  were  obtained  by  Pfeffer  in  187a',  By 
means  of  linear  measurements  on  the  organ,  at  first  not  sliniuK\led  and  dien 
siimulateil,  he  established  in  the  first  place  that  the  volume  of  the  lower  parenchy-^ 
malous  half,  which  becomes  concave  in  the  curvature  due  to  irritation,  diminishes, 
and  that  of  the  upper,  as  it  elongates,  increases ;  but  the  increase  in  volume  of  the 
upper  half  is  much  less  than  the  decrease  in  volume  of  the  !ower  one,  whence  it 
ilbllows  that  the  whole  motile  organ  becomes  smaller — decreases  in  volume— as 
[ll  curves  down  in  consequence  of  stimulation.  From  all  the  facts,  it  follows  that 
'the  decrease  in  volume  of  the  lower  parenchyma  can  only  be  <Iuc  to  the  eecaj>e 
of  water  from  the  tissue,  and  Pfeffer  demonstrates  this  in  the  following  manner, 


*  1  gave  a  comprehensive  descriptton  of  the  irritable  movements  of  the  leaves  of  Mimosa  on  the 
basis  of  my  own  extended  inveslij^nlions  an^I  with  reference  lo  what  was  ihen  known  in  ray  'Exj^ti- 
mcntal-physiolagii!  1S65  (p,  479),  and  there  firsi  laid  stress  on  the  fact  that  displacement  of  water 
ill  the  tissues  is  of  importance  ici  the  maUer. 

'  Very  thorough  investigations  not  only  into  the  leaves  of  Mimosa  and  Oxalis^  but  also  into  the 
stamens  of  the  Cytmrctt  and  Hirberis  were  given  by  Pfeffer  in  his  '  Pkysiolo^^schiH  Untersuchungen ^ 
Leipzig  (1873)*  \^*l^h  rcfpcct  to  his  results  menlioned  in  the  text,  I  then  gave  a  renewed 
lU-scripliofi  of  the  phenomena  of  irriiabihty  generally  in  my  ^  Lehrlmch'  IV  Aufl.,  1874  (pp  S50-869I, 
and  the  preceding  lecture  contains  esüentiaUy  only  an  extract  from  that  work  ;  to  which  I  may  refer 
the  reader  as  regards  several  points  wfiich  can  only  be  briefly  touched  on  here. 
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and  I  have  myself  repeated  the  experiment  several  limes.  After  cutting  across  the 
motile  organ  at  the  boundary  of  the  petiole,  where  the  axial  strand  is  still  undivided, 
the  organ  is  at  first  in  the  highest  degree  stimulated,  and  thus  curves  downwards. 
If  the  plant  is  now  left  in  an  atmosphere  saturated  with  moisture,  under  a  Large 
glass  bell-jar  for  instance,  the  motile  organ  thus  freed  from  its  leaf-sialk  erecis 
itself  again,  and  after  a  short  lime  becomes  again  irritable :  on  now  attenti\Tely 
regarding  the  cut  surface,  and  irritating  the  lower  side  of  the  organ  by  means  of 
a  somewhat  rough  loucli  with  a  blunt  needle,  the  organ  curves  downwards,  and 
a  drop  of  water  escapes  immcdialely  from  the  section.  This  water,  as  Pfeflcr 
showed,  comes  from  the  parenchyma  itself,  and  almost  exclusively  out  of  that 
which  surrounds  the  axial  strand  and  contains  large  intercellular  spaces;  occa- 
sionally, however,  I  have  seen  the  transverse  section  of  the  strand  itself  become 
moisL  If  the  parench}-ma  of  the  upper  side  is  removed  from  a  motile  organ,  and 
the  rest  of  the  organ  makes  a  vigorous  movement  of  irritation,  it  is  occasionally 
possible,  according  to  the  above  observer,  to  see  water  esca|>e  from  the  horizontal 
longitudinally  cut  surface  of  the  motile  organ. 

It  is  thus  certainly  established  that  in  the  movement  of  irritation  water  escaf>cs 
from  the  lover  parenchyma.  The  small  increment  of  volume  of  tlie  up^r  paren- 
chymatous half  during  the  curvature  above  mentioned,  shows  moreover,  that  part  of 
the  water  enters  into  this  tissue ;  the  decrease  in  volume  of  the  whole  organ,  as 
well  as  its  becoming  flaccid  during  the  movement,  as  already  mentioned,  show  just 
as  definitely  that  a  portion  of  the  water  expelled  from  the  lower  parenchjTna  must 
flow  somewhere  else,  probably  at  the  same  time  into  the  rigid  tissue  of  the  petiole 
and  into  that  of  ilie  shoot-axis ;  probably  a  very  small  quantity  also  passes  into 
the  axial  strand  of  the  organ. 

The  importance  of  the  subject  may  justify  further  reference  to  Fig.  369. 
and  to  the  changes  in  turgescence  in  the  motile  organ5,  especially  the  large 
ones  at  the  base  of  the  petiole  in  the  Mimosae. 

On  cutting  away  the  parenchyma  of  the  upper  side  of  the  large  motile 
organ,  as  far  as  the  axial  strand,  the  petiole  not  only  erects  itself  again  subse- 
quently, but  it  becomes  in  fact  more  erect  than  usual,  and  the  organ  operated  ufx>n 
retains  a  certain  degree  of  irritability.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  parenchyma  of  the 
lower  side  is  removed,  the  petiole  falls  sharply  downwards,  and  the  organ  operated 
upon  exhibits  no  further  irritability.  Thus  it  is  the  lower  side  only  which  is 
irritable,  the  parenchyma  of  the  upper  side  being  only  accessor)'  in  the  movement. 

If  one  of  the  large  motile  organs  is  cut  away  close  to  the  shoot-axis, 
without  being  separated  from  its  petiole,  it  becomes  curved  as  usual  a  drop  of 
water  escaping  from  it  at  the  same  time.  If  it  is  then  split  by  a  longitudinal  section 
which  divides  the  axial  strand  into  an  upper  and  a  lower  half,  the  former  curves 
still  more  strongly  downwards,  but  the  lower  one  becomes  almost  straight  or 
only  a  little  bent  downwards.  If,  further,  the  ui>per  and  lower  parenchyma  arc 
separated  from  the  axial  strand  by  means  of  two  longitudinal  sections,  the  former 
becomes  curved  strongly  downwards  and  the  latter  a  little  upwards,  both 
elongating  at  the  same  time,  so  that  they  project  considerably  beyond  the  axial 
ttrand. 

These  and  other  experiments  show  that  considerable  tension    exists    betweca 
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the  parenchyma  and  the  axial  %'äscuUr  s^trancl,  even  in  the  slimulated  organ  -which 
has  lost  water,  and  that  the  tension  in  this  condition  is  greater  between  the  parcn- 
ch)'ma  of  the  upper  side  and  the  strand,  than  between  that  of  the  Jower  side  and 
the  strand. 

If  an  organ  prepared  as  above  and  still  attached  to  the  petfole  is  laid  in  water, 
ill  order  to  replace  the  loss  of  water  consequent  on  the  operation,  and  thus  to 
produce  a  condition  which  approaches  the  normal  one,  the  downward  curv^a- 
ture  of  the  upper  half  becomes  still  more  pronounced;  but  now  the  lower 
half  curves  strongly  upwards,  and  its  tissue,.  j>reviously  flaccid,  becomes  very 
tense  and  almost  as  hard  as  cartilage,  as  in  the  other  lialf.  This  shows  thai 
the  turgeseence  of  the  parenchjina  of  the  lower  side  was  more  diminished  in  the 
operation  causing  the  loss  of  water  than  that  of  the  upper  side,  and  that  by 
the  re-absorption  of  water  it  increases  in  a  higher  degree  than  that  does.  In 
other  words,  the  irritable  lower  side  gives  up  its  water  more  easily  than  the 
upper  side,  and  takes  it  up  again  with  greater  energy ;  the  upper  parenchyma  is 
alwa\s  tending  to  press  clown  the  axiatl  strand,  while  the  lower  only  tends  to 
cune  it  strongly  upwards  when  it  is  very  full  of  water.  The  latter  is  the  case 
with  the  parenchyma,  however,  only  when  it  is  not  irritated ;  the  stimulation 
consists  simply  in  the  strongly  lur^cscent  parenchyma  of  the  lower  side  expelling 
walcr. 

Lindsay  noticed  a  long  time  ago  that  the  irritated  side  of  a  motile  organ 
becomes  darker  in  colour;  Pfeifer  fastened  the  non-irrilated  petiole  so  that  the 
organ  could  not  become  curved  on  stimulation  :  on  then  touching  a  spot  on  the 
irritable  side  he  saw  a  darker  colour  extend  with  lightning-like  rapidity  from  that 
spot.  He  concludes  from  this  that  the  air  is  driven  from  the  intercellular  spaces, 
and  replaced  by  water  expelled  from  the  stimulated  parenchyma-cells,  since  the 
darkening  only  apjjcars  to  be  thus  explicable. 

Putting  together  all  that  has  been  mentioned,  Pfeffer  also  eventually  comes  to 
the  conclusion  already  arrived  at  by  Dutrochet  and  myself,  that  the  propagation 
of  the  stimulation  in  jVimosa  is  effected  by  means  of  the  vascular  bundles.  So 
teng  ago  as  1865  I  supposed  the  manner  of  this  to  be  somewhat  as  follows.  The 
water  contained  in  the  irritable  parenchyma  as  well  as  in  the  vascular  strand  and 
in  the  wood  of  the  shoot-axis,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  continuous  mass,  which,  in 
the  non-irritated  condition  of  the  plant  is  in  a  slate  of  relative  rest ;  every  dis- 
turbance of  this  equilibrium,  every  movement  of  a  i>oriion  of  this  water,  brings 
&bout  an  expulsion  of  water,  chiefly  from  the  lower  half  of  the  motile  organ,  and 
It  is  obvious  that  the  movement  of  a  leaf  must  necessarily  effect  a  disturbance  of  the 
equilibrium  mentioned,  and  even  over  wide  distances,  and  each  organ  entering  into 
the  irritable  condition  must  in  its  turn  at  once  cause  a  new  disturbance  of  this 
unstable  equilibrium. 

Most  of  the  other  leaves  which  are  irritable  to  shocks  and  vibrations  are  far 
less  sensitive  than  those  of  Mimosa  pudka.  In  the  case  of  the  leaves  of  the 
False  «Acacia  {Robinh)  and  of  the  Wood  Sorrel  {Oxalis  acetosdfa)  really  powerful 
vibrations  are  needed  to  produce  movements.  However,  so  far  as  ihe  mechanics 
}iavci    been   investigated   in   these   c?  lend   in   aJi   essential   points  on 
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lo  contact  or  shocks  are  the  leaves  of  Dtomsa  muscipuia,  already  described 
in  Lecture  XXIV :  as  there  stated,  the  laminae  clap  iheir  two  halves  together 
with  lightning-like  rapidity  when  one  of  the  sue  hairs  of  the  upper  side  is  roughly 
touched.  From  Baialin's  detailed  researches*  it  may  be  concluded  that  in  the 
case  of  Dioncra  also  it  depentis  essentially  upon  similar  changes  in  the  tissue 
of  the  mid-rib,  and  in  part  of  the  lamina,  as  in  Mimosa',  but  several  new  points 
\vith  respect  to  the  relative  arrangement  of  the  active  parts  necessarily  come  in,  and 
a  lengthy  description  would  be  necessary  to  give  the  reader  a  really  clcaj  idea 
of  the  mechanism  of  the  leaves  of  Diomia.  It  suffices  for  the  purpose  of  this  book 
to  have  shown  in  one  example  what  is  most  important  concerning  the  phenomena 
of  irritability  produced  by  contact  and  vibration. 

I  will  here  refer  to  one  point  only  by  the  way.  Burdon- Sanderson,  by 
employing  the  well-known  very  sensitive  electrical  apparatus  used  by  animal  physio- 
logists for  the  detection  of  electrical  changes  in  nerves  and  muscles,  found  tliat, 
on  stimulation,  electric  currents  arise  in  the  leaves  of  Diomta,  and  considering 
the  general  ignorant^  which  prevails  as  to  botanical  matters  it  can  scarcely  be 
wondered  at  if  the  conclusion  was  drawn  from  these  observations  that  something 
of  the  nature  of  animal  nerves  exists  in  the  leaves  of  Dicmta^  as  appeared  more- 
over to  accord  excellently  with  the  insectivorous  propensities  of  these  plants.  Our 
ideas  of  the  irritability  of  plants,  explained  with  so  much  trouble  and  lal>our,  will  one 
day  be  applied  to  the  utterly  obscure  views  as  to  the  so-called  negative  variation 
in  animal  nerves.  Without  entering  more  in  detail  into  the  criticism  of  the 
matter,  it  may  simply  be  mentioned  that  at  my  suggestion,  and  in  my  laboratory» 
Dr.  Kunkel ',  well  versed  in  the  technicalities  of  electrical  investigations,  established 
t])e  fact  that  each  mo\*cment  of  the  water  in  the  tissues  of  a  plant  induces  feeble 
electrical  currents  in  it.  In  the  case  of  a  slight  bending  of  a  shoot-axis  or  of 
a  leaf-stalk,  which  must  entail  movement  of  the  water  in  the  tissues,  electrical 
disturbances  can  at  once  be  detected  with  delicate  instruments.  Since  now,  as 
has  been  shown  alx)ve,  evtxy  movement  of  irritation  of  the  leavxrs  b  connected  with 
what  amounts  to  a  very  considerable  displacement  of  water  in  the  dssnes,  this 
also  must  produce  electrical  disturbances,  and  conversely,  it  is  also  obvious  that 
dectric  dtstorbances  acting  from  without  must  act  as  sdmuJi  to  movement  These 
bav«  been  kmgest  known  in  Mimosa.  In  any  case,  then,  we  have  no  necessity  to 
refer  to  the  physiology  of  nerves  in  order  to  obtain  greater  clearness  as  to  the 
|>hetK)mena  of  irritability  in  plants;  it  will,  perhaps,  on  the  contrary  eventually  leanll 
that  wt  shall  obuin  from  the  processes  of  irriubility  in  plants  data  for  the  espfauMk« 
tkNi  of  the  physiology  of  nerves,  and  this,  although  it  is  as  yet  a  very  distant  hope, 
gives  a  special  attraction  to  the  study  of  tbe  irritable  pbenoioeoa  of  |itants.  I  shall 
ifaerelbre  invite  the  reader  to  consider  with  me,  somewhat  in  detail,  t>ie  more  im* 
portant  phenomena  of  irritability  in  the  stamens  of  the  Cynareje, 

The  CynareK  are  a  subdivision  of  the  gieat  lamily  of  Composte,  in  which 
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inore  or  less  numerous  small  flowers  are  situated  on  a  coramon  broad  floral 
receptacle,  surrouniled  by  an  involucre  of  many  small  leaves :  the  whole 
impresses  the  non-botanical  observer  as  a  single  flower.  Those  not  skilled  in 
botanical  matters  will  easily  see  their  way  when  I  add  thai  the  common  blue 
Com  Flowx^r  and  its  allies  (Ct^n/aurea),  the  common  Thistle  (Cardiws)  and  the 
well-known  Artichoke  (Cynara)^  together  with  many  other  genera,  belong  to  the 
Cynarese.  Each  individual  floret  contained  in  the  flower-head  of  these  plants 
consists  of  an  inferior  ov*ary,  from  which  rises  a  long  narrow  flower-tube  which 
suddenly  oj^^ens  out  above,  assuming  the  form  of  a  bellj  the  margin  of  which  has  five 
spreading  teeth.  At  the  place  where  this  widening  of  the  corolla  occurs  five  stamens 
arise,  ihe  anthers  or  pollen-sacs  of  which  are  in  all  Compositse  so  coherent  laterally 
that  they  form  a  lube,  through  which  the  upper  part  of 
the  style  projects,  arising  from  ihe  inferior  ovary  at  the 
base  of  the  corolla-tube. 

Now  the  five  stamens  referred  to  are  the  objects  with 
which  we  have  to  do  here\  These  are  fixed  by  their 
lower  ends  to  the  corolla-tube,  as  shown  in  Fig.  374,  and 
at  the  upper  end  to  the  tube  formed  by  the  anthers. 
Left  to  themselves,  and  before  the  emptying  of  the  pollen 
from  the  anthers,  the  five  stamens  are  strongly  curved 
convexly  outwards.  If  one  of  them  is  touched,  as  with 
llie  point  of  a  blunt  needle,  it  extends  itself  straight, 
i.e.  it  becomes  proportionally  shorter;  it  may  then 
hapjTcn  that,  in  consequence  of  the  curvature  experienced 
by  the  style  passing  between  the  stamens,  the  other 
stamens  also  become  dragged  or  pressed  on  to  the  corolla- 
tube,  and  this  acts  on  them  as  a  stimulus,  whence  they 
also  contract,  and  the  anther-tube  with  the  style  going 
through  it  becomes  curved  towards  the  other  side  again. 
The  whole  sexual  apparatus  of  such  a  tubular  flower  may 
thus  be  put  into  a  condition  of  pendulous  movement  to  and  fro. 

For  the  purpose  of  more  exact  studies  it  is  well  to  take  single  florets  out  of  the 
capitulum,  and  to  cut  away  the  corolla  down  to  the  origin  of  the  filaments,  or 
to  cut  across  the  corolla-tube,  stamens  and  style,  above  the  insenion  of  the 
filaments,  ami  fix  the  freed  sexual  apparatus  in  damp  air  by  means  of  a  needle. 
When  the  filaments  have  recovered  from  the  stimulation  due  to  the  operation,  thty 
stand  suflficienlly  convex  outwards — concave  towards  the  style — for  free  movement. 
The  filaments  are  not  round :  tlic  radia!  diameter  (with  reference  to  the  flower)  is 
considerably  smaller  than  the  tangential  one.  Each  consists  of  an  envelope  of 
3-4  layers  of  long,  cylindrical  parenchyma  cells,  separated  by  thin  straight  trans- 
verse walls,  and  surrounded  by  a  la\er  of  similarly  shaped  epidermis-cells  (with 
a   strong   cuticle),  which   in   many  places  grow  out  into  hairs,  each  of  which  is 


FlO,  374.  —  StMinens  of  C*Mfaurf^ 
/acta  freed  by  removiil  wf  the  corallL 
A  la  the  n<in-irrk«ted,  J!  in  ihe  can- 
trAcCrd  ^taie  (loaga'Aed},  C  coroUa^ 
tube;  J  gilampikt»;  «  aatiien  cotierent 
into  B  tube ;  £■  style. 


As  to  the  Stamens  of  the  C>Tiarcx,  the  reader  may  compare,  in  addition  to  Pfeffer*«  work 
quoted,  Fmn/  Ungcr,  *  Cf>er  dii  Sfrukfur  einiger  rdibaren  Pfitunentknie*  Bot.  Z«l„  1872 
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divided  by  a  longitudinal  wall  Between  the  parenchyma-cells  lie  spacious  inter* 
cellular  passages;  the  centre  of  the  parenchyma  is  traversed  by  a  delicate  fibro- 
vascular  strand,  which,  like  the  epidermis,  is  strongly  extended  by  the  turgescent 
parenchyma. 

If  in  the  first-named  preparation  one  of  the  filaments,  curved  convexly  outwards 
and  fastened  to  the  corolla  below  and  lo  the  anther-tube  above,  is  touched,  it  becomes 
straight  and  thus  shorter,  and  applied  to  the  style;  if  this  hapj^ns  with  all  the 
filaments,  ihcir  shortening  is  rendered  noticeable  by  the  downvvard  withdrawal  of  the 
anther-tube.  After  a  few  minutes  the  filaments  again  elongate,  becoming  arched 
convexly  outwards,  and  are  then  again  irritable.  If  the  second  kind  of  preparation 
is  employed,  where  the  filaments  arc  cut  off  and  freely  movable  below,  it  is  easy  to 
convince  one's  self  that  every  lime  they  are  touched  a  rapid  movement  follows  :  if 
the  outside  is  touched  this  becomes  first  concave  and  tlien  convex,  if  the  inside  is 
touched  this  becomes  concave  and  then  occasionally  likewise  convex.  The  shorten- 
ing of  the  irritated  filament  begins  at  llie  moment  of  contact,  and  soon  reaches  its 
maximum,  whereupon  the  elongation  begins  again  at  once,  and  this  proceed^ 
rapidly  at  first  and  then  more  slowly. 

As  lo  the  mechanics  of  these  movements,  we  have  an  investigation  of  Pfeffer's 
in  which  tlie  filaments  oi  Cynara  Scoiymus  and  Cenfaurea  Ja€(a  were  chiefly  employed 
The  following  embraces  the  more  important  results. 

The  filaments  of  the  species  mentioned  are  4-<)  mm.  long  :  the  tang^eniial 
diameter  of  those  of  the  Artichoke  {Cynara)  is  about  0*42  mm ,  the  radial  diameler 
0*2  mm.;  in  Cmhurta  about  0-24  and  0-14  mm.  The  axial  vascular  bundle  is  thin 
and  delicate,  the  irritable  parenchyma-cells  in  Cynara  2-3  times,  in  Cmtaurea  4-6 
limes  as  long  as  broad.  Their  transverse  walls  are  at  right-angles  to  the  longitudinal 
axis:  all  the  cell-walls,  even  those  of  the  strand,  are  thin,  only  the  outer  walls  of  the 
epidermis  being  thickenetl  to  any  considerable  extent.  The  very  abundant  celUsap 
of  the  parenchyma-cells  is  surrounded  by  peripheral  prolojtlasm»  which  is  relatively 
abundant,  and  in  which  lies  a  nucleus;  the  protoplasm  exhibits  rotation.  In  the  cell* 
sap  a  little  tannin  and  a  good  deal  of  glucose  are  dissolved. 

The  filaments  are  irritable  along  their  whole  length,  i,  e.  tliey  can  shorten  tliera- 
seJves  in  consequence  of  contact  anywhere.  By  means  of  special  apparatus  Pfeffer 
succeeded  in  measuring  the  shortening  under  powers  of  100  or  200  diameters.  The 
shortening  may  amount  to  8-22  7^  of  the  length  in  the  non-irritated  condition»  a 
thickening  of  the  filament  occurring  at  the  same  time,  which  is,  however,  far  loo 
slight  lo  correlate  the  shortening  with  mere  change  of  form ;  it  points  rather  lo  a 
very  considerable  diminution  in  volume.  This  decrease  in  volume  is  due  to  the 
escape  of  water  from  the  cells  into  the  intercellular  spaces;  it  wells  forth  from  these 
spaces  on  transverse  sections  of  ihe  filament  just  as  in  the  organs  of  the  Mimosae,  as 
Pfeffer  directly  observed.  If  the  intercellular  spaces  are  filled  with  waler  by  injec- 
tion, the  filaments  are  still  irritable,  and  the  expulsion  of  water  at  the  transverse 
section  in  consequence  of  a  stimulus  is  then  still  more  evident. 

The  filaments  are  very  extensible  and  at  the  same  time  perfectly  elastic ;  they 
may  be  stretched  to  double  their  length,  and  yet  they  will  contract  again  to  their 
original  dimensions. 

In    the   irritable   condition  the  axial  strand  and   the  epidermis   are    strongly 
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extended  by  the  turgescent  parenchyma,  and  even  in  ihe  irritated  stale  after  the 
contraction  there  still  exists  a  similar  though  much  feebler  tension. 

Having  now  made  ourselves  acquainted  with  the  facts  of  the  movements  due  to 
irritation  so  far  as  is  accessible  to  direct  observation,  the  question  arises,  in  what  does 
the  effect  of  stimulation  essentially  consist?  As  in  the  previous  lecture,  where  we 
were  concerned  with  the  stimulus  of  light,  so  also  here  we  must  again  keep  in  view 
as  the  chief  point,  that  the  irritable  organ,  or  we  may  say  each  of  its  irritable  cells,  is 
turgescent  in  a  higli  degree,  and  that  in  consequence  of  a  touch  or  shake  this  lurge- 
scence  is  sudilenly  diminished,  producing  a  sudden  escape  of  water  from  the  interior 
of  the  cells.  The  question  thus  resolves  itself  into  the  following: — How  is  the 
sudden  expulsion  of  water  from  the  cells  produced  in  consequence  of  a  stimulus  ? 

According  to  all  that  we  know  as  to  the  condition  of  turgescent  cells,  from 
De  Vries'  researches  on  plasmolysis,  Pfeffefs  descriptions,  and  my  own  con- 
siderations and  experiments,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  cellulose  walls 
themselves  are  always  in  a  high  degree  permeable  to  water,  and  that  the  con- 
dition of  lurgescence  of  the  cells  depends  upon  the  protoplasmic  utricle  opposing 
the  expulsion  of  the  endosmoticaily  absorbed  water  even  under  high  pressure. 
A  sudden  escape  of  water  from  turgescent  cells  can  thus  be  rendered  possible  only 
by  tliis  property  of  the  protoplasmic  utricle  undergoing  some  change,  or,  in  otJier 
wordSj  by  the  hitherto  non-permeable  protoplasm  becoming  permeable  in  conse- 
quence of  die  stimulus,  and  thus  letting  water  escape. 

It  must  at  the  same  time  be  added  that  we  can  at  present  form  no  idea  why 
this  change  in  the  protoplasm  occurs  in  consequence  of  a  stimulus,  and  with  what 
molecular  changes  it  is  connected  ;  it  must  suffice  for  us  meanwhile  to  know  that 
the  externally  perceptible  ctTects  of  stimulations  so  far  described  are  caused  by  the 
change  referred  to  in  the  protoplasm  itself,  and  the  question  now  is  how  the 
mechanics  of  movements  due  to  irritation  are  to  be  understood  from  tliis. 

Il  is  to  be  observed,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  escape  of  the  water  from  the 
tissues  is  connected  with  a  proportional  diminution  of  their  volume.  It  follows 
thence  that  the  cellulose  walls  themselves  must  contract  in  the  movement:  in 
proportion  as  the  water  at  a  high  pressure  in  the  cells  filters  out  through  ihc 
irritated  and  therefore  permeable  protoplasmic  utricle,  it  penetrates  to  the  exterior 
also  through  ihe  cellulose  walls,  and  these  then  contract  clastically,  whence  follow 
directly  the  movements  described  above. 

It  will  be  noticed  thai  in  this  mechanism  the  extensibility  of  the  cellulose  walls 
plays  an  important  part :  true,  neither  the  extensibility  nor  the  elasticity  of  the  cellu- 
lose walls  is  altered  direcdy  by  the  influence  of  the  stimulus,  though  both  properties 
are  probably  put  in  action.  In  order  that  a  movement  of  the  organ  may  come 
to  pass  in  consequence  of  the  movement  of  the  protoplasm,  the  cells  concerned 
must  in  the  resting  condition  be  strongly  distended  by  Inrgescencc,  so  that,  when 
the  protoplasm  suddenly  becomes  permeable,  they  can  contract  lo  a  corresponding 
extent,  since  only  by  this  means  is  the  movement  itself  called  forth  in  consequence 
of  the  stimulus. 

We  might  even  suppose  that  the  protoplasm  forming  a  closed  sac  on  the  interior 
of  the  cellulose  wall,  allows  water  10  filter  out  in  consequence  of  a  stimulation, 
and  that,  at  the  same  lime,  it  undergoes  contraction,  as  occurs  in  the  plasmolysis  of 
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ordinary  non-irritable  cells,  where  the  previously  slightly  extended  cellulose  walj 
contnicts,  but  not  to  the  same  degrree,  so  that  between  it  and  the  contracted  proto- 
plasmic utricle  there  arises  an  interspace  filled  with  water,  as  in  Fig.  189.  Jf  we 
now  suppose  that  the  alteration  of  the  protoplasmic  utricle  just  mentioned  actually 
occurs,  in  consequence  of  a  touch,  shake,  sudden  illumination,  electrical  disturbance, 
or  any  other  stimulus,  but  that  the  corresponding  contraction  of  the  rigid  cell-walls 
does  not  occurj  then  no  movement  of  the  organ  would  be  perceived  externally, 
although  the  protoplasmic  utricles  had  been  irritated  and  had,  in  fact,  reacted  to 
the  stimulus.  We  see  thence  that  in  the  case  of  the  irritable  organs  of  plants  two 
essentially  distinct  points  come  into  consideration ;  on  the  one  hand  the  action  of  the 
stimulus  on  the  protoplasm,  and  on  the  other  the  extensibility  and  elasticity  of  the 
cellulose  wall.  Nature  herself  presents  us  with  examples  of  the  case  here  only 
assumed  for  purposes  of  illustration.  In  Sptrogyra  (Fig.  2  23,  p,  3 14)  the  protoplasmic 
utricle  which  was  hitherto  closely  applied  to  the  cell-wall  contracts,  for  the  purpose 
of  subsequent  conjugation,  into  a  rounded  vesicle,  and  this  is  evidently  only  possible 
by  the  water  of  the  cell-sap  escaping  out  through  its  substance.  The  protoplasm, 
however,  separates  from  the  cell-wall  in  the  process,  as  in  a  plasmolysed  paren- 
chyma-cell (Fig.  189),  because  the  cell-wall  itself  was  only  slightly  extended  pre- 
viously, and  accordingly  only  suffered  a  slight  contraction.  If  the  cellulose  wall  of 
such  a  Spirogyra  cell  had  been  previously  much  distended,  and  if  then  the  proto- 
plasmic utricle  became  contracted,  water  being  expelled,  the  cellulose  wall  would 
also  contract  and  the  entire  cell  would  act  like  an  irritable  organ.  Evidently  we 
might  suppose  the  tissue  of  an  irritable  organ  of  Mimosa^  or  of  a  stamen  of 
Cynara,  composed  of  cells  resembling  those  in  Sptrog\>ra,  and  then  the  conse- 
quence of  a  stimulus  would  be  that  their  protoplasmic  utricles  would  contract,  but 
the  cellulose  walls  would  remain  unaltered,  and  we  should  perceive  no  external 
movement  Indeed  it  is  not  at  all  improbable,  that  such  processes  actually  occur 
in  the  ordinary  apparendy  non-irritable  parenchyma  of  plants,  since  we  know, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  in  many  Algae,  hairs,  &c.,  the  protoplasm  becomes  con- 
tracted by  mere  pressure  from  without,  the  cell-wall  not  contracting  to  tlie  same 
extent. 

In  conclusion  1  will  mention,  simply  in  passing,  the  irritable  stamens  of  the 
genus  Bahtris.  These,  six  in  number,  stand  in  a  circle  around  the  central  ovary, 
and  in  the  opened  flowers  are  thrown  radially  outwards,  A  slight  touch  on  the  inner 
side  causes  the  filament  to  dart  suddenly  inwards,  so  that  the  anther  comes  to  lie  on 
the  stigma.  If  an  electric  current,  generated  by  numerous  small  elements,  is  coa- 
ducted  through  the  flower  in  such  a  way  that  it  runs  longitudinally  through  the 
pedicel  and  ovary  to  the  stigma,  or  takes  the  reverse  direction,  the  following  remark* 
able  phenomenon  is  observed :  each  time  the  current  runs  from  the  sttgma  to  the 
pedicel  a  stimulation  of  all  the  stamens  follows,  while  a  current  in  the  re^-erse 
direction  causes  no  stimulation.  I  discovered  this  fact  so  long  ago  as  1878,  but  have 
not  bad  an  opportunity  since  of  pursuing  it  further;  it  would  certainly  be  not 
uninteresting  to  know,  whether  a  similar  phenomenon  occurs  in  other  irritable  organs 
also. 

The  irritable  stamens  of  Birheris  differ  as  to  their  mechanism  from  those  of  the 
Cynarcae  considerably,  above  all  in  Uiat  ihcy  are  irritable  only  on  the  inside  and  not  on 
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the  outside.  It  appears  more  important,  however,  that  the  irritable  parenchyma 
contains  no  intercellular  spaces;  the  cells,  which  arc  moreover  thin-walled,  have 
abundance  of  so-called  intercellular  substance  between  them,  which  has  the  properly 
of  swelling  up.  A  touch  on  the  inside  of  the  filament  causes  it  to  curve  along  its 
whole  length,  and  Pfeffer  succeeded  in  showing  here  also  that  if  the  filament  is  cut 
across,  stimulation  causes  an  expulsion  of  water  to  lake  place  at  the  cut  surface. 

The  point  around  which  physiological  interest  centres  in  the  phenomena  of 
irritability  so  far  described,  exists  of  course  in  the  recognition  of  the  internal  processes 
causing  themj  and  which  we  have  been  able  to  trace  back  to  the  protoplasm,  so  that, 
in  fact,  we  perceived  that  it  is  the  protoplasm  which  is  properly  irritable,  whereas  the 
external  effect,  the  irritable  movement  itself,  depends  chiefly  upon  the  extensibility  and 
elasticity  of  the  cellulose  walls.  But  the  question  as  to  the  uses  which  the  plants 
referred  to  derive  from  these  remarkable  adaptations,  leads  us  in  an  entirely  different 
direction  of  physiological  investigation.  With  respect  to  Diomta  musfipuh^  and  the 
obviously  very  different  adaptations  in  Drosna^  the  statements  in  Lecture  XXIV 
may  be  referred  lo;  it  was  there  pointed  out  that  the  very  complicated  effects 
of  stimulation  in  these  plants  seem  nevertheless  to  exercise  only  a  somewhat  in- 
significant effect  on  iheir  total  nutrition.  It  is  probably  otherwise  in  the  case  of 
irritable  stamens,  the  movements  of  which  are  evidently  calculated  to  be  startetl 
by  insects  visiting  tlie  flowers  for  the  sake  of  the  honey,  whence»  in  accordance  with 
the  other  mechanisms  of  the  flower  in  each  case,  the  pollen  from  the  anthers  has 
a  chance  of  sticking  to  the  body  of  the  insect,  lo  be  rubbed  off  subsequently  on 
the  stigma  of  another  flower.  Irritability  here  therefore  occurs  in  the  service  of 
reproduction,  while  in  oüier  flowers  other  adaptations  serve  the  same  purpose. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  one  has  as  yet  attempted  an  explanation  of  the  use  of 
the  irritability  of  the  leaves  of  Mimosa  \  but  I  believe  that  I  am  able  to  afford  one. 
For  I  have  often  had  opportunities  of  observing  that  after  a  severe  hail-storm,  when 
plants  of  the  most  various  kinds,  and  even  robust  plants,  close  to  my  Mimosas 
before  the  window  or  in  the  open,  have  been  dashed  and  broken  by  the 
hail-stones,  the  Mimosas,  in  spite  of  their  deUcate  structure,  have  come  out  quite 
uninjured;  a  few  minutes  after  the  rough  weather  they  expanded  their  leaves  again 
entirely  unhurt.  The  matter  is  easily  explained.  The  blows  of  the  first  drops 
of  rain  or  of  a  single  hail-stone  cause  all  the  leaves  of  the  Mimosa  lo  pass  into  the 
irritated  condition,  the  primary  stalks  to  hang  down  limp,  and  the  double  rows  of 
leaflets  to  close  together  like  clasp-knives ;  the  now  flmp  and  pendent  leaves  may  be 
struck  even  by  large  hail-stones  wiihout  taking  harm,  because  they  yield  to  the  blows 
like  pendent  threads,  whereas  stiff  leaves  are  pierced  or  their  turgescent  stalks  bruised 
simply  because  they  resist.  This  action  is,  so  far  as  the  laminae  are  concerned, 
promoted  to  ihe  utmost  by  the  fact  that  ihe  folded  secondary  petioles  and  leaflets 
can  only  be  struck  by  a  hail-stone  in  a  particularly  unfortunate  case.  Just  as  against 
hail,  this  behaviour  (reminding  us  of  ihe  contraction  of  many  animals  when  danger 
ihreatcns)  may  also  probably  be  of  use  on  other  occasions,  as,  for  instance,  when 
large  animals  invade  the  place  where  Mimos©  grow,  where  at  the  same  lime  the 
very  strong  prickles  to  the  right  and  left  of  each  leaf-base  are  of  service ;  both 
arrangements  must  also  render  it  difficult  and  distasteful  for  phytophagous  animals 


to  eat  the  foliage  of  the  Mimosae. 


A  more  exact  insight  into  the  matter  is  of  course 
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only  to  be  obtained  in  the  original  home  of  these  plants  by  careful  observation  of 
their  relations  with  the  external  world.  Of  course  the  irritability  of  the  foliage  leaves 
in  the  cases  indicated  can  only  be  of  use  if  they  are  sensitive  in  a  high  degree ;  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  detect  any  such  use  in  the  slightly  irritable  foliage  leaves  of 
our  Wood  Sorrel,  Robinia,  and  several  other  plants,  which  only  fold  up  slowly  when 
sharply  struck  or  shaken. 
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THE  REVOLVING  OF  TENDRILS  AND  TWINIXG  PLANTS. 


The  great  majority  of  sub-aSrial  leafy  shoots  are  enabled,  by  means  of  their 
rigidity  and  geotropism,  to  maintain  themselves  erect  so  as  to  spread  their  organs 
of  assimilation  to  the  light,  to  render  their  flowers  visible  to  the  insects  which 
poUinate  them,  and  to  mature  their  fruits  and  seeds  in  the  air  so  that  they  can  be 
easily  detached  from  the  parent  plant  and  disseminated  by  the  wind  or  by  animals. 

In  very  many  other  plants,  on  the  contrary,  the  long  shoot-axes  are  loo 
slender  and  too  flexible  to  be  able  to  maintain  themselves  in  this  upright  position 
beneath  the  weight  of  the  organs  which  they  support,  although  as  a  rule  the 
above  advantages  accrue  to  them  in  proportion  to  the  elevation  they  attain.  They 
ascend,  however,  by  quite  other  means — not  by  simply  growing  erect,  but  by 
climbing. 

The  climbing  plants,  again,  differ  in  their  habit  of  life,  and  in  their  modes 
of  climbing.  The  Blackberry,  for  example,  and  the  Rattan-  or  Cane-palms  {Calomus) 
(with  stems  about  as  thick  as  the  finger  and  sometimes  lOO  m.  long),  fling, 
80  to  speak,  their  long  shoots  on  the  jungle  and  on  the  branches  of  trees, 
and  hang  there  by  means  of  their  hooks.  Much  more  completely  organised, 
as  climbing  plants,  are  the  Ivy  and  others.  The  long  thin  shoot-axes  of  the  Ivy 
apply  themselves  closely  to  a  wall,  the  stem  of  a  tree,  or  a  rock,  &c.,  and  then  grow 
perfectly  erect,  or,  in  the  case  of  lateral  shoots,  obliquely,  on  the  surface  of 
these  supports,  and  fix  themselves  by  means  of  numerous  small  attaching  roots 
to  the  vertical  surfaces  on  which  they  are  climbing. 

Twining  plants  are  adapted  for  climbing  in  an  entirely  different  manner. 
In  these,  e.  g.  the  common  Hop,  species  of  Bindweed  (Cmvolvntus),  kc,  the  axis 
of  the  leaf-shoot,  which  is  at  least  at  first  thin  and  flexible,  twines  itself 
around  a  body  which  stands  vertical  or  obliqtiely  upright,  and  is  usually  thin, 
such  as  the  trunk  of  one  of  the  more  slender  trees,  a  branch  of  a  shrub,  or,  in  the 
case  of  smaller  twining  plants,  such  as  the  common  Corn-bind,  around  the  haulms  of 
ordinary  grasses,  the  erect  flower-stalks  of  meadow  plants,  &c.  But  it  is  the  tendril- 
plants  which  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  most  perfect  of  all  climbing  plants,  having 
special  organs  exclusively  adapted  for  climbing.  Moreover,  their  peculiarities  are 
better  known  than  those  of  any  other  climbing  plants,  and  they  may  therefore  be  first 
taken  into  consideration. 

[  3  ]  I*  Ü 
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Departing  from  the  every-day  terminology  which  often  designates  as  tendrils 
long  shoots  like  that  of  the  Ivy,  botanists  understand  by  this  term  thin,  long 
filiform  organs,  which  when  t^-pically  developed  are  distinguished  by  being  in  a 
high  degree  irritable,  especially  to  continued  contact  with  a  solid  botly.  By 
means  of  this  property  tendrils  are  enabled  to  twine  closely  round  a  thin  rod, 
the  stem  or  haulm  of  another  plant,  or  the  branch  of  a  woody  shrub,  &c,, 
much  as  a  cörd  or  ihin  wire  may  be  wound  round  a  pencil,  and  thus  bind 
themselves  fast ;  and,  since  numerous  tendrils  on  any  shoot  act  in  the  same  wa}', 
they  fasten  the  latter  to  foreign  bodies  and  enable  it  to  climb  upwards.  The  shoot- 
axis  is  entirely  passive  in  this  process  ;  a  tendril-plant  climbs  somewhat  in  the 
same  way  as  a  gymnast  who,  without  using  his  feel,  hangs  by  means  of  his  hands 
and  climbs  up  ilie  steps  of  a  ladder  or  the  branches  of  a  tree,  only  of  course 
with  ihe  great  difference,  that  each  tendril  when  it  has  once  established  a  hold- 
fast remains  where  it  is,  new  grasping  organs  being  continually  develoi>ed  at  the 
apical  portion  of  the  climbing  shoot,  to  seize  hold  of  steps  situated  higher  and 
higher  (Fig.  375). 

We  may  regard  as  the  most  perfectly  organised  of  all  tendril-plants  tJie  com- 
mon Vine  and  the  whole  of  the  family  to  which  it  belongs,  as  well  as  the  Gourd  and 
its  allies  the  Cucurbitaceae,  and  the  Passifloraceae, 

On  examining  a  Vine  there  are  found  opposite  many  but  not  all  tlie  leaves,  and 
springing  from  the  shoot-axis,  the  dichotomously  branched  tendrils,  which  are  often 
20-30  cm.  long  and  2-3  mm,  thick ;  these  twine  and  make  themselves  fast  round 
any  body  with  which  they  come  in  contact,  even  the  foliage-leaves  of  their  own 
shoot.  The  tendrils  of  ihe  Grape  Vine  are,  like  those  of  the  Wild  Vine  {^Ampehpsis 
hedtracta),  practically  metamorphosed  shoots,  for  they  possess  a  minute  leaflet  at 
the  base  of  each  of  their  branches.  They  are,  moreover,  also  remarkable 
in  that  they  arise  not  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  but  from  the  side  of  Ü>e 
shoot-axis  exactly  opposite  the  leaf,  a  fact  which  German  morphologists  ha^-e 
created  unnecessary  trouble  about  because  it  does  not  accord  with  the  so- 
called  principle  of  axillary  branching.  But  it  is  a  physiologically  remarkable 
fact  that  between  the  tendrils  and  the  inflorescences  of  the  Grape  Vine  and  its 
allies,  every  stage  of  transitional  structure  occurs.  It  is  only  necessary  to  investigate 
a  few  dozen  Vines  to  find  tendrils  which,  while  maintaining  the  tendril  character 
completely  in  oilier  respects,  bear  one  or  two  flowers  on  individual  branches; 
in  others  a  portion  of  the  tendril  is  converted  into  a  smaO  bunch  of  grapes,  near 
which  one  or  two  filamentous  tendrils  still  remain;  in  otlier  specimens,  again,  all 
degrees  of  metamoq^hosis  to  completely  developed  bunches  of  grapes  are  to  be 
detected.  It  may  thus  be  said  that  the  tendrils  of  the  Vine  and  its  allies  are  inflores- 
cences which  have  remained  more  or  less,  or  it  may  be  entirely  barren»  and  ha\*e 
assumed  the  properties  of  climbing  organs;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
Passiflorse  and  several  less  well-known  plants  {Cardiospermum),  The  tendrils  of, 
plants  of  the  Gourd  family  spring  from  the  shoot-axis  to  the  right  or  left  close  10  the' 
petioles,  and  are  distinguished  in  the  Gourd  itself,  the  Bottle  Gourd  {Lagtnaria\  and* 
in  Sicyos  and  Bryonia  (the  White  Briony),  and  others  by  their  enormous  length 
occasionally  30  or  even  40  cm. — and  tenuity.  Both  peculiarities  render  them  e: 
tremely  effective  climbing  organs.     They  differ  from  ihe  tendrils  of  other  plants  Slil 
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more  by  the  fact  that  when  they  are  young  and  first  project  from  the  leaf-bud  of  the 
shoot,  they  are  closely  rolled  together  in  the  form  of  a  helix,  and  this  in  such  a  way 
that  their  outer  side  is  convex ;  only  on  further  development  does  the  helix  uncoil 
itself,  progressively  upwards  from  the  lower  part  of  the  tendril,  until  it  is  approxi- 
mately straight  along  its  whole  length.  The  tendrils  of  other  plants  are  more  or  less 
straight  from  the  beginning — i.  e.  they  are  not  coiled  up. 


FiC.  375.— A  shoot  A  of  Ihe  White  Bryony  {RryOMt'a  diaica)  climbing  by  means  of  tendrils  nhcei. 
B  a  dry  twig  serving  as  a  support. 

In  the  examples  quoted  we  have  true  typical  tendrils.  In  other  cases,  however, 
it  is  peculiarly  developed  parts  of  leaves,  specially  endowed  with  irritability  and 
more  or  less  filiform  and  sensitive  to  contact,  which  assume  the  chief  properties  of 
tendrils.  In  many  species  of  Clematis^  in  the  Indian  Cress  ( Tropccolum)^  Maurandia^ 
Lophospermum,  Solanum  jasminoides^  &c.,  the  petiole  itself  acts  as  a  tendril,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  376;  in  the  common  Fumitory  (Fumaria  officinalis)  and  the  allied  Cory  dab's 
claviculala^  ihe  whole  of  a  leaf  is  branched  into  fine  slender  filaments,  and  is  irritable 
to  contact  and  able  to  twine  its  separate  parts  round  thin  bodies.  In  the  case 
of  Glortosa  Blandii  aiw*  ^  '  ^  nrojects  beyond  the  apex  of 

the  broad  simi^  h  "nth  the  Pitcher-plants 
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(NipcrUhes),  where,  however,  the  '  pitcher*  already  described  (Fig.  247,  p.  37g)  cmly 
arises  at  the  lip  of  the  lendrU  after  the  latter  has  wound  itself  round  a  support* 
In  many  Bignonias,  Cobcea  scanderts,  the  common  Pea,  and  its  allies  the  Vetches,  &c^ 
the  anterior  portion  of  the  pinnate  leaf  becomes  transformed  into  very  thin,  filiform, 
and  (in  the  first-mentioned  plants)  much- branched  tendrils;  and  in  Lathyrus  apkaca 
indeed  the  whole  leaf  is  replaced  by  a  tendril* 

These  tendril-plants,  of  which  Hugo  von  Mohl  (1827)  already  knew  465  species, 
but  the  number  of  \\\\\Qh  is  certainly  far  larger,  occur  for  the  most  part  among 
Monocotyledons  and  Dicotyledons,  although  severat  Cryptogams  are  ix)ssessed  of 
similar  organs.  They  are  met  with,  however,  in  most  abundance  among  the  Dicotyle- 
dons, where  in  fact  the  distribution  of  physiological  labour  in  general  attains  the 
highest  development.  The  formation  of  tendrils  is,  as  a  rule,  by  no  means  to  be  found 
in  all  the  members  of  a  group  in  which  it  occurs.    In  the  Cucurbitaceae,  Ampelideae  (the 

Vine  and  its  allies),  and  the  Passiflorae  this  h  of 
course  the  case ;  but  elsewhere  it  is  usually  only 
individual  genera  of  a  family,  or  individual  speci<:s 
of  a  genus,  which  form  tendrils.  And  this, 
moreover,  is  true  of  all  climbing  plants.  Among 
the  allies  of  the  Ivy,  it  is  this  plant  only 
which  climbs  in  its  peculiar  way,  and  that  the 
same  is  the  case  with  twining  plants  is  shown 
by  the  very  close  relationship  between  the  Hop 
and  the  Hemp  —  the  fomier  being  a  typical 
twining  plant,  the  latter  a  stiff,  upright,  and  any- 
thing but  a  climbing  species.  Just  as  in  the  case 
of  the  climbing  species,  also,  the  other  physio- 
logical properties  are  independent  of  tlie  sys- 
tematic relationship ;  in  the  genus  Ranunctdus^ 
for  example,  we  find  submerged  or  floating 
aquatic  plants,  as  well  as  marsh  and  terrestrial  plants ;  among  the  Orchidcae 
ordinary  land-plants  with  or  without  chloropliyll,  and  in  the  tropics  epiphytes 
living  on  trees,  and  the  ai»riai  roots  of  which  serve  as  organs  of  attachment. 
These  may  suffice  to  show  the  reader  by  the  way  how  independent  the  systematic 
or  phylogenetic  relationship  of  the  physiological  adaptations  may  be,  and  con* 
versely.  Wc  may  now  return  to  the  exclusively  physiological  consideration  of  the 
tendril-plants. 

The  distinctive  properties  of  tendrils  are  the  more  pronounced  the  more  ex- 
clusively they  ser\*e  the  one  purpose  of  organs  of  attachment  for  climbing,  and 
therefore  the  less  they  partake  of  the  nature  of  leaves  or  parts  of  stems  in  other 
respects — ^in  a  word,  the  more  completely  the  metamorphosis  is  accomplished. 
Among  these  are  especially  to  be  noticed  the  simple  or  branched  filiform  tendrib 
of  the  Cucurbitacese,  Ampelideae  and  Passiöorae.  One  of  these  typically  developed 
tendrils  is  shown  at  Fig.  375  ^^  in  the  mature  state,  after  it  has  embraced  a  support 
with  its  apical  part  and  then  become  rolled  up.  U'hat  is  here  stated  applies 
particularly  to  such  true  tendrils. 

The  characteristic  properties  of  tendrils  become  developed  when  they  have  com« 
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Fig.  rfi'—Trv^ohim  mtHHt.  Th«  loHfr  petiole 
#.1^  tif  the  lear  /  U  tcnsiiire  to  conbnucd  contact« 
»nd  bu  coQed  itself  round  the  tupport  uid  round  its 
on  ueia  .»'w  that  the  Umer  I*  fixed  (unily  lo  ibe 
«  u  the  utOliary  bud  of  the  leaf, 
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pletely  emerged  from  the  bud  state,  and  have  reached  about  ihree-founlis  of  their 
definitive  size ;  in  this  condition  they  are  extended  straight,  and  the  apex  of  the 
shoot  which  bears  them  usually  makes  revolving  nutations.  The  tendril  itself 
also  exhibits  the  same  phenomenon,  becoming  cur\Td  along  its  whole  length 
(usually  with  the  exception  of  the  rigid  basal  portion  and  the  hooked  apex),  in 
swch  a  manner  that  the  upper  side^  the  right,  the  lower,  and  the  left  side  become 
convex  in  turn ;  no  torsions  make  their  appearance.  During  this  revolving  nutation 
the  tendril  is  rapidly  growing  in  length  and  is  irritable  to  contact ;  i,  e.  every 
more  or  less  pronounced  touch  on  the  irritable  side  effects  a  concave  curvature 
at  the  spot  touched,  and  this  curv*ature  then  extends  further  up  and  down.  If 
the  contact  is  transitory,  the  tendril  subsequently  straightens  out  again.  The 
degree  of  irritability*  is  very  different  according  to  the  species:  in  Passißora 
gradits  a  pressure  of  one  milligram  suffices  to  effect  the  curvature  in  a  short  time 
(25  seconds)  \  with  others  a  pressure  of  3  or  4  milligrams  is  necessary,  and  the  curva- 
ture occupies  a  longer  time  (after  30  seconds  with  Skyns),  The  tendrils  of  other 
species  become  curved  within  a  few  minutes  after  being  rubbed  slightly  at  one  spot ; 
in  Dkcntra  ihaticirt/oh'a  ^k^z  half  an  hour,  in  Smi/ax  not  till  after  more  than  an  hour; 
in  Ampehpsis  still  more  slowly.  The  curvature  on  the  touched  side  increases  for 
some  time,  then  stops,  and  then  after  some  time  (often  several  hours)  the  tendril 
again  becomes  straightened,  in  which  condition  it  is  again  irritable.  Tendrils  the 
apices  of  which  are  slightly  incuri'cd  are  only  irritable  on  the  concave  lower  side ; 


'  The  following  publicalions  treat  of  both  tendril-plants  and  twining-plants : — 

Hugo  Mohl :  '  Oder  den  Bau  umi  das  PVindin  d^r  JRankiu  und  SchlmgenpßuHUH^  Txibingen, 

Charles  Darwin  :  *Tht  Movitnenis  and  Habits  of  Ctimbing  Plants*  I^ndon^  1875. 

On  the  irritability  and  movcnicnts  of  tendrils  the  following  may  be  consulted  ; — 

Hugo  dc  Vties :  '  Langcnwachsthitm  der  Obtr-  mid  UnUrstitc  sich  kriimmender  HanKcut 
Arb.  d.  bot  Inst,  in  Wzbg.,  B.  I,  p.  J02. 

•  Über  die  ittHtnn  VorgäHge  bei  de»  IVachsthumskriimmungen  nuhrulligt  Orgnniy  Bot.  Zeitg., 
1879,  p.  830. 

CiLsitnir  de  Candollc :  *  Ohservatiam  sur  Venroukment  des  Vrilksl  Biblioth^que  universelle 
de  Geneve,  Jan.,  1877,  T,  LVIIL 

Trenb  describes  i^Ann,  dujardin  boi&niqtu  de  Buitenzorg^  vol,  rüp  pp.  1-87,  Leiden,  1S82)  a  new 
class  of  climbing  plant«,  the  climbing  organs  of  which  are  in  effect  very  short,  curved»  hook-like 
tendrils,  which  on  contact  with  a  support  grow  in  thickness  to  an  unusual  extent. 

On  twining  plants  the  following  may  be  consulted : — 

Hugo  de  Vries;  *  Zur  Mechanik  der  Bewegung  von  Schling^anuHt  Arb.  d.  bot  Inst  zu 
Würzbg.,  B.  I,  1874.  p.  317. 

Schwendencr:  *  Über  das  Winden  der  Pflanzen^*  Monatsbcr,  der  Berliner  Akad<,  r>ec.,  1S81, 

In  Opposition  to  the  latter  treatise,  which  depends  on  very  scanty  obser\ ations,  1  wrote  a  note 
{^  Notiz  über  Schlingfßanzen  *)  in  Arb.  d,  bot  Inst  zu  Wzbg.,  B.  11,  p.  719. 

Schwendener's  reply  to  this  note  (Jahrb.  f.  wiss.  Bot»  B.  XIII,  H,  a)  leaves  no  doubt  that  he 
was  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  most  ämportant  phenomena  described  in  the  present  lecture,  and 
in  ray  note  referred  to,  whence  hi*  reply  is  completely  without  object.  1  believe  that  in  this 
lecture  that,  without  setting  up  any  theory,»  1  have  indicated  the  path  along  which  the  true  cause  of 
twining  is  to  be  found ;  in  the  case  of  phenomena  so  involved  it  is  above  all  important  to  test  the 
scientific  weight  of  the  individual  obsen'ations,  and  little  is  won  by  making  a  few  observations  on 
«nc  or  several  plants  and  seeking  to  give  to  these  a  particularly  important  look  by  means  of  mathe- 
tical  formula:. 
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others,  as  those  of  Cobira  and  Ctssus  discolor  are  so  on  all  sides ;    in  Mutista  chmatit 
tlie  lower  side  and  flanks  are  irritable,  the  upper  side  not  so. 

While  in  the  condition  of  revolving  nutation  and  irritability^  the  tendrils  attain 
their  complete  length  in  a  few  days ;  the  revolutions  cease,  the  irritability  disappears, 
and,  according  to  the  species  in  each  case,  ftirther  changes  now  take  place.  In  some, 
the  fully  developed  tendrils  become  immovable,  remain  straight^  decay,  and 
fall  ofF^^.  g.  the  Bignonias,  Vitis^  Ampelopsts.  I^Iore  frequently  it  happens  that 
the  tendril  on  the  cessation  of  growth  in  length  becomes  slowly  rolled  up  with  tlie 
lower  side  concave,  commencing  at  the  tip  and  proceeding  to  the  base,  so  that 
it  at  length  forms  a  helix  [Cardiosptrmum^  Afu/isia),  commonly  a  spiral  narrowed 
upwards  into  a  cone  (like  a  cork-screw),  in  which  condition  it  then  dries  up  (Cucur- 
bilacesB,  Passiflorse,  &c.). 

These  processes,  however,  are  to  be  regarded  as  abnormal,  in  as  far  as  the 
tendrils  have  in  these  cases  failed  to  attain  their  object,  which  consists  in  their 
coming  into  contact  with  a  support  by  means  of  their  revolving  nutation  during  the 
irritable  stage  and  while  they  are  still  growing;  if  this  happens  on  the  irritable  side 
curvature  results  at  the  point  of  contact,  and  this  extends  also  to  the  neighbouring 
untouched  parts  of  the  tendril,  so  that  after  a  short  time — a  few  minutes  or  hours 
according  to  circumstances  in  each  case,  a  coil  is  produced.  This  coil,  however, 
is  by  no  means  closely  applied  to  the  support  if  it  is  very  thin,  but  touches  it 
only  at  one  point  of  the  concavity.  The  continued  contact  at  this  point,  however, 
increases  the  irritable  action  more  and  more,  and  the  coil  becomes  closer,  until 
it  has  adapted  itself  to  the  support  along  a  complete  turn.  By  this  means  of 
course  the  contact-irrilation  is  simply  increased  still  more,  and  the  free  end  of 
the  tendril  becomes  curved  still  more  and  goes  on  closing  gradually  in  new  coUs 
around  the  support,  until  even  the  extreme  tip  applies  itself  closely  to  it.  The  nearer 
the  place  first  touched  lies  to  the  base  of  the  tendril,  the  more  numerous  the  coil$ 
around  the  support  and  the  firmer  the  holdfast ;  nevertheless  even  a  few  coils  around 
the  support  with  the  end  of  the  tendril  suffice  to  fix  this  latter  very  firmly. 

Those  parts  of  the  tendril  which  are  between  its  base  and  the  point  where  it  Is 
fixed  are  obviously  not  able  to  coil  themselves  around  the  support,  although  the 
stimulus  which  causes  the  curvature  is  propagated  to  this  region  ;  the  effect  of  the 
stimulus  is  simply  that  die  portion  of  the  tendril  lying  Ijctween  the  fixed  point  and  the 
rigid  base  becomes  coiled  in  the  form  of  a  cork-screw,  often  with  very  numerous 
coils.  This  coiling  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  which  occurs  in  most  of  the 
tendrils  wliich  have  matured  without  meeting  with  a  support ;  but  it  differs  in  two 
respects  from  that  spontaneous  coiling.  In  the  first  place  it  always  occurs,  simplj^ 
in  consequence  of  the  stimulus  in  all  the  tendrils  which  have  become  attached  to 
a  support,  and  not  only  in  some ;  further,  in  that  it  takes  place  after  a  short  time 
(several  hours  or  a  day  after  the  seizure  of  the  support),  during  a  period  when  the 
tendril  is  still  perfectly  irritable,  and  rapidly  growing  in  length,  whereas  the  spon- 
taneous coiling  up  takes  place  when  growth  and  irritability  have  ceased.  More- 
over, the  spiral  coiling  consequent  on  the  stimulus  of  contact  follows  much  more 
rapidly  than  the  spontaneous  one.  Both  are  easily  seen  on  the  same  shoot,  where 
k  is  possible  to  find  older  tendrils  which  are  not  fixed  and  still  straight,  and  younger 
ones  fixed  and  already  coiled  up.     This  coiling  up  of  tendrils  fixed  to  su[>ports 
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is  thiis,  in  ihe  same  sense  as  the  twining  round  ihe  support  itself,  an  effect  ot 
irritability,  and  it  is  only  the  mechanical  impossibility  of  its  twining  round  the 
support  which  impels  the  part  of  the  tendril  between  the  support  and  the  base 
to  coil  up  in  this  peculiar  way.  Like  the  curvature  of  a  long  piece  of  tendril 
in  consequence  of  contact  at  a  single  point,  this  spiral  incoiling  also  is  a  proof 
that  the  local  stimulus  is  propagated  along  the  tendril  for  a  considerable  distance, 
down  to  the  rigid  basal  portion.  The  after- 
effect of  the  stimulus  is  not  ended  even 
with  these  processes,  however ;  for  tendrils 
fixed  to  a  support  subsequently  grow  in 
thickness,  often  even  very  strongly,  they 
lignify,  become  solid,  and  are  endowed  with 
longer  vitality  than  those  tendrils  which  have 
failed  in  their  purpose.  This  long  continued 
after-effect  is  \ery  striking  in  the  case  of  the 
petioles  which  act  as  tendrils  in  Solanum  jas* 
mttmdfs ;  the  petiole,  when  it  has  twined  round 
the  support,  swells  up  to  3-4  times  its  former 
thickness.  This  effect  is  less  marked  in  the 
^case  of  the  tendrils  of  the  Vine,  though  it 
happens  not  seldom  that  some  weeks  after 
the  fixing  of  the  tendrils  the  part  closely 
applied  to  the  support  becomes  considerably 
thicker  than  the  parts  not  in  contact.  The 
most  conspicuous  example  of  such  cases, 
however,  is  afforded  by  the  tendrils  of  the 
so-called  Wild  Vine  (Virginian  Creeper);  if 
these  fail  to  attain  their  object  they  dry 
up  completely  and  fall  off,  whereas  the 
fixed  tendrils  become  thicker,  lignify,  and 
after  they  have  perished  serve  for  years  to 
fix  the  shoots  to  their  supports.  In  many 
other  tendrils,  it  is  true^  there  is  very  little  of 
ihis  after-effect  to  note,  but  it  must  be  added 
that  the  activity  of  the  tendrils  promotes 
the  growth  and  well  -  being,  and  therefore 
aflects  the  whole  of  the  plant.  On  cultivat- 
ing tendril-plants  in  the  open  for  many  years 
one  cannot  fail  to  perceive  that  those  speci- 
mens which  are  afforded  the  opportunity  of  fixing  themselves  to  bushes,  cords, 
wires,  &c.,  by  many  tendrils,  grow  and  thrive  much  more  vigorously  than  such  as 
have  to  clamber  up  unsuitable  supports  and  are  fixed  by  few  tendrils  only 

The  colling  up  of  the  fixed  tendrils  differs  again  by  another  peculiarity  from 
that  of  those  which  are  coiled  up  spontaneously;  for  in  the  latter  all  the  coils 
of  the  spiral  run  evenly  in  one  direction,  whereas  in  the  turns  of  ilie  spiral  of  a  tendril 
fixed  to  a  support  there  are  points  where  the  direction  if  ' — w,  w''), 


Tic  jn-— White  Bryony  {Bry»mta  dioüa).  S  m  portion 
of  the  Bhoot^atis  from  which,  close  to  the  petic4e  *  and  tho 
butl  t,  the  tendril  m  iv  «riic«.  The  lower  piece  nfthe  teu. 
drll  t  üt  ngi<\  (not  lendrü-like| ;  in  up(>vr  portion  x  ha« 
becckme  coiited  round  •  branch.  The  long  loiddlc  ptinkm 
or  the  lendlrU  between  the  riifSd  Ua««  u  and  tTie  fixed  point 
X  hw  become  colled  up  Into  a  spiral,  thu»  raj*iaff  the  Mem 
If.  w  and  w*  puinU  where  the  cl'irecl'tan  »r  the  coO»  i« 
rcvers«tt. 
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between  each  two  of  which  there  always  lie  a  number  of  turns  in  the  same  direction, 
which  is  opposite  to  that  of  those  between  the  next  such  points.  In  long  closely- 
wound  tendrils  there  are  often  five  or  six  such  points  of  reversal  Darwin  haft 
already  pointed  out  ihat  this  is  not  a  peculiarity  confined  to  tendrils,  and  still  le» 
a  specific  consequence  of  the  stimulus ;  on  the  contrary,  the  occurrence  of  points 
of  reversal  is  a  mechanical  necessity«  If  a  body  which  tends  to  coil  up  is  fixed 
at  both  ends  so  that  neither  end  can  twist  round,  coils  in  opposite  directions  must 
of  necessity  occur,  in  order  to  compensate  for  the  torsion  inseparable  from  the 
coiling  up.  This  behaviour  of  fixed  tendrils  can  be  imitated  by  cementing  a  narrovr 
stretched  strip  of  caoutchouc  on  to  one  which  is  not  stretched;  on  releasing  the 
fonner,  it  contracts  and  forms  the  inner  side  of  a  spiral,  the  outer  side  of  which 
is  constituted  by  the  strip  which  was  not  stretched.  On  now  seizing  both  ends 
and  extending  the  double  strip  straight  out,  and  then  again  bringing  the  two 
ends  closer  together»  sj>iral  turns  will  be  produced  to  the  right  and  to  the  left, 
as  in  a  tendril  which  is  fixed.  If  one  end  ts  set  free,  die  strip  will  iwist  up  and 
become  coiled  into  a  spiral. 

Since  all  the  movements  of  tendrils  here  mentioned  result  from  growth, 
ihey  only  take  place  when  the  external  conditions  are  favourable  for  growth,  and  the 
more  energetically  the  more  favourable  the  conditions  are — that  is  when  nutrition  is 
active,  the  tem[)erature  high,  and  the  plant  abundantly  provided  with  sap,  caused 
by  an  abundant  supply  of  water  when  the  loss  by  transpiration  is  small  Given 
these  conditions,  tendrils  can,  as  I  have  shown,  carry  on  their  nutation  and 
irritable  movements,  wind  around  supports  and  become  coiled  up,  even  in  ihc 
dark  (e.g.  plants  of  Cucurbita  Ptfo^  growing  with  the  apical  portions  in  a 
dark  vessel,  and  nourished  by  green  leaves  exposed  to  the  light). 

As  regards  the  mechanism  of  the  irritable  cun^atures  induced  by  contact  (the 
twining  and  colling  up  of  attached  tendrils),  as  well  as  the  coiling  up  of  free  tendrils, 
tliere  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  depends  upon  the  process  of  growth  in  length 
and  its  modification  due  to  transverse  pressure  on  the  side  which  is  growing  more 
feebly.  Tendrils  are  irritable  to  contact  or  pressure  only  so  long  as  they  are 
growing  in  length ;  a  passing  curvature  due  to  irritation  may,  it  is  true,  be  equi* 
Ubrated  again  during  growth,  just  as  for  example  the  passive  curvature  of  growing 
shoots  caused  by  vibration.  If  the  stimulus  at  the  support  continues  for  a 
longer  lime,  however,  and  the  tendril  twines  round  it,  the  difference  in  length 
of  the  convex  and  concave  sides  becomes  permanent,  and  can  no  more  be  com- 
pensated. The  cells  of  the  convex  side  are  proportionally  longer  than  those  of 
the  concave  side  (just  as  in  roots  vihich  have  curved  downwards,  and  the  nodes 
of  Grasses  which  have  curved  upwards) ;  in  the  case  of  thick  tendrils  wound  round 
their  supports  the  difference  in  length  is  so  striking,  that  it  is  at  once  detected  by 
the  eye,  without  measurement,  as  I  have  convinced  myself  in  various  cases.  Recent 
experiments  by  De  \'ries,  who  marked  tendrils  which  were  still  straight  with  cross 
divisions,  and  measured  them  after  they  liad  twined  or  coiled  up,  have  shown  that 
the  growth  of  the  convex  side  is  more  pronounced  and  tliat  of  the  concave  side 
less  so,  than  is  the  case  with  regions  on  the  same  tendril  which  remain  straight 
above  and  below  the  cun-ed  portion.  A  tendril  of  Cucurbita  Ffpo,  for  example, 
had  coiled  round  a  support  1-2  mm.  thick;   after  the  completion  of  the  curvature 
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the  increment  on  the  curved  portion  for  each  mm.  of  the  original  length  amounted 
to  I -4  mm.  on  the  convex  side,  but  only  o-i  mm.  on  the  concave  side.  The 
mean  increment  on  the  portion  which  remained  straight  on  both  sides  amounted 
to  0"2  mm.  If  the  growth  of  the  whole  tendril  at  the  time  of  contact  with  a 
support  is  but  small,  a  considerable  increase  of  growth  in  length  is  fomid  to 
occur  on  the  convex  side ;  but  on  the  concave  side  there  is  generally  no  elongation 
at  all,  or  there  may  be  even  a  contraction  ;  in  the  case  of  a  tendril  of  the  Gourd  this 
shortening  amounted  to  almost  a  third  of  the  original  length. 

Similar  alterations  in  the  length  of  the  convex  and  concave  sides  are  to  he 
observed  in  the  spontaneous  coiling  up  of  tendrils,  as  well  as  in  the  coiled  tip 
jK>rtions  lying  between  the  support  and  the  base  of  attached  tendrils;  since  in 
these  cases  the  growth  of  the  whole  tendril  is  usually  slight  shortly  before,  tlic 
contraction  of  the  concave  side  is  also  a  very  general  phenomenon.     (De  Vries.) 

The  whole  of  these  phenomena  and  others  not  here  described  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  growth  in  length  of  the  untouched  side  is  increased  by  the 
pressure  of  the  support;  this  forces  over  tlie  side  which  is  in  contact,  and  in  the 
curvature  which  now  follows  the  concave  side  is  compressed  and  retarded  in  growth, 
or  even  shortened.  It  seems  to  me  probable  that  at  the  same  time  a  relaxation 
of  the  parenchyma  of  the  touched  side  (due  to  its  giving  off  water  to  lite  parenchyma 
of  the  upper  side)»  and  a  corresponding  elastic  contraction  of  its  cell-walls  co-operale 
here;  at  least,  in  the  case  of  tendrils  which  are  growing  slowly,  the  shortening 
of  tlie  side  which  is  in  contact  appears  explicable  in  no  other  way.  But  how  the 
slight  pressure  of  a  light  thread  or  the  pressure  of  the  nutating  tendril  on  a  support 
effects  these  alterations  in  the  growth,  not  only  at  the  parts  in  contact  but  along  the 
whole  tendril,  remains  for  the  time  being  entirely  unknown. 

The  spontaneoog  coiling  up  of  tendrils  which  are  not  fixed  to  supports  is 
probably  only  due  to  the  fact  that  the  upper  side  goes  on  elongating  for  some  time 
after  the  lower  side  has  already  ceased  to  grow ;  the  cells  of  the  growing  upper  side 
probably  withdraw  a  portion  of  their  water  from  those  of  the  lower  side  (as  the  inner 
layers  of  pith  do  from  the  outer  layers,  cf.  p.  573),  whence  the  latter  become  shorter, 
while  the  former  elongate. 

According  to  later  investigations  by  De  Vries,  the  first  directly  perceptible  effect 
of  a  stimulys  consists  in  the  increase  of  turgescenceon  the  free  untouched  upper  side 
of  the  tendril,  and  it  is  directly  in  consequence  of  this  that  the  growth  also  of  this 
side  is  accelerated. 

The  real  problem  here  again,  therefore,  as  in  the  case  of  the  motile  organs 
of  leaves  sensitive  to  light  and  contact,  is  why  the  conditions  of  turgescence 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  organ  arc  modified  by  the  stimulus,  and  here  again  we 
shall  point  out  that  it  is  evidently  the  protoplasm  which  in  the  first  place  receives  the 
stimulus,  and  then,  by  alteration  of  its  molecular  condition  causes  the  turgescence 
of  the  cells  to  change.  In  principle,  we  may  say,  the  stimulation  in  the  case  of  a 
tendril  is  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  a  motile  organ  of  Mimosa,  only  that  it  is  here  a 
matter  of  a  continuous  though  very  slight  contact,  and  the  alteration  of  turgescence 
leads  to  a  permanent  change  by  means  of  growth. 

Without  going  further  into  the  numerous  questions  of  a  purely  mecha- 
nical  nature  connected   witli    the  curvatures   of  tendrils,  it  need  here  simply  be 
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shown  wh}'  ttiick  lendrils  are  unable  to  twine  round  very  thin  supports.  On  comparing 
two  tendrils,  one  of  which  is  twined  round  a  slender  and  the  other  round  a  thicker 
support,  it  is  obvious  that  in  the  former  the  proportional  difference  in  length  of  ibe 
outer  and  inner  sides  must  be  greater  than  in  the  latter.  If  a  thick  and  a  thin 
tendril  twmed  round  supports  of  equal  thickness  are  compared,  the  proportional 
difference  in  length  of  the  outer  and  inner  sides  will  be  greater  in  the  case  of  the 
thick  one  than  in  that  of  the  thin  one.  If  we  now  suppose  the  support  to  become 
thinner  and  thinner,  the  proporlional  difference  in  length  increases  more  rapidly  for 
the  thick  tendril  than  for  the  thin  one,  and  it  then  becomes  a  question  whether 
the  growth  in  length  of  the  two  sides  of  the  tendril  can  or  can  not  attain  any 
given  value.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  difference  in  length  attainable  by  unequal 
growth  of  the  two  sides  of  the  tendril  has  its  limit,  as  is  shown  by  experiment.  The 
ihin  tendrils  of  Passiflora  gracihs  can  coil  closely  round  fine  threads  of  silk, 
whereas  the  thick  tendrils  of  Vitis  can  only  coil  themselves  round  supports  which 
are  at  least  2-3  mm.  thick.  The  most  strongly  curved  Vine-tendril  which  I  could 
find  had  coiled  itself  tightly  round  a  support  3-5  mm.  in  thickness,  and  this  only  in 
one  almost  circular  coil ;  the  average  thickness  of  the  tendril  at  this  spot  was  3  mm. 
The  concave  side  of  one  turn  was  therefore  nearly  1 1  mm.,  the  convex  outer  side 
nearly  29  mm.  long,  and  thus  the  relative  lengths  of  both  sides  nearly  as  i  :  2-6. 
If  however  this  tendril,  3  mm.  in  thickness,  were  supposed  to  coil  itself  round  a 
jyupport  only  0*5  mm.  in  thickness,  an  almost  circular  coil  of  it  would  then  have  a 
length  of  only  1*6  mm.  on  the  concave  side,  and  of  20-4  mm.  on  the  convex  side  ; 
the  two  sides  would  then  stand  as  1  :  13,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  such  consider- 
able differences  in  the  length  of  the  tw^o  sides  of  a  tendril  are  possible  by  growth.  If 
on  the  contrary  the  problem  were  for  a  tendril  which  itself  is  only  0-5  ram.  thick  lo 
twine  itself  round  a  support  05  mm.,  thick,  closely  and  in  an  almost  circular  coil, 
the  inside  of  a  coil  need  only  be  i-6  mm.  long,  and  the  outer  side  4-7  mm.,  and  thus 
the  relative  lengths  of  the  inner  and  outer  sides  as  i  :  3. 

In  order  that  a  tendril  shall  cling  firmly  to  its  support,  it  is  not  suflicient  that  its 
coils  simply  lie  on  the  support ;  on  the  contrar)^  they  must  press  themselves  closely  to 
it.  That  this  actually  takes  place  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  if  tendrils  are  allowed  to 
coil  round  smooth  supports  which  are  then  withdrawn,  the  coils  at  once  become 
narrower  and  their  number  increases  (De  Vries).  This  fact  shows  at  the  same 
lime  that  the  tendril  irritated  by  contact  with  a  stipport  strives  lo  make  a  curvature 
tlic  radius  of  which  is  smaller  than  that  of  the  support,  provided  that  the  support 
is  not  too  thin  and  the  tendril  not  too  thick. 

With  regard  to  the  pressure  which  the  coils  of  a  tendril  exert  on  the  support, 
those  cases  are  very  instructive  where  thin  leaves  are  entwined  by  strong  tendrils,  and 
are  thereby  compressed  and  folded. 

Since  the  biological  object  of  tendrils  is  to  grasp  supports — usually  other 
plants— and  thus  to  enable  the  thin  stems  of  the  tendril-plant  to  climb,  it 
becomes  a  matter  of  primär)'  importance  to  bring  the  tendrils  into  contact  with 
supports;  this  is  usually  accomplished  in  a  wonderfully  complete  manner  by  the 
fact  that  at  the  time  when  they  are  irritable,  not  only  the  tendrils  themselves  but  also 
the  apex  of  the  shoot  which  bears  them  are  endowed  with  revolving  nutation,  with 
the  result  that  every  object  which  can  be  used  as  a  support,  and  which  is  by  any 
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means  brou{2:hi  wiLhin  the  area  swept  by  the  icndrils,  almost  certainly  comes  in  conlacl 
with  one.  The  apex  of  the  shoot  bearing  the  tendrils  usually  describes  elliptical  ascend- 
ing spirals,  the  course  of  which  is  com|yleted  in  from  i  to  5  hours.     As  with  twining 


FiGk  ij*— V|»p«T  ponioa  of  tlM  «»ft  of»  ciimbinf  »hoot  at  the  Vincituan  Cntefxr  {Am^^^if  Atdtr^ntmit),    »  •  Icnciril 
«Irfch  hü  eoUed  ludf  ia  tb«  ordinur  in»niwr  round  «  lutt ;  tte  teadriH  which  luve  becoiae  ftxed  to  the  wall  by  mean«  at 
'  rflPHlitett-iihe  eoierowiltt or  clupliig  ofKuu;  </  ■  i«ii<lr0  which  is  txHU  ■itiuiac— te  tip« ue cveplac «bout  on  ilie  wall«  but 
Im  «ttU  4«««M  a#clik{i(Bf  oni*ii*  (  r  jrounK  tendrils. 

Stems  SO  also  with  tendrils,  a  pronounced  positive  helioiropisni  would  often  carry  them 
away  from  the  support  *  and  would  therefore  be  injurious.  Some  in  fact  appear  to  be 
not  heliotropic  at  all  {Pt'sum  according  to  Darwin),  in  others  a  feeble  positive  helio- 
tropism  makes  itself  evident  by  the  fact  that  the  circular  nutating  movemcni  lakes 
place  more  quickly  towards  the  light  than  away  from  it*    Sor  »articularly 
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those  of  Amptlopsis  hederacea  (the  Virginian  Creeper),  and  Bignonia  caprtolata,  have 
the  remarkable  property  of  developing  broad  cushions  of  tissue  at  the  apices  of  iheir 
branches,  when  they  remain  for  some  time  in  contact  with  hard  bodies;  these 
cushions  apply  themselves  to  rough  surfaces  like  suckers,  and  thus  make  it  possible 
for  the  plants  mentioned  to  climb  up  vertical  walls,  when  they  find  no  thin  supports 
around  which  to  twine»  In  this  case  it  is  evidenlly  important  that  the  tendrils  should 
turn  towards  the  wall  serving  as  a  support,  in  order  to  fix  themselves  to  it»  and 
this  is  attained  by  means  of  negative  heliotropism.  which  drives  the  tendrils  towards 
the  wall  shaded  by  the  foliage,  where  they  then,  in  virtue  of  their  nutations,  make 
N'arious,  one  might  almost  say  groping,  movements,  and  glide  over  the  surface,  dipping 
especially  into  depressions  and  cracks,  and  then  develot>e  their  attaching  discs. 

I  now  pass  on  to  the  twining  plants,  which  have  abeady  been  shortly  characterised 
at  the  commencement  of  this  lecture.  In  the  first  place  stress  is  once  more  to  be  laid  on 
the  fact  that  we  are  here  concerned  not  with  special  climbing  organs  springing  frotn 
the  shoot-axis,  but  with  the  shoot-axis  itself  which  supports  the  foliage-leaves  and 
flowers,  and  which  is  at  the  same  lime  adapted  for  climbing  up  supports»  The 
function  of  a  twining  shoot-axis  is  to  twine  round  an  upright  support  in  the  direction 
of  a  spiral  line,  and  to  apply  itself  so  close  to  it  that,  by  means  of  the  mutual 
friction  it  clings  sufficiently  fast  to  the  support,  not  to  shdc  off  from  it  again  even 
under  the  weight  of  the  appendages ;  the  latter  event  does  happen,  indeed,  even 
with  the  best  of  twining  plants,  if  the  surface  of  their  vertical  support — a  rod  for 
instance — is  too  smooth  to  furnish  a  strong  mutual  friction.  This  explains  why  most 
twining  shoot-axes  tend  themselves  to  have  very  rough  surfaces,  provided  by  means 
of  torsion-ridges  and  furrows,  or  curved,  hook-like,  silicilied  hairs,  &c. :  never- 
theless, there  are  also  twining  plants  the  shoot-axis  of  which  is  perfectly  smooth, 
e.  g.  Bawiea  volubilis. 

One  of  the  chief  differences  which  distinguish  twining  shoots  from  tendrils,  mast 
be  understood  from  the  beginning,  and  clearly  borne  in  mind ;  namely,  ttiAt 
twining  plants  only  coil  themselves  round  and  climb  up  upright  supports.  This 
distinguishes  them  at  once  from  tendrils,  which  are  able  to  coil  themselves  round 
horizontal  as  well  as  upright  supports,  and  downwards  as  well  as  upwards.  It 
appears  to  be  best  dial  the  upright  support  of  a  twining  plant  should  stand  quite 
vertical,  though  it  is  not  impossible  for  these  plants  to  twine  round  obliquely  upright 
supports :  it  appears  that  these  may  be  regarded  as  still  not  unfavourably  situated 
even  when  the  angle  with  the  horizon  is  as  much  as  45°,  The  majority  of  twining 
plants,  however,  are  no  longer  able  to  twine  actively  if  their  support  forms  a 
smaller  angle  with  the  horizon,  although  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  under  peculiar 
circumstances,  some  climbing  plants  are  able  to  make  a  few  turns  round  even  hori- 
zontal supports.  In  our  furtlier  considerations  we  shall  always  assume  for  the  sake 
of  simplicity  that  we  have  to  do  with  nearly  vertical  supports, 

A  further  point,  conspicuous  even  on  superficially  regarding  the  matter,  lies  in 
the  fact  that  twining  shoot-axes  wind  tliemselves  round  the  support  in  a  definite 
direction,  according  to  the  species  of  plant  in  each  case.  The  Hop,  the  Honeysuckle 
(Loniccra  caprifolium\  and  a  few  less  well  known  plants  such  as  Tamus  elephaniipts^ 
Polygonum  scandtm,  Sic,  twine  to  the  right,  as  we  are  in  the  habit  of  sapng — i.  e.  from 
the  right  below  to  the  left  above  as  one  looks  at  the  support ;  but  the  majority  of 
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twming  plants  twine  to  the  left — i.  e,  from  the  left  below  to  the  right  above  when  the 
plant  and  its  support  are  looked  at  from  the  exterior.  The  latter  is  the  case,  for 
example,  wilh  the  Bindweeds  (Conifolvutus  and  Ipomtra),  AristolocHia,  the  Kidney 
Bean  {Phauolm\  and  a  few  less  known  plants  such  as  Tftunhergia,  Jasminiumt 
Asckptas  carnosay  Mtmsp^rmum  tanadmse,  &c.  Nevertheless,  not  aU  species  are  con- 
stant as  to  the  direction  in  which  they  twine ;  in  the  case  of  Blumenbachia  hkrifia^ 
one  of  ibe  Loasaceae,  it  is  easy  to  observe  that  not  only  different  shoots  of  the  same 
stock  twine  to  ihe  right  or  left,  but  it  happens  here,  even  commonly,  that  the  same 
shoot  after  having  twined  to  the  right  for  some  lime,  grows  straight  upwards  for  a  bit 
and  then  twines  to  the  left,  and  vice  versa.  According  to  Charles  Darwin,  something 
of  the  same  kind  takes  place  in  the  case  of  Scyphanttis  elegans  and  HihUrtia  drntaia^ 
though  these  are  rare  exceptions. 

The  first  inlernodes  of  twining  shoots,  whether  arising  directly  from  the  seed  as 
in  the  Kidney  Bean,  or  as  lateral  shoots  from  root-stocks  as  m  the  Bindweed 
{Convohuhts\  or  from  sub-aferial  perennial  parts  as  in  Arisiolothia^  are  not  as  yet 
capable  of  twining,  but  grow  erect  without  supports.  It  is  not  until  the  following 
internodes  of  the  same  shoot  are  developed  that  it  is  able  to  twine  round  a  support ; 
these  internodes  first  elongate  considerably,  the  foliage-leaves  meanwhile  growing 
out  very  slowly,  and  even  30-50  cm.  from  the  lip  the  leaves,  separated  by  long 
Internodes,  are  still  in  the  bud*slale. 

In  consequence  uf  its  own  weight  the  elongated  apex  of  the  shoot  inchnes 
to  one  side,  and  in  this  position  its  revolving  nutation  begins— a  rotatory  move- 
ment which  i.s  produced,  without  the  co-operation  of  external  stimuli,  by  growth 
in  length  taking  place  progressively  along  various  longitudinal  lines  on  the  surface 
more  rapidly  than  along  corresponding  lines  on  the  sides  opposite.  By  these  means  the 
freely  pendent  apex  describes  a  curve,  commonly  in  the  form  of  a  drawn  out  S,  but 
which  is  properly  a  portion  of  a  very  elongated  open  spiral.  This  freely  hanging 
portion  is  in  constant  movement,  whence  the  apex  is  carried  round  in  a  circle  or 
ellipse.  If  a  plant  which  twines  to  the  right,  such  as  the  Hop,  is  taken,  and  a 
longitudinal  black  line  painted  on  this  portion  of  the  shoot-axis,  so  that  it  lies 
on  the  convex  side  when  the  bud  is  pointing  to  the  South,  the  painted  mark  is 
found  subsequently,  when  the  bud  inclines  to  the  West,  to  lie  laterally  on  the 
north  flank ;  as  the  bud  then  proceeds  round  to  the  North,  the  mark  comes  to  lie 
on  the  concave  side ;  and»  later  still,  when  the  bud  points  to  the  East,  it  again  lies 
[laterally  on  the  north  flank  of  the  shoot-axis.  These  revolving  nutations  are  com- 
Ipleled  in  quickly  and  vigorously  growing  plantü  in  from  i  to  2  hours,  or  sometimes 
even  in  half  an  hour,  so  that  in  long  pendent  shoot-apices,  the  circuLir  movement  on 
a  hot  summer's  day  can  be  directly  seen :  in  other  cases,  however,  it  requires  many 
hours  10  complete  a  revolution.  As  a  rule  two  or  three  of  the  younger  internodes 
exhibit  revolving  nutation  at  the  same  time,  and  since  these  are  all  in  differeni  phases 
of  growth,  the  curvature  of  nutation  of  the  older  usually  does  not  coincide  with  that 
of  the  younger  one.  As  new  internodes  develope  from  the  bud  they  also  begin 
10  nutate»  the  older  ones  ceasing  the  movement ;  a  new  form  of  movement  then 
takes  place  in  the  latter,  viz.  Torsion — i.e.  the  angles  of  tlie  older  interaodes 
obtain  a  spiral  twist  round  the  true  axis  of  growth,  very  much  as  the  in- 
dindual  fibres  of  a  cord  are  twisted  rounc*  v  here  mention  at 
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ihe  same  time  that,  in  ihe  explanation  of  twining,  loo  much  importance  has  been  aitri- 
buted  to  these  torsions«  as  follows  from  the  fact  that  some  twining  plants  (e.  g.  ßauiea 

volubilis  and  species  of  Cusruia)  exhibit  no  such 
phenomenon  at  all;  moreover  the  torsions  referred 
to  only  make  their  appearance  as  a  rule  alter  ihe 
shoot-axis  has  already  become  closely  vouml 
round  a  support^  though  in  other  cases  it  is 
\>^..x-^lpH  "^^"^^^^  true    they  extend   close   up   to  the  bud,  as  in 

^^*^  rflj  the  Hop  and   the  Bindweed  (Conrofrulus),     Ii 

*''  '"'  must   be    admiUed    that    the  study  of  the  me- 

chanics of  the  twining  of  twining  plants  is  ren- 
dered difficult  in  the  highest  degree  by  these 
torsions ;  but  on  the  other  hand  it  is  esiabliiUied 
that  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  a  bye-phenome- 
non only,  as  an  adaptation  the  better  to  fix  the 
stem  to  the  support  around  which  it  has  already 
l)ccome  twined,  and  1  shall  subsequently  refer 
to  yet  another  useful  effect  of  the  torsions  in 
shoots  which  have  not  yet  twined  round  a  sup- 
jjortj  as  well  as  to  the  fact  that  another  torsion» 
which  is  usually  scarcely  noticed,  is  necessarily 
and  obviously  combined  with  tMining  itself.  It 
will  certainly  facilitate  the  understanding  of  the 
matter,  however,  if  I  lake  no  further  notice  of 
all  these  torsions  for  the  time  being,  simply  add- 
ing that  the  direction  of  the  revolving  nutation 
always  coincides  with  tlial  of  the  torsions  and 
with  the  spiral  lines  described  round  the  suppott« 
Let  us  now  return  to  the  revolving  nutation 
of  the  free  pendent  apex.  It  is  obvious  that  this, 
which  is  usually  very  long — not  rarely  50-80  cm. 
— must  during  its  sweeping  circular  movement 
occasionally  come  in  contact  with  a  support,  a 
thin  stem  or  a  stick,  &c. ;  like  a  tendril  which  is 
still  nutating  in  a  similar  manner,  ihe  free  sweeping 
apex  of  the  twining  plant  behaves  much  as  a  man 
whose  arm  is  extended  horizontally  and  groping 
towards  all  points  of  the  compass  in  order  to 
fasten  on  a  support.  In  fact,  the  twining  plant 
seeks  in  this  manner  to  reach  a  support,  and 
when  it  meets  with  such  with  tlie  anterior  portion 
of  the  sweeping  apex»  the  part  of  the  apex  lying  towards  the  bud  curves 
round  it,  and  grows  spirally  up  it-  The  uppermost  coils  of  the  spiral  which 
the  apex  of  the  shoot  throws  round  the  supports  are  usually  nearly  horizontal ; 
but  as  the  apex  goes  on  creeping  further  up  the  stem  in  this  form,  tlie  inlemodcs 
sittsated   further  behind  undergo  still  further  elongation.     On   the  one   hand   the 
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Uppermost  coüs  of  the  shoot  are  passively  driven  up  the  supjKirt  by  Uiese  lower 
internodes,  since  they  only  lie  loosely  on  it ;  on  the  other  band  the  older  coils  thus 
become  steeper  and  more  erect.  Hence  it  is  commonly  found,  especially  -with  thin 
smooth  supports,  that  the  lower  already  completely  developed  parts  of  the  shoot-axis, 
run  round  the  support  in  steep  longdrawn  coils,  whereas  the  uppermost  coils  He 
nearly  horizontally,  or  obliquely  with  a  slight  gradient.  Subsequently,  as  they  become 
older,  they  also  ascend  more  steeply.  This  is  particularly  clear  in  the  case  of 
thick  shoot-axes,  such  as  those  of  the  Hop  or  the  Blue  Bindweed  {Ipomcea)  when 
twining  round  a  cord  or  a  wire :  where  the  support  is  thick,  it  is  due  to  purely 
mechanical  causes  that  even  the  fully  developed  older  turns  are  not  very  steep. 

The  terminal  bud  of  the  twining  shoot  is  often  applied  continuously  close  to 
the  support  vhen  the  latter  is  sufficiently  thick;  but  where  the  support  is  thinner  it 
often  happens  that  the  uppermost  coil  of  the  stem  is  twined  quite  loosely  round  the 
»u]iport,  or  presses  on  it  only  at  one  point.  In  other  cases  again  the  bud  may  be 
cuned  sharply  downwards  close  to  the  support,  or  even  outwards  and  away  from  it,  or 
upwards,  evidently  in  consequence  of  nutations  and  torsions  occurring  in  the  upper- 
most parts  of  the  twining  stem. 

As  regards  the  true  cause  of  twining  and  its  mechanism,  no  completely  clear 
insight  into  the  matter  has  as  yet  been  obtained.  The  twining  of  twining  plants 
is  not  so  well  understood  as  the  coiling  of  tendrils,  and  the  views  on  the  matter  do 
not  agree  as  to  whether  irritabiJity  is  in  twining  plants  likewise  the  important  factor. 
Where  the  circumstances  are  so  involved  it  is  perhaps  better  to  put  together  the  most 
important  results  of  observation,  without  adopting  any  theory. 

I  lay  especial  stress  in  the  first  place  on  the  fact  that  in  the  twining  of  twining 
plants  some  form  of  geotropism — i.  e.  an  influence  due  to  gravitation — very  evidently 
plays  a  conspicuous  part :  this  results  from  the  following  observations.  On  growing 
a  twining  plant — ^e.  g.  a  Kidney  Bean,  Bindweed,  or  Hop— in  a  pot  until  it  has 
climbed  up  a  rod,  and  then  inverting  the  whole  plant  together  with  its  pot  so  that  the 
pot  is  uppermost  and  the  twining  apex  of  the  plant  lowermost,  the  youngest  two  or 
three  coils  of  the  shoot  loosen  themselves  from  the  rod,  and  the  terminal  bud,  first 
becoming  free,  turns  sideways,  and  dien  erects  itself  and  again  grows  upwards  close 
to  the  rod.  Mere  up-turning  tlius  ^e^  erses  the  twining  round  the  suppf»rt  which  has 
already  been  accomplished  so  far  as  concerns  parts  of  the  shoot  which  are  still  grow- 
ing, though  the  parts  which  are  ftilly  developed  and  wound  round  Uie  support  arc 
not  further  aflfected. 

If  a  twining  plant  grown  in  a  pot  and  provided  with  a  support,  is  laid  horizontally, 
the  terminal  bud  in  like  manner  loosens  itself  from  the  support  and  directs  itself  at 
once  vertically  upwards,  and  if  the  pot  and  support  are  rotated  for  several  hours  in  a 
direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  coils  of  the  support,  those  parts  of  the  shoot  which 
are  still  capable  of  growth  gradually  uncoil  themselves.  To  remark  it  by  the  way,  it 
obWously  follows  from  these  obsen^ations  that  twining  plants  (apart  from  special 
circumstances)  are  unable  to  twine  round  a  support  either  iu  a  horizontal  or  in  an 
inverted  position,  and  dicrc  is  certainly  no  doubt  that  this  behaviour  depends 
upon  an  influence  of  gravitation  which  cannot  be  immediately  id-ntiüed  with  the 
ordinary  geotropism  of  orthotropic  shoot-axes. 

There  is   a  second  series   of  facts  of,  if  possible,  still   greal  r-e, 
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since  ihey  show  that  twining  plants  are  able  to  make  spiral  cun'es,  even  wiibouC 
a  support,  very  similar  lo  those  they  make  when  twining  round  a  support ; 
only  it  is  necessary  in  this  case  that  they  are  by  some  means  maintained  in  an 
upright  position.  Hugo  de  Vries  (1873)  fastened  a  fine  thread  to  the  terminal 
buds  of  the  freely  sweeping  shoot-apices  of  Kidney  Beans  and  various  other  t>%iniDg 
plants  (Pharbiiis  hcdiraaa  and  Quamocitt  luteola\  and,  by 
means  of  a  small  weight  of  2-3  grams,  carried  the  thread 
over  a  pulley  so  that  the  apex  of  the  shoot  was  drawn 
vertically  upwards.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days  spiral  turns 
were  develop<}d,  and  after  the  portion  of  the  apex  here  under 
consideration  was  fully  grown,  he  obser\*ed  torsions  on  it  at 
the  same  lime  (though  the  number  of  both  was  such  that 
no  causal  connection  between  them  could  be  estabUshed)» 
just  as  if  the  shoot  had  twined  round  a  rod.  De  Vries  also 
fixed  a  revohnng  shoot-apex  by  gumming  lo  a  rod  the  side 
which  was  posterior  during  the  revolution,  and  obtained  a 
half  to  a  whole  spiral  turn. 

The  experiment  with  the  thread  is  particularly  instructtve, 
and  I  have  also  obtained  excellent  results  with  it :  it  suffices 
to  employ  a  weight  just  sufficient  to  pull  the  thin  shoot-apex 
upright.  With  Poiygonum  dunutorum  and  Apia  tuhtrosa  1 
obtained  in  this  manner  in  15-16  hours  1-2  complete  spiral 
turns,  as  well  as  torsions.  In  these  experiments,  as  De  Vries 
noticed,  the  essential  point  is  only  the  prevention  of  nutations 
— ^i.  e.  of  the  circular  sweeping  movement  of  the  apex.  There 
are,  however»  various  other  causes  which  promote  the  develop- 
ment of  free  turns  in  the  absence  of  a  support — above  all,  the 
continued  upright  position  of  the  growing  shoot.  This  may 
be  elegantly  demonstrated  by  cutting  off  the  apical  portions 
20-30  cm.  long  of  shoots  of  the  Hop,  the  Red  Bindweed 
{^Ipomaa  purpurea),  Mtnisptrmum  canadense^  Dioscorea  äi- 
/fl/wj,  &c.,  which  have  been  grown  in  the  open,  and  as  yet 
have  not  attached  themselves  to  supports,  but  are  nearly 
straight,  or  curved  into  the  form  of  a  long  S,  and  placing  them 
in  a  glass  cylinder  30-40  cm.  high  and  5-8  cm.  in  diameter, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  are  a  few  cubic  centimetres  of  water. 
Under  these  circumslances  the  shoots  grow  actively  and 
elongate  5-10  cm.,  and  in  the  course  of  2-3  days  tliere  arc 
developed  2-4  complete  spiral  turns,  which  present  exactly 
the  same  appearance  as  if  the  shoot  had  wound  itself  round  a  rod  of  1-5-3  cm. 
diameter.  Here  also  the  upper  parts  of  the  coiled  shoot  (cf.  Fig.  380)  are  almost  or 
quite  horizontal.  The  further  down  the  coiled  parts  of  the  shoot  lie,  and  the  older 
they  are,  the  sleeper  and  narrower  they  are,  exactly  as  if  the  shoot  had  twined  round 
a  thin  support.  No  essential  difference  whatever  is  lo  be  found.  If  the  glass  cylinder 
containing  such  a  shoot  is  now  simply  laid  horizontally  on  the  table,  and  rotated 
through  90*^  about  every  hour,  so  that  every  side  of  the  spiral  shoot-apex  is  in  turn 
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directed  doiMiwards,  the  spiral  turns  uncoil  themselves  again,  and  the  whole  shoot 
becomes  perfectly  straight.  Il  is  even  possible  to  produce  spiral  turns  in  the  shoot 
a  second  time  by  again  placing  the  cylinder  upright. 

But  even  when  the  plants  are  left  to  themselves  in  ttie  open  there  are  frequently 
formed,  as  previous  observers  had  already  found,  free  turns  which  embrace  no 
support.  This  occurs  very  often  in  the  manner  shown  in  Fig.  381,  when  the 
twining  apex  grows  out  beyond  the  rod  up  which  it  had  climbed,  if  at  the  same  time 
the  now  free  shoot-apex  is  sufficiently  light  and  rigid  to  maintain  its  erect  position.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  very  flexible  and  grows  rapidly  in  length,  it  falls  into  a  horizontal 
or  oblique  position,  and  begins  to  describe 
circular  movements  which  lead  to  the  for- 
mation not  of  close  spiral  coils  but  only  of 
oi)en  S-shaped  curves. 

We  now  come  to  the  question  why 
the  free,  horizontally  sweeping  shoots 
make  no  spiral  turns.  In  the  first  place 
we  have  already  seen  that  the  apex 
of  a  twining  plant  coiled  round  a  rod, 
spontaneously  uncoils  itself  from  the  rod 
if  the  plant  is  laid  in  a  horizontal  position 
and  slowly  rotated ;  and,  as  I  ha\  e  said 
above,  even  the  spiral  coils  produced  in  a 
glass  cylinder  again  become  straight  if  the 
whole  is  laid  in  a  horizontal  position  and 
slowly  rotated.  But  -ci  long  thin  sweeping 
shoot-apex  finds  itself  in  the  same  position  ; 
as  its  posterior  parts  make  torsions  the 
anterior  pliant  apical  portion  is  thereby 
passively  rotated,  as  if  it  had  been  fastened 
to  a  horizontal  rotating  axis — a  movement 
which  I  shall,  for  reasons  which  will  appear 
later,  designate  klinostat-movemcnl.  By 
this  means  the  pendent,  freely  sweeping 
and  nutating  shoot-apex,  is  placed  in  the 
same  ]>osition  as  a  pot*plant  twining  round 

a  rod,  which  when  placed  horizontally  and  slowly  rotated,  again  uncoils  itself  from 
the  rod. 

I  am  indeed  convinced  that  the  prevention  of  the  formation  of  spiral  turns  in 
free-growing  shoots,  simply  in  consequence  of  this  klinostat-movement,  is  of  great 
use  for  tlie  plant ;  for  if  every  free  sweeping  shoot  were  to  make  spiral  turns,  it 
would  be  impossible  for   it  to  seize   a  support,  whereas  if  this  is  prevented  by 
means  of  the  klinostat-movement  the  apex  of  the  shoot  maintains  a  form  wi 
enables   it   to   coil   round   a   support   immediately   it   comes   in   conl 
Darwin   and   De  Vrien  had  already  mentioned  the  easily  demonst 
feebly  growing  shoots   of  twining  plants  make  free  coils  which 
greatest  resemblance  to  old,  free,  coiled-up  tendrils,  and  I  ara  ( 
L3J  ^  X 
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caiise  in  both  cases  may  be  essentially  the  same;  as  in  ihe  case  of  a  tendril  which  is^l 
siill  straight  but  actively  growing  in  length,  so  also  in  the  case  of  the  shoots  of^l 
t^xnning  plants,  so  long  as  they  are  still   elongating,  the  tendency  to  make  spin!  " 
coils  exists,  but  the  tendency  is  not  exhibited,  or  only  to  an  insignilicant  extent, 
simply  in  consequence  of  the  rapid  growth.     If  the  growth  is  enfeebled,  however,  and 
approaches  complete  extinction,  the  side  which  will  Ije  concave  on  coiling  first  ceases 
lo  grow  entirely,  while  the  opposite  one  continues  to  elongate  for  some  time  longer 
as  the  growing  side.     It  thus  happens,  and  not  very  seldom,  that  even  long  pendent  M 
shoots,  which  have  found  no  support  and  therefore  have  their  growth  interfered  with,  ™ 
finally  make  several  corkscrew-like  turns,  and  then  die  off  altogether,  as  1  have  often 
observed  in  the  case  of  Dioscarea  bataius  and  D.  Japonka,     But  it  happens  much 
more  frequently  that  feeble  shoots  before  they  cease  to  grow  altogether,  first  give  up 
their  circular  nutation,  suddenly  erect  themselves,  and  then,  in  the  course  of  several 
days,  make  2-5  corkscrew-like,  and  usually  very  narrow  fiat  coUs,  and  then  cease 
growing  altogether.     In  this  case  there  are  evidendy  two  factors  working  together 
to  ihe  same  end ;  on  the  one  hand,  the  tendency  already  referred  to,  resembling  that  oT^I 
tendrils,  to  roll  lhem>:elves  up  spirally ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  vertical  position  due  lo 
geotropic  erection,  and  which  even  in  vigorously  growing  shoots  induces  the  forma- 
tion of  free  coils. 

It  w^ill,  however,  certainly  need  further  and  very  careful  researches  to  derive  the 
mechanical  theory  of  twining  from  the  statements  just  made,  and  which  I  put  foru  ard 
simply  as  facts. 

It  is  a  question  as  )'et  undecided  whether  twining  shoot-axes  are  irritable.  The 
question  was  answered  in  the  aflirmaiive  on  insuflkienl  grounds  by  Moht  (1827)  to 
whom  we  ow^e  the  first  useful  investigation  of  twining  plaiHs;  but  subsequently 
denied  on  still  less  sufficient  grounds  by  Darwin.  From  De  Vries'  researches  tbe 
question  also  appeared  to  me  to  be  decided  in  the  negative;  but  a  more  careful 
apprehension  of  t^e^term  irritability  gives  the  matter  another  aspect.  When  Darwin 
denies  irritability  to  twining  plants  because  they  make  no  twining  movements  when 
slightly  pressed  or  rubbed,  it  is  much  as  if  sensitiveness  to  fight  were  denied  to 
the  retina  of  the  eye  because  mere  rubbing  of  the  eye-lid  does  not  produce  vision. 
The  better  reasons  which  De  Vries  adduces  against  the  irritability  cannot  be  so 
quickly  disposed  of,  though  in  my  opinion  they  cannot  be  maintaineil. 

It  is  above  all  important  what  is  meant  by  the  word  irritabihty.  I  understand 
by  this  term,  as  already  said,  that  kind  of  reaction  which  the  living  organism  ex- 
clusively, as  such  and  in  consequence  of  its  vital  capacity,  exhibits  towards  external 
influences.  When  it  is  found  then  that  an  inverted  twining  plant  spontaneously 
uncoils  itself  again  from  the  support,  when  the  apex  coiled  round  a  support  and 
artificially  uncoiled  spontaneously  straightens  itself  and  nutates,  when  merely  placing 
the  shoot  erect  causes  it  to  make  spiral  turns  as  if  it  had  a  support — I  find  in  all 
this  the  essential  characteristics  of  irritability  in  the  above  sense,  though  of  course  it 
aflbrds  no  explanation  of  the  true  mechanism  of  twining. 

The  irritabihty  of  twining  shoot-axes,  however,  comes  in  not  merely  as  one  of  the 
causes  of  twining.  I  have  for  many  years  observed  thousands  of  twining  plants 
throughout  ilieir  lives,  and  found  that  vigorous  shoots  when  they  grow  out  beyond 
the   ?up|)ort   or  meet  with  none  at  all,  become  moribund;    it  is  easy  lo  observe 
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ihat  a  shoot  which  has  been  growing  for  some  lime  without  a  support,  on  being 
afforded  opportunity  to  twine  round  a  support  obtains  after  a  few  days  a  new 
lease  of  life,  so  to  speak,  and  grows  much  more  actively.  Here,  then,  we  have  an 
effect  similar  to  that  met  with  in  the  case  of  tendril-plants,  where  likewise  the  whole 
plant  attains  greater  vigour  when  it  can  employ  its  tendrils. 

With  regard  to  the  question  as  to  the  irritability  of  twining  plants  being  a  cause 
of  twining  itself,  the  fact  must  moreover  be  mentioned  that  by  no  means  ail  twining 
plants  agree  in  this  respect.  It  was  long  ago  made  known  by  Mohl  that  ihe 
Dodder  {Cuscu/a)  is  impelled  by  mere  continued  contact  with  a  support  to  twine 
closely  around  it,  exactly  like  a  tendril;  these  plants,  however,  are  at  the  same 
time  slightly  geotropic,  and  as  they  twine  they  thus  tend  to  ascend,  in  which 
they  resemble  twining  plants.  A  few  more  words,  again,  as  to  the  leaf-stalks  of 
Lygodium;  tljese,  as  is  usually  said,  behave  exactly  like  twining  shoot-axes,  and 
in  fact  exhibit  the  greatest  possible  similarity  to  them  ;  yet  Mohl  with  equal  right 
designates  them  as  tendrils.  According  to  my  observations,  in  fact,  the  leaf-stalks 
of  Lygodium  act  at  the  same  time  both  as  tendrils  and  twining  plants :  tendrils  in  so 
far  as  they  are  induced  to  twine  round  a  sopport,  exactly  like  true  tendrils^  only  by 
continued  contact ;  while  they  resemble  twining  plants  in  that  they  nin  round  the 
stem  only  upwards,  though  in  doing  this  they  can,  like  Blumcfihachia.,  alter  the  direction 
of  the  spirals. 

The  opposite  extreme  is  afforded  by  the  peduncles  of  the  female  inflorescence  of 
the  water-plant  Vailisncria,  which  are  often  more  than  a  metre  long  and  about  as  thick 
as  sewing-thread.  At  the  period  when  fertilization  takes  place  these  long  filaments  are 
extended  in  order  that  the  female  flowers  may  float  on  tlie  surface  of  the  water ; 
after  fertilization,  however,  the  filament  contracts  in  close  spirals  like  a  cork-screw, 
evidently  because  the  one  side  shortens  or  the  other  lengthens,  just  as  in  the  case 
of  the  coiling  up  of  tendrils  or  erect  twining  shoots  which  h:i\v  met  with  no 
support. 

Unfortunately  there  is  not  space  here  to  render  clearer  the  question  as  to  the 
true  nature  of  twining  shoot-axes,  though  I  must  still  mention  one  or  two  of  the 
more  important  facts. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  upper  end  of  a  spirally  wound  twining 
stem  makes  flat  and  nearly  horizontal  turns,  whereas  the  older  turns,  further 
removed  from  the  bud,  are  steeper;  and  the  same  is  the  case  when  no  support  is 
present.  In  other  words,  the  turns  are  at  first  flat  and  become  higher  and  steeper  with 
increasing  age,  especially  when  the  support  is  thin.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  questioned 
ihat  this  change  is  due  to  the  influence  of  gravitation ;  in  any  case  it  is  of  use  to  the 
plant,  since  when  the  coils  which  at  first  lie  only  loosely  on  the  support  raise 
themselves  and  lend  to  become  straighter,  they  must  at  the  same  time  go  on  clasping 
the  supfwrt  more  closely.  To  make  this  clear,  it  is  only  necessary  to  wind  a  flexible 
caoutchouc  tube  round  a  rod  in  loose  low  coils,  and  then  extend  the  two  ends  of  the 
tube  with  the  hands;  the  coils  will  then  become  steeper  and  apply  themselves  more 
closely  to  the  rod.  But  even  young  coils  begin  to  exert  pressure  on  the  support ;  if 
the  latter  is  smooth  and  is  then  withdrawn  from  the  coils,  they  become  closer,  exactly 
as  in  the  case  of  coiling  tendrils. 

I  stated  above  that  the  numerous  torsions  observed  on  many  iw 
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and  which  sometimes  in  the  case  of  the  Hop  and  of  the  common  Bindweed  extend 
close  up  to  the  bud,  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  problem  of  twining  proper, 
although  they  are  probably  of  use  for  fixing  the  shoots  to  the  support  eventually. 
On  the  other  hand  a  torsion  is  necessarily  connected  with  the  actual  twining  itself, 
even  in  the  case  of  twining  plants  in  which  the  above-mentioned  torsions  never 
occur,  simply  because  the  laws  of  mechanics  demand  it  Since  this  unavoidable 
torsion  is  usually  not  visible  at  all,  it  will  be  well  for  the  student  to  conWnce 
himself  of  its  necessary  existence.  Suppose  a  long  caoutchouc  tube  laid  on  the 
table  in  the  form  of  a  helix :  hold  the  outer  end  of  the  tube  fast  with  one  hand, 
.and  seize  the  inner  end  with  the  other,  and  raise  the  arm  till  the  whole  tube  stands 
vertical  on  the  table:  supposing  a  black  or  white  straight  line  to  have  been  pre- 
viously drawn  on  the  tube  so  that,  when  the  tube  lies  on  the  table  the  line  runs, 
for  instance,  on  the  convex  side  of  the  turns  of  the  helix,  it  is  then  noticed  that,  after 
the  tube  has  been  stretched  in  the  manner  described,  that  the  line  runs  round  the 
tube  in  the  form  of  a  spiral,  and  this  so  that  one  turn  of  this  torsion  line  comes  on 
each  turn  of  the  original  helix,  but  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  original  coils  of 
the  helix. 

Finally,  the  additional  remark  that  the  numbers  of  twining  plants  known  are 
greater  than  those  of  tendril-plants,  and,  like  the  latter,  they  occur  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  but  especially  in  America.  Mohl,  even  in  1827,  gave  the  numbers  of  twining 
plants  known  to  him  as  866,  and  it  is  certain  that  more  than  a  thousand  could  now 
be  enumerated. 

The  preceding  considerations  have  always  reference  to  the  young  shoot-apex 
only,  and  its  movement  on  or  without  a  support.  Further  considerations  might 
now  have  to  be  extended  to  the  other  biological  relations  of  these  plants,  and  in  this 
connection  those  twining  plants,  especially  tropical  ones,  &c.,  in  which  the  shoot-axis 
after  having  wound  round  a  support  then  developes  wood  and  secondary  cortex  by 
subsequent  growth  in  thickness,  would  be  of  peculiar  interest.  However,  we  must 
here  leave  these  matters  and  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  them. 
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It  api>cars  to  naYve  unprejudiced  mankind  a  self-evident  fact  that  a  tree,  e.g. 
a  Fir-tree,  grows  with  its  stem  upright  (in  this  case  exactly  vertical)  and  that  its  apex 
always  tends  upwards  again  in  the  same  direction ;  whereas  the  primary  root  in  hke 
manner  penetrates  the  soil  vertically  downwards.  The  main  branches  of  the  stem, 
howeverj  stand  horixontally,  and  put  forth  horizontally  lateral  branches,  and  even  the 
needle-like  leaves  of  the  Fir  lay  themselves  horizontally  in  the  plane  in  which  the 
main  branches  subdivide;  the  lateral  rootlets  springing  from  the  main  root,  again, 
have  their  proper  directions  with  respect  to  the  horizon,  they  grow  horizontally  or 
obhquely  downwards,  but  produce  in  their  turn  lateral  rootlets  of  second  and  third 
order  which  are  able  to  grow  out  in  all  directions.  Exactly  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Fir-tree,  so  with  many  thousands  of  other  plants,  although  with  some  subordinate 


'  The  older  literature  on  Gcotropism  as  well  as  on  Heliolropism,  up  to  the  year  1865,  is 
collected  and  crilids^d  in  my  '  Hamihuch  der  Experimoital- Physiologie^  pp,  38,  &c.,  and  pp.  88-1 11. 

Of  the  more  recent  works  on  Geotropism  the  following  will  be  most  serviceable  to  the 
beginner : — 

Sachs:  * Längtnivachsthum  der  Ober*  und  Unterseite  horiionta! gelegter^  sich  aufwärts  kriim- 
vuHder  Sprüsse^  (Arb  d.  bot.  hist.  zu  Wzbg.  B.  I,  p,  193), 

Sftchs:  *  über  das  IVachsthum  der  Haupt-  und Nebetrwurzeht''  (ibid.  B.  I,  pp.  385  and  584), 

Sachs:  *  Über  Wathsthum  uud  Ceotropismus  aufrechter  Stengeln'  (Flora,  1873,  pp.  321,  &€,)• 

Sachs:  *  Über  Ausschliessung  der  geoiropischen  und  heliotrüpisehen  Krümfnungen  während 
des  fVaehsens*  (Arb.  d.  bot.  Inst,  m  Wzhg.  B.  II,  p.  309),  where  I  described  the  Klinostftt  (the  idea 
of  which  had  already  been  indicated  in  my  *  //andbmh,'  1865)^  and  Ihe  horixontal  revolutioQ  as 
means  for  elimimating  heliotropic  curvatures. 

Dctlcfsen's  work  referred  to  in  the  text,  '  Über  die  twn  Danidn  behauptete  Gehirn/unkticn  dtr 
Wurzelspitzen^  is  also  found  in  Arb.  d.  bol.  Inst,  zn  Wzbg.  (B.  II»  p.  öaj). 

1  refer  the  reader,  finally,  to  the  dctailetl  description  of  gcotropic  curvatures  in  my  *  Lehrbuch* 
(IV,  Aufl.  1874,  pp.  811,  &c.). 

Of  recent  works  on  Hellotropism  I  quote  only  the  following : — 

Hermann  Mviller  Thurgau) :  *  Über  Hdiotröpismus  *  (Flora,  1876,  Nos.  5  and  6\  I  have  here 
to  remark  that  my  new  theory  of  heliolropism  was  first  published  in  the  introduction  io  this  treatise, 
aiid  that  Müller  expressly  mentions  this;  I  may  indeed  add  that  the  introduction  in  question 
consists  of  my  own  words.  It  is  therefore  not  right  that  certain  more  recent  authors  should  speak 
of  my  theory  a^  MuUer*».  In  sharp  contrast  to  my  theory  of  heliotiopism  stands  that  of  Julius 
WiesncT  in  his  very  extensive  treatise,  *  Die  heliötropischen  Erscheinungen  im  Pßant^nr^i^t»^^ 
(Denkschr.  der  kaiserl.  Akad.  der  Wis«,  in  Wien,  B.  39,  J878,  and  B.  43,  1880).  I  <- 
confidence  leave  it  to  the  future  to  decide  the  matter,  and  entcrtam  not  the  slightest  dott^ 
theory,  as  aoon  as  it  is  bat  generally  understood,  will  be  accepted  oq  all  sides. 
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differences  as  regards  the  lateral  shoots  and  roots ;  the  petioles  especially  of  most 
plants  lend  to  direct  themselves  obliquely  upwards,  and  the  laminae  to  place  ihem- 
selves  so  that  the  rays  of  light  fall  i^erfiendicularly  on  their  surface. 

There  are,  however,  many  other  plants  the  shoots  of  which  do  not  become 
erect,  and  which  have  no  primary  root  penetrating  vertically  into  the  earth; 
plants  which  creep  horizontally  on  tlie  soil,  or  cling  close  to  the  oblique  or  vertical 
surfaces  of  rocks,  walls,  trees,  Sec,  and  extend  themselves  upwards  or  laierally. 
There  are  also  numerous  leaf-fonning  shoots  whichj  like  primary  roots,  penetrate 
vertically  downwards  into  the  soil,  or  permeate  it  obliquely  or  even  horizontally,  and 
in  general  we  find  that  the  various  organs  of  one  and  the  same  plant  assume  the 
most  various  directions  with  regard  to  the  horizon  of  the  situation  they  may  happen 
to  occupy.  Frequently  it  also  happens  that  an  organ  grows  when  young  in  a  different 
direction  from  that  followed  subsequently ;  this  is  verj'  conspicuous  with  the  branches 
of  most  species  of  Ptnus,  the  spring-shoots  of  which  stand  creel  and  subsequently 
assume  slowly  the  horizontal  position. 

It  is  clear  iliat  the  whole  aspect  of  a  plant  depends  essentially  upon  these 
different  directions  of  growth  of  its  different  organs,  as  is  at  once  intelligible  if  one 
supposes  all  the  roots  and  lateral  shoots  of  a  Fir  to  grow  vertically  upwards  like 
the  main  stem ;  we  should  then  have,  instead  of  the  beautiful  tree-form,  an  ugly 
shapeless  conglomerate  of  organs,  and  the  whole  would  be  entirely  inca]>able  of 
maintaining  its  existence,  because  none  of  the  various  organs  would  then  be  in  a 
position  to  discharge  their  proper  functions. 

This  very  simple  reflection  shows  at  once  that  peculiar  causes  must  exist  to 
compel  the  different  organs  of  one  and  the  same  plant  to  assume  different  and 
fixed  directions  for  each  organ,  with  respect  to  the  horizon.  One  of  these  causes, 
as  with  all  vital  phenomena,  lies  in  the  nature,  i.e.  in  the  internal  structure  o^ 
the  organ  itself;  another  cause  is  the  influence  of  some  external  force  on  this 
structure  of  the  organ,  and  it  is  in  fact,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  gravi- 
tation— the  gravitating  force  of  the  earth,  or  the  general  attraction  of  mass  between 
the  earth  and  tlie  minutest  particles  of  the  plant-organs — which  acts  on  the  latter 
in  such  a  way  that  they  are  compelled  to  grow  in  definite  directions  with  respect  to 
the  horizon,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  under  definite  angles  with  respect  to 
tlie  vertical  at  tlieir  position.  This  latter  is  indeed  only  the  direction  of  the  resultant 
of  all  the  attractive  forces  of  the  whole  earth  on  a  definite  point  in  the  organ  of 
a  plant.  If  it  is,  however,  as  we  now  know  definitely,  tlie  gravitation  of  the  earth 
which  causes  the  organs  of  a  plant  to  assume  their  sj>ecifically  peculiar  direc- 
tions with  respect  to  the  horizon,  it  follows  directly  that  the  specific  differences 
in  their  directions  of  growth  can  only  be  due  to  the  differences  in  their  internal 
organization :  the  gravitation  of  the  earth  acts  on  every  cell  of  the  plant  in  the 
same  direction  and  with  the  same  force,  and  if  the  organs  are  nevertheless  caused 
to  react  differently  thereby,  the  cause  can  only  be  sought  in  a  difference  of  the 
internal  structure  of  the  organ  itself.  But  as  in  almost  all  cases  of  irritability  in 
the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  it  is  this  very  peculiarity  of  structure  con- 
ditioning the  reaction,  which  is  not  perceptible  to  the  senses;  even  the  highest 
powers  of  the  microscope  leach  us  nothing  as  to  why  the  apex  of  a  Fir-stera  grows 
upwards,  and  the  tip  of  a  lateral  shoot  horizontally,  under  the  influence  of  gravitation. 
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and  perhaps  nothing  brings  out  tlje  point  licre  at  issue  so  mudi  as  ihe  fact  that 
llie  non-cellular  plants  behave,  with  reference  to  geotropism,  exactly  like  those  with 
cellular  blruclurc,  whence  also  every  explanation  of  these  phenomena  which  is 
based  on  differences  of  cellular  structure  must  be  at  once  put  aside  as  false. 

The  fact  here  trealed  of  generally  may  be  expressed  as  follows.  If  the  parts 
of  a  plant  are  displaced  by  any  cause  whatever  out  of  their  original  customary 
position  into  a  different  one,  ihey  become  cur\'ed  until  they  again  assume 
the  same  inclination  towards  the  horizon  as  before.  This  Cür\'ature,  however,  is 
caused  exclusively  by  growth,  and  hence  only  those  organs  which  are  stil! 
capable  of  growth  can  regain  their  normal  and  original  position  with  respect  to  the 
horizon.  If  a  plant  grown  in  a  flower-pot,  for  instance,  is  laid  ^-ith  its  pot 
horizontally,  alJ  those  parts  which  are  already  completely  developed  retain  the 
new  position,  and  only  those  which  are  still  capable  of  growth  commence  after 
some  time  to  cun'e  :  the  still  growing  shoot-axes,  if  they  previously  stood 
upright,  become  curved  until  ihey  again  stand  upright,  and  the  short  growing 
portion  of  the  primary  root  curves 
until  its  apex  is  again  directed  vertically 
downwards.  Parts  which  originally 
grew  horizontally  do  not  rest  until  they 
have  again  become  horizontal,  those 
usually  oblique  become  curved  until 
they  have  resumed  the  same  oblique 
position. 

In  order  lo  simplify  the  de- 
scription, I  will  first  regard  in  w*hat 
follows  tliose  organs  which  originally 
grow  vertically  upwards  or  downwards, 
and  assume  that  such  organs  have  been 
placed  in  a  horizontal  position.  Fig. 
383  will  serve  to  illustrate  what  then 
happens.     ^  is  a  diagram  of  any  seed- 

hng  whose  plumule  S  originally  grew  vertically  ujiwards,  and  its  main  root  vertically 
downwards ;  this  plant  is  now  laid  horizontally,  care  being  taken  that  it  can  go  on 
growing.  After  a  short  time  it  is  seen  that  the  plumule  has  become  curved  upwards 
as  in  S%  until  its  apex  is  directed  vertically  upwards,  and  in  like  manner  the  primary 
root  has  curved,  at  the  short  part  which  is  growing  in  length,  until  it  can  again  grow 
vertically  downwards.  It  is  the  custom  to  designate  organs  which  behave  like  this 
plumule  as  negatively  geotropic,  and  those  which  behave  like  this  primary  root  as 
positively  geotropic,  Ihe  Unes  ou  in  S  mark  a  porlion  of  the  shoot-axis  which  is  still 
growing,  and  the  negatively  geotropic  cur\'ature  may  be  especially  observed  here ;  the 
posterior  transverse  section  0  u  which  lies  at  the  limit  of  the  fully  developed  basal 
porlion  has  not  altered  its  position  to  any  marked  extent,  the  anterior  transverse 
section  0//,  on  the  contrary,  has  become  displaced  by  the  upward  curvature  into 
the  position  ou\  and  it  is  noticed  that  the  under  side  of  diis  portion  of  the  shoot  u  u' 
has  elongated  considerably,  whereas  the  upper  side  00'  has  not  elongated,  or  * 
even  become  somewhat  shorter.      A  similar  state  of  affairs  is  shown  by  the 


Fin.  3»3.— Grawini;  dowwiilKibagtBr  Crown  Tmpcrul  [frit- 
itiartit  )m/m,ifü),  the  upper  |Mfl  oT the  tulb  t  Uiltig  eul  «■*>■ 
all  roiiii'l,  in  ordcrtocxpoMthelowwpartol  the  »cape  ^.  Tl»e 
p)«nt  w»  tbeti  laid  horüontaUy.  and  after  aUnit  iM^enty  hoitn 
ÜIC  thiHJt  at  tint  strai|fht  (a)  erected  it&clf  through  i  int«  tUe 
po!^tlon  f- 
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on  ihe  root,  IT,  only  here  the  upper  and  lower  sides  behave  in  a  manner  exactly  the 
opposite  from  the  above. 

The  ponion  of  the  plumule  S  here  considered  is  again  represented  in  anotb 
manner  at  B,  the  case  here  selected  being,  it  is  true,  not  the  most  us 
though  it  is  the  most  instructive:  the  upper  side  o  a  shortens  to  o'a\  while  th 
under  side  elongates  much  more  considerably,  as  shown  by  uu\  The  curvali 
which  necessarily  results  from  the  shortening  and  lengthening  is,  ho^'ever, 
indicated  in  this  diagram,  so  that  the  relative  lengths  may  come  out  better  on  the 
straight  lines.  It  is  easily  intelligible  that  it  would  also  suffice  for  ihc  purpose 
of  curvature  if  the  upper  side  oo  retained  its  original  length,  wliile  ttu  elongar 
and  in  fact  the  line  o  o  might  elongate  if  only  u  u  showed  a  greater  elongation 
in  this  case  also  such  a  curvature  would  result  that  the  upper  side  oo  becoro 
concave,  and  the  lower  side  uu  convex.  All  these  three  cases  may  actually  be 
observed  in  the  upward  curvature.     Exactly  the  same  applies  to  tlie  diagram 


FlC  itj.— DU({rim  t. 


.:c  the  upward  Aiid  dcmoward  cun'Aturcs  due  to 
^u  i>iii»iiu  {»ec  lb«  te«t^ 


which  represents  that  part  of  a  root  in  which  cur\'ature  is  chiefly  taking  place,  onK 
that  all  the  matters  relating  to  the  upper  and  lower  sides  are  converse  to  those  in  B^ 
bringing  out  sharply  the  meaning  of  the  expressions  positively  geotropic  and 
negatively  geotropic :  B  represents  the  process  of  growth  in  a  negatively  geotropic 
organ,  C  that  in  a  positively  geotropic  one. 

We  might  now  suppose  Fig.  A  to  represent  a  germinating  non-celluIar  plant, 
such  as  Vaucheria:  in  this  case  the  whole  structure  is  a  continuous  utricle,  the 
cellulose-wall  of  which  is  indicated  by  the  outlines.  Our  observations  here  simply 
refer  to  two  equally  long  portions  o  o  and  « i^  of  the  upper  and  lower  sides  of  the 
utricle.  We  might,  however,  also  assume  this  ulricle  to  be  subdivided  by  more  or 
less  numerous  transverse  sept*  into  a  series  of  cells,  and  that  the  portion  oo^  uh^ 
represents  one  of  these  cells,  and  it  is  intelligible  that  the  above  considerations  would 
not  be  essentially  affected  thereby.  Finally,  we  may  also  assume  that  within  the 
outline  of  Fig.  A  not  only  transverse  walls  but  also  longitudinal  walls  were  preseni, 
and  that  thus  the  whole  of  the  space  included  by  the  outline  consisted  of  more  or  less 
numerous  layers  of  cell-chambers.  Even  in  tliis  case  the  diagrams  B  and  C  would 
again  serve  lo  represent  two  individual  cell-chambers,  and  we  might  suppose  the  cell 
B  just  as  well  situated  on  the  lower  side  of  the  shoot  S  as  on  its  upper  side,  and 
exactly  the  same  would  hold  good  of  the  diagram  C  with  respect  lo  the  root  W. 
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I  may  remark  here  ihal  tlie  reader  can  only  hope  to  understand  the  plienomt-na 
of  geotropism  if  he  reflects  most  carefully  on  ihe  consjderaiions  connected  with 
Fig.  383,  and  makes  them  perfectly  clear  to  himself. 

Nevertheless  die  preceding  simply  shows  how  we  have  to  figure  the  geotropic 
up  and  down  curvatures  in  space;  though  nothing  has  there  been  said  as  to  die 
cause  of  the  change.     We  may  now  attempt  to  make  this  latter  clearer. 

It  is  sufficient  then,  as  said,  to  place  juiris  capable  of  growth  out  of  their 
usual  position,  the  erect  one  for  instance,  into  another,  e.  g.  the  horizontal ;  this 
suffices  as  an  external  im]>ylse  or  stimulus,  which  alters  the  processes  of  growth  as 
shown  in  Fig.  383.  By  thus  placing  the  perpendicularly  (ujnvards  or  downwards) 
growing  parts  horizontally  or  obliquely,  however,  no  more  has  happened  than 
a  change  of  their  position  with  respect  to  the  radius  of  ihe  earth;  and  the  next 
question  is  as  to  how  far  this  can  act  as  a  stimulus  on  the  growijig  parts. 
There  is  nothing  for  it  here  but  to  suppose  the  vertical  line  representing  the 
radius  of  the  earth  as  the  direction  in  which  a  force  of  some  kind  is  acting, 
which  influences  the  growth  of  the  plant-organ,  and  that  the  main  point  is  what 
angle  this  force  makes  with  the  axis  of  growth  of  tlie  organ.  Every  change  of 
this  angle  acts  as  a  stimulus  by  which  the  growth  is  so  influenced  that  the  above 
described  differences  between  the  upper  and  lower  sides  appear,  until  the  younger 
still  growing  portions  again  stand  in  the  same  direction  to  the  radius  of  the  earth 
as  before. 

Now  there  is  but  oru  known  force  which  acts  everywhere  at  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  v  here  plants  grow,  in  the  direction  of  the  radius  of  the  earth  ;  and  that  is  gravita- 
tion — the  attraction  of  the  mass  of  the  earth.  The  mere  reflection  that  the  relaüve 
directions  of  the  organs  of  plants  of  like  kind  with  respect  to  the  earth *s  radius 
at  different  points  of  the  earth's  surface  are  the  same  tn  every  place,  shows  at 
once  that  gra\Ttation  alone  can  be  concerned  here  j  if  at  our  antipodes,  or  in  South 
America,  or  in  Japan,  and  therefore  at  the  most  different  points  on  the  globe,  the  stem 
of  a  Fir  growls  vertically  upwards  and  its  primary  root  vertically  downwards,  that  means 
in  otlier  words  that  at  each  of  these  places  the  apical  bud  of  the  stem  grows  away 
from  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  earth,  while  the  tip  of  the  primarj'  root,  on  the 
contrary,  behaves  as  if  it  were  attracted  by  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  earth;  or, 
both  organs  behave  as  if  affected  by  a  force  supposed  to  be  radiating  in  all 
directions  from  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  earth,  U'here  is,  however,  only  one 
such  force,  and  that  is  gravitation — the  attraction  of  the  mass  of  the  earth — the 
force  which  causes  a  pendulum  to  hang  downwards,  and  an  air-balloon  to  ascend 
vertically  upwards.  It  is  this  force,  therefore,  which  affects  the  growth  of  the 
plant-organ,  as  is  shown  particularly  clearly  when  the  longitudinal  axis  of  a 
plant-organ  is  placed  in  a  different  direction,  with  reference  to  gravitation,  than  that 
in  which  it  had  hitherto  been  growing,  and  it  is  well  to  notice  that  this  stimulus 
continues  until  every  organ  of  the  plant  has  resumed  that  direction  which  accords 
with  its  internal  nature;  or,  we  may  also  say,  every  plant-organ  has  its  peculiar 
proper  angle,  i.  e.  the  property  of  growing  at  a  definite  angle  with  respect  to 
the  direction  of  gravitation,  and  if  this  is  accidentally  altered,  of  curving  until  its  axis 
of  growth  again  forms  the  same  angle  with  the  vertical. 

These  reflections,  with  the  necessary  nf  thought,  should  suffice  to 
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differences  as  regards  the  laLeral  shoots  and  roots ;  the  petioles  especially  of  most 
plants  tend  to  direct  themselves  obliquely  upwards,  and  the  laminse  to  place  them- 
selves so  that  the  rays  of  lij^^ht  fall  i^erpendicularly  on  their  surface. 

There  are,  however,  many  other  plants  the  shoots  of  which  do  not  become 
erect,  and  which  have  no  primary  root  penetrating  vertically  into  the  earth; 
plants  wliich  creep  horizontally  on  the  soil,  or  cling  close  to  tlie  oblique  or  vertical 
surfaces  of  rocks,  walls,  trees,  Äc.,  and  extend  themselves  upwards  or  laterally« 
There  are  also  numerous  leaf-fonning  shoots  which,  like  primary  roots,  penetrate 
vertically  downwards  into  the  soil,  or  permeate  it  obliquely  or  even  horizontally,  and 
in  general  we  find  that  the  various  organs  of  one  and  the  same  plant  assume  the 
most  various  directions  with  regard  to  the  horizon  of  the  situation  they  may  happen 
to  occupy.  Frequently  it  also  happens  that  an  organ  grows  when  young  in  a  different 
direction  from  that  followed  subsequcndy ;  this  is  very  conspicuous  with  the  branches 
of  most  species  of  Pinus,  the  spring-shoots  of  uhich  stand  erect  and  subsequently 
assume  slowly  the  horizontal  position. 

It  is  clear  that  the  whole  aspect  of  a  plant  depends  essentially  upon  these 
diflTcrent  directions  of  growth  of  its  difierent  organs,  as  is  at  once  intelligible  if  one 
supposes  all  tlie  roots  and  lateral  shoots  of  a  Fir  to  grow  vertically  upwards  like 
the  main  stem ;  we  should  then  have,  instead  of  the  beautiful  tree-form,  an  ugly 
shapeless  conglomerate  of  organs,  and  the  whole  would  be  entirely  incapable  of 
maintaining  its  existence,  because  none  of  the  various  organs  would  then  be  in  a 
position  to  discharge  their  proper  functions. 

This  very  simple  reflection  shows  at  once  that  peculiar  causes  must  exist  to 
compel  the  different  organs  of  one  and  tlie  same  plant  to  assume  different  and 
fixed  directions  for  each  organ,  with  respect  to  the  horizon.  One  of  these  causes^ 
as  with  all  vital  pht-nomena,  lies  in  the  nature,  i.e.  in  the  internal  structure  of 
the  organ  itself;  another  cause  is  the  influence  of  some  external  force  on  this 
structure  of  llie  organ,  and  it  is  in  fact,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  gravi- 
tadon — the  gravitating  force  of  the  earth,  or  the  general  attraction  of  mass  between 
the  earth  and  the  minutest  particles  of  the  plant-organs — which  acts  on  the  latter 
in  such  a  way  that  they  are  compelled  to  grow  in  definite  directions  with  respect  to 
the  horizon,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  under  definite  angles  with  respect  to 
the  vertical  at  their  position.  This  latter  is  indeed  only  the  direction  of  the  resultant 
of  all  the  attractive  forces  of  the  whole  earth  on  a  definite  point  in  tlie  organ  of 
a  plant.  If  it  is,  however,  as  we  now  know  definitely,  the  gra\atation  of  the  earth 
>\hich  causes  the  organs  of  a  plant  to  assume  their  specifically  peculiar  direc- 
tions with  respect  to  the  horizon,  it  follows  directly  that  the  specific  differences 
in  their  directions  of  growth  can  only  t>e  due  to  the  differences  in  their  internal 
organization :  the  gravitation  of  llie  earth  acts  on  cv^ry  cell  of  the  plant  in  the 
same  direction  and  with  tlie  same  force»  and  if  the  organs  are  nevertheless  caused 
to  react  diiferently  thereby,  the  cause  can  only  be  sought  In  a  difference  of  the 
ilernal  structure  of  ihe  oirgan  itself.     But  as  in  almost  all  cases  of  irritability  in 

it  is  tins  very  peculiarity  of  sinictnre  con- 
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necessitates  much  more  complicated  inielleciual  exercise  than  the  rcilecLions  given 
above,  wliich  lend  to  the  same  conclusions  much  more  simply. 

It  will  probably  be  not  undesirable  for  the  reader  to  learn,  at  least  as  an 
example,  how  the  action  of  centrifugal  force  on  the  direction  of  growth  of  the 
organs  of  plants  can  be  demonstrated,  and  this  more  conveniently  than  Knight 
did  it,     I  refer  therefore  to  Fig,  384  and  its  explanation. 

If,  then,  it  is  gravitation,  which  we  suppose  to  be  situated  in  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  earth,  so  to  speak,  and  the  action  of  which  lakes  place  in  the  direction 
.of  the  earth's  radius,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  in  the  vertical  line,  it  must  be 
»ssible  to  nullify  this  action  by  compelling  growing  plants  to  continually  aller  their 
direction  with  respect  to  the  vertical,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  gravitation  acts 
on  the  symmetrically  opposite  sides  of  a  growing  part  of  a  plant  for  equal  periods 
in  opposite  directions.  Starting  from  this  reflection  I  constructed  an  apparatus 
which  I  called  the  Klinostat,  This  apparatus,  which  may  be  constructed  in  very 
dififerent  ways,  has  essentially  the  one  object  of  slowly  rotating,  by  means  of  clock- 
work or  other  motive  power,  a  solid  rod  of  wood  or  metal  which  must  be  exactly 
horizontal,  and  this  so  that  a  rotation  is  completed  in  15-20  minutes.  On  this  rod 
(6  in  Fig.  385)  growing  plants,  e.g.  seedlings,  may  be  so  fixed  that  they  participate 
in  the  rotation  of  the  rod  without  hindrance  to  their  further  growth.  It  matters  not 
in  what  direction  ihe  growing  organs  are  fastened  on  ihe  rotating  axis  as  long  as  the 
rotation  h  equable,  so  that  cxcry  growing  part  of  the  plant  turns  the  same  side  up- 
wards as  well  as  do^^-nwards  during  equal  periods  of  time,  so  that  llie  influence  pro- 
ceeding from  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  earth  must  act  on  the  growing  portions  of 
the  plant  during  equal  periods  in  exactly  contrary  directions.  If  this  occur^j  no  action 
of  gravitation  whatever  can  make  itself  effective  on  the  direction  of  growth,  since  a 
longer  or  shorter  time  is  necessary  for  this,  and  before  the  part  of  the  plant  has  had 
lime  to  make  a  curvature  downwards  or  upwards,  it  finds  itself  already,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  rotation,  again  in  a  position  which  would  necessitate  its  making  the 
exactly  contrary  curvature,  and  thus  no  curvature  at  all  is  accomplished:  it  goes 
on  growing  in  exactly  die  direction  arbitrarily  given  to  it  when  it  was  fastened  lo 
the  axis. 

After  these  preliminary  remarks,  I  may  now  attempt  to  describe  more  exactly 
ihe  processes  which  take  place  during  the  geotropic  curvatures  upwards  or  down- 
i^^ards.  Here  I  find  myself  in  the  agreeable  position  of  being  able  to  depend,  stei» 
by  step,  on  my  own  very  detailed  investigations. 

We  may  first  consider  the  upward  cun'ature  of  shoot-axes  which  normally  grow- 
erect. 

My  observations  have  been  made  chiefly  with  the  thick,  rigid,  long  internodes  of 
such  flower-stalks  as  attain  considerable  heights  in  short  periods,  and  the  smooth 
surfaces  of  which  admit  of  being  marked  with  Indian  ink,  and  of  exact  measurement 
of  the  marked  portions.  The  measurements  on  the  straight  shoots,  as  well  as  on  the 
concave  and  convex  sides  of  curved  ones,  were  accomplished  by  means  of  flexible 
rules  stamjied  on  stiff  paper. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  criticise  the  processes  during  the  up-cur\ing  of  shoot-axes 
it  is  necessary  to  be  previously  acquainted  with  the  distribution  of  growth  in  ihcm  : 
this  has  already  been  described  in  Lecture  XXXIL     At  first  the  whole  intcrnodep  as 
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since  ihey  show  that  twining  plants  are  able  to  make  spiral  curves,  even  wtthouf 
a  support,  very  similar  to  those  they  make  when  twining  round  a  support ; 
only  it  is  necessary  in  this  case  that  they  are  by  some  means  maintained  in  an 
upright  position.  Hugo  de  Vries  {1873)  fastened  a  fine  thread  to  the  terminal 
buds  of  tlic  freely  sweeping  shoot-apices  of  Kidney  Beans  and  various  other  twining 
plants  (P/iijrdi/is  hrdtracea  and  Quamoclii  luleola),  and,  by 
means  of  a  small  weight  of  2-3  grams,  carried  the  thread 
over  a  pulley  so  that  the  apex  of  the  shoot  was  drawn 
vertically  upwards.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days  spiral  ttims 
were  developed,  and  after  the  portion  of  the  apex  here  under 
consideration  was  fully  grown,  he  observ'ed  torsions  on  it  at 
the  same  lime  (ihough  the  number  of  both  was  such  that 
no  causal  connection  between  them  could  be  established), 
just  as  if  the  shoot  had  twined  round  a  rod.  De  Vries  also 
fixed  a  revolving  shoot-apex  by  gumming  to  a  rod  the  side 
which  was  posterior  during  the  revolution,  and  obtained  a 
half  to  a  whole  spiral  turn. 

The  experiment  with  the  thread  is  particularly  instructive, 
and  I  have  also  obtained  excellent  results  with  it :  it  su^ccs 
to  employ  a  weight  just  sufficient  to  pull  the  ihin  shoot-apex 
upright.  With  Polygonum  dumetorum  and  Apios  iubcnna  1 
obtained  in  this  manner  in  15-16  hours  1-2  complete  spind 
turns,  as  well  as  torsions.  In  these  experiments,  as  De  Vries 
noticed,  the  essential  pc»int  is  only  the  prevention  ofnuiatioiis 
— i.  e.  of  the  circular  sweeping  movement  of  the  apex.  There 
are,  however,  \*arious  other  causes  which  promote  the  develop- 
ment of  free  turns  in  tlie  absence  of  a  support — above  all,  the 
continued  upright  position  of  the  growing  shoot.  This  majr 
be  elegantly  demonstrated  by  cutting  off  the  apical  portions 
20-30  cm.  long  of  shoots  of  the  Hop,  the  Red  Bindweed 
{Ipomaa  purpurea),  Mmispermum  canadmH^  Dioscorta  ba^ 
iatus^  &c.,  which  have  been  grown  in  the  open,  and  as  yet 
have  not  attached  themselves  to  supports,  but  are  nearly 
straight,  or  curved  into  the  form  of  a  long  S,  and  placing  thera 
in  a  glass  cylinder  30-40  cm.  high  and  5-8  cm.  in  diameter, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  are  a  few  cubic  centimetres  of  water. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  shoots  grow  actively  and 
elongate  5-10  cm.,  and  in  the  course  of  2-3  days  there  are 
developed  2-4  complete  spiral  turns,  which  present  exactly 
the  same  appearance  as  if  the  shoot  had  wound  itself  round  a  rod  of  1-5-3  cm. 
diameter.  Here  also  the  upper  parts  of  the  coiled  shoot  {cf.  Fig.  380)  are  almost  or 
quite  horizontal.  The  further  down  the  coiled  parts  of  the  shoot  he,  and  the  older 
they  are,  the  steeper  and  narrower  they  are,  exactly  as  if  the  shoot  had  twined  round 
a  thin  support.  No  essential  difference  whatever  is  to  be  found.  If  the  glass  cylinder 
containing  such  a  shoot  is  now  simply  laid  horizontally  on  the  table,  and  rotated 
through  90^  about  every  hour,  so  that  t\arf  side  of  the  spiral  shoot-apex  is  in  turn 
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directed  downwards,  ihe  spiral  turns  uncoil  themselves  again,  and  the  whole  shoot 
becomes  perfectly  straight.  It  is  even  possible  to  produce  spiral  turns  in  the  shoot 
a  second  time  by  again  placing  ihe  cylinder  upright. 

But  even  when  the  plants  are  left  to  themselves  in  the  open  there  are  frequently 
formed,  as  previous  observers  had  already  found,  free  turns  which  embrace  no 
.support.  This  occurs  very  often  in  the  manner  shown  in  Fig.  381,  when  the 
twining  apex  grows  out  beyond  the  rod  up  which  it  had  climbed,  if  at  the  same  time 
the  now  free  shoot-apex  is  sufficiently  light  and  rigid  to  maintain  its  erect  position.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  very  flexible  and  grows  rapidly  in  length,  it  falls  into  a  horizontal 
or  oblique  position,  and  begins  to  describe 
circular  movements  which  lead  to  the  for- 
mation not  of  close  spiral  coils  but  only  of 
open  S-shapcd  curves. 

We  now  come  to  the  question  why 
the  free,  horizontally  sweeping  shoots 
make  no  spiral  turns.  In  the  first  place 
we  have  already  seen  that  the  aj^x 
of  a  twining  plant  coiled  round  a  rod, 
spontaneously  uncoils  itself  from  the  rod 
if  the  plant  is  laid  in  a  horizontal  position 
and  slowly  rotated ;  and,  as  I  have  said 
above,  even  the  spiral  coils  produced  in  a 
glass  cyhnder  again  become  straight  if  the 
whole  is  laid  in  a  horizontal  position  and 
slowly  rotated.  But  a  long  thin  sweeping 
shoot-apex  finds  itself  in  the  same  position ; 
as  its  posterior  parts  make  torsions  the 
anterior  pliant  apical  i>ortion  is  thereby 
passively  rotated,  as  if  it  had  been  fastened 
to  a  horizontal  rotating  axis—a  movement 
which  I  shall,  for  reasons  which  will  appear 
later,  designate  klinostat-movement.  By 
this  means  the  pendent,  frcdy  sweeping 
and  nutating  shoot-apex,  is  placed  in  the 
same  position  as  a  pot-plant  twining  round 

a  rod,  which  uiien  placed  horizontally  and  slowly  rotated,  again  uncoils  itself  from 
the  rod. 

I  am  indeed  convinced  that  the  prevention  of  the  formation  of  spiral  turns  in 
free-growing  shoots,  simply  in  consequence  of  this  klinostat-movement,  is  of  great 
use  for  the  plant ;  for  if  every  free  s\\  ecping  shoot  were  to  make  spiral  turns,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  it  to  seize  a  support,  whereas  if  this  is  prevented  by 
means  of  the  kIinostat-mo%'ement  the  apex  of  the  shoot  maintains  a  form  which 
enables  it  to  coil  round  a  support  immediately  it  comes  in  contact  with  it, 
Darwin  and  De  Vries  bad  already  mentioned  tlie  easily  demonstrated  fact  that 
feebly  growing  shoots  of  twining  plants  make  free  coils  which  often  have  the 
greatest  resemblance  to  old,  free,  coiled-up  tendrils,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  the 
UJ  X  X 
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since  they  show  that  twining  plants  are  able  to  make  spiral  cun^es,  even  vvitliout 
a  support,  very  similar  lo  those  they  make  when  twining  roimd  a  support ; 
only  it  is  necessary  in  this  case  that  they  are  by  some  means  maintained  in  an 
upright  position.  Hugo  de  Vries  (1S73)  fastened  a  fine  thread  to  the  terminal 
buds  of  the  freely  sweeping  shoot-apices  of  Kidney  Beans  and  various  other  twining 
plants  (Phardifis  htdtraaa  and  Quamoclit  iuUoia),  and,  by 
means  of  a  small  weight  of  2-3  grams,  carried  the  thread 
over  a  pulley  so  that  the  apex  of  the  shoot  was  drawn 
vertically  upwards.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days  spiral  turns 
were  developed,  and  after  the  portion  of  the  apex  here  under 
consideration  was  fully  grown,  he  observed  torsions  on  it  at 
the  same  time  (though  the  number  of  both  was  such  that 
no  causal  connection  between  them  couM  be  establislied), 
just  as  if  the  shoot  had  lA^incd  round  a  rod.  De  Vries  also 
fixed  a  revolving  shoot-apex  by  gumming  to  a  rod  the  side 
which  was  posterior  during  the  revolution,  and  obtained  a 
half  to  a  whole  spiral  turn. 

The  experiment  with  the  thread  is  particularly  instructive, 
and  I  have  also  obtained  excellent  results  with  it :  it  suffices 
to  employ  a  weight  just  sufficient  to  pull  the  thin  shoot-apex 
upright.  With  Polrgonum  dttmeiorum  and  Aptos  tu&erosa  I 
obtained  in  this  manner  in  15-16  hours  1-2  complete  spiraJ 
turns,  as  well  as  torsions.  In  these  experiments,  as  De  Vries 
noticed,  the  essential  point  is  only  the  prevention  ofnutations 
— i.  e.  of  the  circular  sweeping  movement  of  the  apex.  There 
are,  however,  various  other  causes  which  promote  the  develop- 
ment of  free  turns  in  the  absence  of  a  support — above  all,  the 
continued  upright  position  of  the  growing  shoot.  This  may 
be  elegantly  demonstrated  by  cutting  off  the  apical  portions 
20-30  cm.  long  of  shoots  of  the  Hop,  the  Red  Bindweed 
(Ipomaa  purpurea) ^  Ahnisptrmum  uinadcnst^  Dioscorfa  la- 
iatus^  Ac.,  which  have  been  grown  in  the  open,  and  as  yet 
have  not  attached  themselves  to  supports,  but  are  nearly 
straight,  or  curved  into  the  form  of  a  long  S,  ami  placing  them 
in  a  glass  cyHnder  30-40  cm*  high  and  5-8  cm.  in  diameter, 
al  the  bottom  of  which  are  a  few  cubic  centimetres  of  water. 
Under  these  circumslances  the  shoots  grow  actively  and 
elongate  5-10  cm,,  and  in  the  course  of  2-3  days  there  arc 
developed  2-4  complete  spiral  turns,  which  present  exactly 
the  same  appearance  as  if  the  shoot  had  wound  itself  round  a  rod  of  1-5-3  cm, 
diameter.  Here  also  the  upper  parts  of  the  coiled  shoot  (cf.  Fig.  380)  are  almost  or 
quite  horizontal.  The  further  down  the  coiled  parts  of  the  shoot  lie,  and  the  older 
they  are,  the  steeper  and  narrower  they  are,  exactly  as  if  the  shoot  had  twined  round 
a  thin  support.  No  essential  difference  whatever  is  lo  be  found.  If  the  glass  cylinder 
containing  such  a  shoot  is  now  simply  laid  horizontally  on  the  table,  and  rotated 
through  90°  about  every  hour,  so  that  every  side  of  the  spiral  shoot-apex  is  in  turn 
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directed  downwards,  the  spiral  turns  uncoil  themselves  again,  and  the  whole  shoot 
becomes  perfectly  straight.  It  is  even  possible  to  produce  spiral  turns  in  the  shoot 
a  second  time  by  again  placing  the  cylinder  upright. 

But  even  when  the  plants  are  left  (o  themselves  in  the  open  there  are  frequently 
formed,  as  previous  observers  had  already  found,  free  turns  which  embrace  no 
support.  This  occurs  very  often  in  the  manner  shown  in  Fig.  381,  when  the 
twining  apex  grows  out  beyond  the  rod  up  which  it  had  climbed,  if  at  the  same  time 
the  now  free  shoot-apex  is  sufiiciently  light  and  rigid  to  maintain  its  erect  position.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  very  flexible  and  grows  rapidly  in  length,  it  falls  into  a  horizontal 
or  oblique  position,  and  begins  to  describe 
circular  movements  which  lead  to  the  for- 
mation not  of  close  spiral  coils  but  only  of 
open  S-shaped  curves. 

We  now  come  to  the  question  why 
the  free,  horizontally  sweeping  shoots 
make  no  spiral  turns.  In  the  first  place 
we  have  already  seen  that  the  apex 
of  a  twining  plant  coiled  round  a  rod, 
spontaneously  uncoils  itself  from  the  rod 
if  the  plant  is  laid  in  a  horizontal  position 
and  slowly  rotated  ;  and^  as  I  have  said 
above,  even  the  spiral  coils  produced  in  a 
glass  cylinder  again  become  straight  if  the 
whole  is  laid  in  a  horizontal  position  and 
slowly  rotated.  But  «a  long  thin  sweeping 
shoot-apex  finds  itself  in  the  same  position ; 
as  its  posterior  parts  make  torsions  the 
anterior  pliant  apical  portion  is  thereby 
passively  rotated,  as  if  it  had  been  fastened 
to  a  horizontal  rotating  axis— a  movement 
which  I  shall,  for  reasons  which  will  appear 
later,  designate  klinosiat-movement.  By 
this  means  the  pendent,  freely  sweeping 
and  nutating  shoot-apex,  is  placed  in  the 
same  position  as  a  pol-plant  twining  round 

a  rod,  which  when  placed  horizontally  and  slowly  rotated,  again  uncoils  itself  from 
the  rod» 

I  am  indeed  convinced  that  the  prevention  of  the  formation  of  spiral  turns  in 
free -growing  shoots,  simply  in  consequence  of  (his  klinostai-movement,  is  of  great 
«se  for  the  plant;  for  if  every  free  sweeping  shoot  were  to  make  spiral  turns,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  it  to  seize  a  support,  whereas  if  this  is  prevented  by 
means  of  the  klinostat-movement  the  apex  of  the  shoot  maintains  a  fonn  which 
enables  it  to  coil  round  a  support  immediaidy  it  comes  in  contact  with  it. 
Darwin  and  De  Vries  had  already  mentioned  the  easily  demonstrated  fact  that 
feebly  growing  shoots  of  twining  plants  make  free  coils  which  often  have  the 
greatest  resemblance  to  old,  free,  coiled-up  tendrils,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  the 
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since  they  show  that  twining  plants  are  able  to  make  spiral  curves,  even  without 
a  support,  very  similar  to  those  they  make  when  twining  round  a  support ; 
only  it  is  necessary  in  this  case  that  llicy  are  by  some  means  maintained  In  ao 
upright  position.  Hugo  de  Vries  (r873)  fastened  a  fine  thread  to  the  terminal 
buds  of  the  freely  sweeping  shoot-apices  of  Kidney  Beans  and  various  other  twining 
plants  [Pharöihs  hedcracca  and  Quam&ciii  luUoia),  and,  by 
means  of  a  small  weight  of  2-3  grams,  carried  the  thread 
over  a  pulley  so  that  the  apex  of  the  shoot  was  drawn 
vertically  upwards.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days  spiral  turns 
were  developed,  and  after  the  portion  of  the  apex  here  under 
consideration  was  fully  grown»  he  obsen'ed  torsions  on  it  at 
the  same  time  (though  die  number  of  both  was  such  that 
no  causal  connection  between  them  could  be  established)^ 
just  as  if  the  shoot  had  twined  round  a  rod.  De  Vries  also 
fixed  a  revoh-ing  shoot-apex  by  gumming  to  a  rod  the  side 
which  was  posterior  during  the  revolution,  and  obtained  a 
half  to  a  whole  spiral  turn* 

The  experiment  with  the  thread  is  particularly  instructive, 
and  I  have  also  obtained  excellent  results  with  it :  it  sufiäces 
to  employ  a  \xeight  Just  sufficient  to  pull  the  thin  shoot-apex 
upright.  With  Polygonum  dumetorum  and  Apios  tuhcrosa  I 
obtained  in  this  manner  in  15-^16  hours  1-2  complete  spiraj 
turns,  as  w^ell  as  torsions.  In  these  experiments,  as  De  Vries 
noticed,  die  essential  point  is  only  ihe  prevention  of  nutations 
— i.  e.  of  the  circular  sweeping  movement  of  the  apex.  There 
are,  however,  various  other  causes  which  promote  the  develop- 
ment of  free  turns  in  the  absence  of  a  support — above  all,  the 
continued  upright  position  of  the  growing  shoot.  This  may 
be  elegantly  demonstrated  by  cutting  off  the  apical  portions 
20-30  cm.  long  of  shoots  of  the  Hop»  the  Red  Bindweed 
{Ipomaa  purpurea)^  Menisprrvium  canadensf,  Dioscorta  6a* 
iatuSf  &c.y  which  have  been  grown  in  the  open,  and  as  yet 
have  not  attached  themselves  to  supports,  but  are  nearly 
straight,  or  curved  into  the  form  of  a  long  S,  and  placing  them 
in  a  glass  cyHnder  30-40  cm.  high  and  5-8  cm.  in  diameter, 
at  the  bottom  of  w)iich  are  a  few  cubic  centimetres  of  water. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  shoots  grow  actively  and 
elongate  5-10  cm,,  and  in  the  course  of  2-3  days  there  arc 
developed  2-4  complete  spiral  turns,  which  present  exactly 
the  same  appearance  as  if  the  shoot  had  wound  itself  round  a  rod  of  1-5-3  cm. 
diameter.  Here  also  the  upper  parts  of  the  coileil  shoot  (cf.  Fig.  380)  are  almost  or 
quite  horizontal.  The  further  down  the  coiled  parts  of  the  shoot  lie,  and  the  older 
ihey  are,  the  steeper  and  narrower  they  are,  exactly  as  if  the  shoot  had  twined  round 
a  thin  support»  No  essential  difference  whatever  is  to  be  found.  If  the  glass  cylinder 
containing  such  a  shoot  is  now  simply  laid  horizontally  on  the  table,  and  rotated 
through  90''  about  every  hour,  so  that  every  side  of  the  spiral  shoot-apex  is  in  turn 
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directed  downwards,  the  spiral  turns  uncoil  themselves  again,  and  the  whole  shoot 
becomes  perfectly  straight.  It  is  even  possible  to  produce  spiral  turns  in  the  shoot 
a  second  time  by  again  placing  the  cyhndcr  upright. 

But  even  when  the  plants  are  left  to  themselves  in  die  open  there  are  frequently 
formed,  as  pre\'ious  observers  had  already  found,  (rce  turns  which  embrace  no 
support.  This  occurs  very  often  in  the  manner  shown  in  Fig,  381,  when  the 
twining  apex  grows  out  beyond  the  rod  up  which  it  had  climbed,  if  at  the  same  time 
the  now  free  shoot-apex  is  sufficientl)'  light  and  rigid  to  maintain  its  erect  position.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  very  flexible  and  grows  rapidly  in  length,  it  falls  into  a  honzonial 
or  oblique  position,  and  begins  to  describe 
circular  movements  which  lead  to  the  for- 
mation not  of  close  spiral  coils  but  only  of 
oj>en  S-shaped  curves. 

We  now  come  to  the  question  why 
the  free,  horizontally  sweeping  shoots 
make  no  spiral  turns.  In  the  first  place 
we  have  already  seen  that  the  apex 
of  a  twining  plant  coiled  round  a  rod, 
spontaneously  uncoils  itself  from  the  rod 
if  the  plant  is  laid  in  a  horizontal  position 
and  slowly  rotated ;  and,  as  I  have  said 
above,  even  the  spiral  coils  produced  in  a 
glass  cylinder  again  become  straight  if  the 
whole  is  laid  in  a  horizontal  position  and 
slowly  rotated.  But  -a  long  thin  sweeping 
shoot-apex  finds  itself  in  the  same  position  ; 
as  its  posterior  parts  make  torsions  the 
anterior  pliant  apical  portion  is  thereby 
passively  rotated,  as  if  it  had  been  fastened 
to  a  horizontal  rotating  axis — a  movement 
which  I  shall,  for  reasons  which  will  appear 
later,  designate  klinostat-movement.  By 
this  means  the  pendent,  freely  sweeping 
and  nutating  shoot-apex,  is  placed  in  the 
same  (wsition  as  a  pol-planl  twining  round 

a  rod,  which  when  placed  horizontally  and  slowly  rotated,  again  uncoils  itself  from 
the  rod. 

I  am  indeed  convinced  that  the  prevention  of  the  formation  of  spiral  turns  in 
free-growing  shoots,  simply  in  consequence  of  this  klinostat-movement,  is  of  great 
use  for  the  plant;  for  if  every  free  sweeping  shoot  were  to  make  spiral  turns,  it 
v^ould  be  impossible  for  it  to  seize  a  support,  whereas  if  this  is  prevented  by 
means  of  the  klinostat-movement  the  apex  of  the  shoot  maintains  a  form  which 
enables  it  to  coil  round  a  support  immediately  it  comes  in  contact  with  it. 
Darwin  and  De  Vries  had  already  mentioned  the  easily  demonstrated  fact  that 
feebly  growing  shoots  of  twining  plants  make  free  coils  which  often  have  the 
greatest  resemblance  to  old,  free,  coiled-up  tendrils,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  the 
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on  the  root,  W,  only  here  the  upper  and  lower  sides  behave  in  a  manner  exactly  the 
opposite  from  the  above. 

The  portion  of  the  plumule  S  here  considered  is  again  represented  in  another 
manner  at  B,  the  case  here  selected  being;  it  is  true,  not  the  most  usual, 
though  it  is  the  most  instructive:  the  upper  side  oo  shortens  to  o  o\  while  the 
under  side  elongates  much  more  considerably,  as  shown  by  uu\  The  curvaltire 
which  necessarily  results  from  the  shortening  and  lengthening  is,  however»  not 
indicated  in  this  diagram,  so  that  the  relative  knp^ihs  may  come  out  better  on  ihe 
straight  lines.  It  is  easily  inteUigible  that  it  would  also  suffice  for  the  purpose 
of  cur\'ature  if  the  upper  side  oo  retained  its  original  length,  while  uu  elongated, 
and  in  fact  the  line  o  o  might  elongate  if  only  //  u  showed  a  greater  elongation : 
in  this  case  also  such  a  curvature  would  resolt  that  the  upper  side  oo  becomes 
concave,  and  the  lower  side  uu  convex.  All  these  three  cases  may  actually  be 
observed  in  ihc  upward  curvature.     Exactly  the  same  applies  to  the  diagram  C, 
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which  represents  that  part  of  a  root  in  which  curvature  is  chiefly  taking  place,  only 
that  all  the  matters  relating  to  the  upper  and  lower  sides  are  converse  to  those  in  JS^ 
bringing  out  sharply  the  meaning  of  the  expressions  positively  geolropic  and 
negatively  geolropic :  B  represents  the  process  of  growth  in  a  negatively  geotnopic 
organ,  C  that  in  a  positively  geotropic  one. 

We  might  now  suppose  Fig.  A  to  represent  a  germinating  non-cellular  plant, 
such  as  Vatuhfria :  in  this  case  the  whole  siruclure  is  a  continuous  utricle,  the 
cellulose-wall  of  which  is  indicated  by  the  outlines.  Our  observations  here  simply 
refer  to  two  equally  long  portions  o o  and  uu  q{  ihe  upper  and  lower  sides  of  the 
utricle.  We  might,  however,  also  assume  ibis  utricle  to  be  subdivided  by  more  or 
less  numerous  transverse  septa  into  a  series  of  cells,  and  that  the  portion  oo^  vu, 
represents  one  of  these  cells,  and  it  is  intelligible  that  the  above  considerations  would 
not  be  essentially  affected  thereby.  Finally,  we  may  also  assume  that  within  the 
outline  of  Fig,  A  not  only  transverse  walls  but  also  longitudinal  walls  were  present, 
and  that  thus  the  whole  of  the  space  included  by  the  outline  consisted  of  more  or  less 
numerous  layers  of  cell-chambers.  Even  in  this  case  the  diagrams  B  and  C  would 
again  serve  to  represent  two  individual  cell-chambers,  and  we  might  suppose  the  cell 
B  just  as  well  situated  on  the  lower  side  of  the  shoot  6'  as  on  its  upper  side,  and 
exactly  the  same  would  hold  good  of  the  diagram  C  with  respect  to  the  root  JF. 
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I  may  remark  here  that  the  reader  can  only  hof>e  to  understand  the  j>henomena 
of  geolropism  if  he  reflects  most  carefully  on  ihe  considerations  connected  wiih 
Fig.  383,  and  makes  them  perfectly  clear  to  himself. 

Nevertheless  the  preceding  simply  shows  how  we  have  to  figure  Üie  gcolropic 
up  and  down  curvatures  in  space;  though  nothing  has  there  been  said  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  change.     We  may  now  attempt  to  make  this  latter  clearer. 

It  is  sufficient  then,  as  satd,  10  place  parts  capable  of  growi!i  out  of  their 
usual  position,  the  erect  one  for  instance»  into  another,  e.  g*  ihc  horizontal ;  this 
suffices  as  an  external  impulse  or  stimulus,  which  ahers  Lhe  processes  of  growth  as 
shown  in  Fig,  383.  By  thus  placing  the  perpendicularly  {upwards  or  downwards) 
growing  parts  horizontally  or  obliquely,  however,  no  more  has  liappened  than 
a  change  of  their  position  with  respect  to  the  radius  of  the  earth ;  and  the  next 
question  is  as  to  how  far  this  can  act  as  a  stimulus  on  the  growing  parts. 
There  is  nothing  for  it  here  but  to  suppose  the  vertical  line  representing  the 
radius  of  the  eardi  as  die  direction  in  which  a  force  of  some  kind  is  acting, 
which  influences  the  growth  of  the  plant-organ,  and  that  the  main  point  is  what 
angle  this  force  makes  with  the  axis  of  growth  of  tlic  organ.  Every  change  of 
this  angle  acts  as  a  stimulus  by  which  the  growth  is  so  influenced  that  the  abovf 
described  differences  between  the  upper  and  lower  sides  appear,  until  the  younger 
still  growing  portions  again  stand  in  the  same  direction  to  the  radius  of  the  earih 
as  before. 

Now  there  is  but  one  known  force  which  acts  everywhere  at  ihe  surface  of  the 
earih,  where  plants  grow,  in  the  direction  of  the  radius  of  the  earth ;  and  that  is  graviia« 
tion~the  attraction  of  the  mass  of  the  earth»  The  mere  reflection  that  the  relative 
directions  of  the  organs  of  plants  of  like  kind  with  respect  to  the  earth's  radius 
at  different  points  of  the  earth's  surface  are  the  same  in  every  place,  shows  at 
once  that  gravitation  alone  can  be  concerned  here ;  if  at  our  antipodes,  or  in  South 
America,  or  in  Japan,  and  therefore  at  the  most  diflerent  points  on  the  globe,  the  stem 
of  a  Fir  grows  vertically  upwards  and  its  primär}' root  verticaUy  downwards,  that  means 
in  other  words  that  at  each  of  these  places  the  apical  bud  of  the  stem  grows  away 
from  the  cenue  of  gravity  of  the  earth,  while  the  tip  of  the  primary  root,  on  the 
contrary»  behaves  as  if  it  were  attracted  by  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  earth ;  or, 
both  organs  t)ehave  as  if  affected  by  a  force  supposed  to  be  radiating  in  all 
directions  from  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  earth.  There  is,  however,  only  one 
such  force,  and  that  is  gravitation— the  attraction  of  the  mass  of  the  earth — the 
force  which  causes  a  pendulum  to  hang  downwards,  and  an  air-bafloon  to  ascend 
vertically  upwards.  It  is  this  force,  therefore,  which  afl'ecis  the  growth  of  the 
plant-organ,  as  is  shown  particularly  clearly  when  the  longitudinal  axis  of  a 
plant-organ  is  placed  in  a  different  direction,  with  reference  to  gravitation,  than  that 
in  which  it  had  hitherto  been  growing,  and  it  is  well  to  notice  that  this  stimulus 
continues  until  every  organ  of  the  plant  has  resumed  that  direction  which  accords 
with  its  internal  nature ;  or,  we  may  also  say»  every  plant-organ  has  its  peculiar 
proper  angle,  i.e.  the  property  of  growing  at  a  definite  angle  witli  respect  to 
the  direction  of  gravitation,  and  if  this  is  accidentally  altered,  of  curving  until  its  axis 
of  growth  again  forms  the  same  angle  with  the  vertical. 

These  refleclionSf  with   the  necessary  clearness  of  thought,  should  suflke  to 
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over,  ihe  entrance  of  roots  into  the  earth,  and  the  driving  in  of  the  root-apex, 
in  which  process  the  particles  of  soil  must  be  pushed  asunder,  show  that  the 
movement  can  by  no  means  be  compared  to  tliat  of  a  flowing  viscous  mass ;  the 
root-apex,  on  the  contrary,  penetrates  the  earth  much  as  does  the  point  of  a  nail 
hammered  into  a  board,  or  as  a  worm  does.  In  thus  entering  a  heavy  or  co- 
herent substance  a  point  of  application  must  of  course  exist :  this  is  afforded  in 
Fig,  390  by  tlie  fixing  of  the  seed  with  the  needle.  If  such  a  point  of  appUcalton 
docs  not  exist  the  root-apex  cannot  penetrate  into  the  mercury,  but  executes  sinuoui 
movements  on  its  surface.  This  is  why  it  is  so  important  that  germinating  se 
should  not  simply  lie  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  but  should  be  covered  wi 
a  layer  of  earth  sufficiently  thick  to  enable  them  to  offer  sufficient  resistance  so 
to  maintain  their  equilibrium  whilst  the  root  is  penetrating  into  the  deeper  layers. 
Germinating  seeds  which  are  not  covered,  or  are  too  slightly  covered,  turn  their  root- 
apices  downwards,  it  is  true,  bot  they  cannot  penetrate  into  the  earth,  because  ih 
small  seed  does  not  offer  sufficient  resistance.     It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  il 


Flc;.  j»o.— A  seedUhfT  o4  I'ui'a  Fnf^,  the  nSdm  and  plumule  «f  wlikh  luid  grown  «tnijfnt  m  ihe  erect  fHKil^  ;  the 
wai  tlicD  laid  hort«onMllx  oa  ihe  surface  of  the  mercury. 

seedlings  possess  manifold  adaptations  in  order  that  even  when  they  are  not  covered. 
or  insufliciently  so,  they  may  cHng  fast  to  the  surface  of  the  soil,  so  that  the  root- 
apex  obtains  a  point  of  application  on  entry ;  this  is  often  accomplished  by  means 
of  numerous  root-hairs  being  developed  very  early  and  fixing  themselves  into  the 
soil 

With  respect  to  the  phenomena  of  Heliotropism,  I  may  treat  of  them  much  more 
shortly  than  with  respect  to  those  of  Gcotropism,  because,  as  we  shall  see  immedt- 
alely,  they  agree  completely  in  all  essential  points:  the  effects  of  heliotropic 
stimulation  are  exactly  like  those  of  geotropic,  only  the  stimulus  is  a  diflTereni  one, 
namely,  Light.  However,  it  is  first  necessary  to  describe  generally  the  phenomena  to 
be  here  spoken  of.  In  the  case  of  plants  growing  in  the  open  or  in  a  garden 
there  is  usually  not  much  to  be  seen  of  heliotropic  effects,  esi>cctally  if  the 
plants  are  nearly  equally  illuminated  on  all  sides,  as  happens  when  the  light  1$ 
reflected  in  all  directions  from  clouds,  &c.  The  direct  light  from  the  sun  of  course 
produces  unilateral  illumination,  but  the  source  of  light  revolves,  so  to  speak,  around 
the  plant,  and  thus  a  similar  effect  is  produced  to  that  which  I  have  already  described 
in  connection  with  the  apparatus  on  page  561*  Nevertheless,  in  very  sensitive  plants» 
e.g.  young  Flax-stems  and  flower-shoots  of  the  Sunflower  (the  latter  being  named 
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Sunflower,  Tournesol,  on  that  account),  it  is  possible  to  noiice  how  its  apical  parts 
follow  the  course  of  the  sun  from  mom  to  eve,  always  inclining  towards  it. 

The  point  is,  then,  that  growing  parts  of  the  plant  should  be  illuminated 
from  one  side  only,  or  at  any  rate  more  strongly  there  than  on  the  opposite  side;  hence 
in  most  plants  cultivated  in  a  room  or  in  a  greenhouse  very  evident  heliotropic 
curvatures  of  the  shoot-axes,  petioles,  and,  in  part,  the  lamina  itself  may  be  noticed. 
Apart  from  exceptions  to  be  mentioned  later,  the  apical  portions  of  the  shoot  become 
directed  towards  the  window  and  curved  convex  on  the  side  next  the  room  :  petioles 
behave  similarly  as  a  rule,  and,  in  general,  by  means  of  the  heliotropism  of  both, 
the  final  effect  is  that  the  laminae,  especially  if  freely  movable  on  long  staiks, 
assume  such  a  position  that  the  upper  side 
presents  itself  approximately  at  right-angles 
to  the  strongest  incident  rays  of  light.  This 
betrays  at  the  same  time  the  chief  purpose 
of  the  heliotropic  curvatures :  in  combina- 
tion with  their  geotropic  properties,  the  helio* 
tropism  of  the  shoot-axes  and  leaves  acts  in 
such  a  way  as  to  place  these  organs  in  posi- 
tions favourable  to  the  well-being  of  the 
plant  In  this  sense  it  is  also  to  be  under- 
stood that  some  organs,  in  accordance  with 
special  relations  of  life  of  the  plant,  turn  their 
free  ends  away  from  the  source  of  light  to- 
wards the  darkest  side,  and  thus  behave  as 
negatively  heliotropic  in  contrast  to  the  above 
described  positively  heliotropic  ones:  this  is 
the  case,  for  example,  with  the  aerial  roots 
which  serve  for  climbing  in  Aroids,  &c.,  as 
well  as  the  climbing  shoot- axes  of  the 
common  Ivy,  which,  when  cultivated  in  a 
room,  always  tend  to  curve  away  from 
the  window,  It  is  very  remarkable  also  that 
roots,  which  normally  grow  beneath  the 
soil,  when  cultivated  in  transparent  water  or 
in  moist  air,  prove  to  be  heliotropic,  some  of  them  positively,  others  negatively;  these 
roots  thus  possess  in  their  heliotropism  a  form  of  irritability  from  which,  under 
normal  conditions  of  life,  they  derive  no  use  whatever,  and  which  therefore  certainly 
cannot  have  been  inherited  by  them  according  to  Darwinian  principles. 

However,  these  remarks  are  merely  preliminary.  In  order  to  study  the  pheno- 
mena themselves  more  closely,  we  may  avail  ourselves  of  a  very  simple  experi- 
ment- W^c  assume  the  seedling  of  the  White  Mustard  {Sinapts  A /6a),  shown 
in  the  accompanying  figure  (Fig,  391),  to  have  its  root  6  de  submerged  in  clear 
water  »n,  contained  in  a  transparent  glass  vessel.  We  further  suppose  the  plant 
to  be  fixed  in  this  position  in  any  convenient  manner,  and  to  have  been  placed 
hitherto  either  in  the  dark  or  on  a  horizontal  revolving  disc  in  the  light,  so  that  it  was 
cither  not  illuminated  at  all  or  was  equally  so  on  all  sides.    In  both  cases  the  prir 


l^tc.  39>— Se«aUttg  or  WtiHe  Muatanl  {Sutm^i* 
oPii*),  fhowifiK  ibe  ltalIotra|Mc  ettrvature  of  the  «hoot« 
axis  and  root. 
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root  grows  downwards  perfectly  vertically,  and  the  primary  stem  verlically  upwards. 
We  now  place  the  vessel  in  the  middle  of  a  room,  so  that  the  plant  is  lighted  from 
the  left,  as  shown  by  the  arrows,  and  preferably  so  that  the  rays  of  light  meet  the 
root  and  shoot  at  right-angles  or  nearly  so.  Even  after  1-2  hours  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  growing  parts  of  the  plant  have  made  the  cun^atures  shown  in  the  figure,  and 
these  after  a  few  hours  are  considerably  more  pronounced ;  the  plumule  has  bent  over 
towards  the  window  whence  the  Ught  comes,  and  the  illuminaied  side  has  became 
concave,  i.e.  it  is  positively  heliolropic,  and  since  at  this  lime  the  upper  two-thirds  of 
the  length  of  the  organ  are  still  growing,  the  whole  of  this  region  has  become  curv 
\\i%  lower  portion^  already  fully  developed»  has  remained  straight. 

The  root  of  this  plant  is  negatively  heliotropic  and  has  become  so  curved  at 
(since  growth  was  still  proceeding  at  this  part),  that  the  convex  side  is  turned  towards 
the  source  of  light,  and  the  free  root-apex  f  accordingly  away  from  it.     The  part 
of  the  root  b  d,  which  was  already  fully  gro\vn  before  the  experiment  began,  has 
remained  quite  straight. 

The  positive  and  negative  cur\'atures  of  the  huliotropic  parts  lie  in  the  same 
vertical  plane,  which  may  be  supposed  to  extend  from  the  source  of  light  to  the  dark 
side  of  the  room. 

What  has  been  said  sufficiently  describes  the  heUotropic  behaviour  of  most 
plants;  of  course  there  are  also  other  cases,  just  as  with  geoiropism,  where,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  stimulus  of  light,  the  growing  parts  of  plants  tend  to  place  them- 
selves transversely  or  obliquely  lo  the  incident  ray  of  light,  but  I  shall  take  these 
and  other  cases  into  account  in  the  next  lecture ;  meanwhile,  we  here  keep  in  view 
only  the  typical  case  illustrated  by  the  figure. 

In  the  plant  experimented  with  in  Fig,  391,  however,  neither  the  positive  nor 
the  negative  heliotropism  can  properly  exert  its  full  effect,  since  the  organs  con* 
cerned  are  at  the  same  time  geotropically  irritable  also.  If,  then,  in  consequence  of 
the  stimulus  of  light,  the  apical  part  at  a  assumes  an  oblique  or  even  horizontal 
position,  the  geotropic  stimulation  comes  into  play,  in  consequence  of  which 
it  strives  lo  become  erect.  The  curvature  which  it  actually  presents  after 
several  hours,  therefore,  results  from  two  tendencies — the  inclination  tovxards  the 
light,  and  the  tendency  to  erect  itself.  The  plumule  is  thus  in  a  position  of  unstable 
equilibrium  between  two  mutually  opposing  forces:  on  shading  the  plant«  the 
plumule  becomes  erect  because  the  heliotropic  curvature  is  then  feebler ;  on 
illuminating  it  more  strongly,  the  heliotropic  cunature  prevails  over  the  tendency 
to  geotropic  erection,  and  the  same  (but  with  the  converse  result)  would  apply  lo  the 
negative  curvature  of  the  root. 

If,  therefore,  for  the  purpose  of  more  exact  investigations»  the  heUotropic 
cunatures  are  to  be  made  visible  in  their  pure  form,  the  action  of  geotropism  tnust 
be  eliminated.  This  can  be  accomplished  by  fixing  the  plant  to  the  klinostat  described 
above  (p.  684),  and  placing  the  axis  of  the  instrument  so  that  it  stands  at  right- 
angles  to  the  window ;  on  then  fixing  the  plant  so  that  it  stands  at  right-angles  to  the 
axis  of  the  klinostat,  and  thus  revolves  in  a  plane  parallel  to  the  window-panes, 
the  effect  of  geotropism  is  eliminated,  while  the  i>lant  is  continually  illuminated  from 
one  side  and  can  therefore  show  the  heliotropic  stimulation  free  from  secondary 
influences.     In  this  way  Hermann  Müller  (of  Thurgau),  who  was  then  my  as&i««Uint. 
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made  a  long  series  of  investigations  during  the  summers  of  1874  and  1875,  with 
much  skill  and  with  excellent  results. 

The  object  of  his  investigation  was  suggested  by  theoretical  considerations  which 
1  ilieo  put  forward  as  to  the  true  nature  of  heliolropism.  Il  was  necessary  to  refute 
the  antiquated  and  no  longer  serviceable,  though  in  its  time  very  plausible  view  of 
Pyrame  de  Candolle.  According  to  this»  heliotropic  curvature  was  to  be  looked 
upon  as  the  result  of  one-sided  etiolations ;  since  shoot-axes  in  the  dark  or  in  shade 
elongate  more  rapidly  than  when  illuminated  strongly  on  all  sides,  he  assumed  that  in 
heliotropic  curvature  the  side  turned  away  from  the  source  of  light  grows  more  rapidly 
than  the  illuminated  side.  This  explanation  seemed  quite  sufficient  for  ordinary 
cases  of  positive  heliotropism,  but  various  other  obsen^ers  had  already  sought  in 
vain  to  explain  negatively  heliotropic  curvature  also  on  the  basis  of  De  Candolle's 
theory ;  at  all  events  it  was  possible  among  other  things  to  assume  that  negatively 
heliotropic  organs,  the  above  Mustard  root,  for  example,  or  the  aerial  roots  of  Aroids, 
grow  more  slowly  in  the  dark  ihanin  the  light.  But  already  observations  which  had 
been  made  in  my  laboratory  by  Wolkoff,  contradicted  this  assumption,  and  Hemiann 
Müller  proved  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  even  negatively  heliotropic  roots,  exactly  like 
positively  heliotropic  ones,  grow  more  rapidly  in  the  dark  than  in  the  light,  and  the 
same  resulted  from  much  older  observations  by  Schmilz  on  the  negatively  heliotropic 
and  spontaneously  luminous  mycelial  strands  of  the  Rhizomorphs.  All  this  shows 
that  De  Candolle's  theory,  although  it  seems  to  explain  positive  heliotropism,  can  by 
no  means  be  applied  to  negative  hehoiropism.  But  positive  and  negative  organs 
agree  as  to  their  heliotropism  completely,  exactly  as  with  respect  to  their  geolropism, 
only  that  the  effects  themselves  are  in  each  case  opposite,  positive  or  negative.  After 
1  had  previously  established  this  agreement  concerning  positive  and  negative  geo- 
tropism,  I  could  scarcely  doubt  any  longer,  from  the  whole  position  of  afifairs  (which 
of  course  can  only  be  indicated  here),  that  with  respect  to  positive  and  negative 
heliotropism,  exactly  the  same  would  apply.  It  necessarily  followed  from  this  that  the 
standpoint  assumed  by  De  Candolle  must  be  abandoned,  and  that  the  whole  subject 
of  heliotropism  must  be  looked  at  in  an  entirely  different  way— a  ^new  which 
impressed  me  the  more,  since  according  to  all  the  facts  then  known  a  striking 
agreement  exists  between  heUotropic  and  gcotropic  effects,  and  at  the  same  time 
I  had  even  then  come  to  see  that  geolropism  and  heliotropism  are  to  be  looked  upon 
as  phenomena  of  irritability.  In  addition  to  these  reflections,  also,  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  in  heliotropic  curvatures  the  important  point  is  not  at  all  ifjat  the  one 
side  of  the  part  of  the  plant  is  illuminated  more  strongly  than  the  other,  but  that 
it  is  rather  the  direction  in  which  the  ray  of  light  passes  through  the  substance 
of  the  plant.  This  view  became  probable  to  me  from  the  fact  that  even  very  thin 
and  in  the  highest  degree  transparent  organs  are  able  to  make  heliotropic  curvatures 
—  that  is,  organs  in  which  the  side  turned  towards  the  source  of  light  is  only  a  little 
more  brightly  iUuminated  than  the  other.  Thus,  for  exampJe,  the  root-hairs  of  the 
Marchantias  are  negatively  hehotropic,  whereas  the  very  thin  and  translucent  sporan- 
giophores  of  Mucor  are  positively  hehotropic.  Similar  examples  are  10  1 
also  among  highly  organised  plants :  tlie  thin  stems  of  the  Balsams  are 
translucent,  and  yet  they  are  at  the  same  time  strongly  heliotropic,  wl 
cording  to  De  Candolle's  theory,  it  must  be  premised  that  heliotropism 
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pronounced  the  less  the  light  falling  on  one  side  penetrates  into  the  tissues  of  the 
shaded  side, 

That  in  geotropic  curvatures  the  important  point  is  only  as  to  the  clncLUMti 
in  whith  gravitation  acts  on  the  part  of  the  plant,  and  that  it  is  not  in  any  way 
a  matter  of  a  stronger  effect  on  the  lower  side  and  a  feebler  effect  on  the 
upper  side,  requires  no  proof;  and  these  considerations  led  me  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  in  the  case  of  heliotropic  curvatures  also,  it  might  not  depend  upon 
a  diff(renc€  in  the  inkmiiy  of  the  acting  force  on  opposite  sides  of  llie  organ,  but 
that,  on  the  contrar)%  the  heliotropic  influence  is  due  to  tlie  fact  tliat  the  rays 
of  light  enter  the  tissue  of  the  plant,  or  even  only  single  cells,  in  a  definite 
direction. 

This  view  would  be  rendered  highly  probable  if  it  were  possible  to  detect 
the  same  relations  t>etwecn  the  rays  of  light  and  the  heliotropic  curvature,  as  I 
had  established  with  respect  to  gravity  for  the  geotropic  curvatures.  This  re- 
quired demonstration  was  afforded  by  Hermann  Müller  point  by  point.  But 
unfortunately  the  space  here  at  disposal  does  not  admit  of  my  going  mote 
particularly  into  the  details  of  his  demonstration :  I  must  therefore  refer  to  Müller^s 
excellent  treatise  mentioned  in  the  notes. 

For  nearly  eight  years  I  have  been  able  to  find  no  fact  which  contradicts 
the  theory  I  have  proposed,  whereas  numerous  facts  only  recently  established 
are  to  be  pointed  to  as  in  its  favour.  Even  in  the  case  of  the  influence  of  light 
on  the  movement  of  swarm-spores,  the  important  point  can  only  be  as  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  rays  of  light,  not  as  to  whether  the  given  swarm-spore  is  illuminated  noore 
strongly  in  front  or  behind.  The  same  applies  to  the  movements  of  protoplasm, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  chlorophyll-corpuscles  travel  in  the  cells.  With  these  and 
other  movements  which  are  produced  in  plants  by  light,  moreover,  the  heliotropic 
curvatures  agree  also  in  that  they  are  due  chiefly  to  the  highly  refrangible  rays 
of  light.  If  seedlings  like  that  in  Fig.  358  are  placed  in  a  lx)X  which  only  rocei\x!s 
such  light  as  has  passed  through  a  solution  of  potassium  bichromate,  no  heliotropic 
action  whatever  takes  place ;  now  this  light  contains  only  the  red,  orange,  yellow 
and  part  of  the  green  rays,  and  appears  very  bright  to  the  eye.  If  the  plant  is 
placed  in  an  exactly  similar  box,  and  receives  the  light  through  a  dark  blue 
solution  of  ammoniacal  oxide  of  copper,  the  hehotropic  curvatures  occur  with  the 
same  energy  as  if  the  plants  had  been  exposed  to  full  daylight ;  but  this  blue  light 
only  contains  the  blue,  violet,  and  ultra-violet  rays  of  the  solar  light.  1  obtained 
exactly  the  same  result  when  the  light  fell  on  the  plant  through  sheets  of  coloured 
glass.  Behind  a  pane  of  very  dark  blue  cobalt  glass,  which  transmits  red  rays  as 
well  as  the  whole  of  the  blue  half  of  the  spectrum,  the  heliotropic  curvatures  follow 
as  in  ordinary  daylight.  Behind  a  pane  of  ilark  ruby-red  glass,  which  permits  the 
passage  of  very  little  besides  the  red  rays,  no  curvature  whatever  resulted. 

Guillemain  examined  seedlings  in  the  various  parts  of  the  spectrum  itself,  and 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  heliotropic  curvature  takes  place  under  the  influencQ 
of  all  the  rays,  with  the  exception  of  the  least  refrangible  heat-rays.  According  10 
him  a  maximum  effect  is  produced  by  the  ultra-red  and  ultra-violet  rays.  Wiesner, 
on  the  contrary,  finds  that«  in  the  objective  solar  spectrum  all  kinds  of  rays,  from 
the  ultra-red  to  the  ultra-violet,  with  tlje  exception  of  the  yellow  only,  exert  hclio* 
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tropic  effects;  the  greatest  stimulating  force  always  resides  at  the  boundary  between 
violet  and  ultra-violet,  proceeding  thence  the  effect  sinks  gradually  until  the  green, 
and  suddenly  disappears  in  the  yellow  part  of  the  spectrum,  thence  onwards  it  begins 
again  in  the  orange  and  ascends  up  to  the  ultra-red,  where  a  maximum  is  reached 
which  is  smaller  than  the  one  first  mentioned.  In  the  yellow  portion  of  the 
spectrum  there  is,  according  to  Wiesner,  not  only  no  heliotropic  effect  whatever 
to  be  noticed,  but  it  even  appears  that  it  diminishes  the  influence  of  the  orange 
and  yellow  rays. 

The  observations  behind  coloured  screens  then,  do  not  quite  agree  with  those 
in  the  objective  spectrum;  but  I  have  already  pointed  out  in  my  *  Handbook' 
(1865,  p.  42)  that  there  are  certain  sources  of  error  connected  with  the  latter  mode  of 
observation,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  more  has  yet  to  be  done  in  the  matter. 

Finally  we  come  to  the  question  in  what  manner  do  gravity  and  the  rays 
of  light  act  on  the  processes  of  growth,  that  they  are  able  to  produce  geotropic 
and  heliotropic  curvatures?  In  spite  of  many  hypotheses,  however,  as  good  as 
nothing  is  known  about  the  matter.  That  when  curvature  takes  place  the 
turgescence  of  multicellular  organs  increases  on  the  side  which  becomes  convex 
is  practically  obvious;  the  question  is  simply  why  this  takes  place  when  gravity 
or  a  ray  of  light  meets  a  geotropic  or  heliotropic  organ  transversely  or  obliquely 
to  its  longitudinal  axis,  and  why  the  effect  ceases  as  soon  as  that  axis  has  assumed 
the  direction  of  gravity  or  of  the  ray  of  light.  The  question,  however,  only  obtains 
a  perfectly  clear  and  strict  form  if  the  geotropic  and  heliotropic  curvatures  of  the 
non-cellular  plants  also  are  taken  into  consideration,  where  the  positive  and  negative 
curvatures  of  simple  vesicles  are  concerned,  and  where  there  can  be  no  question  of 
a  difference  of  turgescence  on  the  convex  and  concave  sides  of  the  organ.. 

It  would  be  a  poor  makeshift  to  try  to  explain  the  geotropic  and  heliotropic  pro- 
cesses in  multicellular  plants  by  themselves,  and  to  seek  another  explanation  in  the  case 
of  the  non-cellular  plants,  and  this  for  a  very  simple  reason.  If  we  take  the  case  of 
a  single  cell  in  the  primary  stem  or  primary  root  of  the  Mustard  plant  considered 
above,  which  cell  is  situated  in  a  curved  portion,  then  this  one  cell  behaves  exactly 
like  a  curved  non-cellular  utricle  of  Mucor,  VaucAeridf  or  any  other  similar  structure. 
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THE  ANISOTROPY  OF  THE    ORGANS   OF  PLANTS  ^ 

I  USE  the  above  expression  to  denote  the  fact  that  the  different  organs  of 
the  plant  assume  very  various  directions  of  growth  under  the  influence  of  the  same 
external  forces.     It  must  be  remembered  in  this  connection  that  the  direction  in 


'  The  first  attempt  to  describe  and  classify  the  vital  phenomena  of  plants  here  considered,  was 
made  by  Hugo  v.  Mohl  (1836)  in  his  treatise  *  Über  die  Symmetrie  der  PJianzen*  contained  in  his 

*  Vermischten  Schrifteti  botanischen  Inhalts'*  (Tübingen,  1845,  P-  i^)»  Since  that,  scarcely  any  one 
troubled  himself  further  about  these  matters  till  I  again  brought  the  subject  into  notice  in  1870  in  my 

*  Lehrbucht  in  the  second  and  subsequent  editions,  in  the  paragraphs  on  the  directions  of  growth. 
Meanwhile  Hofmeister  had  introduced  great  confusion  into  this  province  by  neglecting  all  the  facts 
depending  on  the  internal  symmetry  and  other  correlations  of  growth,  and  by  ascribing  the  directions 
of  growth  of  the  organs  of  plants  to  the  influence  of  light  and  of  gravitation,  and  especially  in  cases 
where  this  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter ;  but  the  worst  was  that  Hofmeister,  in  the  considera- 
tion of  the  relations  of  direction  of  the  lateral  buds  of  woody  plants,  made  a  scarcely  coDoeivable 
error  of  observation  in  describing  the  buds  which  stand  right  and  left  as  arising  above  and  below 
on  the  parent-axis,  and  drew  conclusions  therefrom. 

The  description  given  in  this  lecture  is  based  chiefly  on  my  treatise,  published  in  1879,  ^Ober 
orthotrope  und  plagiotrope  Pßanzentheiie*  (Arb.  d.  bot.  Inst.  Wzbg.,  B.  II,  1882,  p.  326),  where  I 
first  made  clear  the  causal  relations  between  orthotropic  growth  and  radial  structure,  and  between 
plagiotropic  growth  and  dorsiventral  structure. 

More  detailed  statements»  especially  as  to  the  directions  of  growth  of  the  lateral  shoots  of  the 
Coniferse  and  Begonias  are  found  in  my  *  Lehrbuch '  (Aufl.  Ill  and  IV)  in  the  paragraphs  on  direc> 
tions  of  growth. 

Hydrotropism  is  treated  of  in  my  publication  (1872),  *  Ablenkung  der  Wurzel  von  ihrer 
normalen  Wtuhsthumsrichtung  durch  feuchte  Körper''  (Arb.  d.  bot.  Inst.  Wzbg.,  B.  I,  1874) ;  and  in 
my  treatise  *  Über  Ausschliessung  der  geotropischen  und  heliotropischen  Krümmungen  während  eUs 
Wachsthens '  (Arb.  d.  bot.  Inst.  Wzgb.,  B.  II,  p.  209),  I  first  pointed  out  that  orthotropic  shoots  and 
sporangiophores  place  themselves  vertically  with  respect  to  the  surfaces  of  a  cube  rotating  on  the  klino- 
Stat,  and  that  this  is  apparently  a  consequence  of  negative  hydrotropism.  This  was  then  confirmed  by 
Wortmann  in  his  treatise,  ^ Ein  Beitrag  zur  Biologie  der  Afucorini^  (Bot.  Zeitg.,  1881,  p.  368). 

The  reader  superficially  acquainted  with  our  literature  may  be  somewhat  surprised  that  I  have 
made  no  further  mention  in  the  preceding  series  of  lectures  of  Darwin's  book,  'The  Power  of 
Movement  in  Plants'  (London,  1880).  I  find  myself  with  r^rard  to  this  book  in  the  most  painful 
position,  and  can  only  regret  that  the  name  of  Charles  Darwin  appears  on  it.  The  experiments 
which  he,  together  with  his  son,  describes,  arc  made  without  sufficient  practical  knowledge,  and  are 
badly  interpreted,  and  what  little  good  is  found  in  the  book  concerning  general  views  is  not  new. 
The  main  conclusion  to  which  Darwin  comes  in  his  book,  that  all  the  movements  of  irritability..io 
the  vegetable  kingdom  depend  upon  '  circumnutation,'  characterises  better  than  anything  else  the 
position  which  the  two  authors  occupy.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  anything  on  this  subject.  Detlefsea 
has  said  sufficient  as  regards  the  brain-function  of  the  growing-point  of  the  root  (Arb.  d.  bot.  Inst. 
Wrbg.,  B.  n,  1882,  p.  627). 
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■which  any  pan  of  a  plant  grows  is  determined  by  its  geotropism  and  heliolropism» 
and  we  shall  see  further  on  that  other  external  influences  also  are  effeclive  to  the 
same  end. 

Before  attempiing  to  understand  this  phenomenon,  which  prevails  throughout  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  however,  it  will  be  well  to  make  the  fact  itself  clear  by  means  of  a 
few  examples.  In  very  many  land-plants  tlie  original  plumule  grows  vertically  upwards, 
and  the  primary  root  vertically  down- 
wards, and,  as  we  have  seen,  both  in 
consequence  of  their  sensitiveness  lo  the 
influence  of  gravi laiioUj  so  long  as  one- 
tded  illumination  of  any  kind  does  not 
deflect  the  vertical  directions  of  growth 
into  obUque  ones  by  means  of  helioLropic 
curvatures.  But  the  lateral  roots  of  such 
plants — e,g.  Sunflower,  i?/WV/wj,  Fir,  &c, — 
either  grow  horizontally  or  descend  obliqae- 
iljt  and  the  lateral  roots  of  Llie  second 
and  higher  orders  which  arise  from  these 
may  grow  out  in  all  directions,  according 
to  their  origin.  The  case  is  very  similar 
with  the  lateral  ofi'-shoots  of  the  vertical 
shoot-axis  which  is  developed  from  the 
plumule:  its  leaves  assume  an  oblique  or 
horizontal  position,  the  upper  side  being 
always  turned  towards  the  light,  while 
the  lateral  shoots  grow  horizontally,  or  up- 
wards at  an  oblique  angle. 

In  other  cases,  on  the  contrary,  the 
primary  shoot  clevelojK-d  from  the  plumule 
at  once  grows  in  a  horizontal  direction, 
and  forms  on  its  under  side  roots  which 
descend  vertically,  and  on  its  flanks  or  its 
upper  side  leaves,  which  bear  horizonlally 
extended  laminoe  on  vertically  erect  leaf- 
stalks, as  for  example  Fig,  392,  and  the 
same  is  true,  as  has  already  been  stated, 
of  the  common  Bracken  Fern,  PJens 
aqmlma,  (Ftg.  55,  p.  60). 

In  many  tuberous  and  bulbous  plants,  and  particularly  in  the  case  of 
some  Aroids,  such  as  Sauromatum,  the  strong  leaf-stalks  spring  from  the  subter- 
ranean central  body,  and  likewise  become  raised  vertically  upwards,  like  the  stem 
of  a  Fir. 

It  is  otherwise,  again,  in  the  case  of  the  Ivy,  for  instance,  the  shoots  of  which, 
pressed  closely  to  a  wall,  rock,  tree-trunk,  &c.,  grow  vertically,  obliquely,  or  hori- 
zontally, while   the   petioles  are   turned   away  from   this  substratum   in   order 
present  iheir  lamina.*   at  right   angles  lo  the  incident  light;   mhcreas  Uw» 


FiC.  rn.—M<»ftUüt  Mth-atrix^xaiKthyf  portion  of  «riti  with 
Ie4vcs  <|  uatutil  lUcK  A'  terminal  bud  ;  f'k  leaves  ;  //  &|M«ri>< 
caTp»4  »fiiiOB  'njin  lue  lectio!«  nt  *, 
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roots   turn    away  from  the  light  and   attach  themselves    closely  to   the    vertical 
substratum. 

In  Agarics  which  grow  up  from  the  soil  of  woods,  the  stalk,  which  is  funda- 
mentally nothing  other  than  a  shoot-axis,  places  itself  vertically  upright,  though  the 
umbrella-like  pileus  is  horizontal,  and  the  lamellar,  tubular,  or  conical  hymenial  pro- 
jections on  which  the  spores  are  produced,  and  situated  on  the  under  side,  are  directed 
downwards.  I  showed  in  i860  that  this  depends  on  geotropic  sensitiveness  on  the 
part  of  these  Fungi ;  for  if  an  Agaric  which  is  still  growing  is  placed  in  a  horizontal 
position,  the  stalk  erects  itself  vertically,  till  the  pileus  is  horizontal;  whereas  if  this 
erection  is  prevented,  or  if  it  does  not  follow  quickly  enough,  the  lamellae,  tubes 
or  conical  outgrowths  of  the  hymenium  make  energetic  curvatures  downwards  like 
the  ends  of  primary  roots. 

Even  stemless  Agarics,  such  as  those  frequently  growing  out  from  the  trunks  of 
trees,  exhibit  a  similar  anisotropy  in  their  various  parts.  As  shown  in  Fig.  393,  Agarics 
grow  out  from  a  prostrate  horizontal  tree  trunk  from  the  upper  side  as  well  as  from 

the  flanks,  but  always  so  that  the  ste- 
rile substance  of  the  pileus  itself  strives 
to  assume  a  horizontal  position,  while 
the  spore-forming  hymenial  outgrowths 
are  directed  vertically  downwards. 

Exactly  similar  facts  of  anisotropy 
are  met  with  in  non-cellular  plants,  e.  g. 
the  Mucorini,  which  are  so  instructive  in 
other  respects  also.  If  the  spores  of  a 
Mucor  or  Phycomyces  are  sown  on  a  cube 
of  damp  bread  B,  which,  as  in  Fig.  394, 
is  fixed  by  means  of  a  needle  N'N  to 
the  lid  of  a  large  glass  cylinder,  the 
bottom  of  which  is  covered  with  water, 
the  root-like  mycelium  extends  itself  in 
the  substance  of  the  bread,  and  after 
a  few  days  slender  sporangiophores  arise  on  all  the  surfaces  of  the  cube; 
those  on  the  horizontal  upper  surface  of  the  cube  of  bread  at  once  grow  verti- 
cally upwards,  those  on  the  horizontal  lower  surface  and  on  the  vertical  sides, 
at  first  stand  out  at  right  angles  to  these  surfaces,  as  will  appear  later,  but  sub- 
sequenriy  they  erect  themselves  geotropically  as  shown  in  the  figure  aty'.  The 
mycelium  of  the  Fungus,  however,  behaves  exactly  like  a  root-system :  after  it  has 
permeated  the  nutritive  substratum,  individual  branches  of  the  mycelium  also  come 
out  from  the  lateral  surfaces  of  the  cube  of  bread,  but  more  particularly  from  its 
horizontal  lower  surface,  and  grow  thence  downwards  into  the  damp  air,  while  their 
lateral  branches  assume  oblique  directions. 

Now,  whether  the  parts  of  plants  grow  upwards,  downwards,  horizontally  or 
obliquely,  depends  by  no  means  upon  their  so-called  morphological  nature.  Organs 
which,  and  with  good  reason,  receive  the  same  names  in  descriptive  botany,  may 
nevertheless  assume  entirely  different  directions  of  growth  in  different  species  of 
plants.     Shoot-axes,   as  has  already  been   stated,  may  grow  vertically  upwards. 


Fig.  39}.— Transverse  section  of  the  trunk  of  •  tree,  on  which 
Funi^  (of  the  genus  TheUfh»ra\  are  growing,  P—P"'. 
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obliquely  or  horizontally,  or  even  vertically  downwards,  as  happens  not  rarely  with 


FIC.  394  (sec  the  text). 

the  lateral  shoots  of  perennial  shrubs  and  water-plants.  Thus  the  first  lateral 
shoots  of  some  plants  with  labiate  flowers,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Equisetineae 
or  Horsetails,  penetrate  vertically  into  the  earth 
like  primary  roots,  and  certain  lateral  shoots  of 
the  rhizome  of  Typha^  Sparganium^  some  spe- 
cies of  Poiamogeton,  and  many  others  behave 
very  similarly.  It  has  also  been  already 
mentioned  that  leaves  may  grow  horizon- 
tally, obliquely,  or  even  erect;  but  there  exist 
also  not  a  few  foliar  structures  which  grow  ver- 
tically downwards  like  primary  roots,  or,  put 
better,  are  negatively  geotropic.  Peculiarly 
fine  examples  of  these  are  found  in  the  first 
seed-leaves  or  cotyledons  of  some  Monocoty- 
ledons, e.  g.  the  common  Kitchen  Onion  (Fig.  i;,c  3^ 
395)  •  here,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  the  primary 
root  together  with  the  plumule  is  pushed  out  of  the  Ir  ««ation 
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of  the  cotyledon,  ihe  filamentous  first  seed-leaf.  If  the  seed  lies  on  or  in  the 
soil,  so  that  the  tip  of  the  root  is  directed  upwards  by  this  elongation,  as  in  the 
figure  (B),  then  it  is  not  ilie  root  but  the  cotyledon  which  curves  geotropically 
downwards,  so  that  the  root-apex  is  compelled  to  penetrate  into  the  soil  (C  and  D). 

Those  as  yet  unacquainted  with  such  matters  may  be  not  a  little  surprised 
to  see  in  the  germination  of  the  Water-nut  {Trapa  nalam\  the  lip  of  the  root  («f 
in  Fig.  396)  of  the  seedling  direct  itself  verlicalJy  upwards  instead  of  penetrating 
into  the  soil,  but  the  anomaly  is  only  apparent,  for  the  part  h  does  not  belong  to  the 

primary  root  at  all,  but  forms  the  so-called  hypo- 
colyledonary  segment  of  the  stem,  the  rudiment 
of  the  root  at  tv  being  completely  aborted,  and 
not  having  grown  at  all  it  is  thus  unable  to 
accomplish  any  geotropic  curvature  downwards. 
Moreover,  there  are  other  seedlings  which 
exhibit  a  similar  phenomenon,  when  taken  from 
the  soil  and  laid  on  a  damp  plate  for  instance. 
If  a  portion  of  the  plumule  is  already  developed. 
but  the  cotyledons  still  remain  fixed  in  the  seed, 
and  if  the  latter  is  heavy  enough,  the  seed  re- 
mains quiescent  in  consequence  of  its  great 
\s  eight,  whereas,  xxi  consequence  of  the  geotropic 
up-curving  of  the  seedling-stem,  the  root-apex 
is  carried  up  because  it  is  lighter;  in  this  case 
of  course  if  the  primary  root  goes  on  growing 
its  end  may  curve  downwards.  Geolropism, 
exactly  like  heliotropism,  brings  about  only  the 
curvature  of  sensitive  organs,  as  already  de- 
scribed ;  which  end  of  the  organ  is  to  be 
directed  upwards  in  the  process  depends  entirely 
and  simply  upon  the  position  of  the  fixed  poinL 
These  examples  will  suffice  to  show  thai  in 
anisotropy  we  arc  concerned  with  one  of  tlie 
most  general  propcriies  of  vegetable  organiia- 
tion ;  indeed  it  is  quite  impossible  for  us  to 
have  any  idea  of  how  plants  would  look,  of 
could  exist,  if  their  various  organs  were  not 
anisotropous,  and  since  their  anisotropy  is  nothing  other  than  the  expression  of 
their  different  irritability  to  the  influence  of  gravitation  and  light»  with  which  are 
associated,  in  some  cases,  a  sensitiveness  for  unequal  distribution  of  moisture  in 
the  environment,  and  probably  some  other  less  well-known  influences,  it  is  at  once 
obvious  that  it  is  the  different  irritability  of  the  organs  from  which  the  external 
configuration  of  plants  in  general  arises — a  statement  from  which  I  started  in  the 
lectures  on  Organography.  Even  the  most  important  differences  in  the  biology 
of  plants  are  the  expression  of  the  different  distribution  of  anisotropy,  of  which 
innumerable  examples  may  be  quoted.  To  mention  one  only,  the  stem  of  Palms 
generally  grows  vertically  upwartls,  but  there  are  also  Palms  (Sabal),  the  primary 
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Stem  of  which,  with  ils  bud  and  the  large  foliage-leaves  which  it  produces,  bores  down 
into  the  earth,  and  since  it  cannot  there  advance,  being  a  thick  mass,  it  pushes 
the  old,  properly  lower,  part  of  ihe  stem  upwards  higher  and  higher  above  the 
soil;  similarly  the  great  contrast  between  the  common  Ivy  and  ils  allies,  the 
majority  of  the  Araliaceue,  lies  in  their  mutual  difference  in  anisotropy:  the 
shoot-axes  of  the  Ivy  clirab,  w  hereas  the  others  erect  their  shoot-axes  independently 
without  climbing.  The  Ivy  leaches  uü,  indeed,  yet  anoüier  important  fact,  viz.  that 
the  distribuuon  of  anisotropy  in  one  and  the  same  plant  may  alter  at  different 
periods  of  life.  It  is  well  known  dvAt  the  leaf-shools  of  the  Ivy  do  not  always  climb, 
but  that  when  the  plant  is  old  enough  Icaf-shools  are  produced  which  grow  out 
independently,  and  then  form  leaves  differently  shaped  and  placed,  and  finally 
flowers  and  fruits.  Another  case  of  this  kind  is  very  common  wilh  plants  which 
form  riiimers  or  stolons,  of  which  the  Strawberry  affords  probably  the  best  known 
example.  Its  sub-aerial  stolons  grow  horiiJontally,  a  meter  or  so  in  length,  and 
at  last  the  terminal  bud  changes  its  character:  it  suddenly  produces  large  foliage- 
leaves  in  the  form  of  a  rosette,  and  erect  flowciing  shoots.  A  very  similar 
stale  of  affairs  exists  in  the  case  of  many  subterranean  stolons,  e.g.  the  Umliellifer 
jEgopodwm  podagraria,  so  common  in  gardens,  and  which  is  on  that  account  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  troublesome  of  weeds.  To  quote  a  case  of  quite  another  kind, 
iHe  great  difference  in  habit  between  the  pyramidal  Poplars,  as  contrasted  wilh  the 
Black  Poplar  and  other  species,  depends  essentially  upon  the  branching  of  the 
crown  of  the  tree :  in  the  pyramidal  Poplars  all^  the  branches  turn  sharply  upwards, 
whereas  in  ihe  other  species  they  stand  ofl'  from  the  primary  stem  at  large  angles ; 
and  just  this  difference  can  be  produced  in  the  formation  of  varieties,  and  there- 
fore by  very  small  internal  changes,  A  large  number  of  tlie  most  different  woody 
plants,  which  otherwise  form  broad  spreading  crtnvns,  produce  varieties  of  the  form 
of  the  pyramidal  Poplar»  among  others  the  common  Jumper  { Juniperus  lOfnmuftis)^ 
which  even  forms  a  third  variety,  \\hich  is  shrubby  and  has  the  branches  spreading 
along  the  ground. 

However,  all  these  statements  are  merely  intended  to  show  what  is  properly 
understood  by  anisotropy  ;  and  It  is  now  time  to  examine  the  facts  a  little  more 
closely.  In  the  investigation  of  natural  phenomena  which  appear  under  very 
different  as{>ects,  but  in  which  something  common  to  all  is  felt  to  be  the  important 
arid  essential  feature,  it  is  always  well  first  to  introduce  method  so  as  to  refer  the 
differences  to  the  fewest  types  possible.  This  may  best  be  done  in  the  present  case 
by  dividing  anisotropic  organs  into  two  classes,  which  I  have  distinguished  as 
Ortholropic  and  Plagiotropic.  Orihotropic  organs  are  those  which  under  ordinary 
conditions  of  life,  where  the  surface  of  the  soil  is  horizontal  and  the  illumination 
equal  on  all  sides,  grow  perfectly  vertical  upwards  or  downwards,  as  for  instance 
the  primary  stems  of  most  trees,  particularly  of  Firs  and  Pines,  and  the  leafy  stem 
arising  from  the  plumule  of  very  many  annual  plants,  such  as  Sunflower,  Tobacco, 
Flax,  &c, ;  and,  generally,  all  organs  which  are  positively  or  negatively  geotropic 
or  heliotropic,  in  the  way  described  in  tlie  preceding  lecture.  Thus  primary  roots 
which  grow  vertically  downwards  and  shoot-axes  which  tend  vertically  upwards  are 
anisotropic,  but  resemble  one  another  simply  in  that  both  place  themselves  vertically 
with  reference  lo  the  pkice  where  they  grow.     In  this  they  differ  from  all  plagiotropic 
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organs,  lateral  rootlets,  side  shoots,  and  leaves,  which  under  the  influence  of  the  same 
external  forces  assume  directions  oblique  to  the  horizon  or  even  horizontal  positions, 
and  at  the  same  time  strive  to  present  their  flat  surfaces  at  right  angles  to  the 
strongest  light. 

True  to  the  fundamental  principle  which  we  have  throughout  adopted,  that  when 
organs  react  differently  towards  the  same  external  influences,  this  must  necessarily 
be  caused  by  a  diff"erence  in  their  organisation,  we  now  inquire  in  the  first  place 
whether  all  orthotropic  organs  are  distinct  in  their  organisation  from  all  plagiotropic 
ones.  It  can  be  shown  that  in  very  many  cases  the  relations  of  organisation 
are  such  as  are  indicated  by  the  question;  for  all  orthotropic  organs  are  radially 
constructed,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  all  dorsiventral  structures  are  plagiotropic. 
Nevertheless  it  must  be  added  that  there  are  also  many  plagiotropic  organs  which 


Fig.  j^.^PMastoius  muiti/lfirut,  growiitf;  in  damp  soil  behind  a  sheet  of  glass.    A  primary  root ;  n  lateral  roots  of  the  first 
order ;  n  h  lateral  roots  of  the  second  order.    The  roughly  horizontal  line  denotes  the  surface  of  the  soiL 

as  regards  their  coarser  anatomy  appear  to  possess  radial  structure,  such  as  obliquely 
growing  lateral  roots  and  side-shoots  which  arise  from  orthotropic  parent-organs; 
but  we  may  assume  in  such  cases  that  certain  peculiarities  of  structure  not  yet  known, 
and  which  are  not  necessarily  visible  by  means  of  the  microscope,  determine  the 
plagiotropism,  and  at  the  same  time  correlations  of  growth  very  often  appear  to  co- 
operate also.  For  example,  as  has  already  been  sho\\Ti,  the  horizontal  or  oblique 
growth  of  the  branches  of  a  Fir,  depends  upon  the  presence  of  the  orthotropic  apex 
of  the  primary  stem,  and  it  may  be  added  that  a  similar  dependence  exists  also 
between  the  primary  and  lateral  roots  of  many  plants.  For  example,  if  the  tip  of  the 
radicle  of  a  Broad  Bean  or  seedling  Oak  is  cut  away,  one  of  the  lateral  roots  situated 
immediately  above  the  section  grows  not  obliquely  but  vertically  downwards;  it 
becomes  orthotropic,  and  from  henceforth  replaces  the  orthotropic  primary  root. 
Exactly  the  same  thing  occurs  in  the  long  aerial  roots  of  tropical  Aroideae. 

Between  anisotropy  and  the   correlations  of  growth   generally,   the   closest 
connection  exists.     The  lateral  structures  which  grow  out  from  a  strictly  orthotropic 
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radial  organ — lateral  rciois,  side-shoots^  leaves,  &c. — are  as  a  rule  plagiotropic,  and 
in  many  cases,  particularly  leaves,  are  also  distinctly  dorsi-ventral  in  structure ;  and 
conversely,  orthotropic  petioles  with  radial  structure,  and,  similarly  orlholropic 
radial  side-shoots,  very  commonly  arise  from  plagiotropic  shoot-axes,  In  the  case 
of  plagiotropic  lateral  roots  this  makes  itself  evident  in  that  they  produce  lateral 
rooüets  of  the  second  and  third  order  which  are  apparently  not  geotropic  at  all, 
as  a  rule  (sec  Fig,  397). 

The  relations  between  anisotropy  and  the  correlations  of  growth  come  out,  if 
possible,  still  more  clearly,  when  plants  are  allowed  to  grow  on  the  axis  of  a  klinostat, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  effect  of  hcHotropisra  is  eliminated.  Even  in  this  case,  where 
gravitation  and  liglit  can  have  no  effect  on  the  direction  of  growth  of  the  organs, 
they  nevertheless  grow  so  that  they  form  certain  angles  with  one  another ;  but  the 
questions  here  opened  up  still  require  investigation. 

I  now  proceed  to  describe  the  relations  between  radial  or  dorsi-ventral  struc- 
ture on  the  one  hand,  and  orlholropic  or  plagiotropic  growth  on  the  other,  relations 
which  have  hitherto  been  studied  chiefly  by  myself 

When  an  ortholropic  shoot-axis  or  primary  root  is  laid  horizontally,  there 
results  in  the  case  of  the  former  the  «pward,  and  in  diat  of  the  latter  the  downward 
curvature  described  pre\iously,  and  ii  is  wholly  immaterial  which  side  of  the  organ 
lies  upwards  or  downwards ;  it  is  just  in  this  that  the  radial  structure  of  such  organs, 
even  with  reference  to  their  irritability,  makes  itself  evident — i.e.  they  react  in  the 
same  way  on  all  sides.  Radial  orthotropic  organs  also  behave  in  exactly  the  same 
way  towards  the  light :  when  illuminated  lateraMy  they  curve  until  the  free  movable 
end  lies  in  the  direction  of  the  ray  of  light  itself»  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  is 
illuminaltd  equally  on  all  sides;  this  part  then  grows  straight  forward  and  in  the 
direction  of  the  ray  of  light,  towards  or  away  from  the  source  of  hght — ^I  am  here,  for 
the  time  being,  excluding  certain  cases  of  so-called  negative  hehotropism. 

Dorsi-ventral  plagiotropic  organs  behave  quite  differently.  If  a  still  growing  leaf 
of  a  Gourd,  for  instance,  is  laid  horizontally  wiih  the  normally  upper  side  downwards, 
the  whole  lamina  becomes  curved  concave  upwards;  if  such  a  leaf  is  illuminated 
from  below  it  likewise  becomes  concave.  In  this  way  it  is  shottTi  tlial  the  venation  of 
the  leaf  possesses  the  same  kind  of  geotropism  and  heliotropism  as  ordinary  ortho- 
tropic  shoot-axes;  but  a  great  difference  makes  itself  evident  in  that  this  only 
happens  when  the  lower  side  of  the  lamina  is  turned  upwards,  or  towards  the  source 
of  light.  If  such  a  growing  leaf  is  laid  horizontally  with  its  upper  surface  upwards, 
or  if  the  Hght  is  allowed  to  fall  vertically  on  its  upper  surface,  the  latter  does  not 
become  concave  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  lamina  extends  itself  in  one  plane.  It  is  thus 
seen  that  the  lamina  of  a  growing  leaf  reacts  differently  according  as  gravitation  or 
a  ray  of  hght  affects  it  from  below  or  from  abo\'c,  and  it  is  just  in  this  the  dorsi- 
ventral  structure  of  the  lamina  with  reference  to  stimulation  is  made  evident. 

The  dorsi-ventral  i!al  shoot  of  a  Marchantia  (pp.  69  and  526)  and  other  similar 
flat  shoots,  and,  generally,  all  the  organs  with  strictly  dorsi-ventral  structure  known  to 
me,  also  behave  like  a  leaf. 

If  now*  we  suppose  a  plane  thin  organ  with  dorsi-ventral  structure,  such  as 
the  lamina  of  an  (ordinary  leaf  or  the  flat  shoot  of  a  Liverwort,  rolled  together 
parallel  to  ilic  direction  of  its  longitudinal  axis,  so  that  either  the  ventral  or  the 
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dorsal  surface  of  the  organ  is  everywhere  turned  outwards,  the  rolled  up  organ 
constitutes  a  radially  constructed  body,  and  certainly  the  most  elegant  confirmation 
of  the  above  statements  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  dorsi-ventral  organ  in  this  rolled  up 
condition,  where  it  has  only  incidentally  become  radial,  now  reacts  also  towards 
gravitation  and  light  as  an  orthotropic  organ.  Figure  398  will  serve  to  show  what  is 
meant.  C  represents  the  transverse  section  of  a  lamina  in  its  extended  condition, 
and  the  arrows  indicate  the  direction  in  which  the  structure  changes,  proceeding  from 
the  lower  to  the  upper  side.  If  we  now  suppose  this  rolled  together  either  as  in  ^ 
or  B,  it  is  easy  to  see,  and  is  indicated  by  the  arrows,  that  what  was  previously  the 
lower  side  now  runs  round  the  rolled  up  organ  as  an  external  layer,  and  that  the 
dorsi-ventral  structure  has  passed  over  into  a  radial  one,  which  now  confers  on 
the  rolled  up  organ  the  character  of  an  orthotropic  one  towards  gravitation  and 
light. 

It  is  not  practically  easy,  either  in  the  case  of  growing  leaves  or  of  the  flat 
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riC.  39B.— (S«e  the  lext.) 

shoots  of  Liverworts,  artificially  to  roll  up  the  already  extended  organ  in  the 
manner  indicated,  so  that  it  will  go  on  growing  undisturbed,  but  the  converse 
change  also  demonstrates  what  I  wish  to  prove.  The  subsequently  flat  leaves  of 
very  many  plants— e.  g.  of  all  Grasses,  most  Liliacese  and  other  Monocotyledons, 
and  even  those  of  many  Dicotyledons,  as  the  Water-lilies  {Nuphar,  Nymphad)^ 
Ptnguiculay  and  many  others — are  in  the  bud-state  rolled  together  as  in  Fig.  398 
A  and  B,  either  each  individual  leaf  by  itself  (B),  or  so  that  the  young  leaves 
envelope  one  another  (-<4);  on  subsequent  growth  the  roUed-up  margins  are  drawn 
apart,  and  the  leaves  become  extended  flat,  as  in  C,  Now  so  long  as  the  young 
leaves  remain  in  the  rolled-up  condition,  in  the  bud-state,  as  in  A  and  B,  they 
are  orthotropic,  because  they  constitute  a  radial  convolute  structure ;  but  as  soon  as 
they  have  extended  themselves,  they  become  plagiotropic,  and  are  placed  obliquely 
or  horizontally  with  reference  to  gravitation,  and  extended  at  right-angles  with  respect 
to  the  rays  of  light. 

That    this    is   not  simply   a  special   peculiarity  of  a  certain   class   of  plants 
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is  shown  by  reference  to  Fig.  399,  which  represents  the  fertile  marginvil  loW.s 
of  the  large  flat  Lichen  PcUigera  canina.  The  organisation  of  the  vegetative  boJy, 
which  grows  on  the  flat  surface  of  the  sou  in  woods»  is  sharply  dorsi-ventral  \ 
it  is  green  and  smooth  on  the  upper  side,  colourless  and  furnished  with  roots 
on  the  lower  {cf.  Fig.  249,  p,  391),  and  in  consequence  of  this  dorsi-ventral  structure 
it  is  closely  appressed  to  the  horizontal  surface.  Of  the  lobes  at  the  margin,  those 
which  bear  the  fructifications  or  apothecia,  a  {r  r^  Fig.  399),  rise  up  vertically,  because 
ihis  part  of  the  otherwise  flat  vegetative  botly  becomes  rolled  up,  as  shown 
at  rr  in  the  figure.  In  this  case  it  is  the  upper  side  which  comes  to  be  external 
on  the  rolling  up:  in  the  Lichen  called  'Iceland  Moss'  [Cdraria  Jslandua), 
which  consists  of  branched  ribband-like  shoots»  the  inrolüng  takc^  place  in  such 
a  way  that  the  organic  under  or  ventral  side  comes  to  be  external,  and  in  this 
case  also  the  flat  dorsi-venlra?  structure  gives  rise  to  a  radial  one,  which,  for 
that  reason,  is  orthotropic.  Yet  another  Lichen,  Cladonia  pyxitaiay  well  Icnown 
from  its  elegant  appearance,  may  also  serve  for  the  de- 
monstration of  what  has  been  said  above.  It  has  two 
forms  of  shoots:  the  exclusively  vegetative  shoots  are 
thin,  flat,  and  dorsi-ventral,  and  therefore  lie  closely  on 
a  horizontal  substratum  ;  from  tljcsc  spring  the  shoots 
of  the  second  form,  structures  shaped  like  a  tall  oJd- 
fashioned  champagne-glass  and  circular  in  section  :  the«e 
are  strictly  orthotropic. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  tliat  the  clear 
understanding  of  die  relations  between  radial  or  dorsi- 
ventra!  structure,  on  the  one  hand,  and  orthotropic 
or  plagiotropic  growth  on  the  other,  involves  ideas 
which  present  much  that  is  extraordinary  and  difficiiU, 
and  I  confess  tliat  it  was  only  after  many  years  of 
thought  that  I  was  able  comecdy  lo  apprehend  the 
matter;    it  must  be  added  that  ei*en  now  several  points 

still  await  investigation.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  fact  that  the  ortliotropic 
or  plagtotropic  growth  in  some  cases  is  due  exclusively  to  gravitation,  in  others 
to  the  co-operation  of  geotropism  and  heliotropism,  and  in  others  again  the  so-called 
hydrotropism  co-operates. 

I  will  g\\Q.  one  or  two  examples  of  each  of  these  cases. 

I  demonstrated  in  1874  that  the  lateral  roots  which  originate  from  primary  roots 
assume  their  oblique  direction  solely  under  th*?  influence  of  geotropism.  and  this 
was  the  lirst  case  of  geotropism  of  this  kind  which  was  known  at  all.  Suppose 
Fig.  400  to  represent  the  upper  part  of  the  primary  root  of  a  seedling  of  Vuia  Faba^ 
whicli  has  been  grown  behind  a  pane  of  gLass  in  a  box  filled  \nth  loose  soil,  and 
has  developed  numerous  lateral  roots,  which  have  grown  straight  out  laterally  and 
downwards  at  oblique  angles  with  respect  to  the  horizon.  At  that  time  it  was 
doubtful  whether  the  latter  happened  in  consequence  of  a  geotropic  effect ;  the 
quejition  therefore  was,  whether  lateral  roots  are  geotropic  at  all  By  means 
of  the  apparatus  represented  in  Fig.  38^,  p.  682^  I  convinced  myself  in  the 
first   place   that    ilie    lateral   roots   are   very   clearly  affected   by  centrifugal  force, 
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curving   away  from  the  centre   of  rotation,  which  removes  all  doubt   as   to    their 
geotropism. 

When  I  reversed  the  box,  in  which  the  seedling  just  referred  to  was  grow- 
ing, so  that  the  apex  of  the  primary  root  was  turned  upwards,  the  lip  of  the 
root  curved  vertically  downwards*  the  direction  of  growth  of  the  lateraJ  rootlets 
changed  also,  their  apices  likewise  curving  downwards  not  vertically,  but  onlf 
obliquely,  and  this  so  thaf  they  grew  on  at  about  the  same  angle  with  respect  to  the 
horizon  as  before  the  reversal  of  the  box.  Those  portions  of  the  laleral  rootlets 
which  are  quite  black  in  the  figure  are  the  portions  which  were  growing  during^  the 
inverted  position.  The  box  was  then  placed  upright  again,  and  the  lateral  roots 
once  more  curved  obliquely  downwards,  again  to  grow  straight  out  at  the  same  angle 

with  the  horizon  as  before  the 
first  inversion  of  the  box.  It  has 
not  yet  been  explained  hitherto 
what  relations  of  organisation  cause 
these  geotropic  organs  to  grow 
obliquely  to  the  direction  of  the 
earth's  radius,  Elfving  found  sub- 
sequently, it  is  true,  tlat  runners 
growing  horizontally  in  the  soil — 
e.  g,  shoot-axes  of  Htleocharis^  5]^r- 
ganium^  and  Scirpus  man'fimtts— 
owe  this  horizontal  direction  of 
growth  to  geotropism ;  if  they  are 
placed  obhquely  or  vertically  up- 
wards they  cun'e  under  the  influence 
of  geotropism,  until  the  bud  lies 
horizontally,  and  it  ihen  goes  on 
growing  in  this  direction. 

When  sub-aerial  shoots  with 
dorsiveiitral  structure  are  at  llie 
same  time  heliotropic  and  geotropic, 
two.  cases  may  occur;  either  the 
heliotropic  influence  coincides  with 
the  geotropic  one,  or  each  strives  to  give  the  organ  diflferent  directions,  so  that,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  a  middle  direction  results.  In  order  to  be  correctly  understood 
in  what  follows,  1  may  premise  that  in  the  case  of  plants  growing  in  the  open  the 
heliotropic  effect  is  to  be  supposed  as  if  a  vertical  ray  of  light  fell  on  the  plant  from 
a  luminous  point  in  the  zenith ;  since  just  as  we  must  suppose  all  the  influence  of  the 
gravity  of  the  earth  to  proceed  in  a  straight  line  only  from  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  earth  to  the  plant,  so  we  may  also  imagine  the  eflects  of  the  light  reflected 
from  the  whole  sky  as  produced  by  a  single  resultant  raj'.  We  shall  now  make  use 
of  this  supposition  in  what  follows. 

The  well-known  Liverwort,  Marchantia  polymoipha^  forms  broad  shoots  which 
are  green  on  the  upper  side,  and  on  the  lower  side  colorless  and  provided  with 
numerous  root^hairs :   these  shoots  are  also  seen  to  be  strictly  dorsivenlral  structures 


Pig.  400.— RrM>u  of  Vicia  F»h«  groirinc  In  *ull  behind  «  p«ne  of 
glMA,  at  tm  m  the  norm«!,  tbro  io  the  luv« n«d,  ui<)  ih«a  ag^ifl  in 
Ikt  norma)  position.  The  «rro«rs  «how  th«  direfliot)  In  whtch 
f[ir«Vtt8lti>n  Actcii  wltk  rcfpect  to  the  Uter»J  n»4U  in  the  difvrctil 
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as  regards  their  internal  organisation.  In  the  open,  with  unlimited  light  on  all  sides, 
these  shoots  grow  with  their  lower  surfaces  close  to  the  soil,  into  which  the  long 
roots  peneirale  deeply.  Subsequently  they  produce  shoots  quite  different  in  shape, 
long  btalks  as  much  as  10  cm.  in  height,  each  of  uhich  supports  cither  a  lobed 
disc  with  male  organs,  or  a  parachute-like  structure  with  female  organs.  1  he 
stalks  of  these  shoots  are  orihotropic  and,  when  growing  in  the  open,  are  directed 
perfectly  uprigliL  Transverse  sections  show  however  that  they  are  not  properly 
radial  in  organisation,  but  have  become  radial  by  the  rolling  together  of  the  two 
lateral  margins  of  a  narrow  flat  shoot,  much  as  in  the  case  shown  at  Fig.  398  B, 
It  is  to  this  that  they  owe  their  orthotropism.  In  the  further  consideration  of 
this  highly  remarkable  plant  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  two  organs  referred  to, 
although  there  are  many  other  things  which  might  be  mentioned,  If  the  Marchan/ia 
is  cultivated — it  is  very  easily  reared  from  spores,  or  still  better  from  its  gemmae 
— on  the  surface  of  soil  in  a 
flowcr-pol  in  a  room,  not  too  far 
from  a  window,  the  young  or- 
thniropic  stalks  become  curved 
towards  the  window,  exactly  like 
ordinary  seedling  stems,  and 
then  grow  straight  on  at  an 
angle  of  about  45^'.  The  flat 
vegetative  shoots  on  the  con- 
trary behave  quite  differently : 
those  which  have  their  anterior 
depressions  turned  towards  the 
window  remain  closely  appres^ed 
to  the  surface  of  the  soil;  those 
on  the  contrary  whose  depressions 
(in  which  the  growing-points  lie) 
are  directed  away  from  the  win- 
dow towards  the  room,  raise 
themselves  from  the  substratum 
until  they  are  directed  obliquely 

at  an  angle  of  about  45\  so  that   in  this  case  again  the  anisotropy  between  die 
flat  shoots  and  the  orihotropic  stalks  is  approximately  at  right  angles. 

This  l^chaviour  was  for  a  long  lime  quite  inexplicable  to  me^  until  I  pro- 
posed the  question,  how  would  matters  be  if  the  Marchantia  were  made  to  grow 
on  vertical  surfaces  of  the  substratum,  widi  the  light  falling  obliquely  from  the 
window?  For  this  purpose  I  employed  blocks  of  turf,  carefully  cut  into  ihe 
shape  of  cubical  bricks  and  saturated  with  nutritive  5olutions,  and  covered  with 
opaque  boxes  provided  with  a  pane  of  glass  only  on  the  side  turned  towards  the 
open  sky.  A  few  gemma  were  laid  both  on  the  horizontal  surface  of  the  block 
of  turf,  and  on  the  vertical  sides — on  the  anterior  face  turned  towards  the  light 
as  well  as  on  the  two  flanks.  These  were  easily  retained  by  the  damp  sub- 
stratum and  at  once  began  to  grow  on  it.  After  a— 3  mondis,  vigorous  and  even 
fructifying  plants  were  produced,  and  the  result  of  the  experiment  may  be  illustrated 
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by  i^t^  diagram  in  Fig.  401.  It  represents  one  of  the  turf-blocks  seen  from  the 
left  flank ;  this  presents  a  square  outline,  the  body  of  the  block  being  to  a  certain 
extent  drawn  in  perspective,  so  that  the  anterior  surface  turned  towards  the  ray 
of  light  Z  is  to  be  supposed  foreshortened  to  the  observer* 

Tlie   conformity  to   law  of  the   phenomena   now   comes    out    clearly.       The 
orlhotropic  stalks  M  and   W  of  the  supports  of  the  sexual   organs   have    placed 
themselves   tolerably  exactly  in  the   direction  of  the  incident  ray  of  light   Z — a 
proof  that  their  positive  heliotropism  must  act  far  more  strongly  than   their  geo- 
tropism.     On  the  contrary,  the  flat  vegetative  shoots  to  the  right  above  and  to  the 
left  below  in  the  figure  are  placed  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  incident  rays,  and 
also  the  flat  shoots  at  h   to  the  left  above  and   /,  would  have  exactly   the    same 
direction— i.e.  the  direction  h^,  h,^  and  likewise  Z^,  /g — if  they  were  not  prevented  by 
the  resistance  of  the   solid  turf.     If  possible  these  relations  come  out  still   more 
clearly  in  the  case  of  those  flat  shoots  which  are  growing  on  the  square  flank  d[ 
the  lurf-block  turned  towards  the  observer,  only  it  must  be  observed  that  the   shoots 
provided  with  the  thick  black  lines  stand   out  from    the   plane   of  the   paper  at 
apjiroximately  a  right  angle.     The  root-hairs  on  the  under  side  of  the  flat  shoots 
arc  also  seen,  indicated  by  thin  parallel  lines :   they  also  are  orthotropic,  like  the 
supports  M  and  If'  but  turned  away  from  the  source  of  light. 

After  what  has  already  been  said  of  geotropism  and  heliotropisni,  the  ortho« 
tropic  organs  of  this  plant  need  no  further  description ;  as  regards  the  plagioLropic 
flat  dorsi-venlral  shoots,  on  the  contrary,  considerable  space  would  be  needed  to 
explain  their  behaviour.  Referring  the  reader  ilierefore  to  my  detailed  treatise 
published  in  1879,  I  will  only  remark  that  the  plagiotropic  position  of  these 
shoots  results  from  the  co-operation  of  their  heliotropic  and  geotropic  properties,  and 
perhaps  the  reader  will  most  readily  apprehend  what  is  intended  by  supjposing  one  of 
the  root-hairs  on  the  underside  of  tlie  flat  shoot  to  represent  the  primary  root  of  an 
ordinary  seedling  ;  it  is  then  to  be  further  supposed  that  there  is  in  connection 
with  this  one  root-hair  a  very  narrow  piece  of  the  tissue  of  that  part  of  the  flat 
shoot  which  belongs  to  it,  much  as  if  it  had  been  cut  out  by  means  of  a  cork- 
borer.  This  piece  of  tissue  would  then  correspond  to  the  shoot  of  a  seedling 
Phanerogam  which  had  placed  itself  in  the  direction  of  the  ray  of  incident  light  X. 
Now  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  whole  of  the  flat  shoot  of  a  Marihantia 
with  its  root-hairs  might  be  imagined  as  consisting  of  many  thousands  of 
minute  seedlings,  laterally  connected  with  one  another;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
whole  plagiotropic  flat  shoot  consists  fundamentally  of  nothing  but  orthotropic  ele- 
ments, which  however  are  combined  into  a  fiat  surface,  However  1  must  unfor- 
tunately avoid  pursuing  this  very  fruitful  idea  to  its  further  consequences. 

The  common  Ivy  {Hedcra  Hdix)  may  be  adduced  as  a  second  example  of 
plagiotropic  growth  under  the  simultaneous  influence  of  different  directive  forces. 
If  a  seedling  or  a  rooted  cutting  of  the  Ivy  grows  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  waul 
or  a  vertical  surface  of  rock,  the  leaf-shoot  applies  itself  closely  to  the  surface  of 
the  wall,  &c.,  so  that  the  leaves  are  situated  to  the  right  and  left  ;  tlie  free 
anterior  surface  of  the  shoot-axis  bears  no  leaves,  and  the  surface  applied  to  the 
wall  produces  clinging  roots  which  fix  the  shoot.  Closely  applied  to  the  wall  op 
10  the  bud,  I  hen,  the  shoot  grows  up  vertically.     The  lateral  shoots  which  now 
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arise,  however,  grow  upwards  obliquely  at  an  acute  angle,  but  behave  otherwise  like 
the  parent  shoot.  There. thus  results  a  fan-shaped  radiating  system  of  climbing 
shoots,  which  sooner  or  later  reach  the  top  of  the  wall  As  soon  as  this  happens 
^the  shoot-axes  cur\'e  over  at  the  angle  of  tlie  wall,  and  then  go  on  growing 
closely  appressed  to  its  horizontal  surface,  till  they  come  to  the  other  angle 
of  the  top  of  the  wall :  here  they  do  not  bend  sharply  downwards,  however,  to 
grow  down  attached  to  the  hinder  surface  of  the  wall,  but  they  go  on  growing 
free  straight  onwards  from  the  hinder  angle  of  the  wall,  often  quite  horizontal 
for  50  cm.,  and  then  sink  down  obliquely  under  their  own  weight.  When  the  one 
vertical  side  of  the  wall  is  thickly  covered  with  such  appressed  shoots,  another  pheno- 
menon makes  its  appearance ;  there  arise  numerous  shoots  which  grow  out  away 
from  the  wall  freely  sweeping  in  the  air,  and  horizontal,  at  least  at  first,  until 
they  bend  down  obliquely  under  their  own  weight.  The  orthotropic  froit-bearing 
shoots  of  the  Ivy  arise  usually  at  the  highest  point  which  the  plagiotropic  climbing 
shoots  have  reached  ;  the  former  are  distinguished  from  the  latter  by  their  radial 
structure,  their  free  upright  growth  and  by  their  differently  shaped  leaves,  which 
are  here  spirally  arranged  with  a  divergence  of  f,  whereas  in  the  plagiotropic 
ahoots  they  stand  in  two  rows  on  the  right  and  left  flanks. 

We  need  however  no  longer  concern  ourselves  with  the  orthotropic  shoots, 
since  they  behave  towards  light  and  gravitation  like  ordinary  seedling  stems ; 
only  the  plagiotropic  shoots  climbing  up  the  wall  or  freely  sweeping  horizontally 
require  further  consideration.  Such  shoots,  cut  off  and  placed  with  their  lower 
ends  in  soil  in  flower-pots,  where  they  soon  become  rooted,  and  fastened  up 
to  near  the  apex  to  vertical  rods  stuck  in  the  soil,  form  convenient  subjects 
for  experiment*  If  such  a  plant  is  now  placed  at  a  window  so  that  the  aerial 
roots  are  turned  towards  the  room,  and  the  upper  sides  of  the  leaves  towards 
the  light,  the  apex  of  the  shoot  curves  away  from  the  window  in  a  few 
days  and  then  goes  on  growing  horizontally,  while  the  long  thin  leaf-stalks 
cun'e  towards  the  window,  because  they  are  oriliotropic  (cf.  Fig.  402  A).  The 
plagiotropic  sljoot-axes  of  the  l\y  are  thus  at  any  rate  in  some  way  negatively 
heliotropic  ;  only  it  turns  out  that  they  continue  to  curve  away  from  the  source 
I'of  light  only  until  they  become  horizontal.  If  they  were  negatively  heliotropic 
in  the  same  way  as  most  aerial  roots,  or  the  primary  root  of  the  White  Mustard» 
ithey  would  then  curve  not  merely  till  they  assumed  the  horizontal,  but  until 
they  were  directed  obliquely  downwards.  That  this  does  not  occur  is  at 
least  in  part  due  to  the  gcotropism  of  these  shoot-axes;  in  proportion  as  they 
approach  the  horizontal,  they  come  into  a  more  and  more  favourable  position 
for  the  action  of  the  geotropic  influence  under  which  they  tend  to  become 
erect,  W^e  may  therefore  assume  that  the  horizontal  jiosition  of  plagiotropic 
shoots  results  from  the  co-operation  of  light  and  gravitation ;  how  this  occurs, 
however,  and  particularly  in  what  degree  each  of  the  influences  is  concerned 
in  the  realization  of  the  direction  of  growth  cannot  be  stated  in  detail  even  in  this 
case. 

It  is  easily  intelligible  that  the  power  of  the  climbing  shoots  of  the  Ivy  to 
cling  closely  to  a  vertical  wall  or  to  a  horizontal  surface  is  due  to  the  behaviour  just 
described — i.  e.  to  their  negative  heliotropism — while  the  striving  of  the  primary  si 
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to  climb  vertically  upwards,  and  that  of  its  lateral  shoots  to  climb  obliquely  upwards 
are  to  be  ascribed  to  their  differing  geotropism,  in  so  fa?  as  this  makes  itself  evident 
chiefly  at  the  flanks  where  the  leaves  are  situated. 

It  has  already  been  shown  in  a  previous  lecture  that  in  the  case  of  Marchantia 
and  similar  structures  the  dorsi-ventral  organisation  is  itself  induced  by  the  direction 
of  the  incident  light ;  this  once  accomplished,  however,  the  side  which  was  hitherto 
ventral  and  shaded  cannot  again  be  transformed,  by  being  subsequently  illumi- 
nated, into  an  organically  upper  side — the  dorsi-ventral  structure  cannot  be  reversed. 

The  Ivy  behaves  very  diflferently  in  this 
respect— i.  e.  so  far  as  the  shoot-axes  of 
the  plagiotropic  shoots  are  concerned; 
if  one  of  these  rooted  shoots  is  fastened 
to  a  vertical  rod  up  to  close  beneath  the 
apex,  and  is  placed  at  a  window  so  that 
the  side  which  had  hitherto  borne  roots, 
or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  had  hitherto 
been  the  shaded  side  of  the  shoot-axis 
is  turned  towards  the  light,  as  in  Fig. 
402  B^  it  is  noticed  in  the  first  place, 
that  the  backward  curving  of  the  apex  of 
the  shoot  takes  place  much  more  slowly 
than  in  the  reverse  position,  evidently 
because  the  sensitive  organisation  which 
had  been  induced  by  the  previous  rela- 
tions is  only  slowly  altered;  but  it  is 
actually  altered,  for  the  growing  apex 
of  the  shoot  becomes  not  only  horizon* 
tal,  as  in  Fig.  402  C,  but  even  deve- 
lopes  roots  on  the  side  which  was 
previously  illuminated,  and  which  is  now 
converted  into  the  shaded  side. 

There  is  still  to  be  mentioned  here 
an  interesting  peculiarity  of  the  plumule 
of  young  seedlings  of  the  I\y.  When 
seedlings  growing  at  a  window  have 
emerged  from  the  soil,  the  first  seg- 
ment of  the  shoot  (the  hypocotyl)  is 
curved  concavely  towards  the  window;  it  is  therefore  positively  heliotropic.  On 
further  growth,  however,  the  new  intemodes  of  the  axis  curve  away  from  the 
window,  and  the  same  then  takes  place  with  the  first  one  also;  its  heliotropism, 
at  first  positive,  thus  becoming  negative. 

A  similar  behaviour,  but  in  some  respects  diff^erent,  is  exhibited  also  by  the 
Indian  Cress  [Tropceolum  majus).  I  mentioned  this  then  unknown  case  so  long 
ago  as  1865.  The  seedling-stem  (here  the  epicotyledonary  segment)  is  at  first 
decidedly  positively  heliotropic;  but  if  the  plants  remain  undisturbed  at  a  bright 
window,  in  summer,  the  seedling-stem  together  with  the  new  developing  intemodes 
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subsequently  become  curved  convex  outwards,  the  apex  of  ihe  shoot  thus  turning 
away  from  the  light,  while  the  leaf-stalks,  as  in  the  I\y  and  in  all  similar  cases, 
are  decidedly  positively  heliotropic,  and  the  laminae  of  the  leaves  are  placed  at 
right  angles  to  the  iivuident  light.  The  apices  of  the  shoots  turned  away  from 
the  light  never  become  quite  horizontal,  however,  probably  because  their  geotro- 
pism  works  to  the  contrary;  but  in  the  open,  where  the  light  is  more  intense, 
the  negative  heliotropisni  overcomes  the  geotropism,  and  the  shoot-axes  lie  hori- 
zontal and  close  to  the  earth.  It  is  in  consequence  of  this  effect  of  light  also 
that  the  plant  is  able  to  ap[>ly  itself  closely  to  the  vertical  surface  of  a  wall,  and  if 
provided  with  a  trellis  in  order  to  hold  it  fast,  to  climb  up  it.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  plant  developes  in  the  shade,  where  the  light  is  feeble,  the  shoots  grow 
erect,  and  in  fact  become  even  positively  heliotropic,  and  it  is  further  to  Im?  mentione/l 
that  even  those  shoots  which  are  curved  towards  the  shaded  side  when  the  illumin- 
ation is  strong  on  one  side  possess  no  permanent  dorsi-ventrality.  If  the  plant  is 
turned  round  so  that  what  was  hitherto  the  shaded  side  is  now  strongly  ilhiminalfd, 
die  part  of  the  stem  already  fully  develo|^(i  maintains  its  curvature,  it  is  true,  but  the 
younger  internodes  which  are  still  growing  become  cUn-ed  backwards,  with  tbe 
apex  of  the  shoot  turned  away  from  the  wintfow.  With  Tropirolum,  however,  suth 
exiveriments  must  I>e  matle  in  bright  summer  Meaiher;  in  the  autumn,  when  die  light  is 
feebler,  the  shoot-axes  are  always  positively  heliotropic. 

The  Gourd  plant  also  behaves  in  all  essential  points  like  the  Indian  Cress. 
That  its  stem,  at  lirst  ortholropic,  subsequently  lays  itself  horizontally  and  prone  on  the 
earth  is  an  effect  due  to  strong  light :  plants  cultivated  in  the  shadow  of  a  room  remain 
erect  for  a  long  time,  or  curve  but  slightly  obliquely  away  from  the  window.  For 
these  reasons  Gourd  plants  are  able  to  climb  up  vertical  walls  provided  with  a 
trellis,  the  apices  of  the  shoot  becoming  so  to  si>cak  pressed  to  the  wall  by  the  light, 
and  are  then  able  to  fasten  themselves  to  the  lattice  by  means  of  their  tendrils.  In 
the  open,  where  the  light  is  strong,  the  long  shoot-axcs  of  the  Gourd  He  horizontally 
on  the  earth ;  but  if  the  plant  grows  in  die  shade  of  undergrowth,  the  apex 
erects  itself  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  tendrils,  climbs  between  the  branches  of  the 
underwood  into  the  full  light  In  the  case  of  Gourd*shoots  lying  horizontally  on  die 
earth,  Ihe  apical  portion  bearing  the  terminal  bud  is  erected  in  ordinary  daylight  so 
as  to  assume  approximately  the  form  of  a  horse's  neck,  the  bud,  bent  sharply  down- 
wards, representing  the  head.  It  is  now  easy  to  observe  that  on  very  bright  daya 
this  horse's  neck  lays  itself  flatter  on  the  earth,  while  in  dull  weather  it  is  more 
erect.  If  the  apex  of  the  shoot  is  directed  through  a  hole  into  the  dark  cavity  of  a 
box,  as  in  Fig.  338  (p.  354),  it  then  goes  on  growing  perfectly  upright. 

It  would  be  ver}^  easy  to  quote  numerous  other  instances  of  plants  which  behave 
towards  different  intensities  of  light  like  the  Indian  Cress  and  the  Gourd :  in  adilition 
to  the  common  Vine,  I  will  only  name  Gkckoma  hrderacra^  one  of  the  Labialse,  In 
connection  with  the  phenomena  just  mentioned,  induced  by  light  in  highly  organised 
plants,  however,  I  must  return  once  more  to  Miinhanita,  to  add  that  the  described 
plagiotropic  position  of  the  flat  shoots  in  this  plant  also  is  assumed  only  in  a 
suOlciently  strong  light;  if  the  light  is  unilateral  and  feeble,  the  Murchanfia 
shoots  erect  themselves,  l»ut  without  losing  iheir  typical  broad  form.  When  the 
light    is    very    feeble,    the    shoots  at   length   remain   narrow   and  become  nearly 
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Stalk-like,  losing  iheir  plagiotropism  and  curving  towards  the  light  in  a  way  which 
shows  that  they  are  positively  heliotropic. 

In  all  the  cases  so  far  considered  the  point  has  always  been  simply  that  the 
organs,  under  the  influence  of  gravitation  and  light,  make  curvatures  in  a  plane  which 
includes  the  direction  of  gravity  and  of  the  light.  Verj^  commonly,  however, 
twistings  — torsions  of  the  shoot-axes — come  into  existence,  and  these  have  tbc 
effect  of  so  turning  or  twisting  parts  of  the  bud  which  were  originally  arranged  in 
a  vertical  plane,  that  they  finally  lie  in  a  horizontal  or  oblique  plane.  This  occtirs 
quite  commonly  in  the  case  of  woody  plants  with  erect  stems  from  which  horizontal 
or  oblique  branches  arise.  The  buds  of  these  branches  produce  their  very  often 
biserially  arranged  leaves  in  a  vertical  or  at  any  rate  approximately  vertical  plane,  as 

in  Fig.  403.  Now  if,  on  the  unfolding  of  such 
buds,  all  the  parts  maintained  their  mutual  posi- 
tions, the  leaves  of  the  shoots  of  the  second  order 
would  be  situated  above  and  below  on  the  de- 
veloped axis  J  the  ordinary'  case,  however,  as  found 
in  the  Limes^  Elms,  Celtida;  and  very  many  other 
trees  and  shrubs,  is  that  the  lateral  shoots  arising 
from  such  buds  extend  tJieir  two  series  of  ]ea%*es 
in  a  nearly  horizontal  plane,  which,  with  reference 
to  the  young  slates  (shown  in  Fig.  403)  is  only 
possible  by  a  twisting  of  the  ynung  shoot-axis  dur- 
ing elongation.  Not  rarel}'  indeed  it  happens  thai 
shoot-axes  wilh  crossed  (decussate)  pairs  of  leaves 
undergo  torsions  at  their  internodes  altemaiel/ 
to  the  right  and  left,  whence  the  leaves  on  the  de- 
veloped shoot  appear  to  be  arranged  in  t«ra  row^ 
only,  instead  of  in  four,  and  become  extended  in 
a  horizontal  or  oblique  plane. 

However  inadequate  this  treatment  of  the 
anisotropy  of  the  organs  of  plants  must  appear. 
owing  to  limited  space,  it  will  nevertheless  serve  to 
show  how  extraordinarily  various  are  the  pheno- 
mena which  are  induced  by  the  action  of  gravitation  and  light :  and  I  may  again 
insist  that  for  the  illuslration  of  general  ideas,  I  have  selected  a  few  isolated 
examples  only.  These  phenomena  are  universal  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  For 
instance,  what  has  been  said  above  as  to  the  influence  of  light  on  swarm-spores 
may  be  compared  with  the  phenomena  occurring  in  Tropitolum  and  Cmurhtta,  and 
in  spite  of  the  enormous  difference  in  organisation  a  great  similarity  in  their  sensi- 
tiveness 10  light  is  to  be  found :  we  saw  how  most  swarm-spores  swim  towards  the 
shaded  side  only  when  the  light  is  intense,  whereas  when  the  light  is  feeble  they 
turn  towards  the  source  of  light,  and  here  we  find  that  for  example  the  shoots 
of  Troptrolum  turn  away  from  a  strong  Hghl,  while  they  turn  their  apices  towards 
the  source  of  light  when  it  is  feeble. 

1  here  add,  in  conclusion,  a  few  words  on  so-called  Hydrotropism,  sixnpljr 
because  llie  experimental  material  to  hand  is  not  sufficient  to  devote  a  special  lecture 
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to  it.  After  the  older  vegetable  physiologists,  especially  Dutrochet,  had  suggested 
that  roots  may  be  caused  to  curve  by  the  moisture  of  iheir  environment,  but 
owing  to  unsuiiable  experiments  had  arrived  at  no  results,  I  found  in  1872  that  this 
supposition  is,  as  a  mailer  of  fact,  correct.  Fig.  404  will  make  the  facts  easily  intel- 
ligible, a  a  represents  the  vertical  transverse  section  of  a  very  shallow  cylinder  or 
ring  of  zinc,  which  by  means  of  three  threads  c  c  is  suspended  obliquely  at  d.  The 
zinc  frame  a  a  had  been  previously  covered  with  large  meshed  netting  and  then  filled 
with  damp  saw-dust,  the  upper  surface  of  which  is  shown  at/*/!  Peas  or  any  othtfr 
seeds  saturated  with  water  were  then  laid  in  this  saw-dust  ^  g.  In  virtue  of  their 
strong  geolropism,  the  seedling  roots  at  first  grow  vertically  downwards  and  at 
length  come  forth  into  the  air  between  the  meshes  of  the  netting  at  the  oblique  lower 
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surface  of  the  apparatus.  If  the  air  is  completely  or  nearly  saturated  with  vapour  the 
roots  grow  down  vertically  into  it;  if  this  is  not  the  case,  however,  and  the  air  is 
only  to  a  certain  extent  moist,  but  not  saturated,  the  root-apices  projecting  from  the 
meshes  cun-e  laterally  until  they  again  come  into  contact  with  the  lower  side  of  the 
saw-dust,  as  at  ^  and  /*.  Very  often  they  grow  obliquely  downwards  closely  applied 
to  this  oblique  surface ;  occasionally  the  tip  of  the  root  again  penetrates  through  the 
meshes  into  the  damp  saw- dust,  at  once  bending  downwards  again  geotropically, 
however,  to  repeat  the  same  process.  In  this  way  a  root  (w  m)  may  fairly  sew  itself 
like  a  needle  and  thread  passing  up  and  down  between  the  meshes  of  the  netting. 

It  is  certainly,  as  numerous  further  experiments  showed»  only  the  difference 
in  the  moisture  of  the  surrounding  air  which  produces  these  phenomena ;   aqueous 
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vapour  is  continually  being  evaporated  from  the  damp  saw-dust,  and  the  air  in  its 
immediate  neighbourhood  is  saturated  with  it ;  a  little  distance  from  it,  however,  the 
air  is  relatively  drier,  and  the  root  apices  thus  become  curved,  as  the  experiment  shows, 
so  that  they  are  concave  on  the  damper  side. 

In  the  experiment  described  the  hydrotropism  of  the  root  has  to  overcome  its 
geotropism ;  but  if  the  seeds  are  allowed  to  germinate  on  the  surfaces  of  a  damp 
block  of  peat  ( 7",  Fig.  405)  which  is  fastened  to  the  axis  ^  of  a  klinostat  and  slowj 


FiC  405. — Cubical  block  of  peat  T  on  the  horltontal  axis  j4  of  the  klinostat 
(see  the  text). 

rotated,  geotropism,  as  we  already  know,  is  rendered  ineffectual.  In  this  case 
then  the  roots  also  grow  closely  applied  along  the  damp  surfaces,  it  is  true,  but 
if  it  accidentally  happens  that  the  apex  penetrates  into  the  turf  itself  it  then  goes  on 
gro^ving  as  in  /,  0,  y,  continually  deeper  into  the  turf,  and,  according  to  circumstances, 
probably  even  again  comes  out  from  it,  as  at  /,  n. 

In  this,  however,  there  is  yet  another  cause  acting  on  the  roots ;  for  I  have 
found  that  growing  root-apices,  when  they  are  pressed  on  the  one  side  by  a  solid 
body,  behave  like  tendrils  (only  much  more  tardily)  and  become  curved  so  as  to  be 
concave  on  the  touched  side. 

This  is  perhaps  also  the  ])roper  place  to  mention  that  the  power  which  roots 
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have  of  penetrating  into  the  soil,  and  of  continuing  their  progress  in  it,  does  not 
depend  exclusively  on  their  geotropism,  but  that  the  contact-stimulus  and  hydro- 
tropism just  described  are  also  effective  in  the  matter;  however,  I  cannot  here  go 
more  in  detail  into  this  subject. 

The  klinostat  experiment  (Fig.  405)  yields,  however,  yet  another  result.  Apart 
from  disturbing  influences,  as  at  g^  hy  1*,  k^  the  plumules  erect  themselves  so  that  they 
stand  out  at  right-angles  on  all  the  surfaces  of  the  rotating  cube,  as  0,  r,  d.f,  for  which  I 
can  discover  no  other  cause  than  this — that  they  likewise,  but  in  an  opposite  way  to 
the  roots,  are  hydrotropic — i.  e.  as  the  latter  are  so  to  speak  attracted  by  a  damp 
surface,  so  the  thin  seedling  stems  are  repelled  by  it :  this  is  of  course  only  to  be 
taken  as  a  metaphorical  mode  of  expression.  The  result  is  much  more  distinct,  how- 
ever, when,  instead  of  a  cube  of  peat,  a  cube  of  bread  is  fastened  to  the  axis  of  the 
klinostat  and  a  few  spores  oi Phycomyces,  the  Fungus  we  already  know  (p.  5,  Fig.  3),  are 
sown  on  all  its  surfaces.  The  root-like  mycelium  penetrates  into  the  bread  and  there 
becomes  copiously  branched,  since  it  is  not  induced  to  grow  downwards  by 
gravitation  as  in  Fig.  394 :  on  the  contrary,  the  sporangiophores  (cf  Fig.  3,  p.  5) 
grow  out  from  the  bread,  so  that  they  all  stand  upright  on  the  various  surfaces  of  the 
cube,  as  in  Fig.  405  m  m.  If  one  of  them  comes  out  by  chance  at  one  of  the 
comers  of  the  cube  (as  at  m^  it  makes  equal  angles  with  the  two  neighbouring 
surfaces. 

Wortmann,  by  means  of  special  investigations  with  Phycomyces,  has  subsequently 
confirmed  my  previous  supposition  that  the  sporangiophores  are  repelled  by  damp 
surfaces,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  may  apply  this  result  to  the  thin  seedling 
stems  of  Fig.  405  also. 

In  concluding  the  consideration  of  the  movements  of  plants  induced  by  irri- 
tability, I  may  again  remind  the  reader  of  what  I  stated  in  the  first  introductory 
lecture  of  this  book,  and  what  I  have  laid  at  the  foundation  pf  all  considerations  on 
the  vital  phenomena  of  plants,  that  irritability  is  universal  in  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
and  that  vegetable  life  without  irritability  is  just  as  inconceivable  as  is  animal  life 
without  irritability.  Irritability  is  the  great  distinguishing  characteristic  of  living 
organisms;  the  dead  organism  is  dead  simply  because  it  has  lost  its  irritability. 
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THE   ORGANS   OF    REPRODUCTION. 
GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS.     ALG.E;  FUNGI;   ARCHEGONIATA. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  defer  to  the  last  of  these  lectures  the  general  consider- 
ation of  the  nature  and  physiological  significance  of  the  reproductive  processes ;  for  to 
a  reader  unacquainted  with  llic  organography  of  reproduction  they  would  be  at  least  in 
part,  if  not  entirely,  unintelligible.  The  present  lecture  therefore  will  be  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  the  description  of  the  reproductive  organs  themselves.  It  will  suffice  for  our 
jmrpose,  moreover,  to  select  from  the  abundant  material  which  laborious  investigators 
have  accumulated  in  this  province,  a  series  of  well-known  and  particularly  striking 
cases,  from  the  description  of  which  jt  will  become  sufficiently  obvious  Uiat  notwith- 
standing al^  the  variety  of  reproductive  organs,  there  is  nevertheless  but  one  essential 
point,  the  organographical  dilTerences  being  fundamentally  accessory  matters  and 
concerning  externals  only. 

All  reproductive  processes  serve  the  purpose  of  producing  new  independent 
living  organii^ms,  and  this  is  always  accomplished  by  a  portion  of  the  substance  of 
an  already  existing  organism  affording  the  material  from  which  the  new  structure  is  to 
proceed. 

Reproduction  in  this  widest  sense  of  the  word  may  occur,  especially  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  in  extremely  various  forms.  In  the  first  place  there  is  the  mere 
regeneration  by  means  of  incidentally  separated  portions  of  a  plant.  It  is  a  fact  well 
known  to  every  one  that,  in  the  cultivation  of  plants,  it  is  j^ossible  to  produce  new 
plants  from  cut-off  pieces  of  shoots,  leaves,  and  often  even  of  rools^  under  favourable 
conditions  of  vegetation;  and  it  has  already  been  explained  to  a  certain  degree  in  a 
prc%ious  lecture  how  this  occurs.  Botanists  have  also  long  known  that  even  in  the 
case  of  very  small  and  in  fact  microscopic  Algae  and  Fungi,  accidentally  isolated 
pieces  are  able  to  acquire  through  growth  organs  which  were  wanting  to  them,  and 
to  develope  into  new  individuals.  Indeed,  cases  are  even  known  of  small  lumps  of 
protoplasm  artificially  expressed  from  the  cells  of  Alga?  surrounding  themselves  with 
a  cellulose  wall  and  then  continuing  their  growth,  as  1  have  myself  had  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  in  StahFs  preparations  of  Vaucheria, 

With  such  processes  is  connected  the  very  common  phenomenon  that  in 
many  plants,  as  a  result  of  the  normal  mode  of  life,  the  individual  shoots  which  had 
previously  been  developed  from  common  growing-points,  subsequently  separate  from 
one  anodier  and  ^o  on  growing  independently.  This  happens  ver)*  frequently  in  the 
case  of  species  provided  with  stolons  (runners)  or  rhizomes  (creeping  root-stocks); 
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lh€  connection  of  these  shoots  with  iheir  parent  shoot  is  sooner  or  later  destroyed  by] 
the  dying  off  and  final  rotting  of  their  older  parts,  so  that  each  individual  shoot  caSi 
now  grow  into  a  new  independent  plant.     Many  Mosses,  Ferns,  Equisetunas,  Gratsses' 
and  Reeds,  the  Strawberry,  and  numerous  other  plants  may  be  mentioned  in  this 
connection. 

It  very  often  happens,  however,  that  the  shoots  destined  to  become   separated 
assume  special  and  characteristic   forms,  so  that  they  may  be  distinguished   in  a 
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certain  sense  as  reproductive  organs.  In  this  connection  I  need  only  remind  ihc 
reader  of  what  was  said,  in  the  lectures  on  Organography,  concerning  bulbs  and  tubers, 
adding  that  some  plants  are  propagated  for  innumerable  generations  solely  by  liuibs  or 
tubers — the  potato  for  instance — so  that  reproductive  organs  in  the  narrower  sense  of 
the  word  appear  to  be  superfluous.  In  the  simply  organised  Cryptogams  (Algae  and 
Fungi)  such  phenomena  are  quite  general.  Deciduous  cells,  Conidia,  are  produced 
on  special  supporting  organs,  usually  in  great  numbers,  and  sometimes,  as  in  the  very 
common  mould,  P€Mictihum  glaucum,  the  reproduction  takes  place  only  in  iJiis  wav, 
unless  true  reproductive  organs  arise  under  very  special  conditions, 
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In  ihe  true  Mosses  almost  any  cell  of  the  roots,  leaves  and  shoot-axes, 
and  even  of  the  immature  sporogoniumj  may  grow  out  under  favourable  conditions, 
become  rooted,  form  new  shoots,  and  give  rise  to  an  independent  living  plant. 
Besides  this^  however,  there  are  some  species,  like  the  Tttraphis  illustrated  in  Figs. 
406  and  407,  which  produce,  in  addition  to  true  organs  of  reproduction,  peculiarly 
formed  gemmae  in  special  receptacles,  and  these  contribute  essentially  to  the 
multiplication  of  the  individuals.  The  Liverworts  behave  similarly:  in  many  of  ihem 
not  only  are  the  individual  cells  of  the  leaves  able  lo  separate  and  germinate,  but 
here  also  various  species  are  found  which  give  rise  to  multicellular  complex  gemmae 
in  special  receptacles,  of  which  the  Marc  ban  lia  figured  on  page  69  may  serve  as  the 
most  convenient  and  best  known  example. 

All  these  different  cases,  which  could  be  increased  by  many  others  more  or  less 
abnormal,  are  properly  left  out  of  account  when  referring  to  reproduction  in  the 
narrower  sense  :  they  may  be  collated  under  the  name  of  organs  for  vegetative 
propagation,  in  contrast  to  the  reproductive  organs  in  the  stricter  sense  of  the  word. 
All  these  vegetative  organs  of  propagation  are  fundamentally  nothing  more  than 
parts  of  the  vegetative  hotly  itself,  or  at  any  rate  are  not  essentially  distinct  from 
it :  their  organisation  presents,  in  contrast  to  the  rest  of  the  vegetative  body, 
nothing  essentially  new  or  abnormal,  and  especially  it  may  here  be  insisted  upon 
that  by  means  of  merely  vegetative  propagation  the  properties  of  the  parent  plant 
are  usually  transmitted  to  the  descendants  much  more  strictly  than  is  the  case 
with  reproduction  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  word — a  point  to  which  I  shall 
return. 

The  proper  reproductive  organs,  on  the  contrary,  differ  from  the  vegetative 
organs  in  their  whole  organisation  and  development^  and  particularly  in  the  manner 
and  means  by  which  they  fit  into  the  life-history  of  the  plant. 

The  true  reproductive  organs,  again,  are  distinguished  from  merely  vegetative 
organs  of  propagation  by  the  fact  dial  they  serve  exclusively  and  only  for  the  purpose 
of  reproduction.  They  are  in  no  way  concerned  (apart  from  a  few*  exceptions  such  as 
Spirogyra  and  other  Conjugatae)  either  before  or  afterwards  in  the  function  of  nutri- 
tion, or  in  the  simple  mamtenance  of  the  existing  individual :  their  proper  task  is 
thai  of  reproduction.  But  of  course,  here,  as  in  the  whole  kingdom  of  organic  life,  no 
perfecUy  strict  distinction  can  be  maintained.  Here  again  our  ideas  are  l)est  de- 
veloped in  considering  the  most  sharply  characterised  forms — i.  e.  typical  forms.  With 
these,  just  as  was  found  to  be  the  case  widi  the  vegetative  organs,  two  categories  of 
more  or  less  deviating  forms  of  organs  are  connected ;  on  the  one  hand  the  rudi- 
mentary organs,  which  we  may  regard  as  incomplete  but  archaic,  and  on  the  other 
the  degraded  organs  which  have  degenerated,  so  lo  speak,  subsequently  from  the 
typical  height  of  organisation. 

In  the  case  of  the  vegetative  organs,  shoots  and  roots,  we  had  above  all  to  take 
cognisance  of  the  remarkable  fact  that  organs  of  like  genetic  signiticance  may  assume 
different  forms  in  order  to  fulfil  different  functions.  In  the  case  of  the  proper  organs 
of  reproduction  we  find  exactly  the  opposite :  their  function,  the  origination  of  new 
individuals,  always  remains  the  same,  since  this  is,  as  already  mentioned,  their  single 
object.  Nevertheless,  if  we  lake  in  review  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom,  proceeding 
from  the  simplest  plants,  the  reproductive  organs  assume  very  various  forms;    so 
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indeed  that  the  reproductive  organs  of  the  Floweringplants  give  to  the  uninttiatcil 
the  impression  of  having  not  the  remotest  similarity  to  those  of  the  Cr3rptogains. 
Nevertheless,  my  short  description  will  show  that  from  the  reproductive  organs  of  ibe 
simplest  Algae  up  to  those  of  the  most  highly  developed  Flowering-plants  aJl  con- 
ceivable transitions  exist,  leaving  no  doubt  whatever,  that  (with  llie  exception  of  a  feir 
Algffi  and  Fungi)  all  the  reproductive  organs  in  the  Vegetable  Kingdom  are  to  be 
referred  to  a  single  type,  the  clearest  expression  of  which  is  found  in  the  Mosses  and  in 
the  majority  of  the  Ferns  and  Equlsetums.  And  what  may  probably  be  termed  the 
most  astonishing  result  acquired  during  the  last  forty  years  is  the  fact  which  will 
shortly  become  clear,  that  the  reproductive  organs  of  the  Flowering-plants,  while  in  a 
certain  sense  the  most  highly  organised  it  is  true,  are  in  another  sense  again  simply 
reduced  and  degenerated  fonns. 

Approaching  the  matter  more  closely,  and  starting  from  the  clearest  cases,  asj 
exemplified  in  a  large  number  of  highly-developed  Alga^,  some  Fungi,  all  Mosses 
and  in  most  Vascular  Cryptogams,  there  are  always  produced  in  the  course  of  the 
developmental  history  of  such  a  plant  two  kinds  of  organs  of  reproduction,  vix. 
sexual  organs,  and  asexual  organs  (Sporangia). 

The  sexual  organs  are  male  or  female  :  the  male  organs  produce  zoospemis 
(antherozoids),  the  female  organs  oospheres.  In  the  present  stale  of  science  it  would 
therefore  be  the  simplest  and  most  accurate  plan  to  denote  all  male  organs  Spermo» 
gonia  and  all  female  organs  Oogonia,  in  contrast  to  the  Sporangia  which  produce  the 
asexual  reproductive  cells — Spores.  However  it  will  scarcely  be  possible  to  establish 
this  simple  nomenclature  as  yet,  since  a  series  of  different  names  for  the  same  organs 
have  become  naturalised  in  different  subdivisions  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

As  already  stated,  there  occur  in  the  life-history  of  a  plant  of  the  above-named 
subdivisions  both  sexual  and  asexual  reproductive  organs,  and  this  in  such  a  way 
that  by  the  co-operation  of  the  male  and  female  sexual  organs,  or  lo  put  it  shortly  by 
means  of  the  fertilisation  of  an  oosphere,  a  plant-structure  of  some  kind  is  produced : 
this  in  its  turn  gives  rise  sooner  or  later,  often  as  the  result  of  ^ery  protracted  processes 
of  growth  and  configuration,  to  a  plant-structure  of  totally  different  organisaticm,  on 
which  at  last  sporangia  again  make  their  appearance.  The  entire  process  of  devclo|*- 
ment  of  a  plant  of  this  kind  constitutes  an  aikrnaiion  of  gttteraiions^  as  It  is  shortly 
termed.  This  consists  then»  according  to  what  has  been  said,  in  the  whole  life-historf 
of  a  plant  being  divided  into  two  chief  sections.  The  developmental-history  is  twice 
commenced  from  a  reproductive  process ;  once  with  the  germination  from  asexual 
spores,  the  other  time  with  the  development  of  an  embryo  from  the  feitilised 
oosphere,  and — ^a  point  of  extreme  importance — the  phase  of  life  of  the  plant  in 
question  which  proceeds  from  the  germination  of  the  si>ore  results  in  quite  other 
relations  of  organisation  than  the  other.  As  a  rule  higher  organisation  is  attained 
in  that  phase  of  life  which  proceeds  from  the  fertilisation  of  the  oosphere. 

Such  is,  briefly,  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  'alternation  of  generations.* 

If  we  now  consider  the  mode  of  reproduction  in  some  other  Algae  and  Fungi, 
there  is  found  more  or  less  agreement  in  the  relations  of  the  alternations  of  generations 
described;  some  forms,  however,  can  scarcely  be  referred  at  all  to  these  schemes. 
In  the  case  of  a  few  highly-developed  Vascular  Cryptogams,  to  which  the  Coniferae 
and  their  allies  are  directly  related,  on  the  other  hand,  we  meet  with  very  complicated 
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Structural  arrangements,  vhich  may  perhaps  be  most  easily  denoted  by  saying 
that  in  them  the  generation  which  proceeds  from  the  spore  remains  included  in 
the  spore  itself,  and  no  longer  enjoys  independent  life»  and  in  the  case  of  the 
Howering-plants  this  generaüon  at  length  disappears  so  far,  Unat  it  is  only  recojx- 
nisable  in  its  last  remnants  by  careful  comparative  investigation. 

After   ihese  preliminary  explanations,  which  could   not  weli  be  avoided,   the 
description  of  a  series  of  examples  may  now  follow. 

Among  the  Algae  and  Fungi  there  arc  many  forms,  the  whole  develop- 
ment (and  especially  the  reproduc- 
tion) of  which  departs  from  the 
above  type  sometimes  in  one  way 
and  sometimes  in  another  I  will 
select  but  two  examples.  Fig.  408 
shows  at  m  a  jwrtion  of  the  myce- 
lium of  a  Fungiis,  Pipiotephafis,  pa- 
rasitic on  the  Mucor^  M^  atid  which 
has  bored  into  the  laiter  with  its 
haustorium  at  //.  As  a  rule  this 
mycelium  produces  conidiophores, 
as  at  r,  from  the  ramifications  of 
which  small  conidia  are  abstricted 
in  large  numbers,  and  by  means  of 
which  this  Fungus,  Pipiottphalis^ 
usually  propagates  itself.  Under  par- 
ticularly favourable  circumstances, 
however,  a  second  kind  of  repro- 
ductive organs  is  developed,  which 
we  may  distinguish  as  sexual,  since 
the  chief  mark  of  sexuality  lies  in 
that  the  contents  of  two  cells  fuse 
%vith  one  -another,  in  order  to  produce 
a  product  capable  of  development, 
wlK-reas  each  cell  by  itself  would  be 
incapable  of  this.     This  is  also  Inie        i-tc.  ^M.^rift*tt/Mmi»  Frtt^ft«»^  (aitcr  BrercW}-  m  » twmon 

f.      .  Ill  '  t«  r^l.  "'  *^'  tnrcvtlimi  ef  Attftfir  MttttAt  by  which  th£  mycelium  m  m  ot  ihc 

Ol     the     SO-Callea     conjugation    01      the  /',/rarr/*d/ix  l«  nourished ;  a  Ih«  hauirtoria  «f  th«  la«»  pmetniHnu 

-p.  .  I*  ji  •  '^'^  tl^^  hy|>)i.i-  or  the  Mtuvr;  <- «  conidlopbore ;  //  two  conju|;atlD4f 

rUngOS     m     question:      two    apprOXl-  brsnch«  of  Ui«  mycdSum,  foraJh«  ihc  «y^Mpore  Z, 

mating  or  perhaps  mutually  touch- 
ing branches  of  the  mycelium,  jj,  swell  up  considerably,  become  densely  filled 
with  protoplasm,  and,  after  a  transverse  division  has  occurred  in  each,  their  apices 
come  in  contact  and  fuse,  and  the  separating  walls  dissolve,  wliereupon  the  fused 
portion  swells  up  into  a  relatively  large  sphere  Z^  which  becomes  segmented  off  from 
the  conjugating  branches  xs  as  a  special  cell  filled  with  protoplasm,  and  fonns  a 
thick  prickly  envelope.  This  so-called  zygospore — or,  following  a  new  terminology, 
zygote — requires,  like  most  sexually  produced  reproductive  cells  of  the  Algar  and 
Fungi,  a  long  resting  period,  Ix^fore  it  germinates  and  produces  asexual  conidio* 
phores,  whose  spores  again  give  origin  to  mycclia. 
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In  Pip/oiffAah's,^  in  all  Mucorini  or  Zygomycetes,  the  result  of  the  fertilisAt 
is  tims  a  single  large  cell  capable  of  developmenl  (the  zygospore  or  zygote)»  Maucw 
are  strikingly  different  in  the  case  ot  AsctMus,  an  Ascomycetotis  Fungus  studied  in 
detail  by  Janczewski.  as  shown  diagrammalically  in  Fig.  409.  Here  also  w  w  art 
certain  of  the  ramifications  of  the  richly  branched  mycelium.  The  end  of  a 
branch  c  becomes  filled  with  protoplasm,  swells  up  considerably,  and  undergoes 
several  transverse  divisions;  a  neighbouring  filament  then  applies  itself  closdjr  I0 
the  anterior  cells  of  the  carpogonium  c  by  means  of  its  thin  brandies  /.  This  or^iija 
has  been  named  ihe  pollinodium.  Whether  a  direct  fusion  of  its  protoplasmic 
contents  Mith  those  of  the  carpogonium  results,  or  whether  a  soluble  feniluöng 
substance  passes  over  from  it,  is  not  known ;  but  analogy  with  all  other  kfto«ii 
processes  of  fertilisation  scarcely  permits  a  doubt  that  one  or  the  other  occurs»  wkJ 
I  hat  we  here  have  an  actual  process  of  fertilisation.  Its  effect,  however,  is  here  qiulc 
_  different  from   that  in  the   previous   caj*c. 

The  result  is  not  one  resting   cell  cajiabte 
of   germination,    but,   sltniulated    bjr   the 
fertilisation,  a  fruit-body  or  fructißcaüoo  il 
developed  which  is  very  voluminous  aod 
highly   organised  in  comparison   with  ihc 
mycelium.     This  body  in  its  turn  consists 
of  two   essentially    different    parts:     frocn 
one  cell   of  the   carpogonium   (i.e.  from 
the    female    cell)    a     large     number    of 
segmented   fungus-h}^hae  jj   grow   forth« 
on    which    the    sporogenous    asd    a    at 
length  arise  iti  great  numbers,  as  terminal 
branches.     Long  before  this  spore-forma- 
tion is  accomplished,  ho%v€ver,  the  m\ 
branches  in  close  proximity  to  the   :.  - 
using  apparatus  have  also  been  stimulated 
to  renewed,  vigorous,  and  entirely  altered 
growth ;  they  envelope  the  fenüising  ap- 
paratus, together  with  the  ascogenous  filaments  jj,  with  a  parenchymatous  investing 
layer//,  rr,  within  which  also  the  spore-forming  asci  a  arise.     Between  the  latter 
are  noticed  thin  barren  hyijhae,  the  so-called  [»araphyses,  which  originate  from  the 
envelojie.     Finally,  it  hardly  needs  mention  that  ihe  spores  produced  in  the  asci  a, 
when  they  germinate  on  a  proper  substratum,  again  give  rise  to  a  new^  mycelium, 
on  which,  so  to  speak  as  a  second  generation  in  the  above  sense,  the  fructification 
arises  in  consequence  of  the  sexual  act  of  fertihsation. 

In  Ascoholus,  as  shown  in  Fig.  409,  the  cell  which  is  fertilised,  i.  e.  directly 
touched  by  the  pollinodium,  18  not  the  one  which  eventually  gives  rise  to  the  asco- 
genous filaments  j,  and  the  sporogenous  asci  on  these.  The  case  is  exactly  similar 
in  dial  great  sulxlivision  of  die  Algce,  the  Florideae,  where  the  female  sexual  organ 
likewise  consists  of  a  multicellular  body,  from  which  springs  a  single  cell,  the 
Irichogyne,  in  the  form  of  a  long  filament,  which  lakes  up  the  male  fertih'sii 
substance;    thus  in  the  Florideae  also  it  is  other  cells  of  the  carpogonium  whi< 


Fig.  409.— DiAirnnt  of  \  traiuwrs«  iection  throuifh  t*ie 
ttxViWhcmt'vyn  of  AicoKfims  /Hr/ftratrn^,  «n  A>CDiii]rceie  (frrrtn 
JAtictctvtkJ'i  fig^umk-  m  myttXhaa',  r  carpoijoniura ;  /  |ioK 
hnsULuin ;  i  ascuKcnoui  hyplur]  m  asdi  rf  »tcrile  tlsvue  of 
ÜIC  fnKti&catkm,  from  which  tbc  {MnipÜijnM»  A  sra  dcvdoiMdL 
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l>y  means  of  their  furiher  growth  eventually  produce  the  spores,  and,  usually,  also 
an  investment  around  them.  Here,  however,  it  is  to  be  mentioned  that  in  the 
Floridcse  the  fertilisation  is  accomplished  not  by  pollinodia,  as  in  the  Ascomycetes 
considered  above,  but  by  means  of  very  small  cells  which  are  developed  in  large 
numbers  in  special  male  organs ;  these  cells  are  set  free  and  passively  carried  by  the 
water,  and  then^  coming  into  the  neighbourhood  of  the  trichogyne  referred  to,  fix  them- 
selves on  to  itj  and  empty  their  contents  into  it.  Stahl  has  shown  that  the  fructification 
of  many  Lichens  also  is  accomplished  in  a  very  simihir  way. 

Although  their  external  appearance  is  extremely  different,  the  Mucorini  never- 


FlC  ^\o.^^^r«gyra  httj^ta.  To  tlie  left  ievcr<it  cell»  of  Iwn  filameiiU  twhkh  arc  alKiut  ta  cortjiiff^te«  TKey  ili^w 
the  «plr*I  chlnrophyU-binda,  Jfl  «rhtch  cfBWtkUke  «rrnnHctnents  of  stJirchijralni  »re  Ij-fnc,  at  well  4»  im*n  drop*  ef  oU. 
The  nucleus  of  each  c«!!  u  turroundcd  by  (irolopluin.  (roiu  which  threads  fga  to  the  cell-«ralL  ib  prepAmtt^rf  to  conjuufatiAn. 
A,  in  the  ri^lit,  cells  engaged  In  coigugalioa.  The  iMXiluplasin  of  the  one  cell  1*  Jtnt  p4S«lng  or»  into  the  other  al  a  ; 
In  *  the  two  prctapiUunik  moKS  have  already  utiUed    In  S  tbe  youtag  argotea  are  dalhed  vith  a  mU. 


theless  agree  essentially  with  the  Conjugatse — a  subdivision  of  Algae — in  so  far  as 
in  the  latter  also  cells  externally  aHke  in  nature,  and  especially  equal  in  size,  combine 
with  one  another  and  allow  their  protoplasmic  contents  to  fuse  into  a  single  mass,  whith 
then  forma  a  resting  zygote  and  only  becomes  capable  of  germination  in  the  foUowing 
year.  Of  this  process,  which  of  course  presents  numerous  modifications  again  in  the 
various  species  of  Conjugatae,  Fig.  410  will  serve  to  elucidate  the  most  important 
fxiinls.  Fig.  410  represents,  to  the  left,  short  portions  of  two  long  filaments  of 
Spirogyra,  found  everywhere  in  Älay  and  June,  as  matted  green  masses  floating 
on  still  water.  These  two  filaments  have  (within  the  dense  mass  of  the  Alga) 
become  laid   parallel  to  one  another  for  some  distance,  whereupon,  in  each  case 
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from  mmually  conFronting  cells  of  the  two  filaments,  protuberances  have  grown  out, 
as  at  a  and  h,  which  come  into  contact  with  one  another ;  at  the  points  of  contact 
their  cell-walls  then  dissolve,  and  a  joint  canal  is  thus  formed  between  the 
two  confronting  cells,  as  seen  in  Fig.  410  ^4  zi  a,  Afeanwhile  the  thin  lining 
protoplasm  which  clothes  the  cell-wall,  and  in  w*hich  tlie  band  of  chlorophyll  he% 
contracts  so  as  to  form  a  spherical  mass,  a  process  only  possible  by  the  expulaom 
of  ^^•ater.  Now,  however,  comes  in  a  distinction  between  the  two  mutually  con- 
fronting protoplasmic  bodies:  the  one  remains  stationary,  whereas  the  other,  as 
if  attracted  by  the  former,  puts  out  a  process  into  the  canal,  which  comes  into 
contact  with  the  former,  and  as  soon  as  this  contact  is  accomplished,  the  whole  of 
movable  protoplasmic  body  glides  over  to  the  other,  the  process  resembling  the' 
contact  and  fusion  of  two  oil-drops  floating  on  water  (cf.  Fig.  410  A^  a\^ 
The  union  is  complete.  After  its  accomplishment  no  trace  is  perceived  of  the 
fact  that  the  body  b  (in  Fig.  410  ^)  has  arisen  from  two;  even  the  two  spiral  buMb 
are  said  to  join  ends  and  become  one.  The  zygote  thus  produced  now  surrounds 
itself  with  a  membrane  composed  of  several  shells,  and  after  ihe  fertilised  filaments 
of  the  Spiro^yra  have  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the  water  the  zygotes  contained  in 
them  remain  dormant  until  the  next  spring ;  they  then  germinate  in  the  manner  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  24  (p.  33),  and,  ascending  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  again  developc 
into  long  fiLimenls  divided  into  chambers  by  means  of  transverse  divisions. 

In  Sp{rogj,ra,  more  distinctly  than  in  the  examples  pre\iously  considered,  tlie 
fact  comes  forth  that  fertilisation  consists  essentially  in  the  fusion  of  the  conicnis 
of  two  cells.  In  contrast  to  the  slow  movement,  which  is  here  executed  by  only 
one  of  the  two  sexual  cells  (which  we  may  designate  male)  a  great  number  of  AXgtt 
are  now  known  whose  sexual  cells  swim  actively  about  in  water  like  ordinary 
asexual  swarm-spores,  and  then,  when  they  come  into  mutual  proximity,  attract 
each  other,  come  into  contact,  and  then  fuse  together,  To  distinguish  these  from 
non-sexual  swarm-spores,  such  sexual  swarm-spores  are  called  Gametes,  and  the 
product  of  their  union,  which  usually  moreover  has  to  undergo  a  jieriod  of  rest,  the 
Zygote.  I  will  describe  these  processes  in  connection  with  certain  Algae  of  the  family 
Volvocineie,  in  which  this  form  of  fertilisation  was  first  observed  in  i86jy  by 
Fringshcim. 

Pamhrina  Mvrum,  Fig.  411  /,  is  one  of  the  commonest  of  llie  Volvocincx. 
The  sixteen  cells  forming  an  indix-idyal  or  coenobium  are  packed  closely  together  and 
surrounded  by  a  thin  gelatinous  envelope,  from  which  the  long  cilia  project.  The 
asexual  multiplication  is  accomplished  by  each  of  the  sixteen  cells  repeatedly  breaking 
up  into  sixteen  smaller  cells,  which  group  themselves  into  a  cccnobium  in  exactly  the 
same  manner  as  will  be  described  below  for  Eudoritta.  The  sixteen  daughter- 
ccenobia  (//)  become  free  by  the  dissolution  of  the  gelatinous  envelope  of  the  parent, 
and  each  of  them,  again  invested  with  a  gelatinous  envelope,  grows  up  to  the 
original  size  of  the  parent  family.  The  sexual  reproduction  also  is  commenced  m 
exactly  the  same  way.  The  gelatinous  envelopes  of  the  young  families  deliquesce, 
and  the  individual  cells  are  thus  set  free,  and  each  swarms  by  itself  independently 
(///).  These  free  swarmers  differ  much  in  size ;  they  are  rounded  and  green  at  the 
posterior  end,  and  pointed,  hyaline,  and  provided  with  a  red  corpuscle  at  the  anterior 
end  which  also  supports  the  two  cilia.     During  ihe  swarming  of  lliese  bodice 
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are  observed  to  approach  one  another  in  pairs,  as  if  seeking  each  other ;  they  come  in 
contact  at  their  apices,  and  fuse  into  a  zygote  which  is  at  first  biscuit-shaped  (/f^  and 
which  gradually  contracts  into  a  sphere  ( f'),  in  which  the  two  red  corpuscles  and  the 
four  cilia  at  the  enlarged  hyaline  spot  are  at  first  still  perceptible,  though  they  all 
disappear  soon  afterwards.  A  few  minutes  after  the  beginning  of  the  conjugation  the 
zygote  is  a  spherical  cell  (F/),  which  then  remains  dormant  within  its  cell-wall  for 
a  long  time,  its  green  colour  passing  over  into  a  brick-red  one.     On  placing  the 


KlC  411.— DcTclopoKBt  of  Ptändonma  M^rumt  fARer  l*rinK^1ielia).  /  a  »wartuinir  faniDy ;  li  a  similar  family  divl<lrrl  lutct 
■iKlern  dauirhter-fainUtc«  ;  ///a  «cjtiuil  family,  the  Indiri'luxl  cctls  of  whkcli  are  ucapin];  fr^tu  the  |[cbitinous  invotnieni ; 
tt',  t'coi^ugatioa  of  pain  nf  «warnten  ;  /^/  a  ty^oi^  wlilch  has  Javt  hecn  complrtctl ;  17/  a  fully  i^otm  ayi^t«  ;  I'l/f 
miufctnnatittii  of  the  coataita  of  a  ry^ote  tnio  a  large  «wurm -cell ;  Af  the  tam«  aAcr  teiai:  ust  froc ;  Jt'  a  youn);  fauiOy 
de*elupcd  from  the  ialt«r„ 


dried  up,  and  meanwiiile  considerably  grown,  spheres  into  water,  germination  begins 
after  about  twenty-four  hours.  The  external  shell  of  the  cell- wall  breaks  away,  and 
a  layer  within  it  swells  up,  and  now  contains  one  or  two,  or  even  three  large  swarm- 
spores,  which  finally  escape  ( VI  11  and  IX),  and  after  swarming  for  a  short  time 
surround  themselves  with  a  gelatinous  envelope,  and,  by  means  of  successive 
divisions,  break  up  into  sixteen  primordial  cells,  which  now  again  form  a  family 
as  in  Fig.  /. 

Particular  stress  was  formerly  laid  on  the  fact  that  l)0th  in  Pantiotina  and  in 
the  Conjugate  (e.  g.  Sf>iro^Ta\  the  two  cells  which  unite  sexually  arc  equal  in  si/e 
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and  are  apparently  also  smiilarly  constituted,  ami  such  sexual  acts  wcie  named 
Conjugauon,  in  contrast  to  the  ordinary  acts  of  Fertilisation  which  exclusively  occur 
in  Mosses  and  Vascular  Cryptogams  particularly,  where  the  one  of  the  two  sexual 
cells,  relatively  large  and  non-motile,  functions  as  the  Oosphero,  and  is  fertilised  by 
a  relatively  very  minute  and  actively  moving  zoosperm  (antherozoid).  The  investi- 
gations of  late  years,  however,  have  brought  to  light  numerous  cases  from  which 
it  must  be  concluded  that  no  essential  difference  exists  between  conjugation  and 
ordinary  fertilisation  by  means  of  antherozoids ;  this  may  be  concluded  from  ibe 
fact,  among  others,  that  both  forms  of  sexual  process  occur  in  very  closely  allied 
species.     Gocbel  found,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  one  of  the  Volvocineae  which  is 


t-rc  isa^^ttidrrm*  tttgmtu,  ■  fui—li  eotany  fccniobiuai)  amaid  whkli  •mheratnidk  s/  arc  tv  iriDHiii 


closely  allied  to  the  Pandorina  described  alx)vc,  and,  like  thai»  consists  of  a  revolvi 
ccenobium,  that  the  sexual  cells  are  differentiated  into  oospheres  and  relatively  minute 
aniherozoids.  The  plant  in  question,  Eudorina  digans^  consists  of  gelatinous  vesicles 
of  elliptical  sha^x;,  in  which  are  contained  1 6  or  32  cells,  each  of  whid)  possesses  two 
cilia,  which  project  through  holes  in  the  envelope  far  into  the  surrounding  water, 
Active  muliiplicaiion  occurs  by  the  asexual  method,  each  indi\'idual  cell  of  a  family 
becoming  transformed  by  appropriate  divisions  into  a  family  consisting  of  x6  or 
32  cells  again:  ibese  young  families  are  set  free  by  the  disintegration  of  the  parent 
envelope.  Sooner  or  later,  however,  a  sexual  difference  makes  its  appearance 
between  diiterenl  coenobia :  some  become  male,  others  female.  In  the  latter,  16  or 
32  cells  assume  the  character  of  oospheres,  not  conspicuously  diflferent  from  ordlnarv 
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vegetative  cells.  In  the  male  coenobia,  on  the  other  hand,  16-32  aniberozoids  arise 
by  the  division  of  each  individual  cell :  these  aniberozoids  are  minute  elongated  bodies 
with  two  anterior  cilia,  their  colour  being  at  first  green  but  eventually  passing  into 
yellow.  The  antherozoids  J/j  aggregated  into  a  bundle  begin  to  move  while  still 
enclosed  in  the  cavity  in  which  they  have  been  produced,  and  then  escape  and 
swarm  in  the  open.  On  meeting  with  a  female  coenobium  the  cilia  on  both  sides 
become  entangled,  and  the  male  coenobium  is  thus  fixed ;  it  then  falls  to  pieces  as 
in  Fig.  412  J/j  and  M^  whereupon  the  isolated  antherozoids,  which  now  elongate 
considerably,  bore  through  the  gelatinous  vesicle  of  the  female  ccenobium  (»S/).    Here 


FIG,  4TJ.— /"jfo(j//-f/>.»r/Mi  (afiet  T^nifft)-  *  «he  cod  of«  lan^c  bnach  (n«tural  »ise)  j  //  fertile  braachei; 
J  tnancne  Mctioa  at  a  concepiAct« ;  d  the  et>i(lermal  tisHie  acrrvusdtDif  all ;  a  hair»  projcctmic  lIuouBh  the  orifice 
of  the  cooccpticJe ;  A  internal  hair« ;  r  o«|EOIiIa  i  t  mniberkUa. 

ihey  penetrate  as  far  as  the  oospheres,  and,  after  groping  and  creeping  around  them, 
ap]>ly  themselves  (often  in  some  numbers)  to  these»  It  may  be  assumed,  as  has 
been  actually  observed  in  many  other  cases,  that  one  of  these  aniberozoids  bores 
into  each  of  the  oospheres.  Here  also  fertilisation  is  followed  by  the  development 
of  two  membranes,  and  the  transformation  of  the  green  colour  into  a  brick  red.  in 
which  condition  the  fertilised  oospherc  then  passes  through  a  period  of  rest. 

Slight  though  the  similarity  of  the  fertilisation  last  described  to  that  of  the 
Mosses  and  Vascular  Cryptogams  may  appear  to  be»  there  exists  nevertheless  no 
real  diiference  as  to  the  main  points,  since  here  as  there  the  important  fact  is  die 
fusion  of  a  small  anlherozoid  with  a  relatively  large  resting  oosphere ;  a  great  diflfer- 
ence  exists  only  in  the  fact  that  in  the  IMosses  and  Vascular  Cryptogams  special 
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organs — archegonia  and  antheridia^arise  on  the  vegetative  body,  in  which  the 
oospheres  and  antherozoids  are  developed*  But  even  of  this  the  6rst  (of  course 
simple)  cases  are  found  in  üie  Algae  and  Fungi.  The  vegetative  body  gives  rise  to 
special  organs,  but  of  very  simple  structure,  the  oogonia,  in  which  oospheres  are 
produced,  and  to  others,  aniheridia  (which  would  be  better  designated  as  spermo- 
gonia)  in  which  numerous  antherozoids  (zoosperms)  are  developed.  Sexual  organs  of 
this  kind  occur  in  a  very  perfect  form  in  tlie  various  species  ofFtnus  (Figs.  413»  414V, 
which  are  also  worthy  of  mention  here,  because  in  some  species  two  or  several  oospheres  i 
are  developed  in  one  oogonium:  these  become  surrounded  by  the  numerous  antherozoids 
and  fertilised  only  after  they  have  escaped  from  the  oogonia,  and  arc  floating  free 
in  the  water,  though  they  have  no  proper  movement.  In  some  Phycomycetes  also 
several  oospheres  are  produced  in  one  mother-cell,  that  is  in  one  oogonium.     The 
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typical  cases  of  the  I^fuscinese  and  Vascular  Cr)*ptogams,  however,  are  approach« 
by  those  Algae  which  never  produce  more  than  one  oosphcre  in  an  oogonium,  whicl 
remains  immovable  within  ihc  membrane  of  the  oogonium,  and  is  fertilised  by  ll 
antherozoids  entering  tlirough  a  neck-like  aperture  in  it. 

One  of  the  clearest  and  best  observed  cases  of  this  kind  is  met  with  in  the 
genus  of  non-cellular  Alga?,  Vaufhcria,  common  everyvihere,  figured  on  p.  108  (Fig. 
107)*  On  cultivating  this  Alga  in  a  vessel  of  water  at  the  window  in  the  spring«  it 
reproduces  itself  at  first  only  asexually.  At  the  ends  of  the  tubular  branches 
which  are  abundantly  supplied  with  chlorophyll,  and  which  constitute  the  shoot 
this  plant,  a  large  portion  of  the  protoplasm  collects,  and  it  is  then  sq^arated 
by  means  of  a  transverse  septum.  This  mass  of  protoplasm,  w^hich  has 
viously  contracted  somewhat,  then  forces  its  way  through  an  opening  formed  at 
the  tip,  and  escaj>es  into  ih-.'  ^^u*  r   ,\s  shown  on  p.  108  at  A.     The  body  B  thus 
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set  free  is  an  asexually  produced  swarm-spore,  which  is  provided  wilh  a  velvei-like  pile 
of  minute  short  cilia  over  its  whole  surface ;  it  swims  about  with  a  rotatory  motion  for 
a  short  lime  only  after  its  exit  in  the  early  morning,  and  at  length  becomes  fixed  some- 
where and  then  germinates '(Z?  and  E,  p,  io8).  In  the  figure  referred  to  is  repre- 
sented the  sexual  apparatus  also  of  this  Vauckeriai  at  F  in  &g  and  h^  and  the  Fig* 
415  annexed  gives  a  more  exact  insight  into  the  processes  of  fertilisation.  It  is  only 
after  prolonged  cultivation,  when  numerous  generations  of  plants  have  been  produced 
by  means  of  asexual  swann-spores,  that  sexual  organs  also  appear.  These,  in 
accordance  with  the  simple  structure  of  the  Vauchm'a^  are  formed  by  the  develop- 
ment of  protuberances  from  the  utricular  shoot,  as  in  Fig.  415  A  d,i  og  and  h.     The 


FlC,  4tS  — IVTMrArvfi«  t/MtMi,  yf,  V?  dcrclopmcnt  of  the  aniheridium  a  on  the  branch  M,  ami  ot  the  CK»{^>n4utn  «tf. 
C  «n  oirj^cHituin  which  hn«  ofj«ned  tad  «ent  forth  n  >lrt>p  nf  slimy  iiub^tance.  l>  inthiTcutouts.  £  «nthcroxuld» 
coll«cl(nK  At  th<  mouth  ornn  op«n  oonoumni,  f.  a  »n  empded  «rtthciMiunv:  ojr/oo&porc  i»  the  oogoniuin.  («4,  M,  A,  F 
friKu  Nuiiiei   C,  O  tXxtx  Prin^helia.) 

Stouter  shorter  protuberance,  the  future  oogonium»  fills  itself  uiih  protoplasm  contain- 
ing abundance  of  chlorophyll,  and  grows  up  into  a  body  which  has  approximately 
the  shape  of  an  obIii:iue  lemon  i^og  in  B)  joined  to  the  iul>ular  vegetative  branch  by  a 
very  short  stalk-like  portion.  At  this  place  the  mass  of  jcotoplasm  which  has 
collected  within  the  oogonium  becomes  separated  off  from  tlie  vegetative  part  of  the 
plant  by  a  transverse  walJ.  At  length  the  apical  papilla  of  the  oogonium  opens, 
the  prntoplasmic  body  contracts  a  little,  rounds  itself  off,  and  expels  a  drop  of  slime 
through  the  open  neck— a  process  which  occurs  in  many  other  cases  of  fertilisation, 
and  is  perhaps  quite  general — (C  at  sl\  While  the  oogonium  thus  prepares  for 
fertilisation,  there  is  developed  on  the  tuhidar  process  //,  which  eventually  becomes 
curved  like  a  beak,  the  antheridium  a  (in  D).  In  this  also  protoplasm  collects,  and 
becomes  divided  off  by  a  transverse  wall  from  the  stalk-like  portion  of  the  beak, 
and  then  breaks  up  into   a  very   large   number  of  extremely  minute   corpuscles. 
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each  of  which  is  provided  with  two  cilia:  these  are  the  antherozoids,  D  in  Fig.  415. 
About  the  time  when  the  neck  of  the  oogonium  opens,  the  antheridium  also  bursts  at 
the  apex,  and  allows  its  numerous  antherozoids  to  escape.  For  reasons  which  nüI 
appear  later  it  is  not  very  probable  that  the  fertilisation  which  now  follows  tal^es  place 
l>etween  the  two  sexual  organs  which»  as  in  the  figure,  stand  close  together ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  probable  that  as  a  rule  the  antherozoids  of  another  sexual  apparatus 
effect  the  fertilisation  of  the  oosphere  in  the  oogonium.  At  least  one  aniheroxoid 
enters  ilie  oosphere,  whereupon  the  latter  becomes  clothed  by  a  thick  firm  membrane, 
and,  after  the  whole  oogonium  has  become  separated  from  the  parent  plant,  tJic 
dormant  period  sets  in.  after  Mhich  the  fertilised  and  encysted  oospore  is  in  a  con- 
dition to  germinate. 

With  the  reproductive  processes  last  described,  although  they  take  place  in  an 
Alga  so  simple  as  to  be  even  non-ccllular,  we  have,  as  already  stated,  made  an 
approach  to  the  t}^ical  reproductive  processes  of  the  Mosses  and  higher  Cni-ptogams. 
In  fact  the  alternation  of  generations  (the  first  as  yet  dim  beginnings  of  which,  morC' 
over,  are  to  be  recognised  in  many  other  Alg£  and  Fungi)  here  comes  more  clearly 
into  \new. 

We  may  now  turn  to  the  reproduction  of  the  Moss,  and  since  it  is  by  no  means 
my  object  to  give  a  complete  review  of  all  the  subdivisions  of  the  Vegetable  King- 
ilom,  I  shall  take  from  the  whole  of  this  immense  group  (passing  over  the  Liverworts) 
only  one  example  from  the  subdivision  of  the  true  Mosses,  selecting  the  most  higliJy- 
developed  forms. 

Fig.  416  may  serve  for  preliminary  guidance  in  the  matter.  It  represents  one 
of  our  commonest  Mosses,  Catharinea  undtthta,  at  the  height  of  its  developmenL 
There  are  to  be  noticed  numerous  erect  shoots  furnished  with  leaves,  and  bearing  at 
their  apices  the  •  Moss-fruits  *  or  Sporogonia ;  these  are  curved  capsules  on  long 
slender  stalks,  each  being  provided  with  an  anterior  beak,  and  clothed  with  a  cap,  tlie 
so-called  cah^ilra.  These  apparent  *  fruits,'  however,  are  something  quite  different 
from  the  fruits  of  a  Ftowering-plant»  If  it  is  wished  to  obtain  the  latter — e.  g.  the 
cherries  from  aCberry-lree — separately  and  independent,  they  must  be  torn  or  cutaway, 
for  such  fruits  are  part  of  the  plant  on  which  they  are  situated.  The  case  is  quite 
otherwise  with  the  Moss,  however.  With  a  liitle  force,  the  stalk  of  the  *  Moss- fruit ' 
can  be  easily  pulled  out  from  the  shoot  in  which  it  is  situated  ;  its  tissue  is  not  reaJltf 
continuous  with  that  of  the  shoot,  but  the  stalk  is  sim|ily  stuck,  so  to  speak.  Into  a 
sheath.  The  developmental  history  shows  that  tlie  so  called  Moss-fruit  is,  as  a  inattcr 
of  fact,  not  a  part  of  the  parent  plant  at  all,  but  an  independent  body  of  quite  dilTerent 
organisation,  which  is  situated  on  the  green  leafy  shoot  of  the  Moss-plant  like  a 
parasite,  and  simply  for  purj^oses  of  nutrition.  We  see  in  the  figure,  in  fact,  the  two 
chief  phases  of  the  Hfc-liistory — the  two  alternate  generations.  The  Moss*p!ant,  con^ 
sisting  of  roots  and  leafy  shoots,  was  developed  originally  from  a  spore,  and  was  thus 
produced  asexually ;  on  the  leafy  shoot  were  subsequently  developed  the  two  kinds  of 
sexual  organs,  female  (archegonia)  and  male  (antheridia).  Each  archegonium  con- 
tained an  oosphere,  and  each  oosphere,  after  fertilisation,  by  means  of  ytry  slow  growth 
and  numerous  cell-divisions,  developed  into  a  Moss-fruit,  and  this  in  its  turn  finally 
brings  forth  asexually  deveIoj>ed  spores  in  the  capsule ;  tlie  ca{»sule  opens  by  the  anterior 
beaked  f)ortion  falling  off  like  a  lid,  and  the  «iKjres  fly  out  like  dust.     The  Moss-plant 
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proper,  however,  is  not  developed  forthwith  from  tliesc  germinating  spores,  but  the 
latter  give  rise  in  the  first  place  to  a  pro-embryo,  a  preliminary  stage  of  the  proper 
plant,  and  which  is  termed  the  Protonema ;  all  that  is  most  essential  respecting  this 
has  been  stated  in  Lecture  V  (p.  68).  On  this  protonema  the  leafy  shoots  arise  by 
altered  growth  and  correspondingly  altered  cell-divisions.  I  pay  no  further  attention 
to  this  structure  here,  although  it  forms  one  of  the  most  effective  organs  of  propa* 
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Fig.  ^i^-^CaihartKn»  Htt<iNUta,  a  Mfiw  (»lleT  Sclltmpeit, 

ition,  and  in  some  cases,  indeed,  goes  on  living  for  years,  whereas  the  proper  Moss- 
plants  on  it  only  recur  annually  as  temporary  structures. 

More  detailed  consideration  of  the  true  reproductive  organs  may  be  made  in 
connection  with  another  Moss,  Funaria  hjgromrtrica,  already  mentioned  previously, 
which  occurs  very  frequently  in  dense  clumps  on  grass-plots,  in  woods,  ä:c,  and  is 
conspicuous  even  to  the  non-botanical  observer  by  means  of  the  very  numerous  and 
long-stalked  bright  orange-red  '  fniiLs.'    The  plantlets  themselves  are  small,  only  a  few 
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millimeters  high,  Uie  siems  being  furnished  with  only  a  dozen  or  so  of  leaves.     The 
stem  bears  at  its  apex  groups  of  sexual  organs,  and  these  groups  may  almost 
spoken  of  as  *  flowers.'    The  smaller  specimens  are  male,  and  produce  exclusive!^'] 
antheridia,  wliicli  stand  crowded  together  in  large  numbers  within  a  rosette  of  lea) 
surrounding  ihem  like  a  perianih.     The  female  plantlets  are  larger  and  bear  at  die 
apex   of  the  stem  a  dozen  archegonia,  wliicli  are  surruiiiidcd   l»v  a    mor«^    hiul-1'kr*       i 
and  closed  perigone.  ■ 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  arcliegonia  oJ  ilie  Moss  and  al&o  of      ' 
tlie  Vascular  Cryptogams  are  fundamentally  essentially  the  same  as  the  oocronia  uf 
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Fig    418.— />f««rJa    ^.>yy<ni»>ft  if«.       A    ■• 
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Ftr..  <t7,— ^M««r»a  hyf*->nm^r,fyt  {t  Mwssl.     A   female  'tiomtM'\  m  arcli«g««la  |  Ü  «firclupinr  lrav«s.    #*i 

»Khesonlum  bcfwc  ih*  o^.«^ll^n{  jf  the  Cüi,«r  *•  and  tbe  a«ck  *  ;  *  the  venO«!  pmion  wUh  ()k  o<Hi|4)ere.    C  Am  wmk, 
«f  «n  old  BrchcKPnlum  nfter  rertiliMtiot). 

the  Algae^  and  that  in  like  manner  the  antheridia  are  only  more  complicated  in 
structure  than  is  the  case  in  the  latter. 

In  Fig.  417  are  shown,  at  A  the  female  flower  in  longitudinal  section,  with  a 
group  of  archegonia  at  a,  and  the  perigonc-1  eaves  in  section  at  h,  B  represents  the 
anatomical  structure  of  an  archegonium  at  die  time  when  the  oosphure  is  not  yet 
ready  for  fertilisation,  but  will  be  so  in  a  short  time.  At  b  is  the  ventral  portion  of 
the  archegonium,  which  is  supported  on  a  short  and  somewhat  thick  stalk ;  from  h  to 
m  is  the  neck,  which  is  in  most  Mosses  remarkable  for  its  great  length»  and  which 
is  still  closed  above,  a\  m,  by  four  covering  cells.  In  the  ventral  portion  is  seen  a 
long  ovoid  cavity,  from  which  a  canal  runs  through  Ihe  entire  lenglli  of  the  neck 
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up  to  the  covering  cells  m.  Fundamentally,  however,  both  together  form  one  row 
of  cells,  occupying  the  axis  of  the  entire  archegonium,  the  protoplasm  of  which 
is  contracted  in  the  figure  and  rendered  more  \'isiblc  by  the  mode  of  preparation. 
The  lowest  and  largest  mass  of  protoplasm  constitutes  the  still  unripe  oosphere; 
in  the  central  cavity  above  it  lies  a  smaller  cell,  the  so-called  ventral  canal-cell»  and 
the  narrow  neck-canal  is  still  filled  up  by  thin  long-drawn  masses  of  protoplasm,  the 
neck  canal-cells.  When  the  archegonium  is  quite  rii>e,  and  if  water  gains  access 
suddenly,  the  no\s*  deliquescent  canal-cells  swell  up  strongly  and  exert  a  pressure 
which  causes  the  neck  to  open  at  w,  the  covering  cells  parting  asunder:  the 
mucilaginous  substance  contained  in  the  canal  then  escapes,  and  an  open  passage  is 
thus  formed,  at  the  base  of  which,  in  the  belly  or  venter  of  the  archegonium,  the 
now  completely  develoj>ed  and  .spherical  oo?phere  lies,  In  this  condition  fertilisation 
can  take  place. 

The  antheridia  of  the  male  plant,  which  have  meanwhile  become  completely 
developed  J  are,  in  the  mature  condition,  sac-like  bodies  situated  on  ihin  pedicles. 
The  wall  of  the  sac  consists  of  a  single  layer  of  cells,  containing  chJoroiihyll, 
the  colouring  matter  of  which  turns  red  on  ripening.  The  whole  of  this  enclosed 
cavity  is  filled  with  innumerable  very  minute  cells,  each  of  which  produces  an 
antherozoid.  If  the  aniheridta  are  completely  developed,  and  a  drop  of  water  lies 
on  the  male  flower,  the  antheridia  become  ruptured  at  the  apex  in  consequence 
of  its  absorption,  and,  as  shown  in  Fig,  418  A  (at  a),  a  dense  mucilaginous 
mass  is  extruded  from  the  opening,  consisting  entirely  of  the  mother- cells  of  the 
antherozoids,  as  shown  at  B,  b.  By  absor^nion  of  water  these  cells  swell  up,  and 
become  isolated,  and  the  antheroaoids  soon  escaj)e  from  their  envelopes  and  swarm 
actively  in  the  water.  The  antherozoids  of  the  Moss  are  spirally  wound  filiform 
bodies  thicker  at  the  posterior  end,  and  (loiDted  and  provided  with  two  long  cilia 
anteriorly  (Fig.  418  /?,  c\ 

As  in  all  Mosses  and  Vascular  Cryjitogams,  the  arthcgonia  as  well  as  the 
antheridia  open  after  they  have  liecome  quite  ripe,  bin  only  if  they  are  immersed 
in  water.  The  completion  of  this  process  in  the  case  of  the  Mosses  is  favoured 
by  iheir  tufted  habit :  the  plantlets  stand  close  together,  and  when  it  rains  the  tufts, 
with  their  small  interspaces  between  the  leaves,  act  like  a  sjjonge,  the  male  and 
female  flowers  become  thoroughly  wetted,  and  those  archegonia  and  antheridia 
which  have  just  become  ripe  open:  the  antherozoids  now  swim  about  in  the 
water  which  saturates  the  tuft  of  Moss,  and  some  of  them  occasionally  come  near 
the  mouth  of  an  archegonium.  Then,  as  if  impelled  by  an  attraction  exerted  by 
the  oosphere  and  by  the  mucilage  extruded,  they  collect  together  at  the  aperture  of 
the  neck,  some  penetrate  by  their  own  movements  into  the  canal,  and  finally  one 
antherozoid  reaches  the  oosphere,  and  certainly  penetrates  into  it  and  dissolves  its 
substance  in  it. 

Herewith,  then,  fertihsation  is  accomjJished,  and  as  usUuil  the  immediate  effects 
are  that  die  oosphere  excretes  a  cellulose  membrane,  and  then  slowly  begins  to  grow  ; 
this  growth  is  accompanied  by  corresponding  cell-divisions,  and  thus  is  produced 
a  multi-cellular  embryo  (Fig.  419  A,//')  in  the  venter  of  the  archegonium  (/>/>), 
During  the  further  growth  of  the  embryo,  the  venter  of  the  archegonium  also  goes 
on  growing  vigorously  in  compan;'  with  it.  as  may  be  easily  seen  from  Fig.  419 
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B  and  C  Ii  will  be  noticed  how  the  neck  h  of  the  archegroniuin,  which  has  dow 
turned  red,  and  is  decaying,  is  stiU  situated  above,  TliLs  still  growing  venter^ 
investing  the  embno  as  a  loose  sac,  is  the  Cal^i^tra. 

Enclosed  within  the  calyptra  the  embryo  of  ihe  Moss  now  grows  up  into  a  lowfi 
approximately  spindle-shaped  bodyy^  the  lower  end  of  which  bores  into  the  iissoe 
of  the  Moss-stem,  but  without  coming  into  true  organic  connection  with  it.     WTkm 
this  elongated  embryo  h;is  attained  a  certain  length,  the  calyptra  tears  away  near  il 
base :  the  lower  part  remains  attached  to  the  stem  as  the  so-called  vaginuLa,  vbüe 
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the  whole  of  the  upper  part  of  die  cal>T)tra  is  carried  up  by  the  elongating  cmbryo, 
which  it  invests  closely,  and  by  which  it  is  nourished.  The  upper  portion  of  the  stiD 
stalk-iike  embryo,  within  the  cahptra,  now  swells  out  and  becomes  thicker:  this 
forms  the  spore-capsule  of  the  Moss-fruit,  the  calyptra  still  remaining  on  it. 

It  would  require  loo  much  space  to  describe  in  detail  the  development  of  ibc 
Moss-fruit:   all  that  is  necessary  may  be  explained  by  means  of  Fig.  420.     Here  Is 
shown  (r  in  A )  the  calyptra  still  enveloping  the  whole  of  the  embryo  j  at  ß  the  latter  J 
has  already  become  developed  into  the  Moss-fruit  or  Sporogonium,  consisting  of) 
a  bng  thin  stalk  s  (Seta),  and  the  spore-capsule  /  (Theca)  on  which  the  caly|vtra 
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situated.  C  represents  a  longitudinal  section  through  the  spore-capsule,  which 
conssists  of  various  layers  of  parenchymatous  tissue  within  a  very  strong  and  wt-U 
developed  epidermis,  and  forms  anteriorly  the  lid  (0|»erculum)  «/,  already  men- 
tioned. A  central  mass  of  tissue  (/)  composed  of  large  cells^  is  se|)arated  by 
means  of  large  intercellular  spaces  //  from  the  peripheral  layers  of  tissue  of  the 
capsule,  and  is  distinguished  as  the  columella.  A  layer  close  to  ihe  periphery 
of  the  columella  produces  the  mother-cells,  each  of  which  gives  rise  to  four  si>ores 
by  repeateil  bipartition,  h  may  here  be  remarked  that  the  spores  of  the  Vascular 
Cryptogams,  just  like  those  of  the  Mosses,  also  arise  from  their  mother-cells  as 
tetrads  (quarters),  and  that  the  fK)llen-grains  of  the  flowering  plants  do  exactly  the 
same,  since  they  also  are  in  fact  nothing  other  than  spores. 

When  the  spores  of  the  Moss-capsule  are  ripe,  ihe  operculum  d  (Fig.  420C), 
which  consists  of  epidermis,  becomes  loosened  from  the  urn-shaped  portion  of 
the  fruit  at  a,  tlie  large-celled  parenchyma  becoming  disorganised,  and  ihus  the 
cavity  containing  the  spores  opens.  In  the  more 
highly  organised  Mosses  there  remains,  after  the 
falling  away  of  the  operculum,  a  simple  or  double 
crowii  of  beautifully  formed  organs,  the  Peristome, 
comjiosed  of  solid  portions  of  the  cell-walls  of  ihe 
tissue  which  fills  up  ihe  cavity  of  the  operculum  ; 
this  contributes  to  the  dissemination  of  the  spores, 
the  '  teeth  '  of  the  fjeristome  rolling  up  and  unrolling 
hygroscopically.  Fig.  421  shows  the  structure  of 
a  double  |jeristonie  in  a  particularly  excellent  ex- 
ample. 

The  spores  when  emptied  out  of  the  capsule 
germinate  and  give  rise  to  the  ]jrotonema,  from  the 
consideration  of  which  we  started  above. 

I  will  describe  the  reproductive  organs  and 
alternation  of  generations  of  the  isosporous  Vascular  CrypI ogams  so  hr  as  is  needful 
for  our  purpose,  in  the  case  of  the  Equisctacea.'  or  Horse-tails,  taking  as  an  example 
the  largest  and  handsomest  of  our  native  species,  Eqttisiium  Tdmakia^  with  which 
moreover  the  common  Equisetum  an'cnse  of  the  fields,  abundant  everywhere  in 
pastures  &c.,  agrees.  All  the  species  of  Egmsdum  live  chiefly  under  ground,  where 
their  shoots,  which  have  the  form  of  rhizomes,  grow  on  in  part  horizontally,  in  part  down- 
wards, and  often  occupy  large  areas.  On  the  rhixome  are  i)roduced  buds  which  are 
directed  upwards  from  the  first,  and  in  ihe  spring  grow  upwards,  often  from  consider- 
able depths,  to  eX]JOse  themselves  to  the  daylight ;  these  shoots,  however,  are  of  two 
kinds.  Some  of  them,  which  do  not  emerge  until  later,  when  the  weather  is  warmer, 
grow  up  to  the  height  of  a  man  and  produce  in  the  axils  of  their  membranous  leaf- 
sheaths  whorls  of  thin  lateral  shoots,  which  then  again  branch  in  like  manner;  these 
arc  the  foliage  shoots  of  these  plants,  the  tissue  containing  chlorophyll  however  being 
developed  not  in  the  inconspicuous  leaf-sheaths,  but  in  the  cortex  of  the  secondary 
and  tertiary  shoot-axes.  Their  prudtuis  of  assimilation  pass  into  the  subterranean 
rhizomes,  and  these,  under  favourable  conditions,  may  probably  go  on  living  for 
hundreds  of  years. 


Vir.  4at.— M^uth  of  |)i«  um 
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The  other  kind  of  orthotropic  shoot,  ^vhich  comes  forth  into  the  daylight,  makfs 
its  appearance  early  in  the  spring,  produces  no  chlorophyll,  and  has  aniy  ihc  one 
object  of  bringing  to  maturity  the  asexual  s|X)res  produced  long  prcvnouslv  ^i 
the  shoot  was  still  under  ground,  and  to  scatter  them  to  the  wind  and  so  sow  \hi 
These  sporangiophores,  which  only  attain  a  height  of  20-50  cm^  terminate  abo\xr 
an  ovoid  or  cyhndrical  *  fructification/  if  one  will  so  term  it ;   i.  e.  the  apical  portii 
of  tiie  shoot-axis  bears,  in  closely  superposed  whorls,  numerous  hexagonal  shielJ 
(metamorphosed  leaves),  fixed  on  slender  horizontal  stalks,  and   bearing  on 
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mider-side  (the  one  turned  towards  the  axis)  a  large  number  of  thin^w^Ued  deU( 
sacs,  the  sporangia.  These  points  will  be  rendered  sufficiently  inielligible,  eveixl 
without  detailed  descriptionSj  from  Fig.  422.  The  ripened  sporangia  dehisce,  each- 
by  means  of  a  longitudinal  fissure,  and  allow  their  spores  to  escape.  Ii  is  only 
necessar)^  to  tear  off  one  of  these  si>orangiophores  in  March  or  April  and  knock 
the  head  on  a  plate,  for  instance,  to  obtain  the  Bj>orcs  in  large  quantities  in  the 
form  of  an  extremely  fine  greenish  powder.  On  collecting  this  on  a  {>icce  of  j 
paper,  for  instance,  and  breathing  lightly  on  it,  an  agitating  writhing  Tnovefncut 
is  noticed  in  it:  ihis  is  still  more  obvious  when  the  same  experiment  is  made 
with  a  few  spores  on  a  glass  slip  under  the  microscope,  with  a  low   power« 
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is  then  observed  that  each  individual  spore  is  a  spherical  cell  provided  with  sl  tliin 
tough  membrane  and  with  protoplasm  containing  chlorophyll,  and  has  two  mutually 
crossing  long  bands  attached  to  it  at  one  point  («,  Fig.  423  A^B),  When 
the  air  is  dry  these  crossed  bands  are  thrown  widely  apart ;  but  it  suftlces  while 
looking  through  the  microscope  to  simply  breathe  lightly,  and  thus  supply  the 
spores  with  damp  air,  to  put  the  bands  in  motion  at  once,  and  they  then  roll 
ihemseh-es  together  round  the  spore  with  extraordinary  rapidity»  as  in  Fig.  423/' 
energetically  opening  out  again  at  once  when 
the  small  quantity  of  moisture  hygroscopically 
absorbed  evaporates.  These  movements  of 
the  '  eliters  *  take  place  so  energetically  and 
rapidly  that  the  spores  are  put  into  jumping 
movements,  which  %dll  evidently  also  occur  in 
the  ojien  as  the  moisture  of  the  air  changes, 
and  may  in  some  way  contril>ute  to  bring  the 
spores  into  suitable  places  for  germination. 

The  sporangiophorcs  of  the  above  Equi- 
setum  disappear  after  the  sowing  of  the 
sjjores ;  other  species,  however  (e.  g.  F,  /ima- 
sti/Hy  which  sometimes  completely  fills  up 
large  swamps)  send  up  shoots  of  one  kind 
only  above  the  soil,  which  contain  chloro- 
phyll, and  bear  the  spikes  of  sporangia  at 
the  a|>ex  at  the  same  time. 

The  whole  of  the  Equisctum- plant  so 
far  described  is  devoid  of  sexual  organs ;  the 
only  reproductive  organs  it  produces  are  the 
sporangia  described.  The  whole  plant  is 
thus  quite  asexual,  and  this  holds  good  not 
only  of  the  Horse-tails,  but  in  exacdy  the 
same  way  of  the  Ferns  and  Lycopodiaceae 
and  Selaginellae,  &c.  In  all  these  cases  the 
ordinary,  long-lived  and  sometimes  (as  in 
the  case  of  Tree-ferns  and  extinct  I^^ido» 
dmäni)  huge  tree-like  plant  is  asexual ;  it 
alwa\s  produces  as  reproductive  organs  spo- 
rangia only. 

If  now  the  spores  of  the  Ilorse-iail  are  sown  on  the  surface  of  water,  for 
instance,  on  which  they  float,  an  opportunity  is  easily  afforded  of  observing  their 
early  stages  of  germination.  These  are  represented  in  Fig.  424.  In  /  and 
//  the  germinating  spore  is  seen  to  be  in  the  first  place  segmented  into  root 
(w)  and  shoot  (/);  the  root,  a  simple  utricle,  turns  geotropically  downwards» 
while  the  shoot  containing  chlorophyll  (/)  floats  on  the  water  and  undergoes 
numerous  successive  cell-divisions.  Germinating  on  ordinary  water,  however»  the 
plantlets  usually  develope  no  further  than  in  Fig.  424  VI \  they  attain  their  complete 
development,  however,  if  the   spores  are  sown  on  loatny  soil  or  on   the  surf^ 
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of  a  block  of  Lurf  saturated  with  nutritive  substances.    The  result  is   that  in  tbc 
course  of  several  weeks  liny  plantlets  are  produced,  usually  in  dense    tufts,  whi< 
on  closer  investigation  are  seen  to  l>e  of  two  kinds,  namely,  smaller  male  plants  as 
Fig.  425^,  and  much  larger  female  plants  as  in  Fig,  426.     Consideration  of  the 
figures  referred  to  shows  that  the  plantlets  produced  from  the  spores  (which  moreo^TT 
are  very  difficult  to  cultivate)  present  not  the  slightest  similarity   to  an   Hquisetum 
plant.     The  latter  is  in  eyery  respect  a  highly  organised  plant,    its   roots  accord 
entirely  with  Ü\e  type  of  the  higher  plants,  its  shoot-axes  and  leaves    are  cJotticd 
with  a  very  strongly  developed  epidermis,  and  the  fundamental  tissue  of  the  sbocn- 
axes  contains  strands  of  sclerench^Tiia,  in  addition  to  colourless  and  green 
chyma,  and  the  vascular  bundles,  although  thin  and  delicate,  nevertheless 
all  the   essential  elements  of  such.     Matters  arc  quite  otherwise   with    the  pi 
produced    from    the    spore,   the   branched   shoot   of   which   possesses    assimilattng^ 
chlorophyll,  it  is  true,  but  in  other  respects  presents  the  simplest  ceOular  stroctitfe; 
the  roots  are  simple  long  utricles. 

It  is  already  clear  that  the  germination  of  the  spore  of  a  Horse-iail 
something  very  different  from  the  germination  of  a  seed  of  the  flowering  pkuiu] 
even  the  tiniest  seed,  such  as  that  of  Tobacco  or  of  a  Campanula,  contains  a 
plant,  an  embryo,  which  on  its  first  development  at  once  reproduces  the  characters 
of  its  mother- plant.  It  would  therefore  be  very  inaj>propriate  to  name  the  sxnal^J 
plantlets  developed  from  the  spores  of  the  Equisetum  simply  embr}'cis,  since  they  p^j^l 
aji  entirely  different  part  in  tiie  developmental  history ;  they  are  usually  termed 
prothallia. 

The  small  male  prothallia  of  Equisetum  give  rise  at  their  margins  to  sei 
antheridla  which  form  only  a  few  aniherozoids.     They  consist  of  a  simple  layer 
cells  and  a  core  of  tissue  each  cell  of  which  produces  one  antherozoid.     The  ap-' 
j)earance  of  the  latter  is  shown  in  Fig.  425^  and  D\   like  those  of  the  Fern»  the 
antherozoids  of  the  Equiseieae  have  also  numerous  cilia  for  the  purpose  of  executingj 
swimming  moxemcnts,  since  as  in  the  case  of  the  Algae  and  Mosses,  and  as  in 
Vascular  Cryptogams,  fertilisation  by  means  of  antherozoids  can  only  take  place  wit 
the   aid   of  water,  even    though    the   prothallia   grow  on    soil  which  is  only  dam{i^j 
vhere  the  sexual  organs  become  so  far  ri|:K;  that  on  the  opportune  saturation  of) 
tlie  whole  tuft  with  water  the  antheridia  and  archegonia  open,  and  llie  antheroaeoids 
can  swim  from  the  former  to  the  latter. 

The  archegonia   of  the   female  prothallia   arc   represented   in  Fig.  426   at  «k\ 
They  have   in  the  main  the  same  structure  as  those  of  the  Moss,  only  they 
more  simply  organised  and  their  ventral  portion  is  immersed  in  the  tissue  of  ihc^ 
prothallium,  from  which  only  the  neck  protrudes.     Here  also  tlie  oosphere  arises  in 
the  venter  of  the  archegonium  as  a  rounded  mass  of  protoplasm  lying  free  in  th 
central   cavity.      Here  also   an   open  canal   leads  to  the  exterior  from   which  the^ 
deliquescent    canal-cells   are   exj)ellud   at    the    moment   of    opening.      I    am    not 
aware  that  any  one  has  as  )'et  observed   the  entrance  of  an  antherozoid  into  llxr 
oosphere  itself,  in  Equisetum;    but  that  this  occurs  there  can  be  no  doubt,  siocC] 
in  the  case  of  the  Ferns  and  their  allies  various  good  observers  have  repeatedli 
succeeded  in  directly  obsening  the  act  of  fertilisation. 

After  fertilisation  the  canal,  as  in  all  archegonia,  Ix'comes  closed.    The  oosphc 
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now  invested  with  a  new  cellulose  wall,  and  the  embtyo  produced  from  it  are  thus 
completely  enclosed  in  the  tissue  of  the  parent-plant.  While  tlie  embryo  itself 
slowly  grows  up.  with  accompanying  cell-divisions,  the  tissue  investin^r  it  also  in- 
creases in  volume,  and  cell-divisions  result  in  it.  The  manner  in  which,  not  only 
in  die  case  of  the  Equisetaccae  but  also  in   the   Ferns,  the   growing  oospore  (or 
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«  A  It*  Ici/iJicalb»  (K  k\. 

what  is  the  same  thing,  the  young  embryo)  first  breaks  up  into  so-called  octants 
by  means  of  ihree  walls  standing  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  which  dien 
bircomc  further  divided  up  by  means  of  anliclinaJ  and  pcrichnal  cell-walls,  and 
how  in  tills  way  there  arises  at  last  a  telrahedral  apical  cell  for  the  first  root 
and  a  similar  one  for  the  young  shoots,  and  how  the  first  inception  of  the   leaf 
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takes  phce,  have  already  been  indicated  at  another  opportuniiy  (p.  446,  Fig,  28^^ 
and  it  may  be  at  once  pointed  out  tliai  the  development  of  the  embryo  of  the 
Vascular  Cryptogams  generaUy  may  be  referred  to  that  scheme,  althoug^h  occasional 
deviations  occur.  However,  it  lies  quite  beyond  our  present  purpose  to  enter  more 
closely  into  these  erabryological  details.  What  esf>eciany  interests  us  is  suffici^ntJj 
explained  by  Fig.  427,  At  A  is  seen  the  neck  of  the  archegonium  a,  and  aty  tiie 
young  embryo;  at -^  is  an  embryo  somewhat  further  developed,  of  which  however 
only  the  shoot-portion  can  be  seen,  the  growing-point  of  which  is  at  s  and  its 
first  still  very  young  leaf-sheath  at  b,  in  the  form  of  an  annular  wall.  In  C 
the  young  Equisctum  is  already  growing  up ;  its  shoot  A'  already  supports  ivo 
leaf-sheaths  W  and  the  first  root  iv  is  growing  downwards»  The  base  oT  the  planlJct 
(and  this  is  here  the  true  embryo)  is  still  inserted  into  the  tissue  of  the  prothalJium  //, 
by  whidi  it  is  still  chiefly  nourished.  When  the  whole  Equiselum  jtself  beconK^ 
stronger  the  prothallium  disapjxjars  ;    the  embryo  remains  somewhat  feeble  durir>ir 
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the  first  year,  however,  though  it  produces  from  its  lower  leaf-sheaths  a  few  lateral 
shoots,  which  penetrate  downwards  into  the  soil  to  continue  the  growth  next  year. 
since  the  plantlet  arising  directly  from  the  embryo  itself  perishes  in  the  auiuran. 

In  the  Ferns  and  Lycopods  all  the  essential  points  of  reproduction  repeat 
themselves  as  in  the  case  of  Equisetum,  so  that  a  detailed  description  would  Lv 
superfluous.  To  present  a  few  points  of  resemblance  only,  1  may  briefly  mention 
that  in  our  better  known  native  Ferns,  and  in  very  many  others,  the  sporangia 
arise  on  the  lower  side  of  ordinary  large  foliage  leaves,  or  on  metamoq»ho5cd 
portions  of  them  (as  in  the  Royal  Fern,  Osmunda  rtgaiis)  mostly  in  enormous 
numbers,  and  very  small  in  sizej  they  are  stalked  capsules,  which  appear  to  the 
unaided  eye  as  minute  granules.  On  sowing  the  very  resistent  fem-sporcs  frocn 
the  spontaneously  burst  sporangia,  ihey  germinate  after  some  time  and  prodni 
in  the  normal  course  of  events  a  prothallium,  which  possesses  approximately  tl 
form  of  a  cordate  leaf,  05 — 1-5  cm.  long  and  broad,  on  the  lower  side  of  wbic^^ 
are  developed  antheridia,  and  archugonia,  from  the  fertiliscKl  oospheres  of  which  the 
new  Fem-plants  arise.  The  most  essential  points  here  coming  into  consideration 
are  illustrated  in  Figs,  428  and  429. 
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LECTURE    XLII. 

THE   ORGANS    OF    REPRODUCTION   (ConUnued)\ 
IIETEROSPOROUS  VASCULAR  CRYPTOGAMS;  GYMNOSPERMS;  ANGIOSPERMS. 

There  existed  during  previous  geological  epochs  Horsetails  with  two  kinds  of 
spores ;  but  the  species  are  extinct.  Nevertheless  we  have  still  two  small  families  of 
Fern-like  plants,  mutually  very  distinct,  which  in  spite  of  their  great  differences 
are  usually  grouped  together  under  the  absurd  name  Rhizocarpeae :  these  are  the 
Salvineae  and  the  Marsilieae  in  which  are  formed  two  kinds  of  spores  entirely 
different  in  nature,  and  the  same  peculiarity  is  again  met  with  in  the  case  of  the  third 
great  subdivision  of  the  Vascular  Cryptogams,  namely  the  Lycopodiaceae  (Dicho- 
ioTnece).  Here  also  there  are  two  very  different  families,  the  Selaginellae  and  the 
Isöeteae,  in  which  two  kinds  of  spores  are  produced.  I  cannot  here  suppress  the 
remark  that  it  harmonises  little  with  Darwin's  views  when  we  see  repeated  in  three 
very  different  classes  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  with  otherwise  similar  spores,  a 
phenomenon  so  important  as  is  the  production  of  two  kinds  of  spores  with  their 
consequences.  Certainly  it  cannot  be  explained  by  natural  selection  in  the  struggle 
for  existence.     This  however  simply  by  the  way,    . 

The  consideration  of  a  few  cases  where  the  development  of  two  kinds  of  spores 
takes  place  is  essential  to  the  reader,  since  a  satisfactory  insight  into  the  reproduction 
of  the  Coniferae  (Gymnosperms)  and  in  fact  of  the  true  flowering  plants  can  only  be 
attained  by  this  means.  One  of  the  most  magnificent  results  in  the  province  of  Embryo- 
logy was  Hofmeister's  demonstration  in  1851  of  the  fact  that  the  formation  of  seed  in 


*  As  in  the  first  eleven  lectures,  which  are  to  be  r^arded  simply  as  an  organographical 
introduction  to  the  physiology  proper,  so  also  in  the  two  preceding  lectures  my  wish  has  been  only 
to  give  a  very  condensed  sketch  of  the  organography  of  the  reproductive  apparatus.  From  the 
astounding  variety  of  materials  to  hand  only  a  few  examples  could  be  taken  into  account ;  those 
who  desire  more  detailed  information  concerning  the  organisation  of  the  reproductive  system,  and 
(what  can  scarcely  be  avoided  here)  as  to  their  phylogenetic  or  systematic  connection  in  the  various 
subdivisions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  will  find  in  my  'Text-book  of  Botany*  a  rapid  but  very 
thorough  survey  in  this  connection.  Still  further  details,  especially  with  respect  to  the  most  recent 
observations  on  the  Algse  and  Fungi,  and  the  remarkable  developmental  relations  of  the  sporangia 
of  the  Cryptogams  to  those  of  the  Phanerogams,  are  to  be  found  in  Goebel's  new  edition  of  my  text- 
book, which  has  just  appeared  under  the  title  '  Grundzüge  der  Systemaük*  <-  -n  English 
edition  published  by  the  Clarendon  Press,  Oxford. 
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the  Phanerogams  is  essentially  nothing  different  from  the  processes  in  ihe 
germination  of  the  large  spores  of  those  Cryptogams  which  possess  two  kinds  of 
spores,  Hiiberio  U  really  appeared  as  if  a  deep  and  impassable  gap  exisu-d 
between  the  reproductive  processes  of  the  Cryptogams  and  Phanerogams  ;  bm 
Hofmeister  showed  thirty-one  years  ago  that  this  gap  does  not  really  exist,  that  it  is 
filled  up  by  those  forms  of  Cryptogams  which  develope  two  kinds  of  spores ;  or  in 
other  words,  certain  forms  of  Phanerogams,  particularly  the  Gymnosperms  (Cyc&dc^ 
Comferae)  approximate  in  their  seed-formation  so  closely  to  certain  heterosporous 

Cryptogams,  that  we  might  now  include  ibc^e 
plants  equally  justly  with  the  Crj^^togams  as 
with  the  Phanerogams,  This  discovery  has  cast 
an  entirely  new  light  on  llie  interdependence 
of  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom« 

In  the  case  of  MaruUa^  already  slro^n   in 
Fig,  392   (p.  699),  there  arise  from  the  petioles 
of  the  foliage  leaves  stalked  sporocarps  approxi- 
mately of  the  shape  of  a  Bean.     In  the  interior 
of  these  a  large  number  of  ddicaLe-walied  sjiO- 
rangia  are  formed,  which  at  first  are  in  so  Cu^ 
alike  that  in  each  of  them  a  large  number  of 
mother-cells  are  developed,  which   in  their  turn 
divide  each  into  four  daughter -cells*  as  occurs 
generally  in  the  sp>ore-formation  of  all  Muscineae 
and  Vascular  Cryptogams,  and  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  pollen  of  Phanerogams.     From  ihi^^^l 
point  onwards»  however,  a  difference  occurs.     In  ^^ 
a  number  of  the  sporangia  all  the  spores  pro- 
duced by  division  into  four  attain  to  complete 
development;    but  they  remain    small   and  are 
therefore  called  Microspores*     In  the  other  spo- 
rangia of  the  same  fants,  on  the  contrary,  only 
a  single  one  of  all  tlie  spore-cells  already  pro- 
duced attains   completion;   this  one,  hoi»«v«rt 
attains  such  vigour  that  it  fills  up  the  cavity  of 
the  sporangium — it  is  the  M<icrosf^ore, 

Lying  in  water  the  spore-fruit  of  the  Mar- 
siiia  bursts,  and  by  means  of  a  very  remarkable 
mechanism  the  macro-  and  niicro'S]^>ormjitgim 
become  exji^lled  from  Ihe  sporocarp  (Fig.  430),  whereujxjn  the  further  dcvclopmeni 
of  botli  kinds  of  spores  begins  at  once. 

The  contents  of  the  microspores  break  up  by  successive  bi-parUtions  into 
sixteen  or  thirty-two  small  round  cells,  in  each  of  which  arises  an  antherozoid  which 
possesses  the  form  of  a  cork-screw  with  many  turns.  As  soon  as  tlie  anthero^oids 
are  completely  developed,  the  external  hard  shell  of  the  microspore  opens,  and  an 
inner  thin  membrane  swells  up  as  a  vesicle,  and  eventually  contains  the  anihcrozcnd^ 
which  then  by  deliquescence  of  the  vesicle  emerge  free  into  the  water,  in  which 
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they  move  forwards,  their  spirals  rotating :  as  in  many  other  cases  a  delicate  vesicle 
clinging  to  tlieir  hinder  end  is  carried  with  them  (Fig,  431). 

In  the  narrower  end  of  the  very  large  macrospore,  which  is  filled  with  starch- 
grains   and  invested  with  a  very  Uiick  firm  membrane,  the    liihi    rudiment  of  the 
prothallus  arises  under  the  apex  by  the  collection  and  rapid  division  of  a  mass  of 
protoplasm.      Thus   the   prothallium    is    incepted 
the  interior  of  the  spore  :    it   is   separated  off 


m 

from  the  remaining  (far  larger)  cawty  of  the  spore, 
by  means  of  a  transverse  wall,  the  diaphragm. 
Then  the  apex  of  the  spore  opens,  and  as  the 
diaphragm  protrudes  beyond  the  opening  as  a 
vesicle,  the  young  proihaUium  is  forced  out  of  the 
spore-cavity,  and  thus  comes  into  the  lower  part 
of  the  so-called  *  funnel,"  which  is  formed  by  a  trans- 
lucent soft  gelatinous  mass  situated  at  the  anterior 
end  of  the  macrospore  ;  a  funnel-shaped  canal  in 
this  gelatinous  mass  leads  down  to  the  prothallium. 
The  latter  is,  however,  \cry  small  in  comparison 
with  the  very  large  macrospore,  and  from  its  whole 
cell -structure  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  practically 
a  single  archegonium. 

On  allowing  the  sporocarp  of  a  Marsilia  to 
open  in  a  glass  of  water,  the  stages  of  development 
of  the  macro-  and  micro-spores  described  may  be  ob- 
tained after  from  ten  to  fifteen  hours,  the  temperature 
being  suitable.  The  water  swarms  with  thousands 
of  the  rajJidly  moving  anihtTOzoids,  hundreds  of 
which  now  crowd  into  the  funnel-opvening  of  the 
macrospore,  while  others  bore  directly  through  the 
soft  jelly ;  some  of  ihem  reach  tlie  naked  oosphere 
lying  in  the  venter  of  the  archegonium,  from  which 
in  the  course  of  two  days  an  embryo  like  that  in 
Fig,  432  is  then  developed,  which  already  ix)ssesses 
the  first  leaf  /^  the  apical-cell  of  the  shoot-axis  j, 
the  primary  root  w,  and  the  so-called  foot/I  By 
means  of  this  foot  /  the  embryo  is  attached  to 
the  protruding  vesicle  of  the  macrospore  r,  and  is 
nourished  by  the  latter.     The  whole  structure  at 
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this  stage  is  strikingly  suggestive  of  the  develop- 
ment of  a  Fish  still  bearing  the  yolk-sac  at  its  ventral  surface.  As  in  the  Mosses 
and  Ferns,  so  also  here  the  archegonium  goes  on  growing  for  some  time  longer, 
and  appears  in  the  figure  as  an  envelope  consisting  of  two  cells  and  investing  the 
embryo,  the  neck  portion  of  the  archegonium  (a)  being  still  quite  e\ident.  From 
the  lower  part  of  the  archegonium  or  prothallus  {//)  numerous  long  root-hairs 
grow  out  (3^^)  by  means  of  which  the  whole  structure  is  anchored  firmly  at  the 
bottom  of  the  water ;  since  it  is  one  of  the  first  objects  of  every  embryo-plant  lo 
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obtain  a  fixed  position  in  order  that  it  may  maintain  a  definite  direction  wiA 
respect  to  the  external  world.  Finally,  it  should  be  remarked  tliai  in  Fig.  431 
also  the  gelatinous  mass  referred  to(jr/)is  siill  to  be  seen,  envttra.inor  the  wJk>1« 
germinating  apparatus. 

When  at  length  the  whole  of  the  store  of  nutritive  material  in  the  aiacro^ipore  is 
exhausted,  and  the  young  plant  has  produced  several  roots  and  leaves,  it  becomes 

free  from  the  prothallus  and  other  parts  con- 
cerned in  its  origin,  and  developcs  idIo  a 
perennial  plant. 

We  have  here  a  first  step  in  ihc  transition 
from  the  germination  of  a  spore  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  seed.  The  two  parts  prothallium  and 
embryo  represent,  as  we  see,  the  two  altemale 
generations  which  we  found  completely  sefia- 
ratcd  in  Equisetum  and  the  ordinary  Ferns,  each 
as  an  independent  living  plant  Obviouslj,  wc 
might  also  suppose  the  prothallium  to  b?  ile- 
veloped  in  the  interior  of  the  macrospore  and  no* 
protruding,  and  that  it,  together  with  the  embrj'o 
developed  in  it,  remained  enclosed  in  the  thick 
membrane  of  the  macrospore;  in  this  case  the 
germinated  macrospore  would  constitute  the 
essential  part  of  the  seed  of  a  Phanerogam. 

The  behaviour  on  germination  of  those 
Lycopodiace^E  which  possess  two  kintls  of  spores, 
however,  actually  accords  with  the  idea  just  put 
forward.  Fig.  433  shows  al  A  the  macrospore  of 
the  genus  Isokics  ami  at  B  the  prothallus  with  its 
archegonium  «7,  developed  entirely  in  its  intcruii'. 
These  jioints  come  out  still  more  dcarff 
in  the  germination  of  the  spores  of  the  genus 
Sf/{T^ifft//a,  The  sporangia  here  arise  in  the 
axils  of  the  leaves  at  the  ends  of  the  foliage 
shoots.  Fig.  434  Ä  shows  the  fertile  shoot  of 
a  Sthginefla  looked  at  from  the  outside  p  B  vs 
the  same  in  longitudinal  section.  The  s^torangia 
situated  in  the  leaf-axils  are  ob%iou8  at  once, 
and  it  is  observed  that  those  on  the  right  *itk 
contain  only  four  (only  three  are  visible)  Jarge 
spores,  whereas  the  sporangia  on  the  left  side 
If  the  macrospores  and  microspores  are  sown 
separately  on  a  suitable  damp  substratum,  both  dcvelope,  it  is  true,  but  no  subse- 
quent fertilisation  occurs  :  the  unfertilised  macrospores  give  rise  to  prothallia  with 
archegonia,  it  is  true,  but  no  embryo  arises  in  these.  This  fact,  which  can  be 
confinncd  in  the  case  of  tlic  most  different  Cr)  ptogams,  is  in  so  far  of  great  ^*alue  as 
it  is  not  always  feasible  to  observe  directly  the  entrance  of  antJierozoids  into  the 
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Oosphere;  ihe  suppression  of  the  rertilisation  and  development  of  the  embr}'o  when 
the  access  of  antherozoids  is  prevented,  however,  is  a  certain  proof  of  the  necessity 
of  the  union  for  die  formation  of  an  embryo. 

The  processes  of  reproduction  which  alone  interest  ub  here  can  be  rapidly  appre- 
hended from  Fig,  435.  /represents  a  widely  open  macrosporc  ;  from  the  aperture 
through  the  very  thick  external  spore-membrane,  the  proihallium  tfü  projccis»  bearing- 
at  r?  an  unfertilised  archegontum ;  at  //  is  seen  a  young  unfertilised  still  closed 
archegonium,  in  which  the  lower  shaded  cell  represents  ihe  as  yet  unripe  oosphere, 
and  the  conical  portion  lying  above  it  is  the  canal  cell,  which,  when*the  neck  of  ihe 
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archegonium  opens,  is  extruded  as  mucilage.  ///  is  the  archegonium  with  a 
fertilised  oosphere  already  divided  by  a  horizanial  wall.  While  the  archegonia  are 
preparing  for  fertilisation,  preparations  for  the  development  of  the  anlherozoids  are  also 
taking  place  in  the  microsp<:)res  A-£>;  after  a  small  cell  (v  in  U)  which  does  not 
take  part  in  the  formation  uf  the  anlherozoids,  has  been  as  it  were  cut  off,  further 
cell-divisions  occur  in  the  remaining  cells  which  con;Jlitute  together,  so  to  speak,  a 
reduced  antheridium.  This  is  well  seen  in  /?:  each  of  these  small  cells  gives  rise  to 
an  aiitherozoid  of  very  simple  form,  just  as  in  the  Mosses. 

Returning  to  the  germinating  macrospore  again,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the 
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true  prothaHus  is  separated  off  from  the  large  spore-cavity  by  the  diaphragm  d d:  \tk 
this  cavity  there  arises  a  large-celled  tissue,  such  as  we  shall  meet  with  later  in  Üie 
embryo-sac  of  flowering  pbnts^ — the  so-called  Endosperm.  Figure  /,  then,  shows  at 
e  a  young  embryo,  developed  from  a  fertilised  oosphere,  and  at  e  one  already  further 
developed,  the  shoot  portion  of  which  (only  roughly  indicated)  has  bored  ijiio  ihc 
endosperm  tissue»  but  which  subsequenily  grows  out  from  it  again. 

In  order  to  proceed  hence  to  the  formation  of  the  seed  in  the  Coniferae,  we  need 
only  assume  that  the  macrospore  does  not  open  at  all,  the  prothallium  and  endospefm 
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t*%i  riiibryti»  *  t'  am  dcvrlui)!»«.     //  a  yuunif  «irfhtq^oniuiu,  noE  ycl  openoi    ///^ti 
cviKciiiInt;  a  feniliMd  (Kwporc.  which  liaa  ui«dcrv*'D<^  "*^  dimion.    A  *  mtcnwporL. 
«Iivlflons  of  the  cmttcnts.    S  C  tUiCerciit  ¥tew%  of  the»*  diiriawn».    £/  mothet-ctäl»  at  miu»«- it-iuiu:.,  in 
th«  (iMi.tiknt  MitltaTidituB. 

arising  in  its  interior,  and  one  or  two  embryos  becoming  developed.  Of  course, 
the  case  of  the  Coniferoe  and  all  Gymnospermous  plants,  wliat  actually  occurs  is 
only  what  has  just  been  mentioned,  but  moreover  the  macrospore  itself  also  in  which 
these  processes  occur  remains  lying  in  the  very  massively  develojx^d  sporangium,  and 
no  opening  of  any  kind  exists  through  which  antherozoids  for  instance  could  penetrate 
to  llje  oosphere.  Here,  in  fact,  we  reach  a  turning-point  in  the  history  of  fcrtilisAtion  ; 
in  that  not  only  in  the  case  of  the  G}Tnnosi)ermous  plants  (Conlferae,  Cycadeac),  but 
even  in  a  still  higher  degree  in  the  true  flowering  plants,  the  oospheres  remain  com- 
pletely enclosed  in  masses  of  tissue,  and  thus  the  possibiUiy  of  their  fertilisation  by 
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means  of  motile  antherozoids  ceases.  The  fertilising  material — and  this  is  the 
only  essential  in  the  matter — is  carried  to  the  oosphere  in  quite  anotlier  manner, 
namely,  by  the  male  microspores  (which  are  distinguished  in  the  Phanerogams 
as  polten-grains)  fixing  themselves  to  a  portion  of  the  female  organ  of  reproduction, 
and  thence  emitting  a  tubular  prolongation,  which  makes  its  way  through  the  tissue- 
masses  surrounding  the  oosphere,  and  finally  penetrates  to  tlie  oosphere,  to  which 
it  subsequently  transmits  the  male  fcTtilising  substance.  This  tube  is  called  the 
PoUen-iuhe. 

It  is  unfortunately  necessary  to  add  here  a  few  definitions  of  terminology,  since  the 
history  of  our  science  has  brought  it  about  that  organs  of  like  kind  in  different  classes 
of  plants,  in  spite  of  their  homology,  were  previously  held  to  be  essentially  different 
and  have  therefore  had  different  names  assigned  to  them.  At  the  present  time,  when 
we  perceive  clearly  the  true  connection  of  diese  matters  it  would  be  possible,  and  is 
demanded  in  the  interest  of  science,  to  designate  the /<j//f/»-^mmj  simply  microspores, 
and  the  €mbryn-sjc  simply  the  macrospore,  in  order  to  indicate  their  homologies;  never- 
theless the  old  nomenclature  can  now  scarcely  be  entirely  put  aside,  since  it  is  too 
deeply  fixed  in  the  Hteraturc,  so  that  to  the  uninidated  doubts  might  arise  as  to  die 
meanings  of  terms  in  reading  different  books. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  gymnospermous  plants  (Coniferse,  Cycade»,  and 
Gnetacea?)  arc  directly  allied  in  their  reproductive  processes  to  the  higher  Cryptogams 
with  two  kinds  of  spores :  nevertheless  this  was  by  no  means  an  easy  matter  to 
establish.  The  investigations  of  many  years  were  needed  to  arrive  at  this  conclusion. 
If  I  quote  a  few  examjiles,  it  will  be  at  once  seen  that  the  essential  and  important 
points  are  not  directly  obvious. 

The  facts  of  fertilisation  come  out  particularly  clearly  in  the  case  of  the  Yevv 
[Tdxus  fxfccoktY  Kach  Yew-tree  is  either  entirely  male  or  entirely  female,  and 
thus  it  is  only  trees  of  the  latter  kind  which  bring  forth  the  seeds,  which  are  found 
in  autumn  surrounded  by  an  elegant  red  thick  envelope.  The  male  and  female 
trees  flower  in  the  spring.  The  male  flowers  are  situated  on  the  under  side  of  the 
horizontal  lateral  shoots  of  the  tree  :  they  are  small  buds  {A  Fig.  436}  bearing 
numerous  minute  scale-leaves  at  their  lower  parts,  and  at  the  apex  eight  to  ten 
peculiarly  formed  structures  a  which  remind  one  forcibly  of  the  sporangiophores 
of  Equheium*  A  stalked  disc  bears  on  its  under  surface  four  or  five  pollen-sacs, 
which  may  be  forthwith  designated  sporangia ;  when  these  open,  they  set  free  their 
micros|wires,  \^llich  however  are  generally  known  as  pollen. 

On  the  female  Yew  trees  also  minute  hud-like  shoots  are  found  in  the  spring 
on  the  lower  side  of  horizontal  branches  (C,  Fig,  436).  Here  also  numerous 
scale-leaves  s  are  present ;  anteriorly,  however,  is  a  peculiar  projecting  structure  j  L 
This  is  the  Omsk,  so  termed  because  the  seed  containing  the  embryo  is  developed 
from  it  after  fertilisation.  Fundamentally,  however,  this  ovule  is  simply  a  very 
higlily  develoi^ed  macrosporangium,  as  will  be  more  clearly  seen  later  on.  It 
will  also  he  well  to  regard  more  closely  the  longitudinal  section  through  the  whole 
female  shoot  D\  Here  is  seen  the  ovule  at  the  apex  of  the  shoot,  and  it  is  obsened 
tliat  it  consists  of  two  different  structures.  The  approximately  hemispherical  body 
A'  K  is  the  so-called  NuceHus  of  the  o^nie,  and  it  constitutes  the  essential  part : 
this  is  the  proper  macrosporangium,  in  which  the  so-called  embryo-sac  or  ^ 
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arises  subscquenlly.  The  portion  i  surrounds  ihe  nucellus  of  ihc  ovule  as  a  closelr 
investing  envelope  formed  of  several  layers  of  lissue,  and  narrows  anteriorly  iulo 
a  canal.  This  invesimenl  is  called  the  InUgumeni,  and  the  canal  in  it  just  referred 
lo.  which  thus  leads  from  ihe  exterior  down  to  the  nucellus  of  ibe  ovule.  Is  ihe 
Micropyk, 

It  will  be  of  further  service  for  preliminary  guitlance  if  Fig.  436  E  is  cow- 
pared  with  llie  preceding.  The  ovule  is  here  represented  in  a  more  adv-anccd  8ia|^: 
i  is  again  the  integument,  now  with   closed   micropyle,  much  larger,   and    closelr 

investing  the  nucellus  of  the  ovule  kk 
on  all  sides.  Within  the  latter  wc  now 
find  the  part  e :  this  is  the  embr)x>-sac 
filled  wiili  endosperm — or,  as  w<?  may 
also  &ay,  the  macrospore  filled  withj 
the  prothallium.  In  this  structure  ibe 
young  plant,  the  embryo,  arise:»  in  con- 
sequence of  fertilisation.  Ta  note 
by  the  way,  the  portion  marked  «,  tu 
the  fonn  of  an  annular  cushion  sur- 
rounding the  base  of  the  o\*ule,  is  that 
which  in  the  autumn  surrounds  the 
whole  ovule  (or,  better,  \ihat  is  tl»en 
the  seed)  in  the  form  of  a  red 
lent  investment» 

In  this  description.  I  have  for 
the  time  being  made  no  reference  lo 
fertilisation  itself,  but  have  only  de- 
scribed the  complex  of  organs  which 
cO'Of>eraie  in  that  process:  in  liie 
manner  it  will,  I  ihinkf  be  advantage- 
ous if  we  look  at  the  result  of  dte 
fertilisation,  before  describing  the  pro- 
cesses themselves.  This  result  is  the 
development  of  the  ovule  into  the 
seedj  capable  of  germinating,  the  pmrls 
of  which  must  be  understü*:)ü  before 
a  proper  insight  can  be  obtained  into  ib  origin  and  significance.  This  can  be 
accomplished  with  the  aid  of  Fig.  437,  which  represents  the  germination  of  the  seed 
of  the  Stone  Pine»  with  which  the  other  Coniferse  essentially  agree.  /  is  the  seed 
in  longitudinal  section,  consisting  of  three  parts;  s  the  hard  thick  testa  developed 
from  the  integument  of  the  ovule  after  fertilisation ;  r  is  the  so-called  endos(>enn,  or 
further  developed  prothallium — ihe  black  line  separating  the  testa  and  endos|)enn  is 
to  be  supposed  to  represent  the  membrane  of  the  macrospore,  or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  the  embryo-sac.  Finally,  we  have  lying  in  the  middle  of  the  endosperm  the 
young  embryo :  w  is  its  incipient  root,  c  a  whorl  of  leaves  which,  owing  lo  an  extremely 
unhappy  idea  of  the  older  botanists,  it  is  still  the  custom  to  term  cotyledons.  This 
again  is  an  entirely  meaningless  word,  which  however  unfortunaielv  can  now  scarcdy 


\( 


FtC  4]S  —  TnJCHs  Mitfrata.  A  ntak  flowrr 
traUr);«(l) :  a  the  pulien-uo.  B  ao  antl«cr 
»iih  the  p<>llcn-<4Ct  o|>enrd.  ««fl  fro««  bcl«^*, 
C  poirtion  of  a  kaHihu«(,  wiih  »  foti*j(c-lMf 
A,  iffim  thr  axU  of  wMch  tpiitii^  the  fuikale 
flywer  ;  /  iutcalc* ;  /*  it«  icnnlnal  ovule.  /> 
loi3vki.idinii]  se  tion  of  rhe  »ame  (nutrnified); 
t  ImeifKuicnt ;  **  nutrUu*  ui  il»«  e.vulc  ;  xk 
rudimenUi^  «tilUry  tn^lc  D  long^äuduul 
»ectlcin  ihrokkuh  «n  oMcr  ovule,  birfofe  ferttll* 
Mtinn  ;    i  inic^umcnt ;  ^1  nuccHu«  ;  t  endo- 
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be   expunged   from   scientific   language ;   it  may  be  translated  seed-leaves, 
simply  bad  taste  however  to  speak  of  them  as  seed-lobes. 

The  rest  of  the  drawings  in  Fig,  437.  concerning  which  ihe  explanation 
figure  gives  further  information,  show  how  the  germ-plant  (the  embryo)  con 
in  the  seed,  then  developes  further ; 
how  first  the  root  iv  and  then  (he 
primary  shoot-axis  x  elongates  and 
emerges  from  the  seed :  the  radicle 
enters  the  soil,  the  cotyledons  c  still 
remaining  enclosed  in  ihe  endosi>erm, 
to  absorb  the  nutritive  materials  there 
stored  up.  It  is  not  until  this  has 
been  accomplished,  and  the  ex- 
hausted endosperm  is  reduced  to  a 
mere  membrane  that  liie  plumule 
elongates  upwards,  and  the  coty- 
ledons are  withdrawn  from  ihe  coats 
of  the  seed. 

After  these  preliminary  explana- 
tions, it  is  scarcely  necessiary  to  point 
out  more  particularly  how  great  is 
the  difference  between  reproducdon 
by  means  of  ordinary  spores  on  the 
one  hand  and  by  means  of  seeds 
on  the  other.  In  the  former  case 
individual  cells  —  i.e.  the  spores 
—  l)ccome  separated  off  from  the 
mother- plant,  and  the  new  planl- 
hfe  begins,  so  to  speak,  entirely 
anew.  Here  in  the  case  of  the 
seed-plants  the  seeds  also  separate 
from  die  mother- plant,  of  course, 
10  carry  on  a  new  plant -life, 
but    the    young    plant    is    already 

there,     and,     in     most     cases,     already  Fu-..  4j7._/»i-n#j /»,■»«.    /  medkn  IoiiK*tudlinaJ  tectlon  thmwgh  tn* 

f        ,  g.  !•  »eerl,>  beinic  ihc  mfcropyle  end.    // commeticcnicnl  of  (jcniiin»{inn,  ihe 

consists       of      the       first       rUtUmentary  foot  emerfflnR.    /// ccncluAion  of  Kermliwtion,  after  Uie  cotlosperm  h« 

,  ,  ,,    ,  Ijcoi  exhAUit«!  (the  ■;•'!■-■-■■  ft-«rp  cnouRh  in  the  *oil.  anrt  WM  ih*5re- 

organs,  a  primary  shoot  and  radicle,     fore  earned  ui.br 'i  .  iht  «tn»  cimeatci).  ^ -show,  the 

4  ruf/iured  trtt«  at/,    .'  ;  i^p<»riiir  afVcr  the  rcinovnl  of  one  half 

and    these    organs    are    composed    of       ofthctata.    Clonsi^   1    ,;i  of  cndotperm  and  embryo  t  an.I/J 

.  II       •  i_*    1  irairtv«««  «ctlon  of  tho  **iDc.  at  the  beginfliaif  of  Äcrminatioti ;  f  coiy- 

innumerable     mmUte     cells    in    which       ledon» ;  *  primary  r«« ;  *  the  enibryo-s«:  poshed  «side  l>y  the  root  (it  Is 

niptured  at  Bt);  h:  hypocctyl;  71/  Kcondory  rotrl»;  r  rwl  roerobraOc 

the    tissiie-s)'sleras   are   already  dif*     itning  the  iiani test», 
ferenliated.    The  young  plant  which 

lies  in  the  seed  is  already  formed  while  the  seed  itself  is  still  part  of  the  parent 
plant,  and  is  so  far  nourished  by  diis  that  subsequently,  on  the  germination  of 
the  seed,  litde  more  than  a  mere  enlargement  of  the  embryo  is  necessary.  Seed- 
plants  may  therefore  in  lliis  sense  be  compared  with  viviparous  animals.  A 
comparison  of  the  Cryptogams  or  spore-plants  with  oviparous  animals,  however, 
[3j  3C 
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would  be  but  a  very  lame  one,  since  spores  are  not  eggs  at  all ;  it  is  only  in 
the  lowest  regions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  especially  in  the  Fucaceae  and  a 
few  other  fonns,  that  oospheres  are  separated  from  the  mother-plant- 

From  these  preliminaries  we  may  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  \ht 
processes  of  fertilisation  itself.  Here  however  there  are  concerned  so  many  origans 
boxed  one  within  the  other,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  make  clear  aÜ  the  parts  tn 
their  mutual  relations  in  any  one  figure  taken  directly  from  Nature.      In  the  iQKfesc 

of  the  reader,  therefore,  1  prefer  (o 
illustrate  the  cissential  points  hj 
means  of  a  diagram. 

Fig.  438  is  a  diagrammatic  lon- 
gitudinal section  through  the  \irho\c 
o\a»le  of  a  gymnospemious  plam: 
a  is  the  integument,  and  /(  the  mi- 
cropyle,  which  in  the  case  of  the 
Gymnosperms  is  relatively  wide  oj>en 
at  the  time  when  the  pollen-grains 
or  microspores  commence  ibeif 
business  of  fertilisation.  Al  Ü« 
time  also  a  drop  of  fluid  b 
frequently  excreted,  and  exudes 
from  the  micropyle;  liie  pollen- 
grains  carried  here  by  the  wind 
stick  to  this,  and  when  the  fluid 
contracts,  the  pollen-grains  also  art 
drawn  in  with  it  and  come  to  lie  cm 
the  projection  of  the  nuceJlus  of  the 
ovule  6  If,  Such  a  pollen  •  grain 
is  seen  at  ^,  This  process,  namely 
the  conveyance  of  the  poUen-grains 
to  the  female  organ  in  the  case  of  the 
Phanerogams,  is  termed  poliinaiim^ 
and  it  occurs  in  many  Gymno- 
sperms at  so  early  a  time  that  the 
true  reproductive  organs  viithtn  the 
ovule  have  not  as  yet  even  begun 
to  develope,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Pines  a  full  year  may  pass  before  the 
fertilising  tube  of  the  pollen  already  contained  in  the  closed  micropyle  reaches  the 
archegonia. 

The  embr>'0-sac  or  macrospore  arises  in  the  Gymnosperms  deep  in  the  Interior 
of  the  nucellus  of  the  ovule,  and  grows  slowly  up  to  a  considerable  siie  j  m  the  case 
of  the  very  large-seeded  Cycadeae  it  may  attain  a  length  of  2  cm.  or  more  and  a  breatlth  of 
I  «5  cm.  or  more.  It  becomes  filled  with  a  succulent  ceil- tissue,  the  endosperm  dd^  io 
which  (mostly  only  after  a  long  time,  and  sometimes  not  before  the  seed  api»ears  to  be 
already  nearly  ripe)  the  archegonia  <r  /  are  formed:  these  archegonia  are  of  vcryJ 
simple  structure,  though  at  the  same  lime  relatively  large:    in  the  case  of  the  tart-r-l 
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seeded  Cycadeae  the  central  ceil  is  often  3-5  mm.  long  and  2-3  mm,  broad. 
The  neck  of  the  archegonium  differs  much  in  structure  in  the  different  forms  of 
Gymnosperms,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  these  organs  are  in  every 
respect  to  be  looked  upon  as  archegonia  resembling  those  of  the  higher  Cryptogams 
and  Mosses. 

When  the  prolhallium  (endosperm)  with  its  archegonia  is  sufficiently  developed, 
usually  only  after  some  months,  fertilisation  can  follow:  the  pollen-iube  t  bores 
through  the  tissue  of  the  tiucellus  of  the  ovTile  ^,  and  applies  itself  with  its  anterior 
end  either  as  a  thin  tube,  or  more  frequently  as  a  broad  sac,  to  that  part  of  the 
embryo-sac  where  the  archegonia  are  situated :  protuberances  of  the  pollen-lube  then 
bore  their  way  into  the  necks  of  the  archegonia  and  penetrate  as  far  as  the  central- 
cells.  It  is  not  yet  known  in  what  way  the  male  fertilising  material  now  passes 
over  into  the  central  cell  of  the  archegonium,  filled  with  the  oosphere.  It  is  not 
certainly  established  whether  an  extremely  fine  actual  opening  in  ihe  membrane 
of  the  pollen- tube  facilitates  the  direct  entrance  of  the  fertilising  protoplasm, 
or  whether  the  membrane  remains  closed  and  the  fertilising  substance  diffuses 
over  as  a  true  solution. 

It  is  for  our  purpose  practically  the  same  thing  whether  the  whole  of  the  proto- 
plasm contained  in  the  large  central-cell  of  the  archegonium  is  to  be  regarded  as 
the  oosphere,  or  whether  only  a  certain  part  of  it  answers  to  this  designation.  It 
suffices  for  us  to  know  thai  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  central-cell  t\  cell-divisions 
now  lake  place  by  means  of  which  two  or  three  tiers  are  produced,  each  of  four 
ceils  placed  cross-wise  and  close  together,  as  iny.  This  is  however,  strictly  speaking, 
not  as  yet  the  inception  of  the  embryo.  On  the  contrary,  these  cells,  at  first  very  short 
and  discoid,  grow  out  to  long  tubes  (/')  which  bore  into  the  endosperm-tissue 
and  become  curved  and  twisted  in  the  process.  The  cells/* situated  at  ihe  ends  of 
the  tubes,  hitherto  but  Utde  grown,  and  which  previously  occu|äied  the  basal  region 
in  the  archegonium^i.  e.  the  one  turned  away  from  tlie  neck^ — and  which  are 
pushed  out  from  the  archegonium  by  the  formation  of  the  tubes,  subsequently 
give  origin  to  the  embryo  ^;  this  then  goes  on  growing,  with  continual  cell- 
divisions,  and  finally  displaces  the  rest  of  the  parts  and  occupies  the  middle 
of  the  endosperm.  Among  the  many  peculiarities  in  ihe  seed-foni:ialion  of  the 
Gymnosperms»  it  is  found  that  in  some  cases  fertilisation  takes  place,  and  tlje 
seeds  even  become  fully  ripened  and  fall,  without  the  embryo  having  developed 
further.  I  observed  this  remarkable  fact  in  the  autumn  of  1868  in  the  case 
of  the  plum-like  seeds  of  ihe  Japanese  plant  Gingko  biloba.  On  opening  the  ripe 
fallen  seeds  in  October  I  found  apparently  no  trace  of  an  embryo  in  them,  and 
therefore  regarded  iliem  as  unfertilised.  On  again  examining  the  seeds  after  they 
had  been  laid  aside  for  two  or  three  months,  ihere  was  found  in  each  of  them  a  large 
well-developed  embryo,  and  the  seeds  all  proved  to  be  capable  of  germination» 
Strasburger  has  investigated  this  fact  in  his  great  work  on  die  Gymnosperms, 
and  we  now  know  that  ihe  Cycadeae  also  behave  similarly. 

The  ripened  seeds  of  the  Gymnosperms,  especially  liiose  of  the  Cycads  and 
of  the  Gtttgko  biloba  just  referred  to,  often  bear  very  little  resemblance  to  what  is 
elsewhere  termed  a  seed  in  the  Phanerogams,  those  of  the  last-named  plants  being  in 
the  ripe  state  like  small  yellow  plums  or  large  cherries  ;    for  the  integument  of 
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the  ovule  has  become  iransTormed  into  a  thick  pulpy  mass  which  encloses  s  'i 
like  that  of  a  plum,  in  which  the  endosperm  is  enclosed ;  and  matters  are  simikr 
in  the  Cycadeae.  In  Cycas  revoiuia  the  seeds  attain  the  volume  of  a  medium-sized  apple. 
In  most  of  the  Conifera?,  however,  the  integument  l^ecomes  transformed  imo  a  bard 
seed-coat,  and  the  seeds  resemble  those  of  other  Phanerogams  in  other  respects  also. 
A  remark  is  still  to  be  added  regarding  the  pollen-grains  of  the  Gymnospenns. 
That  these,  from  their  developmental  history  and  function  and  also  from  lb«r 
oHgin  in  receptacles  which  are  obviously  sporangia,  arc  to  be  regarded  as  micm- 
spores,  has  already  been  mentioned,  A  further  similarity  with  microspores  however 
exists  in  the  formation,  in  the  interior  of  each  pollen-grain»  of  a  small  celhibT 
body  which  calls  to  mind  the  sterile  cells  in  the  interior  of  the  microspores  of 
IsoeUs  and  Scliigmelh.     Fig.  439  shows  the  structure  in  question  at  j%  though  it 

is  not  equally  well  developed  in  all  Gymnospenos. 
Besides  this  structure,  there  still  remains  a  large 
mass  in  the  pollen -grain  or  microspore,  which 
alone  takes  part  in  the  development  of  the  pottev- 
tube,  as  may  be  seen  in  Fig.  459  Ä  Thti 
portion  of  the  pollen-grain,  which  conulns  die 
fertilising  substance,  corresponds  to  the  sntheri- 
dium  of  the  microspore  (as  in  the  case  of  the 
Rhizocarp  Sitlvmta\  while  the  small  cellular  body^ 
may  be  looked  upon  as  the  last  remnant  of  t 
reduced  prothallium. 

With  the  Monocotyledons  and  Dicotyledoti»^ 
among  which  are  found  the  most  highly  organised 
plants  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  which,  apart 
from  the  Coniferse,  practically  constiiuie  what  noo- 
botanical  (veople   are  in  the   habit  of   thinking  0^ 
under  the  term  *  plants/— the  Gymnosj>erms  las^  con- 
sidered agree  as  regards  their  reproduction  in  that 
they  give  rise  to  ovules  which  are  rendered  fcrtäe 
by  means  of  a  pollen-tube,  and  then  develope  into  a  seed  containing  an  embrya 
Hence  all  these  plants  may  be  contrasted,  as  Spermaphytes,  with  the  Cryptogams 
or  Sporophytes. 

Nevertheless  the  fertilising  apparatus  of  most  Monocotyledons  and  Dicotyledons 
app)ears  to  be  strikingly  different  externally  from  that  of  the  Gymnosperms-  What 
is  commonly  termed  a  flower  is  simply  the  fertilising  apparatus  of  these  plants 
(which  may  therefore  be  contrasted  as  Flowering-plants  in  the  narrower  sense  of 
the  word  with  the  Gjinnosperms),  but  here  again  it  is  of  course  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  all  such  distinctions  are  only  admissible  when  the  t}pical  forms  in  both 
cases  are  contrasted  with  one  another.  It  needs  only  a  somewhat  broader  con- 
ception  of  the  idea  Flower  to  justify  the  application  of  the  term  even  to  a  Fir-cone 
or  even  to  the  very  unobvious  fertilising  apparatus  of  the  Yew,  Of  course  the 
distinction  between  the  flower  of  a  Lily  or  of  a  Rose,  and  that  of  a  Fir  or  Hue 
or  other  Gymnosperm  is  very  great,  but  between  the  two,  even  externally  considcreil, 
there  are  numerous  stages  of  flower-development  which  show  us  that  the  diiference 
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is  not  one  of  principle  byt  only  of  degree.  That  which  conspicuously  distinguishes 
particularly  the  Jarge  and  elegant  flowers  of  irue  flowering-plants  from  those  of  the 
Gmnosperms  is  the  floral  envelope,  which  is  very  often  a  double  one  and  is  then 
termed  Calyx  and  Corolla.  Even  the  most  magnificent  flowers  when  stripped  of  these 
envelopes  so  that  only  the  essential  organs  of  reproduction  remain^  show  nothing 
more  of  the  immense  contrast  indicated  above,  and  we  have  here  to  do  particularly 
with  these  proper  reproductive  organs  only,  although  I  shall  show  in  the  next  lecture 
that  the  Ooral  envelopes  are  by  no  means  superfluous  for  starting  the  process  of 
fertilisation  (i.e.  pollination),  and  in  many  cases  are  in  fact  indispensable. 

In  considering  the  fertihsing  apparatus  of  a  flower,  as  I  now  have  it  in  mind, 
it  is  above  all  evident  that  both  kinds  of  reproductive  prgans,  the  male  and  female, 
are  very  generally  united  in  one  flower,  and  therefore  stand  next  one  another  close 
to  its  growing-point ;  or,  in  other  words,  most  flowers  are  lierniaphrodite,  whereas  the 
floral  structures  of  all  Gymnosperms  always  contain  only  male  or  only  female  organs, 
both  kinds  of  flowers  being  distributed  on  the  same  tree  or  on  diflerent  trees  of 
the  same  species.  These  two  cases  of  diclinous  flower-development  are  it  is  true  by 
no  means  rare  even  in  flowering-plants,  the  Monocotyledons  and  Dicotyledons,  plants 
of  the  CuciirbitaccDe  for  example  having  male  and  female  flowers  on  the  same 
foliage-shoot,  whereas  the  Hemp  or  Hop  bears  always  only  male  or  only  female 
flowers  on  a  plant«  The  prevailing  nile  however  is  that  the  flowers  are  hermaphro- 
dite— a  fact  which  is  of  importance  physiologically,  because  a  long  series  of  the 
most  remarkable  mechanisms  for  pollination  are  entailed  by  it,  to  which  I 
shall  have  to  refer  later.  Also  the  two  kinds  of  fertilising  organs^  as  such,  are  very 
diff"ercnt  from  those  of  the  Gymnosperms.  Whereas  the  male  spores  or  pollen- 
grains  of  the  Gymnosperms  arise  in  receptacles  which  obviously  agree  with  the 
Sfx>rangia  of  Cryptogams,  and  particularly  in  that  they  are  developed  on  leaves 
which  are  often  only  slightly  different  from  ordinary  foliage  leaves;  we  find  on  the 
contrary  that  the  male  fertilising  organs  of  the  true  flowering-plants,  the  stamens, 
usually  have  forms  which  do  not  easily  disclose  their  true  morphological  nature. 
Very  generally  a  stamen  consists  of  a  stalk-like  support  (the  filament)  which  bears 
above  the  so-called  Änihfr\  this  again  consists  chiefly  of  four  sacs  joined  in  two 
pairs,  or  occasionally  of  only  two  sacs,  in  which  the  pollen-grains  or  microspores 
arise.  These  sacs  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  same  as  the  sporangia,  especially 
the  microsporangia  of  the  Cr}'piogams  and  G)Tnnosperms ;  but  it  is  shown  only  after 
further  examinaion  and  consideration  that  the  filament  and  the  portion  (conncriive) 
connecting  llje  pollen-sacs  of  an  anther  are  together  to  be  regarded  as  a  metamor- 
phosed leaf. 

Still  more  important  than  these  peculiarities  of  the  male  fertilising  organs,  is 
the  structure  of  the  female  organ.  Here  we  meet  with  a  profound  difference  between 
the  tnie  flowering-plants  and  the  Gymnosperms.  In  these  latter  the  ovules  arise  at 
the  margins  or  on  the  surfaces  of  foliar  organs,  and  this  so  that  they  are  cither 
freely  exposed,  as  in  Cycat  rev&iuia  and  Gingko  bthba^  or  else  so  that  they 
are  simply  concealed  between  the  closely  packed  leaves :  at  least  the  micropyle  of 
all  Gymnosperms  is  in  open  communication  with  the  atmosphere  at  the  time  of 
pollination.  Neverlheless  in  most  Coniferx  the  pollinated  ovules  usuafly  become  so 
completely  enclosed  in  enveloping  leaves  subsequently,  that  all  ommunication  with  the 
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exterior  ceases,  as  in  the   case  of  Fir-  and  Pine-cones,  or  so  that   even  capsalar 
fruit-like  bodies  arise,  as  in  T/iuJa  and  other  Cufirt^n'netF. 

The  case  is  quite  otherwise  with  the  flowering-plants.  Here  the  ovules  aris« 
from  the  beginning  in  the  cavity  of  a  special  receptacle,  which  (with  few  exceptions) 
completely  excludes  Ihero  from  the  atmosphere — a  receptacle  in  which  they  will  even 
have  to  be  sought  out  by  the  pollen-lubes  subsequently.     Accordingly  the  pollen- 

grains  cannot,  as  in  llie  Gymnospertns,  reach 
the  micropyle  of  the  ovule  directly,  bat  are 
conveyed  on  to  a  special  part  of  the  recepincle, 
and  thence  send  out  their  lubes  to  the  oMiles. 
This  receptacle  bears  the  name  of  Ovary  {Gtr- 
men)  I  it  is  this  particularly  which  distinguishes 
the  female  reproductive  apparatus  of  the  flower- 
ing-plants from  that  of  the  Gymnosperms.  Since 
the  Greek  word  '\yytlov  denotes  a  receptacle, 
(in  this  case  the  ovary)  it  is  customary  to  group 
the  flowering-plants — the  Monocotyledons  and 
Dicotyledons  under  the  name  Angiospfrnn^  and 
thus  contrast  them  with  the  G^-mnosparms,  or 
naked-seeded  plants. 

After  these  definitions»  probably  not  entlreljr 
superfluous  for  some  of  my  readers,  i^  may 
now  enter  more  in  detail  into  those  points  which 
alone  really  interest  us  here;  it  is  unne- 
cessary for  our  purpose  at  present  to  regard 
the  tw^o  classes  of  Angiosfierms  separately.  I 
select  therefore  an  example  to  hand,  the  flower 
of  one  of  our  handsomest  jMonocotyledons,  the 
Flowering  Rush  {Butomus  t4mMIaius)^  for  the 
preliminary  description  of  the  reproduclt«« 
organs.  In  Fig.  441  A  is  represented  a  fio^-er 
in  its  natural  size ;  in  B  the  floral  em-elopes 
and  the  nine  stamens  are  cut  away,  and  the 
whole  female  reproductive  apparatus  consisting 
of  six  single  separated  carjwls  is  represented 
slightly  magnified.  Each  carpel  bears  above 
a  narrow  process,  the  so-called  Sfyk,  which  in 
its  turn  bears  at  the  upper  end  a  brush  of 
hairs,  the  Sttgma  n;  this  has  the  function  of  holding  fast  the  poUen-grains 
which  have  been  carried  to  it  from  the  opened  anthers,  in  order  that  they  may 
germinate  there,  and  put  forth  their  pollen-tubes  first  in  the  tissue  of  the  st 
and  then  in  ihe  cavity  of  the  ovary. 

It  is  easier  in  the  case  o{  Bulomus  than  in  many  other  plants  to  perceive  that 
carpel  together  w-ith  its  style  and  stigma  constitute  practically  a  leaf  with  the  margins 
folded  together  longitudinally,'  this  is  obvious  in  Fig,  44  t  C,  which  represeius 
three  carpels  in  trans\crsc  section.   In  other  cases  it  is  of  course  not  so  obvious^  though 
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KlG.  44(v  —  Fir-cone  oT  Ai>ies  JkeattniM  »•««* 
ScKwhO-  A  a  l*af  «cp-antcij  from  the  reuiiie  floral 
Axis  aad  tnnlced  at  frjuu  .iIki*«;  k  bttt%  the  onilifenius 
V  III«  f  with  tht  oYul«.  i*  (riuj^njfietill.  M  upper  part 
of  th#  fcaole  (lower  (cone)  i»  the  rmCihv  «tale-  m/  kxIs 
«f  the  cone  (florxl  A*is);  f  JU  Iciv»}  »  the  Miach^ 
«atvgaj  »emlnlfcroiu  soles.  C  a  npe  scrnlnlfcrous 
K»le  t  wtth  the  Iwo  »»<1»  s*  and  thdj  wm|t»  y 
(r««liiced). 
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the  pods  of  the  Bean,  Pea,  Bladder-Senna  (Co/uUa)  and  Paeony  present  easily  observed 
cases  of  the  same  kind.  The  foliar  nature  of  llie  ovary  is  somewhat  more  difficult  to 
decipher  when  (as  is  in  fact  the  commonest  case)  two,  three,  or  more  carpels  are 
united  to  form  a  simple  tMO  or  more  celled  ovary.  Suppose  the  three  carpels  repre- 
sented in  C  united  inwards  with  one  another  and  with  the  three  which  are  absent,  by 
their  infolded  margins:  we  should  then  have  a  six-celled  ovary,  consisting  of  six 
carpels.     Considering  the  enormous  variety  of  the  f!owering*planls,  the  numerous 


FKV  i^i.—Z/Mtitnuf  HmArA'itfHJ,  A  Ä>«wcT  Irwt.  ti»|.  Ä  c-»n"tH,  aflrr  rrntuval  of  the  fliorBl  Icnvc*  «flfl 
«fflmeiw  (mAj^DlAcd) ;  n  ittifnia«.  C  itwt*Kr\c  »cctlnn  of  three  of  (Jib  tttnf.oitKtKJU«  c^rp«!«.  cAcb  bcirinir  niiniemut 
r»rule->  nn  t'  cinntT  »kJt  D  r*  younif  oviiiie;  A"  the  Mme  Unnw^ui«)^  tw-for«  feniliMtioii.  it  wmfmntw^^  A* 
Ouf  .  <xw  <!ntl>ryo'»,ic.    /^traniiv«ne  «irctlün  thmutfh  tlie  «ti^tatic  portibn  of  a  carp«J  litiorc  Uiifttly 

«»V  i^rilni  4re  Attach ed  lo  lit«  «illifRMLlc  ttiirs.     *;  iniiMrer»c4ec«*M»o  of  an  «vihtr  ;  li  I*  quiilriln- 

CllUr  !i  .ucQce  of  itvc  Ifit>c4  ^  at  t  Iwkcs  ptare  in  «uch  *  wiy  that  U  ap^icar«  bi-tocular.     //part  (if  an 

lather-ioLc  (cuarrspooiliai;  its  ß  ia  iS) ;  y  the  place  where  it  Bcpwmtc*  from  (he  conacctiTe.  e  the  eplderniis,  x 
Hiekjnfflf  AbroiuceMs  |tnbd«!heciticp|{.  f  dkasrun  ofth«  wtiol«  Hower;  t^e  pcrUntb /y*  ciMi»Ktf  nftwnaJttrtuite 
nrüii«rcKi«  «borli}  Ih«  amlrtiixiuEa  likewi»«.  hul  the  aam«ai  of  Ibe  outer  whorl  arc  iloubled  |yi,  ihnvt  of  the 
Inaer/^'  flim|ile  aMd  thicker.  Tbe  tfyntccium  «Im»  coftiists  of  l*o  irfmcrtm»  whotl«,  an  I'uief  one  <*  aod  on  tnner 
UPC  cK  Ttaere  va  ibu»  «la  aliemaie  tritncrout  wtaodi,  with  duplkation  of  tbe  seginenu  of  the  flrat  i 
whorL 


families  of  which  arc  characterised  and  distinguished  especially  by  their  ovaries, 
it  scarcely  needs  mention  thai  what  has  been  said  only  indicates  the  most  essential 
points.  I  may  make  one  more  remark  for  the  sake  of  those  who  are  not  botanists» 
however,  so  that  the  word  o\ary  shall  not  lead  to  error:  the  ovary  is,  put 
shortly,  the  young  fruit ;  or,  conversely,  the  subsequent  fnut  is  the  ovary  which  has 
grown  up  and  l>ecome  ripe,  just  as  the  ovules  are  nothing  further  than  the  young, 
as  yet  unfertilised  seeds. 

The  ovules  of  most  flowcring-plants  arise  at  the  united  margins  of  the  carpels» 
as  can  be  seen  with  the  greatest  clearness  in  the  half-ripe  fruits  of  the  Bladder-Senna 
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and  of  the  Pseony.     It  is  only  in  rare  cases  that,  as  in  Buiomus,  the  ovules  arise  on 
ihe  whole  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  carpel,  and  occasionaUy  as  may  be  seen  m^H 
Fig.  303,  p.  466,  an  ovule  appears  to  be  tlie  true  end  of  the  floral  axis,  ^^ 

In  the  main  the  ovule  of  the  flowering-plants  is  not  essentially  dtfiferent  from 
that  of  the  Gymnosperms,  although  it  usually  differs  in  several   external    inaUers»i 
Fig.  441  £  represents  one  of  the  commonest  forms,  an  'anatropous  *  ovule  :   on  %\ 
stalk-like  funiculus  KS  is  situated  the  nucellus  of  the  ovule  K  invested  bj  two  tntegu- 
ments  /  and  /'  and  in  such  a  way  that  the  micropyle  comes  to  lie  next  the  base  of 
the  stalk.     There  are,  however,  other  forms  also:  straight  or  * orthotropous '  ovuks 
as  in  Fig.  303»  p.  466,  for  instance.    Moreover  there  are  not  always  two  intcgumeDt 
but  often  (especially  in  many  Dicotyledons)  only  one.     The  embryo-sac-^and  thereiJi^ 
lies  an  important  difference  in  contrast  to  the  Gymnosperms — often  grows  up  as  far 
as  the  micropyle  even  before  fertilisation  {tmxn  E)\  and  indeed  cases  are  not  rare 
{Peduuhris  and  other  Scrophularineae,  and  also  San f alum)  where  the  anterior  end  (Ai 
the  embryo-sac  grows  out  beyond  tlie  nucellus  of  the  o\^le»  pushing  its  way  into  the 
micropyle  or  even  projecting  out  beyond  it.     However  I  shall  here  pay  no  further 
attention  to  such  peculiarities. 

A  very  important  difference  between  the  angiospermous  flowerings-plants  and  the 
Gymnosperms  comes  out  when  the  processes  in  the  embryo-sac  previous  to  feiiilisation 
are  considered :  the  Angiosperms  form  no  prothallium  with  archegonia,  unless  we 
consider  a  sort  of  rudiment  of  them  to  exist  in  three  cells  which  occur  verj^  frequently  tu 
the  hinder  basal-end  of  the  embryo-sac  (u  Fig.  442),  and  which  bear  the  curious  name 
*  antipodal  *  cells — i.  e,  antipodal  with  respect  to  the  oosphere.    Starting  from  the  con- 
sideration of  what  occurs  in  the  embryo-sac  of  the  Gymnosperms,  the  proper  repro- 
ductive apparatus  inside  the  embryo-sac  appears  to  be  a  mere  remnant,  as  it  were, 
which  still  retains  only  what  is  most  essential  and  indispensable.    Thus,  in  the  anterior 
end  of  the  embryo-sac  turned  towards  the  micropyle  there  arise  before  fertilisation, 
with  rare  exceptions,  three  naked  cells  close  together.     One  of  thesi.",  marked  s  in 
Fig.  442,  is  the  oosphere,  from  which  the  embryo  is  formed  after  fertilisation;  the 
two  others,  marked  v,  which  occupy  the  proper  apex  of  the  embiyo-sac,  were 
designated  by  Strasburger  the  Synfrgtdi€  {Gchülßttmn).     Strasburper,  to  whom  we 
owe  our  more  exact  knowledge  of  the  processes  in  the  embryo-sac,  assumes  that  it 
15  these  synergidae  which  first  take  up  the  fertilising  substance  from  the  pollen-tube 
and  then  pass  it  over  10  the  oosphere. 

While  these  things  are  undergoing  preparation  in  the  embryo-sac;  the  pollen-sacs 
of  the  anthers  dehisce.  By  means  of  the  wind,  and  much  oftener  by  means  of  insects 
or  other  animals  seeking  honey  m  the  flowers,  the  pollen-grains  are  conveyed  to 
the  now  moist  and  usually  papillose  surface  of  the  stigma,  where  they  remain  attached, 
and  they  put  forth  their  pollen-tubes  as  a  rule  within  a  few  hours  (cf,  i  Fig.  443V 
If  there  is  only  one  ovule  in  the  ovary,  it  is  sufficient  if  one  of  the  pollen-lubes  growi 
down  through  the  style  as  far  as  the  cavity  of  the  ovary,  and  finally  penetrates  t)ie 
micropyle  m,  applying  its  end  to  the  embryo-sac  where  it  comes  in  direct  contact 
with  the  synergidas.  Since,  as  is  seen,  each  ovule  requires  a  pollen-lube  to  fertilise* 
its  oosphere,  at  least  as  many  pollen-grains  as  there  are  ovules  in  the  ovary  tnitst 
reach  the  stigma  and  perfect  ihe  developement  of  their  tubes.  Not  rarely  however 
an  ovary  contains  hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  o\Tjles5  and  accordmgly  the  dti^süng 
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of  the  Stigma  with  pollen-grains  must  be  profuse  if  all  the  ovules  are  to  be  fertilised, 
and  since  not  every  pollen-tube  accompUshes  its  end,  even  a  greater  number  of  pollen- 
grains  are  needed. 

Also  in  the  pollen-grains  of  the  Angiosperms  there  is  still  found  a  last  remnant 
(one  might  almost  say  a  feeble  and  indistinct  memento)  of  the  cell -formation  which 
occurs  in  the  microspores  of  the  Cryptogams  and  Gymnosperms.     It  is  to  Stras- 


FlCv  443U— Dueram  (if  a  very  »itnple  flower  in  lonKiiudlnAl  »ectiniu  «  tnuvtvcne  «ccik>n  uf  an  anther 
before  iu  dehiscence  ;  i>  an  aDthcr  dchiKintf  le.>nicitu(]in»U)r,  »lib  pollen ;  c  filament ;  d  base  of  floral  te«VB ; 
*  neclarin  „/maW  orcarpeb  ;  j* style;  A«tiKtna;  t  Kermiuatlnx  poUco-|;rsliu  ;  */*•  a p<»lten-tiibc  which luu 
reached  and  efliered  tb«  micrupyle  of  the  orule  ;  n  funjcle  n|  ovul« ;  « ju  baae ;  /  outer,  f  inner  Iblejfuinefil ; 
M  naccUiu  of  ovule :  /  cavity  of  the  cmbryo'Siac  ;  m  iU  basal  portion  with  the  anllpodal  celU ;  v  tynercldic  ;  * 
Qoiphere. 

burger's  investigations,  which  have  been  of  such  immense  service  to  the  theory  of 
fertilisation,  that  wje  owe  the  knowledge  of  the  remarkable  fact  that  the  ripe 
pollen-grains  of  the  Angiosperms  regularly  contain  two  cell-nuclei,  and  that 
sometimes  indeed,  a  division,  although  transitory,  of  the  contents  is  indicated. 

The  pollen-grains  of  the  Angiosperms  differ  much  in  form  and  size.  The 
usually  thick  cuticularised  external  membrane,  the  so-called  Extine,  very  often  shows 
beforehand  the  spots  from  which  the  pollen-tube  or  tubes  are  to  emerge  later.  As 
in   the  germination   of  spores  generally,   it  is   the  second  membrane  consisting 
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of  cellulose  (the  so-called  Inline)  of  the  pollen-grain  which  grows  out  and  fomaa^ 
pollen-tubes.    The  places  at  which  this  will  take  place  are,  as  already  stated,  indicate 
beforehand,  and  sometimes,  as  in  the  CucurbitaccEej  circular  ejtcised  pieces  of 
cxiine   are  set  hke  lids  into   the   apertures,  and   are  simply  pushed   aside  by  the 
emerging  pollen-tubes,  as  in  Fig.  443.     The  pollen-tubes  have  now  to   make  their 
way  through  the  tissue  of  the  stigma  and  style  down  into  the  cavity  of  the  ovary; 
inside  the  latter  they  either  enter  directly  into  the  micropyle  of  the  o\'ule,  which  how- 
ever occurs  but  seldom,  or^  as   is  more  usual,  they  grow  down    along  the  waBsj 

of  the   ovary  until    they   reach   die] 
micropyJe,     To  this  end  the  pail» 
to  be  traversed  are  often   indicated« 
beforehand   by  special    relations  ofj 
organisation  on  th^  wall  of  the  ovary* 
The  pollen-lubes  of  the  Angiospenns 
are  for  the  most  part  very  delicalef, 
their  walls   being    relatively    thick;; 
they  may  thus  be  easily  passed  ovtr 
in  the  tissue  of  the  style,  and  it  is 
always  one  of  the  difficult  tasks  of 
microscopy  10  discover  their  fertilis- 
ing end  penetrating  into  the  micro- 
pyle.   Sometimes  the  distance  whidi 
the    pollen-tubes    ha\e    to    traverse 
from  the  stigma  to  the  roicropilc, 
is  very  considerable — e.g^,    in  the 
Maize  it  is  20-40  cm.  and  in  maoy 
other  long-styled  flowers  it  is  from 
3-ro  cm. 

The  effect  of  feriilisaiion  makes 
itself  evident  chiefly  in   two  points, 
in  the  development  of  the  oos{>here 
into   the  embryo,   and    in    the   in-  ^ 
ception  of  the  endosperm.  H 

By  means  of  rapidly  repeated  bi- 
parlitions  of  the  nucleus  of  the  em- 
bryo-sac, as  Slrasburger  has  showiu. 
there  are  produced  in  a  short  rime 
as  a  rule  very  numerous  nucleated 
masses  which  distribute  themselves  at  regular  distances  from  one  anoüier  in  the 
protoplasmic  lining  of  the  embryo-sac.  Around  each  of  these  nuclei  a  portion  of  the 
protoplasm  collects  as  around  a  centre  of  attraction.  At  the  boundaries  of  these 
portions  of  protoplasm  arise  thin  cellulose  walls  {cf.  Fig.  106,  p.  106)  and  t]ios  l»^ 
formed  a  layer  of  tissue  which  is  at  first  applied  to  the  wall  of  the  embr)*o-sac,  the  ex- 
ternal layer  of  endosjierm ;  as  its  cells  grow  in  towards  the  interior  of  the  embryo-sac, 
and  undergo  transverse  divisions  parallel  to  its  wall,  the  cavity  of  die  embryo-sac  it] 
gradually  filled  up  with  cell-tissue.    If  the  embryo-sac  is  very  narrow,  or  even  tube-like^ 


w-^.  JtC.  44V  "-^  »  poUcB-ifraln  frn  «ecliotij  gcrminiilini;  on  the  «tif^nuilic 
PPhs.  Tbc  outer  tnembfuii!  (^citinc)  hiu  a  number  of  circuJor  op«iUnfx 
I  by  the  licb  tt ;  the  inner  membfran«  of  itic  potlcnirrain  U)  a  ilikk- 
tiM  nd— it  «well»,  jM-otrmlcs  thrvTugh  ihc  hrjic,  nut  tHu» 
t  Ibe  Ufl  Otie  of  thcM'  «wollen  cushions  of  the  Inttnc  is  i^rirw- 
clicantic  titiue  u  the po'len-rub«  iß.  Bn  piece  of  die  poU«n 
f  Intiiie,  r  cstäie.  Jiüil 
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as  often  occurs,  the  endosperm  presents  ibe  appearance  of  a  number  of  transverse 
wa!ls  dividing  its  cavky  into  chambers ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  embr)'o-sac  is  very 
large,  it  may  happen  that  the  endosperm  commences  to  form  on  the  wall  but 
never  fills  up  the  whole  of  the  cavity.  This  is  conspicuously  the  case  in  the 
Coco-nut,  and  is  not  rare  to  a  slighter  extent  in  other  large-seeded  plants :  the 
hard  shell  of  the  Coco -nut  is  clothed  internally  by  the  wall  of  the  embryo-sac,  and 
we  have  here,  therefore,  an  instance  of  a  cell  which  attains  a  volume  of  500  c.  cm.  or 
more.  The  development  of  endosperm  in  the  Coco-nut  however  proceeds  only  so  far 
as  to  form  a  layer  of  tissue  4-5  mm.  thick  at  the  circumference  of  this  enormous 
embryo-sac,  in  which  the  relatively  tiny  embryo  lies:  the  whole  of  the  remaining 
cavity  is  filled  with  the  watery  cell-sap  of  the  embryo-sac,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
milk  of  the  Coco-nut,  and  employed  as  a  drink.  In  many  other  cases  also  the 
embryo- sacs  of  the  Angiosperms  are  distinguished  by  ihcir  large  size  (as  single 
cells)  immediately  after  fertilisation  and  subsequently:  on  cutting  a  half-ripe  Bean  it 
appears  as  a  vesicle  filled  with  water.  In  like  manner  in  the  case  of  the  Walnut,  before 
the  shell  of  the  nut  becomes  hardened,  the  large  cavity  which  it  surrounds  is  found  to 
be  filled  with  watery  fluid.  In  these  and  many  other  cases  the  cavity  described  is 
the  hollow  of  the  embryo-sac,  which  subsequently  becomes  wholly  or  partly  filled  with 
endosperm-tissue. 

The  endosperm  of  the  flowering-plants  is  distinguished  from  that  of  the 
GjTnnosperms,  as  is  clear  from  what  has  been  said  above,  from  the  fact  that  it 
only  arises  after  fertilisation.  It  resembles  it,  however,  in  that  when  the  ovule  ripens 
into  the  seed  it  becomes  filled  with  j)roducts  of  assimilation  (proleids  and  starch  or 
fat)  the  at  first  extremely  delicate  cell-walls  of  the  endosperm  often  undergoing 
enormous  thickening»  so  that  the  endosperm  at  last  forms  a  very  hard  thick  mass. 
Such  is  the  case  for  example  in  Coffee ;  the  so-called  Coffee-bean,  as  it  comes  into 
the  market,  being  the  homy  hard  endosperm.  In  the  same  w^ay  a  Date-stone  consists 
entirely  of  very  thick-walled  endosperm-tissue  (cC  p.  344).  One  ^f  the  most  remark- 
able examples  in  this  connection  is  afl"orded  by  the  large  seeds  of  Phytdcphas,  a 
tropical  palmaceous  plant,  which  on  account  of  their  enormous  hardness  and  solidity 
arc  worked  by  turners  as  vegetable  ivory ;  the  whole  of  the  hard  mass  is  thick-walled 
endosperm,  in  which  the  small  embryo  lies  at  one  point  of  the  periphery,  and 
when  it  germinates  it  dissolves  and  absorbs  the  whole  of  this  hard  mass.  To 
remind  the  reader  of  but  one  more  example,  well-known  to  all,  it  may  be  stated 
that  the  flour-yielding  substance  of  our  cereals  is  the  endosperm  in  the  embryo- 
sac  of  these  seeds,  in  this  case  consisting  of  ver}'  thin-walled  large  cells  contain- 
ing proteids  and  starch. 

There  are  both  among  the  Monocotyledons  {Orchidace^e)  and  among  the 
Dicotyledons  I'arious  families  in  which  the  formation  of  cndosi^erm  is  either  extremely 
scanty  or  entirely  suppressed.  Such  cases,  however,  must  not  be  confused  with 
those  where  no  endosperm  is  to  be  found  in  the  ripe  seed  owing  to  its  having  been 
absorbed  by  the  embryo  during  the  development  of  the  seed.  This  is  the  case 
particularly  often  among  Dicotyledons:  the  kernel  of  such  fruits  as  Cherries 
and  Almonds,  Apples,  and  the  Walnut  and  Hazel-nut,  Acorns  and  Beech-nuts, 
Ihe  seeds  of  the  Sun-flower  and  of  all  Compositae,  the  seeds  of  Gourds  and 
Cucumbers,  Peas,  Lentils,  Beans,  etc,   contain   in   tlae   ripe   state   no   endosperm 
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because  it  has  been  already  absorbed  again  by  the  cotyledons  of  the  embryo  bdi 
and  during  the  ripening  of  the  seed.     In  consequence  of  this  the  cotyledons  in  SQch 
seeds  grow  so  large  that  they  completely  fill  up  the  whole  of  the  very  considemble 
space  within  the  seed-coats,  whereas  the  plumule  and  radicle  of  the   embryo  form 
but  minule  appendages. 

In  what  has  been  said  however  I  have  been  anticipating  tlie  developmcn 
processes  which  occur  after  the  fertilisation  itself:  some  points  have  yet  lo 
mentioned  concerning  the  origin  of  the  embryo  from  the  oosphere.  As  occurs  eres, 
in  the  Selaginellae,  and  to  a  much  greater  extent  in  the  Gymnosperms,  so  also  in  the 
Angiosperms  there  is  developed  from  the  fertilised  oosphere  not  only  the  embryo 
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Ft&  444.— Äii-iMwx  t»mmt***if,  t  the  rip«  endoipcTuiik 
M«d  I«  langltudls»!  MctioiL  //  th«  s««<Ilinc  of  the  cotyleilnn» 
«hkb  an  «till  fa»  ttw  Bitdospcnii'-ccMii|une  A  ud  B,  i  testA. 
#  OHlMiMnn,  r  cotyledon,  ke  bypocotyl.  w  pfimwrr  root,  w' 
Bccondcry  rooU.  *  Ike  ^vuocl«,  «n  ■pp4SulaKC  charge  lenstic 
of  Euphorbiiccje. 
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proper,  but  a  support  or  pro-embryo,  by  means  of  which  the  embryo  is  connected  willi 
the  membrane  of  the  embryo-sac.     The  young  embryo  hence  appears  generally  as  a 
sphere  on  a  stalk  which  may  be  long  or  short ;  for  the  fertilised  oosphere  grows  in 
the  first  place  more  or  less  in  length,  forming  a  tube  which  becomes  segmented  by 
transverse  walls,  and  finally,  the  true  embryo  arises  from  llie  most  anterior  of  these 
cells^  which  then  breaks  up  by  divisions  in  three  directions  situated  at  right  angles  t< 
one  another,  into  octants,  and  as  it  grows  up  becomes  further  divided  in  the  pericli 
and  anticline  directions.     These  processes  will  be  sufficiently  clear  from   Fig.  446] 
/-/F.    It  is  not  before  the  spherical  body  is  transformed  into  a  small-celled  mas 
of  tissue  that  the  inception  of  the  first  leaves  and  primary  root  begins.     AÜ 
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represents  ibe  future  shoot-axis  is  practically  only  ihe  mass  of  tissue  which  connects 
the  parts  named. 

If,  as  in  Fig.  446  V  and  F/,  two  opposite  first  leaves  or  cotyledons  arise 
simultaneously,  we  have  to  do  wiih  a  plant  from  the  class  of  Dicotyledons ;  in  the  Mono- 
cotyledons there  is  developed  first  a  single  leaf,  which  usually  grows  round  the  whole 
circumference  of  the  embryo,  and  which  is  subsequently  followed  (as  a  rule  not  before 
germination  begins)  by  a  second  likewise  sheathing  leaf.  Usually  the  growth  of  the 
embryo  is  very  slow,  as  is  that  of  all  masses  of  embryonic  tissue ;  hence  it  is  found  at 
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FIG.  44ft.— Devclripmcnt  of  the  4fiTibiTfö  of  Ca/seiU  tfurf'ftuttrü  (after  Hait3tdtt|.  The  order  of  d«ve(nptnenr 
\\  from  l—iy^^%'is  end  of  riwt  seen  fToiii  IkIow)  t,  i— ^,  »  Ant  dlrtetof»  of  ihe  «plcal  cell  of  the  pr(^«niht>o ;  hk' 
hypophirkUj  v  vro-etabryo  («uiipeiuur} ;  «'  coiyleiiQin«  ;  i  mpcx  of  tlie  ucb;  to  root.  The  deruMtoKen  and  plieram« 
Arc  «liiMJed. 
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the  time  when  the  seeds  have  already  attained  nearly  their  permanent  volume,  as  a 
still  very  small  body  in  the  cavity  at  the  ajiex  of  the  embryo-sac.  I  may  here  take 
the  opportunity  of  pointing  out  as  a  remarkable  fact,  belonging  to  the  category  of 
phenomena  previously  described  under  the  name  of  correlations  of  growth  in  their 
dependence  upon  chlorophyll,  that  the  embryos  of  plants  devoid  of  chloroj^hyll 
generally  remain  very  small.  According  to  Hofmeister,  the  embryo  of  Monotropa 
■  is  only  two-celled  in  the  ripe  seed  \  and  in  the  Orobanchejc»  Balanajrhoreie,  and 
I        Rafflesiacese   a  small  mass  of  cells  is  formed,  it  is  true,  but  it  exhibits  no  seg- 
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Stronger,  but  even  it  is  devoid  of  the  radicle,  and  probably  also  of  the  first  leaves.  It 
is  evidently  not  parasitism  per  se  which  induces  this  phenomenon,  but  chiefly  the 
want  of  chlorophyll;  since  the  embryo  of  the  Mistleto  and  other  Loranthaceae 
abounding  in  chlorophyll  attains  not  only  a  considerable  size  but  is  also  provided 
with  cotyledons  and  radicle. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  in  all  seed-plants  the  seed  containing  the 
embryo  is  simply  the  further  developed  ovule :  the  ovule  in  its  turn,  however,  is  as 
we  saw  a  macrosporangium,  and  the  embryo-sac  a  macrospore,  in  which,  after 
fertilisation,  the  young  plant — the  embryo — has  been  developed  from  the  oospore. 
We  might  therefore  designate  the  ripe  seed  still  as  a  macrosporangium;  but  in 
most  instances  this  would  not  quite  meet  the  case,  for  in  the  great  majority  of 
Angiosperms  the  growing  embryo-sac  squashes  the  tissue  of  the  nucellus  of  the  OMile 
(i.  e.  of  the  sporangium)  before  or  after  fertilisation,  so  that  it  is  finally  surrounded 
only  by  the  integuments.  From  these,  or  from  certain  cell-layers  of  them,  is 
gradually  formed  the  testa,  the  structure  of  which  may  be  very  different  in  the 
various  species. 


LECTURE   XLIIL 

THE  ACTION  OF  SEXUAL-CELLS  UPON  ONE  ANOTHER. 
(CONTINUITY  OF  EMBRYONIC  SUBSTANCE.) 

So  far  as  our  experience  goes  it  appears  that  organic  life  never  commences 
othen^ise  than  by  means  of  small  masses  of  substances  separating  themselves  off 
from  an  organism  which  already  exists.  These  substances  however  are  not  fluid 
in  nature— not  watery  solutions — although  saturated  with  water,  they  are  not 
crystalline,  nor  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  solid.  Moreover,  it  is  here, 
as  it  appears,  never  a  matter  of  a  simple  chemical  compound,  but  always  of  a 
mixture  of  substances;  or,  to  put  it  shortly,  the  material  concerned  is  a  minute 
mass  of  protoplasm,  which  usually,  especially  in  the  case  of  asexual  reproduction, 
contains  in  addition  certain  plastic  materials  for  growth,  such  as  starch  or  fat. 
Nay,  many  spores  take  away  with  them  from  the  mother-plant  organs  of 
assimilation  also. 

We  have  every  reason  to  believe,  moreover,  that  most  of  the  visible  substance 
in  a  reproductive  cell  forms  as  a  matter  of  fact  only  materials  for  growth  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  and  that  in  addition,  there  is  present  a  perhaps 
in&nitesimally  small  quantity  of  a  substance  which,  though  not  well  understood 
itself,  constitutes  so  to  speak  the  primum  movens  by  means  of  which  the  other 
substances  of  the  reproductive  cell  are  sooner  or  later  put  in  motion,  and  the 
processes  of  growth  called  forth. 

This  view  of  the  nature  of  a  reproductive  cell  obtains  a  certain  degree  of 
probability  from  the  whole  of  the  pecularities  of  sexual  reproduction.  The  essence 
of  the  latter  lies  in  that  in  the  course  of  the  development  of  a  plant  (or  of  an 
animal)  two  kinds  of  cells  are  produced,  each  of  which  is  incapable  of  further 
development  on  its  own  account,  but  from  the  union  of  the  materials  of  which  a 
product  results  which  is  capable  of  development.  Only  this  latter,  the  fertilised 
oospore  (or  in  some  lower  Algae  and  Fungi  the  so-called  zygote  or  zygospore) 
is  a  reproductive  cell  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  since  without  fertilisation  it  is 
not  in  a  position  to  give  rise  to  a  new  organism.  It  is  true  it  appears  exceptionally 
that  even  a  non-fertilised  oosphere  may  be  capable  of  forming  an  embryo;  but 
the  as  yet  little  understood  cases  of  so-called  parthenogenesis  may  turn  out  to  be, 
as  will  be  shown  in  the  course  of  these  considerations,  rather  a  confirmation  of 
what  I  regard  as  the  essential  in  fertilisation. 

An  oosphere  (or  in  the  case  of  the  Algx  a  swarming  gamete)  is  rendem' 
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capable  of  developmenl  by  taking  up  the  fertilising  substance  which  is  brooslil  lo 
it  by  another  cell  (or  another  gamete)  generally  a  zoosperm  (aniberozoid),  or  m  tlie 
case  of  the  phanerogams  by  a  p<:>llen-tul>e.  Now  it  would  be  somewhat  absurd  to 
suppose  that  this  fertilising  substance  is  of  exactly  the  same  consiiluiion  as  that  of 
the  oosphere  itself;  though  something  of  the  sort  might  perhaps  be  supposed  in  such 
cases  as  those  of  the  Conjugates,  Mucorini  and  some  Gamosporcse,  where  tlic  t«o 
conjugating  cells  appear  to  be  externally  of  Uke  constitution. 

On  this  assumption  fertilisation  would  merely  consist  in  a  union  of  the  substance 
of  the  reproductive  cells.  That  this  is  just  not  the  point,  however,  is  showD  by  all 
those  cases  where  a  relatively  large  oosphere  is  fertilised  by  a  very  minute  20ospem. 
the  whole  substance  of  which  scarcely  amounts  to  the  thousandth  part  of  ihc  rosii 
of  the  oosphere,  and  the  same  conclusion  follows  naturally  from  all  observations 
on  the  behaviour  of  the  pollen-tube  when  it  fertilises  the  oosphere  of  a  seed- 
forming  plant.  Even  the  diflferent  shapes  of  the  two  sexual  cells — of  an  aniherozoid 
or  a  pollen-grain  compared  with  the  oosphere^indicate  definitely  that  both  art 
constituted  differently  as  to  material,  since  the  external  form  as  well  as  the  inlenul 
structure  of  any  body  are  the  necessary  expression  of  its  material  consUtQtioii. 
Difference  of  form  always  indicates  difference  of  material  substance. 

We  can  thus  say,  then,  the  ferrihsation  of  an  oosphere  (or  of  a  gamete} 
consists  in  that  somdhmg  is  added  to  tis  suhitanct  which  was  hiihtria  waniuig  M 
i7,  6u/  which  if  nerds  for  furlhir  dtvelopmmL  What  this  fertilising"  substance  m^ 
be  is  still  in  a  high  degree  doubtful ;  at  any  rate  it  is  not  the  whole  mass  iii  aa 
antherozoid,  and  much  less  the  whole  mass  of  a  pollen -grain  which  can  ansvcr 
to  the  title  of  fertilising  substance.  The  extremely  small  quantity  of  the  btter« 
however,  generally  effects  conspicuous  alterations  in  the  oosphere  at  once: 
excretion  of  a  cell-wall,  growth  and  cell-division,  the  formation  of  the  embryo^ 
finally  all  those  successive  changes  which  take  place  in  the  neighbouring^  parts 
the  mother-plant  itself — the  completion  of  the  seed  and  walls  of  the  fruit — and  noi 
rarely  the  consequences  of  fertilisation  extend  over  the  whole  plant,  which  at  kogtb 
dies  down  after  the  ri|>ening  of  tlie  seeds. 

If  in  the  case  of  so  extremely  peculiar  a  natural  process  as  fertilisation  it 
permissible  to  look  for  an  analogy  at  all,  we  might  be  reminded  especially  of 
action  of  the  ferments,  which  at  least  present  a  similarity  in  so  far  that 
iremely  small  quantities  of  them  are  able  to  put  in  motion  large  masses 
matter,  and  thereby  chemically  alter  the  latter.  There  is  not  much  gai 
by  this  however,  since  the  action  of  ferments  is  itself  as  yet  not  understood. 
Fertilisation  also  presents  similarity  with  many  phenomena  of  irritability,  though  that 
again  does  not  say  much  for  our  point  of  view,  since  we  may  say  that  fertilisation  » 
the  most  pronoimced  of  all  phenomena  of  irritability :  I  understand  irritability  to  be, 
as  already  stated,  the  mode  of  action  of  a  Hving  organism  towards  all  external 
stimuli,  and  therefore  fertilisation  belongs  obviously  to  this  category,  the  oosphere 
being  tlie  organism  which,  under  the  stimulus  from  without  of  the  ferttlising 
substance  coming  into  contact  with  it,  reacts  in  so  astonishing  a  manner  that  new 
processes  of  configuration  and  growth  arise  from  it. 

In  asexually  produced  spores,  however,  we  find  cells  capable  of  refuro» 
duction    which^    without    the    addition    of    a    fertilising    substance    nevertheless 
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begin  and  accomplish  further  development,  and  it  might  almost  appear  as  if  our 
preceding^  considerations  were  completely  invalidated  by  this  fact.  However,  the 
logical  conclusion  seems  to  be  this:  since  the  asexual  spores  germinate  without 
fertilisation  they  simply  contain  all  that  is  necessary.  They  do  not,  as  is 
the  case  with  the  oosphere,  lack  something  which  must  be  first  transferred 
to  them  in  order  that  they  may  become  capable  of  development ;  they  do  not 
need  fertilisation  because  they  have  all  they  require,  and  exactiv  the  same  con- 
clusion may  be  also  employed  in  the  very  rare  cases  of  well-established  Par- 
th  nogenesis  and  Apogamy,  where  female  reproductive  organs  arise  and  are  able 
to  form  embryos  without  being  fertilised.  Here  again  we  may  say,  since  ihey 
are  able  to  do  this  they  contain  in  themselves  all  that  is  necessary  for 
development,  and  if  this  is  the  case  such  female  organs  are  also  only  apparently 
female ;  since  this  term  should  probably  be  reser\'ed  strictly  for  those  cases 
where  a  cell  is  silmuUted  to  further  development  only  by  fertilisation.  Those 
culls  which  do  not  need  fertilisation,  such  as  the  spores  and  gemmae  of  Muscineae, 
the  conidia  of  Fungi,  and  the  asexual  spores  of  many  Algxs  and  which  give  rise  to  new 
plants,  resemble  in  this  point  ordinary  vegetative  cells,  which  in  fact  are  also  able 
under  favourable  circumstances  generally  to  give  rise  to  new  plants. 

The  question  is  thus,  how  comes  it  that  sooner  or  later  in  the  course  of 
development  certain  cells  are  produced  which  have  lost  the  capacity  for  further 
development,  per  se,  but  which  are  therefore  in  a  condition  to  atford  by  means 
of  the  union  of  their  substance  a  product  capable  in  the  highest  degree  of 
development.  That  this  is  no  incidental  occurrence,  but  must  be  dependent  on 
something  in  the  dcciiesi  being  of  the  organism,  1  conclude  from  the  elaborate  pre- 
parations for  the  attainment  of  the  given  purpose,  since  we  may  regard  the  formation 
of  the  %'arious  sexual  organs  in  which  the  sexual  cells  eventually  arise  as  such 
a  preparation» — and  the  higher  the  organisation  the  more  comprehensive  this 
preparation  for  the  development  of  sexual  cells  appears  to  be— this  segregation  of  the 
organic  constructive  substances  into  two  different  substances,  male  and  female,  which 
only  yield  a  vegetative  product  subsequentl)'  by  means  of  Üieir  union, 

I  have  already  repeatedly  taken  opportunities  of  mentioning  the  hitherto 
much  loo  little,  noticed  fact,  that  the  continuity  of  plant-life  is  expressed  essenlially 
in  the  continuity  of  the  embryonic  substance,  I  have  set  forth  in  detail  that  in  the 
normal  course  of  the  life  of  a  plant,  even  of  a  tree  which  lives  hundreds  of  years, 
the  newly  formed  growing-points  are  always  the  descendants  of  preceding  growing- 
points,  and  that  finally  all  the  numerous  but  small  growing-points  of  a  much- 
branched  plant  are  deriveil  from  the  first  growing-point  of  the  seedling.  But  this 
is  a  direct  remnant  of  the  substance  of  the  fertilised  oosphere,  or  of  what  I  term 
embryonic  substance.  The  question  is,  then,  whether  the  embryonic  substance  of  the 
oosphere  itself  also  carries  on  this  continuity,  and  this  quesiion  must  be  answered 
decidedly  in  the  afiirmative;  the  numerous  careful  embryological  researches  of 
the  last  forty  years  leave  no  doubt  that  the  oospheres  as  well  as  zoo8[->erms  and 
pollen-grains  arise  from  mother-celb  which  are  direct  descendants  of  growing- 
points,  from  which  the  more  elaborate  sexual  organs  which  give  rise  to  them 
proceed ;  Goebel's  recent  investigations  especially  show  emphatically  that  al- 
ready in   the   earliest  stages^  the  cells  from  >\hich   the  proper  sexual  cells  are 
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p'-oceed  may  be  recognised   from    the  material  peculiarity  of  iheir  conlenlÄ,  at  fl 

time  when  the  surrounding  tissue  still  possesses  entirely  the  character  of  iJie  so-f 
primary  merisiem,  or  embryonic  tissue  of  the  growing-point*  The  diflTereniu 
of  the  two  se^cual  products  thus  begins  in  the  interior  of  growings- points,  ani 
the  product  of  the  sexual  union  is  an  embryo  whose  tissue  is  identica]  wa 
that  of  a  growing-point,  and  from  which  the  first  growing-points  of  ihe  new  pbiit 
are  to  be  derived  as  remnants.  Thus,  strictly  speaking,  sexual  reproductioil  || 
no  more  calculated  to  produce  a  new  organism  than  is  asexual  reproduc 
the  elements  from  which  the  embryo  arises  are  simply  products  of  the  cmbrj 
substance  of  a  previous  plant,  and  finally,  we  may  say,  that  what  has  since  the 
beginning  of  organic  lift«  on  the  earth  continually  maintained  itself  alive  amidst  the 
perpetual  change  of  all  forms,  in  the  continuous  alternaiion  of  life  and  dcaüi. 
and  has  continually  regenerated  itself,  is  the  embryonic  substance  of  the  gn»wtaf- 
points,  which  in  certain  cases  becomes  differentiated  into  male  and  female,  intl 
these  unite  again  subsequently.  In  these  extremely  minute  masses  of  matter,  orgask 
life  has  continually  maintained  itself  through  the  slow  course  of  geological  epochs; 
those  parts  of  the  plant  which  present  themselves  directly  to  the  e\^ — fuDy 
grown  roots,  shoot-axes,  leaves,  woody-masses,  &c.— all  these  arc  products  of  thai 
embryonic  substance  which  is  continually  regenerating  itself.  These,  its  products, 
it  is  true  outweigh  it  in  mass  a  million- fold,  but  they  are  not  capable  of  regeneratioit 
It  is  not  in  these  that  the  continuity  of  itrganic  hfe  is  maintained,  but  h  a 
these,  which  by  means  of  their  work  in  common,  carry  on  the  processes  at 
assimilation  and  metabolism,  and  a  very  small  quantity  of  the  substance  wbicfe 
they  do  not  themselves  employ  for  their  growth,  is  made  use  of  for  the  nuLriticin 
of  the  embryonic  substance  of  the  growing-points  and  sexual  cells. 

After  this  probably  not  entirely  superfluous  digression  I  now-  return  to  aj 
theme,  the  mutual  interaction  of  the  sexual  cells,  resuming  the  discussion  from  aDOtber 
side.  The  reasons  have  already  been  given  which  impel  us  to  the  assntnptioe 
that  in  order  to  make  the  oosphere  fertile,  some  substance  on  the  part  of  the  mak 
cells  must  be  added  to  it  which  it  wanted  previously.  The  most  recent  investigi* 
tions  of  J^chmitz,  Slrasburger,  Zacharias,  and  others,  lead  in  the  first  place  lo 
the  result  tliat  the  fertilising  substance  is  to  be  sought  in  the  nuclear  substance,  tl« 
nuclein  of  the  male  cell.  It  appears,  according  to  the  observers  mentioned,  to  be 
catablished  as  regards  zoosperms  (anlherozoids),  that  their  proper  body  is  formed  fro» 
the  nuclein  of  the  mother-cell,  while  the  part  which  bears  the  cilia  appears  to  proceed 
from  the  protoplasm.  The  nucleus  of  ihe  mother-cell  of  the  antherozoid  enlarges  nn 
it  has  taken  up  into  itself  the  whole  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  cell,  or  nearly 
The  peripheral  layer  then  condenses  into  an  annular  or  spirally  iiuoUed  banil^  wli 
the  central  portion  becomes  less  dense  and  constitutes  the  vestde  which  newlf 
escaped  anlherozoids  usually  trail  at  their  hintler  ends,  but  which  ihcy  often  sooo 
lose.  Zacharias  has  attempted  to  establisli  by  microchemical  methods  that  the 
actual  body  of  the  antlieiozoid  is  identical  with  nuclein,  and  has  pointed  out  that 
in  this  respect  animals  agree  entirely  with  j>lanls. 

Thus  what  is  carried  into  the  oosphere  by  the  antherozoids  is  nuclein,  rinre 
we  may  believe  that  the  only  importance  of  the  cilia  (which  do  not  consist  of 
nuclein)  is  simply  that  nf  motile  organs. 
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In  agreement  wiih  this,  Strasburger  has  for  several  years  past  laid  particular 
stress  on  the  fact  that  in  the  Phanerogams  the  Iwo  cell-nuclei  which  were  already 
present  in  the  pollen-grain  pass  forward  into  the  j^rowing-end  of  the  pollen-lube, 
and  are  carried   with   this  into  tlie   micropvle  and  then  disajijiear,  thus  probably 
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FtC  447— Antheridi«  of  Adtantttm  Ot^iit^^yrHerU  (y  S9))  hi  optic«! 
|ait(ündiiul  sectioa.  /  is  •IUI  imntaTare  ;  iri  //  the  antlteft>£o)tI*  are  already 
fgrmed:  ///  Iua  mplured  bjr  tbe  peripheral  celU  twelUiiif  radially,  aa<l  the 
ftntliHoioids  luv«  ivmrly  all  etcapcd.  /  prothallJuin  ;  •!  anthcruliuiii ;  A  Itf 
veikk,  contaiAidf;  siarch-nn'inul«], 


FIC  44I.— Young  Archcgoaia  at  Ptfru  tfr^ 
rtttaiit  (after  StrdsburBcr).  e  ooikpbere  5  A  h 
»9f.k  ',  A.'{.an<kl  LdK- 


Fig.  4^^ — GmuiiiJitHJii  <af  tnii n^iiore»  an<l  fl«vdnpntpnt  ttt  Niiilirrottitd«  of  twttt  fnnmiru  («ftcr  MllUrilcljL 
A  »H'i  C  uikratporei  from  Ihc  rijflit  vi<lt ;  B  and  P  fmm  the  ventral  side.  A  and  Ä  »how  the  dcveiopmeul  of 
the  uadieridiuin.  JIA  dor««]  cell«  ;  ^/9  r»tral  cell«,  C  tnd  £>  Utciw  thp  development  of  tbe  AnthcFutoidft.  0  and  0  have 
dlMpp4«red<    V  in   A—D  u  the  vegetative  cell  (MUlArdet'i  prorhjIUuniJ.     d— /  develpptncat  of  ihe   ajithcrofiWd»« 


becoming  dissolved,  and,  hypothctically  at  least,  we  may  assume  tlial  here  also  it 
may  be  the  nuclein  which  is  passed  over  to  the  oospherc  in  a  state  of  solution 
by  the  agency  of  the  synergidrc.  In  cases  where  numerous  pollen-tubes  are 
developed  from  one  pollen-grain,  the  nuclear  substance  is,  according  to  Strasburger, 
previously  dissolved    in    ihe  protoplnsm,  apparently    in    order   to    distribute    itself 
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in  the  various  tubes.  Only  the  mere  reference  can  here  be  made  to  the  complicated 
processes,  combined  in  fact  with  cell-divisions,  which  Strasburger  describes  in  the 
pollen-tubes  of  the  Gymnosperms. 

The  inference  from  these  statements,  apparently  so  obvious,  may  seem 
to  be  contradicted  again  by  other  facts.  In  the  first  place  by  the  fact  that  the 
oosphere  itself  already  possesses  a  cell-nucleus,  with  nuclein  in  it,  before  fertilrsa- 
tion,  and  in  the  conjugation  of  Spirogyra  it  is  expressly  stated  by  Schmitz  and 
Strasburger  that  the  nuclei  of  the  two  conjugating  cells  simply  fuse  with  one 
another,  and  Strasburger  has  demonstrated  the  same  in  other  cases  also.  \NTien 
therefore  it  comes  to  answering  the  question,  what  kind  of  substance  is  transferred 
to  the  oosphere  as  fertilising  material,  we  must  allow  that  the  question  is  not 
yet  sufficiently  answered  by  the  observations  named.  As  a  hypothesis  it  may  in 
the  meantime  be  assumed  that  the  nuclein  of  the  two  sexual  cells  is  not  alike  in 
constitution,  and  that  the  nuclein  of  the  male  cell  thus  carries  into  the  oosphere 
something  other  than  it  already  possesses.  Meanwhile  we  must  leave  the  problem 
here  shordy  treated  of  in  this  incomplete  form. 

One  of  the  most  surprising  facts  connected  with  the  reproductive  processes 
is  the  action  at  a  distance,  or  mutual  attraction  of  the  two  sexual  cells  towards  one 
another.  I  select  this  expression  for  the  facts  to  be  examined  because  it  is  short 
and  at  least  clearly  denotes  the  matter;  though  the  words  'action  at  a  distance' 
and  *  attraction '  are  not  to  be  understood  in  exactly  the  same  sense  as  in  physics. 

In  the  numerous  descriptions  given  by  observers  as  to  the  behaviour  of  the 
antherozoids  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  oosphere,  and  of  swarming  gametes 
and  even  of  antheridia  in  the  neighbourhood  of  oogonia,  we  meet  almost  without 
exception  with  most  definite  expressions  of  the  fact  that  a  certain  mutual  interaction 
of  the  sexual  cells  at  a  certain  distance  exists,  and  this  always  of  such  a  kind 
that  the  union  of  the  two  cells  is  thereby  accomplished  or  promoted.  This  process 
is  the  more  remarkable  because  immediately  after  fertilisation  has  been  accomplished 
this  mutual  attraction  has  disappeared. 

From  a  large  number  of  such  cases  I  will  take  a  few  only,  as  folloirs. 
Speaking  of  the  fertilisation  of  the  Ferns,  and  especially  of  that  of  Cera/apUris 
thaUciroides,  so  favourable  for  observation,  Strasburger  says  {^ Jahrb. Jiir  iviss.  Bot* 
vii.,  p.  402):— 

'  If  a  prothaliium  with  ripe  sexual  organs  is  laid  in  water,  the  antheridia 
usually  open  first,  and  in  favourable  cases  the  archegonia  soon  after.  In  the  case 
of  Pteris  serrulaia  one  has  nevertheless  to  wait  probably  about  half  an  hour  or 
more  on  the  average;  with  Ceraiopteris  ihaliciroides ,  however,  rarely  more  than 
twenty  minutes. 

*  The  antherozoids,  which  at  first  come  by  chance  near  the  apex  of  the  arche- 
gonium,  just  as  near  other  foreign  bodies,  here  behave  very  curiously  as  soon 
as  the  neck  has  opened.  The  instant  they  meet  with  the  slime  in  front  of 
the  canal  their  movement  becomes  slower  ;  it  is  seen  that  they  are  here  held 
back  and  their  movements  impeded  by  a  resistent  medium.  Some  remain  fixed 
in  the  slime,  some  succeed  in  freeing  themselves  and  hurry  away:  in  most  cases 
however,  neither  of  these  events  occurs,  but  the  antherozoid  is  so  directed 
by    the   slime   poured   radially    out   of  the   canal  that   it   steers,    apex    forwards. 
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jnio  the  mouth  of  the  current.  A  diffusion  current  cannot  here  be  assumed,  and 
just  as  little  a  vortex  suddenly  seizing  the  anUierozoids  and  hurling  them 
towards  the  opening,  since  even  very  minute  granules  remain  completely  at  rest 
in  front  of  the  oj>ening  of  die  canal  The  motion  of  tlie  aniherozoid  in  the  slime 
is  decidedly  slower,  but  it  does  not  cease  to  revolve  al)OUt  its  axis.  The  slime, 
however,  leads  it  into  the  canal,  so  that  its  action  here  may  be  compared  with 
ihe  activity  of  the  stigmatic  fluid  and  the  conducting  tissue,  which  conduct  the 
pollen- tube  of  the  phanerogams  to  the  ovule.  At  the  same  time  we  can  here 
convince  ourselves  most  decidedly  how  little  warranted  is  E.  Roye's  assumption  that 
it  is  the  vesicle  at  the  hinder  part  of  the  aniherozoid  which  contains  the  ferti- 
lising substance.  Most  of  the  antherozoids  have  already  lost  this  vesicle  before 
they  even  come  at  die  archegonium ;  others  which  still  jiossess  it  now  lose  it  in 
the  slime,  and  none  take  it  with  them  into  the  interior  of  the  archegonium.  1 
have,  among  others,  exactly  recorded  a  case  in  Cerakfkris^  where  five  anihero- 
zoids  just  escajjed  from  their  antheridium,  penetrated  into  the  central-cell,  and 
six  such  vesicles  were  to  be  noticed  in  the  slime  before  the  opening  of 
the  neck/ 

•  Arrived  at  the  interior  of  the  canal,  the  coils  of  the  antherozoid  become 
drawn  widely  apart  and,  if  no  other  disturbing  influences  affect  it  on  the  way,  it  soon 
reaches  the  interior  of  the  central  cell,  where  tlie  emptied  canal-cells  have  left  a  suffi- 
cicnily  large  cavity.  Here  the  coils  again  contract,  and  die  movements  again  become 
freer.  The  first  antherozoid  tirat  penetrates  usually  does  not  remain  the  only 
one,  but  others  soon  follow  it:  their  number  inside  the  central  tell  may  amount  to 
four  or  even  five,  so  large  is  the  space  here  alTorded  by  the  canal-cells.  They  then 
move  actively  in  and  out  and  between  one  another,  somewhat  like  the  antherozoids 
which  remain  behind  in  an  antheridium.  Antherozoids  coming  later  remain  stuck 
in  the  canal  of  the  neck :  in  Pkns  urrula/a  their  number  may  increase  enormously, 
each  new  arrival  screwing  itself  in  between  those  already  present  so  long  as  its 
movements  are  still  possible,  and  at  last  becoming  extended  quite  straight.  It  thus 
happens  that  in  some  cases  the  canal  of  the  archegonium  appears  as  if  filled 
with  long  threads.  New  antherozoids  now  arriving  can  no  longer  be  taken  in; 
I  have  however  observed  a  few  cases  in  Pkris  where  they  nevertheless  screw 
themselves  with  their  anterior  ends  between  the  previous  arrivals,  and  there  is 
thus  formed  a  great  struggling  crowd  of  antherozoids,  extending  radially  from 
the  canal. 

'  In  this  crowd  some  of  them  arc  seen  to  revolve  about  their  axes  for 
some  lime  longer,  and  sometimes  even  to  get  loose  again  and  hurry  away.  In 
PUris  strrulata  I  have  repeatedly  counted  over  a  hundred  antherozoids  in 
such  a  crowd,  and  even  half  an  hour  after  the  entrance  of  the  first  aniherozoid 
a  few  still  remain  fixed  in  the  slime.  Such  aggregations,  it  is  true,  are 
exceptional,  and  die  number  of  the  antherozoids  which  enter  into  an  archegonium 
is  usually  limited  to  a  few  only ;  these  aggregations  moreover  only  occur  in  the 
case  of  Pkn's,  ihey  are  not  possible  in  the  case  of  CeraiopUn's  \  not  only  because  the 
prothallium  here  dcvclopes  relatively  few  antherozoids,  but  also  because  the  slime 
expelled  from  the  neck  of  the  archegonium  diffuses  far  more  quickly  in  the  surround- 
ing water,  and  only  holds  for  a  short  time  the  antherozoids  which  are  hurrying  by 
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*  After  what  has  been  said  above  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  b 
actually  this  slime  which  acts  specifically  on  the  antherozoids.  However  I  iras 
able  to  convince  myself  still  more  definitely  of  this  action  by  moxdng  the 
cover-slip  and  thus  bringing  the  slime  out  of  its  original  place,  or  even  removing 
it  entirely  by  means  of  the  needle.  The  antherozoids  then,  held  by  the  slime  wher- 
ever it  came  to  lie,  strove  to  free  themselves  from  it  or  perished  in  it  after  a  longer 
or  shorter  swarming,  but  they  were  no  longer  directed  towards  the  opening  of 
the  archegonium-neck. 

*We  will  follow  yet  further  the  behaviour  of  the  antherozoids  inside  the 
central  cell.  P/en's  is,  as  already  seen,  unfavourable  for  this  observation,  so  tlat 
among  the  numberless  observed  cases  I  was  only  able  to  see  this  process  twice  here. 
Once  on  a  transverse  section  which  laid  bare  the  archegonium,  without  injuring 
it,  and  antherozoids  from  a  neighbouring  antheridium  crowded  into  it;  another 
time  on  a  superficial  view  of  the  prothallium,  where  the  archegonium  on  the 
declivity  of  the  central  cell-cushion  came  to  lie  so  that  I  could  see  its  optical 
transverse  section. 

'  The  whole  process  may  be  followed  comparatively  easily  however  in  CfrO' 
fop/en's  ihalictroides.  The  prothallium  is  so  translucent  that  it  is  very  easy  on  surfiice 
views  to  see  both  the  whole  central  cell  and  its  contents,  the  tendency  of  the 
archegonia  to  be  placed  at  the  inturned  margins  of  the  prothallus  being  still 
more  favourable  for  observation.  The  antherozoids  are  relatively  larger  than  in 
Pterisy  and  thus  can  be  ,easily  followed. 

*  The  first  antherozoid  which  penetrates  into  the  central  cell  abuts,  generally 
at  once,  or  it  may  be  after  a  short  swarming,  with  its  anterior  end  on  the  paJc 
spot  (the  receptive  spot)  seen  about  the  centre  of  the  top  of  the  oosphere,  and 
at  once  remains  fixed  at  this  spot ;  it  then  revolves  rapidly  round  its  axis  and 
its  apex  sinks  slowly  into  the  oosphere.  Its  movements  become  slower,  and 
sometimes  cease  entirely,  it  disappears  more  and  more  into  the  oosphere,  and  its 
mass  fades  in  it,  till  after  3-4  minutes  (in  all  cases)  nothing  more  is  to  be 
seen  of  it.  This  process,  as  I  have  just  described  it,  I  have  succeeded  in  following 
quite  undisturbed  only  five  times  out  of  the  many  cases  observed,  that  is  when 
only  one  antherozoid  had  penetrated  into  the  central  cell ;  and  this  occurred 
mostly  only  when  access  to  the  canal  was  impeded  by  means  of  external  dis- 
turbing influences,  e.g.  when  air-bubbles  or  other  foreign  bodies  blocked  the 
entrance  to  it.  In  most  cases  several  other  antherozoids  follow  the  first 
one,  which  thus  becomes  displaced  by  the  new  comers,  unless  it  has 
penetrated  already  with  its  apex  to  a  certain  depth.  The  antherozoids  now 
move  in  and  out,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  follow  the  individuals.  Often  two 
or  even  three  antherozoids  are  found  simultaneously  hanging  by  their  apices 
at  the  receptive  spot:  they  rotate  rapidly  on  their  axes,  mutually  crowding,  tUI 
one  obtains  the  upper  hand,  and  is  so  far  absorbed  that  its  posterior  coils 
cover  the  receptive  spot.  The  remaining  antherozoids  are  then  never  retained 
longer  and  swarm  in  and  out  for  some  time.  Often  their  movements  cease  for  a 
time,  to  be  resumed  again  after  a  few  moments;  this  continues  for  8-10  minutes, 
and  then  all  come  to  rest;  and  each  individual  antherozoid  remains  at  the  spot 
where    it  came  to    rest   and   is  here  visible  for  some  time  longer.     In    one   case 
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where  only  two  anlherozoids  had  entered  the  central  cell,  the  second  only  came 
after  the  first  had  already  laid  for  one  and  a  half  minutes  on  the  central  receptive 
spot,  and  its  anterior  coils  had  been  taken  into  the  oosphere.  It  was  not  able  to 
displace  this,  and  remained  no  longer  fixed  to  the  central  spot  after  this  first 
anlherozoid  had  been  entirely  absorbed,  but  remained,  after  swarming  side- 
ways for  some  time,  lying  on  the  oosphere.  Of  the  first  antherozoid  no  furiher 
trace  was  visible  after  four  minutes,  the  second  became  invisible  only  after  thiriy-five 
minutes/ 

Juranyi  descril>es  the  processes  in  the  case  of  a  species  of  CEJogimittm — a  genus 
of  segmented  filamentous  Algje — in  the  following  words  (Jahrb.  für.  wiss.  Bot.  IX, 
pp.  7-19):— 

*  After  the  swarmcrs  have  swarmed  for  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  ihey  come 
to  rest  and  fix  themselves  on  the  oogonia,  or  at  least  on  the  cells  in  its  imme- 
diate neighbourhood,  and  form  unicellular  dwarf  males.  The  swarmers  produced 
by  the  antheridia-cells  of  the  males  are  thus  true  aiidrospores.  The  dwarf  males 
fix  themselves  generally  3-6  together  round  or  on  an  oogonium,  though  cases 
are  by  no  means  rare  where  they  surround  the  female  sexual  organ  in  larger 
numbers.  Thus  I  have  often  seen  oogonia  surrounded  by  from  twenty  to  forty  or 
even  fifty  dwarf  males. 

*  The  anlherozoids  thus  escaped  behave  in  a  very  striking  manner.  Their 
movement  is  not  progressive,  but  a  sort  of  twitching,  or  convulsive  trembling,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  they  can  onfy  change  their  position  clumsily  and  slowly.  By  this 
means  they  describe  a  zigzag  line  around  the  oogonium,  travelling  in  this  way 
until  they  have  found  the  opening  of  tlie  fertilising  lube,  or  until  tliey  perish.— Since 
these  antherozoids  are  contractile  to  no  small  degree  they  continually  change  their 
shape  during  the  swarming;  consequently  they  are  seen  sometimes  as  globular, 
sometimes  again  as  ovoid  or  as  acuminate  wedge-shaped  corpuscles,  which  some- 
times desist  in  their  peculiar  movements— as  if  they  would  come  to  rest — for  se\eral 
seconds.  When  they  remain  free  their  movement  may  continue  for  two  or  three 
hours. 

*  When  the  antherozoid  has  discovered  the  opening  of  the  fertilising  tube 
it  meets  with  an  obstacle  which  impedes  its  entrance  to  the  oosphere ;  for  the  size  of 
the  antherozoid  surpasses  the  width  of  the  opening  of  the  neck  of  the  oogonium 
so  much  that  it  could  not  freely  slip  through  it  without  altering  its  size  and 
shape.  To  overcome  this  obstacle  the  antherozoids  are  aided  by  their  extreme 
contractility.  Hence  the  antherozoid  is  seen  to  suddenly  contract  before  the  o|?ening 
of  the  neck  of  the  oogonium,  its  form  also  changing  at  the  same  time  so  that  its 
anterior  portion  with  the  crown  of  cilia  are  directed  forward  towards  the  opening, 
and  it  becomes  wedge-shaped.  The  narrowed  and  pointed  anterior  portion  of  the 
antherozoid  is  now  slowly  drawn  in  through  the  opening  of  the  neck  of  the  oogo- 
nium, and  as  it  enters  it  becomes  more  and  more  elongated  at  its  anterior  end,  it 
is  at  the  same  lime  very  clear  to  see  how  the  cilia  of  the  corona  move  them- 
selves vigorously  like  whip-lashes.  This  movement  of  the  cilia  continues  only 
until  the  anterior  end  of  the  antherozoid  has  approached  so  near  to  the  surface 
of  the  oosphere,  that  the  cilia  reach  it,  and,  coming  in  contact  with  the  soft 
protoplasmic  mass  of  fhe  oosphere,  remain  attached  to  it.     Here  the  antherozoid 
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is  now  held  fast  and  cannot  go  back  again  :    a  sort  of  convulsion   then   foUo« 
and  Ihe  antherozoid  touches  the  oosphere  with  its  anterior  end.     At  the  moment 
contact  of  the  two  sexual  cells  occurs,  the   oosphere   turns  pale   at   the  |>oint 
contact  and  there  appears  a  somewhat  large  rounded  colourless  and  bnght  spot-^j 
the  receptive  spot — which  is  however  somewhat  translucent  at  the  edges»  and 
indicates  the  place  of  fusion  of  the  sexual  cells :   its  appearance  and  occurrence 
in  this  way   have   not  yet   been  observed  in  other  plants,     Immediately  after  the 
appearance  of  the  receptive  spot,  the  union  of  the  anliierozoid  with  the  substance 
the  oosphere  begins,  a  vigorous  contraction  of  the  latter  and  the  slow  gliding  in  of  the 
former  being  very  clearly  observable.    The  contraction  of  the  oosphere  is  so  vigorous 
that  its  change  of  form  thus  produced  induces  at  the  same  time  a  change  of  form  ta 
the  oogonium  also. 

*  The  slipping  in  of  the  antherozoid  through  the  narrow  opening^  of  the  neck 
of  the  oogonium,  and  its  union  with  the  female  sexual  cell  remind  the  observier 
involuntarily  and  in  the  most  forcible  manner  of  those  phenomena  which  have  been 
observed  in  the  conjugation  of  Spirogyra^  for  instance  ;  since  here,  as  there»  we  see 
that  the  fertilizing  sexual  cell,  in  order  to  ha  able  to  unite  with  the  one  lo  be 
ferlUised  must  make  its  way  through  an  opening  which  is  disproportionately  narrow 
in  relation  to  its  size,  and  accommodate  its  form  and  size  to  this  opening — bene  a^ 
there  contraction  of  the  sexual  cells  takes  place  before  and  during  their  union,  and 
just  as  clearly  also,  on  account  of  the  striking  difference  in  colour  and  size  of  llic 
antherozoids  their  fusion  with  the  substance  of  tlie  oosphere  may  be  followed  in  the 
clearest  manner/ 

Finally  may  be  given  the  description  afforded  by  De  Bary  and  Strasburgtr 
{hoL  ZeiL  1877,  p.  748)  of  the  behaviour  of  the  se5tual  swarm-spores  or  gametes  of 
Ace(ahu!aria,  a  non-cellular  marine  Alga  : — 

*In  spile  of  ihe  fact  that  the  drops  used  for  observation  apj^eared  to  fomi  a 
thoroughly  efficient  medium  for  the  development  and  movement  of  the  swannerB^ 
I  nevertheless  saw  that  at  first  all  the  swarmers  perished,  without  one  of  them  having 
germinated.  In  doing  this  the  swarmers  rounded  themselves  off,  formed  vacuoles  m 
their  interior,  their  chlorophyll-grains  became  disorganised  and  emptied  of  starch- 
grains,  and  soon  the  whole  resembled  an  amoeba  of  indefinite  outline,  wlucli 
finally  resolved  itself  into  a  granular  spot 

•  The  movement  of  the  swarmers  in  this  case  continued  for  twenty -four  hours 
in  the  most  favourable  cases,  and  I  saw  swarmers  which  remained  in  tbc 
interior  of  unopened  siK>res  often  still  moving  even  after  forty-eight  hours.  As 
a  rule  a  tendency  to  disorganisation  began  after  a  few  hours,  however,  in  some 
cases  after  a  few  minutes, 

•  The  circumstance  that  I  now  also  saw  two  spores,  which  from  tlie  appear- 
ance of  their  vesicles  had  probably  opened  simultaneously,  suggested  to  mc  that 
the  copulation  only  takes  place  between  swarmers  of  different  origin.  Several 
weeks  then  passed  till  the  fortunate  accident  which  showed  me  what  is  now  known. 
It  happened  eventually  on  a  very  sunny  and  warm  day  that  numerous  spores 
favoured  by  previous  warm  weather,  emitted  their  conienis. 

*  1  saw  about  mid-day  two  neighbouring  spores,  utterly  indistinguishable  froi 
one  another,  open  under  my  eyes,  and  the  swarmers  of  both  hurry  straight  to  tJ>c 
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margin  of  the  drop  next  ihe  window.      Here  there  soon  presented    itself  a  sight 
quite  different  from  the  ordinär}'  one. 

*  For  while  I  saw  the  swarmers  from  one  and  the  same  spore  evidently  evade 
one  another  and  distribute  thtraselves  at  about  equal  distances  apart,  there  were 
soon  formed  numerous  copulating  groups»  if  I  may  so  say,  i.  e.  collective  groups 
into  which  ihe  individual  swarmers,  so  to  speak,  precipitated  themselves  head- 
long. I  now  saw  continually  new  pairs  of  united  swarmers  leaving  these 
copulation-centres.  Frequently,  also  more  than  two  were  anchored  together.  The 
swarmers  as  a  rule  abut  on  one  another  with  their  anterior  ends,  but  at  once  lay 
themselves  together  sideways,  and  ilien  fusion  follows.  It  begins  at  or  near  the 
apeXj  and  soon  extends  over  the  whole  side.  The  cilia  remain  free  and  active 
meanwhile,  so  that  the  copulating  swarmers  go  on  swarming  with  the  four  cilia, 
their  movement  b<:ing  particularly  tumultuous.  The  swarmers  in  the  pre- 
viously mentioned  cases  are  directed  parallel,  but  in  other  and  by  no  means 
rare  cases  they  are  seen  to  be  fused  laterally,  so  tliat  their  ciliated  ends  are  turned 
awa)'  from  one  another.  The  union  may  also  first  take  place  at  the  hinder 
portions  of  the  swanners,  so  that  ihey  diverge  from  one  another  at  their  anterior 
cuds,  Finally,  I  also  saw  cases  where  they  were  united  in  a  cross-like  manner. 
This  however  seemed  to  me  to  exhaust  the  variety  of  cases  of  pairing. 

'  As  already  mentioned,  more  than  two  swarmers  may  exceptionally  fuse 
with  one  another.  The  simplest  case  here  agniii  was  that  they  laid  themselves 
together  parallel  to  one  another.  They  then  worked  on  with  six  cilia,  going 
forward  like  simple  swarmers.  I  saw  also  complexes  in  which  two  swarmers 
took  up  one  direction,  and  the  third  the  opixjsiie  one,  and  finally  also  such 
which  owed  their  origin  to  a  large  and  often  indefinite  number  of  swarmers.  I 
could  see  from  an  approximately  cuboidal  mass  a  large  number  of  colourltrsa 
spots  project,  each  moving  its  pair  of  cilia.  The  whole  showed  an  irregular 
rotating  movement. 

*  The  red  streak  of  the  swarmers  may  assume  any  position  during  the 
copulation. 

'  After  swarming  for  some  lime,  in  all  cases  longer  than  in  the  case  of  those 
swarmers  which  remain  free,  each  copulation-product  rounds  itself  off.  At  first 
it  is  possible  still  to  recognise  the  colourless  spots  of  the  copulated  swarmers  in 
the  complex,  and  even  the  cilia  may  be  still  retained  on  the  sphere-  The  colourless 
spots  and  cilia  then  disappear,  however,  and  we  have  a  sphere  coloured  green 
with  chlorophyll,  in  which  a  corresponding  number  of  red  streaks  are  to  be 
distinguished.' 

Still  more  remarkable  and  astounding  than  the  above  staicmenls,  which  1 
have  expressly  taken  vabatim  from  the  original  memoir,  are  perhaps  De  Bary's 
most  recent  statements  in  his  *  Unkrsuchungm  über  die  Prronosporem  und  Sapro- 
Ugntfcn*  (t88i),  where  he  devotes  a  special  chapter  to  the  fact,  established  by 
himself,  that  in  these  Fungi  the  oogonia  are  usually  the  first  to  develope,  the 
male  rertilising  tubes  not  having  been  present  meanwhile  :  these  latter  however 
are  developed  during  a  certain  stage  of  development  of  the  oogonium,  and  ex- 
clusively in  its  neighbourhood,  either  from  a  branch  which  belongs  to  thr 
shoot  as    the   oogonium,  or  else  on  otlier  tubes  which  are  not   at  all   coi 
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with  the  oogonium  genetically,  but  lie  sufficiently  near  it  to  be  influenced  by  it 
Of  course  the  distance  is  not  great,  and  De  Bar}'  states  that  it  amounts  to  about 
the  diameter  of  an  oogonium.  In  other  cases  again,  the  young  oogonia  exert  a 
modifying  effect  on  the  growth  of  such  tubes  on  which  male  organs  (antheridia)  may 
be  formed.  '  As  soon  as  a  vigorously  growing  lateral  branch  of  this  kind/  says  Dc 
Bary, '  attains  a  certain  distance  from  a  young  oogonium,  its  end  is  seen  to  bend 
over  towards  it,  and  then  develope  into  an  incipient  antheridium.'  He  then  con- 
tinues, *  the  divergence  of  the  lateral  branch  described  cannot  be  referred  to  any 
other  cause  than  special  properties  of  the  oogonium.' 

To   my  mind   there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  the   pollen-tube   of  the 
Phanerogams    also    is    specially    influenced    by  something    which    induces    it   to 
grow   with    its   end    containing    the    fertilising    substance    directly    towards    the 
opening  of  the  very  narrow  micropyle,  to  penetrate   eveniually  to   the    oosphere. 
It   is  remarkable  that    this  matter  has   as   yet  scarcely   been   thought    worthy  of 
investigation.     When  one  reflects  how  extremely  inaccessible  the  micropyle  of  the 
ovule  in  the  cavity  of  the  ovary  usually  is,  how  narrow  it  is,  how  great  the  distance 
often   is    which    the    pollen-tube    must   traverse   from  the  stigma  through  a  long 
style  down  to  the  ovary,  and  when  one  further  considers  that  for  the  fertilisation 
of  any  ovary  which  contains  only  one  ovule,  even  a  very  few  pollen-grains  on  the 
stigma  ensure  that  a  pollen-tube  reaches  the  micropyle  (e.  g.  this  is  conspicuously 
the   case  with  Mirahilis  longiflord),  further,  that  on  the  stigma  being  sufficiently 
pollinated,  often  hundreds  and  thousands  of  ovules  in  an  ovary  each  receives  its 
pollen-tube,  and  when  one  further  observes  how  the  pollen-tubes  of  some  Orchids 
grow  down  free  through  the  cavity  of  the  ovary  to  the  ovules,  and  so  on,  it  must 
be   obvious   that   the   entrance  of  the   pollen-tubes   into  the  micropyles   can   by 
no   means  be    a    matter  of  chance,  but*  that   definite   arrangements    must   exist 
which  lead   the  growing  end  of  the  pollen-tube  to  its  destination.     It  is  true  the 
tissue   of  the    stigma  and  of  the  style  are  especially  suited  to  at  least  offer  no 
hindrance  to  the  pollen-tubes  on  their  way  to  the  cavity  of  the  ovary ;  moreover, 
in   many   cases   special   relations  of    organization    exist    on    the    inner  walls   of 
the  ovary,  which  evidentiy  have  the  purpose  to  show  the  pollen-tube  the  way,  so 
to  speak,  which  conducts  it  to  a  micropyle.     But  why  do  the  pollen-tubes  Vhen  they 
germinate  on  the  surface  of  the  moist  stigma,  grow  directly  into  its  tissue ;  why  do 
they  bend  from  the  stigmatic  lobes  into  the  conducting  tissue  of  the  style ;  and  why 
do  they  follow  in  the  ovary  the  indicated  road-marks  where  space  and  opportunity 
exist  for  deviations,  and  so  on  ?     It  appears  to  me  that  in  addition  to  the  visible 
coarser  relations  of  organisation  referred  to,  invisible  arrangements  and  imknown 
forces  exist  which  chiefly  determine  that  the  pollen-tubes  find  iheir  way  from  the 
stigma  to  the  micropyle. 


LECTURE    XLIV. 

TRANSMISSION  AND  BLENDING  OF  THE   PATERNAL  AND 
MATERNAL  PROPERTIES  BY  FERTILISATION». 

(HYBRIDS.) 

As  a  rule  the  sexual  union  takes  place  between  two  cells  which  originate  either 
from  the  same  mother-plant,  or  from  two  plants  of  the  same  kind  (species  or  variety) ; 
each  of  the  two  sexual  cells  thus  transmits  to  the  embryo  properties  of  its  own  kind, 
and  it  cannot  be  forthwith  determined  which  of  these  properties  the  male  and  which 
the  female  element  carries  into  the  new  plant.  The  case  is  quite  otherwise  when  the 
fertilisation  takes  place  between  two  different  species  of  plants.  In  this  case  the  male 
reproductive  cell  contributes  to  the  union  different  properties  from  the  oosphere,  and 
whenever  such  a  union  is  possible  between  sexual  cells  of  different  species,  if  an 
embryo  capable  of  development  results  therefrom,  it  must  be  investigated  in  what  way 
the  various  properties  derived  from  the  different  parents  are  transmitted  to  the  de- 
scendants and  combine  with  one  another.  It  must  be  investigated  whether  any  and 
what  properties  in  the  descendant  are  derived  from  that  plant  which  provided  the -male 
fertilising  element,  and  which  of  them  have  been  transmitted  to  it  through  the  female 
cell.  Experiments  show  that  plants  of  different  species  can  be  successfully  com- 
bined sexually;  such  a  i^nion  is  termed  Hybridisation  or  Bastard-formation,  their 
product  being  the  Hybrid  or  Bastard ;  according  as  different  varieties  of  a  species, 


*  The  first  plant-hybrids  were  produced  and  carefully  described  by  Christian  Gottlieb  Kölreuter. 
He  was  engaged  for  a  very  long  period  with  this  subject,  and  this  so  profoundly  that  subsequent 
investigators  were  practically  unable  to  add  anything  essential.  His  chief  work  bears  the  title  '  Vor- 
läufige  Nachricht  von  einigen  das  Geschlecht  der  Pßanzen  betreffenden  Versuchen  und  Beobachtun- 
gen^ (Leipzig,  1761,  and  continuations,  1763,  1764,  and  1766). 

The  most  prominent  of  the  subsequent  works  are : — 

William  Herbert,  '  Amaryllidaceae,  preceded  by  &c.,  and  followed  by  a  treatise  of  cross-bred 
vegetables*  (London,  1837). 

Gärtner, '  Versuche  und  Beobachtungen  über  die  Bastarderuugung  im  Pflanzenreich  '  (Stuttgart, 
1849). 

Wichura,  ^ Die  Beutardbefruchtung  im  Pflanzenreich,  erläutert  an  den  Bastarden  der  Weiden* 
(a  tables  in  Nature-print,  Breslau,  1865). 

Naegeli  in  ' Sitzungsber.  d.  kgl.  bay.  Alt.  der  IViss'  (München,  1865,  15  Dec.,  and  1866, 
13  Jan.). 

Charles  Darwin,  'Results  of  Cross-  ami  Self  Fertilisation  in  the  Vegetable  Idtigtkm^ 
1879). 
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different  species  of  a  genus,  or'  two  species  from  different  genera  have  united 
sexually,  the  resultant  hybrid  product  may  be  designated  as  a  variety-hybrid,  a 
species-hybrid,  or  a  genus-hybrid. 

Of  Cryptograms  only  a  few  hybrids  are  known  with  certainty.  Thuret  {Ann.  tkt 
Sc.Nai.  1885)  obtained  hybrid  embryos  by  mixing  the  oospheres  q^  Fucus  visiculastu 
with  the  «oospenns  of  Fucus  serraius.  In  a  few  other  groups  of  Cryptogams  forms 
have  been  found  which  from  their  properties  are  referred  to  a  hybrid  origin.  Thus 
A.  Braun  ( Vcrjüngttng.^.'^iq)  mentions  hybridsof  the  Mosses  Physcomitrium pyri/ormt 
with  Funana  hygromtlrka,  and  Physcomiin'utnfasckiüare  with  Funarh  hygromdrica^ 
also  Fern  hybrids  of  Gymmgramnu  chrysophyila  and  Gymm^rammt  calmneitma^ 
Gymnogramni^  chrysophyila  with  (7,  dislans^  and  of  Aspidtum  filix-mas  with  A. 
spinuhsum. 

The  hybrids  of  Phanerogams  obtained  by  artificial  transference  of  pollen  are 
however  preferably  valuable  for  scientific  considerations  regarding  hybridisation,  which 
at  the  same  time  render  clearer  the  meaning  of  sexuality  generally.  Naegeli  (1)  has 
collected  the  results  of  many  thousands  of  hybridisations,  made  by  Kölreuter  in  the 
last  century,  and  later  by  Knight,  Gärtner,  Herbert,  Wichura  and  other  observ^ers. 
From  this  critical  survey  of  Naegeli's  I  lake  the  following  statements  as  t-xamples. 

(i)  Only  such  plants  as  are  systematically  nearly  allied  can  form  hybrids  with 
one  another.  Hybridisation  is  effected  most  easily  and  completely  as  a  rule  between 
different  varieties  of  the  same  sf>ecies ;  the  production  of  hybrids  is  more  difficult, 
though  in  many  cases  possible,  between  two  different  species  of  the  same  genus. 
Only  a  few  cases  are  known  of  hybrids  between  species  which  are  placed  in  different 
genera,  and  it  is  probable  that  such  species,  one  of  which  successfully  fertilises  the 
other,  should  be  placed  together  in  the  same  genus.  The  ability  of  species  to  form 
hybrids  exists  moreover  to  very  different  degrees  in  different  orders,  families, and  genera 
of  Angiosperms.  The  following  are  as  a  rule  favorable  to  h)'bridisation ;  the  Liliaceae 
Iridece,  Nyctaginese,  LobeliacesejSolanacea;,  Scrophularineae, Gesneraceae,  Primulaceae, 
Ericaceae,  Ranunculaceae,  Passifloreae,  Cactacea;,  Caryophyllacese,  Malvaceae,  Gera- 
niaceae,  CEnothereae,  Rosaceae,  and  Sauces,  Hybridisation  of  species  succeeds  not 
at  all*  or  only  exceptionally,  among  the  Gramineje,  Urticaceae,  Labiatas,  Convolvu- 
laceiE,  Polemoniaceae,  Ribesiaceae,  Papaveraceae,  Cruciferae,  Hyjiericinese,  Papiho- 
nacese.  Moreover  the  genera  of  the  same  order  or  family  behave  differently. 
Among  the  Caryoph}llaceae  the  species  of  DiatUhus  may  be  easily  hybridised,  those 
q\ Silen€\i\^\  difficulty;  among  the  Solanacese  the  species  cS.  Nicotiana  zndof  Da/urü 
are  prone  to  h)^ridise,  but  not  those  of  Solanum,  Phy salts  and  Nycandra ;  and  amon^ 
the  Scrophularineae  the  species  of  Verhascum  and  Digiialis^  but  not  those  of  Ptntas- 
tcmtm,  Linaria^  and  Anltrrlmium  ;  and  among  Rosacese  the  species  of  Gtum^  but 
not  of  Polcnlilla, 

Hybridisation  between  different  genera  has  been  observed  between  Jyihrns  and 
Srlrnf,  Phododcndron  an«l  Azaka,  Phododtudron  and  Rfurdora^  Azalea  and  Rhodora^ 
Rhododrttdnm  and  Kalmia,  Rhododendron  and  Mtmiesia^  Atgiiops  and  Triticum, 
Echirmactus,  Ctrcus,  ami  Phyllocac/us,  besides  a  few  wild  forms  which  are  apparently 
to  be  explained  as  genus-hybrids. 

(2)  Besides  the  close  systematic  relationship,  a  certain  relation  of  the  plants  con- 
cerned to  one  another  in  addition  decides  as  to  the  possibility  of  the  formation  of 
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hybrids :  this  expresses  itself  only  in  the  success  of  hybridisation,  and  may  be  de- 
signaled,  according  to  Naegeh*,  sexual  affinity.  The  sexual  affinity  does  not  always 
go  parallel  with  the  external  similarity  of  the  plants ;  for  instance,  no  one  has  yet 
succeeded  in  producing  hybrids  of  Apple  and  Pear,  of  Afiagallis  arvt-nsis  and  A, 
cmndea,  of  Primula  officinal  is  and  P,  tlatior^  of  Nigella  damascena  and  A'",  saiiva^  and 
other  systematically  very  similar  species  of  ihe  same  genus,  while  in  other  cases  very 
dissimilar  forms  unite ;  for  example,  Aegihps  ovaht  with  Trilicum  vulgar^.  Lychnis 
diurna  with  L,ßos  cttcuh\  Ccrcus  spcciostssimus  and  Phylhcactus  Phyllanthm^  Nectarine 
and  Almond.  The  difference  of  sexual  affinity  and  systematic  alliance  is  still  more 
strikingly  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  somelimes  the  varieties  of  the  same  species 
are  mutually  sterile  in  whole  or  part,  e.  g.  Sikm  inflaia^  var.  alpina  with  var.  afigusti- 
folia  ;  var.  latifolia  with  var.  Uloralis  ;  &c. 

(3)  When  a  sexual  union  of  t^vo  species  A  and  ^is  possible,  it  usually  happens  that 
A  can  yield  hybrids  with  pollen  from  B^  as  well  as  B  with  pollen  from  A  (reciprocal 
hybridisation);  there  are  also  cases  however  where  the  species  A  can  only  be  the  father, 
and  the  species  B  only  the  mother  the  pollination  of  ,4  with  the  pollen  of  B  remaining 
without  result.  ThusThuret  found  that,  as  already  slated,  oospheres  of  Fur  us  ve.sicu- 
losus  yieJd  hybrids  with  the  zoosperms  of  F,  serra/us,  whereas  the  mixture  of  the 
oospheres  of  F,  serrahts  with  the  zoosperms  of  /'  vesicuhsus  remains  without 
result.  According  to  G'^tin^r  Nie oliafia  pan icula la  is  very  prone  to  form  hybrid  seeds 
with  the  pollen  of  N,  Langsdorfii^  whereas  N,  Langsdorßi  forms  no  seed  with  the 
pollen  of  N,  paniculata,  Kölreuter  was  able  to  obtain  seeds  easily  from  Mirahihs 
Jiilappa  with  the  pollen  of  M,  httgißora,  but  more  than  two  hundred  pollinations  of 
M.  kmgifiora  by  M.JalapfH.1  during  eight  years  remained  without  result. 

(4)  The  sexual  affinity  presents  the  most  various  degrees.  The  one  extreme 
lies  in  the  complete  failure  of  pollination  with  the  pollen  of  another  variety  or  species, 
so  that  the  pollen-tubes  do  not  even  enter  the  stigma,  and  the  pollinated  flower  be- 
haves as  if  no  pollen  had  reached  it :  the  other  extreme  shows  itself  in  the  formation 
of  numerous  hybrids  which  not  only  develope  vigorous! y^  but  also  reproduce  themselves 
sexually.  Between  the  two  extremes  the  most  various  gradations  and  transitions 
occur.  The  lowest  stages  of  the  influence  of  pollen  of  another  kind  consist  in  that 
various  alterations  take  place  only  in  the  floral  parts  of  the  mother-plant  itself^  the 
ovaries  or  tJiese  and  the  ovules  growing,  but  without  an  embryo  being  developed.  A 
higher  stage  of  the  influence  e\inces  itself  in  the  development  of  ripe  normal  fruits 
with  seeds  containing  embryos,  but  the  embryos  are  incapable  of  germinating;  a 
further  advance  then  appears  with  reference  to  the  number  of  ripe  embryos  capable 
of  development  in  the  pollinated  ovaries  (cf.  Hildebrand,  ^  Bastardirungsversuche  an 
OnhidttH:—lAoi,  Zeit.  1865,  No.  31). 

(5)  \Vlien  different  kinds  of  pollen  are  simultaneously  transferred  to  the  same 
stigma,  only  one  kind  effects  fertilisation,  that  to  which  the  greatest  sexual  affinity 
may  be  ascribed.  Now  since  in  general  pollen  acts  most  favourably  on  the  fertilisa- 
tion of  another  flower  of  the  same  species — in  other  words,  since  the  sexual  afliniiy 
attains  a  maximum  between  the  flowers  or  individuals  of  I  lie  same  species — when 
pollination  occurs  simultaneously  with  pollen  of  the  same  and  of  another  species,  only 
the  former  is  effective  in  fertilisation  j  since  on  the  other  hand  hybridisation  between 
varieties  is  sometimes  more  effectual  than  the  fertilisation  of  a  variety  by  means  of  its 
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own  pollen,  in  this  case  the  pollen  of  the  other  kind  may  exclude  thai  of  its  own  kicd 
from  the  fenilisaiion.  If  various  kinds  of  i^ollen  come  on  to  a  stigina  ai  düferent 
limes,  and  if  the  later  comer  is  of  greater  sexual  afiiniiy»  it  can  only  then  be  still 
effectual  in  fertilisation  if  that  which  first  entered  has  not  yet  effected  fertilisatiock  Of 
injury;  in  Nuoitami  hybridisation  can  no  longer  be  prevented  by  its  own  poflen 
after  two  hours,  in  Alalia  and  llihzscus  after  three  hours,  and  in  Dianihus  aAer  fire 
or  six  hours. 

(6)  The  hybrid  stands,  according  to  its  systematic  characters,  somewhere  between 
the  different  ancestral  forms.  For  the  most  part  it  maintains  the  mediun)  ;  moit^ 
rarely  it  resembles  one  of  the  two  parent  forms  more  than  the  other»  this  being  more  coii^| 
spicuous  in  the  case  of  hybrids  between  varieties  tlian  with  those  between  spedesL 
Hence  it  follows  that  in  the  case  of  reciprocal  hybrids  of  species  A  and  B^  the  hybrid 
A  5  is  in  general  externally  similar  to  the  hybrid  B  A,  Nevertheless  both  may  ex- 
hibit certain  internal  differences.  Thus,  according  to  Gärtner,  the  hybrid  Xtcoiian* 
panicuhtto-rustka  is  more  fertile  than  the  reciprocal  hybrid  jV.  mstico-panuuiaia^  An 
internal  difference  between  reciprocal  hybrids  also  expresses  itself  in  that  the  one  is 
more  variable  than  the  other;  tlius,  according  to  Gartner,  the  progeny  of  Digäalis 
ptrpurfo-luka  are  more  \ariable  than  those  of  D.  luko-purpurta^  and  those  of  Diitn- 
tkus  puhhiiio-artnatius  more  variable  than  those  of  D,  arrnarw-pukheliuj* 

When  two  species^  and  B  form  hybrids,  and  the  one  species  A  exerts  a  greater 
influence  on  the  form  and  properties  of  the  hybrid  than  the  other  species  B^  the  hybrid, 
when  it  and  its  descendants  are  fertilised  by  A,  must  be  transferred  into  the  parent- 
form  A  more  rapidly  than  it  passes  over  into  the  parent-form  B  by  fertilisation  with 
B,  Thus»  according  to  Gartner,  the  hybrid  of  Z?/i7w///wj  chinensis  and  D.  caryopfyfhss 
when  repeatedly  fertilised  by  the  latter,  was  transferred  into  D.  caryiphvllus  after  three 
or  four  generations,  whereas  fertilisation  with  Z>.  chinmsis  yielded  descendants  of  the 
form  of  D.  chinmsis  only  after  five  or  six  generations. 

(7)  The  characters  of  the  parent-forms  are  as  a  rule  transmitted  to  the  hybrid 
in  such  a  way  that  in  each  character  tlie  influence  of  both  parents  is  evident:  a  mutual 
fusion  of  the  various  characters  occurs.  In  the  ca^ie  of  species- hybrids  this  is  more 
decidedly  expressed  than  wiih  hybrids  between  varieties.  In  the  latter  certain  un- 
essential characters  of  the  ancestors  occasionally  occur  separated  next  one  another ; 
for  instance,  various  kinds  of  streaks  and  spots  instead  of  a  corresponding  mixture  of 
colours,  A  hybrid  which  Sageret  derived  from  Cucumis  Chak  (female)  with  C  Afeio 
Cantalupm  (which  possessed  a  reticulate  peel)  produced  fruit  with  yellow  flesli, 
reticulate  markings  on  the  peel,  and  fairly  strong  ribs  like  the  father,  but  white  seeds 
and  sour  taste  like  the  mother;  another  hybrid  of  these  two  species  had  on  the 
contrary  fruit  with  sweet  taste  and  yellow  flesh,  like  the  father,  but  while  seccb 
and  smooth  peel,  like  the  mother.  To  this  category  belongs  also  the  hybrid 
between  Cytisus  Laburnum  and  C  purpureum,  tlie  branches  of  which  resemble,  wholly 
or  in  part,  sometimes  the  one,  sometimes  the  other  parent-form.  I  found  what  w-as 
very  probably  a  hybrid  o^  Antirrhinum  majus^  the  inflorescence  of  which  bore  on  the 
one  side  of  the  axis  only  uniformly  dark  red,  on  the  other  side  yellow  flowers;  between 
the  two  halves  of  the  inflorescence  stood  one  flower  which  was  coloured  half  red  aii4 
half  yellow, 

(8)  Besides  the  inherited  peculiarities,  the  hybrid  usually  possesses  new*  charai 
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m  adiiidonj  ^vhich  distinguish  u  from  both  of  its  parent-forros»  One  new  property  of 
the  hybrid,  particularly  of  the  variety-hybrid,  for  example,  is  the  tendency  to  vary  more 
than  the  parent-form  does :  species-hybrids  are  usually  sexually  enfeebled,  but  those 
of  closely  allied  species  are  often  more  vigorous  in  ihcir  growth  than  the  two  parent- 
forms»  whereas  the  hybrids  of  more  remote  species  are  more  feebly  developed.  The 
luxuriani  growth  of  hybrids  between  closely-allied  species  expresses  itself  in  the  de- 
velopment of  more  numerous  and  larger  leaves,  higher  and  stronger  stems,  richer 
root-systems,  and  more  numerous  shoots  (stolons,  layers),  &c.  Hybrids  also  have  a 
tendency  to  greater  longevity,  perennial  hybrids  arising  from  annual  and  biennial 
parent-forms,  but  this  is  probably  in  consequence  of  the  usually  scanty  seed-formation. 
IVJoreover  hybrids  are  noted  for  commencing  to  flower  sooner,  and  for  doing  this 
longer  and  more  copiously  than  the  parent-forms;  ihcy  sometimes  proiluce  extra- 
ordinarily large  numbers  of  flowers,  which  are  moreover  larger,  belter  scented,  more 
intense  in  colour,  and  more  persistent.  The  flowers  of  hybrids  have  a  tendency  to 
become  double,  multiplying  their  carpellary  and  stamina!  leaves  and  developing  them 
as  petals.  In  addition  to  this  luxuriant  growth  the  sexuality  is  mostly  enfeebled,  and 
this  in  the  most  various  stages.  '  The  stamens  are  in  some  cnses  completely  developed 
to  all  appearance,  but  are  wholly  or  partly  barren,  since  the  pollen-grains  do  not  attain 
the  normal  perfection  ;  in  other  cases  all  the  stamens  are  aborted  and  reduced  to 
minute  rudiments.  The  pistil  (carpels,  ovaries)  of  hybrids  cannot  as  a  rule  be 
distinguished  from  those  of  the  ancestral  species,  but  their  ovules  are  either  incapable 
of  conception,  or  are  only  slightly  capable  of  it ;  no  oospheres  are  formed,  or  the 
embryo  which  begins  to  be  developed  from  the  oosphere  perishes  sooner  or  later. 
In  the  most  favourable  cases,  when  seeds  capable  of  germination  are  developed,  they 
exist  in  smaller  quantities,  and  evince  in  their  slow  germination  and  in  the  short 
period  during  which  they  maintain  the  power  of  germinating,  a  certain  feebleness ' 
(NaegeU).  The  enfeeblemcnt  of  the  sexuality  is  in  some  variety-hybrids  hardly 
noticeable,  in  others  slight ;  it  increases  as  a  rule  in  proportion  with  the  remoteness  of 
the  systematic  relationship  and  sexual  afTmity  of  the  ancestors.  If  the  species-hybrids 
are  able  to  form  seeds  by  self-pollination,  the  fertility  usually  decreases,  on  continued 
self-pollination,  from  generation  to  generation»  a  phenomenon  which  perhaps  depends 
less  on  the  sexual  feebleness  of  the  hybrids  than  on  the  circumstance  that  probably 
the  flowers  of  the  hybrids  have  often  been  self- fertilised  instead  of  being  crossed 
with  other  flowers  or  with  other  individuals  of  the  same  hybrids.  According  to 
Naegeli,  the  rule  may  in  general  be  applied  that  the  male  organs  of  species- 
hybrids  are  enfeebled  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  female ;  nevertheless  there  are 
exceptions. 

(9)  '  Hybrids  generally  vary  in  the  first  generation  the  less,  the  more  remote  in 
relationship  the  ancestral  forms  are  from  one  another ;  and  thus  species-hybrids  less 
than  variety-hybrids,  the  former  often  being  distinguished  by  great  uniformity,  the 
latter  by  great  variability.  If  the  hybrids  are  self-fertilised  the  variability  increases 
in  the  second  and  following  generations  the  more,  the  more  completely  it  w^as 
wanting  in  the  first ;  and  three  different  varieties  appear  the  more  certainly,  the 
more  remote  the  parent-forms  are  from  one  another — «ne,  which  agrees  with  the 
original  i}'pe,  and  two  others  which  more  resemble  the  parent-forms.  These  varieties 
have,  however,  at  least  in  the  earlier  generations,  httle  constancy,  and  ane  not  trans- 
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formed  into  one  another ;  an  actual  reversion  to  one  of  the  two  jvarcnt-fi 
(the  breeding  being  purely  in  and  in)  occurs  chiefly  when  the  parent- forms  arc  \ery 
nearly  related,  as  in  the  case  of  hybrids  between  varieties  and  species  which  rcsemWe 
the  varieties.  When  it  occurs  with  otlier  species-hybrids  it  appears  to  be  confined 
to  those  cases  where  one  species  has  exerted  a  dominant  influence  in  the  hybritl 
fertilisation '  (Naegeli), 

(lo)  If  a  hybrid  is  sexually  united  with  one  of  its  parent-forms,  or  with  ano 
parent-form,  or  with  a  hybrid  of  different  descent,  a  dcrnuifwtr  /ly&rid  SLvises,  which  in 
turn  again  can  be  united  with  one  of  the  parent-forms  or  with  hyfirids  of  otlier  d 
If  the  union  of  a  hybrid  with  one  of  its  parent-forms  is  accomplished,  and  if 
dt:rivative  hybrid  thus  obtained  is  again  united  with  the  same  parent- form,  and  t 
continued  through  several  gcncradons,  the  derived  descendants  acquire  more  and  m 
the  peculiarities  of  the  one  parent*form,  and  at  last  completely  resemble   ÜJis, 
derivative  hybrid  reverting  to  the  parent-form  employed  in  the  process.     Acconli 
as  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  parent-forms  is  used,  more  or    fewer  gene 
tions  are  necessary  for  the  derivative  hybrid  to  become  like  the  one  pareni-fi 
from  this  behaviour  Naegeli  has  deduced  certain  numerical  expressions  (formulae 
inheritance)  which  give  in  figures  the  amount  of  the  influence  of  one   species  snii 
respect  to  the  inheritance  of  the  properties  in  hybridisation.     In  proportion  as 
derivative  hybrid  approximates  to  the  one  parent-form  its  hybrid  nature  diminlsfn 
more  and  more,  and  its  fertility  especially  is  increased. 

If  a  hybrid  is  sexually  united  with  a  new  parent-form  or  with  a  hybrid  of  anoi 
species,  there  arises  a  derivative  hybrid  in  which  three,  four,  or  more  species  (or 
varieties)  are  fused ;  Wichura  has  combined  even  six  different  species  of  Willow  into  a 
derivative  hybrid.  Such  hybrids,  which  may  probably  be  belter  designated  comfioand 
hybrids,  follow,  with  respect  to  their  form  and  other  relations,  in  general  the  rules 
given  for  the  simplest  hybrids ;  the  compound  hybrids  are  so  much  the  more  sterile 
the  more  different  parent-forms  are  united  in  ihem,  and  they  are  also  generally  v^ry 
variable.  Wichura  showed  from  his  own  and  Gartner's  observations  that  the  progeny 
from  the  pollen  of  the  hybriils  are  more  variable  (more  multi-formed)  than  those  from 
the  pollen  of  true  species. 

In  the  preceding,  hybridisation  has  only  been  regarded  from  its  theoreeical 
side  :  that  it  has  practical  value  also  is  shown  by  the  innumerable  hybrids  ol 
cultivated  flowering-plants  w^hich  have  long  adorned  our  garden«,  and  which  are 
increased  tyery  year  by  new  forms.  Perhaps  the  most  important  of  all  hybrid  plants 
practically  however  are  the  hybrid  forms  of  the  Vine;  except  the  Willows  (Saitx) 
there  is  scarcely  any  other  genus  of  plants  whose  species  are  so  easily  creased  as 
those  of  the  genus  Vi/is.  The  Vine  cultivated  in  Europe,  Vttt's  vinißra^  conies  from 
western  Asia:  numerous  other  species  grow  wild  in  N.  America.  Since  the  time  when 
the  Vine-insect  {Phyih.xera)  began  to  devastate  the  vineyards,  especially  in  France,  ibc 
American  vines  and  their  hybrids,  logeUier  and  with  our  old  cultix'ated  species»  have 
obtained  great  practical  importance*  because  several  of  them  withstand  the  attacks  of 
tlie  Vine-insect,  and  present  to  the  Vine-growers  a  means  for  further  culture.  My 
friend  A.  Millardet,  Professor  of  Botany  in  Bordeaux,  has  been  engaged  for  ten  years 
with  the  study  of  the  devastation  caused  by  the  Vine-insect  in  the  French  vineyards, 
and  has  especially  investigated  the  question  of  the  resistance  of  the  American  species 
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of  Vines  and  their  hybrids,  and  has  at  my  request  furnished  me  with  the  following 
remarks  on  hybridisation  within  the  genus  Vi/is, 

*  The  genus  Vt/t's  is  one  of  those  of  which  the  sexual  inter-crossing  of  species  is 
very  extensive  and  clearly  established* 

'  In  N.  America  ihe  following  species  of  Vine  are  found : —  Vi/is  rupeUris,  eastward 
of  the  Mississippj,  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Missouri  as  far  as  Te^as  :  V.  riparia  over 
nearly  the  whole  region  of  N.  America  from  Canada  to  Texas,  and  from  the  Rocky 
Mountains  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  :  V.  cordtfolia  in  the  centre  and  south  of  the  United 
States^  and  in  Texas :  V.  monticola  in  Texas  and  New  Mexico :  V,  cinerea  (  V.  afsäva/is, 
var.  tinerta)  from  Missouri  to  Texas  :  F.  tjes/ivaiis  in  the  centre  and  south  of  ihe  United 
States :  K  Limecumiit  in  the  south  of  the  Union  and  Texas  :  V,  labrusca,  in  the  cast 
of  the  Union  from  the  Alleghanies  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  :  V,  candicans,  in  the  south 
of  the  United  States  and  Texas :  V,  caribma  in  Florida  (?) :  V.  califomica  in 
California,  and  V.  arizonica  in  Arizona  :  V.  rotundifoHa  in  the  south  of  United  States, 

'  A  careful  study  of  the  wild  Vines  which  are  annually  imported  in  millions  into 
France  from  over  the  whole  Union  (especially  from  Missouri  and  Texas)  leads  me 
to  the  conviction  that  all  these  species  (except  the  last  four,  which  1  have  not  hitherto 
been  able  to  examine  with  the  necessary  care)  can  be  crossed  (hybridised)  with  one 
another,  and  this  in  the  most  capricious  manner.  I  have  so  far  become  acquainted  with 
the  following  crosses: — F.  riparia  with  V.  rupes/ris  (Missouri?) — F.  riparia  with 
V,  carjdicans  (Iowa) — F.  rupesiris  with  F.  candifans  (Texas) — F.  cordt/oiia  w^ith 
V,  candicans  (Indian  territory) —  F  cordifolia  with  F,  rupisiris  (ditto) —  F.  cordt/oiia 
with  F  aes/ivah's  {Missouri) —  F  cordifolia  with  F  cimrca  (Missouri) —  F.  aestivalis 
and  V.  cinerea  (ditto) —  F.  aeslivalis  and  F.  candicans  (S.  W.  of  Missouri). 

*  All  these  hybrids  are  binary  :  I  have  however  also  recognised  the  following 
ternary  ones — the  variety  '  Solanis  '  (Arkansas  ?)  as  a  hybrid  of  F  riparia,  F  rupcslris 
and  F  candicans ;  F  aeslivalis  with  large  berries,  which  Hermann  Jäger  found  in 
the  wild  state  in  S.  W.  Missotu^  and  the  neighbouring  districts.  In  some  of  the  hybrids 
of  F  aeslivalis  and  F  candicans,  there  is  also  a  strain  of  F  Lincccumii. 

*  These  are  the  results  o£  my  (Millardet's)  investigations  on  the  Vines  growing 
wild  in  the  United  States.  The  study  of  the  Vines  cultivated  in  the  vineyards  of  the 
same  count rj'  has  lead  to  similar  results.  Perhaps  no  one  sort  of  those  I  have 
obser^'ed  is  a  pure  descendant  of  a  wild  species,  in  spite  of  all  that  the  growers,  ampelo- 
graphists  and  botanists  may  say:  all  are  products  of  more  or  less  complicated 
crossings,  in  which  the  European  Vine  (the  culture  of  which  has  been  attempted  at 
various  times  in  the  Union)  has  often  co-operated.  As  examples  I  will  mention 
only  the  most  important  of  these  spontaneous  wild  hybrids. 

*  The  so-called  '  Clincton '  is  a  hybrid  of  F  riparia  and  F  iabrusca,  and 
'  Taylor/  *  Elvira/  *  Noah/  "  Franklin/  are  of  the  same  composition.  '  York  Madeira/ 
is  a  hybrid  of  F,  lahrusca  and  F.  aeslivalis  ;  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  *  Eumelan/ 
*  Alvey/  '  Morton's  Virginia/  *  Cynthiana,*  &c.  *  Delavare  '  is  a  hybrid  of  V.  labrusca, 
F  vinifera,  and  F  aeslivalis.  *  Jatjuez  '  is  a  hybrid  of  F.  aestivalis^  V.  vinifera  and 
F  cinerea  (?).  *  Cunningham/  '  Rulander/  and  *  Herbemont,'  are  hybrids  of 
F  aeslivalisy  F  cinerea,  and  F  vinifera.  Finally,  the  Vine  now  called  *  Gaston- 
Ba^ille  '  (the  American  name  is  lost)  presents  a  still  more  complex  composition  j  it  is 
a  hybrid  of  F  labrusca,  F  aeslivalis,  F  rupeslris.  and  F  riparia, 
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'  These  facts,  so  interesting  scientifically,  have  ai  the  same  lime  co 
practical  importance,  as  is  seen  from  what  follows : — 

*  Experiments  have  shown  me  that  (apart  from  K  labrusca,  V,  Z^inctntmH  and 
V.  candicans)  all  the  species  named  above  absolutely  resist  the  Pkylioxtra^  asul  thai  die 
resistance  of  the  hybrids  depends  upon  their  composition :  for  example,  a  hybrid 
K  riparia  and  K  rupestrh  Is  capable  of  absolutely  withstanding  the  insect,  whe; 
a  hybrid  of  V,  riparia  and  V.  labrusca  ('  Clinton,'  *  Taylor*),  or  of    K  acshratis  or 
V.  cinerea   and    V.  vini/tra   (*  Jacquez,*    *  Cunningham/    '  Rulander ')    possesses 
diminished,  or  insufficient,  resistance  to  the  insect  which  no  variety  of  K  n 
withstands, 

'  Another  fact  well  worth  attention  is  the  following  :^.\11  the  species  of 
States  Vines  (except  V.  californica  and  K  artzonica)  are  adapted  to  a  climate 
is  much  wetter  than  the  wettest  that  is  to  be  found  in  Europe ;  they  are  conseqiie 
much  more  resistent  against  all  attacks  of  Fungi — Oidium,  *  Anthracose,'  M 
(Peronospora  vi/ico/a) — tlian  our  European  varieties  of  Vi/is  vini/era.      It   is 
moreover  that  those  species  which  are  most  resistent  against  these  evils  are  at  the 
time  those  which   thoroughly  withstand  the  Phylloxera  (F.  riparia^    F.   rupi, 
V.  cordi/hlia^  V.  cimrga,  Ac). 

'  Starting  from  this  experience  I  (Millardet)  was  the  first  to  make  the  su 
to  employ  the  hybridisation  of  our  European  Vine  {W  vinißrä)  with  %'ajioQ9 
American  ones,  as  a  protection  both  against  the  Phylloxera  and  the  fungoid  diseases 
referred  to.  All  these  hybrids  withstand  to  a  certain  extent  both  the  Phylioxrra  aod 
the  injurious  Fungi.  It  only  becomes  a  matter  of  seeking  out  the  best  and  mos« 
resistent  ones.  Only  by  this  means  will  the  Vine-culture  again  become  possible  in 
districts  with  a  damp  summer  climate,  where  the  Pcronospora  xutkola  makes  its 
ravages,  as  in  the  valleys  of  the  Garonne,  the  west  coast  of  Portugal,  and  in  variois 
places  in  Italy,  Algeria,  and  Switzerland.  The  numerous  invesiigatioos  in  this 
direction  which  I  have  made  for  two  and  a  half  years  esta!>lish  provisionally  that  it  i 
possible  to  confer  upon  our  Vineyards  the  power  of  withstanding  all  tlie  above  ev 
even  Pf^flhxera  not  excepted.  I  now  possess  more  than  two  hundred  new  hy 
which  afford  conclusive  evidence  of  this. 

*  It  yet  remains  to  be  seen  however  what  will  be  the  quality  of  the  fruit  ;  but  even 
in  this  direction  I  have  great  hopes  of  attaining  a  satisfactory  result,  thanks  lo  the 
localisation  of  the  hybrid  characters  in  the  case  of  the  \*ine.  I  am  con\inced,  Ibr 
example,  that  among  a  certain  number  of  hybrids  of  '  Chasselas '  and  Vttis  riparia  an 
individual  may  be  found  with  fruits  hke  that  of  *  Chasselas/  with  leaves  like  those  of 
V.  riparia  (resistent  to  Fungi)  and  with  roots  resembling  those  of  the  latter  species 
(withstanding  Phylloxera).  Analogous  cases  into  which  I  cannot  here  go  suffici 
authorise  me  to  make  this  assumption. 

*  To  sum  up,  my  investigations  now  warrant  me  in  making  two  statements  :— 
(i)  All  varieties  of  the  European  Vine  are  capable  of  hybridisation  with  all  ilie 

American  species  of  Vitis  without  exception.    The  complexity  of  ihese  inter-crosstn 
may  probably  be  very  great,  since  it  is  just  as  easy  to  produce  quaternarj*  as 
hybrids. 

(2)  Even  from  the  first  generation  onwards  it  is  possible  to  obtain  hybrids  whic 
are  endowed  with  great  {>ower  of  resisting  Phylloxera  and  Fungi  *  (Millardet), 
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INFLUENCE  OF  THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE   SEXUAL  CELLS  OF  THE 
SAME   SPECIES   ON   THE   RESULT  OF  FERTILISATIONS 

The  male  and  female  cells,  or  the  organs  which  produce  them,  arise  either 
close  to  one  another  or  at  a  distance  on  the  same  plant,  or  they  arise  on 
dilFerent  individuals  of  the  same  species;  the  sexual  cells  of  the  same  species  of 
plant  may  thus,  according  to  their  origin,  be  more  or  less  closely  related, 
behaving  towards  one  another  as  sister-cells,  or  as  cousins,  or  as  their  grand- 
children and  great  grand-children,  and  so  on.  The  question  now  arises  as  to 
what  influence  this  relationship  in  the  origin  of  the  male  and  female  cells  exerts 
on  the  result  of  fertilisation.  At  present  it  is  true  no  general  law  can  be 
formulated  in  this  connection,  but  by  far  the  majority  of  the  phenomena  point 
to  the  view  that  the  sexual  union  of  very  closely  related  sexual  cells  is  generally 
avoided^  and  this  the  more  the  more  advanced  the  morphological  and  sexual  differ- 
entiation.  It  is  only  in  the .  case  of  a  few  of  the  lower  plants  that  it  happens 
that  the  sexual  cells  which  unite  with  fertility  are  sister-cells,  e.  g.  in  Rhynchonema 
among  the  Conjugatae;  even  in  most  of  the  other  Algae  and  Fungi  the  sexual 
cells  of  the  same  plant  are  more  distantly  related  {Spirogyra^  (Edogonium^  Fucus 


*  The  remarkable  relations  of  insects  to  the  fertilisation  of  flowers  treated  in  this  lecture  were 
first  described  at  length  by  Christian  Conrad  Sprengel  in  his  extremely  remarkable  and  inspired 
work,  *Das  neu  entdeckte  Geheimniss  der  Natur  im  Bau  und  in  der  Befruchtung  der  Blumen^ 
(with  25  copper  plates,  Berlin,  1793),  after  Jos.  Gottlieb  Koelreuter  (1761)  had  already  pointed  out 
in  his  *  Vorläufigen  Nachrichten,  das  Geschlecht  der  Pßanzen  betreffendy  the  necessity  of  the  aid  of 
insects  in  the  pollination  of  many  flowers.  Sprengel  indeed  expressed  the  fruitful  idea,  *  since  very 
many  flowers  have  separate  sexes,  and  probably  at  least  as  many  hermaphrodite  flowers  are  dicho- 
gamous,  Nature  appears  to  be  unwilling  that  any  flower  shall  be  fertilised  by  means  of  its  own  pollen.' 
Sprengel's  work  remained  unnoticed  until  about  twenty  years  ago ;  it  was  rescued  from  obscurity  by 
Charles  Darwin,  and  the  doctrine  extended  by  new  observations  of  the  latter  and  incorporated  with 
the  theory  of  descent.  Stimulated  by  Darwin's  work  on  the  fertilisation  of  the  Orchids  Ci86a)  and 
by  other  works  of  the  same  author,  an  extensive  literature  on  this  subject  has  been  developed,  of 
which  I  will  only  quote  one  or  two  titles. 

Friedrich  Hildebrand,  ^Die  Geschlechtsvertheilung  hei  den  Pßanun  und  das  Gesetz  der  vermie- 
denen und  unvortheilhaften  stetigen  Selbstbefruchtung*  (Leipzig,  1867). 

The  most  exhaustive  and  fundamental  work  on  the  facts  of  this  subject  is  Hennann  MüU 
comprehensive  work,  *  Die  Befruchtung  der  Blumen  durch  Insekten  und  die  gegenseitigem  , 
Passungen  beider*  (Leipzig,  1873).    Translated  into  English  by  D'Arcy  W.  Thompsoi». 
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plafycarpust  &c,),  and  in  all  cases  in  which  fertilisation  is  accomplished 
of  active  or  passive  motile  zoosperms,  at  least  the  possibility  is  given  of  iheir 
meeting  with  oospheres  of  more  distant  origin.  Even  in  the  case  of  Vau^hrna, 
where  the  aniheridiura  is  the  sister-cell  of  the  oogonium,  tlie  curvature  of  the 
former  and  the  direction  in  which  the  zoosperms  are  emitted,  points  to  the  fact 
that  fertilisation  generally  lakes  place  not  between  the  organs  whicli  stand  neu 
one  another,  but  between  those  more  remote,  or  even  between  those  of  different 
individuals. 

The  tendency  to  allow  only  sexual  cells  of  the  most  different  origin  possible 
to  fertilise  one  another  within  the  limits  of  the  same  species,  is  evinced  by  ve7 
various  arrangements.  The  simplest  way  is  by  only  male  or  only  female  organs 
being  produced  on  each  individual  of  the  plant;  thus  the  whole  developmeni 
the  two  plants  concerned  lies  between  the  two  sexual  cells  which  come 
union,  if  Üiey  originate  from  the  same  parent-plant,  and  a  still  longer  series 
developmental  processes  if  the  plants  in  question  themselves  originate  fi 
different  parent-plants.  Now  this  distribution  of  the  sexes,  which  we  may  designate 
generally  as  dmeious,  is  found  in  all  classes  and  orders  of  the  vegetable  kingdom» 
and  this  extension  of  it  alone  indicates  that  it  is  an  adaptation  useful  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  most  different  species;  thus  we 'find  dioecism  in  many  Alpe 
(e.g.  most  Fucacece),  in  most  Characeae>  many  Muscinese,  in  the  prothalUa  of 
some  Ferns,  and  most  Kquisetacene,  and  further  in  many  Gymnosperms  and 
Angiosperms. 

If  the  vegetative  body  which  produces  the  sexual  organs  is  itself  large,  or 
at  any  rate  much  segmented,  a  distant  relationship  of  the  two  kinds  of  sexual 
cells  is  attained  by  male  cells  being  produced  on  different  branches  from  ilic 
female  ones;  this  case  also,  which  may  he  denominated  generally  as  mtmtrcum, 
is  ver)^  widely  distributed  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  (some  Algse»  many  ^f  uscineac. 
very  many  Gymnosperms  and  Angiosperms). 

But  even  the  apparently  most  unfavourable  condition  as  regards  the  princip 
laid  down  above,  that  the  sexual  cells  arise  close  beside  one  another,  is  frequen 
realised  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  the  sexual  cells  being  thus  of  close  though 
always  of  the  closest  descent :  thus  the  same  cell-filament  of  tlie  algal  genus 
(Edcgünium  produces  male  and  female  cells»  the  same  vesicle  of  Vauc/una  forms 
antheridia  and  oogonia  close  together,  the  same  receptacle  ot  Futus  ph/ycarput  p:^eti 
rise  to  oospheres  and  zoosperms,  the  oogonium  of  most  Characeae  arises  close  besitk 
the  antheridium  on  the  same  leaf,  the  archcgonia  and  antheridia  of  some  Mos«es 
(species  of  Bryum)  are  collected  togedier  in  one  *  flower/  and  the  prothaUra  of 
many  Ferns  produce  both  kinds  of  sexual  organs  in  close  proximity  to  ooe 
another.  In  the  flowers  of  Angiosperms  the  androgynous  sexual  apparatus  is 
typical  and  very  general.  But  in  all  these  cases  where  the  object  is  apparently 
to  promote  the  union  of  sexual  cells  wliich  are  closely  allied,  mechanisms  ex 
at  the  same  time  which  prevent  the  male  cells  coming  into  contact  with  t 
female  ones  produced  close  beside  them,  or  at  any  rate  care  is  taken  that  lb 
need  not  always  occur,  a  fact  which  was  first  recognised  by  Kölreuier  (1761 
and  Conrad  Sprengel  (1793),  and  more  recently  extended  by  Darwin,  Hildehr; 
and  others.     It  is  just  in  the  case  of  the  hermaphrodite  flowers  and  the  similar 
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distributions  of  sexes  in  the  Cryptogams,  that  it  is  most  conspicuously  shown  that 
the  co-operation  of  the  sexual  cells  of  near  relationship  must  be  injurious  for  the 
existence  of  most  plants,  since  such  various  and  often  perfectly  astounding  means 
are  employed  for  avoiding  fertilisation  within  a  hermaphrodite  sexual  apparatus. 

One  of  the  commonest  and  simplest  means  is  Dichogamy — i,  e.  the  non- 
simuUaiieous  development  of  the  two  sexual  organs  in  one  and  the  same  andro- 
gynous sexual  apparatus,  so  that  the  closely  related  sexual  cells  produced  side 
by  side,  compelled  to  exercise  their  functions  at  different  limes»  and  thus  cannot 
act  together.  The  male  cells  must  therefore  unite  with  the  female  ones  of 
another  androgynous  sexual  apparatus.  This  is  very  generally  the  case  with 
the  flowers  of  Angiosperms,  as  well  as  with  most  Fern-prothallia  and  those 
Characeae  which  are  not  dioecious,  where,  although  the  oogonium  arises  close 
beside  the  antheridium,  it  attains  sexual  maturity  later  than  the  latter  (very 
conspicuous  for  example  in  NikUa  flexilis). 

In  the  case  of  the  dichogamous  flowers  of  Phanerogams^  insects  arc  employed 
for  the  transference  of  the  poUen  on  to  the  stigma  of  other  flowers,  and  for  this 
purpose  special  mechanisms  exist  in  the  floral  organs :  we  shall  examine  these 
later  on.  In  the  dichogimous  Nitellas  and  Fern-prothallia  the  movement  of  the 
antherozoids  sufliccs,  the  close  growth  of  the  plants  promoting  their  access  to 
archegonia  of  neighbouring  prothallia,  or  to  the  oogonia  on  other  leaves  of  the 
Nitella,  or  even  of  other  plants.  Whether  dichogamy  exists  in  the  case  of  the 
Algae  above  mentioned,  and  some  Muscineas,  is  questionable,  but  at  any  rate  the 
possibility  is  given,  by  means  of  the  motility  of  the  antherozoids  and  other 
conditions  which  here  prevail»  that  they  come  in  contact  with  the  oospheres  of 
otlier  plants  or  of  other  branches  of  the  same  plant. 

In  the  Angiosperms  however,  in  addition  to  the  frequent  dichogamy,  quite 
otlier  arrangements  also  occur  which  have  exclusively  the  object  of  accomplishing 
the  transference  of  the  pollen  of  hermaphrodite  plants  w*ith  the  aid  of  insects  to 
the  stigma  of  other  flowers,  or  even  of  the  flowers  of  other  plants.  In  most 
Orchideae,  Asclepiadeae,  Viola^  &c.,  the  sexual  organs  of  each  individual  flower 
are  developed  simultaneously,  it  is  true,  but  at  the  time  of  sexual  maturity  there 
are  mechanical  arrangements  which  prevent  the  pollen  coming  on  to  the  stigma 
of  ihe  same  flower  {Herkogamy)\  it  must  be  transferred  to  other  flowers  by 
in»ects. 

In  other  cases,  as  in  CoryJalis  cava  (pointed  out  by  Hildebrand)  the  pollen 
actually  falls  on  tlie  stigma  of  the  same  flower,  but  it  is  here  without  effect,  and 
it  is  only  effectual  in  fertilisation  when  it  is  transferred  to  the  stigma  of  another 
flower,  and  only  completely  so  if  it  is  carried  to  the  flowers  of  another  plant  of 
the  Bame  species.  This  plant,  therefore*  is  only  morphologically  androgynous  : 
physiologically  it  is  dioecious.  The  Orchid  Onadium  mkrochilum  behaves 
similarly,  according  to  John  Scott,  in  so  far  as  the  poUen  placed  on  the  stigma 
of  the  same  flower  does  not  fertilise  it,  while  it  is  able  to  fertilise  another  indivi- 
dual, and  also  that  the  female  organ  is  fertilised  by  foreign  pollen.  Pollen  and 
stigma  of  the  same  flower  are  thus  functionally  capable,  but  only  for  the  organs 
of  a  foreign  flowen  Similar  relations  Mere  observed  by  Gärtner  in  Lobtha 
fuignis  and   Vrrbasatm  nigrum ^  and  by  Fritz  M  tiller  m  Bignoiiias, 
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No  less  remarkable  is  Hekroitylism^  in  connection  with  the  mulual  Ux^ 
sation  of  different  plants  of  the  same  spedea  with  androgynous  flowers.  7k 
individuals  of  the  same  plant  in  this  case  differ  as  regards  their  sexual  orgiwt 
the  one  individual  forms  exclusively  flowers  with  a  long  style  (elevated  st^nl 
and  short  filaments  (depressed  anthers),  the  other  individual  on  the  contxvj. 
flowers  with  depressed  stigma  and  elevated  anthers;  we  have  in  this  case,  thm, 
in  the  same  species  of  plant  individuals  with  macrostylous  and  others  «ith 
microstylous  flowers.  Examples  are  Unum  per  mm  ^  Primula  sinensis  and  olber 
Primulaceae.  The  case  also  occurs,  however,  as  in  many  species  of  Oxaiii  and 
in  Lythntm  Salicaria,  that  three  degrees  of  length  of  the  sexual  organs  are  met 
with  in  the  flowers  of  three  sj^^cimcns  of  the  same  species ;  in  additioD  lo  ihoae 
with  macrostylous  and  those  with  microstylous  flowers,  there  is  found  also  oeac 
with  mesostylous  flowers.  Now  in  these  cases  of  heterosiylism  Darwin  ami 
Hildebrand  have  demonstrated  that  fertilisation  is  only  possible  (Linum  ptrtmm\, 
or  at  any  rale  only  has  the  best  result,  when  the  pollen  of  the  macrostyloos 
flowers  is  transferred  to  the  microstylous  stigma  of  another  plant,  and  the  pollen 
of  the  microstylous  flowers  to  the  macrostylous  stigma  of  another  planL  \\*hcrc 
three  lengths  of  the  styles  occur,  fertilisation  is  most  successful,  according  to  the 
same  rule  extended,  when  the  pollen  is  transferred  to  that  stigma  which,  in 
another  flower,  stands  at  the  same  level  as  the  anthers  from  which  the  fiolleti  a 
derived. 

While  in  the  numerous  diclinous  and  dichogamous  Phanerogams»  and  in  tbo«9 
to  be  mentioned  below,  insects  carry  the  pollen  of  one  flower  to  the  stigma  of 
another,  it  occurs  but  relatively  seldom  that  the  pollination  of  one  flower  by  anocber 
is  also  accomplished  without  the  aid  of  insects ;   e.  g.  in  some  Urticacese,  such  as 
PiUa,  and  Moreae,  such  as  Broussomtia,  where  the  anthers  flying  suddenly  from  the 
bud  scatter  their  light  pollen  in  the  air  as  delicate  clouds  of  dust,  which  is  blows 
to  the  female  organs  of  other  flowers.     Still  more  simple  is  the  case  of  the  Rjne 
the   flowers  in   the  ears  of  tlie    Rye   open    singly,  mostly  in    the    morning, 
the  rapidly  elongating   filaments   thrust  the   mature   anthers  out  of   the   glutnes 
the  anthers  then  bang  down  on  the  long  filaments,  and  at  once  open  and  let  the 
heavy  pollen   fall.      It   falls  on    to  the  stigmas   of  flowers   standing   lower   down 
on   the   same   spike   or    on    neighbouring    spikes»   the   swinging   of   ihe    haulmf 
in  the   wind    promoting  the   process.      Rimepau  has  shown,  moreover,  that    the 
Rye  is  *  self-sterile,*  that  the  individual   flower  can  fertilise   neither   itself  nor  ibc 
different  flowers  of  an  ear,  nor  can  the  different  ears  of  one  and  the  same  phut 
pollinate   one   another  with    success,  although   no    mechanical    hindrance   to   this 
exists. 

Considering  the  effort  so  clearly  expressed  among  tlie  Cr}'ptogams,  and  stÜ 
more  among  the  Phanerogamsi  to  avoid  fertilisation  \siihin  the  same  bi-sesual  appaiatus 
(self- fertilisation)  it  is  a  very  striking  fact  that  among  the  Angiosperms  sevcfll 
plants  occur  which  form  t\*o  kinds  of  androgynous  flowers,  namely,  large  ones  which 
are  generally  accessible  to  fertilisation  by  the  pollen  of  other  flowers,  and  small» 
more  or  less  abortive  and  occasionally  subterranean  {cUisi(^amom)  flowers,  «hicfa 
never  open,  and  the  pollen  of  which  sends  its  lubes  directly  from  the  anthers  xt> 
the  stigma  and  fertilises  the  ovules ;  we  have  here,  therefore,  oa  the  same  individinJ 
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plant,  flowers  of  which  the  one  kind  are  accessible  to  foreign  pollitiation,  the 
others  exclusively  to  self-pollination.  This  is  the  case,  for  example  in  Oxalis 
aLthsil/üf  where  the  small  flowers  concealed  in  the  soil  appear  when  the  large 
flowers  are  already  ripening  their  fruits ;  further  in  Im/Hj/iens  noli  me  langen^ 
Lumium  ampUxicauU^  Specularm  fytrfoliata  and  many  species  of  Viola  ( K.  odorata^ 
ehlior,  canina,  mirabilis^  &c,),  Ruellia  clandcstina,  in  several  Papilionace» 
{Amphicarpaa^  Voattäseia),  Commelirta  hittgalttistSj  &c.  Where  in  these  cases  the 
large  typically  developed  flowers  are  fertile,  crossings  with  other  flowers  of  the 
same  species  can  and  must  occur  at  least  occasionally  in  the  course  of  ihe  generation, 
and  then  the  small  aborted  self- fertilising  flowers  ajipear  more  as  an  accessory 
arrangement,  llie  purpose  and  importance  of  which  is  quite  unknown;  but  it  is 
remarkable  and  apparently  contradictory  to  the  general  rule  that  the  large  typical 
flowers  have  occasionally  a  tendency  to  be  barren  (species  of  Viola)  or  are 
entirely  infertile  (Voamfzaa),  so  that  the  reproduction  in  such  cases  depends 
chiefly  or  alone  on  the  self- fertilising  abnormal  flowers. 

In  other  cases,  as  in  most  Fomariacese,  Canna  indica^  Salvia  Mrla^  Linum 
usiAi/issimum,  Draba  vtrmii  Brassiest  Mapa,  Oxalis  micrantha  and  O,  srnsihva^  the 
pollen,  in  virtue  of  the  position  of  the  sexual  organs,  comes  (according  to 
Hildcbrand)  directly  on  to  the  stigina  of  die  same  flower,  and  is  also  eflective; 
but  in  such  cases,  since  the  flowers  are  visited  by  insects,  an  occasional  crossing 
with  other  flowers  is  at  least  not  avoided.  Even  among  the  Orchideae,  where 
the  most  astonishing  mechanisms  for  the  avoidance  of  self-fertilisation  occur, 
the  case  is  found  in  Cephalanthtra  grandtßora,  according  to  Darwin,  that  the 
pollen-grains  send  their  tubes  out  from  the  anther  into  the  stigma;  from 
Darwin's  experiments,  however,  the  yield  of  good  seeds  is  smaller  when  the 
plants  are  left  to  this  self-fertilisation  alone,  ihan  when  they  are  exposed  to 
crossing,  to  pollination  with  foreign  pollen,  by  the  aid  of  insects. 

It  comes  out  in  the  fertilisation  of  flowers  more  than  in  any  other  case,  how 
closely  the  structure  of  the  organ  is  adapted  to  perfectly  definite  vital  relations 
of  the  plant,  and  to  the  fulfilment  of  perfectly  definite  functions.  Each  plant 
has  its  own  special  mechanisms  to  ensure  the  transference  of  the  pollen  to  the 
stigma  of  another  flower.  It  is  thus  impossible  to  say  much  of  a  general  nature ; 
but  the  following  pouils  may  be  noticed. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  insects  effect  the  transference 
of  the  pollen  involuntarily  and  unknowingly,  as  they  seek  the  nectar  of  the  flowers 
which  is  (for  this  purpose)  secreted  deep  down  in  the  base  of  the  flower;  flowers 
which  are  not  visited  by  insects,  and  the  Cr)ptogams  which  do  not  need  tliem, 
excrete  no  nectar. 

The  position  of  the  nectaries,  usually  deep  down  in  the  base  of  the  flower, 
as  well  as  the  size,  form,  position,  and  often  also  the  movements  of  the  floral 
organs  during  the  period  of  pollination,  are  always  so  calculated  that  the  insect, 
and  this  often  of  a  particular  species,  must  assume  a  particular  position  and  make 
definite  movements  wlicn  seeking  the  nectar,  so  that  the  pollen-masses,  hang  on 
to  its  hairs,  feet  or  proljoscis,  and  it  then,  by  assuming  the  same  positions  in 
another  flower  is  bound  to  wipe  it  off"  on  to  the  stigma.  In  the  case  of  dichoga- 
inous  flowers,  the  movements  of  the   stamcos   and  the  style   or  siigmatic  lobes 
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come  in  as  additional  aids.  These  movements  are  oflen  of  such  a  kind  that  at  « 
certain  time  the  opened  anthers  assume  the  same  position  in  the  flower 
the  Stigmas  in  a  receptive  condition  have  at  another  time,  so  that  the  insect 
the  same  movement,  brings  the  same  part  of  its  body  in  the  one  flower  into 
tact  with  the  opened  anthers,  in  the  other  with  the  receptive  stigfmas,  aod 
•wipes  off  on  to  the  latter  the  pollen  which  hangs  on  to  that  part  of  its  body*  TT« 
same  principle  is  also  employed  in  the  case  of  heterostylous  flowers,  in  so  far  thai 
here  the  pollination  is  most  successful  when  anthers  and  stigmas  which  occupy 
the  same  (permanent)  position  in  the  diflereni  flowers,  co-operate  with  the  aid  of 
insects. 

In   addition,  however,  there   are    most   manifold,   often    perfectly    astou 
mechanical  adaptations  to  ensure   the   transference  of  the    pollen    by  the 
insects.     A  few  examples  may  now  be  cited  in  illustration. 

(i)  Dichogamous  plants  are  either  protandrous  or  protogynous.  In 
former  the  stamens  are  developed  first,  and  their  anthers  dehisce  at  a  time  wiien 
the  stigmas  are  still  undeveloped  and  not  yet  receptive  for  polhnation :  the 
stigmatic  surfaces  do  not  open  until  later,  mostly  not  until  the  pollen  from  tbe 
anthers  of  the  same  flower  has  been  borne  away  by  insects,  so  that  they  can 
only  then  be  pollinated  by  the  pollen  of  yoimger  flowers.  This  is  true  of  species 
of  Geranium  J  Pelargonium^  Epihhium,  Afaiva^  the  Umbel  liferaj,  Composioe» 
Campanulaceae,  Lobeliacese,  Digiialis  and  others.  The  observation  of  these 
points,  and  also  of  the  movements  of  stamens  and  stigmas  mentioned  above,  is 
so  easily  accomplished  in  these  cases,  e,  g.  Geranium,  AUhna^  that  a  detailed 
description  scarcely  appears  necessary.  In  the  case  of  protogynous  dichoganom 
flowers,  the  stigma  is  receptive  at  a  time  when  the  anthers  of  the  same  Aower 
are  not  yet  ripe ;  when  these  dehisce  later,  and  allow  the  pollen  to  escape,  the 
stigma  has  been  already  pollinated  by  pollen  from  a  distance,  or  has  even  aheady 
withered  and  fallen  off  (e.  g.  Parittaria  diffusa).  The  pollen  of  this  flower  can 
therefore  only  be  employed  for  younger  flowers;  this  is  the  case  in  Scröpktäarm 
nodosdy  Afandragora  vernalis,  Sropolia  airopoides^  Plantago  mtdia^  Lusaia  /iiKuM, 
Anihoxanthum  odoraium,  and  others  (Hildebrand).  Among  protogynous  dicho- 
gamous  flowers  Aristohchia  Ckmatitis  is  distinguished  by  specially  conspicuous 
and  peculiar  adaptations. 

Fig»  45*-^  shows  a  young  flower  in  longitudinal  section;  the  stigmatic 
surface  n  is  just  ready  for  fertilisation,  but  the  anthers  are  still  closed.  A  small 
fly  /*,  which  has  brought  on  its  back  a  heap  of  pollen  from  an  older  flower,  has 
just  penetrated  through  the  narrow  throat  of  the  flower,  and  is  roaming  about 
in  the  flask-like  enlargement  k.  Not  uncommonly  six  to  ten  such  flies  may  be  found 
in  a  flower :  they  are  imprisoned  and  cannot  escape,  because  the  throat  r  of  the 
flower  is  beset  like  a  trap  with  long  motile  hairs,  which  ofler  no  hindrance  to 
the  entrance  of  the  flies,  but  bar  the  passage  out  as  in  a  weir-basket  While  the 
insect  is  thus  wandering  around  the  cavity,  it  brings  its  pollen-laden  back  in  con- 
tact with  the  stigmatic  surface,  and  pollinates  it,  in  consequence  of  which  ih^ 
sdgmaiic  lobes  curve  upwards,  as  in  Fig.  451  B  n.  As  soon  as  this  has  lakcii 
place,  the  anthers,  which  have  been  closed  hitherto,  dehisce,  and  become  freely 
accessible,  at  the  same   time,  by  the  change  in   the   stigma,  and  by  the  collapse 
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of  the  hairs  at  the  base  of  the  enJargement,  which  now  widens;  the  flies, 
having  deposited  on  the  stigmatic  surface  the  pollen  which  they  brought  with 
tliem,  can  now  therefore  creep  under  to  the  open  anthers  where  the  pollen  of 
the  latter  becomes  attached  to  tliem.  About  this  time,  moreover,  the  throat  r  of 
the  flower  has  also  become  passable  from  within  ;  the  trap-like  hairs  in  it  having 
perished  and  dried  up  as  a  result  of  the  polU nation  of  the  stigma.  The  insect, 
laden  with  the  pollen  of  this  flower,  can  now  escape,  and,  in  spite  of  its  late 
experience,  it  again  forces  its  way  into  a  younger  flower,  there  to  give  up  to  the 


FtC  4SP^~^^rui«Jackt0  CttmatHit,  rorttoii  of  «tem  M  with 
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Still  receptive  stigma  the  pollen  it  has  brought  with  it.  While  the  above  changes 
are  going  on  in  the  inierior  of  the  flower,  the  latter,  moreover,  alters  its  position, 
So  long  as  the  stigma  in  the  young  flower  is  still  receptive,  the  pedicel  is  erect, 
and  the  perianth  open  outwards  (Fig.  450  1,  i>),  presenting  to  the  flies  a  hospitably 
open  door;  but  as  soon  as  they  have  accomplished  the  pollination  of  the  stigma, 
the  pedicel  bends  sharply  downwards  at  the  base  of  the  ovary,  and  when  the 
flies,  again  laden  with  pollen,  have  flown  away  from   the   flower,  the  banner-like 
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Jobe  of  the  corolla  {B,  Fig.  451)  closes  over  the  mouth  of  the    throat,  stof)|)ifif 
the  entrance  to  the  flies,  which  have  now  nothing  more  to  do  here, 

(2)  Flowers  with  simultaneous  dehiscence  of  stigmas  and  anthers^  but  to 
which  self-pollination  is  rendered  impossible  or  difficult  hj  the  position  of  the 
organs,  and  by  mechanical  obstructions.  The  transference  of  the  fxiUeD  00  to 
the  stigroa  is  here  also  usually  dependent  upon  insects,  mostly  so  that  a  siigixii 
can  only  be  pollinated  by  the  pollen  of  another  flower  j  occasionally  boweN^r, 
(as  in  the  Asdepiadea?)  pollination  by  the  pollen  of  the  same  flower,  in  addition 
to  that  from  a  distance,  is  not  excluded  entirely.  The  adaptations  here  are 
extraordinarily  manifold,  and  sometimes  so  complicated  that  their  explanation  can 
only  be  detected  by  means  of  close  research,  To  this  sub-di\ision,  for  instance, 
belong  the  species  of  Iris,  Crocus,  Pidicuian's,  many  Labiates ;  also  Melascomacae, 

Passiflorcae,  and  Papilionaceae.     Among  the  most  mter* 
J  esting  are  the  Asclepiadea?.  where  these  relations,  how- 

ever, can   only  be  explained  with  the  aid  of  humeroits 
figures  and  prolix  descriptions. 

The  mechanism  for  the  avoidance  of  scll-fcr.i 
and  for  the  ensuring  of  crossing  between  diflTercnc  i  ..  '- 
of  the  same  species  is  unusually  elegant  and  easilj  com- 
prehended in  tlie  case  of  Sahia  prainisis  (the  Meadow 
Sage)  and  some  other  species  of  this  genus.  Fig.  452  A 
shows  a  flower  of  this  species  seen  from  the  side,  n 
being  the  bilobed  receptive  stigma,  and  the  position  of 
one  of  the  two  stamens  being  indicated  by  means  of  a 
dotted  line  within  the  upper  Up  of  the  corolla.  If  a 
needle  is  pushed  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow  into  tbc 
throat  of  the  flower,  both  the  stamens  spring  forward 
as  at  ^  tf.  If  a  Bee  does  the  same  with  its  proboscis» 
striving  to  obtain  honey  thence,  the  dehiscing  anthers 
strike  it  on  the  back  and  there  deposit  their  pollen  at 
a  definite  spot ;  on  the  insect  coming  into  the  same 
position  on  another  flower,  it  rubs  its  pollen-laden  back 
FtG.45>.  against  the  stigma  and  pollinates  it.     The  cause  of  the 

springing  forward  of  the  anther  is  sufllciently  clear  from 
^•g»  45^  ^;  ^^re  are  shown  the  short  true  filaments  yy  fixed  by  their  bases  on 
to  the  sides  of  the  throat  of  the  flower,  and  supporting  the  long  connectives  r  x^ 
which  can  be  swung  to  and  fro  about  the  points  of  attachment.  Only  the  upper  long 
ihin  arm  of  each  connective  c  bears  a  half-anther  a,  the  lower  short  arm  at  x 
being  devoid  of  any  anther,  and  so  connected  with  Üiat  of  llie  other  stamen,  that  the 
two  logetJier  form  a  sort  of  lounging-chair.  If  then  the  honey-seeking  proboscis 
of  a  Bee  strikes  this  apparatus  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  the  short  arm  of 
the  connective  is  driven  down  and  the  upper  arm  c  is  moved  forwards. 

The  impossibility  of  self-fertilisation  in  Viola  Iricolar  depends  ui>on  mechanical 
arrangements  of  quite  a  dilTerent  kind.  Fig.  453  A  and  B  illustrate  the  position  and 
arrangement  of  the  floral  parts  in  this  case.  The  base  of  the  fiower  is  invested  by  the 
floral  leaves,  and  completely  filled  up  by  the  anthers  and  the  ovar>'  which  ibcy  surrouiifi» 
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with  the  exception  of  the  saccate  appendage  (spur)  of  the  lower  petal,  in  which  the 
nectar  excreted  by  the  appendages  of  the  two  lower  stamens  collects.  The  entrance 
to  this  nectary  thus  situated  behind  the  sexual  organs  is  only  accessible  through  a 
deep  furrow  beset  with  hairs,  in  the  lower  petal;  the  lateral  and  upper  petals 
converge  in  front  of  the  ovary  surrounded  by 
the  anthers,  and  over  this  channel  in  such  a 
way  that  the  entrance  is  quite  blocked  by  the 
head  of  the  stigma  ft  (in  B).  This  head  is 
situated  on  a  flexible  style  {gr  in  C)  and  is 
hollow»  and  it  o}x^nB  by  means  of  a  hole  turned 
towards  the  hairy  channel  on  the  lower  petal :  the 
posterior  lower  margin  of  this  opening  is  provided 
with  a  lip-like  afipendage.  The  anthers  dehisce 
spontaneously,  and  the  pollen  collects  below  and 
behind  the  head  of  the  stigma,  and  forms  a 
yellow  dust  between  the  hairs  of  the  channel 
mentioned  above.  An  insect  carrying  pollen 
from  another  flower  on  its  prol>o$cis,  pushes  the 
latter  beneath  the  stigma -head,  tlirough  the 
channel  and  f>ehind  into  the  nectary  in  order  to 
suck  the  honey ;  by  this  means  the  foreign  pollen 
hanging  to  the  proboscis  is  wiped  off  on  to  the 
lip  of  the  stigma -head,  and  it  at  once  sticks 
to  the  viscid  stigmatic  fluid  filling  the  ca\ily 
of  the  stigma -head,  and  subsequently  sends 
its  pollen-tubes  down  the  canal  of  the  style. 
Meanwhile,  as  the  insect  is  sucking  the  nectar 
in  the  spur  behind,  the  pollen  of  this  flower 
lying  in  the  canal  behind  the  stigma- head  be- 
comes attached  to  the  proboscis,  and  when  the 
latter  is  withdrawn  this  attached  pollen  does 
not  come  in  contact  with  the  stigmatic  fluid, 
because  the  lip  is  drawn  forwards  by  the  move- 
ment of  the  proboscis,  and  covers  the  opening 
of  the  Btigma-hcad  from  behind  and  below. 
The  pollen  which  it  takes  with  it  from  this 
flower  is  then  wiped  off"  in  the  manner  already 
indicated  (by  the  pushing  in  of  the  proboscis) 
on  the  opening  of  the  stigma -head  in  another 

flower.  If  the  insect  were  lo  insert  its  proboscis  repeatedly  into  the  nectary  of 
the  same  flower  the  pollen  of  the  latter  would  thus  come  into  the  opening  of  its 
own  stigma ;  but  insects,  as  Hildebrand  noticed,  generally  do  not  do  this  (and 
the  same  elsewhere)  but  only  enter  once,  suck  the  nectar,  and  then  visit  another 
flower.  It  is  easy  to  imitate  the  manipulations  of  the  insects,  and  to  fill  the  atig- 
inatic  cavity  with  pollen  (from  its  own  or  another  flower)  by  pushing  a  gh? 
needle  into  tlie  channel  under  the  stigma-head  and  then  withdrawing  it 


MTCtUm  itf  flower  (lui.  ktxe|.  ^thc  freed  avnry 
nnd  itnthcn,  Ui«  former  alrcsidy  ferulU«d 
and  swollen  ;  the  fiUmenls  arc  ruptured  «id 
the  uither»  c»Ti«d  ftirwtfd  by  the  itrowing' 
Ovary.     C  ihc  cdpltate  stiifnUt  with  its  opcujng 

*  »nd  Up  //  :  rr  the  »t  j1*  (tnaffnlfiefQ.  iu:\t*l ; 
Ii  appcntUifC  *i  bate  of  t«t>al ;  r  pet«! ;  ft 
hottow  spur  of  the  lower  petal — it  act»  «A  A 
receptacle  for  the  nectar  jyV  the  appendages 
on  the  two  lower  «aincni— ihey  pr^iject  Into 
the  »pur  aoil  accor  ling  to  Ilildebrand  »ecrrte 
like  utctn,  *  afltber» ;  «  »ti^niu ;  *'  bract  on 
iower  peduncle  D  traniverac  Kctwn  of 
ovarjr  with  thre«  placent«!  //  and  the  orulet 
il^,     E  twtsvo««   MBction  ot  an  immature 
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The  adaptations  for  cross-pollination  in  most  Orchids,  as  various  as  ihey  are 
coraplicated  and  ingenious»  have  been  described  in  detail  by  Darwin  in  the  book  cited 
above.  One  of  the  simpler,  and,  in  its  main  features,  commoner  cases  is  prescnied  by 
Epipactis  latifolia,  and  may  be  here  shortly  described.  At  the  time  when  the  sexual 
organs  are  mature,  the  flower,  in  consequence  of  a  twisting  of  the  pedicel,  stands  ao 
that  what  is  properly  the  posterior  of  the  six  perianth-leaves  hangs  forwards  and 
downwards  \  its  basal  portion  is  deepened  like  a  bowl  and  thus  transformed  into  a 
receptacle  for  the  nectar  which  it  produces  itself  (Fig»  454  B^  D^  l).  The  scxoaJ 
apparatus,   borne   by   the   Gynostemium    S  (in   C)  projects  obliquely    ovtfr    ih» 

nectary;  the  stigma  forms  a  disk  with  several 
lobes  and  is  deepened  and  viscid  in  the  centre, 
its  surface  being  bent  obliquely  over  the  de- 
pression of  the  labellum.  Right  and  left,  abore, 
to  the  sides  and  behind  the  stigma,  are  situated 
the  two  aborted  glandular  stamens  xx\  above 
the  stigma,  hanging  over  like  a  roof,  is  the 
single  fertile  anther,  which  is  rather  large  and 
is  in  its  turn  roofed  over  by  its  ctishioQ-Uke 
connective  {en).  The  side-walU  of  the  two 
halves  of  the  anther  spring  open  longttudtnallf 
lo  the  right  and  left,  so  that  the  pollen-masses 
are  partially  freed;  the  pollen-grains  are  con- 
nected together  by  means  of  a  viscid  maiertaL 
In  the  middle  in  front  of  the  anther  and  above 
the  stigmatic  surface  is  found  the  so-called  roe- 
tcllum  h,  a  peculiarly  metamorphosed  portion 
of  the  body  of  the  stigma  (cf,  Ä);  the  tissue 
of  the  rostellum  is  converted  into  a  viscid  sub- 
stance which  is  covered  only  by  a  tliio  mem* 
brane.  The  flower  of  Kpipa^hs  left  lo  itself 
does  not  gel  fertilised,  for  the  pollen-masses 
do  not  spontaneously  fall  out  of  the  anthers,  and 
even  if  they  did  would  not  come  on  to  the 
stigmatic  surface:  they  must  be  removed  by 
insects  and  transferred  to  the  stigma  of  another 
flower.  The  manner  in  which  this  is  accom- 
plished may  be  rendered  clear  with  the  aid  of 
a  sharp-pointed  lead -pencil.  On  pushing  tlie 
point  under  the  stigmatic  surface  in  the  direction  of  the  base  of  the  labelluin,  arid 
then  pressing  it  a  little  on  the  rostellum,  and  again  withdrawing  it  slowly,  in  the 
same  position  (/)),  the  viscid  mass  of  the  rostellum — the  adhesive-disc — remains 
sticking  to  the  pencil,  with  the  adherent  pollen- masses.  These  latter  are  now 
completely  extracted  from  the  two  anther-halves  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  pencil^ 
as  shown  in  E  and  F.  If  the  pencil-point  together  wth  the  pollinia  are  again 
pushed  into  another  flower  in  the  direction  of  the  base  of  the  labellum,  the  polUnia 
necessarily  come  in  contact  with  the  viscid  portion  of  the  stigmatic  surface  and  stick 
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Fig.  454— f/^^K/u  l^ififttA  (an  OrchiilK  A 
t&nifitudliuü  »ectlon  uf  a  4ot*er-liud.  B  hewty-op«ued 
Aowtr  after  removal  cf  tK*  perianth  CJfcept  the  Ubcl' 
luni  /.  C  «cxual  apparatiu  afe«r  th«  r«niavjil  itf  aU  Ibe 
pcrUn  til -lobes — wren  from  in  front  and  bclnw.  D  as 
9 :  the  point  of  a  pencil  U  Enserted  after  (be  Buuuker 
'Of  ÜhD  pratMacia  of  an  Insect ;  E  and  F  pencU'point 
.  «Ml  polliiiiBattaclwd.  /K  ovary ;  /  tabdlom,  the  bag- 
Vfc«  depnsMkta  of  which  functioa»  as  a  occlafy :  f*  the 
n»*  i  "*  t^<  conbcciive  of  ihc  one  feitlla 
- ;  /  poUin ta ;  h  the  ra»teituiii ;  :<  x  t  he  two  abor« 
live  LatenJ  gUs<Mikfi  itunetui  C  iiu«Rioa  of  the 
tecbcd  bbcUum.    .5^  (in  C)  Ibe  gynoateiulum. 
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fast  there ;  on  again  withdrawing  they  remain  fixed  there,  wholly  or  partly  torn  away 
from  the  pencil.  In  virtue  of  the  form  and  position  of  the  parts  of  the  flower, 
then,  an  insect  which  settles  on  the  anterior  portion  of  the  labellum  can  creep 
down  into  the  base  of  the  nectary  without  touching  the  rostellum;  on  creeping 
out  after  sucking  the  nectar  it  strikes  against  it  and  takes  away  the  poUinia  with 
it.  On  creeping  into  a  second  flower  these  pollinia  come  on  to  the  viscid  stigmatic 
surface  and  there  remain  fixed.  In  some  other  Orchids  the  relations  are  far  more 
complicated. 

(3)  In  flowers  which  are  pollinated  by  insects,  the  mature  pollen  must  often 
remain  lying  in  the  already  dehisced  anthers  for  some  time  before  it  is  removed ; 
during  this  period  it  must  neither  be  dispersed  by  the  wind  nor  moistened  by  rain  or 
dew.  Numerous  and  very  various  adaptations  therefore  exist  for  the  protection  of  the 
pollen,  further  details  as  to  which  are  given  by  Kemer  in  his  work  *  Die  Schuizmiiiel 
des  Pollens y  (Innsbruck,  1873). 
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THE  OBJECT  OF  FERTILISATION.     APOGAMY». 

There  are  many  plants  which,  like  Mammals,  Birds,  and  other  highly  organised 
animals,  reproduce  themselves  exclusively  in  the  sexual  way  because,  in  the  normal 
course  of  life  at  least,  no  other  mode  of  reproduction  is  open  to  them ;  these  com- 
prise the  majority  of  the  Conifers,  especially  the  Firs  and  Araucarieaj,  and  among  the 
flowering-plants  probably  also  many  Palms,  our  cereals.  Flax,  Hemp,  Gourd,  and 
many  others,  and  some  are  certainly  to  be  found  among  the  Cryptogams. 

The  great  majority  of  plants,  however,  have  abundant  opportunity  of  multiph-ing 
and  reproducing  themselves  otherwise  than  by  means  of  sexual  organs.  Among  the 
Cryptogams  indeed  we  may  leave  the  spores  proper  out  of  consideration,  since  it  is  very 
generally  the  case  that  gemmae,  conidia,  or  other  segregating  portions  of  the  shoot  are 
formed  in  the  alternation  of  generations  both  before  and  after  fertilisation ;  and  a  very 
large  number  of  Phanerogams,  especially  those  provided  with  runners,  bulbs,  tubers, 
subäerial  gemmae  of  the  most  various  kinds,  for  though  they  produce  seeds  regularly  by 
the  sexual  mode,  almost  none  of  these  ever  succeeds  in  germinating.  It  is  only  here 
necessary  to  think  of  the  Potato,  which  has  for  hundreds  of  years  continually  been 
propagated  by  its  tubers,  and  thus  by  the  asexual  mode.  There  are  in  fact,  as 
we  shall  see,  a  somewhat  large  number  of  cryptogamic  and  phanerogamic  plants 
which  have  in  the  course  of  time  either  entirely  lost  their  sexual  organs  or  have  let 
them  become  functionless,  but  which,  nevertheless,  and  sometimes  in  perfectly  astound- 
ing numbers,  multiply  and  propagate  themselves;  and  on  the  other  hand,  in 
some  cases  with  common  ubiquitous  plants,  the  development  of  sexual  organs  de- 
pends upon  favourable  conditions  rarely  met  with,  while  vegetative  propagation 
occurs  abundantly.  In  addition  to  less  known  examples  the  commonest  of  all  moulds, 
Penicillium  glaucum^  may  be  quoted  as  an  instance  ;  and  even  in  the  case  of  the 
largest  of  all  the  Fungi,  the  Hymenom}  cetes  and  Gasteromycetes  it  is,  according  to 


*  The  most  iini>ortant  publications  on  Apogamy  are : — 

Anton  De  Bary :  •  Über  apogame  Farm  und  die  Erscheinung  der  Apogamie  im  AUgttmimn  • 
(Bot.  Zeitg.,  1878). 

De  Bary:  *  Beiträge  zur  Morphologie  und  Physiologie  der  Filze*  (by  Die  Bary  and  Woronin  in 
Abhandlungen  der  Senkcnbergischen  naturforsch.  Ges.  B.  XII,  pp.  225-370,  IV.  Reihe,  1881, 
section  14.  ^  Entstehung  und  Wachsthumsursachen  von  Antheridien  und  Nebenästen''  is  particnlarlT 
worthy  of  note. 

Strasburger:  *über  die  Befruchtung  und  Zellthcilung*  (Jena,  1878,  p.  63). 
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the  view  of  the  most  prominent  mycologists,  very  probable  that  they  possess  no  sexual 
organs  whatever. 

The  cansideradon  of  this  fact,  which  we  could  easily  make  good  by  numerous 
other  examples,  leads  directly  to  ihe  question,  what  is  the  precise  object  which  Nature 
attains  by  the  production  of  sexual  organs  and  by  sexual  propagation  ? 

This  question  apf>ears  the  more  pertinent  when  we  see,  on  the  other  hand,  with 
what  care  (if  this  picturesque  expression  is  allowable)  Nature  proceeds  in  veiy  many 
cases  to  ensure  the  union  of  the  sexual  cells,  and  the  production  of  sexually  produced 
descendants  :  all  the  marvellous  adaptadons  of  Dichogamy,  Heterostylism,  Herko- 
gamy,  and  oüier  arrangements,  which  we  have  studied  with  the  aid  of  examples  in 
the  preceding  leclorc,  may  be  looked  upon  in  this  sense. 

Meanwhile,  as  De  Bary  has  already  stated  elsewhere,  we  shall  probably  have 
to  concede  that,  as  matter  of  fact,  we  simply  know  that  fertilisation  is  in  many 
cases  demonstrated  by  experience  to  be  an  indispensable  process  to  the  plants 
concerned,  in  many  other  cases  this  is  simply  not  so,  and  we  have  in  the  meantime  no 
ground  for  assuming  that  all  organisms  must  behave  similarly  in  this  respect.  This 
somewhat  unsatisfactory  conclusion.  howe\'er,  does  not  prevent  the  assumption  that 
in  the  many  cases  where  reproduction  is  regularly  attained  by  fertilisation,  special 
advantages  are  connected  with  it,  which  in  tlie  contrary  case  are  simply  attained 
in  some  other  manner,  or  perhaps  in  certain  cases  are  even  not  attained.  A  few  of 
such  probable  advantages  may  here  be  brought  forward. 

Darwin,  on  the  basis  of  the  compreJiensive  results  of  the  artificial  breeding  of 
animals  and  plants,  has  demonstrated  to  realisation  the  idea  already  expressed  by 
Sprengel,  that  in  all  sexual  reproduction  the  chief  point  is  to  ensure  the  crossing  of 
intlivitluals  of  the  same  species,  of  which  detailed  illustrations  have  been  given  in 
the  preceding  lecture.  It  also  results  from  the  experimental  investigations  of  Darwin, 
rHildebrand,  and  others,  that  just  as  so-called  incest  among  some  domesdc  animals 
results  in  the  production  of  fcwnr  feeble  descendants,  so  also  does  ihe  condnued  self- 
fertilisadon  of  androgynous  flowers»  whereas  in  like  species  of  plants  the  crossing  of 
i  different  individuals  results  in  the  production  of  vigorous  seeds.  Supported  by  Darwin's 
authority,  one  is  now  very  ready  to  suppose  that  incidental  abnormalities  or  diseased 
conditions  are  equilibraicd  by  means  of  the  sexual  intermixture,  and  are  rendered 
uninjurious  in  die  descendants.  In  addition  to  some  other  considerations,  mention 
should  here  be  made,  however,  of  the  very  large  number  of  plants  which  certainly 
maintain  themselves  asexually  through  hundreds  and  Üiousands  of  gencradons 
whhout  the  slightest  groimd  exisdng  for  supposing  that  they  are  gradually  degene- 
rated by  the  process. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  may  here  think  of  the  fact,  established  by  artificial 
hybridisation,  that,  by  means  of  the  sexual  intermingling  of  individuals  from  different 
sources,  the  variability  of  the  descendants  is  increased,  and  that  in  this  way  the  number 
of  the  different  organic  forms  may  have  gradually  been  multiplied  :  though  even  here 
also  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  formation  of  varieties  sometimes  occurs  also 
during  asexual  reproduction  ;  at  any  rale  the  majority  of  the  varieties  of  Potato  have 
probably  been  produced  asexually. 

And  nevertheless  in  all  the  suppositions  there  again  exists  the  perception  ihiat»  with 
increasing  complexity  of  organisation  both  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdonis,  the 
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sexual  organs  become  more  and  more  developed,  and  ihe  sexual  reproduclio^i 
gains  more  and  more  over  the  vegetative,  or  even  becomes  ihe  predominating 
one.  It  would  be  possible  to  believe  that  with  increasing  perfection  of  the 
organisation  a  corresponding  division  of  physiological  labour  also  is  giiren,  br 
which  the  vegetative  mode  of  reproduction  is  limited  and  the  sextial  one  simpl/ 
promoted. 

I  may  finally  notice  yet  another  observation»  which  I  have  already  expressed  in 
my  *  Textbook'  (Ed.  IV,  p.  877).  Those  Cryptogams  which  possess  pronounced 
alternation  of  generations,  particularly  the  Mosses  and  Vascular  CriT^togams,  although 
in  other  respects  belonging  to  entirely  different  t}^es,  nevertheless  illustrate  repeatedljr 
and  in  every  class  the  fact  that  the  highest  development  of  the  organisation  is  ajwajs 
attained  only  by  means  of  fertilisation.  In  the  case  of  the  Equisetums,  Ferns  and 
L^xopodiaceae  this  is  at  once  obvious  on  remembering  that  the  fu^t  generation  pro- 
duced from  the  asexual  spore,  the  prothallium,  is  usually  a  minute,  very  simple,  and 
transitory  structure,  the  life  and  importance  of  which  are  closed  with  the  ferdlisatiom 
of  the  oosphere ;  whereas  the  embryo,  originating  from  this  act  of  fertilisation*  de- 
velopes  into  a  highly  organised  plant,  a  Tree-fern,  for  instance,  &c.  In  the  case  of 
the  flosses,  it  is  true,  matters  are  different^  in  as  far  as  here  it  is  the  generation  which 
has  originated  from  the  asexual  spore  itself  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  regarding  as 
the  proper  plant :  but  on  comparing  the  forms  of  cells  and  tissues  and  the  histologic^ 
structure  generally  of  the  'Moss-fruit'  produced  by  fertilisation  with  that  of  the  Moss- 
plant,  there  can  be  no  doubt  diat  the  former  is  more  perfectly  organised  than  the 
asexually  produced  Moss-plant  itself.  In  the  case  of  the  Algae  and  Fungi  it  is  the 
same,  although  the  fact  is  not  so  easily  made  out  as  in  these  cases.  In  those  Fimgi 
in  which  a  sexual  apparatus  is  known,  the  most  perfect  product  of  the  whole  de- 
velopment proceeds  from  the  fertilisation.  The  asexual  spore  of  the  Ascon>yoet« 
gives  rise  to  the  very  simply  organised  mycelium,  and  it  is  only  after  the  act  of  fertili* 
sation  on  this  iliat  the  Fungus-fructification  with  its  complicated  structure  and  high 
organisation  arises  (see  Fig.  409,  p.  726).  and  similarly  may  be  said  of  many  Algte; 
even  in  the  case  where  the  result  of  fertilisation  is  only  a  single  cell,  an  oospore  or 
zygospore  (zygote),  this  tends  to  exhibit,  at  least  in  the  development  of  its  wall-layern, 
a  more  perfect  organisation  than  the  vegetative  parts  of  the  same  plant. 

Moreover  the  Phanerogams  or  Spermaphytes  only  apparently  contradict  the 
above  observation;  in  reaHty  they  confirm  it  In  the  most  astounding  manner. 
As  we  have  seen,  the  embryo-sac  in  the  ovule  is  the  true  macrospore,  in  which  the 
first  structure  to  arise  is  what  is  termed  the  prothallium  in  the  Vascular  Cryptogams: 
the  endosperm  is  a  physiologically  and  histologically  reduced  and  degenerated  pro* 
thallium,  of  which,  strictly  speaking,  only  the  oosphere  and  synergidae  survive  in  the 
Angiosperms,  What  we  designate  generally  the  plant  among  die  Sperroaphyla  ts  the 
sexually-produced  product,  which  also  here  has  sprung  from  the  fertilised  oosphere, 
while  the  preceding  stage  of  development,  corresponding  to  the  prothallium,  no  longer 
exists  at  all  as  an  independent  organism. 

In  conclusion  I  may  return  to  the  phenomena  of  Apogamy  already  referred  to. 
With  this  word  De  Bary  distinguishes  the  case,  partly  discovered  by  himself,  where 
asexual  reproduction  occurs  in  the  place  of  sexual  reproduction:  this  may  happen  in 
very  different  ways — for  example,  by  oospheres,  which   under   normal  conditions 
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require  fertilisation,  proceeding  to  fonn  embryos  without  it,  of  which  the  highly- 
developed  Alga  Chara  crinita  affords  the  only  established  (first  by  Alexander  Braun) 
example.  This  plant,  which  lives  at  the  bottom  of  stagnant  water,  is  met  with 
throughout  the  whole  of  North  Europe  exclusively  as  female  indinduals,  which,  how- 
ever, and  thus  without  fertilisation,  yield  abundant  and  normal  germinating  fniits.  Male 
plants  of  this  species  are  ktiown  as  isolated  specimens  from  Transylvania,  the  south 
of  France,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  ihe  Caspian  Sea,  though  their  generative  power 
has  not  been  investigated.  It  is  evident  that  Chara  cnmia,  like  all  other  Charas,  was 
formerly  sexually  propagated,  and  that  the  power  to  give  rise  to  progeny  from  the  exist- 
ing female  apparatus  even  without  fertilisation  can  only  have  appeared  subsequently. 

To  a  second  category  belong  three  cases  of  Ferns,  discovered  and  investi- 
gated by  De  Bary  himself  and  his  pupil  Farlow,  which  have  long  been  known  as 
common  garden  plajiis,  and  possess  the  remarkable  property  of  giving  rise  to  new 
Fern  plants  directly  from  the  tissue 
of  the  prolhallium  by  means  of 
simple  budding.  In  two  of  these 
Ferns  {Pkn's  crttka  and  a  garden- 
variety  of  Aipknium  filix-femina- 
cristatum)  no  archegonia  whatever 
are  developed  on  Ihe  prothallium, 
although  antheridia  occur  occasion- 
ally. In  Asplmium  fakaium^  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  found  pro- 
thailia  completely  devoid  of  sexual 
organs  and  still  capable  of  propa- 
gation by  means  of  budding,  as  well 
as  others  with  a  few  antheridia,  and 
finally  prothallia  which  bear  anthe- 
ridia and  archegonia,  but  neverthe- 
less give  rise  to  the  Fern  by  simple 
budding.  There  is  still  to  be  added 
that  in  the  three  Ferns  mentioned 
this  asexual  propagation  by  budding 
from  the  prothallium  is  the  only  mode,  and  that  no  example  of  them  was  found 
with  the  embryo  formed  from  an  oosphere,  whereas  in  very  many  other  ferns 
which  De  Bar>^  investigated  with  this  object  not  a  single  one  exhibited  apogamy. 
All  the  facts  considered,  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  even  in  the  case  of  these 
apogamous  Ferns  that  the  prothallia  formerly  gave  rise  to  normal  sexual  organs  and 
propagated  themselves  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  that  Apogamy,  the  loss  of  sexuality, 
was  only,  as  physicians  8ay,  'acquired*  subsequently,  and  perhaps  in  this  case 
it  depends  uf>on  the  fact  that  the  three  Ferns  in  question  have  been  cultivated  plants 
for  a  long  time. 

A  point  worthy  of  notice  in  the  case  of  the  Ferns  just  mentioned  is  that  the  leafy 
shoot  which  really  replaces  tlic  actual  embryo,  arises  at  that  sf)Ot  on  the  prothaUium 
where  the  archegonia  would  be  formed  in  the  normal  case.  In  this  respect  the  cases 
of  apogamy  in  some  flowering-plants  observed  by  Strasburger  resemble  them.     In 
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Funkia  ovaia  and  Allium  fragr am ^  two  common  garden  plants,  according  to  his 
investigations,  no  embryo  is  developed  from  the  actual  oosphere  in  the  embryo-sac» 
not  even  when  a  pollen-tube  may  have  happened  to  penetrate  into  the  micropyle; 
but  close  to  it  cells  of  the  nucellus  of  the  ovule  grow  out  into  the  embr3ro-sac 
and  embryos  arise  from  these  cell-proliferations.  It  is  very  probable  that  mattos 
are  quite  similar  in  the  case  of  the  Orange-tree  also,  and  in  the  case  of  one  of  the 
Euphorbiaceae  from  Australia,  C<xleh(^yne^  of  which  female  specimens  alone  occur 
with  us.  In  all  these  plants  several  embryos  are  produced  in  the  interior  of  the  em- 
bryo-sac by  budding  from  the  surrounding  tissue. 

Among  the  phenomena  of  apogamy  are  also  to  be  counted  those  cases  in  the 
flowering- plants  where,  though  flowers  are  developed,  they  are  devoid  of  true 
sexual  organs,  or  where  no  flowers  at  all  are  developed.  Here  again  the  plants  in 
question  are  chiefly  cultivated  plants.  Thus  Müller  designates  certain  Sdtamines 
and  Dioscoreae  and  also  the  Horse-radish  {Armor acta)  as  entirely  seedless,  and  De 
Bary  remarks  in  this  connection  that  also  our  (of  course  not  cultivated)  Ficaria 
and  Dmtaria  bulbt/era  but  rarely  produce  seeds;  among  the  species  of  the  genus 
Allium  (Garlic)  there  are  several  in  which  small  bulbils  arise  in  place  of  the 
flowers,  and  among  these  is  also  Allium  sativum  (the  Garlic)  in  which  no  seeds 
whatever  are  developed. 

The  view  that  such  apogamous  species  are  undergoing  extinction  is  opposed, 
and  correctly,  by  De  Bary,  with  the  remark  that  it  is  just  among  most  apoga- 
mous plants  that  an  excessive  production  of  asezually  produced  descendants  tends 
to  occur.  Sexual  propagation  is  more  than  sufficiently  replaced  by  asexual  pro- 
ductivity. 
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—  detection   and   reactions 

"in    Lichens,    393,    393,          ^^M 

Archegonimn,  465,  524,  525, 

of,  346. 

■ 

73a.  734,  736,  737,738, 

— '  disappearance     in    light, 

—  products    of,    399,    306,                 ■ 

743,  744,    747-749»  754, 

346. 

309,  3Mt  U7,  318,  357,                 ■ 

755,  760»   771-774,  788, 

—  importance  of,  325. 

403,535,763.                      ^^M 

789. 

—  metamorphoses  of,   316, 

—  chemical  metamorphoses          ^^^1 

Ar(jria  imarnata^  S3, 

346. 

of  products  of,  333.                  ^^^H 

Area   of    leaf -surface,    312, 

—  occurrence  of,  347. 

Ajtraga/uJt                                      ^^^M 

51I1  5*3- 

Asparaginesc»  55, 

—  tragacantha^  57.                             ^^^H 

—  of  wood  cell-walls,  241. 

Asparagus^  61,  685, 

AtbfruruJ  i^rnattu,  4  7  8.                     ^^^^| 

Argemone  mexicana^  175. 

—  asptr,  54 3. 

Atmosphere,  composition  o'',          ^^^H 

Arillus,  753. 

^  oßcinalij,  6r. 

393-                                 ^^H 

Arutducbia^   220,  473,  548, 

Aspects  of  vegetation,  70a, 

Atmospheric    carbon,    393,          ^^^1 

669,  79»,  793,  794- 

Asphalt,  294. 

^^M 

—  Chmatitu^  700. 

Asphyxia,  595. 

—  nitrogen,  291.                           ^^^H 

792. 

Aspuiium,  185,  471. 

—  pressure,  369.                           ^^^H 

—  i/^^,  244. 

—  Piiix-mai,    1  j,    40,    129, 

Atripiex^  640.                                  ^^^H 

Aristo  be  hicx,  180. 

421,478,780. 

—  bortenju,  299.                                ^^^^H 

Armoraeiot  802. 

—  Fi/hf-maj,  ISO. 

Attachment    of    root-hafas        ^^^| 

Aroideac,  125,  177,  '79,  181, 

—  spinuicsumy  51,  780. 

to  soil,  357,  259.                       ^^H 

»79,  335,  406,  408,  473, 

AtpUnium  caudatum^  478, 

Attraction    of   sexual  cells          ^^^H 

478,  497,  498,  704. 

—  decui latum f  478. 

one  to  another,  737,772^         ^^^H 

Aroids,    12,    114,   278,   4Ö1, 

—  —478. 

^^B 

470,490,  545,699. 

— faUatuntt  801. 

Autumn-leaves,  318,  319.              ^^^H 

—  roots  of,  24,  693,  695. 

-^ßix/rmimt,  466. 

—  -wood,    162,    330,    368,         ^^^H 

Arrested  leaves,  55,  61,  506, 

801. 

^^M 

507. 

AiNsimilating  cells,  34S. 

Auxanometcr,  556,  557, 558.        ^^H 

Artichokes,  576,  651,  652. 

^-   chlorophyll  -  corpuscles, 

^^H 

Artilk'ialceUs,  215,  275, 

316. 

Avoidance  of   self-fertili5Ki-         ^^^H 

™  cultures,  283,  386,  295. 

—  surface,  337. 

tion,  787,  790,  79«.  794-         ^^M 

—  selection,  329. 

—  tissue,  148,  535. 

^^H 

Arion  Itaiicumj  406. 

Assimilation,  226,  250,  364, 

Axial    longitudinal    section,         ^^^H 

AjarutMf  51. 

386,  389,  391,  393,  »95, 

4H-                                              ^H 

^m     806 

JNDEX. 

^^^^ 

^^H          Axillary  buds  and  bmnching, 

BtriholUtin  exceha^  334. 

Branching,    460^    470,    471.    1 

^^m                 47a>  473)  497,  499f  5oS» 

Betuia  alhoy  168. 

477,  485*   49»,  493. 

^^m          ^°^- 

-  --  184. 

—  axillary,  47a,  497,  499- 

^^H          Axis  of  growth,   481,   483, 

Bignonia<,  660,  663,  789. 

—  monopodia],  47  4, 

^^H                  4^4i  539»  545- 

—  eapreolata^  666. 

Brajjita,  159,  385,  326. 

^^^H           ^zaUa,  780» 

Bilateral  structure,  485,  489, 

—  «i^w,  546, 

^^^H            jizeUa^  461* 

490.  493,494,  504- 

—  oleraeea,  640. 

induced  by  light,  535. 

—  Ra^,  343,  560,  79?.           J 

^^^^^P 

Bindweed,  56,  548,  640,657, 

Bra:£il'nut,  334.                       M 

669,  670,  671,  676. 

Brightness,  curve  of,  305.      H 

^^          Badnariese,  604, 

Biology,  603. 

BrouJjonftia^  790.                        H 

^^^»^     Bacteria,  245,  34 3t  347,  34«, 

—  of  tendrils,  667, 

Brown  leaves«,  33t,           ^^^B 

^^^K          369,  380,  383,  384,  3H5i 

Birch,  165,  366,  370. 

Brurmamia.  370.              ^^^H 

^^^H                  604. 

Bitter  almonds,  oil  of,  342. 

—  371.                               ^^H 

^^^^^^     —  cultivation  of,  387. 

Bituminous  substances,  394. 

—  Zippeiii,  66.                     ^^B 

^^H           —forms  of,  387. 

Blackberry,  657. 

^H 

^^^H           —  pigment-,  3S7. 

Black  Poplar,  703. 

Bryonia^  658.                         ^^M 

^^^^H           —  segnnentation  of,  387. 

Bladder-Senna,  759. 

—  dioica,  57,  669,  003.         M 

^^^H            Bacterium,  387, 

Bleeding  of  wood,  266,  370. 

Bryopbylium  caijcmum^  47$.    ^ 

^^^H             Balartoffhora,  368. 

Blending  of  parenul  charac- 

Brycpsii, 84,    i©g,   335,  611, 

^^B            —  ßmgosa,  28,  63. 

ters  in  hybridisation,  779, 

613« 

^^H           Balanophorex,  63,  232,  36S, 

783. 

Btyum,  788. 

^^1                  37^7  476,  765* 

Blood-vessels,  comparison  of 

—  rDjrum,  113,  ISO. 

^^m           Balsam,  134,  175,  179,  184* 

latex-vessebi,  &c.  to,  361. 

Bubble-counting,  method  of. 

^^B               199*337,695. 

Blue  bacteria,  387. 

304. 

^^H           Balsamic  secretions,  185. 

—  Bindweed,  070. 

Buckwheat,    193,  283,  54^, 

^^^1            Balsaminex,  640, 

— -671. 

596. 

^^H           Banana,  50,  130,  510. 

-*  glass,  307. 

Buds,    4t,    186,     309.    3««, 

^^H           Barberry,  57. 

—  light,  303,  306,  311,  638, 

33>,  351,   359,   399.  405f 

^^m            Barbula,  29. 

696,  697. 

411,  418,    421,  464,  473, 

^^^1            Barium,  383. 

—  wood,  163. 

476,  481,  483,  486,  4«7. 

^^^B           Bark,    156,   t66,  336^    246, 

Blumffthachia,  675. 

494»  498»   499,   504*  5"7. 

^^m 

—  lateritia^  669, 

Sao,  535,  544,  547,  549»         , 

^^^H           —  crevices  in,  577. 

Boccom'a,  17a. 

565,706,714.                       ^ 

^^H            Bariey,   343,  344»  345?  404, 

Bog-mosses,  465. 

—  adventitious,  478.               ^1 

^m        687. 

—  -plants,  355. 

—  axillary,  473»  505,  507.       ■ 

^^^^^1            Barren  flowers,  791. 

Boietusßa-vldm,  113. 

—  dormant,  475.                       ^1 

^^^H            Basal  groM'tb,  419,  544. 

Boraginea^i3  3,  496,  497. 

—  extra-axillary,  47  3.             ■ 

^^^H            Base,  481,  482,  483,  530. 

Bordered  pits,  137,  160,  237, 

—  pseudo-endogenous,  475,  ^M 

^^^^1            Bassorin,  90,  180,  338. 

4^4,  581. 

479«                                       ■ 

^^B           Bast,  131,  145»  ^59* 

Burnet ia^  335, 

—  unfolding  of,  547«               ^M 

^^^B           —  -fibres,  160,  163,  576. 

Botr^'chium  LunariOf^» 

—  from  prothallia,  8oj.          ^M 

^^^m           Bastards,  779. 

Botrjfdium,  33,  70,  76,  431. 

Bud-scales,   464,   506,    507,       ' 

^^E^     Bean,  56,  193,  aiy,  918,  96a, 

—  granutatum,  4,  611. 

508. 

^^^^^^         363,  383,  384,  386,  300, 

604. 

Bulbils,  477,  478. 

^^^^H         309,314,           334,  337, 

Bottle-cork,  165. 

Bulbs,  43.  59.  61,  300,  jti. 

^^^^1          339*  397,  531*  539,  5^4, 

gourd,  658. 

326,  330,  33»,  135,  543» 

^^^^H          5SI1  584*  623,  626,  63t, 

Botwiea  voiuhiiis,  668,  670, 

350,  357,  566^  404,  41». 

^^^^^^H           633,  636,  638,  639,  640, 

Box,  163. 

46a,  478,  534,  565,  7»»» 

^^^^H           644,645,669,671,672, 

Bracken  fern,  60,  144,  146, 

798. 

1^^^^           691,  704,  759,  763. 

463,  471,  699. 

Bulb-scalcs.  335,  357. 

^^M           —  64S,  631,  690,  764. 

Bracts,  473. 

Butomacex,  181. 

^^m           Beech,  164,  229,  288,  493, 

Bramble,  58,  125» 

Butomui  umbetlattu,  7  58, 7*0w 

^^B                  50«$,  5'o,  53^1  763. 

Branches,  330, 677, 699,  704, 

^^759. 

^^^H           Beer-yeast,  385, 386. 

705,714- 

Buttresses    on    tree-tmufc^^j 

^^m           Beet,  34,  314*  335,  343»  157i 

—  development  of,  471. 

^HB 

^^M                 l^h  5^4,  571,576. 

—  experiments     with    cut, 

Butyric  acid,  386.             ^^H 

^^M            Beggiafoa,  387. 

377,378. 

—  ferment^itioo,  386.            ^H 

^^m            Begoniay  143. 

—  injection  of  water  into, 

BuxuSf  331.                         ^^^1 

i^H        ^  310, 489. 

379- 

Bye-products>  362«          ^^^| 

^^^H            —  cucuUatay  it 6, 

—  mechanics  of,  580,  58». 

^^^H 

^^m             —  rex, 

—  of  trees,  580. 

C.               ^^M 

^^H             Berherij,   57,  301,  396,  595, 

Branch-systems,    471,    47a, 

Cabbage,  159,  228,  264,  ifvl 

^^^^^K                    654. 

497» 

^H 

pl^^l 

I                    INDEX. 

8o7^H 

■        Cactaceae,  780, 

Carbo»,  316,  3901  3i3,  3241 

Causes  of  growth,  563,  565.         ^^^| 

■         Cacti,  510. 

382,  400,  40a. 

Cavities  of  wood,  338.                  ^^^H 

I         — shoots   of,   54,    64,    160, 

—  sources  of,  392,  294,  384. 

Ceil,  73,  113,  430,  433,  4^3)         ^^H 

5^7. 

compounds,    origin    of» 

^^H 

C^r/w,  13,116, 149,  r  59. 180, 

335. 

—  -aggregates,  77.                        ^^H 

203»  2»7,  3or,  335,473. 

destruction  of,  403. 

—  -chambers,  76,  94,  in,             ^^^B 

Csesium,  383. 

—  -dioxide,  302,    348,  264, 

—  -colony,  73.                                    ^H 

Cajopbora  lateritia^  191, 

283,  393,  301,  317,  384, 

—  -contents,  77.                            ^^^^1 

Calamine,  388. 

366,  381,  403. 

abnormal,  3 1 9.                   ^^^^| 

Ca/amujj  180,  657, 

^  amount  respired,  398, 399, 

development,  94,  433.            ^^^^| 

Calcareous  skeJetons,  290. 

—  decomposition    of,    296, 

division,  94,  97,  lor,  105,               ^H 

Calcification,  390. 

398,  299,  3031  309- 

107,  432,  43t,  434,  435,          ^^M 

Calcium  carbonate,  178. 

—  effect  of  high  percentage, 

449f  45^,  454*  743-                      ^^H 

—  oxalate,    167,    175,    177, 

3ir. 

—  —  in  hlamentous  organs,         ^^^H 

291,  320,  i&B. 

—  essential  to  form  starch, 

^^H 

• — salts,  ao2,  226,  262,  284, 

311. 

independent  of  physio-         ^^^H 

287,289,  391,  383. 

^ —  evolved    In   germination, 

logical     nature,    &c.    of          ^^^H 

—  sulphate   in    metabolism, 

397. 

organs,  433,  435.                           ^H 

335. 

—  exhalation  of,   397,  401, 

laws  of,  434,  435,  454,          ^^H 

Calendula,  642» 

402. 

^^H 

Calla  yEthicfpica^  378. 

—  germination  in  absence  of, 

—  —  rarer  in  apical-cell  than         ^^^H 

Callus,  434,  583,  58J. 

336. 

in  segments,  457.                      ^^^| 

—  of  sieve-tubes,  361* 

—  in  air,  393,  394. 

reljitions    to    growth,         ^^^| 

Calyptra,  734>  73»« 

—  local  assimilation  of,  310, 

431,  435.  437»  447.  449,               ^B 

Calyx,  757. 

—  necessary    for    assimila- 

453, 502,  577.                              ^^H 

Catiibmm,  44,  155,434,437» 

tion,  310. 

—  -families,  483,  604,  739i         ^^H 

439»  445i  477. 

—  of  respiration,  397. 

^^H 

—  fascicular,  1 57. 

—  rigor  due  to,  595, 

multiplication,  94,  433.           ^^^H 

—  of  roots,  168. 

—  volumes    absorbed^    &c,, 

"  -plate,                                       ^^^H 

ring,  I57t  4^4,  574»  582. 

297* 

republic,  73-                            ^^^| 

Cametlia,  146,  178,  397. 

Carbonic-acid,  386. 

sap,  77.  213,   319,   338,         ^^H 

—  japanka,  147. 

in  soil,  363. 

34t,  4T9i  5631  564-569»         ^^H 

Campanula,  742. 

■ —  oxide,  rigor  due  to,  595. 

573,                                            ^^H 

Campanulaceae,  171,173,793. 

Car  damme  prateniisy  478. 

Proteids  in,  333.                  ^^^H 

Canal-cells,  737,  742,  773. 

Cardinal  points  of  light,  302. 

— -skeletons,  319.                              ^H 

Cane-palms,  657. 

—  of  temperature,  &c.,  193. 

—  -wall,   73,    IM,   3T3,   J43,            ^^H 

—  -sugar,  335,  341,343,357, 

Cardkspermum^  658,  661. 

3S9,  390,  309,  413,  419,         ^^H 

363,  386,  390, 

Carduujf  651, 

433,  563-565,  567-5691       ^^H 

fermentation  of,   34  a, 

Cartx,  59. 

^^m 

349. 

Carka  papaya,  159,  173,  345, 

crystals  in,  177.                    ^^^H 

Canna,  i8l,  310,  316,  339. 

36*. 

elasticity  of,  566-568,         ^^^H 

—  indka,  79 J, 

Car  Una  acaulh^  588. 

^^H 

Caoutchouc,  172,  175,  363, 

Carmkbaelia^  55. 

filtration  through,  276,         ^^^H 

Capillaries  in  wood,  238, 

Carnivorous  plants,  J67, 

^^H 

Capillarity,  208,  243,  268. 

Carpel,  497,  758. 

imbibition  of,  208.               ^^^^1 

CapilHtJum,  429. 

CarpeUary  leaves,  758. 

—  —  pits  in,  93,  337.                   ^^H 

Capitate  hairs,  184. 

CarpinuSf  186. 

structure  of,  91.                   ^^^H 

Capsrila  buna-pastoris,  765. 

Carpogonium,  736, 

sculpture  of,  93.                    ^^^H 

Caraway,  576. 

Carrot,  34,  343. 

thickening  of,  93,  433,         ^^^H 

Carbo-hydrates,    175,    350, 

Caryophyllaccac,  780. 

—  -walls,  directions  of,  433,         ^^^H 

308,  J17,  333»  336,  339, 

Cajcarilia,  180. 

43^*  439-459-                              ^^H 

346,  361,  382,  400,  403. 

CatalpOt  51. 

—  —  pierced  by  Fungi,  390.         ^^^H 

—  as  reserve  materials,  332, 

Catharinta  undulata,  67,  734. 

-^ of  wood,  area  of,  241.         ^^^H 

—  destroyed  in  respiration, 

-  —  735. 

Cetis,  artificial,  215.                       ^^H 

402. 

Cautcrfay   70,    76»    84,    108, 

—  assimilating,  348.                       ^^^H 

—  fermentation  of,  343,  349. 

365,  435,  45ip  471,  493, 

—  daughter-,   equal   in   vo-          ^^^H 

—  in  parasites,  &c.,  373. 

495- 

lumc,  434.                                  ^^H 

—  storage  of,  335. 

—  frrtjj//b;/V7,42e,470,4e2. 

^groupings    of,   43<S,   438,         ^^H 

—  metamorphoses  of,   311, 

Cauline  vascular  bundles,  1 36. 

447,  503,  577>                             ^^H 

3^3- 

Causal  relations  of  growth, 

—  growth   of,  78,  96,  432,               ^H 

Carbonaceous  substances  in 

502. 

432,437,563,565.                    _^M 

parasites,  &c.,  373. 
^  food  of  Funifi,  384. 

Cause  of  gcotropism,  681- 

—  isolation  of,  75,                         ^^^^1 

683,697. 

—  of  wood,  338,  439.                   ^^^H 

■         Carbonate  of  lime,  179,  290, 

—  of  heliotropisin,  697. 

volume  of,  339,                 ^^^H 

^K  ^öä        m 

^P              INDEX, 

^^H          Cells,  Traube's,  2 1 5. 

Chemical    %ht-rays,    30t, 

Chlorophyll -corpuscles,  de» 

^^H          —  volume  uf,  432,  565. 

304. 

x'eJapirient  of,  31Ä. 

^^H          Cellular  structure,  73,  77. 

—  metamorphoses    of   pro- 

 from     amylopbsb^ 

^^H          — plants,  I J  6. 

ducts  of  assimilation,  333. 

316. 

^^H          —tissue,  110* 

—  processes  in  assimilatiün, 

'  disorganizaUono^]!^      | 

^^H          Cellulose,  87,  306,  390,  333, 

397.  3i4f  3J7. 

division  of,  318. 

^^H                 335»  357,  389.423. 

—  processes  in  chlorophyll. 

first  visjl>le  duogcs  ia, 

^^^H          —  degradation  of,  33S, 

315» 

315^ 

^^^H          —  as  reserve-material,  344. 

Chemistryof  chlorophyn,3  2 1 , 

pseudo-,  317. 

^^H         ^  m  Fungi,  385. 

—  of  respiration,  403. 

—  —  starch  in,  3  38. 

^^M          —starch-,  339- 

—  of  starch,  339. 

plants,  366. 

^^^H          Ccltidx,  714. 

Chenopodiaceas,  465.  640. 

Chlorosis,  385, 

^^m          Cflth,  177- 

Cbempodium  guiftoa,  124. 

Chlorotic  leaves,  a $^8, 

^^H           Centaurea^  201,  651. 

Cberntes  viridu^  537. 

Chroococcaceac,  107. 

^^^^H           • — jaceOf  653. 

Cherry,  90,  147,  763. 

CbrysospUniujn^  506.. 

^^m 

gum,  1 80. 

CbytrUiumf  604,  61 1. 

^^H          Central  cell,  754.  773-775. 

stone,  2 1 8. 

—  vcrax,  612, 

^^^H          »—  ovule,  465. 

Chestnut,  334,  493. 

Cichoraceas,  171,  173, 

^^H          Centrifugal  force,  683,  683, 

Chickory,  34. 

Cichorium  Intybuj^  7Ö,  Ä2. 

^^B                     707r 

Cbitcmonaj  cur^atOf  613. 

Cilia,  604,  605,  6  f  3,  7  JÄ-73  U 

^^^H          Cephalantbera  grandtflora^ 

Chinese  galls,  557. 

733»  734*  7-4^»   77o,  Hi 

^^H 

Chloranthy,  537. 

777. 

^^^H           Cephalaria     Itucantha^    214, 

Chlorides,  302,  384,  387. 

Cincbcna,  164. 

^^H                668. 

Chlorine,  383. 

Cinnamon,  177, 

^^H           —  procera^  543. 

—  absorption  of  by  leaves, 

Cirarat  536. 

^^^H           Crramium,  335, 

355. 

Circulating  proteids^  335. 

^^H           Ctratoptah/t  455. 

—  importance  of,  386. 

Circulation,  82,  615-4^*7. 

^^1          —  466. 

Chiorococcujf  433. 

Circumnutalion,  546,  547, 

^^^^B          Ceratonia  sUiquay  88. 

Chloroform,   rigor    due  to. 

Cijsujf  66,  871* 

^^^H           Ceratophyllum^  397. 

595. 

—  545- 

^^H           Ceratopteris  thaiUtroidts^  478, 

Chlorophyll,  63,  64,  77,  85, 

—  diJcoUr^  662. 

^^H 

194,  198,  326,  364,  389, 

Cistus,  185. 

^^^H          Oratozamia  iongifoliaf  766. 

394,  ^98,  334,  336,  375, 

Citric  acid,  328. 

^^^H           C^rcu  canademist  7  I4* 

378,  397,510,  513,766. 

Citron,  183. 

^^H           Orcus,  54,  159,  473,  780. 

—  the  agent  of  assimilation. 

Citrujy  177,  183. 

^^^H            — irn////,  178. 

399,  309,  568,  530. 

Cladodes,  55,  64,  511. 

^^^H           —  ipeciojiuiimusy  780. 

—  absorption  of  light  by,  33a» 

Cladmia  funata^  892* 

^^^^B           Cfjtrum  rojtvm,  379, 

—  in  animals,  398,  394. 

—  pyxitata,  707, 

^^^H           Cetraria  hlandtraf  707« 

—  changes  in,  319,  331, 

Cladopbora^  53. 

^^^^H           Chtttomorpba  aerea,  61 1» 

—  chemistry  of,  331. 

Cladotbrixj  387. 

^^^H          Chalk-skeletons,  390. 

—  chemical  processes  in,  315. 

Clasping  organs,  668» 

^^^H          Chamomile,  505. 

—  and   configuration,   509- 

Classification    of    ferments, 

^^^H           Cbara^  95,  320,  606. 

514* 

34». 

^^H          —  apical  cell  of,  96, 463. 

—  consequences  of  its  ab- 

— of  products  of  metabo- 

^^^H         —  ccll^division  in,  106. 

sence,  368. 

lism,  313.                             M 

^^H          Cbaraceai,  33,  85,  95,  453, 

—  development  of,  300,  533. 

Clatbrusj  438.                                 ^| 

^^H                 453i  454»  47t»  545*  608. 

—  fluorescence  of,  333. 

Clcistogamous  flowers,  7^,    ^ 

^^m         —  apogamy  of,  788,  789. 

—  functions  of,  314,  518. 

79'-                                          1 

^^^H          Cbara  cn'nita,  801. 

—  in  Lichens,  393,  514. 

Clematis,  56,  i«6,  320,  659.       ^ 

^^H           Qbeilantbei,  t86. 

—  in  thin  layers,  510,  511. 

—  'viticeÜa,  4e,  127.                   ■ 

^^^V           Cixirantbus  Cheirit  121. 

—  in  swarmspores,  603,  604. 

Climbing  leaves,  675,               ^H 

^^^H            Qbelidcniumf  173,  174. 

—  origin  of starchin, 309,3 10, 

—  organs,  658.                            ^H 

^^H           '--majuj, 

—  plants  devoid  of,  367, 

~  plants,  56,  5 1  J.  548-            H 

^^H          Chemical  action^   curve  of, 

—  reactions  of,  331. 

—  shoots,  56,  483,  489,  531,    ■ 

^^B            505* 

—  spectrum  of,  333. 
bodies,  85,  399. 

657,660,713»                       ^ 

^^H          — analysis,  388. 

Closing  oi  Bowers,  59^,  64t, 

^^H          — changes    in  germination, 

movements    due     to 

—  of  stomata,  349,                   ^y 

^H 

light,  617-631,  696. 

Clover,  653,  637.                      ^M 

^^^1         —  changes  due  to  Fungi,  369. 

—  -cells,  148. 

ClusiacesE,  183.                          ^H 

^^^H         —  compounds,  306. 

—  -corpuscles,  85,  148,  350, 

Clustersof  crystals  177,         ^| 

^^^H          «^^ — in  soil,  j6i,  387. 

385,  396,  307,  3091  3 »4, 

Coagula  of  latex,  J72.        ^^M 

^^^H          —  forces  In  the  plant,  303. 

319,  336,  638,  633,  645. 

Coal,  394,  381.                    ^^H 

^^^B         — influences,  rtgur  due  to, 

—  *-  assimilating,  316. 

Co-axial  orgaos,  451,        ^^H 

^^m 

—  —  changes  of,  320, 

Cobea,  663,                           ^^M 

INDEX. 

«09   ^H 

1         Cahea  scaniens^  56,  660, 

Competition  between  organs, 

Comum,  5  a.                                   ^^^^1 

■         Coco-nut,2i8,  373,  l75*763- 

508,  509. 

Conjugate,    399,    334,    453.         ^^H 

■          Codium,  154,  335. 

Composite,    181,   335,   343, 

733, 727, 739, 768,  789.              ^M 

■           Ct^Ubogyne^  803. 

461,  49S,  505,  572,  640, 

Conjugation,  to;,  7^5,  738-              ^H 

B          CaelobListx,  76,  84,  108,  154, 

641,  650,  763,  79*. 

730,772,776,777.                 ^M 

■                 179,  280,426,430,  S4J. 

Composition  of  atmosphere, 

Connective,  757-                                  ^H 

■         Coenobitim,  738,  730,  731. 

395. 

Constructive  materials,  336,              ^H 

■          Coffee,  763. 

—  of  latex,  363. 

339.  34^1  355,  357i  i^',               ^M 

Coiling  of  tendrils,  661-665. 

**  of  light,  302. 

411,413,508.                     ^m 

CoUbicum^  332, 

—  of  plants,  206,  390. 

—  -^  movements    of,     555,              ^H 

"  autumnale,  331,  64  t. 

—  of  seeds,  290. 

359-                                                ^1 

Cold,  rigor  due  to,  593. 

—  of  soil,  363,  387. 

Contact,  as  a  stimulus,  190,         ^^^H 

C&le9cbmte  jeutata^  115,  484. 

—  of  wood,  290. 

503,597,601,601,716.          ^^H 

Collemaceie,  90. 

Compound  hybrids,  784. 

Contents  of  cells,  77,                    ^^^H 

Collenchynia,  143,  316,  582, 

—  leaves,  53,  490,  623,  626, 

—  of  lattciferous  vcs^ls,  173.        ^^^H 

Collcters,  r24,  1S6,  381. 

629,  639,  640,  687. 

^-  of  sicve*.tubes,  325,                  ^^^H 

CoUcaJta,  316. 

—  starch-grains,  315,  337. 

Contextus  ceilulosus,  rir.             ^^^H 

—  antiquorum^  278,  280. 

Concentric     starch  -  grains, 

Continuity     of     embryonic               ^H 

Coloured  bacteria,  387. 

316,  338. 

substance,  417,  503,  767,             ^1 

lights,  303,  696,  697. 

Condensation     of    imbibed 

769.  77o<                                         ^M 

action  onswarmspores, 

water,  210. 

—  of  animaUlife,  413.                        ^H 

613. 

Conditions   of   assimilation, 

—  ol  laticiferous  vessels,  173.             ^H 

—  solutions,     experiments 

395.  396. 

—  of  tissues,  159,  457,  469,              ^M 

with,  235,  269, 

—  affecting    root  -  pressure, 

470,  475-                                        ^1 

Colouring  matters,  176,  180, 

273. 

Contractile    stamens,    mea-              ^H 

399.  3*9.  320,  328, 

—  affecting      transpiration, 

sureinents  of,  65J.                          ^H 

Colourless  plants,  380. 

246»  251. 

Contractility  of  protoplasm,              ^H 

Colours  of  flowers,  310,  329. 

—  of  plant-life,  189,  399. 

613,654.                                         ^M 

—  of  leaves  in  autumn,  319, 

Conductibility  of  wood,  343, 

Contraction  on  drying,  &c.,        ^^^H 

in  winter,  321» 

Conducting  tissue,  773,  778. 

^^^H 

Columella,  739. 

Conduction  of  heat  in  plants, 

—  of  air  in  wood,  370,                 ^^^^| 

CWw/m,  623,  739. 

404. 

—  of  cortex ,  575.                         ^^^H 

Combustion,  400. 

—  of  water  in  wood,  330. 

—  of  oosphere,  776.                     ^^^^^ 

—  of  plants,  396» 

Cone,  498,  499* 

—  of  tendrils,  665.                        ^^^H 

Commciynact«,  178. 

Configuration,  420,  432,  515, 

Contrast    between    Angio*              ^H 

Commelyna  hengaUm'Ui  791* 

516,  538. 

sperms      and      Gymno-              ^H 

—  QeUjth,  97. 

—  and  chlorophyll,  correla- 

speruB, 757,  760-764,                  ^M 

Commensalism,  34,  499,  593. 

tions  between,  509-514, 

Angiosperms  andCryp-              ^M 

—  in  animals,  394, 

—  changes  in  during  growth, 

togams,  761^  766.                         ^H 

Comparison  between  fertili- 

443. 

—  between  radial  and  dors!-              ^H 

sation  and  ferment-action. 

—  and  growth,  relations  be* 

ventral    structures,   493,             ^H 

768. 

tween,  450. 

704,                                               ^1 

—  between   growing  points 

—  influence  of  environment 

—  between  plagiotropic  and             ^H 

of  Phanerogams  and  of 

on,  5j6,  537. 

orthotropic     structures,              ^H 

GryptoKams,  458. 

GonfocaJ  structure,  451,  469» 

493,  705.                                         ^1 

—  between  Heliotropism  and 

Conidia,  722,  735,  769,  79^. 

—  between  spores  and  seeds,        ^^^M 

Geotropisni,  692j694-696. 

Con idioph ores,  725. 

753-             .     .                       ^^H 

—  between     irritability    of 

Conifers,  ascent  of  water  in, 

C^tn^aUaria  lati/oUa^  51.                ^^^^H 

plants   and  that  of  ani^ 

330. 

62, 128,                                ^^M 

mats,  597,  600. 

—  branching  of,  473. 

Conversion  of  bilateral  into             ^H 

—  of  latex-vessels  to  blood- 

'—  epidermis  of,  133. 

orthotropic  organs,  504.               ^H 

vessels,  361, 

—  roots  of,  2}, 

—  of  bud-scales  into  leaves,              ^^| 

—  between    parasites     and 

—  shoots  of,  37,  55- 

507.                                                 ^1 

seedlings,  373. 

—  vascular  bundles  of,  44. 

—  of  embryonic   into  per-             ^H 

—  of  plant  to  machine,  190, 

—  venation  of,  53. 

manent  tissue,  466.                      ^H 

590,  591,  601 . 

—  resin  passages,  181* 

—  of   growing  -  point    into             ^H 

—  between       reprtwluctive 

—  wood  of,  337. 

ovule,  465.                                     ^H 

ft               organs  of  plants  and  of 

Conifers,  143»  M^,  I55,  16«, 

~  of  permanent  into  em-              ^H 

■               animals,  747,  75  3,798. 

164,  177,  aaSr  339,  367, 

bryonic  tissue,  480.                        ^H 

■          —  between    respiration    of 

369.  300,  334,  36»!  373» 

—  of  scale-leaves  into  foli-              ^H 

H                animals  and  plants,  406. 

375.   388,  424,  473,  473» 

age-leaves,  536.                             ^H 

■         —  l>etwecn    tendrils     and 

493.  506,  510,  5301  7341 

—  of  starch  Into  sugar,  339.               ^H 

■               twining  shool-axes,  668, 

745.  7461  750-756,  757, 

—  of  tubers  into  leafy-shoots,        ^^^B 

m        6741 675- 

798. 

^^^H 

^^K       8jo 
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^^H          Convolvulaccae,  f  80,  780. 

Cross-fertilisation,  7S7,  788» 

Curve  of  growtti,  551,  553, 

^^H           ConvoIvuJuj,    56,   657,   669^ 

790,  799- 

554,  555,  55«.  5^1.            ^ 

^^^H 

Crown  Imperial,  59,  61,  a8i, 

—  of  temperature,  40«.        H 

^^^^1           —  Scammonium^  180. 

335*  350»  59^' 

Curves  of  asstniilatjoii,  ^^S 

^^H          Cooling  of  plants  by  radia- 

679. 

i95>  305.                              ■ 

^^H                tion,  &c.,  404>  643. 

Cruetbuium^  428. 

Cu4cuta,  27,  35,  63,  369,  372, a 

^^^H          —  —  by  transpiration»  553. 

—  vulgarly  152* 

373,  670,  575,  765.           H 

^^H          Coprophyte5,  366. 

Crucifersc,     133,    177»    47 3i 

—  r^itinum^  27.                           ^| 

^^^H          Corallmc^F,  179,  390. 

497,  588,  780. 

Cuscuteaf,  3^8,  369,  jyj.       ■ 

^^H           CoralhrJbrzat  62, 63,  3^7,  372, 

Cryptogams,  351,  365,  447, 

Cut   branches,   experunenls  ^ 

^^1 

455.  458.  473,  492,  535, 

with,  235,  144* 

^^H          Cork,  45,  88,  156,  346,  582. 

538,  6;3,  660,  789*  790, 

Cuticle,  47, 89,  1 16,  176, 24«^ 

^^^B          cambium,  165. 

79it  79S»8oo- 

329,  416.                             M 

^^H          cells»  165. 

—  hybrid,  780. 

Cuticular  subsUnce,  38«.       ^1 

^^^H          —  «oak,  T65. 

—  receptacles  for  secretions 

Cuticulansatioo^  425.             ^| 

^^^^H           warts,  166,  168. 

in,  171,  179. 

Cutin,  116.                            ^^M 

^^^H           Corm,  45» 

—  reproduction  of,  723,734, 

Cuttings,  582.                     ^^^1 

^^^H           Corn-Bind,  657. 

734,  746*753,755.  756. 

Cuvettes,  305.                    J^^^^ 

^^H          Flower,  65  t,  686. 

—  tissues  of.  1 49, 

Cyanogen  conipottnds,  384^^^ 

^^^H          Comuj,  166. 

—  and  phanerogams,  homo- 

Cynnopbylium /crmtJUm^  5 1, 

^^H          Corol]a,6j5,  641,  651,  757. 

logous  structures  in,  751, 

Cyathea  Imraj^amiflSO^^SL 

^^^H          Corpuscles,    starch-torming» 

756,761,766. 

Cycad,  756. 

^^B 

Cr>'5ta)lisation, 206,502,  516, 

Cycadcx,  i8r,  473,  506,  74^ 

^^^H           Correlations  of  functions  in 

59»,  592 ♦ 

750.  751.  754-756- 

^^^B                animals»  508. 

—  of  Inulin,  336, 

Cycads,  143.  4<i5,  547. 

^^M          —  of  growth,  503-505t  So?, 

Crystalloids,  333,  334,  535, 

Cycaj  rrvointa,  756,  757, 
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341. 

Cynara,  651,  654, 
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Crystals,  177. 

—  Stolymuj,  652. 

^^^ft          • — between  chlorophyll  and 

—  growth  of,  413,  413. 

Cynarear,  6^7,  650,  651, 654. 
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^^^H          —  between  leaves  and  bud> 

—  in  cell- walls,  177. 
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^^^H              scales,  506. 
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Cysloltths,  178. 
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—  unstable,  59*~593» 
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Cucumit  Cbatey  783. 
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^^^M          Corrosion- figures  of   roots. 

—  Meto  Cantalupuif  783. 
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Cucurbita y  53,  320,  336,  408, 
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Dahlia,    34,   J09,   33S,   357, 

^^^^^          I'o,   330,  335,  359,  423, 

—  140,  435. 
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^^^^^B          470,  479»  574>  575»  579* 

—  Melo'PrpOt  400. 

—  140,  247»  491,  659. 

^^^^^■^ 

—  Prpo,  664. 

—  nyariabiiis,  90.  ai5,  336. 

^^^^^V         —  contraction  of^  575. 
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Daily  perirKlicity,  199,  625. 

^^^B          —  pressures  and  strains  in, 

Cucurbitace«,  334,  360,  516, 

of  floral    inovetnents, 

^^m                 574i  575>  577-579;  580. 

547.  658,  660,  661,  757, 
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-of growth,  558-560,        ■ 

^^^M          —  oi  roots,  169. 

763. 

^^m           —-rays,  159. 

Cultivated  Vines,  785. 

of    leaf  -  movements, 

^^^H            Corydatis  cava^  789, 
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—  —  of  root-pressure,  273.     ^A 

^^H           CaryiuJy  186, 
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^^^^B            —  colurmt^  5  t, 

—  of  plants  in  nutritive  so- 

Dandelion, 572,  574,                ■ 

^^^H            —  maxima  f  51. 

lutions,  383, 384, 386, 390, 

Dapbm,  506.                                H 

^^H          Cotton,  135,  183. 

391,  295. 

Darkness,    development    of   ^| 

^^m           Cotyledons,  4,  353,  334,  357. 

—  of  plants  in  pots,  198. 

flowers  in,  534.                     ■ 

^^m                 373«  414.  505)  531.  <>40, 
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—  disappearance  of  st&rck     ^ 

^^H                 703,  753,  753,  764,  765. 
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in,  309. 

^^H             COQch  gTBSS,  59. 

Curcuma f  337, 

—  germinatiotn  in,  326,  53». 

^H           Crassulacea,   55,    148,    337, 
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—  growth  in,  353,  519»  51?» 

^^m            ^^^* 

691. 

713. 

^^H           Creeping  shoot-axes,  60, 48  3, 

^  hetiotropic,  69;,  694. 

—  rigor  due  to,  593,  €s8, 

^^B                 485*  4^9*  493|  533»  678, 

^-  of  motile  organs,  639,630, 

635, 636.                                   , 

^^B          ^99* 

633,  634. 

Date,    194,    330p    335,    344i   ■ 

^^^m          Crevices  in  bark,  577. 

—  of  nodes,  687,  688. 

357.  373.  375,763«              ■ 

^^H           Crocift,  45. 

—  of  tendrils,  661,  662. 
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^^m          —  35T.  635,  641,  64a,  794» 

—  of  tissues,  217. 
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^^m          —  wr»«/,  43. 

Curve,  Draper's,  305. 
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Daucut  careta,  343. 
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Dicotyledon,  356,  415.              ^^H 

Daughter-cell,  95,  100,  433» 

475. 

--  ascent  of  water  in,  ajo.         ^^^1 

434*45»,  454.738,746. 

—  progressive,  467,  468* 

—  flowers  of,  757.                       ^^^B 

—  -nuclei,  104. 

—  at    expense    of   reserve- 

—  glands  of,  184.                        ^^^B 

Decomposition    of    carbon- 

materials,  337. 

Dicotyledons,  44,  144,  155,             ^M 

dioxide,    296,    298,   399» 
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303»  309» 
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—  of  Proteids,  402. 

516,  533. 

470,  471,  472,  473,  478,               H 

—  of  rocks  by  Lichens,  392, 

—  of   organs    at    growing- 

569,  581,  660,  689,  706,              H 

—  of  soil,  2Ö3. 

points,    460,    465,    467, 

758,  760,  763,  765,                        ^H 

—  of  vegetable  matters,  &c., 

769. 
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394. 

—  of  anthcrozoids,  770,  771. 

—  receptacles  for  secretion,        ^^^B 

—  of  wood  by  Fungi,  389. 

—  of  bark,  166. 
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Decompositions      due       to 

—  of  branches,  471,  475. 

—  reproduction  of,  756.              ^^^H 

Fungi,  369,  381,  385. 

—  of  cells,  94. 

—  secretion  canals,  181.               ^^^B 

Deep-sea  plants,  306. 

—  of  chlorophyll,  300,  318. 

—  secretion  vesicles  in,  179,        ^^^H 

Definite  growth,   465,  483, 

—  of  chlorophyll-corpuscles, 
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31«. 

*—  venation  of,  53,                       ^^^H 
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—  ot  flowers,  497. 

—  wood,  162.                              ^^^H 

^^B    413,420,421,423,439. 
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—  FraxMia,  183, 472, 648.       ^^B 

■          Degradation,  64  j  65» 

—  ofieaf,  425,  468,471,475, 

183.                                            ■ 
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506,  744* 
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370, 

—  ot  laticiferous  vessels,  T74. 

^^B 

—  products  of,  328,  329. 

—  of  plants  in  nutritive  solu- 

— dicbotoma^  474.                              ^^^^^ 

Degraded  reproductive  or- 

tions,  286. 

Didymiumfrronoceum^  420.            ^^^B 

gans,  733. 

—  of  pollen,  I  or. 
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■           —  roots,  369* 

—  of  resin-canals,  182. 

Differences  between  organ-             ^B 
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—  of  root,  15,418,  470,  476, 
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^^^^Dentarmt  506. 

522,  533.744. 
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^^^^  hulbifera,  802. 

—  of  shoot,  744. 

-^  between  sexual  cells,  768.             ^H 

^^^  Dependence  of  cell-division 

— of  sporogonium,  738. 

DifFcrentiation,    420,     423,             ^H 

■               on  form  and  growth  of 

—  of  starch -grains,  315,  316, 
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■                organs,  433,  435. 

338. 

Diffusion,  313,  363,  363.              ^^^^1 

■          —  of  geotropic  curvature  on 

Dew,  278. 

Digestion  in  Dionxaf  376.            ^^^^| 

■                growth,   679,    685,   688, 

Dextrine,  349. 

—  in  Droierti,  378.                         ^^^B 

■                691. 

Dextrose,  343. 

—  in  Niffnthfs^  379,                           ^B 

■         —  of  plant-Mfe  on  heat,  197. 

Diagram  of  flower,  781. 

Digestive   fluidis  in   iDsecti-        ^^^B 

■ on  light,  197,  301. 

—  floral,  488. 

voro us  plants,  377,  379,          ^^^B 

m on  oxygen,  395,  40a» 

—  of  geotropic  curvatures, 

—  glands,  186,  378.                       ^^B 

403. 

680,  086. 

Digitai'u,  271,  780,  783,  792.             ^H 

Depressed  growing  -  points. 

—  of  plant,  488,  495. 

Dimorphic  flowers,  790.               ^^^H 

461,  463,  474. 

—  of  root,  275. 

Dio^ism,  788,  789.                      ^^^^| 

Derivative  hybrids,  784. 

Diagrams  of  growth  and  cell- 

Dimxa,  374»  376,  597«                  ^^^| 

Derived  forms,  7» 

groupings,     440,     441, 

—  miucipula^  37^,  <$5C»,  655.         ^^^B 

Descending  sap,  156. 

443,    448,    450,    451, 

^^B 

Descent,  a,  10,  516. 

452,  457,  450,  468. 

DioscoreOf  56.                                   ^^^^B 

Desiccation,  211. 

Diameter  of  tendrils,  666. 

~  batatuj,  319,  67a,  674*             ^^^1 

^—  of  sou,  358. 

Dianihusy  7 So,  782. 

~  Japanica  ,674.                            ^^^H 

-- of  spores,  353. 

—  caryopbyllus,  783. 

Dioscorex,  802.                             ^^^B 

—  of  wood,  343. 

—  cbincmis^  782. 

Diosmosis,  2ti,  363,  363.            ^^^H 

Desmidese,  483. 

Diaphragm  of   macrospore, 

Difijacuj,  573,  597-                         ^^H 

Deimodium  gjrans^  634, 

747,  750. 

^/kllonum,  498,543-                    ^^H 

645. 

Diastase,  345» 

-  498,                                             H 

Destruction  of  organic  sub- 

Diastatic  ferments,  343. 

Directions  of  cell-walls,  432,         ^^^H 

B              stance  in  respiration,  400, 

Diatomaceac,  288,  483,  604, 

4S9-459-                           ^^H 

B               403- 

606. 

—  of  growth,  698.                       ^^^H 

■         —  of  trees  by  Fungi,  388, 

Dkentra  tba/ictn/oJiaj  661. 

—  of  twining,  668,  669.              ^^^^| 

■                3^9. 

Dichogamous   flowers,   791, 

Directive  action  of  gravita-       ^^^B 

■          Destructive  action  of  Fungi, 

792* 

tion,  678,                                ^^^H 

■                369. 

Dichogamy.  789,  790,  799. 

of  light  on  chlorophyll-             ^H 

■          —  —  in  wood,  388, 

Dlchotome^  745. 

corpuscles,  617-621.                       ^H 

■         Development,  4 1 3,  414,  419, 

Dichotomy,  454i  473- 

^  of    light    on    leaves,             ^B 

B             5M* 

Diclinous  flowers,  7  57,  790. 

^^M 

^M      8iä 

li^üEK, 

^^^( 

^^H          Discontinuous  vamtions  in 

Drosera,  134,  378,  «SS« 

Embryonic  tissae^  113,415, 

^^f                growth,  551.  551. 

—  rotundifoiia,  377. 

417-419,    43J,  423,  41U^ 
440,  445,  461.   4<56,  4^7<H 
473,  477.   479,  4»o,  4*3,  ^ 

^H            Disease,  385,  389.  394i  3°!, 

D roser acfntf  376« 

^^H                        547- 

Drought,  rigor  due  to,  595. 

^^H         resisting  Vines,  786. 

Duckweed,  122,  619. 

502,  765,  770. 

^^^B          Disintegration  of  rocks^  364. 

Duramen,  163. 

Embryos,  adventitious  «OJ. 

^^H          Disorganisalion   of   chloro- 

Dwarf-males,  775. 

—  of  parasites^  765,  766. 

^^H            p^y%  1^9- 

Empt^'ing      of      leaves     iii^_ 

^^H          Displacements  of  cell-walls 

E, 

autumn,  319.                        ^M 

^^H                during  growth,  445, 

—  of  sieve-tut>es,  361.            ^| 

^^^B          —  of  leaves,  462. 

Ecbinocaciust  54,  473,  780. 

Empusa  Musae,  381.                  ^| 

^^^H          Disproportion ality  between 

Effects  of  fertilisation,  768. 

Emulsifying    ferments,    34  ^  ^| 

^^^H               stimulus  and  effect,  589, 

—  of  injury,  504,  507. 

■ 

^^m           595. 597, 598. 

ElxagnuSf  1 24. 

Emulsin,  34a,  349.                     fl 

^^^H         Distilled  water,  germination 

Elasticity  of  cell*walls,  5  66- 

Emulsion -figures,  60«,  6to^ 

^^H                    284. 

568. 

eio. 

^^H         Distribution  of  growth,  41  t, 

—  of  stems,  234,  589,  599. 

Emulsions,  175,  179,  18  a. 

^^m                ^^3,  437^  438,  544r  569> 

—  of  tissues,  219. 

Endodcrmis,  143,  169,  358. 

^^H 

Elaters,  741. 

Endogenous  buds,  476. 

^^H          —  of  laticiferous  vessels,  17}. 

Elder.  77. 

Endophytic  parasites,  371. 

^^^B          ^  of  resin* passages,  i8k 

Electric-currents  in  Dionma^ 

Endosmose,   Jii,  225,  343,   ^m 

^^^H          —  of  water  in  wood,  241. 

&c.,  650. 

350,  3S3f  275,  aSo,  i^i^    ■ 

^^H         Diu  mal  position  of  leaves, 

^  -light  and  assimilation,  307. 

565,566,573.                        ■ 

^^m          &c.,  625-630,  634,  63s, 

Electricity  as  a  stimulus,  617, 

Endosperm,  332,   335.  343,    H 

^^H           636, 638,  646. 

654. 

3*^,  373,  390,  53»,  75^    ^ 

^^M          Divergences,  499,  500. 

—  effect  of  on  plants,  190, 

753-756,  762,  763,  800. 

^^^H          Dividing  cells,  form  and  vo> 

30f,  601. 

Energy  of  assiniilatio«,  jrt» 

^^H                lume  of,  434. 

—  rigor  due  to,  596* 

312. 

^^H          Division  of  cells,  94, 97,  loi. 

Elements  composing  plants. 

—  of  fermentation,  3$«, 

^^^B 

290. 

—  of  irritable  organs,  601. 

^H laws  of,  433,  434,  43S, 

Elimination   of  geotropfsm, 

—  of  nerves,  600.                            , 

^^^M         —  of  chlorophytl'corpuscles, 

6^5,694,  705,  716. 

—  of  respiration,  396,  397.       ^ 

^H 

—  of  heliotropism,  705. 

—  stored  and  freed  by  the     ^| 

^^H          —  of  nucleus,  f  oa-105. 

Elm,  165,  489,  714» 

plant,  199,  295,  403.            ■ 

^^^H          — ofpoOenmother-ce)Is,433, 

Elodea^  397,  311. 

Enfeeblemenl   of  sexualrlr,      ■ 

^^M         434^ 

Elongation   of  cylinders  of 

785.                                         ^ 

^^m          Dock,  1 86. 

pith,  573,  573. 

Environment  of  the   plant, 

^^H          Dodder,  675. 

—  of  organs,  4 Mi  417,  4  J 9» 

189,515,  593.  594»  67t. 

^^H          Dolomite,  36;. 

420,  4^31  424*  44O1  461, 

—  influence  of  on  growth, 

^^^H          Dormant  buds,  475. 

539i  563,  570. 

55J,  554,  555» 

^^^H          —  condition  of  organs^  320, 

Embryo,  332,  344,  373.4X4, 

on  origin  of  growing» 

^^H 

435,  443,  47-t,  484.  53», 

points,  516,  523. 

^^H           —  periods,  34».  350*  534« 

563,  737»  743,  743,  744, 

on     post  -  embryonic 

^^^H          —  protoplasm,  402. 

747,   748,    750,  753-756, 

growth,  516,  537. 

^^^H          Dorsi-vcntral  and  radial  or- 

760-766,  767,  800. 

Epicotyl,  712* 

^^^B                gans  contrasted,  705. 

—  -sac,  465,  750-75«,  754, 

Epidermal  glands,  175,  183, 

^^H          —  organsj rolled  up,  706, 707, 

755.  760,763^766,  800. 

185,  578. 

^^H          709. 

—  —  nucleus  of,  76a. 

—  hairs,  44»  4».  "2. 

^^m          —  shoot-axes,  455.  485,  7i  5- 

Embryology  of  Angiospcrms, 

—  secretions,  184. 

^^H          — ^  structure,  485,  489,  490, 

764,  765. 

—  tissue,  no,  113,  tyi. 

^^H                491,  492,  493,  494,  496, 

—  of  Equisetaceac,  743. 

Epidermis,  45,  115,  159*  166, 

^^m                 499>   50a,   5M-377,  625, 

—  of  Ferns,  744, 

3 1 6,  226,  246,  288,  329, 

^^m          698, 704^  709. 

—  of    Gymnosperras,     751, 

416,  430,  4*3,  470,  479, 

^^M 494. 

754-756. 

63i,<533,  634,  645,  739, 

^^H          Double  flowers,  783. 

—  of  Mosses,  737-739. 

—  of  leaves,  47,  97«                   ^ 

^^H           Draifa  t^rrm^  791. 

—  of  Vascular  Cryptogams, 

—  of  moss.  149.                          ^H 

^^H           DracK^no,   5>t  62,   130,   144, 

747-750. 

—  tensions  of,  569-57»,  S?«^^! 

^^H                  169,  330,  5^8^571. 

Embryonic  condition,   411, 

l^H 

^^1          — 170,  23L 

414»  420,  424,  437,  439, 

Epilobium,  793.                      ^^^H 

^^H          Drainage,  256. 

461,  539,  544,  565. 

Epipactis  latifcVta,  796,               ^| 

^^H          water,  359, 

—  growth,  4  r  9. 

Epipogon,  62,  63,  372,  374.         ■ 

^^H          Draper's  curve,  305. 

—  substance,  447,  480. 

Epithelium,  1S2.                        ^1 

^^m          Drooping,  215,  2-»8,  233,244, 

continuity  of,  4 17, 503, 

Equilibrium  or  düfusioii,  363.    ^| 

^H           3541 3sd,  264, 567. 

767,  769,  770. 

—  unsUble,  591,  59t,  5^7,       ■ 

^^^" 

INDEX. 

813        ^B 

Equisetace«,   55,    178,  288, 

Exhaustion  of  reserves,  284, 

Fermentation  and  fertiltsa-        ^^^H 

4T8,  701. 

326. 

^^^H 

—  reproduction  of,  739, 742, 

E  xogenous  de  velopmen  t ,  4  7  5 . 

—  and  oxygen,  386.                     ^^^H 

743,  788,  800. 

Exosmose,  at  t,  281,  617, 

—  butyric,  386.                               ^^^H 

Equisftum^  43,  6a,  112,  149, 

Expansion  of  air  in  wood, 

—  energy  of,  386.                        ^^^^| 

475,  53^604,  732,  734. 

267,  269,  270, 

—          349.                      ^^^H 

759-742*744»  7481  751* 

Experiments  on  assimilation, 

—  of  apples,  3 86.                          ^^^H 

—  476. 

310,  353- 

—  jroducts  of,  348.                     ^^^H 

—  >y  protoplasm,  349.                 ^^^^| 

—  ,ipical-cell  of,  453. 

—  on  correlation,  504-506. 

—  ar^ensf^  739, 

—  on  geotropism,  691, 

—  temperature  of,  386,               ^^^H 

—  —  43,  422,  743. 

—  on  heliotropism,  693-695, 

—  theory  of,  349.                          ^^^| 

—  hyfrnale^  418. 

—  on  respiration,  397,  399, 

Ferments,    172,    175,    341,         ^^H 

—  iimojumj  59,  741, 

—  on  sleep  of  plants,  625. 

343,  347.   34St  352|  373»              ^1 

—  =^740. 

^-  with  coloured  solutions, 

376,  378,  379.  389-                          H 

—  palustrff  59. 

235,  269. 

—  classification  of,  34a,  343,               ^H 

—  Telmateiüt  739. 

236. 

^H 

—  —  740.  741,  743. 

—  with  cut  branches,  235, 

—  excretion  of,  344.                    ^^^H 

Erection  of  shoot-axes,  686, 

244,  277,  278. 

by  Fungi,  389.                     ^^H 

687. 

—  ^  244,  27B. 

—  in  seedlings,  343, 345,  389.        ^^B 

Ericaceae,  780. 

—  with  lithium  nitrate,  335. 

—  organised,  347.                              ^M 

Er  odium  gruinumf  air. 

—  with  swarmspores,  61 1. 

Fern,  13,  85,  139,  137,  156,             ^M 

Ether,  rigor  due  to,  595, 

Expulsion    of    water    from 

42T,  443,  446,  447,  455,             ^M 

Ethereal  oils,  124,  136,  175, 

motile  organs,  647-649. 

456,4^7,  471,  473,  478,           H 

183,  328,  363,  369,  386, 

Extensibility  of  tissues,  aao. 

493,  497,  510,  525,  547i             ^M 

403. 

External  causes  of  growth, 

608,  800.                                 _^^^M 

Etiolation,  197,  389,  298,300, 

503. 

^  446,  462.                                  ^^H 

309,  3i"S.  353.  355»  SH. 

—  conditions   of  plant-life, 

—  apical-ceU  of,  452.                  ^^^^^| 

551,  533.  535.  560. 

189. 

--  embryo  of,  446.                       ^^^1 

Eudorina^  728,  73». 

Extinct  Horse-tails,  745. 

— epidermis  of,  116,  lar.             ^^^H 

—  eieganif  730, 

Extinc,  761,  76a. 

—  leaf  of,  455.                                   ^M 

Euglenz,  604. 

Extra-axillary  buds,  473. 

—  prothallus  of,   458,   466,         ^^^H 

Euphorbia,  55,  174,  303,  36 r. 

Extrusion    of    latex    from 

491,619,788,789.                  ^^M 

—  canarierubf  55. 

wounds,  361, 

—  ramentaceous  hairs,  125.         ^^^H 

—  Caput  medusft-,  55, 

F, 

—  reproduction  of,  722,  724,        ^^^H 

*—  cyparissias^  369, 

74« '744,  747,  748,  77a-        ^^M 

—  gJoAoja,  55» 

Faguj,  177^ 

775*                                          ^^H 

—  ivtioJcopiiTf  488. 

Fall  of  leaves,  319, 

—  roots  of,  3r.                           ^^^H 

^  spffttdftts^  174. 

False  Acacia,  649, 

—  shoot-axis  of,  45.                    ^^^H 

Euphorbiacea,  171,  172,174, 

Fasciatjons,  505. 

—  stomata  of,  119.                       ^^^H 

180,  293,  334,  36a,  803, 

Fascicular  cambium,  157. 

^  vascular  bundles  of,  134.          ^^^| 

Euphorbium,  17  a. 

Fats,  77,  173.  175,  290,  310, 

—  venation  of,  5^,  53,  128*           ^^^H 

Euryntf/trox,  51. 

326,  329,  347,  355,  357, 

hybrids,  780.                           ^^^1 

Evaporation  of  water,  227. 

361,  363,  383,  400,  403| 

Ferns,  144,  178,  225,   300,            ^1 

Evolution  of  carbon -dioxide, 

403. 

_^^M 

J07.  40 r,  402^ 
—  of  oxygen,  195.297,  303, 

—  as  reserve  materials,  332, 

—  apogamous,  801.                      ^^^H 

763. 

^  ascent  of  water  in,  230,          ^^^H 

306,  312,  397. 

—  in  Fungi,  384. 

—  secretion  vesicles  in,  179,             ^H 

Exalbuminous  seed,  763,764. 

—  origin  of,  323. 

Ferrous  salts,  285.                               ^M 

Excentric  growth,  459,  445. 

F4tty  acids,  347. 

Fertile  shoot,  74».                                ^M 

—  starch-grains,  316,  3  38. 

Fatty  seeds,  334,  347,400- 

Fertilisation,  108,  736,  737,              ^H 

—  structure,  579,  580. 

Female  coenobia,  731. 

730,  731.  733,  734,  737,              ■ 

Excreta,  175. 

—  plants,  7  37i  74^.  75i- 

74a,  750,  75i,  75a,  754,              H 

—  secondary  uses  of,  339. 

—  prothallia,  742. 

757.   760-764,  767,  768,              H 

Excretion  of  acids  by  roots, 

—  reproductive  organs,  734, 

771.  772,  779,  799'                      ^M 

262. 

734,736,751,757,769. 

—  as  a  stimulus,  537,  768.           ^^^H 

—  of  ferments,  344,  389. 

Fennel,  181. 

—  compared    to    ferment«       ^^^H 

—  of  nectar,  281. 

Ferment-action,    34a,    343, 

^^^M 

—  of  water,  265,  366,  278. 

349.  3«7,  389» 

*-^  definition  of,  768*                   ^^^^| 

^^^  —  of  water,  278. 

tungi,    347,    369,    383, 

—  effects  of,  768.                        ^^^H 

^ by  Fungi,  a 80. 

402. 

—  object  of,  798.                        ^^^H 

^^^V  Excretions,  173. 

Fermentation,  343, 348,  383, 

—  of  Ferns,  772-775.                 ^^H 

^^^B Excretory  organ«?,  175. 

385,  389- 

—  of  flowers  by  aid  of  in*             ^H 

^^^f  Exhalation    of   carbon  •  di» 

—  acetic,  386, 

»«cts,  339,  535,  791,  793-       ^^M 

■              oxide,  397, 

—  alcoholic,  349,  386,401. 

797.                                 ^^H 

^^8^^^^^^^ 

INDEXn 

^^^^ 

^^H         Fertilisation      of     Gymno- 

Flower,  development  of,  497. 

Formation  of  fats  in  Fangi, 

^^H               sperms,  755- 

—  diagram  of,  761. 

3S4.                                      ^ 

^^^H           —  of  CEdogonium,  775,  776. 

—  terminal,  465. 

—  of  Proteids,  334,  146.       H 

—  typical,  756,  757, 

—  of  starch,  311,  115,  ji6,  H 

^^^1          Fertilising    substance,    726, 

—  -buds,  397,  4<Si,  463»  508» 

Formic  acid,  318,  328,  384.  H 

^^B                75»,  755»  7<»o,  768,  770, 

\^^'  . 

Forms  of  diTiding  cells,  4  j4,^| 

^^H 

forming  substances,  534, 

—  of  growing- point,  461,     ^| 

^^m         ^  tubes,  777,  778, 

535. 

—  of  hair^,  1 2^,  1 35,              ^| 

^^H          Fibres,  139,  t6o,  339. 

Flowering  plants,  335,  734, 

—  of  lichens,  393.                   ^^ 

^^H          — Ubrifornii  139. 

725,  750,757,  758,760. 

—  of  reserve- materials,  jji^H 

^^^H          Fibro'vascular  strands,  13. 

Flowers,  androgynous,  788- 

—  of  starch-grains^  337.         ■ 

^^^H           FUaria^  803. 

790. 

—  of  tisssue,  no,  433-           ^| 

^^^H           —  ranunruIo/Jejf  43,  641« 

—  cleistogamous,  790,  791. 

typical,  115.                   M 

^^H           FicuJ, 

—  colours  of,  330,  339. 

Formyl  aldehyde,  318.           ^1 

^^^M           —  acuminata,  50. 

—  development  of  in  dark- 

Fraunhofer's lines,  303.           ^ 

^^H           —  carica,  172,  354,  363, 

ness,  534. 

Free  cell -formation,  99.  tolL 

^^m 

— ^  dichogamous,  791,793. 

—  nitrogen  not  assimilate«^ 

^^^m          —  elaitka^  363, 

—  diclinous,  757,  790. 

391,  384. 

^H     — 

—  fertilisation  of,  79I1  793^ 

Freezing  of  plants,  191,  J4J, 

^^^H           ~-  rtllgiojOf  50. 

797. 

Frit  tit  aria  ^  434,  679. 

^^^H           —  icamUru^  56. 

—  hermaphrodite,  757,  788. 

—  imperia/ij,  78,  332,  428^ 

^^H           Pig,  21,  345,  464,  467. 

^  heteroslylous,  793. 

564,  679. 

^H          —464. 

—  mechanisms  of,  791,  793, 

—  imprrialij,  28 1,  543. 

^^^B          Filamentous  organs,  growth 

—  periodic     opening     and 

Frog,     intra-molecular    re- 

^^H               and  cell-divisions  in^  443^ 

closing  of,  599. 

spiration  of,  401.                     [ 

^^m 

—  protandrous  and    proto- 

Fructification,  726,  7*7,  74a   fl 

^^m 

gynous,  793. 

—  of  Fungi,  381,   38«»  4*7»  H 

^^^H          Filaments,  653,  757, 

—  relations  to  leaves,  534. 

438,514-                               ■ 

^^M          Filtration,  213,  »45,  a75i  30». 

—of  insects  to,  655,  657, 

Fruit,  329,  483»  588,  759.        ■ 

^^H 

760,  789-797. 

—  ripening  of,  320*                  ^1 

^^^H         —  in  irritable  organs,  653. 

—  respiration  of,  400. 

—  self-sterile,  790. 

—  respiration  of,  400.              ^M 

^^^B          —  through     cell'wall,    376, 

Fruits,  coloured,  530.               ^M 

^^m           565, 

—  sleep-moveraents  of,  199, 

Fruticose  Lichens,  395.            H 

^^^^B         —  through  wood,  337. 

633,635,641,643, 

Fucaceic,  399,  605»  754,  788.    ■ 

^^^H         — of  light  through  leaves^ 

—  sterile,  791. 

Fuchsia,  379.                                ^H 

^^^H               &c., 

—  trimorphic,  790. 

Fucvs,  3'i  70,  46 J,  7J1-            H 

^^^1          Fir,  37,  43.  116,  146,  163, 

—  of  Dicotyledons,  757. 

—  piaiycar^j,  787»  7«8.           ■ 

^^m               aoo,  303,335,  337,  313, 

—  of  GymnospermS)  756. 

791.                            ^^H 

^^^H                 3%   504,  505.  537i  58I1 

-^  of  Monocotyledons,  757. 

—  jcrratuj,  780,  7gt.        ^^^H 

^^m                677i  678,  681,  699,  703, 

—  of  Parasites,  6j,  64. 

—  vejtcu/ojuj,  782.            ^^^H 

^^m          704, 756t  79S* 

—  of  Tan,  83,  614, 

780,781.                    ^^H 

^^H         Fir-cone,  758. 

Fluctuations    in    root-pres- 

Fuller's Teazle,  498.        ^^M 

^^^^H         First  phase  of  growth,  414. 

sure,  373. 

Fumaria,  56.                         ^^^H 

^H         Flag,  60. 

Fluorescence  of  chlorophyll. 

—  officinalis,  659.                  ^^^H 

^^^H           Flagellar ia  ineiiea,  659. 

333. 

Fumartaceae,  79  t.               ^^^| 

^^^1          Flat*shoots,influence  of  light 

Fttniculum  female ^  143, 181. 
Foltaceous  Lichens,  393. 

Fumitory,  659.                    ^^^H 

^^H                       709t  710. 

Funaria^  311,  619,  6a r.      ^^^^ 

^^^H          Flax,  90,  343,  345,  545,  693^ 

Foliage  leaves,  4  7,  489*  493. 

^  bygrometricOi     5  »7,     735* 

^^m 

506,  507,  633,  635,  627, 

780, 

^^^m          Flenibilitv  of  tissues,  330. 
^^^H          Floating  eaves,  31,  511, 

633,  640, 

30,  68,  86, 120,  15<V 

—  shoots,  37. 

314,  527,  738,  738.           ^ 
Functions    of    chlorophytl,  M 

^^^m         —  plants,  4S5. 

Foliar-base,  506,  507. 

^^^H roots  of,  355. 

Fontinalhy  465. 

314,318.                             H 

^^H          Floral  diagrams,  488. 

—  antifyreUca,  161,  730. 

—  of  hairs,  135,  115,               ^B 

^H          ^  envelopes.  633,  635,  757. 

Food-materials  of  i*  ungi,  383. 

—  of  leaves,  348,                ^^M 

^^^H         —  nectaries,  381. 

—  of  parasites»  373» 

^  of  petioles,  53.             ^^^H 

^^H         —organs,  398. 

Foot,  747. 

—  of  roots,  16.                  ^^^H 

^^H          —  receptacle,  498. 

Form,  9,  433,  503,507,5*4» 

—  of  root-hairs,  155,          ^^B 

^^m          Floridcz,  114,  179»  £99»  335» 

516,678,703. 

—  of  sieve-tubes,  525.              ^| 

^^m                483,736,727- 

—  and  growth,  relations  to 

—  of  stomata,  34S,  tsi^  a^f.  H 

^^^H          Flowering  Rush,  758. 

cell-division,  433,  435. 

—  of  tissues,  355.                     ^1 

^^m          Flower,  401,  463,  467,  475» 

—  change  in,  during  growth, 

—  of  vascular  bundles,  1 34, 

^^m          485»  508»  635, 636, 64t, 

443. 

325r  359. 

^^m                    759. 

—  definitive,  412,  431,  439. 

—  of  wood,  163.                        ^_ 

INDEX. 

815   H 

Fundamental  tissue,  45,  115, 

Fungi,  vegetative  forms  of, 

Geotropism  of  plasmodia,6 1 5.         ^^H 

141,  \s%  17J,  423. 

587. 

^  of  roots,  679,  680,  689-         ^^H 

Fungi,  90.  I  JO,  155,  30J,  283, 

—  variety  of,  380, 

691,  707,  708.                           ^^H 

293,  398,  334,   331,  J43, 

—  Yeast-,  349,  385. 

—  of  shoot,  679,  680,  690,         ^^H 

344»  347,  350,  3^1.  367, 

—  wood-destroying,  344, 381, 

^^H 

368,  370»  371,   375.  3«i, 

387. 

—  theory  of,  691,                          ^^H 

391,  408,  419,  43J,  479. 

Funiculus,  760. 

—  of   twining  plants,   671,              V 

511,  514,  563»  584,  603, 

FunJ^ia  ovfjta,  90,  801. 

«75*                                          _^fl 

604,  7*7.  786,  787,  798, 

803, 

Geraniacex,  780.                           ^^H 

800. 

G, 

Gtranium^  469,  793,                        ^^^^ 

—  ash-coBStituenls  of,  383. 

—  pettatum^  310.                                  ^^H 

—  as  stimuli,  557. 

G(jgfa  pratfnsis^  403. 

Germinating  seeds,  398,  400.          ^^H 

—  calcium  oxalate  in,  178, 

Gall-apple,  537, 

Germination,  194,  363,  283,              H 

—  cell-slructurc  of,  77. 

insects,  537. 

390,  3^3,  327,   343t   344»                 H 

—  chemical  action  of,  369» 

Galls,  304,  537* 

345,  347,   353,   357,   364,                 ■ 

—  contrasted     with     green 

Gametes,  604,  738,  767»  7*58, 

373,  397,  403,  404,  413,                  ■ 

plants,  383, 

773,  776. 

416,524,  535*  691,  69'.                 ■ 

—  cultivation  of,  383, 

GamosporL'a:,  768, 

703,715.                                              ■ 

—  decompositions    due    to, 

Garlic,  59,  80a. 

-405.                                               ■ 

jSr,  385^ 

Gases,     absorption     of    by 

—  carbon   dioxide    evolved               H 

—  destruction  by,  369,  388. 

leaves,  355» 

during,  397*                                    1 

—  excrelioD    of   water  by, 

—  concerned  in  assimilation, 

^  chemical  changes  in,  328,              ■ 

380. 

397,  398. 

333,  335,  339-                                  ■ 

—  ferment-,  347,  383,  40a. 

—  movements  of,  351. 

—  in  darkness,  336,  530.                     ■ 

^ferments    in,     344,    369, 

—  of  putrefaction,  387. 

—  in    absence    of    carbon          ^^H 

389. 

—  rigor  due  to  the  action  of, 

dioxide,  336.                              ^^^H 

—  food- materials     of,    383, 

595* 

—  ferments  in,  35t.                      ^^^^ 

384. 

Gasteromycetes,9o,  151,380, 

—  loss  of  weight  on,  400.            ^^^^ 

—  formation  of  cellulose  in, 

438,  798. 

—  of  macrosporcs,  749.                ^^H 

385. 

Geajter,  418. 

—  of  seed,   742,  753,   753,               ■ 

of  fat  in,  384. 

Gelatinous  Lichens,  391. 

765.                           m 

—  fructification,    153,    381, 

Gfiidium,  71,  471. 

—  of  spores,  739,  741,  743,         ^H 

38B,  437,  438. 

Gemmae,  444,  479»  5»4i  5»*i 

746,748,753-                   ^H 

—  geotropisni  of,  700» 

535,  709,733,  769,798. 

Gesneracese,  780.                          ^^H 

—  growing  point  of,  437. 

Genetic  spiralV495,  498,499> 

Geum^                                                  ^^H 

-=  growth  of»  425,  436. 

500. 

—  rhfaie,  463*                                 ^^^H 

—  heat  evolved  by,  405, 

GfHtiana  htea^  ir. 

--464.                                     ^H 

—  Insect-killing,  381,  . 

Genus-hybrids,  780. 

Gingke  biloba,  755,  757-                  ^H 

—  Lichen-,  391. 

Geometric  centre  of  organs, 

Glands,  183.                                   ^^H 

—  luminous,  406. 

483, 

—  digestive,  378.                            ^^H 

—  metabolism  of,  384,  385. 

Geometry  of  growth,  438. 

~  epidermal,  175,  378.                 ^^H 

—  Mould-,    347,    300»   3«3» 

Geotropic    curvature,    680, 

Glandular    hairs,    134,    183,        ^^H 

384,  385,  437. 

686,  687* 

435-                                   ^^H 

—  non-cellular,  153, 

—  —  dependent  on  growth, 

Glaucium  luteum^  175.                     ^^^| 

—  nuclear  division  in,  106. 

679,  685,  688.  691. 

Gitcbomoj  483.                                   ^^^1 

—  nutrition  of,  367,  380,  381, 

—  curvatures,  measurement 

—  befirracea,  713.                              ^^^| 

383,  383,  385,  389. 

of,  683,  688,  690. 

GUdihtbia,   435,   4^6,    475i         ^^ 

—  parasitic,   381,   389,   537, 

Geotropism,    16,   soo,   485, 

475.                                  M 

735. 

507,  5*3»  538,  5961  597» 

-^ferox^  57.                                         ^^H 

—  putrefactive,  383,  386. 

600-603,  657,  675,  677, 

—  trmtantifUJf  57.                            ^^^^ 

—  reproduction  of,  731-735, 

679,  685,  693,  694,  697» 

GhkkeHiay  425.                                  ^^^| 

733,714.777. 

699,  700,  703,  705,  707, 

Globoids,  334*                                 ^^^1 

—  respiration  of,   385,  398, 

709,  710,7". 

Glaocapjoy  433.                              ^^H 

401. 

—  due  to  gravitation,  681- 

—                               ^H 

—  root-,  388. 

683. 

Giorityja  Biandiif  659.                      ^^^H 

—  root-pressure  in,  381. 

—  elimination  of,  705,  716. 

Glucose,  3'o,  335,  34  r,  342,        ^H 

—  Rust-,  38 1. 

—  positive  and  negative,  679- 

349.  363,  3S4,  390,  653.          ^H 

—  saprophytic,  381* 

681,  689-691,  703. 

Glucosidcs,  338.                            ^^H 

—  sexual    reproduction    of, 

—  and    hcliotropism    com- 

Gluten, 334.                                  ^^H 

'               725. 

pared,  693,  694-696, 697, 

Glyceria  sfcctabiiu^  313,                         ^| 

—  sliooUof,  54,  71. 

708,713. 

Glycerine,    347,    348,    385^         ^M 

—  tissues  of,  149,  15t. 

—  of  Fungi,  70D. 

^1 

—  tree-killing,     344,     369, 

—  of  motile  organs,  689. 

Gtjcyrrbiza,  645.                             ^^H 

381,  387,  389,407. 

—  of  nodes,  687,  688, 

Gnetacear,  751.                            ^^^| 

^^^si^^^^^^^H 

^f             INDEX. 

^^^1           Gold  Fem,  i86. 

414,416,  417,  4^8»  419» 

Growth   by  day  and  ni^t,    1 

^^H           GonidJa  of  lichens^  391, 

430,  432,    434,    436,    435, 

549,   552,   553»  555»  55«.     1 

^^^^1             Gomurrtf  607. 

443»  447)  448)  451)  45»» 

559,  560.                                  1 

^^^^H             GojJjfffiurttf  183. 

453»  454»  460,  461,  464, 

—  definite    and     indefinite,     1 

^^H           Gourd,  tj,  5t,  74)  157)  193» 

469,  473,  477,  479,   480, 

465,  466,  483. 

^^^^^           317,229,  333,  363,  363, 

481,  482,   496,  500,  502, 

—  definition  of,  417. 

^^^^B                  376,  377,  389,  290, 

539,  563,   570,  583,  583, 

—  dependence   on    extern»! 

^^^^B           393>  309»  3i3>  347,   353» 

744. 

conditions,  194, 552,  554, 

^^^^H           3^0|  405*  435,  483»  5^3« 

Growing  -  point,     anticlines 

555. 

^^^^1           5ih  533)  53»»  549t  5^4. 

and  periclines  in,  449. 

—  dependence    on     titrges- 

^^^^M           658,665,  705,  7I3>  763* 

conversion  into  ovule, 

cence,  2 1 5,  565,  5^7-5^B 

^^^^ 

465. 

572,573.  576,  5Si.«4fn 

^H          ^  12,  7e,  148,  848,  354, 

development   of   new 

—  diagrams  illustrating  ceJiH 

^^1 

organs  from,  460,  467. 

division    and,  440,  44^H 

^^H           Graminea^  176,  780. 

< influence  of  environ- 

442,443,  44S,460,4^™ 

^^H           Grand    period    of    gro\Klh, 

ment  on,  516-519, 

452,  4Ö7.  46e.  408. 

^^1                 54U  55I1  553>  555,  55^* 

intercalary,  429. 

—  directions  of,  698. 

^^^H           Granulöse,  339. 

—  metamorphoses  of,  4  64. 

—  in  distilled  water,  284. 

^^m          Grape-sugar,  335,  347,  349. 

protection  of,  463. 

—  discontinuous     variaCiotts 

^^^1           vine,  658. 

the  region  of  slowest 

J"»  55^  55a. 

^^m          Grapes,  339. 

growth,  449,  457.  544- 

—  displacements  during,44j^ 

^^H           Graphic  method,  194. 

relations         between 

—  distribution  of,  411.  4tj^| 

^^m 186,  305. 

growth  and  cell-division 

437-440,  544,  569,  Si^H 

^^^H          —  representation     of     the 

in,  447. 

685.                      dlH 

^^H                effects  of  light,  heat,  Sec, 

of  Fungi,  437. 

—  embryonic,  4 1 9,        ^^H 

^^m            195, 

^-  —  of  Phanerogams   and 

—  excentric,  445.                 ^H 

^^^H           —  —  of  root-pressure,  374. 

Cryptogams    compared, 

"  geometry  of,  438.             ^ 

^^H           Grasses,  51,  128,   134,    144, 

458. 

—  grand  period  of,  541,  55r, 

^^H                 173,219,376,378,379, 

of  roots,  476. 

55«)  555»  556. 

^^H                  sSB,  343>  373)   4^^^  4^9) 

—  —  of  shoots,  435. 

—  independent    of     assiiiü- 

^^H                 434,  461,  470,  495,  501, 

Growing- points,    abnormal, 

lation,  300, 

^^m          534, 573, 664, 687, 706, 

468, 

—  —  of  nutrition,  4  r  1,  413, 

^^m 

—  —  adventitious,  477,  480. 

—  infiuence  of  li^ht  on,  554, 

^^^m          Gravitation,    the    cause    of 

depressed,    461,    463, 

555. 

^^^H                geotropisni,68i-683,698, 

474. 

-—  —  of    temperature    on, 

^^m                 ^99)  703,  705,  707. 

forms  of,  461. 

553,  555.                               ^ 

^^^H          «^  influence    of,    190,    196, 

' typical,  460. 

—  intercalary,  4  17,  41 S,  544-fl 

^^H                300,  485,  486,  489,  493, 

with   and   without  an 

—  internal     and      extemal^^B 

^^m                494)503)  515,  51^  5r9> 

apicaUcell  compared,  458, 

causes  of,  503.                      ■ 

^^H               521-5241    526-538,  678, 

Growth,  353,  556,364,412, 

—  measurement  of,  540-54S,  ■ 

^^M 

417)449,  453,  483»  493» 

55N561,  56»-                        ■ 

^^^^H on     development     of 

503*  515,550. 

—  mechanics   of,   43,,  437,  ^ 

^^^^^B                growing-points,  517-519. 

—  abnormal  types  of,  425, 

—  apparatus  for  measuring, 

563.  570,  572. 

:^^^l on    post  -  embryonic 

—  in  nutritive  soluüofM,  at6. 

^^m                growth,  528,  536,  537, 

661, 

—  on     different     sides     €>f 

^^^^^B on    protoplasm,    616, 

—  axis    of,   481,   483,   484, 

organs,  546, 

^^^H                617,630,621. 

539,  545. 

—oxygen  necessary  for,  397, 

^^^B          Green  light,  303,  638,  696, 

—  by  apposition  and  intus- 

399. 

^^H 

susception,  413. 

—  periodic     variations     to,  ^ 

^^^H          —  organs,    respiration     of, 

—  basal,  419,  544. 

539)541,  549)  55^i  559,  ■ 

^^m           397, 

—  causal  relations  of,  503. 

560,  599,  640,  641.              H 

^^^H           —  plants,  nutrition  of,  293. 

—  causes  of,  563,  565,  689. 

—  phases  ot,  411,  414,  ^u,  H 

^^^H           Greening  of  leaves,  285,  301, 

—  and  cell-division  in  solid 

417,  418,  420,  4^1»  434»  ■ 

^^H 

bodies,  440,445, 

425.437.                        H 

^^m 301, 

—  change  of  form   during. 

—  post-embryonic,  505, 5 1 6,   ^B 

^^H          Grouping  uf  cells,  4^6,  437, 

443. 

528,  536,  537. 

^^H                447) 

—  correlations  of,  503-505, 

—  relations  to  ccn-division. 

^^^m         Groups  of  apical  cells,  458, 

5071508,51^704,  7<S5- 

43»)  435,  437,  449»  45J- 

^H 

—  curve  of,  551,  552,  554, 

to     configuration     of 

^^^B          Growing  plants,  work  done 

555,  558,  562. 

organs,  450, 

^^H                by,  5^3)  584. 

—  daily  periodicity  of  558- 

—  —  to    geotropism,    679, 

^^^B           —  region,  420. 

560,640,641. 

685,  688,  69r.                      ^ 

^^H length  of,  543-545- 

—  in    darkness,    353,    53'» 

—  retardation  by  light,  535,  ^M 

^^^^_    —  -point,  40,  113,  358,  413, 

532,713. 

559,561.                      H 

w^^ 

INDEX. 

817  ^M 

■       Growth,  respiration  duringi 

Gymnospenns,  764, 

Heliotropism,  antagonism  to         ^^^f 

I             399- 

—  and     angtosperms    com- 

geotropism, 694, 708,713.          ^^H 

■       —  slowest  at  apex,  449,  457, 

pared,  757-764- 

—  elimination  of,  705.                    ^^^^| 

■             544- 

—  embryology  of,  751,  754, 

—  experiments  on,  693,  694,         ^^^H 

P       —  in    thickness,   483,    574, 

755- 

—  and     geotropism     com-         ^^^H 

577. 

—  fertilisation  in,  755. 

pared,  692,  694,  695,  696.         ^^H 

—  and  tissue-tensions,  569- 

—  flowers  of,  756. 

—  positive     and     negative,         ^^^H 

574. 

Gynostemium,  796, 

693-697,  7o(*  703,  709,         ^^H 

—  types  of,  45'. 

Gypsum,  252,  262,  384,  287. 

711,712,713,714.                    ^^H 

—  velocity  of,  552,  560,569. 

—  of  tendrils,  667.                         ^^^H 

571. 

H. 

—  theory  of,  677,  695,  696,         ^^H 

—  zones  of,  544. 

697.                                          ^^H 

—  of  Atgae,  4^5,  429. 

Habitats  of  Lichens,  392. 

HeiUborus  nigert  379»                        ^^^H 

—  of  cambiunß,  157. 

Hfamatococcuij  6t  2,  6 1 3. 

Hemp,  IT,  13'  37,  229,  262,         ^^H 

—  ofcells,96,422,433,4j7, 

—  /acuJtrijj  611. 

289,  345,  660,  757,  798.            ^^H 

565,  565. 

—  piwvialijy  609, 

Hepaticx,  3t.                               ^^^H 

—  of  cortex,  158. 

Hairs,    laz,    126,   289,  376, 

—  apical-cell  of,  452.                    ^^^H 

—  of   crystals^    plants    and 

423,435,483* 

Heraclrum^  216.                                   ^^^^H 

animals   compared,  412, 

—  root-,  17-20,  25,  12   3 

Herb  Paris,  60.                              ^^^H 

4>J. 

Hatymedüf  154,  179. 

Heredity,  9,  503,  516,  723,          ^^H 

—  of  epidermis,  166. 

—  opuntiaj  153. 

779.                                   ^^H 

•--  of    filamentous     organs, 

Haschish,  185. 

Herkogamy,  789,  799*                    ^^H 

443i453' 

Haulms  of  Grasses,  687,  688, 

Hermaphrodite  flowers,  757,         ^^^H 

—  of   flat    structures,  441, 

Hansloria,  25,63,  369,  372, 

^^H 

445. 

371,  588,  390,  725* 

Ha'posiphonia  repms^  483.                ^^^H 

—  of  Fungi,  425,  426. 

Hazel,  266,  584,  763. 

Ht'leromcrous  Lichens,  392.         ^^^^ 

—  of  internewies,     540-5^5, 

Heart-wood,  163,  230,  2 63, 

Hcterosporous     Vascular             ^^^H 

55  J. 

344^ 

Cryptogams,  745-751.              ^^H 

—  of  leaves,  423,  540,  640. 

Heat,  animal,  404. 

Hcterostylism,  789, 790, 799*         ^^^H 

—  of    non-cellular    plants, 

—  as   a   stimulus  to  proto- 

Heterostylous flowers,  793.           ^^^H 

540,  543. 

plasm,  617. 

Heviat                                               ^^^^H 

—  of    orthotropic     organs, 

—  of  combustion,  199. 

H'tbhertia  dentata,  669.                       ^^^H 

698,  709,  711. 

—  of  imbibition,  2  jo. 

Hiiftjcuj,                                              ^^^^1 

^^K-  of     plagiotropic    organs, 

—  influence    on    pbnt-life, 

Hirraceum  pitiferum^  121.                 ^^^^| 

^V     M.  7ii> 

190.  191- 

Hilum,                                               ^^^^1 

■       ^—  of  roots,  17,  539>  541-544» 

—  loss  of,  by  radiation,  &c.. 

Hippuris,  44.                                     ^^^1 

1              553. 

404. 

^^M 

■        —of  shoot,   41,    421,   422, 

—  of  respiration,  405,  405. 

—  'vulgaris^  40,  424.                     ^^^B 

■              540-544- 

—  rigor  due  to,  593. 

Histogentc  layers,  420.                  ^^^^H 

■        —  oi  starch  grains,  515. 

—  spontaneous,  395,  405. 

Histological   diflerenttation,         ^^^H 

■        —  of  tendrils,  664,  665. 

HeJtra  Helix,  523. 

^^H 

■        —  of   twining   shoot  -  axes. 

Hedysarum  gyram^  593,  596, 

Histology  of  wood,  160                  ^^^^H 

1              669.  674, 

59B,  627,  637. 

Hoar-frost,  404.                              ^^^H 

■         —  of   young    organs,    36^, 

627. 

Homoiomerous  Lichens,  393.         ^^^H 

419. 

HeieachariSy  708, 

Homologies    between   Pha-         ^^^H 

Guard-cells  of  Stomata,  97, 

Heliuntfyemuni^  595. 

nerogams    and    Crypto-         ^^^H 

248. 

—  tulgare,  396. 

gams,  751,  756.                          ^^H 

Guiafum,  163» 

HeUantbus,  186,  574. 

Honeysuckle,  668.                           ^^^H 

—  o/^cma/ff  J  77. 

—  anmyif     199,    236,    371, 

Hooks,  657.                                    ^^^H 

Gum,  90,  114,  172,1751  180, 

273,  3T3.  468,  498,  640. 

Hop,  24,  56,  124,  185,  243,         ^^H 

i               328,  566. 

^42,    05,     112.    277, 

289,548,  55t,  552,  657,          ^^H 

■        —  arabic,  90,  328. 

461,  467. 

660,  668-672,  676,  757.           ^^^H 

■ passages,  18  r. 

^tubcrojuj,  59,  319,335. 

^^M 

■        —  Iragacanth,  328. 

70,  336. 

Horse-chestnut,  43,1  a  3>  186,          ^^^1 

■        —  vesicles,  179, 

Heliotropic  curvatures,  693, 

283,  3S3>  3M,  319,  351,         ^^H 

1        Gummosis,  r8o. 

694* 

506,  507,  531, 578.                ^^H 

■         Gummy  substances,  182. 

—  effects  of  coloured  lights, 

^^H 

G_ymttogrammff  186. 

696,  697. 

radish,  802.                               ^^^H 

_          —  cn/omr/anoj,  ia6. 

Heliotropisni,  16,  199,  485, 

— -tails,55,  59,62,418,701,         ^^H 

■         —  cJbrjfsopbjt//a,  780, 

513,  528,  546,  589»  596, 

7^9-742,745.                      ^^H 

H        —  Jijfanj,  780. 

600,602,  613,  616,  617, 

Host-plants,  368,  369.                   ^^H 

■       Gymnosperms,  155, 178,745, 

621,622,  627,  628,  677, 

Hoya  tff^^nso    itt                             ^^^H 

m         746»  750,  75*1  754-757, 

692-697,  699,  702,  705, 

^^1 

■            75»,  764.773,788. 

707,709.710,71a. 

nutnti'                                        ^^^^^^1 

I            L3J 

30 

1 

^B    818 

INDEX. 

^^^ 

^^^H          Humus-plants,  63,  374,  3921 

Indian  Corn,  343,  344^417- 

IntercaUnr   growing* point, ^| 

^^H                599* 

—  Cress,  533,  548,  596,  659, 

*♦''•                               ^fl 

^^H          Hyacinth,  43,  360,  4<9i  5S4> 

713,713. 

—  growth,    417,    4>«,    ^tti^l 

^H 

—  Hemp,  184. 

H 

^^H 

India-rubber,  172. 

Inter-cellular  canals,  tSi.     ^H 

^^^H            Hy acini  bus  i  316,  351. 

Individual,  4 14. 

—  gaps,  182.                              ^B 

^^^H           Hybrid  vines,  7B4-786. 

Inflorescence,  461,  463,  473, 

—  spaces.  III,  141.  i7^.t47iH 

^^^B           Hybridisation,  779«  799* 

475,  496,  534.  658, 

264,  4*3,  645,  652,  €'.'    ^" 

^^^B          —  laws  of,  780-784. 

Influence    of   the   environ- 

Inter-fascicular      camt 

^^H           Hybrids,  779*  780|  1^1- 

ment,  515,  5»^,  523,  537» 

.     '57. 

^^^m          —  dem^tive  and  compound, 

593»  594,  595.  678, 

Intermediate     products    of 

^H 

—  —  on  growth,  552,  554, 

assimilation,  J17. 

^^^H           —  properties  of,  782-784* 

555. 

^^^H            Hydmra  Africana^  66. 

—  of  gravitation  on  develop- 

503- 

^^^B           Hydnorex,  63. 

ment  of  growing  points. 

—  disposition,  5  a  a,  678. 

^^^H            Hydnum  dhersUmj^  388. 

5i7-5«9- 

—  glands,  183. 

^^^H          Hydrate  of  Terpin,  389. 

—  —  on      post  -  embryonic 

—  parasites,  370- 

^^^H           Hydroebar'uy  13,  255,  617. 

growth,  538,  536,  537. 

—  structure  of  plants,  189, 

^^^B           Hydrodictyear,  429. 

—  of  light   on  chlorophyll- 

503. 

^^H           Hydrogen,    206,    390,    t93» 

corpuscles,  617-620, 

Internodes,     40,     421,    47t. 

^^1                 334,  38a,  386,  396,  403» 

on  development  of  or- 

483, 549,  683,  684,  W5, 

^^H 

gans,  522,  534. 

687. 

^^^H          — sulphuretted,  387. 

—  —  on    flat    shoots,  709, 

—  growth  of,  540,  54^-545. 

^^^^B           Hydrotropism,  601, 602,  698, 

710. 

553- 

^^H 

—  —  on  growth,  554,  555- 

Interpolaled  orgaos,  46^             , 

^^m      "iih. 

on  leaves,  617,  621. 

Intine,  763. 

^^^m          —  positive  and  negative,  717. 

on     post  -  embryonic 

Intra-molccular  respiritkni,        1 

^^H          Hygroscopicity,    588,    739i 

growth,  530,  556,  537, 

395,  401.  40^- 

^^H 

—  of  the   origin    of  sexual 

Intussusception,  413. 

^^^H           Hymenomycetes,  798. 

cells  on  offspring,  787. 

Inula  HtUeHtum^  335^ 

^^^H           HypericincsF,  780. 

^  of  temperature  on  growth, 

InuHn,   523,    355,    336,   J41. 

^^^H            Hypericum^  183,  (84. 

553,  555. 

343,  357,  363. 

^^H           Hypha,  151,  380,  381,  388, 

on  protoplasmic  move- 

— fermentation  of,  341, 

^^H                 426,  432,  453,  57 1,  726> 

ments,  606,  608. 

Inverted  sugar,  349. 

^^^H           Hypochtorin,  318. 

Infusoria,  198,  606. 

Invertin,  343. 

^^^H           Hypocotyl,  702,  712. 

Inherited  disposition,  1B9. 

Invertive    action    of   fcoslt 

^^^H           Hypoderm,  143. 

Injection    of  water  in    cut 

390-                                            , 

).                       Hypophysis,  435,  443. 

branches,  279* 

Iodide  of  starch,  310,            ^m 

Injury,  as  a  stimulus,  583, 

Iodine,  a88.                               ^H 

I. 

—  development  of  growing- 

//^M^a,  669,  671,                     H 

points    caused  by,  480, 

—  pyrga^  24,  180,  64a.           ^H 

Iceland  Moss,  707. 

582,  583. 

—  pvrpurfa,  533,  67  j,       ^^H 

lltx  aqui/oitumf  11Ö, 

—  effects  of,  504,  507. 

^^H 

Imbibition,  207,  243,  638. 

Insectivorous    planU,     124, 

Irideac,  177,  780.              ^^^B 

—  heat  of,  310. 

186,  345,  366,  374. 

/nV,  60,  144,  536,  $76,  794.  ^H 

—  water  of,  209» 

digestion  by,  377. 

—  pumila^  lOa.                           ^| 

—  in  wood,  241,  268. 

nutrition  of,  574,  375. 

Iron  in  plants  202,  316,  384,         ' 

Immature  condition,  414. 

—  —  parasitism  of,  377. 

385,  287,  289,  321,  )Ä3. 

Jmpatiens^  i77* 

Insect-kiUing  Fungi,  381. 

Iron-wood,  163, 

—  g/anduJi/era^  199. 

Insects   and    Klowers,   655, 

Irritable    leaves,   641  •  $49, 

—  noli-mt-tangertt  640,  641, 

657.  760,  789-797. 

655. 

791. 

I  nsects,  relations  of  plants  to, 

—  movements,  electric  cur- 

Indefinite growth,  465,  466, 

204,  329,  537,  538,  548. 

rents  during,  6 5 Ol 

483. 

643. 

—  —  mechanics  of,  659,653. 

Independence  ofanisolropy 

Insect-traps,  379. 

-^  organs,    591,    598,    60ft, 

and  morphological  nature 

Integuments,  752,  754,  756, 

654. 

of  organs,  700, 

760,  766. 

-  —  rigor  in,  593-595» 

—  of  cell-division  and   the 

Intense  light,  effect  on  as- 

 specific  energy  of,  601. 

morphological   and  phy- 

similation, 311. 

—  stamens,    396,   595,    650,  ^ 

siological  nature  of  or- 

Intensity  of  light,  713, 

651,654,  655,  790.             M 

gans,  433,  435. 

influence   on    swarm- 

Irritability,    251,    368,    395*  H 

--  of  growth  and  ccU*divi- 

spores,  613,  621. 

481,  493,  503,  507»  5t3f  ■ 

sion,  431. 

Intercalary  embryonic  tissue, 

515,  530,  548,  566,  589-  ■ 

»  and  nutrition,  41a. 

4^7,  468. 

591»  593,  594,  599,  601, 

INDEX. 

819     ^H 

■             6^ 4-656.  678,  6S9,  69J, 

Lammartaf  33,  69^  a 08,  243, 

Leaves,  area  of,  227,  31z,        ^^^| 

M        695,717. 

439. 

^^H 

■        Imtability,     definition     of, 

—  Chtutoni,  32,  70. 

—  arrested,  55, 6 1,  506, 507,         ^^H 

■              587. 

Lamium  ampUxicauie^  791* 

—  autumn»  318,  319,                    ^^^H 

■        —  of  growing  leavesi  640, 

Lamp-light  and  assimilation, 

—  and   bud-scales,  correla-         ^^^| 

H        —  law  of,  196, 

307. 

tions  between,  506.                 ^^^H 

1        —  of  plants  and  animals,  597, 

Land-plants,  303,  353,  395, 

—  chlorotic,  298.                          ^^^| 

600. 

Sn,  513. 

—  ciimbing,  675.                           ^^^| 

—  of  protopksni,  587,  599, 

—  absorption  by,  283. 

—  colours  of  in  winter,  321.         ^^^| 

603,  615,  616»  617,  620, 

—  leaves  of,  47-53- 

—  compound,  53,  435i  490,         ^^H 

611,  655. 

—  roots  of,  246,  255. 

^1 

—  of  roots  to  contact,  7 1 6. 

—  transpiration  of,  225,  246. 

—  decomposition  of  carbon-               ^M 

—  of  swarmspores  to  light, 

—  vascular  bundles  of,  44, 

dioxide  by,  398.                             ^H 

608,  610-613, 

Larch,  584. 

—  development     of     buds          ^^^H 

—  of  tendrils,  658-666. 

-498, 

from,  478.                                  ^^^H 

—  aiidturgescence,647,653. 

Lateral  buds,  508,  714. 

—  e\'aporation      of     water        ^^^H 

—  of   twining   stems,    674, 

—  roots,  17,  416,  476,  699» 

from,  227,  346.                         ^^^H 

675. 

704,  705. 

—  fall        319.                                ^^^B 

—  uses  of,  655,  656. 

geotropism    of,    707, 

—  floating,  5T,  51 T.                      ^^H 

Isoetear,  745. 

708. 

—  greening  of,  385,298,  30 r,        ^^^1 

hoeirs,  471,  483»  748,  756. 

Laterality,  481,  485. 

109,  533-                                   ^^1 

—  byjtrix,  57, 

Latex,  172, 180,  363. 

^^1 

—  taeujtrh,  749,  771. 

—  extrusion  of,  361. 

^  growth  of,  419,  422,  540,           ^^M 

Isosporous  Vascular  Crypto- 

"-cells, 174. 

—  importance    to    flowers,         ^^H 

gams,  739, 

—  -vesicles,  179. 

^^H 

h7,i3,  24,  42,  56,  532,  535, 

Latbrxa,  Hi  63,  37 4i  399- 

—  influence  of  light  on,  617,         ^^^H 

657,  658,  660,  693,  699, 

—  squamaria^  335. 

63r,  633-640.                           ^^^H 

703,  7iO'7'3*  713' 

Lathy rus  alpbaca,  660, 

-on  structure  of,  536.          ^^^H 

—  182,  623. 

Laticiferous  vessels,  171,174, 

—  irritability    of    growing,         ^^^H 

361. 

^^^^1 

J- 

pressures  on,  360. 

—  mechanics  of,  49.                     ^^^H 

Jalap,  t8o. 

Laurinez,  i8o. 

—  metamorphosed,  464.              ^^^H 

JasminiurHf  669» 

Law  of  irritability,  196. 

—  metamorphoses  of,  536.           ^^^H 

Jerusalem  artichoke,  59. 

Laws  of  cell-division,   434, 

—  motile    organs   of,  633-        ^^^| 

Juglandeae,  465, 

435i  443)  454,  456,  502. 

689.                                  ^^^1 

J  uncus,  145,  a  1 9. 

—  of  hybridisation,       780- 

—  negatively  he!  iotropic,7o  I,         ^^^H 

;ungermannieac,66,474, 476. 

7"^- .    . 

—  periodic  movements    of,          ^^^H 

Juniper,  703, 

Layers  of  wood,  161. 

633,  627,  628,  635,  636,         ^^M 

Juniprrnjf  331. 

Laying  of  wheat,  289,  514. 

^^^H 

—  communU^  703. 

Leaf,  carpellary,  758. 

—  protection  of,  50.                     ^^^| 

164. 

—  development  of,  425, 469, 

—  quantity   of  starch   pro-         ^^^1 

K, 

475,  506,744- 

duced  in,  314.                         ^^^H 

—  primary,  747,  764. 

—  radical,                                      ^^^B 

Kalm'uiy  780. 

—  primordial,  506. 

—  regeneration  from,  727,        ^^^| 

Kerria,  177. 

—  upper,  506. 

^^H 

Kidney  Bean,  194. 

base,  471,  506, 

—  respiration  of,  40a.                    ^^^H 

Klinostat,    301,    563,     68 j, 

—  -buds,  397, 

—  as  reservoirs  of  reserve-         ^^^| 

685»  693,  705i7>7- 

nectaries,  281. 

materials,  331.                         ^^^| 

—  084,  710. 

sheath,  418,  687. 

—  and    roots,    correlations              ^H 

movements,  673. 

—  -tendrils,  659,  660, 

between,  512,513.                   ^^^1 

Knight's  experiment,  082. 

—  -traces,  157, 

*-  scale-,  504»  506,  507.               ^^H 

Leaflets,  636,629,  633,  639, 

—  scale-like,  63.                          ^^^H 

L. 

644,646, 

—  sessile^  53.                                ^^^H 

Leaves,  4,  38,  39,  47,  aSa, 

—  sensitive,  641-649,  655.            ^^^H 

Labellum,  796. 

290,  343f  4«8,  4=4,  448, 

—  sheathing,  470.                         ^^^H 

Labiate«,  496,  501, 7 1  h  780, 

454,  455,  464»  4Ö7,  482, 

--  sleep-movements  of,  199,         ^^^| 

794- 

483,  487,  489.  490,  49a. 

633,626-639,635-640.           ^^^H 

Lactic  acid,  349,  386. 

494*504,  506,  510,  513, 

—  structure  of,  490,  491»            ^^^^| 

—  fermentation,  349, 

530,  538,  547,  564»  567. 

*— submerged,  5 1 1.                       ^^^^| 

Lagenaria^  658. 

569,  575»  <»25i  636,  627, 

—  tensions  in,  49*                         ^^^H 

Lamina,  47,  47i,  489,  490| 

633,  640,  644,  699,  705. 

—  vascular  bundles  of,  47-        ^^^H 

506,  507,  547,  633,  626- 

—  at»orption  ol  water  by, 

53*                                            ^^H 

630,633,  640,  650,  693, 

354. 

—  venation  of,   48.49.    ^r,         ^^^H 

705. 

of  gases  by,  355. 

3  0  2 

^^H 
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Leaves,  vernation  of,  547. 
Leek,  179»  685. 
Leguminoseas,  199,  314,  3371 

636,  687. 
L^mna,  13,  255, 

—  trisulca,  619. 

619. 

Lemnaceac,  laa. 

Length  of  roots,  13,51^*  SU« 
Lcnticels,  167. 
Lentil,  763. 

Leofttodott  taraxacum t  396. 
Lcpid^dendron,  741. 
Ltphmium  radtcans^  533. 
Leucin,  349,  384. 
Leucophyll,  3 1 7. 
Ltvhticum  offjcinale^  425. 
Lcvwiose,  343. 
Libriform  fibres,  139,  160. 
Lichens,  90»  153,  178,  225, 

371,  380,  590,  391,  39a, 

393.514*707. 

—  assimilation  of,  393. 

—  forms  of,  393. 

—  gonidiaof,  391,  393» 

—  —  392. 

—  reproduction  of,  727. 

—  roots  of,  34,  35,  263,394, 

—  symbiosb  of,  390, 

—  thallus  of,  393, 

—  tissues  of,  153,  J9J, 
fungi,  391. 

Life,  191,  395»7i7. 

Light,   397,  406,  485,   486, 

4891  493,  494,  503t  5o8. 

51»,  5»3,  5«5,   5<7-5«9, 

53J,  524,  5i7,  528,  531, 

714. 

—  absorption  of  by  chloro- 
phyll, 332. 

—  as  affecting  the  develop- 
ment of  chlorophyll,  300. 

—  and  assimilation,  148,  28a, 
294,  396,  299,  301,  304, 
307,  309,  5fOi5'3. 

—  bitateraltty    induced    by, 

5*5. 

—  cardinal  points  of,  302. 

—  composition  of,  302. 

—  electric,  and  assimilation, 
307. 

—  influence  on  development 
of  organs,  saa,  5*4,  525, 
526,  527. 

—  influence  on  development 
of  flat  shoots,  709,  710. 

—  Influence  on  growth,  554, 

555- 
on  leaves  and  chloro- 
phyll, 617-621,  623. 

—  —  on  life  of  plants,  190, 

«95»  197.  301,593. 

on     post  *  embryonic 

growth,  530,  536,537. 


Light,  influence  on  struc- 
ture of  leaves,  556. 

—  —  on  transpiration,  228, 
25c. 

—  intensity  of,  30a,  306. 

—  irritability  of  plasmodia 
towards,  6 1 5. 

of  protoplasm  towards, 

616,  617,  630,  621. 

—  local  action  of,  310. 

—  movements  of  leaves  due 
to,  625-630,  634-639. 

—  refrangibility  of,  301. 

—  retardation  of  growth  by, 

535»  559,  561. 

—  sources  of,  307. 

—  as  a  stimulus,  594,  597, 
6oi,  625-628,  638,  653, 
692,  694,  698,  702,  705. 

—  irritability  of  swarm- 
spores  to,  608,  6 1 0-6 1 3, 
613,621,696,714. 

—  variations  in  intensity  of, 
54«!  55»,  55*.  554«  55«, 
559»  560,  594,  613,  621, 

623-643,  713. 

—  of  various  colours,    303, 

305»  311,638,696,  697. 

—  wave-lengths  of,  506. 
Lignification,   88,   90,    289, 

416,  423*570. 
Lignified  elements,  f6i. 

—  tissue,  231- 

—  cell-walls,  242. 
Lignin,  329,  389. 
Lignite,  294,  382. 
Liliacca:,  156,  169,  177,  419, 

42^,  528>  534,  706,  780. 
Liiium^  ri8, 

—  cnndiduffSf  178,  400. 

—  Alartt/gon,  178. 
Lily,  51,  756. 

Lime,  salts  of,  79,  159,  254, 
390,320,  334. 

—  in  sap»  274,  280, 

—  oxalate  of,  391. 

—  466,  581,  714. 

—  446,  446,  482. 
Limiria,  780. 
Linum^  574. 

—  grandijoliutrtf  640. 

—  pertHnCy  790. 

—  usttatissimum,  546,  791. 
Lithium,  experiments  with, 

335,254,269. 

—  spectrum  of,  236. 
Lithocysts,  177. 
Liverworts,     31,     66,     120, 

303,  474,  476,  479,  49», 
495,  525f  63 »>  705,  706, 
708. 

—  growing-point  of,  461. 

—  reproduction  of,  723,  724, 

—  tissues  of,  1 50. 


Loun,  3IS9* 
Loasacear,  124,  669. 
Lobeliaceae,  171»  780,  7fj, 
Lohelut  fuJgenjf  798. 
Longitudinal  axis,  48s,  4&lu 

—  sections,    447,    449,  4I1« 

483,  563»  571- 

—  walls,  452. 
Lonkera,  186,  506. 

—  caprifoiium,  668. 
Lopbojpcrmufn,  659< 
Loranthaceac,  64,  367,  7W* 
Loranthuj  Europxtu^  j6g. 
Luminous    fungi,    406, 

695. 
Lupin,  326,  345. 
Lupintu  variujf  333. 
LupuUn,  185, 
Luz.ula  piiosa,  793. 
LjFcbniSf  780. 

—  dmrna^  7S1. 
— ßos  cucuiif  781. 

—  viscaria,  184. 
Lycium,  320. 
Lycopodiacesc,  5*,  181, 

800. 

—  reproduction  of,  741, 

745,  748. 

—  shoots  of,  55,  62. 
Ljffopodiumt  75,  588, 

—  cbamrcyparsjjiu,  1 1  x,  14*. 
147. 

Ljgödium,  60,  435,  492,495, 

675. 
Lysigenous  intercellular  i 

ces,  176. 
Ljsimatbia^  183,  184. 

—  nummuiaria^  4^1- 
Ly thrum  Saiicariäj  75>o, 

M. 

Macle}'a  (ordaia^  571, 
AlacrocyjttJf  419. 
Macrusporangia,    74^    75t, 

766. 
Macrospores,  746^753«  7^*, 

800. 
JMacrostylous  floMPers,  790. 
Macro-zoospores^  609. 
Magnesia,  79,  334- 
Magnesite,  263. 
MagnesiuQ  salts,    201,   236, 

«54,  t6i,  284,   i87,  3^f, 

390,291,  383. 
Magnoliaceac,  180. 
Mabonia,  321,  395,  595. 
Maize,  13,  29,  193,  tv4t  217, 

228,  229,    262,    263.    271, 

278,  283,  284,  2*6.  28S, 
300,  309,  3io,   313.  317» 
344,  417,  424»  525,  5*4j 
687. 
—  18,  38,  43,  271,  42L 
Majantbemym  bi/oiimm,  5". 
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Metamorphoses  of  products         ^^H 
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motile-organs,  636. 

of  assimilation,  333.                  ^^H 

—  plants,  737»  742,  751- 

~  of  root  -  pressure,    374, 

—  of  Proteids,  336.                        ^^H 

—  prothallia,  742. 

277- 

—  of  reserve- materials,  34  r.          ^^^| 

—  reproductive  organs,  724, 

—  of  shortening   of    roots, 

—  of  starch,  323,  33  8.                    ^^H 

737,738,  734i  736,  757, 

576. 

Metastasis,  products  of,  316.          ^^^1 

769,  779. 

Mechanics  of  branches,  580, 

I^Iethod  of  bubble-countingp         ^^^H 

Malic  add,  328. 

581. 
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Mahpe  trißda^  641. 

—  of  flowers;  791-797. 
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Malt,  404. 

—  of  growth,  432,  437,  563T 
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Mahfßf  783,793, 

570,  572. 
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—  rotundifolia^  640. 

—  of   insectivorous    plants, 
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—  of  irritable   movements. 
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—  of  protoplasm,  614. 
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Mannite,  349,  3B5,  386. 

—  of  sleep -movements,  636, 

Microspores,  746-751,  754,          ^^H 

Manures,  293. 

634-640, 

^^H 

Maple,  163,  180,  506,  507, 

—  of  stomata,  248. 

Microstylous  flowers,  790.             ^^^^| 

578,  579- 

"  of  tendrils,  664. 

Micropyle,    752,    754,   757,         ^^H 

—  Sugar-,  359. 

—  of  twining,  670-673, 674- 

758,760,  762,  771,  778.        ^^H 

Marattiacese,    13,  181,  458, 

676, 

Micro-z oospores,  609,                      ^^^H 

473. 

Median  longitudinal  sections, 

Middle  lamella,  75,  90,  112.            ^^^H 

—  marginal  cells  of,  459. 

449- 

Mid-rib,  489,  490,  650.                  ^^^H 

Marcbamia,  3«.  33i  444,  489, 

Medullary    rays,    159,    359, 
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510,  525,  536,  527,  695, 

439,452. 
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705,  709,  710,  712,713, 

MelaUuca^  165. 
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733- 

Mefandryum,  316. 
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—  444. 
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—  polynturpba^  708^ 
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700. 

Melobesiacea,  179»  290, 

—  pt^^ica,  593,  595,  644,  649.          ^^H 

Marchantieac,  461,  474. 
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—  —                                                   ^^H 

—  tissues  of,  »50. 

314, 

Mimosa-,  593,  595,  596^  598,           ^^H 

Marginal  growth,  440. 
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Marine  plants,  387. 
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Marnlia,  44,  483,  494,  746, 

672. 
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747. 

Mentha^  59. 

Mineral     substances,     383,          ^^^H 

—  jah'atriXf  16,  609,  746, 

M^nTyitjia,  780. 

384,                                            ^^M 

747,  748. 

Merijmopedm^  433, 

Minimum   point  for  evolu-          ^^^H 

Marsiiiacer^  604. 

Meristem,  170. 

tion  of  oxy'gen,  306.                 ^^^H 

—  reproduction  of,  745, 

—  primary,  419. 

—  for  light,  195,  302.                     ^^^H 

Mastic,  181. 

MtrUmlOy  425, 

—  for  temperature,  193.                 ^^^H 

Materials  for  growth,    329, 

MeruUus    iacbTymtzm,     381, 

—  velocity  of  growth,  553,          ^^^H 

411. 

381. 

^^^H 

Mature  condition,  414, 

Mestmhryantbemumf  55,  177, 

Mirabilis  Jaiafpa^  338,  640,           ^^^H 

Maurandiuf  56,  659* 

643. 

^H 

Maxinnum   point    for  light« 

Mfsccarpm^  618,  631,  622. 

—  langißorn,  781,                                   ^^^^| 

195,  303. 

Mesophyll,  47,  331,536. 

Mistletoe,  25,  64,  367,  369,          ^^H 

—  for  evolution  of  oxygen, 

Mesostylous  flowers,  790. 

^^H 

306. 

Metabolism,  175,  289,  328, 

^^1 

—  for  temperature,  193. 

3^4»  3^5,  400,  508. 

Mnium  homum^  68.                           ^^^^H 

—  velocity  of  growth,  553, 

—  of  fungi,  384. 

Mobility  of  water  in  cell*          ^^^| 

560, 

—  products    of,    333,    330, 

^^^H 

Meadow  saffron,  350. 

357. 

Moisture  as  a  stimulus,  519,          ^^^H 

Mealy  hairs,  186. 

Metameres,  483. 

^^H 

Measurement    of    assimila- 

Metamorphosed leaves,  464. 

—  effect    on    transpiration,           ^^^H 

tion,  304. 

—  organs,  7,  483. 

^^^H 

—  of   contra.ctile    stamens. 

—  roots,  33,  369. 

—  variations   in,    551,    55a,          ^^^H 

1           653. 

■      — .of      geotropic      curva- 

—  shoots,  54,475.658. 

625,                             ^^H 

Metamorphoses    of   carbo- 

Molecular structure,  905.               ^^^H 

'  tures,  685,  688,  6go. 

hydrates,  323. 
—  of  fats,  3*8. 

~  of  wood,  242.                          ^^^H 

—  Ol     growth»     539-545» 

Molecules,  243.                                 ^^^H 

K          55',  561,  563. 

—  of  Jtrowing- points,  464, 

Monocotyledon,  417.                      ^^^| 
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^^H           Monocotyledons,   51,     138, 

Motile  organs,  expulsion  of 

Mustard,  596,  695,  697.      H 

^^^^^           M*«}   373i  57S,  4^^y  47°> 

water  from,  647,  649. 

—  oil  of,  342.                        ^B 

^^^^B          473,  475}  47B,  660,  689, 

—  —  geotropism  of,  689. 

MutLtia  clemaltjy  662,            ^B 

^^^> 

structure  of,  639-634, 

Mycelium,    34*  7  r,  t $3,  34^^! 

^^^V         —  ascent  of  water  in^  330. 

645. 

381,  388,   407,  42^42l|H 

^^^H          —  excreta,  177- 

tissue-tetisions  in,  648, 

700,  717,  -25.  726.       ^B 

^^^1          —  flowers  of,  757^ 

649. 

Myelin,  318.                          ^H 

^^^H           —  growtli  in  thickness,  169. 

Mould-fungi,  153,  aSi,  343, 

Mfojotij^  496.                        ^H 

^^^B           —  phyllotaxis,  501. 

347,  380,  38lt  3B4,  385, 

MyriocefhaltiJ,  588.  ^1 
MyriophyiJum^  297.                     1 

^^H           —  reproduction  of,  756, 758, 

398,427,  722,798. 

^^m              765- 

Movements,  amoeboid,  613, 

Myronate  of  potassiam,  34«.     1 

^^H           —  secretion-canals,  1 8 1 . 

614. 

MyiiÄJn,  34a,  349,                    1 

^^^H »Tesicles,  1 79. 

—  of  chlorophyll-corpuscles, 

Myrtaceae,  183,  334. 

^^^H           — vascu1arbundlcs,i37, 134. 

617-621,  696. 

Myxamoebar,  6x3,  61 4. 

^^H           Mono^cism,  788, 

—  of  constructive  materials, 

Myxomycetes,   87,  S41  3«^^ 

^^^H            MonopoJium,  60,  474. 

359,  5Ör. 

395»  439»  410,  43fr6>>H 

^^m            Monotrof>a,  34,  63,   368,  373, 

—  due  to  changes  in  the  in- 

■ 

^^m 

tensity  of  the  light,  635- 

I 

^^^^B            MonJtera^  24,  25. 

630,  634-639. 

^^^H            —  dtlkiosa,  125. 

^  of  gases,  351. 

Nasturrium  cffititudr^  47!.    H 

^^m           Moracex,  174.  790* 

—  periodic,   395,  590,  593, 

Necessity  of  oxygen,  396^€l|M 

^^^H            Morphia,  173. 

594,  598,  599,  623,  637, 

Nectar,  excretion  of,  iSt.  ^1 

^^^^^^     Morphological     nature     of 

638,635-641. 

Nectiiries,  281,  791.             ^| 

^^^^^H          organs,  anisotrop^  inde- 

—  of  protoplasm,    8r,    194, 

Nectarine,  781. 

^^^^^f           pendent 

395,  603,  606,  607,  608, 

Negative    geotropism,  679- 

^^^^^^ cell-division  indepen- 

631. 

81,691,     703. 

^^H                 dent  of,  43 3>  4 $5- 

—  of  reserve-materials,  &c., 

—  h  eliotropism,     69  3  -  695, 

^^^H            Monti  alba,  iig^  16 i. 

360. 

697,  70  r,  703,  7 1  J,  li^H 
—  hydrotropism,  717, 

^^H            Moss,    126,   155,    264,    303, 

—  of  root,  21. 

^^^^H            320,  347,  364,  3^7,419» 

—  sleep-,  599,  623,  626-639, 

^^^^H          Alh  453,  4^5i  47it  479, 

635-640. 

—  pressure     in     root*stocl, 

^^^^H          497»  501»  5TO,  588,  6o3t 

—  of  stamens,  stigma,  and 

271,  277. 

^^^^^P          619,  621,            733>  734> 

style,  792, 

—  pressure  in  wood»  2^8. 

:^^^^^           747,  755,  800. 

—  ofwater,  31 1,325,353,370. 

AW/m,  14,  63,  373,  374,  399^ 
"  niduj-infij,  a  J,  367^  431- H 

^^^^V           ^  314,  364,  479, 735. 

^^^1            --  apical  cell  of,  453. 

—  of    zoospores,    604-608, 
777. 

^^^H            —  branching  of,  473, 

Mucilage,  88,  90,  186,  328. 

NcpcntbtJ,  56,  374*  I78i  11% 

^^^B            — cctl-structure,  114. 

Mucor.Sf  108,  380,335,367, 

660. 

^^^H           —  chlorophyll  -  corpuscles, 

370,  386,  387,  465,  543, 

—  if^is,  870.                          M 

^^m 

561,  695,  697,  700,  725. 

NepbroiepU,  435.                ^^^H 

^^^m           —  epidermis  of,  isf,  149. 

—  curve  of  growth  of,  562. 

Ner^^es,  600,  650.            ^^^H 

^^^1            —  fertilisation,  108. 

—  Mucedoy  369, 

Nettle,  371,  374-             ^^H 

^^^H            —  growing-points  of,  460. 

870,  725. 

—  169,  436,                    ^^H 

^^^^B            ^  movements  of  water  in, 

—  racemojtu,  386,  387. 

Nuotianat  7 So,  78a.         ^^^| 

^^H             335. 

—  -yeast,  386,  387. 

—  435.                             ^^M 

^^^B           »  reproduction  of,  7  30-7  39^ 

Mucorini,    15a,    351,    700, 

—  Langsdorßi,  7S  i .        ^^^1 

'^^H 

726,  727,  768, 

^-  pamcuhta,  781.           ^^^B 

^^^H             —  roots  of,  39,  150. 

Mucus,  175,  179,  180. 

—  fö^fw«,  336,  570.           ^H 

^^^H             —  shoots  of,  54,  65. 

—  -vesicles,  180. 

Nigel  la  damajcena^  78  t.         ^H 

^^^H            —  stomata,  1 

MuhUnhfckia  platydaia^  55. 

—ßtmlis,  789.                          ■ 

^^^^^H            — tissues,  149, 

Mulberry,  319, 

—  jäliva,  781.                           ^H 

^^^H           — tubers,  364, 

Multinuclcar  cells,  86,  106, 

Nitelta^  320.                                 ^1 

^^^1            Mosses,  hybrid,  780. 

109. 

Nitrates,  303,  236,  253,  384«. ^| 

^^^H            "  Moss-flowers,"  736,  737. 

Musa,  50,  75,   t79,  3fO,  473. 

287,  291,  324,  384.            ■ 

^^^B            "  Moss-fruit,**  734»  738,  800. 

—  EnseU,  220. 

Nitrate  of  lithium,  235.          ^| 

^^^H            Mother-cells^  97,    100,  434, 

-  mnii,  334. 

Nitric  acid,  334,  385. 

^^H 

—  sapkntunty  236. 

—  oxide,  rigor  due  to,  595. 

^^^H of  anlherozoids,  737, 

MusacesE,  550, 

—  absorption  by  leaves^  355. 

^^m            _  _  of  pollen,  433,  739. 

Mmcari  botryoides^  471» 

—  in  rain-water,  363. 

^^m of  spores,  433,  739. 

Muscinese,    120,    126,   171, 

—  in  soil,  293. 

^^^H            Motile  condition,  593,  594. 

435,  460,  473,  524»  73»» 

Nitrous  ojiide,  rigor  due  t<V 

^^^H            —  flowers,  396« 

769,788,789. 
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^^H           —  01  Kans,  396,613-639,639, 

Mushroom,  71,  75,  153,  416, 

Nitrogen,  306, 290,  393,  s^TtH 

^^^^^^          644-646,  665|  687,  689. 

564. 

334»  382,  384.  395,  S^S-   V 
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Nutrition,  190, 198,  a8a,  389, 

Oosphere,  9P,  108,  447,  465, 

291. 

392,  397,  303,  328,  366, 

480,  484,  538,  605,  734, 

—  absorption  of,  292,  384. 

411. 

730,  731,  732,734,  73<5,               1 

^  of  parasites,  572* 

—  of  fungi,   367,    380-381, 

737,  742,   747,  749-75?, 

Nitrogenous  compounds, a 9 1 , 

38a,  383,  38s,  389. 

754»  755,  760,  764,  767- 

345. 

—  —  humus'plants,  374. 

778,  780,  788,  789,  800. 

—  food  of  fungi,  384. 

—  "independent  of    growth, 

Oospore,  734,  743,  7^2,  7<»^, 

—  reserve-materials,  401. 

4fT,4I3. 

767,  800. 

—  siibstances    in    parasttesj 

—  of  insectivorous   plants, 

Opening     and     closing    of 

&:c.,  37a, 

374' 

flowers,  599,  641, 

Nocturnal  position  of  floral 

—  of  parasites,  &c.,  368, 369, 

—  —  of  stomata,  249.                  ^^^H 

envelopes,  635,  64  a. 

372. 
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1        —of  leaves,  625-630,  634- 
f              638,  646. 

Nutrition  of  schizomycetes, 
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384. 

Ophioglossca:,  473.                         ^^^| 

Nodes,  128,  454, 

—  ot  yeast,  386, 

Opbhgiojjum,  47S.                          ^^^H 

—  geotropic  curvatures  of, 

Nutritive  materials,  353, 383, 

—  uulgatum^  37.                             ^^^| 

687,  688. 

287,  383,  508,  511,  513, 

Ophrydea:,  34.                                 ^^H 

Non-cellular  Algae,  70,  365, 

579,  748,  753- 

Opbryj,  43,  33t.                                       ■ 

■               4351493,  7P,7Hi776. 

I        —  plants,  109,  569. 

■ anisotropy  of,  700. 

—  organs,  282. 

Opium,  T72.                                   ^^H 

—  salts  an  soil,  359,  262. 

Optimum  point  for  light,  195,        ^^H 

—  solution,    238,   284,    286, 

^^ 

geotropismof,  679,680» 

291.  383. 

forevolution  of  oxygen,              ■ 

697. 

—  substances,  absorption  of, 

306.                                               M 

growth  of,  540,545. 

246,  264,  387,  366. 

"  —  for  temperatures,  192,              ■ 

—  ^  heliotropism  of,  697, 

Nycandra^  780. 

395'                                                  ■ 

Non  -  nitrogenous     reserve- 

Nyctagine«,  780, 

—  velocity  of  growth,  552,              H 

materials,  333,  344»  400. 

Njmpbxaj  706, 
—  alha^  5t,  64a. 

560.                                               ■ 

—  substances    in    parasites, 

Opuntia,    54,    70,    159,    51t.                 ■ 

&c.,  373. 

—  micrantbaj  478, 

517,   518,  5*9,  520,  523,         ^J 

Non  -  sexual     swarmspores, 

—  steil ata^  405. 
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728,  733.739- 

Nymphacacea!,  135, 
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Noiioc,  JJÖ2. 
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Nostocacese,  107. 

0, 
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NotBocb/srnat  186. 
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Nothojcor^on  fragram^     86, 

Oak,  43,  176,  304,  335,  339, 

Orache,  299.                                 ^^^f 

104. 

388,  357,  388,  506,  507, 

Orange,  183,  329,803.                 ^^H 

Nucellus  of  ovule,  465,  751, 

510,537,  581,  584»  704- 

Orange  light,  303,  638,  696,              H 

752,754»  755.760,  766» 

—  'galls,  204,  537. 

697.                                                  ■ 

Nuclear  disc,  103. 

Oat,  338,687. 

Orchidea:,  62,  367,  369,  53«,              ■ 

—  division,  10 1. 

Object  of  fertilisation,  798. 

660,  7^3»  789,  79».                         ■ 

—  filaments,  102. 

Oblique  septa,  454. 

Orchids,  35,  114,  177,  435,              ■ 

—  poles,  102. 

Occluded  buds,  475. 
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—  spindle,  103, 

Octant-cells,  446,  743,  764. 

—  pollination  of,  796,  797.          ^^^H 

—  substance,  206,  770, 

Odours,  184, 

—  saprophytic,  63.                      ^^^| 

Nuclei,  78,  86,  326. 

(Edogonium,  33,604,787,788» 

Orchis,  Täo,                                 ^^H 

—  crfstalloids  in,  335, 

—  33,  82. 

Organic  acids,  329,  385,               ^^H 

—  of  pollen,  761,  771. 

—  fertilisation  of,  775,  776* 

—  centre  of  organs,  483.             ^^^H 

Nuclein,  87,  102,  109,  419, 

CEnantbe  pbeHantlrium^  130» 

—  compounds,  3o6.                     ^^^| 

422,  770-772. 

CEmtbera^  640. 

—  substance,  226,  289,  390,        ^^H 

Nucleoli,  86-102. 

CEnothene,  780, 

393,  353,  355,  366,422.                 ■ 

Nucleoplasm,  87,  103. 

QUium^  786, 

—  nutritive    materials,    ab-               ■ 

Nucleus,73t77.87,  319,  413» 

Oil,  319. 

sorption  of,  366.                              ■ 

419,  43a,  563,  645,  652, 

—  of  bitter  almonds,  343. 

—  substance,  absorption  of,               ■ 

770. 

—  of  mustard,  342. 

298,  3^8,  374.                                   ■ 

—  of  embryo-sac,  76a. 

Oleander,  52,  313. 

—  substance    destroyed     in               m 

—  of  oospbere,  773. 

Oncidium  micrQcbllum^  789. 

respiration,  400.                            H 

Number  of  stomata,  251. 

Onion,  43,  59,63,  310,  333, 

—  substance,  formation  of,              ■ 

Nupbar^  126,  706, 

335,  350,  357,  546,  57a, 

396.                                              ■ 

Nutation,  546-548,671,672. 

689. 

—  —  origin  of  from  starch,              ■ 

—  of  stamens,  548. 

—  701. 

326.                                                ■ 

—  oflendriU,66i,664,  666, 

Onorpordon  acantbium^  405, 

Organic  substances,  physio^               ■ 

667. 

Oogonia,  734t73a,  733,  734, 

logical    significance    of,               ■ 

—  of   twining   plants,  669, 

736,  773,  775-778,   788, 

^    5*9.    ,                                          ■ 

670. 

789. 

Organisation,  509,  510^  704.         ^^H 

b       824 

INDEX, 

^^^B 

^^H          Organised  ferments,  347* 

Oxatii  rosea t  643. 

Parasitic  phanerogams,  3:71^  ^M 

^^^H          —  substance^  306,  313. 

—  jenjitiva,  791. 

37*,  476,  5«  I»  534.         V 

^^H          Organisms,  plasticity  of,  515. 

—  vaUi'vitnsUf  643. 

Parasitism,  35,  <^5t  347*7«.    W 

^^H          Organography«    i,   J2,    368, 

Oxaroide,  384. 

—  ofCtfjm/Ä,  27.                     m 

^^H               434t  435.  429»  47^1  478, 

Oxidation,  296,  38 1,400, 405. 

—  degradation  due  to»  3H     ■ 

^^H                5*3,  575»  702i  izi,  739, 

Oxy-acids,  403. 

370,                                         1 

^^B                745^ 

Oxygen,  absorption  of,  395, 

—  of  jyionms»^  J76. 

^^^H         Origin  of  carbon-compoundSi 

398. 

—  of    insectiToroas    pl*:.!^^      , 

^^H 

—  evolution   of,    195,    348, 

377.                                j^^ 

^^H         — ^ofüits,  33], 

264,  297,  305,  397. 

—  of  mistletoe.  35.        ^^^H 

^^H         —of Proteids,  324,  315. 

—  and  fermentation,  386. 

—  of  Pin^cu/a,  ^jS,     ^^B 

^^H         —  of  roots,  47 7t  5 2  J. 

—  importance   for   growth, 

—  of  i\V£W-«/Ärj,  379.              ^1 
Parastichies,  497,  498,  500L  ^ 

^^^H          —  of  sexuAl  cells,  787. 

397. 

^^^H          —  of  starch  in  cblorophyll. 

in  nutrition,  287,  290, 

Paratonic  effects,  638,  629, 

^^B 

293*  382. 

637-640. 

^^^^B          Omitbogallum      umbfUatumy 

—  io  plants,  ao3,  206,  396, 

Parenchyma,  141,   149,  16*, 

^H 

3171  5*4.  326. 

216,   23a,   388,  325,  330, 

^^m          Orobanchace«, 368,372,  373, 

—  necessity  of  396,  595,  61 1. 

355.   416,  423,  6a6,63<>- 

^^H                         7<>5- 

respiration,  395. 

654,  645,  652,  655. 

^^H          Orobancbet  14,  63,  399. 

—  rigor  in,  595. 

—  phloem,  138, 

^^M       —443. 

—  volumes  at>sorbed  in  re- 

— pressures  and  strains  m, 

^^^H          —  ipechsa^  368. 

spiration,  598. 

361,569^57^^581, 

^^H          —  Tatcrit^  399. 

—  xylem,  i  38. 

^^^H         Orthogonal  trajectories,  447, 

P. 

Parental  character%blciKli]iC 

^^B 

of  in  hybrids,  779,  78», 

^^^H         Orthotropic  organs,  504,547, 

Pjtoniat  323» 

Partei  aria  difftua^  79»^ 

^^H               685,  698,  703-705.  709, 

Paeony,  759,  760. 

Paris  quadrifoi'ta^  60. 

^^H 

Palissade-cells,  331,  536. 

485. 

^^^H          —  and    plagiotropic   organs 

Palm,  12,  37r45,46,  58t  150, 

Parthenogenesis,  767, 7^ 

^^^H                contrasted,  705. 

144,  156,  178,  300,  235, 

Partial   growths,    544,   569. 

^^H          Orthotropism,  485,  4S9,  490, 

330,  534»  335i  353,  4*7, 

685. 

^^B                493f  493»  494.500,  706, 

461,465,  470,  510,  703, 

Panlßora  gracilu,  661,  66^ 

^^B            707. 709. 

798. 

—  jerratlfo/ia^  400. 

^^^H          Orthotropotis  ovule,  760. 

Palm,  46,  127. 
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^^^H          Oscillariz,  107. 

Palmellacea!,  399,  334. 
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I^^B          Oscillations  of  temperature, 

Pandorina  Morum^  728-730. 

Passion  flower,  56.                   ^^ 

406. 

—  720. 

Pastitttuta  latt^'a,  435.            ^B 

Osciilatorieae,  604,  606. 

Papa%^er  Rhotaj,  175. 
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Osmometer,  214,  375. 

—  jomififfrvm,  172,  399,  483, 

Pea,  56,  a63,  314,  315,  334.  ■ 

—  276, 

Papaverace«,  171, 173»  780. 
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Papilionacear,  371,  496,  497» 
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31,  524. 

780,  791.794. 
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Osteoliie,  363, 
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Pectinaceous     substances.     _H 

Ovary,  463,  651,  75g,  759, 

Pappus,  125,  147, 

^m 

778. 

Paraphyses,  726. 
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393,  534- 

Pelargftnium^  185,  79a.      ^^^1 

—  conversion    of   growing- 

—  abnormalities  induced  by, 
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point  into,  465. 

568. 

Peltate  hairs,  124.             ^^^H 

Oxalate  of  lime,  177,391, 330. 

—  absorption  by,  37a. 
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significance  of,  335. 
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Oxalide«,  199,  623,  636. 

373. 
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Oxaiisr  183,  593,  598,   635, 

—  food-materials  of,  373, 

Pentasttman,  780.                          ^m 

626,631,  633,  643,  647, 

—  internal,  370,  371. 
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790. 

—  embryo  of,  765,  766. 
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Oxal'u  acetosetla^   6ao,  617, 

^  nutrition  of,  368,369,  37a. 

Peptones,  54a,  345,  J49, 377,    H 

649,  791. 

—  respiration  of,  399. 
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—  sequence  of,  445. 
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—  suppression  of,  443. 

—  growing  point,  458,  468, 
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574- 
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—  of  roots,  [  69, 

—  parasitism   of,    368,  370, 
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Perigone,  736. 

37a. 
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Period  of  vegetation,  411. 
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636,640,  641. 
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—  variations  in  growth,  559, 
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conversion  of  embry- 
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581,  584,  703,754,756. 
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—  420,  464. 
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—  rays,  159. 
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Petiole,  55,  471,  483,   50Ö, 
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547,  569,  571,  575r  62J, 

Phosphates,   302,  226,   353, 

—  vulgaris^  435. 

634,  636,  630,  633,  659, 

354,  262,  284,  287,  334. 

Pinus,   182,    321,    351,    465, 

■  644,  646,  693. 

■  Petioles  as  tendnts,  659. 663. 

■  Petroleum,  294. 

Phosphorescence,  395,  406. 
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—  its  dependence  on  oxy- 

-- austriaca^  581. 

gen,  407,  408. 

—  Pinaster,  US,  143, 

Pftunia  nyctagmißora^  178. 

Phosphoric  acid,  79, 360, 330, 

—  Pin^a,  327.  753. 
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385. 

—  sylvestris^  112. 

Ph^rosporeae,  439,  435. 
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—  —  180,  286, 

PhaJuJt  316. 

Phosphorus,  289,  390,  383. 
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P hail  tu  imptt^icuJi  438, 

Photometric  methods,  301, 
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7*5,  726. 

■         Phanerogams,  493,  496.  497, 

Pbototonus,  594,  6j8,  635. 

370,  726. 

■                5081  513,  538,  620,  631, 
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Phycomycetes,  34»  73«* 
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797. 
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^^m          424. 
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^^^B          Plagiotropic     organs,     698, 

Polygonacejc,  55,  186,  419, 
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465,  470. 

Primary   embryonic    tiflH^H 

^^^H          —  organs,  rolled    up,    706, 

Poljfgonatumt  60. 

^^1 

^^H 

—  multißoruTTti  61. 

—  leaf,  747,  764.              ^^H 

^^^B         —  and    orthotropic    organs 

Pdygonutfiy  640. 

—  meristem,  419,  770,         ^H 

^^^1                contrasted,  705* 

—  dumctorum^  673. 

—  root,  418t  689,  690,  70]»H 

^^H           Plagiotropism,489»492,494, 

—fagopyrum^  283. 

747.  75»,  753,  764.            H 

^^H                 709,710,712,713,714. 

—  Standern^  668. 
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^^^B          Planarix,  298. 

—  Sieboldi,  543,685. 

Primordial  leaf,  50&,        ^^^H 

^^^H          P lant ago  laneeolata^  12^. 
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^^^H           —  major. 
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Primuia  auricula f  tS&.       ^^^H 
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^^^H           —  psyli'mmf  90. 
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first  visible,  30Ä,  309,    , 

^^^B          Plastic  substances,  326,  329, 
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^^H                 4131  7^7- 
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—  —  metamorphoses  of,!  »It  ^H 

^^^B active  »nd  pasive  con- 
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Products    of    degradatioB,   ^H 

^^^H                 ditions  of,  341. 
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^^^H          ^-  —  translocation  of,  329, 
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—  of  fermentation,  348*           ^H 

^^H                 353» 
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—  of  metabolism,  316,  333,    ^B 

^^^B           PtataatUf  166,2  79. 

697,  703,  709»  713,  713, 
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714» 

Pro-embryo,  735,  7*4-              ■ 
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—  hydrotropism,  717. 

Progressive      development«     ^ 

^^^H          Pleronie,  143,  430. 

Post-embryonic    configura- 

467, 468. 

^^H          Plum,  90,  147. 

tion,  528. 

Propagation  of  stimuli,  596- 

^^H         Plumule,  3,41, 332,  344,  4T4i 

—  growth,  503. 

598,     646,     649.     661, 

^^B                49^1  505,  ^SO)  ^94)  703, 

influence  of  en^nron- 
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^^H                712,  7i7>  753i  764. 
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—  vegeUtive,  477,  7»3.  7^» 
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537. 
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^^H          Polarity,  481,  4B4,  485. 

Potamogeton^  997,  70t. 

Properties  of  hybrids,  782-    ^M 

^^^B          Polemoniacex,  780. 
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^^H          Pollen,  761,  789, 

Potassium  myronate,  343. 

—  ot  parents  trajismitted  to     ^1 

^^^B          —  nuclei  of,  761,  771 . 
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^^^B          ^  protection  of,  797, 
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—  of  wood,  234,  243. 

^^H          —  grain,  76.  9*,  98,  99,  739. 
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Proportions  of  ash-coDStitu- 

^^B                 751,  754.  75<^>  7S7i  75^» 

in  sap,  374. 
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^^H                 76o-7<^3,  769,  778. 

—  sulphate,  343. 

—  of  salts  absorbed,  »87,         ^B 

^^m 762. 

Potato,  58,  380,  838,  337. 

Prosenchyma,  146.                    ^H 

^^^H          —  —  development  of,  101. 

—  59,    165,  169,    273,   a74, 

Protandrous  flowers,  791,        ^| 

^^^B mother-cells  of,  433. 

277,  378,  3*4,  3'6,  326, 
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^^^B sterile  cells  of,  756. 

333»  337,  339,  350,  363, 

Protection  of  growing-point,     ^B 

^^H          —  -sacs,  757.  760. 
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■ 

^^m          —  -tube,  751*  754,  755,  756, 
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—  -disease,  369,381. 
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Rape,  546* 

■              139,  111,  i^i,  341,  348, 

Psoralca  birta,  186. 

Raphides,  177. 

■               349f  3S5i  161,  363,  369, 

185. 

R^tpbidopbora,  35. 

■               38>,  384»  387,  400,  401, 

Pteris  aquilina^  60,  129,  462, 

Rapidity  of  growth  in  length. 

■                 403,  432,  566,  763. 

47  r,  699. 

569»  571. 

—  circulating,  335. 

60,  87,  89, 129,  134, 

—  of    protoplasmic    move- 

— decomposition  of,  40a. 

188, 144, 146. 

ments,  606,  607. 

—  fermentation  of,  34a,  545, 

—  aurata,  186. 

^  of  starch-formation,  51t. 

—  in  sap,  274,333- 

—  cret$ca,  801. 

Rarefaction  of  air  in  wood. 

—  metamorphoses  of,  326. 

—flahcllata,  U9, 

267,  269. 

—  origin  ot,  334,  346. 

—  haitata,  456. 

Rattan,  657. 

—  and  respiration,  40a. 

—  ierrutata,  772-774. 

Ra^enüUi^  50. 

—  in  sieve-tubes,  535. 

~  —  771. 

Reactions  of  aleu rone  grains, 

ft           Prothallia,    74^,    743»    744, 

Pulque,  270. 

334.                                                      1 

■                 747-750.  75a,  755»  800. 

Purple  leaves,  331. 

—  of  asparagin,  346. 

■          Prothallus,    budding    from, 

Purpose,  ro. 

—  of  chlorophyll,  321. 

■                801. 

—  of  respiration,  403. 

—  to  environment,  204. 

■         ^offera,  458, 461,466,491, 

Putrefaction,  348,  382,  385, 

—  of  starch,  337t  34°* 

■               535,  619,  773-7741  788, 

386. 

Receptacles  for  secretions, 

■^               789. 

Putrefactive  fungi,  38a,  386. 

i7i»  175,  329. 

—  reduced,  756,  760,  800, 

Pjrola,  302. 

Receptive  spot,  774-776, 

Protococcus  xnridijf  902. 

Reciprocal  hybrids,  781. 

Protogynous  flowers,  79a, 

Q^ 

Rectangular  intersection  of 

Protonema,  30,  67,  479,  537, 

cell- walls,   law    of,    433, 

735i  739- 

Quamoclit  luteola,  672. 

434,  443,  45<5,  503,743. 

—  29,  68,  479. 

Quantitative  experiments  on 

Red  autumn-leaves,  319. 

Protoplasm,  73, 78,  289,  290, 

respiration,  399, 

—  bacteria,  387, 

309,  316,  319,  333»  33a. 

—  selection  by  roots,  287. 

—  Beech,  159,  493»  S06. 

355,  402,  413,  419,  432, 

Quantity  of  carbon  dioxide 

—  Bindweed,  533,  67a. 

613,614,  6x5,  638,  639, 

respired,  399. 

—  Clover,  576. 

645,  653,  654,  767. 

—  of  embryonic  tissue,  419. 

—  colouring    matters,    320, 

—  action  of  water  on,  617. 

—  of  starch  assimilated,  3 1 3, 

328. 

- —  composition  of,  79,  a 06. 

314. 

—  fruits,  320. 

—  destruction  of,  328. 

—  of  water  in  plants,  564, 

—  »ight,  303,  638,  696,  697. 

—  dormant,  402. 

5Ö7,  573. 

—  Pine,  505.                                  ^^m 

—  during  division,  10  r. 

Quince,  90. 

—  wood,  163.                                ^^^1 

—  and  fermentation,  349. 

Reduced    antberidia,     749,        ^^^B 

—  irritability  of,  587,   599, 

R. 

^1 

603,  655. 

—  forms,  6,  23.                             ^^^1 

—  —  to    external    agents, 

Radial  cell-walls,  44a,  452, 

^  prothallia,  756,  760,  800.         ^^^| 

616,  617,  620,  6ai, 

457. 

—  roots,  23,                                 ^^^H 

—  movements  of,  8ij    194, 

—  and    dorsiventral    shoots 

—  shoots,  54.                               ^^^^1 

395,  60 J,  6o6'6o8,  615- 

contrasted,  494,  705. 

Reeds,  722,                                 ^^^^H 

617,  621. 

—  growth,  438. 

Regeneration,  508,  721,733.             ^H 

—  regeneration  from,  7  a  r. 

—  organs,    486,    487,    489, 

—  from  cut  organs,  5 ao,  5 2 1 ,              ^H 

—  as  a  regulator  of  dilTusion^ 

490,  495»  494»  496,  500, 

582,721.                                         ^H 

ata. 

50a,  54<5,  698,  704. 

Regulation, of  transpiration,              ^H 

of  osmosis,  275, 

rolled  up,  706-709. 

347*                                                  ^1 

—  respiration  in,  401. 

—  section  of  wood,  159. 

Relation  of  nucleus  to  cell-             ^H 

—  structure  of,  84. 

Radiation  of  heat,  404,  643, 

division,  107.                                ^H 

Protoplasmic     utricle,     80, 

Radical  leaves,  431. 

—  of  roots  to  leaf-surface,             ^H 

313,  351,  275,  563,  566, 

Radicle,   12,  33a,  414»  689, 

^H 

568,  653,  654. 

753»  764. 

to  soil,  256.                         ^^^H 

PrunuJf  184. 

Radii,  482. 

Relations     between    plants       ^^^H 

—  avium,  381, 

Radish,  24,  169. 

and  animals,  202,  413.                  ^H 

—  eerasifera,  439. 

Raßeiia,  28,  63,  370. 

growth  and  arrange-         _^^B 

—  lauro-ceraius^  \%^  18 1. 

Rafflesiaceae,  368,  370,  476, 

ment  of  cells,  436.                   ^^^| 

—  padiu^  507,  508. 

765. 

—  and    cell  -  division,         ^^^| 

Prussic  acid,  342, 

Rain-water,  mtric  acid  b, 

43>>435»447M49i  453*                ^| 

Pseudo-chlorophyll  corpus- 

263. 

— and  configuration,             ^H 

cles,  317. 

Ranunculaceae,  177,  780, 

^1 

—  «endogenous   buds»   475, 

Ranunculus,  660. 

Relations   of  position,  481,             ^H 

479. 

—  flrrr,  483. 

^H 

^H 

INDEX, 

^^^1         Relations  between  tendrils 

Respiration,  destruction   of 

^^^^H                and  supports,  666. 

organic     substance     by, 

Rhubarb,  31«  186,  ai6^4^5i^| 

^^^B twining     plants     and 

400,  403. 

^1 

^^^m             supports,  668,  671. 

—  diminution      of     weight 

—  485.                                         H 

^^^H          Relative   lengths  of  separ* 

owing  to,  300,  313,  327, 

Rhyncbonema,  7^7*              ^^M 

^^^B                ated  tissues,  570. 

400. 

Ribes^  134,  186.                     ^^^^1 

^^^H          Renewal  of  vegetation,  411. 

—  energy  of,  396,  397,  399- 

—  nigrum,  165.                   ^^^^| 

^^^H          Reproduction^  9,  721,  72 j, 

—  evolution  of  heat  in,  403, 

Ribesacea:,  780.                 ^^^H 

^^1 

405. 

Rice,                                      ^^H 

^^H         ^  asexual,  738,  798,  799- 

—  experiments  in,  397, 

RicinuJt  177»   i8r,  say*  mS^H 

^^H          —sexual,    735»     738,    733, 

in  vacuo,  40 1, 

3^^  334»   347»   575f  375t^l 

^^H                770^  798-800. 

—  in  fatty  seeds,  400. 

513*574.  <^99-                       H 

^^H         — vegetative,  769. 

—  of  fungi,  385,  398,  401* 

— 168.                                          H 

^^^H          —  of  angiosperms,  756. 

—  of  green  organs,  &c.,  397, 

—  communis,  313.                       ^H 

^^H         ^  replacement  of  sexual  by 

400j  406. 

13d,    136,   334,  974,  ■ 

^^^B               asexual,  80a. 

—  and  growth,  399. 

764.                                       ■ 

^^^H         Reproductive  cells,  734,  753, 

—  importance  of,  396. 

Rigidity  of  organs,  a  1 7,  631,         ' 

^H 

—  intramolecular,  395,  401, 

657.                                         » 

^^H         —  —  mutual  attraction  be- 

402. 

—  of  plants  due  to  absence   ^M 

^^m                tween,  772-77». 

—  light  produced  by,  406, 

of  oxygen,  396,  402.           ■ 

^^H          ^  organs,  8,  368,  465,  534, 

408. 

~  of  tissues,  218,  565,  569L     ^1 

^^m                73t-7M.   725,  739»  7ih 

—  magnitude  of,  399. 

Rigor  in    irritable    or^guOf   ^H 

^^M                745.  757,  779« 

—  of  parasites,  399» 

593-596,  628.                 ^^M 

^^^B         —  _  position  ot,  787, 

—  in  protoplasm,  401. 

Ring.bark,  166.                    ^^H 

^^^H          Reseda  odoratOy  487. 

—  quantitative  experiments 

Ringing  of  trees,  229.         ^^^H 

^^^H          Reserve-materials,  34,  156, 

on,  399. 

Ripening  of  fntits^  320.            ^H 

^^H               176,  284,  299,  310*  313, 

—  significance  of,  403,  403, 

—  of  seeds,  320.  323.               ^M 

^^H                 3T7,  3T9>  336>   33B,  332* 

—  specific,  400. 

River- water,  388.                        V 

^^H                 34I1  345i   357,  l^l^   3^^ 

—  temperature  of,  397. 

Robima,i99,  2S5.   319,  435,       ■ 

^^H                373f  A^U  462,   508,  53t| 

—  water  of,  397,  400- 

478,  581,  623,649,656.        ■ 

^^H                531«  534)  535»  539i  5^4- 

Resting  spores,  351» 

—  pieudacaeia,  21,  42.                   V 

^^^H        ^^ employment  of,   360, 

Retardation  of  growth,  199» 

Rocks,     disintegration    of,           ' 

^H              364* 

by    light,    535,     559, 

264,                                             , 

^^H         —  —  exhaustion    of,     326, 

561. 

Rolled-up    dorsiventral   or-     ^H 

^^H 

Retention  of  salts  by  soil, 

gans    react     like    radial     ^f 

^^B forms  of,  332,  344* 

261. 

ones,  706-709.                       ^H 

^^^H metamorphoses        of, 

—  of  water  by  soil,  258. 

Root,  3,  IT 3,  266,  275,  «84,     ■ 

^^B 

Reticulate  thickening,  92. 

398,  339.  330.  335»  544»     ■ 

^^^H re>mvlgoratjon  of,  342, 

—  vessels,  136,  160. 

416,  417,418.  4a  J,  4^41     H 

^^H 

Reversion  of  hybrids,  784. 

447.  45t.  45^>  460.   4^7»     ^1 

^^H in  seeds,  332. 

Revolving  nutation   of  ten- 

474. 478»  48a.  485»  48«»     H 

^^m storage  of,  330,  364. 

drils,  657,  661,  664,  666, 

491,  492,  505,  50»,  51t,     H 

^^^H translocation  of«  320, 

6«7. 

513,  520,  5^8,  547,  56}«     H 

^^^B 

of  twining  plants,  657, 

564,  5^7.  51^9»  579*  581,     H 

^^^H          Reservoirs       of       reserve- 

669,  670. 

583,  678,  689,  690,  703,     H 

^^H               materials,  326,  330,  335, 

RhamnuJi  366. 

733.                                H 

^^M               540.  343i  158»  360,  508, 

—  eatbartica,  57*  425. 

—  absorption  by,  246,  155,      H 

^^m               535' 

—  /ra»^»/«,  162,220. 

M 

^^H          Resin,  124,  126,  173,  175. 

Rbeum,  485. 

—  activity  of,  364.                    ^M 

^^H         —  -passages,  181,  327. 

—  undulatum^  460. 

—  adventitious,  477.           ^^^H 

^^^H vesicles,  179- 

Rhmanthus^  28,  367,  369. 

^  cambium  of^  168.          ^^^H 

^^^H         Resinous    substances,    163, 

Rhizines,  35. 

—  degraded,  369.               ^^^| 

^^H 

Rhizocarpeae,  492,  495, 

—  development  of,  15,  4l8^^H 

^^H          Resins,  rSj,  362,  403. 

—  reproduction  of,  745,  756. 

47O1  532-                                                 ■ 

^^H         Resistance  to  extreme  tcm- 

Rhizoids,  33,   39,    35,   365, 

—  entrance  into  soil,   2  56,     ^H 

^^^H              perature,  192. 

453. 

545,  585,693,702.                ■ 

^^^m         Respiration,  294,  298,  300, 

Rhizomes,  60,  526,  330,  332, 

—  functions  of,  16,  255.            ^H 

^^m                326,  395,  402,  539,  595. 

478,  506,  534,  536,  565, 

^  geotropism  of,  679,  680,     ^H 

^H 

571,  701,  721,  739. 

689-691.                               ^M 

^^m         —  of  animals,  395,  397,  401, 

Rbizomorpba,  388,  407,  695. 

—  growing-points    of,   476,     ^H 

^H 

Rhizophores,  22,  25. 

689.                                        ■ 

^^H         —  carbon  dioxide  of,   397, 

Kbodokendrütt^  780. 

—  growth  of,  17,  423,  539»      H 

^^1               399. 

— ferugineum,  185. 

54ii  543«  544>  553«                 H 

^^H          —  chemistry  of,  402. 

Rkodor&y  780. 

in  thickness,  rs^»  itt.      ^1 

INDEX, 
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Root,  heliotropism  of,  693, 
694. 

—  length  of,  13,  512,  513. 

—  movement  of,  21. 

—  primary,    33,    747,    75a, 

753*764. 

—  sensitiveness  of,  i6, 

—  shortening  of,  19,  576, 

—  structure  of,  15, 

—  tap,  33, 

—  xylem  and  phloem  of,  t68. 
Rootsofalgac,a9,ji,  33,  355. 

—  of  aquatics,  14,  23,  255. 

—  of  aroids,  34. 

—  of  coni ferae»  33. 

—  of  ferns,  3 1 . 

—  of  fungi,  53. 

—  of  hepaticeac,  31. 

—  of  land-plants,  346,  355, 
--  of  lichens,  34,  35,  394. 

—  of  mosses,  29. 

—  of  parasites,  23,  25,  369. 

—  aSrial,  13,  14,  533,  533, 
660,  693,  704t  111' 

—  aeration  of,  256, 

—  development  of,  523,  744. 
^  effect  of  temperature  on, 

364. 

—  hydrotropism  af,7 1 5-7 1 7. 

—  irritability    to    contact, 
715,716. 

—  lateral,  17,  384,  416,  476, 

677,  699,  7041  705. 

—  geotropism  of,  707,  708. 

—  metamorphosed,  25. 

—  relation   to    leaf-surface, 

156,  35s. 

—  —  to  leaves,  512,  513. 

—  relations  to  soil,  356. 

—  regeneration   from,   721, 
733. 

—  rudimentary,  33, 

—  selective  power  of,  387. 

—  space   c»ccupied   by,    13, 

513. 

—  tissue-tcnsions  in,  575. 

—  typical,  II. 

—  vascular  bundles  of»  126- 

Root-cap,  14,  4t6,  447,  45  ^ 

4561  545,  583. 
fibres,   13,  14,   15,    418, 

423. 

—  -forming  substance,  519, 
521,  5*3. 

—  «fungi,  388. 

hairs,    17-20,    35,    133, 

356,  374.  513,  5r4.  524- 
526,  58^,695,710. 

absorption     by,    257, 

a6a,  274- 

—  —  action  of,  263. 
attachment     to    soil, 

357.  »59. 


Root-hairs,     excretion     of 
acids  by,  363. 

functions  of,  255,  275. 

solution  by,  262. 

Rootless  plants,  63. 

Root-like  shoots,  62. 

parasites,  332,  253,  534. 

—  -pole,  484. 

—  -pressure,  271,  374»  375» 
28t. 

274. 

conditions     affecting, 

273i378. 
daily    periodicity    of, 

273. 
fluctuations    of,    ayj, 

599' 

-in  fungi,  281. 

measurement  of,  274, 

277. 

—  -stock,  276,300,  312,  330, 

343,  366. 
negative  pressure  in, 

377. 
weeping  of,  270. 

—  tubers,  21,  33,  34,  517. 
Rosacea,  463,  780. 
Rose,  465,  507,  537,756. 

—  of  Jericho,  588. 
Rostellum,  796. 
Rotation,  83,  616-617. 
Royal  fern,  744. 
Rubidium,  383, 
Rudimentary     tissue,     1 4 1 , 

149. 

—  organs,  6. 

—  vascular  bundles,  151. 

—  shoots,  65. 

—  roots,  29. 

—  reproductive  organs,  723. 
Rueliia  clanJeJtinaf  791, 
HumrXf  124. 

Runners,  58,  478,  504,^703, 

708,  73  1,  798. 
Rujctuy  55,  511. 

—  acuUatuj,  56» 

—  bypoglosjumf  4Ö, 
Rushes,  145,  219. 
Rujselia  juntea^  55, 
Rust-fungi,  38t. 
Rutaceac,  183. 
Rye,  337,  687,790. 

S. 
Sabait  702, 

Saccluromycetes,  385. 
Saccbarum  offtcinarum^  117. 
SagtUariOi  43* 
S.ilep,  180. 
Sauces,  780. 
Salix,  177,  i  841  7^4- 
—fragilis^  336. 

—  granM/oliay  51. 
' 60, 128, 


Salicylic  acid,  385, 
Saltpetre,  391,  335,  567. 
Sails,  79,  173,  202,  226,353, 

260,  362,  383,  396,  324, 

566, 

—  absorption  by  roots,  363, 
387. 

—  absorption  and  retention 
by  soil,  360,  361. 

—  ammonia,  392,  384. 

—  as  affecting  transpiration, 
353, 

—  essential  in  nutrition,  384, 
387. 

—  in  sap,  274,  280. 

—  in  soil,  359,  263,  287. 
Salvia^  186. 

—  704. 

—  pollination  of,  794. 

—  birta^  791. 

—  pmtenju,  794. 
Sah'inia,  62,  443,  756. 
Salviniacear,  40. 

—  reproduction  of,  745. 
Sambucuif  186,  319. 

—  Ebuiuj,  129. 

—  nigra,  177,  179,  570. 
Sand,  359. 
Sandarach,  181. 
Santalumy  760. 

Sap,  274. 

—  salts  in,  274. 
Saprolegnia^,  375,  381,  613, 

777. 
Saprophytes,  63,   366,   367, 

369.  371. 
Saprophytic  fungi,  381, 

—  Phanerogams,  371,511. 
Sarcitm,  387. 
Sargasjum^  69. 

—  'vulgmuni,  71. 
Sauroma i urn y  699. 
Saxifrage,  380. 

Scalar) form  vessels,  137» 
Scale-bark,  166. 
Scale-leaves,  504,  506,  507. 

—  converted    into    foliage- 
leaves  in  the  lights  536. 

Scammony,  180. 
Scape,  418,  543i546. 
Scarlet  Runner,  505. 

629,  630,  688. 

Schizogenous    glands,    185, 

186. 
Schizomycetes,     384,     385, 

386. 

—  387. 
Scirpus,  319. 

—  ctadium,  1 4  5, 

—  maritimujf  708» 
Scitamineac,  803. 
Scierench  yma,  144,181,  919, 

330,  433,  5",  569.  570| 
573. 


^K     ^3~           ^^1 

Wß            INDEX, 

^^^1 

^^^B          Scleroblasts,  167. 

Segments  of  apical-cell,  453, 

Shoot,  3,   3«.    37»  414,  4t^H 

^^^H           Scolop^drium^  51. 

453»  454i  455i  45^,  473, 

447,  454,   457,  4«<N  1*7»^ 

^^^H            Scopol'ta  atropoiJeJf  793. 

545. 

474,  484,   505,  50«,  5«e»     1 

^^^H           Scor^onera^  173. 

Sfiaginelia,  25,  40,  301,  455* 

530,  53«,   5Ö4,   5^  57»»      1 

^^^H          —  bhpanka,  173. 

-19. 

581,  678,  7^3.                          1 

^^^^B           Scrophuiaria  nodosa f  79a. 

—  apical  cell  of,  453. 

—  development  of,  744.             1 

^^^H          Scrophulannex,  55,  760,  780, 

—  caulejcensi  750. 

—  geotropism   of,  679,  680»      J 

^^^B           Sculpture  of   celUwaLl,   92, 

—  inxqußli/oiifif  2  2. 

690,691.                             ^ 

^^m 

—  —  41, 110, 149,  749. 

—  growth  of,  41,   414,  4»^^^ 

^^^H          Scutellum,  373* 

—  ix-vigata,  22, 

4^3.  540,  54^-544-           ^ 

^^^^H           Seyhatium^  64. 

—  Martensiif  22. 

—  growing  point  of,  4*5, 

^^^H           Scjphantus  ciegani,  669« 

760. 

—  organisation  of,  43,  ^tu 

^^^^H           Scytomma^  S82. 

Selanigell«,  reproduction  of, 

—  regenemtion    from,   711, 

^^^1          Sea  water»  287-288. 

741,749»  764. 

723. 

^^^H          Second  phase  of  growth,  414, 

Selective  power  of  roots,  287. 

—  vascular  bundles  of,  44«  ^| 

^^H 

Self-fertilisation,  avoidance 

■ 

^^^H           Secondary  cortex,  156, 163. 

of,787, 790, 79», 794-797, 

—  -axis,  4,  58,  39,  45,  4f7.H 

^^^H          —  thickening,  155. 

799.1 

434,  483,   486,  492,  504«M 

^^^H          *—  uses  of  excreta,  329. 

—  -pollination,  791, 

510,  511,  569,  57o>  575,  ^ 

^^^1           Secretion»  186,  376. 

sterile  flowers,  790. 

669,  674,  703. 

^^^B          Secretions,   173,    179,    338, 

Sempervi-vunti  331. 

dorsivcntxal,  455,  485. 

^^B                 3391 

Setteclo  umbrojuj^  564,  573. 

—  —  of  Kern,  45. 

^^^B           —  receptacles  for,  171,  175, 

—  i*ulgaris^  640. 

respiration  of,  400.       ^J 

^^H 

Sensitive  Plant,  644-649. 

axes,  thickening  of,  155*  ^| 

^^^B          vesicles,  176,  179, 

Sensitiveness,  395. 

forming  subsUnoe,  519,  ^ 

^^^V           Sections  of  organs,  432,436, 

—  of  root,  16, 

521,  53«. 

^^H 

Sepals,  497. 

—  -pole,  484.                           ^ 

^^m            Sedges,  59>  319,  470. 

SejNirattng  layer  of  autumn- 

system,  510.                       ^H 

^^^H             Sedum^  177,  321. 

leaves,  319. 

Shoots,adventiUous,475,477f  H 

^^^H            —  purpureum^  119. 

Septa,  transverse,  433. 

478.                                       ^ 

^^^H           Seed-coats,  147,  753. 

Septum,  105. 

—  climbing,  483,  489.  54«,  1 

^^H           —-leaves,  753* 

Sequence  of  anticlines  and 

668,669,674,675,715.    H 

^^H           —  -plants,  753,  766. 

pcriclines,  443. 

-^  creeping,  485,  485,   4*9.  H 

^^^B           Seedless  Phanerogams,  802. 

Sessile  leaves,  53, 

493,  678,  699.                       ^ 

^^H          Seedlings,  366,399,401,4141 

Seta,  738. 

—  exogenous     derelopineni 

^^H                 53^  539i  564.  575,  5^1, 

Sexual  affinity,  781. 

of,  475.     ^                           ^ 

^^H                5B41  694»  703,  710,  713. 

—  cells,  mutual  interaction 

—  metamorphosed,  54.           ^H 

^^^H          —  absorbing  organ  of,  344. 

of,  767,  770. 

—  of  parasites,  63,  64.            ^^ 

^^^H          —  compared    to    parasites, 

differences    between, 

—  plagiotropic    and    ortho- 

^^1                373- 

768. 

tropic  contrasted,  494. 

^^^B           ^-  fat  in, 

origin  of,  787. 

—  radial    and    dorsiventnü 

^^^H           —  ferments  in,  343,  389. 

—  organs,  467, 49',  5o8, 734» 

contrasted,  494,                  ^1 

^^^H          —  gcotropism  of,  679,  69  a. 

728,  734»  741,  769,  799' 

—  of  algae,  54,  65,  69.             fl 

^^^H           —  reserve  materials  in,  363. 

—  reproduction,    107,    731, 

—  of  fungi,  54.  71.             ^^H 

^^H          Seeds,  300,   313,  333,   336, 

728,  753,  770,  798-«oo. 

—  of  mosses,  54,  65.         ^^H 

^^H                 337»  330,  333,  334.  335* 

—  —  ofalg«,  738. 

—  of  parasites,  63,  64.      ^^H 

^^H                  357i   364»  4<34i  4ti|4M> 

of  Equisetum,  740> 

Shortening  of  root,  19,  573,         ■ 

^^H                 465»  48S1  5581  745,  74^» 

of  ferns,  744. 

57<i-                                       „ 

^^H               750-756,  763-766,  798. 

of  fungi,  735. 

—  of  tissues,  570-57».             ^M 

^^^H           —  composition  of,  390. 

^  —  of  mosses,  737. 

Shrub,  510.                               ^H 

^^^H          —  contrasted    with    spores, 

' replaced    by   asexual. 

Stcyoj^  658,  66 1.                         ^^ 

^^H                 753- 

803. 

Sieve-tubes,   135,    160^  163, 

^^^H          —  exalbuminous,  763,  764. 

~swarmspores,73  8,733,777. 

175,  >25t  355,  4i<S,  423. 

^^^H          —  ferments  in,  345. 

Sexuality,  780. 

—  enfeeblement  of,  783. 

—  emptying  of,  361. 

^^^B          —  germination  of,  398,  743, 

-^  as  places  of  origin  of  Pro- 

^^H 

—  object  of,  799. 

teids,  335. 

^^^H          —  reserve-materials  in,  33  a, 

Shade-plants,  303,  306. 

—  pressures  on.  560,          ^^1 

^^H                334»  343- 

Shaking   as   affecting  tran- 

Silent^  640,  780.                    ^^^H 

^^H          —  ripening  of,  331,  333,  353. 

spiralion,  352, 

—  h^aSa^  781.                      ^^^1 

^^^H          Segment,  95,  100. 

Sheathing  leaves,  470. 

Silica,  88,  163,  iSoy  38«,  289y          ' 

^^^B          Segmentation,  435,  48s* 

Shoot-axis,  erection  of,  686, 

330,  383.                               1 

^^^B          —  of  Bacteria,  387, 

687. 

Siliceous  deposits,  288,            ^H 

^^^H          Segmented  laticiterous  ves- 

—  bellotropism  of,  693. 

—  skeletons,  t88.                    ^H 

^^m               sels,  173. 

—  primary,  753- 

SiüciücatioD,  289.             ^^H 

1                  WDEX, 

831^^8 

1      Silver  Fem,  i86. 

Solar-spectrum,  303. 

Spontaneous  periodic  move*         ^^^| 

—  -grain,  159»  459» 

Solomon's  seal,  60. 

ments,    560,    590,    593,         ^^H 

S'mapii  alha^  18}  393. 

Solution,  307. 

594>  59S,  599,  6^7,  ^^3,          ^^H 

—  ntgra^  399. 

—  of  minerals  by  root-hairs, 

^^H 

Sipbonesc,  179,  335,  365. 

363. 

Spuraugiophore,    695,    700,         ^^^1 

S'tpbonocladium,  82, 

—  nutritive,  384,  286,  291. 

717,740,  74  T,  75 1'                    ^^H 

Sizes  of  starch-grams,  536. 

—  of  starch,  539. 

Sporangium,  465,  467,  724,         ^^H 

—  of  stomata,  351. 

—  and  translocation  ofslarch, 

74<^t  741,  744,  74^1  748,         ^^H 

—  of    swarm-spores,     603, 

3'2»  3'3. 

750^751,  75^  757-                    ^^H 

605, 

Smcbtts  oler actus i  396, 

Spore-capsule,  738,  739.               ^^^H 

Skeleton  leaves,  &c.,  129. 

Sorrel,  339. 

fruit,                                        ^^^H 

Skeletons,  calcareous,  290. 

Sources  of  carbon,  393,  294, 

—  .plants,  753.                              ^^H 

—  cell,  3^9* 

384. 

Spores,  75,  98,  153,  331,  323,         ^^m 

—  siliceous  388. 

—  of  hydrogen,  390. 

326,  351,  353,  364,  386,         ^^H 

—  starch,  339. 

—  of  light,  307 

428,  430,  484,  524,  525,         ^^H 

—  wood,  159. 

—  of  nitrogen,  291,  384* 

537,  534,  535,  724,  735,          ^^H 

Sleep-movements,  513,  599, 

—  ofnutritive  elements,  290, 

726,  734,  740,  741,  761,          ^^H 

635. 

3S4. 

7<^9>                                              ^^H 

—  mechanics  of,  6a6,  633- 

—  of  oxygen,  390, 

—  asexual,  740,  768,  769.               ^^H 

640. 

~  of  sulphur,  39  T. 

—  germination  of,  729,  741,          ^^^1 

—  uses  of,  643, 

Space  occupied  by  roots,  13, 

74^,  74^  748.  753<                     ^^H 

—  of  flowers,  199,623,  641, 

Sparganiumy  701,  708. 

—  mother-cells  of,  433,  739.         ^^^H 

—  of  leaves,  199,  623,  636- 

—  ramojum,  33^. 

—  and  seeds  contrasted,  753.          ^^^^| 

629,635-640,643. 

Spartium,  510. 

Sporocarp,  746,  747.                       ^^H 

Slow  movements  of  water, 

—  Junceum,  55.  7 0, 

Sporogonium,  149,  733,  734.          ^^H 

253. 

Species-hybrids,  780,  783. 

—  development  ol,  738.                ^^^H 

Smi/ax,  56,  661. 

Specific  energy  of  assiniila- 

Sporophytes,  756.                         ^^^H 

—  sarjapariiia^  5 1, 
Smut  ot  wheat,  381. 

tlon,  512. 

Spring' water,  262.                        ^^^H 

of  respiration,  400. 

wood,  162,  330,  368, 578.        ^^^H 

Sodium  chloride,  287* 

of  irritable  organs,  601. 

Stacbjfs,  59.                                       ^^M 

—  salts,  386. 

—  energies  of  nerves,  600, 

—  germanica^  124.                                 ^^M 

Soft-bast,  J  6 3. 

—  gravity  of  wood,  340. 

Stamens,  469,  497,  652,  757-              ^H 

Soil,  256,  393,  395. 

Spectrum    of     chlorophyll, 

—  irritability  of,    395,    595,          ^^B 

—  267. 

322, 

650,  651,  654,  655,  790,         ^^M 

—  absorption  from,  255, 

195,  305, 

^^H 

^  absorption  of  water  by, 

—  of  lithium,  236. 

—  nutations  of,  548.                     ^^^H 

259. 

—  solar,  303,  697. 

Stapefia,  54,  aoj.                            ^^H 

—  absorptive  properties  of, 

Sptcularia  perfoHata^  791. 

Starch,   172,  284,  2  93,  307.         ^^H 

261. 

Spermaphytes,  756,  8qo. 

319,  333,  333,  335,  347.               ^B 

—  amount  of  water  in,  258, 

Spermatozoa,  604, 

355,  384,  403»  763.                          ^H 

—  air  in,  257. 

SpermogonJa,  724,  732, 

—  carbon-dioxide  necessary              ^H 

—  carbonic  acid  in,  363. 

Sphagnum,  3 7 7»  465* 

for  its  formation,  311.             ^^^B 

—  chemical  compounds   in, 

Spha:riar,  375,  381. 

—  chemistr>'  of,  339.                     ^^^H 

261. 

SfbatrGplea^  483, 
Sphere-crystals,  336, 

—  direct  formation  in  chloro-        ^^^H 

—  compoffltion  of,  263,  387. 

phylUgrains,  310,31 1,318,         ^^H 

—  decomposition  of,  263. 

Spindle-fibriUae,  103. 

^H 

—  desiccation  of,  258. 

Spiriva  sarbifotia^  487»  500, 

—  disappearance    in    dark,        ^^^1 

—  nutritive  salts  in,  359, 262, 

Spiral  theory,  499,  500,  501. 

309.                                          ^^H 

287. 

refuted,  495,  497. 

—  fermentation  of,  342.              ^^^^1 

—  relation  of  roots  to,  256, 

—  thickening,  9a. 

—  iodide  of,  310.                         ^^^H 

512,545,  583,  692,702. 

—  vessels,  136. 

—  origin  in  chlorophyH,  309,        ^^^B 

—  retention  of  salts  by,  360, 

SpiriUum,  »87. 

3>5-                                                     ^1 

261. 

Spirogyra,  104,311,453,483, 

—  the  origin  of  organic  sub-              ^H 

—  ^  of  water  by,  258, 

653,  7*3,  7^7"7^9f  77», 

stances^  326.                                    ^H 

—  structure  of,  357. 

776,  787. 

—  in  parasites,  ^c,  373.               ^^^f 

—  sulphates  in,  359. 

—  814* 

—  quantity  formed,  3 1 3,  3 1  J,        ^^^| 

—  temperature,  &c.,of,  553, 

—  Jugalis^  S3. 

3M'                                           ^^H 

554. 

—  kngntii^  727. 

"  rare  in  fungi,  385.                   ^^^H 

Solanaceae,  178,  780» 

Splint- wood,  163, 

—  reactions  of,  337,  340.            ^^^H 

Solnnea:,  177,  3  J4»  573,  640. 

Splitting  ferments,  343, 

—  in  seeds,  334,  343.                    ^^H 

Solanum^  330,780. 

Sponges,  398. 

—  solution  of,  339,                        ^^^^1 

—  jasm'mt^idfiy  56,  659,  663, 

Spongy  mesophyll,  536. 

—  transformations  of,    311,       ^^^H 

—  fyracantba,  58. 

Spontaneous  generation, 4 1 2. 

^^H 

—  atro-sanguineum^  58, 

—  heating,  395,  405. 

^  transit ury,  325                        ^^^^H 

H^  833 

INDEX, 

^^^^ 

^^H          Starch,  translocation  of,  3 1 3, 

Stimulus,  definition  of,  590. 

Subterranean  organs:,  404.  ^| 

^H                 313^  31^  Z25,  329i  3S8f 

—  and     effect,     dispropor- 

—  plants,  335.                        H 

^H 

tionality    between,    589, 

—  shoots^  61.                           H 

^^^B           bearing  layer,  35S. 

595,  597,  598. 

—  stomata,  251.                      ^ 

^^^H          —  'Cellulose,  ^39. 

Stinging-hairs,  134, 

Succinic  acid,  348,  j86,           1 

^^H          —  -forming  corpuscles,  309, 

Stipule,  506,  507, 

Succulence,  362,                        1 

^B                316.  33B,  S5S. 

Stolon,  58,  703,  731. 

Succulent  plants,  54,  510,         1 

^^m          —  -grains,  77,  172,  290,  334, 

Stoma,  249,  250. 

Suction  in  wood-cells^  369.       1 

^^H                  341»  355>  3^3,  645, 

Stomata,  47,  97,   115,    117, 

Sugar,    173,    507,    31C,    31«, 

^^H          —  —  compound,  315.  337. 

167,  236,  379,  416,  433, 

318,  523.    329»   355»  319. 

^^^B concentric,  3 1 6,  338« 

525* 

34*»   343*    347,    349»  355. 

^^H development  of,   315, 

—  functions  of,  348,  a  5 1,  364* 

357,   363»    369,   384^  3S5, 

^B 

—  mechanism  of,  248. 

390,  400,  566. 

^^H          ' excentric,  516,  338. 

—  opening  and   closing  of, 

—  in  fungi,  385. 

^^^H forms  of,  337. 

249. 

—  insap,  374,  ^8i-               fl 

^^H growth  of,  315. 

—  of  parasites,  251. 

cane,  117.                          H 

^^^B          * penetrated    by   fungi^ 

^  sizes  of,  351. 

—  -Maple,  359.                      H 

^^m           389- 

—  subterranean,  351. 

Sulphates,  ao2,  226,  ^Sj-^s^H 

^^^H          —  semi-compound,  338. 

—  water,  119»  2  79- 

363,    284,    287,     391,    13^1 

^^H          —^simple,  337, 

Stone-ceils,  146,  167. 

^^^H          —  —  sizes  of,  3  36. 

fruit,  147. 

—  in  soil,  259.                          ^1 

^^^H stratiRcation  of,  338. 

—  -Pine,  7 5  J» 

—  of  potassium,  342.            ^H 

^^H structure  of,  3  37,  339- 

Storage   of  carbo-hydrates, 

Sulphur,  206,  384,  289,  39C1H 

^^^H swelling  of,  340. 

335. 

293»  324,  325.  382,        ^H 

^^m          —  .paste, 

—  of  reserve -materials,  330, 

—  sources  of,  391.                  ^1 

^^^H          skeletons,  339. 

.  ^'H^  . 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  jS^^I 

^^H           St'drkebildnrr^  316. 

Stratincatton,  90. 

Sulphuric  acid,  79,  324,  34s9 

^^H           Stem,  330,  343. 

—  of  starch  grains,  338, 

absorption    by   leavc^H 

^^^B          —  -tendrils,  658. 

St  rat  hies,  13,  355. 

255.                                     ^^ 

^^^H            StephanosphmrapIm}iaVtJjQO^^ 

Straw,  320, 

in  sap,  274. 

^^^^m           Sttrfocauhn  ramulosumy  302. 

Strawberry,  58,  703,  722» 

Sun-flower,  ii,  13,  I99t"5t^^^ 

^^^^P           Stereum  hinutum,  3 SB. 

Stretit^ia^  50,  310. 

337^  339,   244,    371,  274«^1 

^^^H          Sterile  cells  of  pollen-grain, 

Striation,  91« 

376.  277t  293,    309,   46t^H 

^^H 

Strontium,  383. 

468,513»  640,   692,   699^H 

^^^^H           —  flowers,  791, 

Structure,  189,503,507,678, 

703,  763«                                   ■ 

^^^^H           Stkta /uligtnosa^  391. 

—  of  aleurone  grains,  334. 

—  467,  674.                             ■ 

^^^^H           —  pulmonacea^  393» 

—  of  flowers,  792-797. 

Sun-light,  302.                          H 

^^H           Stigma,  7sB,  7^0,  762,  778, 

—  oflaticiferous  vessels,  173. 

Supports  of  tendrij?;,  666. 

^H                 7^9. 

—  of  leaf,  490,  49  J. 

—  of   twining    plants,    66«, 

^^H          —  movements  of,  792. 

—  of  leaf,  tnfiuetice  of  light 

671. 

^^^1          Stimulation^  591,  60 r,  6r7, 

on,  556. 

—  twining  without,  672, 673. 

^^B                627,  644,  647,  649,  653, 

—  molecular,  205,  «42. 

Suppression  of  anticlines  and 

^^^M                 66s,  685- 

—  ofmotileorgans,629-634, 

periclines,  443,  458. 

^^^H           —  due  to  contact,  597,  601, 

645. 

Swarm-spores,  Bi,  107,  199,  J 

^^^H                         644. 

—  of  root,  1 5. 

439,  484,  6o3>6o5,  612,  M 

^^^H          —due  to    electricity,   601, 

—  of  shoot-axis,  40. 

613*616.775.                        ■ 

^^H        ^^4' 

—  of  soil,  157. 

—  chlorophyll  in,  603,  604.     ■ 

^^^H          —  due  to  injury,  581,  583. 

—  of  stamen,  653. 

—  experiments  with,  6ri.        ^| 

^^H          —due    to  light,    199,   594* 

—  of  starch-grains,  337,  339. 

—  irritability  of  to  light,  6oS^   H 

^^H                597,  6of,  635-638,  638, 

—  of  vascular  bundle,  131. 

610-613,613,621,696.       ■ 

^^H                653«  693,  694,  698,  703, 

—  of  wood,  337. 

—  movementa  of,  604 -6o4^ 

^^m        ^''3- 

Struggle  forexistence  among 

777. 

^^^^^H          —  due    to    moisture,    703, 

organs,  509. 

—  phototonus  of,  612. 

^^^^H          717- 

Style,   548,   651,  652,    758, 

—  non-sexual,  728,  733,  739. 

^^^^H         —  due  to  temperature,  597. 

762,  778. 

—  sexual,  738,733,  777.          M 

—  sizes  of,  603,  605.                H 
Swaying  oi  tree-trunkjs,  579»    ^ 

^^^^^H          —  due  to  vibration,  597. 

—  movements  of,  791. 

^^H         Stimuli,  189,  395,  5151  516, 

Stjtidiumy  596. 

^^m                591.  6or,  654,  68r. 

Stypoeauhn^  435. 

Swelling  of  organised  bodies, 

^^^H          —  deünition  of,  590. 

—  jcQparium^  430* 

307,343.                              ^^ 

^^^H         —  abnormal  growth  due  to, 

Sub-epidermal  glands  1 38. 

—  of  starch-graißs,  340.          ^H 

^^H          537. 

Suberin,  88. 

Swollen  cellulose,  1 80.             ^^ 

^^^B          —  combined  action  of,  637. 

Subcrisation,  88,  90. 

Sylphlum  pcrfoliatum^  570,         ^^k 

^^^B         _  i>ropagation  of,  596-598, 

Substance     and     form  of, 

Symbiosis,  34,  299,  390.     ^^| 

^^^^H               646,  649,  663,  663. 

organs,  509,  521. 

Sympbcricarpuiy  475.            ^^H 

^^v 

Hr            INDEX, 

■ 

Symphytum ^  496, 

Tendrils,  378,533»  547,  57  J, 

Third  phase  of  growth,  414»        ^^^H 

—  496. 

596,  598,  599,  <i57i  658, 

^^H 

Sympodium,  60,  46Ä. 

659,  660,  667,  670,  673, 

Thistle,  588,  651.                        ^^^H 

Symiihsa  sympborra^  392. 

675,676,689,7x3,  716. 

Tbladiantba^  522»                             ^^^^| 

Synergidx,  760,  771,  800. 

—  coiling  of,  661-665, 

—  ^tf^M,  21,  24,  516.                     ^^^^1 

Syringüy  124,  186,  506,  507. 

—  contraction  of,  665. 

Thorn-apple,  37,  130.                   ^^^^^ 

- —  vulgaris^  399, 

—  curvature  of,  661,  66a. 

Thoms,  57,  415,  466,  475*          ^^^1 

Systems  of  lissuej  110,  113, 

—  diameter  of,  666, 

Three  phases  of  growth,  414,        ^^^M 

141. 

—  growth  of^  664,  665. 

417,418,424.                                ^H 

T. 

—  heliotropism  of,  667. 

Ihuja,  40,  758.                              ^^^^H 

—  irritability  of,  658,   659, 

Thunhergia^  669.                               ^^^^1 

Tamui  cl^bantipeSy  668. 

661-666. 

Thyme,  185.                                ^^^^| 

Tangential  growth,  458. 

—  mechanics  of,  664. 

Thymus  vulgaris,  185.                 ^^^^| 

—  phloem,  1 64. 

—  relations  to  support,  666. 

Ttlia  platyphylloSt  446.                    ^^^H 

—  section  of  wood,  1 59. 

—  revolving    nutations     of, 

Tiliacesc,  180.                                ^^^^H 

Tannin,  176,  179,  321,  327, 

661,  664,666,667. 

Tissue,  assimilating,  148.             ^^^H 

ja8,  388,645,652. 

—  thickening  of,  663. 

—  -cells,  43  3,453-                               ^1 

vesicles,  179, 181. 

—  turgescence  of,  665. 

—  embryonic,  4 1 5,  4 1 7,  4 1 8,              ^H 

Tap  root,  23. 

—  and  twining  shoots  com- 

419, 422,  433,  431,  440,              ^B 

Taraxacum^  64?. 

pared,  668,  674,  675. 

445,  461,  466,  467,  473,         ^^M 

^^^^  officinale,    li»     I74>    S35i 

Tension    of   air    in    wood, 

477,  479,  480,  482,  765.          ^^H 

^^K                574- 

268. 

—  fundamental,  f4i|  423.            ^^^H 

^^^^  Tartaric  acid,  328,  384. 

Tensions   and  pressures   in 

—  lenticel-,  167.                            ^^^H 

^a          Tartrate  of  ammonia,   383, 

cortex   and   wood,    574, 

—  permanent,  419,425,440,         ^^M 

^^ 

575,  577-579,580- 

4<^3,  1^6,  467,  479.                  ^^^H 

^^^P  Taxinez,  shoots  of,  55. 

—  of  tissues,  216,  437,569- 

—  rudimentär)',  141.                    ^^^^1 

^^■^Tfl*«/,  177,  tSi,  32»* 

574,  583. 

—  systems  of,  14 1.                         ^^^^| 

■          —  baccata^TSi. 

Terminal  buds,  466. 

tensions,  316,  437,  583.          ^^^H 

■ 762. 

—  flower,  483. 

daily    periodicity    of,        ^^^H 

■         Teazel,  572,  576. 

Testa,  752. 

575.                                   ^H 

^^^^Jectona^  165. 

Tetrads,  739. 

and  growth,  569-574.               ^H 

^^^K  Temperature,    as    affecting 

Tetrahedral  cells,  434« 

—  —  tn  motile  organs,  631-             ^H 

^^^V       the    bleeding   of  wood, 

434. 

633,<^43,649*                                   ^| 

a66. 

—  apical-cell,  447,  456,  743, 

in  roots,  575*  576-                    ^H 

evaporation,  928. 

456. 

transverse,  573,    574,             ^H 

movements  of  water, 

^etraphh,  68,  723. 

H 

370. 

—  peliudda,  722. 

Tissues,  no,  423,  457,  753*             ^B 

—  *—  protoplasmic      move» 

Tetraspora^  433. 

—  continuity   of,    159,  469,             ^H 

ments,  606,  608. 

—  iubrica,  607. 

^1 

root*absorption,    264, 

Thallophytes^  126, 171. 

—  cortex,  158.                             ^^^H 

378. 

—  epidermis  of,  121. 

—  curvatures  of»  3 1 7.                 ^^^^| 

root-pressure,  278. 

Thallus,  8,  390,  393. 

—  of  cryptogams,  149.                ^^^^| 

—  —  tnmspiration,  252. 

Theca,738, 

—  elasticity  of,  219.                     ^^^^H 

weeping  of  root-stock, 

Tbelephora,  700. 

—  extensibility  of,  a  20.               ^^^^| 

370. 

^  pertirix,  388. 

—  flexibility  of,  220.                   ^^^^| 

^~  curve  of,  305, 406. 

Theory  of  ascent  of  water, 

—  functions  of,  355.                   ^^^^^ 

— effect  on  plant,  191,  194, 

238,  341. 
—  of  descent,  5 1 6. 

—  of  lichens,  392.                        ^^^^^ 

593»  646. 

—  pressure  in,  362.                    ^^^^| 

^-  of  fermentation,  386. 

~  of  fermentation,  349. 

—  of  phanerogams,  149.             ^^^H 

—  of  imbibition,  3 10, 

—  of  geotropism,  691. 

—  rigidity  of,  2 1 8.                        ^^^^| 

—  influence  on  growth,  553, 

—  of  growth,  689. 

—  shortening  of,  570-573.                 ^^| 

555- 

—  of   growth  by   intussus- 

— transport  of  materials  in,       ^^^H 

—  periodic    oscillations   of, 

ception,  413. 

355-                                            ^^H 

406. 

—  of  heliotropism,  677, 695- 

—  of  wood,  158.                         ^^^H 

—  of  plants,  404. 

696. 

Toadstools,  7 1 ,  7  5,  » 5  2  •               ^^^H 

—  of  respiration,  397. 

Thermo-electric      observa- 

Tobacco, II,  51,  225,  3  27,             ^1 

^■^  of  soil,  553,554. 

tions,  406. 

228,   239,   359,   a62,  364,                 ^1 

^^^■-^  as  a  stimulus,  597,  641. 

Thermometric  observations. 

371,  374,  376,  277,  >93i              ^1 

^^^■'^  effect    of   variations    in, 

404. 

310,  313,  3J5,  513,  531,              ^H 

m                 540r   541,  549i    551-553, 

Tbesium,  37,  367,  369- 

703,  743-                                          .^l 

^^^        556»  559>  560,  635,  641, 

Thickening  of  the  cell-wall, 

—  4d6.                                   ^^H 

^^m    643. 

9i. 

Torsions,    54»,    S49,    6'            ^^^| 

^^^V —  of  wood,  404. 

—  of  roots,  168. 

673,  675,  ^76,7I4-                  ^^^1 

^F       TendrU-plants,  56,  513,  658. 

—  of  tendrils,  663, 

Trachex,  137.                             ^^^H 

^-           [3] 

3« 

m 

«34 

Tracheldes,  137,   160,  337, 

389. 
Tradejcantiaj  io5|  126, 

—  albi/Iora,  114. 

—  ruMiOf  317. 
Tragacanth,  180. 
Tragopogorti  363. 
Trajectories,  439. 
TrameteJ  pinif  388,  389. 

—  radiciperda,  388,  389. 
Transformations  of  aspara- 

gin,  346. 

—  of  carbo-hydrates,  333. 

—  of  fats,  311,  338. 

—  of  Proteids,  336. 

—  of  starch,  311,  333,  338, 

343. 
Transitory  starch,  335,  357, 

358. 
Translocation  by  diosmosis, 

363. 

—  of  fats,  347,  358. 

—  of  plastic  materials,  353, 

355,  357. 

—  ot  reserve  materials,  330, 

329.  345- 

—  of  starch,  313,  313,  316, 

325,  329,  358,  363. 
Transmission     of    parental 

characters,  779. 
Transpiration,  336, 344,  346, 

276,377,  511,512. 

—  252. 

—  amount  of,  328. 

—  conditions  affecting,  338, 

346,  351. 
— -  of  land-plants,  335. 

—  light  as  affecting,  351. 

—  moisture  as  affecting,  351. 

—  purpose  of,  353. 

—  regulation  of,  347. 

—  salts  in  soil  as  affecting, 
353. 

—  shaking  as  affecting,  353. 

—  temperature  as  affecting, 
353. 

—  work  of,  339. 
Transverse  folds  on  roots, 

576. 

—  growth,  483. 

—  sections  of  organs,  436, 

439,  447,  481,  483,  485, 
486,  488,  577. 

—  section  of  wood,  444. 

—  septa,  433,  453. 

—  tensions  in  tissues,  573, 
574,  580. 

Trapoy  352. 

—  natanjy  351. 

702. 

Traubes' cells,  315. 
Travelling  of  plants,  59. 
Tree- Ferns,  128,  144,  465, 

472,  74»,  800. 
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Tree-Fems,  ascent  of  water 

in,  330. 
killing  fungi,   344,  3^9, 

381,  387,389,407. 
Trees,  510. 

—  branches  of,  580. 

—  correlations  in,  505. 
Tree-trunks,   swaying  of, 

579. 

buttresses  on,  579, 580. 

Trichogyne,  736,  737, 
Trichomanfj,  443. 
Trifolium f  593,  598,  630. 

—  incamatuniy  594,  637. 

—  pratense,  627,  637,  638. 
Trimorphic  flowers,  790. 
Triticuntf  780. 


—  repensy  59. 

—  nnilgarey  388. 
781. 

Tropmolumy  56,  363,  379,  300, 

533,  548,659,713,714. 

—  majuj,  313,  523,  613, 
711. 

315. 

—  minujf  57, 660. 
Truffles,  153. 

Tubers,  31,  34,59,  169,398, 
300,  313,  314,  336,  330, 
332,  343,  350,  357,  366, 
404,  463,  478,  504,  517, 

534,  723,  798. 

—  conversion  into  leafy 
shoots,  504. 

—  of  moss,  364. 

Tulip,  43,  59,  6r,  335,  357, 

360,  534,  641,  643. 
Tulipa  prxcox,  69,  868. 

—  jiivestrit,  178. 
Tulip  tree,  51,  506. 
Turf,  394,  383. 
Turgescence,  313,  333,  350, 

355,  264,  375,  360,  363, 
552,554. 

—  due  to  acids,  338,  403, 
566. 

—  and     growth,    565-569, 

572,  573,  576,  581,  641. 

—  and  irritability,  588,  599, 
631,  633,  634,  635,  638, 

.  639,  646-649,  653,  665, 

689,  697. 
Turnip,  34,  169,  343. 
Turpentine,  389. 
Twin  crystals,  177. 
Twining,  mechanics  of,  670- 

673,  674-676. 

—  directions  of,  668,  669. 

—  without    supports,    673, 

673. 

—  plants,  56,  5:3,  657,  660, 
668,  676. 

gcotropismof,67i,675. 


Twining  plants,  relations  to 
supports,  668,  671. 

revolving  nutations  of, 

669, 670. 

and  tendrils  compared, 

668,  674,  675. 

—  shoot  axes,  548,  668,  669. 

growth  of,  669, 674. 

irritability  of,  674, 

675. 
Tyloses,  581. 
Types  of  growth,  451, 

abnormal,  435. 

Tjpbay  701. 

—  latifoUoy  31a. 
Typical  cell-division,  106. 

—  forms,  6« 

of  tissue,.  115. 

—  growth  in  thickness,  157. 
413. 

—  growing-point,  460. 

—  roots,  1 1. 

—  shoots,  36. 

—  tendrils,  659,  660. 

—  reproductive  organs,  733, 

734. 

—  flower,  756,  757. 
Tyrosin,  345,  349. 

U. 

UJora,  397. 
Ulmex,  180. 
UlmuSf  379. 
Vlotbrixy  611,  6 1  a. 

—  speciosa^  607. 

—  %onata,  611. 

—  604. 

Ultra-violet  rays,  696,  697, 

Vlvoy  611. 

Umbelliferac,   53,    181,   334, 

418,  470,  572,703,  792. 
Unbranched  plants,  473. 
Unfolding  of  leaf-buds,  397, 

547. 
Unsegmented      laticiferous 

vessels,  173. 
Unstable  crystak,  591,  593, 

593. 

—  equilibrium,     591,     593, 

597. 
Upper-leaf,  471,  506. 
Urea,  384. 
Urticaceae,    134,   171,    178, 

496,  780,  790. 
Ur/M-a,  438. 

—  JioicOy  169. 

Uses    of    irritability,     655, 

656. 
Ujnta  barbata,  34, 153, 893. 
Utricular-vessels,  179. 
UtricuJaria,  4  3,  3  3 5,  46  r,  492. 

—  vulgarity  687. 
Utriculariac,  378. 
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»35     ^H 

^^^" 

Faucberm  ujsiJh,  108,  733. 

Vitellin,                                      ^^H 

^^^^ 

Vegetable  acids,    172,    328, 

Fitiif  t66,  178,  379,661,  666,             ^H 

^fc^^  Faccinium,  321. 

Uh  40Jt  56^- 

784, 785^                           ^^B 

^^HL  Vacuole,  80,  213,  419. 

—  ivory,  335,  344,  763. 

—  xjti-valij,  785,  786.                   ^^^^M 

^^^B  Vacuum»     experiments     on 

Vegetation,  aspects  ot,  197, 

—  arrzon/ca,  785,  786.                   ^^^^H 

^^L             plants  in,  401. 

411,  70a. 

—  calif omic^t  785,  786.                ^^^^| 

H        —  rigidity  of  plants  in,  395, 

—  period  of,  411. 

—  mntiicaits^  785,  786.                 ^^^H 

■               396^  595. 

Vegetative  forms   of  fungi, 

—  caribwa^  tH$.                           ^^^^H 

■       "    Vaginula,  738. 

387. 

—  cinerea,  785,  786.                      ^^^^| 

H         Valerian,  58. 

—  organs,  1,  8,  72,  723. 

—  conii/fjüa,  785,  786.                    ^^^H 

^B          Vaieriana  officinal u^  58. 

—  propagation,  477,7a3»769, 

—  labrusc/t,  7S5,  786,                       ^^^H 

^^^  ^  Phu,  543. 

798,  800. 

—  iiHcecumii,  785,  786.                    ^^^H 

^^M  Vaterianex,  125. 

—  region,  473. 

—  mortticola^  7S5.                             ^^^H 

^^^m  Valhneria^  675. 

—  repetition,  467. 

—  riparia^  785,  786.                    ^^^^H 

^f         Fallonia,  82. 

Velamen,  25, 

—  rotuttiij/ofia,  jSs^                      ^^^^M 

■         Variation,  9,  516,  79g. 

Velocity  of  ascending  water, 

—  ntpestrisy  785,786.                    ^^^H 

H         ^  of  hybrids,  783» 

236, 

—  'vim/era,  236,  784,  786.            ^^^^| 

H          Variations   in  growth,   539, 

—  of  growth,  552,  560, 

Foanffi&cia^  791.                                 ^^^^H 

■                541*  549,  55»,  55h  556, 

Venation  of  leaves,  48,  51, 

Volume    of   carbon-dioxide       ^^^H 

■                559.  5Ö0. 

128,  233,  511,  705. 

absorbed,  397.                             ^H 

■          —  in  intensity  of  light,  541, 

Venter,  7  57,  7  38,  742. 

—  of  cell,  422.                                 ^H 

K                55^  552,  554.  556,   559, 

Ventral  canal-cell,  737, 

—  of   daughter-cells   equal,            ^H 

^^B         560,  594,  635-630,  634- 

Venus'  Fly-trap,  376. 

^^H 

^^m 

Verba s cum ^  21,  184,  780. 

—  definitive,  413.                        ^^^^M 

^^^■<—  in  moisture,  551,  552. 

—  mj^rum,  789, 

—  increase  in,  449.                     ^^^^B 

^^^H  —  of  pressure  in  tissues,  361. 

Vernation,  547, 

—  of  gases  in   assimilation,            ^H 

^^^V  —  in  temperature,  540,  541, 

Vessels,  135,  160,  237,  274, 

equality  of,  398.                            ^H 

m                549,  551-553,   556.   559, 

288,  329,  424,  576,  578, 

—  of  oxygen  absorbed,  398.              ^H 

■                 560,  625»  641,  64a. 

581. 

—  of  oxygen  evolved,  397.          ^^^H 

■          Variety  of  fungi,  380» 

—  lati  ci  f erous,  171, 

—  of  wood-cells,  139.                 ^^^^M 

H          hybrids,  780,  783. 

Vetch,  56,  345,  660. 

—  of  yeast-cell,  386.                   ^^^H 

H           Vascular   bundles,   44,    tio, 

Vibrations,  effect  on  plant, 

Volvocineae,  483,  604,  730.         ^^^H 

■                 114,   ia6,    I57-I59r  171, 

321. 

^^^^M 

■                ai6,  ajo,  3^5,  416,  423, 

—  rigor  due  to,  595. 

^^^1 

^L^       470,  569-573,  582,  626, 

—  as  stimuli,  597, 

^^m      630, 633»  634,  645»  649, 

Fibrio,  387. 

Wail-flower,  533.                        ^^^B 

^^H      652. 

Fiburnum  lantarta,  53. 

Walnut,    51,    53»   »66,   314,            ^H 

^^H  —  —  elements  of,  132. 

Fuia,  56. 

579,                                         ^^^H 

^^H functions  of,  230,  355. 

—  Fabat  381,  283,  368,  539, 

Warm-chamber,  608.                ^^^H 

^^H  • of  leaves,  49. 

54»»  54?»69T,  707. 

Warping,  ail,  588.                      ^^^H 

^^^H of     Monocotyledons, 

18,    315,    542,    683, 

Water,  302,   203,  235,  396,             ^H 

^^" 

692,  708,  764. 

309,  3T7i  336,  381,  403,              ^M 

H ^  sheath  of,  [44,  316. 

Ftdoria  ä^^/Vt,  406,  550, 

419,422,512.                                ^M 

H          ^^ of  skeletons,  1 2y. 

Vine,  52,  56,  177,  270,  274, 

—  absorption  of   by   roots,        ^^^M 

^m structure  of,  1 30. 

278,  279»  3»9i  581,  658, 

^H 

■ transverse  section  of, 

660,  663,  666,  713. 

of  by  leaves,  354,               ^^^H 

■ 

Vines,  American,  785,  786. 

—  action  of  on  protoplasm,           ^H 

■          —  Cryptogams,i7r,455»47ii 

—  cultivated,  785. 

617.                                           ■ 

■               473,603,800. 

—  hybrid,  784-786, 

—  ascent  and  conduction  of,             ^H 

^m         —  ~  fertilisation  of,  108. 

Viaia^  186,  789,  791, 

330,  253,  364,  276.                       ^H 

H hcterosporous,     745- 

—  canina^  791, 

—  of  crystallisation,  309.                  ^H 

■ 

—  el  at  tor,  791. 

—  -culture,  338,   371,  383,            ^H 

^m isosporous,  739. 

—  mirabilUf  79 1« 

^^^1 

^M reproduction  of,  724, 

—  oJorata,  791. 

284.                                    ^^H 

■                 730>744' 

^  tricottttt  794. 

—  distribution  in  wood,  34?.      ^^^^| 

^1 vascular    bundles    of, 

705. 

—  drainage,  260,                          ^^^^| 

■ 

Violet  light,  303,  696,  697. 

-^  excretion  of,  266,  273.           ^^^H 

H         —  plants,  growing  point  of, 

Ftrgilia  lutea^  475. 

—  —  of  in  fungi,  280.                        ^^M 

^m 

Virginian  creeper,  56,  663, 

—  expelled  from  motile  or-      ^^^H 

^1          Vauebcria,  70,  76,  82,  84,  31  t, 

668. 

gans                                     ^^^1 

H                 4*6,  431,  543,  603,  604, 

667. 

—  of  Imbibition,  309,  3  '-*         ^^^^H 

■                  607,  618,  680,  697,  721, 

Ffjcumf  26,  166,  368. 

—  -lily,  126,  706.                      ^^^H 

■                 73^,  73>i788. 

—  aibutn^  25, 

—  mobility  of,  349                    ^^^H 

^m         ^-  UrrettriSf  81. 

aa 

—  movements  of^                      ^^^H 

^^mmmggmmmmm^^M 
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Water- nut,  351, 
702. 

—  of  organisation,  79,  206. 

—  -plants,  126,155,203,227, 
23a»  253,  255,  287,  297, 
511,512. 

absorption  by,  247. 

—  of  respiration,  395,  400. 

—  river-,  288. 

—  sea-,  287,  288. 

—  in  soil,  257,  258,  259. 
stomata,  119,  379. 

—  in  tendrils,  665. 

—  theory  of  ascent  of,  238, 

241. 

—  transpiration  of,  227,  246. 

—  velocity  of  movements  of, 
236,  354. 

—  well-,  288. 

—  in  wood,  239,  267,  269. 
\Vave-lengths  of  light,  306. 
Wax,  117,  172,  246,  329. 
Weeping  of  plants,  266,  279. 

—  of  root-stock,  270,  277. 
Weight,   dry-  of  seedlings, 

&c.,  564,  567,  573. 

—  loss  ot  by  rcspiratiuiif  500, 

313,  327,  400,  403. 
of  in  germination,  400. 

—  of  wood,  240. 

—  of  ycasl-ccU,  584,  386. 
Weltwttjckia  mirabilh^  178. 
178. 

Wheat,  262,  263,  534,  337, 
339,  397,  687. 

—  20,  260«  261,  483,  688. 

—  laying  of,  289,  51 4. 

—  Smut  of,  381. 
White  Bryony,  658. 
669,  663. 

—  Mustard,  261,  711. 


Whorl,  470,  483,  486,  495, 

500. 
Wild  vine,  658,  663. 
Willow,  218,  505,  578,  784. 
Winter-buds,   42,   43,    351, 

366,  464,  506,  507. 


Winter-leaves,  321. 

—  -rest,  197. 

Witches'-brooms,  203,  537. 
Wood,  131,  161,  218,  229, 

266,  312,  314,  320,  335, 
359,  444,  483,  5",  574, 
575,579,581. 

—  air  in,  238,  267,  268. 

—  aqueous  vapour  in,  368. 

—  area  of  cell-walls  of,  241. 

—  autumnal,  330,  268,  578. 

—  bleeding  of,  266. 

cells,  238,  267,  374,  288, 

329,  439. 

suction  of,  269. 

volume  of,  239^ 

—  composition  of,  290. 

—  conductibility  of,  243. 

—  desiccation  of,  242. 

destroyingfungi,  344,381, 

387. 

—  destruction  of  by  fungi, 
388. 

fibres,  160,  578. 

—  filtration  through,  257, 

—  functions  of,  163,  231. 

—  heart-,  230,  268. 

—  imbibition  of,  24 1,  268. 

—  molecular    structure    of, 
242. 

—  porosity  of,  238. 

—  properties  of,    234,    243, 
264. 

skeleton?,  159. 

—  specific  gravity  of,  240. 

—  spring,  230,  268,  578. 

—  structure  ol',  237,  439. 

—  tension  ot  air  in,  267,  268, 

269,  270. 

—  tensions  and  pressures  in, 
574-580. 

—  tissues  ot,  158. 

—  -vessels,  160. 

—  water  in,  239,  241,  267, 
269. 

sorrel,  329,620,625,638, 

^  644,  649,  656. 
H'ood^ardia  radlcanSf  478. 


Woolly  hairs,  124. 
Work     done     by    grouir.a- 
plants,  583. 

X. 

Xylcm,  131,  157,  230. 

—  general  characters,  133. 

parenchyma,  1 60. 

rays,  159. 

—  of  roots,  168. 
Xylogcn,  88,  389. 

y. 

Yeast,  I,  76,  324,  343,  347, 

369»  385,  384»  5S5,  jSr- 

cell,  weight  and  volume 

of,  384,  386. 

—  cultivation  of.  384. 

—  -fungi,  349,  385. 
Yellow  autunm  Icavts.  31^. 

—  bacteria,  3 86. 

—  fruits,  320; 

—  light,  303,  311,  63.S,  696, 
697. 

—  wood,  163. 
Yew,  237,  751,  756. 
Tucctty  169,  528,  571. 

—  SioriojUy  629. 


Z. 


Zea  MiijSj  1 18,  1 30,  236,  28  j. 
38,  42,  79,    91,  111, 

132,141,145,232,338. 

421,  469. 

Zinc  in  soil  and  plants,  2 88. 
Zones  of  growth,  541,  544, 

685. 
Zoospcrm,   724,   730,   76S- 

77'»  7**0'  788, 
Zoo-sporch,  !S2,  604, 
—  movements  of,  604-608. 
Zygomycetes,  726. 
Zygosporc,35i,  725,726,767, 

800. 
Zygote,  7 -'5-729,  767,  Soo. 


THE   END. 


I 


To  avoid  ^' 


